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PREFACE 


TO    THB   ELEYENTH    EDITIOK. 


Lff  die  preface  to  the  eighth  edition^  (which  will  be  found  apoo  the 
aezt  page,)  somethiDg  like  a  history  of  the  rise  and  progress  of  the 
Book  of  the  InniANS  may  be  seen;  in  addition  to  which  it  may 
be  stated  here,  that  the  ninth  and  tenth  editions  were  merely  reprints 
•f  the  eighth,  without  either  additions  or  correcticms. 

The  work  was  an  original  attempt  to  bring  the  events  in  Indian 
history  under  certain  heads,  which  heads  were  the  leaders  in  the 
svents  oo  the  side  of  the  Indians.  This  plan,  although  the  most 
difficult  probably  that  could  have  been  chosen,  has  been  well  received 
by  the  public,  which  encourages  the  publishers  to  continue  its  publi- 
cation. 

The  date  of  ray  last  preihce,  on  the  following  page,  was  accidentally 
emitted.  It  should  have  been  1841.  The  disagreement  between  the 
dates  in  the  title-pages  of  books  of  the  present  day,  with  certain  facts 
11  other  parts  of  them,  often  set  matters  in  a  ludicrous  point  of  view. 
The  practice  of  stereotyping  has  caused  much  confusion,  if  not  ail  that 
to  which  I  refer.  It  now  behoves  an  author,  like  the  almanac  maker, 
to  write  his  preface  to  suit  the  latitude  of  one  year  as  well  as  another. 
This  remark  is  made  to  explain  some  seeming  inconsistencies  which 
nay  be  found  in  the  work,  it  being  stereotyped.  The  reader  is  there- 
fore desired  to  bear  in  mind,  that  the  whole  work,  as  it  now  appears, 
was  published  in  1641,  and,  with  the  exception  of  some  important 
corrections,  and  a  few  notes  at  the  end,  has  remained  the  same  to  this 
time.  There  has,  however,  been  added  to  this  edition,  a  very  particu- 
lar Inbez,  at  a  great  expense  of  labor ;  and  it  is  now  submitted  as 
finished,  though  not  as  ^finished  performance. 

The  author  is  not  insensible  to  the  approbation  which  has  been 
constantly  bestowed  upon  his  labors,  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic,  and 
he  would  here  tender  his  sincere  gratitude  in  return.  That  approba- 
tion, with  the  kind  expressions  of  the  most  esteemed  literary  and  other 
friends,  has  encouraged  him  to  continue  his  labois  in  the  same  field ; 
and  he  now  has,  in  a  forward  state,  a  very  comprehenmve  work  on  our 
hdian  afiTairs,  brought  together  under  a  more  perfect  system  than  any 
Ibing  of  the  kind  hitherto  promulgated,  and  fiir  more  extensive.  Time 
will  determine  its  fate. 

BonoN,  Itapy  18401 


PREFACE. 


Thb  ttadT  of  American  Historj  in  general,  and  of  Indian  Hittorj  in  particnlar,  hM 
long  been  the  favorite  employment  of  many^f  my  hours ;  I  cannot  say  *'  leisure  hours,** 
for  such  are  unknown  to  me ;  but  time  amidst  a  variety  of  cares  and  business,  and  be 
fore  and  after  **  business  hours."    My  first  publication  upon  the  subject  of  the  Indiana 
was  an  edition  of  Church's  History  of  Thilip's  War,  a  duodecimo,  with  notes  and  am 
appendix.    This  was  in  the  summer  of  1825 ;  and,  in  1827,  it  was  considerably  enlanted, 
and  issued  in  a  second  edition,  the  copyright  of  which,  not  long  after,  passea  out  of  mj 
hands,  and  the  number  of  editions  since  issued  is  unknown  to  me ;  but,  about  two 
years  since,  one  of  the  proprietors  told  me  they  amounted  to  some  thirty  or  forty ;  vet 
** second  edition*'  is  continued  in  the  title-page  to  this  day,  (1848).    In  this  repuoli* 
eation  I  intimated  my  design  of  a  work  upon  Indian  Bioo&aput,  and  in  1832,  a  small 
duodecimo  of  348  pages,  bearing  that  title,  was  published.    In  that  edition,  the  chiefii 
and  others  noticed  were  arrangMl  alphabetically.    In  1838,  a  aeeond  edition  was  issued, 
with  Thb  Book 'of  thb  Indiaks  superadded  to  the  title.    The  volume  now  contained 
three  times  as  much  as  before,  and  yet  my  materials  were  scarcely  half  exhausted.    It 
was  in  octavo,  and  under  an  entirely  new  arrangement,  namely,  in  books  and  chapters; 
each  BOOK  being  paged  bv  itself,  (pr  the  purpose  of  adding  new  matter  at  some  future 
time  at  the  end  of  each  Book.    This  arrangement  was  continued  through  all  the  edi- 
tions to  the  present.    A  third  edition,*  also  considerably  enlaraed,  was  published  in. 
1834,  which  extended  to  548  pages,  108  more  than  the  second.    The  same  year  produced 
a  Jburtht  with  a  few  corrections,  but  without  altering  the  ftumisr  of  the  edition  in  tho 
title-page.    A  Jijih,  which  stands  numbered  as  the  fourth,  appeared  in  1835,  with  the 
addition  of  a  ciitalogue  of  all  the  principal  Indian  tribes,  arranged  alphabetically. 
This  was  drawn,  at  great  expense  of  time,  from  an  incredible  number  of  sources.    The 
second  edition  had  been  stereotyped,  to  the  original  cost  of  which  great  expense  had 
been  added  in  corrections  and  adoitions,  considerably  exceeding  the  profits  which  had 
accrued,  and  I  was  now  beginnin^^  to  console  myself  that  very  little,  ii  any  thing,  more 
would  be  required  by  way  of  additions  or  corrections,  and  that  I  should  soon  begin  to 
derive  some  small  advantage  from  it,  as  it  had  been  tolerably  well  received ;  but  I  found 
I  had  *' reckoned  without  my  host;  "  for,  on  the  nisht  of  the  30th  of  September,  IS36, 
the  whole  was  consumed  by  fire.    This  was  quite  aiscouraffing.    However,  I  soon  de* 
termined  to  stereotype  it  anew.    Thus  taking  adjutage  of  what  I  had  considered  a 
great  misfortune,  I  began  to  revise  the  whole  throughout.    Parts  were  rewritten,  and 
additions  made  in  almost  every  page,  and  the  page  itself  was  enlarged,  although  one 
of  the  pages  of  the  former  editions  contained  as  much  reading  as  two  octavo  pages  in 
the  common  type.    Besides  this  enlargement  of  the  pages,  their  number  was  extended 
to  siz  hundred.    Such  were  the  preparations  for  the  sixth  (though  printed  as  the  fifth) 
edition,  an  impression  of  which  was  issued  in  1836.    The  next  year  produced  a  MvmUh* 
This  was  the  same  as  the  preceding,  excepting  a  few  important  corrections.    I  come 
now  to  the  eighth  and  present  edition,  which  has  received  very  important  enlargements 
in  the  three  last  books,  amounting  to  more  than  one  hundred  page*;  and  it  may  be 
proper  to  note,  that  all  after  pages  143  of  Book  III.,  96  of  Book  lY.,  168  of  Book  V.^ 
are  additions  to  what  has  been  before  published.    And  the  catalogue  of  the  tbibbb 
has  been  enlarged  to  more  than  twice  its  original  amount.    It  is  now  submitted  with 
ell  its  imperfections ;  and,  althou|Ak  I  hope  to  multiply  the  number  of  editions,  I  have 
no  intention  of  further  enlarging  the  work. 

This  edition  has  been  delayed  many  months  in  consequence  of  a  hope  I  had  enter* 
tained  of  living  to  be  assured  that  the  Florida  war  was  at  an  end.  That  time  may  now 
be  considered  to  have  arrived.  On  the  events  oi  that  war,  as  will  be  seen,  I  have  been 
ftill  and  particular ;  and,  if  events  of  importance  have  escaped  me,  it  was  not  because 
I  had  not  used  great  exertions  to  possess  myself  of  them.  If,  however,  a  doubt  should 
be  raised  upon  this  head,  I  would  refer  the  skeptical  reader  to  a  document  published 
bv  order  of  the  U.  8.  Senate  in  1840,  purporting  to  be  a  report  of  the  secretary  of  war» 
*<  showing  the  massacres  committed  and  the  property  destroyed  by  the  hostile  Indians 
in  Florida  "  since  1835,  where  a  comparison  may  be  made  between  what  I  have  pub- 
lished, i^d  the  amount  of  information  in  the  possession  of  the  war'  department. 

The  history  of  the  wrongs  and  sufferings  of  the  Cherokees  has  been  an  important 
addition  to  this  edition ;  and,  whatever  judgments  may  be  pronounced  upon  it  by  the 
present  generation,  I  shall. remain  silent,  under  the  consdouteess  that  I  have  done  no 
mjustice  to  the  parties  concerned.  I  have  been  an  observer  through  the  whole  course 
of  it,  and  registered  events  as  they  passed.  I  have  not  used  a  duk  in  the  dark,  but 
ti^e  broadsword  in  open  day,  with  fair  warning  to  the  adversary.  **  Let  those  who 
undertake  prepare  to  undergo." 

•  As  the  word  tUtieH  in  the  tltls-pace  of  a  book  aow-a-days  may  mean  any  thine  or  nochisf^ 
WhSQ  a  number  stends  before  It,  I  wiU  Just  observe  that  my  flrrt  editioa  consisCed  of  1,500  copieiL 
tks  sseead  of  9,000,  the  third  of  500,  the  fourth,  fifth,  and  sixth  of  1,000  each,  and  the  seventh  of 
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THE    INDIAN   TRIBES    AND   NATIONjL 


Ah  attempt  is  made,  in  the  following  Table,  to  locate  the  varions  bands  of 
Aborig^inee,  ancient  and  modern,  and  to  convey  the  best  information  respect- 
ing their  numbers  oar  multifarious  sources  will  warrant  Modem  writers 
have  been,  for  several  years,  endeavorincf  to  divide  North  America  into  cer- 
tain districts,  each  of  which  should  include  all  the  Indians  speaking  the  same, 
or  dialects  of  the  same,  language ;  but  whoever  has  paid  any  attention  to  the 
subiect,  must  undoubtedly  nave  been  convinced  that  it  can  never  be  done 
with  any  degree  of  accuracy.  This  has  been  undertaken  in  reference  to  an 
tpfnoximation  of  the  ffreat  question  of  the  origin  of  this  people,  from  a  com- 
parison of  the  various  languages  used  amoqgtbem.  An  unwritten  langua^ 
IB  easily  varied,  and  there  can  be  no  barrier  to  innovation.  A  continual  m- 
termixinff  of  tribes  has  gone  on  from  the  period  of  their  origin  to  the  present 
time,  judging  from  what  we  have  daily  seen ;  and  when  any  two  tribes  unite, 
speaking  different  languages,  or  dialects  of  the  same,  a  new  dialect  is  pro- 
duced by  such  amalgamation.  Hence  the  accumulation  of  vocabularies 
would  be  like  the  pursuit  of  an  infinite  series  in  mathematics ;  with  this 
difierence,  however — in  the  one  we  recede  from  the  object  in  pursuit,  while 
in  the  other  we  approach  it  But  I  would  not  be  understood  to  speak  dispar- 
agingly of  this  attempt  at  classification ;  for,  if  it  be  unimportant  in  the  main 
design,  it  will  be  of  considerable  service  to  the  student  in  Indian  history  on 
other  accounts.  Thus,  the  Uchees  are  said  to  speak  a  primitive  language, 
and  they  were  districted  in  a  small  territory  south  of  the  Cherokees ;  but 
some  200  years  ago,  —  if  they  then  existed  as  a  tribe,  and  their  tradition  be 
true,  —  the^  were  bounded  on  the  north  by  one  of  the  great  lakes.  And 
they  are  said  to  be  descended  from  the  Shawanees  by  some  of  themselves. 
We  know  an  important  communis  of  them  is  still  in  existence  in  Florida, 
Have  they  created  a  new  language  in  the  course  of  their  wandering  ?  or 
have  those  from  whom  they  separated  done  so  ?  Such  are  the  difficulties  we 
meet  with  at  every  step  of  a  classification.  But  a  dissertation  upon  these 
matters  cannot  now  be  attempted. 

In  the  following  analysis,  the  ruimes  of  the  tribes  have  been  generally  given 
in  the  singular  number,  for  the  sake  of  brevity ;  &nd  the  word  Indians^  after 
such  names,  is  omitted  from  the  same  cause.  Few  abbreviations  have  been 
used :  —  W.  R.,  lotsi  of  the  Bochf  Mountaifu  ;  m.,  miUs ;  r.,  river ;  1.,  lake ; 
and  perhaps  a  few  others.  In  some  instances,  reference  is  made  to  the  body 
of  the  work,  where  a  more  extended  account  of  a  tribe  is  to  be  found.  Such 
references  are  to  the  Book  and  Page,  the  same  as  in  the  Index. 

AxEKABf  probably  Maskoseet,  under  the  French  at  Tombeokbee  in  1750. 
Abenakibs,  OTer  Maine  till  1754,  then  went  to  Canada ;  200  in  1689 ;  150  in  1780. 
Absoboxa,  (MinetareO  S.  branch  Yellowstone;  lat.  46<),  Ion.  105° ;  45,000  in  1834. 
AoooKBSAW,  W.  side  uolorado,  about  200  m.  S.  W.  Nacogdoches,  in  1805. 
AooMAX,  one  of  the  six  tribes  in  Vir^nia  when  settled  by  the  Enslish  in  1007* 
AoAiZB,  4  m.  ^om  Nachitoches,  on  Lake  Bfacdon :  40  men  in  1805. 
Ajomomdajlm,  (Algonkin,)  along  the  K.  shore  St.  Lawrence ;  100  in  1786. 
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Affaooula,  small  clan  in  1783,  on  Mississippi  r.,  8  m.  abore  Point  Coup^ 
AOAWOUy  ( Wampanoags,)  at  Sandwich,  Mass. ;  others  at  Ipswich,  in  1620,  fte. 
Ahwahawat,  (Minetare,)  S.  W.  Missouri  1820,  3  m.  above  Mandans ;  200  in  1806. 
AJOUB8,  S.  of  the  Missouri,  and  N.  of  the  Padoucas ;  1,100  in  1760. 
Alansab,  (Fall,)  head  branches  S.  fork  8askashawan ;  2,500  in  1804. 
Aloonkin,  over  Canada ;  from  low  down  the  St.  Lawrence  to  Lake  of  the  Woodi. 
ALiATAk,  three  tribes  in  1805  among  the  Rocky  Mountains,  on  heads  Platte. 
Alichb,  near  Nacogdoches  in  1805,  then  nearly  extinct;  spoke  Caddo. 
Allakawbah,  (Paunch,)  both  sides  Yellowstone,  heads  Big  Horn  r. ;  2,800  in  1806. 
Allibama,  (Creeks,)  formerly  on  that  r.,  but  removed  to  Red  River  in  1764. 
AMAXI8TB8,  ( Algonkins,)  once  on  St.  Lawrence ;  500  in  1760. 
An ASAOUNTAKOOK,  (Abenaki,)  on  sources  Androscoggin,  in  Maine,  tiU  1750. 
ANDA8TB8,  ouce  on  S.  shore  Lake  Erie,  S.  W.  Senecas,  who  destroyed  them  in  1672. 
Apa*chb8,  (Lapane,)  between  Rio  del  Norte  and  sources  of  Nuaces  r. ;  3,500  in  1817. 
Apajlaohicola,  once  on  that  r.  in  W.  Florida ;  Mmoved  to  Red. River  in  1764. 
AfiPALOUSA,  aboriginal  in  the  country  of  their  name ;  but  40  men  in  1805. 
XuANUsoHiONi,  the  name  by  which  the  Iroouois  knew  themselves. 
A&APAHA8,  S.  side  main  Canada  River ;  4,000  in  1836,  on  Kanzas  River. 
ARMOucHiauois,  or  Maraojute,  (Abenaki,)  on  River  St.  John,  New  Brunswick. 
A&BBN  AMUSE,  on  St.  Antonio  River^  near  its  mouth,  in  Texas ;  120  in  1818. 
AssiNMABOiN,  (Sioux,)  between  Assmn.  and  Missouri  r. ;  1,000  on  Ottawa  r.  in  1836. 
Atbnas,  in  a  village  with  the  Faculli  in  1836,  west  of  the  Rocky  Mountains. 
Athapabcow,  about  the  shores  of  the  great  lake  of  their  name. 
Atnaa,  (Qjibewas,)  next  8.  of  the  AthajMMCOw,  about  lat.  57^  N.,  in  1790. 
Attaoapas,  in  a  aistrict  of  their  name  in  Louisiana ;  but  50  men  in  1805. 
Attapuloas,  (Seminoles,)  on  Little  r.,  a  branch  of  Oloklikana,  1820,  and  220  toulf. 
Attikamioubs,  in  N.  of  Canada,  destroyed  by  pestilence  in  1670. 
Aucosisco,  (Abenaki,)  between  the  Saco  and  Androscoggin  River  in  1630,  &c. 
AuQUQUAOA,  on  £.  branch  Susquehannah  River;  150  in  1768;  since  extinct. 
Atauais,  4U  leagues  up  the  Des  Moines,  S.  E.  side ;  800  in  1805. 
Atutams,  8,000  in  1820,  6.  W.  the  Missouri,  near  the  Rocky  Mountains. 

BATAGOtTLA,  W.  bank  Mississippi,  opposite  the  Colipasa;  important  in  1699. 
Bboibs,  on  Trinity  River,  La.,  about  60  m.  S.  of  Nacoffdoches ;  100  in  1805. 
Bio-devils,  (Tonktons,)  2,500  in  1836;  about  the  heads  of  Red  River. 
BiLOXi,  at  Biloxi,  Oulf  Mex.,  1699  ;  a  few  on  Red  r.,  1804,  where  they  had  remoTtd. 
Blackpebt,  sources  Missouri ;  30,000  in  1834 ;  nearly  destroyed  by  small-pox,  1838. 
Blanche,  (Bearded,  or  White^ )  upper  S.  branches  of  the  Missouri  in  1820. 
Blue-mud,  W.,  and  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Rocky  Mountains  in  1820. 
B&othertox,  near  Oneida  Lake  ;  composed  of  various  tribes ;  350  in  1836. 

Caddo,  on  Red  River  in  1717,  powerful ;  on  Sodo  Bay  in  1800 ;  in  1804,  100  men. 
Cadodachb,  (Nacogdochet,)  on  Angelina  r.,  100  m.  above  the  Neches ;  60  in  1820. 
Caiwas,  or  tkAiWA,  on  main  Canada  River,  and  S.  of  it  in  1830. 
Calasthocle,  N.  Columbia,  on  the  Pacific,  next  N.  the  Chillates ;  200  in  1820. 
Caiiliiiix,  coast  of  the  Pacific,  40  m.  N.  Columbia  River ;  1,200  in  1820. 
Camanches,  (Shoshone,)  warlike  and  numerous;  in  interior  of  Texas. 
Camabsbe,  on  Long  Island,  N.  Y.,  in  1610.  firom  the  W.  end  to  Jamaica. 
Cancbs,  (Kansas,)  1805,  from  Bay  of  St.  Bernard,  over  Grand  r.,  toward  Vera  Croi. 
Canibas,  (Abenaki,)  numerous  in  1607,  and  after ;  on  both  sides  Kennebeck  River. 
Cakankoua,  on  peninsula  of  Bay  of  St.  Bernard,  Louisiana ;  1,500  in  1805. 
Carbe,  on  the  coast  between  the  Nuaces  and  Rio  del  Norte ;  2,600  in  1817. 
CAftBiEAs,  (Nateotetains,)  a  name  given  the  natives  of  N.  Caledonia  by  traders. 
Castahana,  between  sources  Padouca  fork  and  Yellowstone ;  5,000  in  1805. 
Cataka,  between  N.  and  S.  forks  of  Chien  River ;  about  3,000  in  1804. 
Catawba,  till  late,  on  their  river  in  S.  Carolina ;  1,500  in  1743,  and  450  in  1764. 
Cathlacumups,  on  main  shore  Columbia  River,  S.  W.  Wappatoo  i. :  450  in  1820. 
Cathlakahi&it,  at  the  rapids  of  the  Columbia,  160  m.  up ;  900  in  1820. 
Cathlakamaps,  80  m.  up  Columbia  River ;  about  700  in  1820. 
Cathlamat,  on  the  Pacific,  30  m.  S.  mouth  of  Columbia  River ;  600  in  1820. 
Cathlanamenamen,  on  an  island  in  mouth  of  Wallaumut  River ;  400  in  1820. 
Cathlanaquiau,  (Wappatoo,)  S.  W.  side  Wappatoo  Island  ;  400  in  1820. 
Cathlapootlb,  on  Columbia  Kiver,  opposite  the  Cathlakamaps ;  1,100  in  1820. 
Cathlapooya,  500  in  1820,  on  the  Wallaumut  River,  60  m.  from  ite  mouth. 
Cathlasko,  900  in  1820,  on  Columbia  River,  opposite  the  Chippanchikchiks. 
Cathlatbla,  900  in  1820,  on  Columbia  River,  opposite  the  Cathlakahikits. 
Cathlath,  500  in  1820,  on  the  Wallaumut  River,  60  m.  from  its  mouth. 
Cattanahaw,  between  the  Saskashawan  and  Missouri  Rivers,  in  1805. 
Cauohnewaoa,  places  where  Christians  lived  were  so  called. 
Chactoo,  on  Rea  River ;  in  1805,  but  100 ;  indigenous ;  always  lived  there. 
Chaodanons,  the  French  so  called  the  Shawanese ;  (Uhowans  ?) 
Chebobb,  (Cherokees,)  50  to  80  m.  S.  of  them;  called  also  Mid.  Settlement,  1780. 
Chbhaws,  small  tribe  on  Flint  River,  destroyed  by  Georgia  militia  in  1817* 
Chkpkyaw,  claim  from  lat.  60^  to  65o,  Ion.  lOOo  to  110°  W. ;  7,500  in  1812. 
Chbkokbb,  in  Georgia,  S.  Carolina,  ftc,  till  1836;  then  foroed  beyond  th« ' 
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Chmxitalowa^  ^Bemhiole*,)  680  in  1820,  W.  aide  Chattahoochee. 

Ch1bn«  (Dog,)  near  the  sources  Chien  River;  300  in  1805 ;  200  in  1820. 

CnHBBLBBSH,  40  m.  N.  of  Columbia  Aivto ;  1,400  in  1820. 

Ghicxabaw,  between  heads  of  Mobile  River  in  1780 ;  once  10,000 ;  now  in 

CHiPPAJCGHiKGHnLB,  60  in  1820,  N.  side  Columbia  River,  220  m.  from  its  mouth. 

Chikabomini,  on  Matapony  River,  \%,,  in  1661 ;  but  8  or  4  in  1790 ;  now  extinct. 

Chikaxauoas,  on  Tennessee  River,  90  m.  below  the  Cherokeee,  in  1790. 

Chillatbs,  loO  in  1820,  on  the  Pacmc,  N.  Columbia  River,  beyond  the  Quieetsos. 

CHnxxTKiTTBttCAU,  on  the  Colambia,  next  below  the  Narrows :  1,400  in  1820. 

Chilte,  N.  of  Columbia  River,  on  the  Pacific,  next  N.  of  the  RiUaxthocles. 

Chimnahpitm,  on  Lewis  River,  N.  W.  side  of  the  Columbia ;  1,800  jn  1820. 

Cbuo'Ook,  on  N.  side  Columbia  River ;  in  1930,  about  400  in  28  lodges. 

Chippbwas,  about  Lake  Superior,  and  other  vast  regions  of  the  N.,  very  numeroii. 

Chjtoiioha,  on  W.  bank  Miss.  Rivei'  in  1722:  once  powerful,  then  slaves. 

Choktaw,  S.  of  the  Creeks ;  16,000  in  1812 ;  m  1848  m  Arkansas. 

Chopcnnibh,  on  Kooskooskee  River ;  4,300  in  1806,  in  73  lodges. 

(^fOWAXOK,  (Shawaneee  ?)  in  N.  Carolina,  on  Bepnet's  Creek,  in  1708;  8,000  in  16111 

Chowans,  B.  of  the  Tuscaroras  in  N.  Carolina ;  60  join  the  Tuscaroras  in  1720. 

Chkutbn Aux,  only  another  spelling  of  Knistenaux,  which  see. 

CiAHCLBiXAH,  700  in  1820,  on  the  Columbia  River,  below  the  rapids. 

Clakstab,  W.  R.,  on  a  river  flowing  into  the  Columbia  at  Wappatoo  Islaxkd. 

Clamoctomich,  on  the  Pacifie,  next  N.  of  the  ChilU ;  260  in  ISKiO. 

C1.AXIXATAB,  on  the  S.  W.  side  of  Wappatoo  Island ;  200  in  1820,  W.  R. 

Clannabxinivuns,  S.  W.  side  of  Wappatoo  Island ;  280  in  1^20,  W.  R. 

Clatsops,  about  2  m.  N.  of  the  mouth  of  Columbia  Kiver;  1,300  in  1820. 

Clabjlames,  on  a  river  of  their  name  flowingmto  the  Wallaumut ;  1,800  in  1820. 

C^Bis,  on  a  river  flowing  into  Sabine  Lake,  1600;  the  COBI110  of  Hennepin,  probabty. 

C0HAKIB8,  nearly  destroyed  in  Pontiak's  time;  in  1800,  a  few  near  Lake  Winnebago. 
r         CoLAPissAB,  on  £.  bank  Mississippi  in  1720,  opposite  head  of  Lake  Pontohartrain. 
i         CoNCHATTAS  camc  to  Appalousas  m  1794,  from  £.  the  Mississ. ;  in  1801,  on  Sabine. 
I  CoKOAREBS,  a  small  tribe  on  Congaree  River,  S.  Carolina,  in  1701 ;  long  since  gone. 

'  CcmoTS,  perhaps  Kanhawas,  being  once  on  that  river ;  (Canais,  and  variations.) 

CoouLOO-oosB,  1,500  in  1806,  poost  of  Pacific,  8.  of  Columbia  r.,  and  S.  of  Killawals. 
j  C00P8PBLXAB,  on  a  river  fallinff  into  the  Columbia.  N.  of  Clark's ;  1,600  in  1906. 

C008ADAB,  (Creeks,)  once  resided  near  the  River  Tallapoosie. 
I  CopPBB,  SO  called  from  their  copper  ornaments,  on  Coppermine  River,  in  the  north. 

ColLBES,  (Tuscaroras,)  on  Neus  River,  N  Carolina,  in  1700,  and  subsequentlv. 
,  CoBONKAWA,  on  St.  Jacintha  River,  between  Trinity  and  Brazos ;  860  in  1820. 

CowLiTHiCK,  on  Columbia  River,  62  m.  from  its  mouth,  in  3  villages ;  2,400  in  1820. 
'  Cbbbks,  (Muscogees,)  Savannah  r.  to  St.  Augustine,  thence  to  Flint  r.,  1730. 

Cbees,  (Lynx,  or  Cat,)  anotner  name  of  the  finistenaux,  or  a  part  of  them. 

Cbows,  (Absorokas,)  S.  branches  of  the  Yellowstone  River;  46,000  in  1834. 

Cin&AHif IM,  on  both  sides  Columbia  River,  above  the  Sokulks ;  1,200  in  1820. 

Dabcota,  or  Bogota,  the  name  by  which  the  Sioux  know  themselves. 

Dblawabb,  (Lenna-lcnape,)  those  once  on  Delaware  River  and  Bay ;  600  in  176D.  * 

Dn?ONDADiB8,  (Hurons,)  same  called  by  the  French  Tionontatiee. 

DoBOB,  small  tribe  on  the  Maryland  side  Potomac  River,  in  1676. 

D00BIB8,  (Blackfeet,)  but  speak  a  difierent  language. 

D008,  the  Chiens  of  the  French.    See  Chibn. 

]>OTAiiB,  120  in  1806 ;  about  the  heads  of  Chien  River,  in  the  open  country. 

BAacrsEB.    See  Emxjsas. 

EcBEMiKS,  (Canoc-men,)  on  R.  St.  Johns ;  inelude  PaMamaqnoddies  and  St.  Johat. 
Sdutobs,  in  S.  Carolina  in  1670  ;  a  place  still  bears  their  name  there. 
Emusab,  (Seminoles,)  W.  side  Chattahoochee,  2  m.  above  the  Wekisas ;  20  in  1820. 
SicBSBrREB,  at  the  great  Narrows  of  the  ColombiJi;  1,200  in  1820,  in  41  lodges. 
Skibs,  along  E.  side  of  Lake  Erie,  destroved  by  the  Iroquois  about  1664. 
^  SsAwa,  on  River  Pedee,  S.  Carolina,  in  1701 ;  then  powerful ;  Catawbas,  probably. 

EiKBLOOTs,  about  1,000  in  1820,  in  21  lodges,  or  clans,  on  the  Columbia. 
EsQUiMAtrx,  all  along  the  northern  coasts  of  the  froaen  ocean,  N.  of  60^  N.  lat. 
EroBresEWAXLKBS,  (Semin.,)  on  Chattahoochee,  3  m.  above  Ft.  Gaines ;  100  in  1830. 

Pacttujes,  100  in  1820;  on  Stuart  Lake.  W.  Rooky  Mount. ;  lat.  64o,  Ion.  126o  W. 
'  Faxx,  so  called  from  their  residence  at  the  falls  of  the  Kooskooskee     See  Alansajm.' 

Fivx  Natioxs,  Mohawks,  Senecas,  Cayugas,  Onondagas,  and  Oneidas ;  which  see. 
Flat-Hbaos,  (Tutseewas,)  on  a  large  river  W.  R. ;  on  S.  fork  Columbia  r. 
FoLLBs  Atoinbb,  the  French  so  called  the  Menominiei. 
FovD  DV  Lac,  roam  from  Snake  River  to  the  Sandy  Lakes. 
FowL-TOvpNS,  (Seminoles,)  12  m.  £.  Fort  Scott ;  about  300  in  1820. 
FoxBi,  (Ottagamies,)  called  Renarda  by  the  French ;  dispossessed  by  B.  Hawk's  war. 

Oak AWBBB,  on  the  hesds  of  Potomac  River ;  same  as  Kanhaways,  probably. 

Oatbbad,  Martha's  Vineyard ;  200  in  1800 ;  in  1820,  340. 

OBAHPifciTXBy  onQimndT.,N.sidcL.  Ontaiio;  Mohawka«  Scntcasy  and  oth. ;  ifiOO, 
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Obos  VnrrBBS,  W.  Missiisippi,  on  Maria  Birer,  in  1806 ;  in  1884,  3,00(K 

Habb-foot,  next  S.  of  the  Esqaimaux,  and  in  perpetual  war  with  them. 
Hallibbbs,  a  tribe  of  Creeks,  destroyed  in  1818. 

Hannakallal,  600  in  1820,  on  Pacific,  S.  Columbia,  next  bmnd  the  Lnckkarto. 
Hassanambsits,  a  tribe  of  Nipmuks,  embraced  Christianity  m  1660. 
HiHiOHBNiMMO,  1,300  in  1820,  from  mouth  of  Lastaw  River,  up  it  to  the  forks. 
Hbllwits,  100  m.  along  the  Columbia,  from  the  falls  upward,  on  the  N.  side. 
Hbbbino  Pond,  a  remnant  of  Wampanoags,  in  Sandwich,  Mass. ;  about  40. 
HiBTAN8,'(Camanche8,)  erratic  bands ;  from  Trinity  to  Brasos,  and  Red  Kiyer. 
HiNi,  (Cadodache,)  200  in  1820,  on  Angelina  r.,  between  Red  r.  and  Rio  del  Nortt. 
Hitohittbbb,  once  on  Chattahoochee  r. ;  600  now  in  Arkansas ;  speak  Muskogee. 
HoHiLP08«  (Tushepahas,)  300  in  1820,  above  great  falls  on  Clark*s  River. 
HuMAS,  (Oumaa,)  **  Red  nation,*'  in  Ixsussees  Parish,  La.,  in  1805,  below  Manchak. 
HuBONS,  (Wyanaots,  Quatoghies,)  adjacent,  and  N.  gt.  lakes ;  subd.  by  Iroq.,  1650. 

Illinois,  **  the  lake  of  men,"  both  sidea  Illinois  r. ;  12,000  in  1670 ;  60  towns  in  ITOd 

Inibs,  or  Taohibs,  [Texas  PI  branch  Sabine;  80  men  in  1806;  speak  Caddo. 

low  ATS,  on  loway  River  before  Black  Hawk's  war ;  1,100  beyona  the  Mississippi 

iBoauois,  1606,  on  St.  Lawrence,  below  Quebec ;  1687,  both  sides  Ohio,  to  Miss. 

IsATis,  sometimes  a  name  of  tl'e  Sioux  before  1755. 

Ithbtbmamits,  600  in  1820,  on  N.  side  Columbia,  near  the  Cathlaskos. 

JiLAK,  one  of  the  three  tribes  of  Camanches,  on  sooroes  Brasos,  Del  Norte,  fto. 

Kadapaus,  a  tribe  in  N.  Carolina  in  1707. 

Kahunblbs,  400  in  1820,  W.  B^cky  Mountains ;  abode  unknown. 

K.AL008A8,  a  tribe  found  early  in  Florida,  long  since  extinct. 

Kanbnatish,  on  the  Padoucas'  fork  of  the  Platte ;  400  in  1805. 

Kan HAWAS,  Oanawese  or  Canhaways ;  on  the  River  Ranhawa,  formerly. 

Kansas,  on  the  Arkansas  River ;  about  1.000  in  1836 ;  in  1820,  1,850. 

Kaskaskias,  (lUin.)  on  a  river  of  same  name  flowing  into  the  Mississ. ;  250  in  1797. 

Kasbatas,  between  sources  of  the  Platte  and  Rocky  Mountains ;  3,000  in  1836. 

Kattbba,  (Padoucas,)  not  located  by  travellers.    See  Padoucas. 

Kbbbatsa,  (Crows,)  both  sides  Yellowstone,  above  mouth  Big  Horn  r. ;  3.500  in  ISOff. 

Kbtchb,  £.  branch  Trinity  River  in  1806 :  once  on  the  Sabine ;  260  in  1820. 

KiAWAS,  on  Padouca  River,  beyond  the  ^ites  ;  1^000  in  1806. 

KiOENB,  on  the  shore  of  Pacific  Ocean  in  1821,  under  the  chief  Sluttegates. 

KiKAPOO,  formerly  in  Illinois ;  now  about  300,  chiefly  beyond  the  MississippL 

KiLLAMUB,  a  branch  of  the  Clatsops,  on  the  coast  of  the  Pacific  Ocean ;  about  1,000L 

KiLLAWAT,  in  a  large  town  on  the  coast  of  the  Pacific^  E.  of  the  Luktons. 

KiLLAXTHOOLES,  100  in  1820,  at  the  mouth  of  ^Columbia  River,  on  N.  side. 

KiMOBNiMS,  a  band  of  the  Chopunnish,  on  Lewis's  River ;  800  in  1820,  in  33  clans. 

KiNAi,  about  Cook's  Inlet,  on  the  coast  of  the  Pacific  Ocean. 

Kites,  (Staetans.)  between  sources  Platte  and  Rocky  Mountains ;  about  500  in  1820. 

KiSBABONS  inhabited  Michilimakinak  in  1680 ;  a  Huron  tribe. 

KNiSTBNAtrx,  on  Assinnaboin  River;  5,000  in  1812;  numerous;  women  comely. 

KoNAOBNS,  Esquimaux,  inhabiting  Kadjak  Island,  lat.  68^,  Ion.  152o  W. 

KooB-BOO-oosB,  on  the  coast  of  the  Pacific,  S.  of  the  Killawats :  1,500  in  1835. 

KusBABAWAOBS,  One  of  six  tribes  on  £.  shore  of  Chesapeak  in  1607 ;  (Tuscaroras  ?) 

Lahanna,  2,000  in  1820,  both  sides  Columbia,  above  the  mouth  of  Clark's  River. 

liAPANNB.    See  Apachbs. 

Labtiblo,  600  in  1820,  at  the  fttUs  of  Lastaw  River,  below  Wayton  Lake. 

Lbap,  (Sioux,)  600  in  1820,  on  the  Missouri,  above  Prairie  du  Chien. 

Lbbch  River,  about  350  in  1820,  near  Sandy  Lake,  lat  46°  9'  N. 

Lenna  Lenapb,  once  from  Hudson  to  Delaware  River  ;  now  scattered  in  the  MTest. 

LiPANis,  800  in  1816,  from  Rio  Grande  to  the  interior  of  Texas ;  light  hair. 

LoucBBUX,  next  N.  of  the  Esquimaux,  or  S.  of  lat.  67°  15'  N. 

Lubawis,  800  in  1820,  W.  of  the  Rocky  MounUins ;  abode  unknown. 

Lubbabso,  1,200  in  1820,  coast  of  Pacific,  S.  of  Columbia  r.,  beyond  the  Shallalah. 

LuBTONS,  20  in  1820,  W.  of  the  Rocky  Mountains ;  abode  unknown. 

Hachapunoas,  in  N.  Carolina  in  1700 ;  practised  cironmcision. 
Mandans,  1,250  in  1805,  1200  m.  fm.  mouth  of  Misso. ;  1838,  reduced  to  21  by  sm.  pos. 
Manooaos,  or  Tutblobs,  (Iroquois,)  Nottoway  River,  formerly ;  now  extinct. 
Manhattans,  (Mohicans,)  once  on  the  island  where  New  York  city  now  stands. 
*  *  Mankahoabs,  once  on  the  upper  waters  of  the  Rappahannock  r. ;  extinct  long  ago. 
Marachitbs,  (Abenakies,)  on  the  St.  John's ;  a  remnant  remains. 
Mabsapbaoubs,  once  on  Long  Island,  S.  side  of  Oyster  Bay  ;  extinct. 
Mabshpbbs,  (Wampanoags,)  315  in  1832;  Barnstable  Co.,  Mass.;  mixed  with  blacks. 
Mascoutins,  or  Fibb  Ind.,  betw.  Mississ.  and  L.  Michigan,  1665 ;  (Sacs  and  Foxes  ?) 
Massachusetts^  the  state  perpetuates  their  name. 
Mass  A  wo  MBS,  (Iroquois,)  once  spread  over  Kentucky. 
Mathlahobs,  50O  in  1820,  on  an  island  in  the  mouth  o^WaUanmat  Eiver,  W.  B. 
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IfATSS,  600  in  1806,  St.  Gabriel  Creek,  mouth  of  Guadaloope  RWer,  LoultiaiuL 
MsNOMiNiss,  ( Algonkins J  once  on  Illinois  r. ;  now  300  W.  Mississippi. 
M—8AB8AGyB8,  2,000  in  1764,  N.  of,  and  adjacent  to,  L.  Huron  and  Superior. 
IfiAMis,  (Algonkins,)  once  on  the  r.  of  their  name ;  now  1,600,  beyond  Ute  MiftiWi 
KiKABAUKiBS,  (Seminolee,)  about  1,000  in  1821 :  yerj  warlike. 
If niMAKS,  (Algonkins,)  3,000  in  1700,  in  Nova  Scotia ;  the  Buriquois  of  the  French* 
HnuuK^BAXTON,  (Tushepaha,)  300  in  1820,  Clark's  River,  above  great  falls,  W.  B. 
If  csrraJLBS,  2,d00  in  180o,  6  m.  above  the  Mandans,  on  both  sides  Knife  River. 
M nfDAWABCAJiTOK,  in  1805,  on  both  sides  Mississippi,  firom  St.  Peter's  upward. 
HinooBs,  once  such  of  the  Iroquois  were  so  called  as  resided  upon  the  Scioto  River. 
HncBi,  Wolf  tribe  of  the  Lenna  Lenape,  once  over  New  Jersey  and  part  of  Peniu 
H188OUBJB8,  once  on  that  part  of  theKiver  just  below  Grand  r.,  in  18^.  * 
M1TCHIOAMIB8,  one  of  the  five  tribes  of  the  Illinois  ;  location  uncertain. 
Mohawks,  head  of  Five  Nations ;  formerly  on  Mohawk  r^  a  few  now  in  Canada. 
IC0HBOAH8,  or  MoHBAKUNMinLS,  in  1610,  Hudson  r.  ftrom  Esopus  to  Albany. 
MoxACANS,  (Tuscaroras,)  once  near  where  Richmond,  Virginia,  now  is. 
M0NOOULATCHB8,  on  the  W.  side  of  the  MississippL    See  jBataooulas. 
XoNTAOKBS,  (Algonkins,)  N.  side  St.  Law.,  betw.  Saguenay  and  Tadousao,  in  1600. 
XoiCTAUiLS,  on  B.  end  of  Long  Island,  formerly  ;  head  of  13  tribes  of  that  island. 
MoflLATOKa,  80  in  1607 ;  40  in  1669,  in  Lancaster  and  Richmond  counties,  Virginia. 
MosarxToe,  once  a  numerous  race  on  the  E.  side  of  the  Isthmus  of  Darien. 
MuLTNOMABS,  (Wappatoo,)  800  in  1820,  mouth  of  Multnomah  River,  W.  R. 
MuvasTS,  (Delawares,)  in  1780,  N.  branch  Susquehannah  r. ;  to  the  Wabash  in  1808. 
lIx»KOOBK8, 17»000  in  1775,  on  Alabama  and  Apalachicola  Rivera.    See  B.  iv. 

Nabbdachbs,  (Caddo,)  on  branch  Sabine,  15  m.  above  the  Inies ;  400  in  1805. 
Nabuos,  between  N.  Mexico  and  the  Pacific;  live  in  stone  houses,  and  manufkotort. 
Nakoaxocs,  120  in  1805,  on  Sabine,  60  m.  W.  of  the  Yattassees ;  (Caddo.) 
Naxtixokbs.  1711,  on  Nantikoke  River;  1765,  at  Wyoming;  same  year  went  wmL 
Najlootah,  tne  name  by  which  the  Sioux  know  themselves. 
Kabkaoahsbts,  S.  side  of  the  bay  which  ]>erpetuate8  their  name ;  nearly  extinct. 
Kashuatb,  (Nipmuks,)  on  that  river  horn  its  mouth,  in  Massachusetts. 
Katchbx,  at  Natohes ;  discovered,  1701 ;  chiefly  destroyed  by  French,  1720. 
Katchitochbs,  onoe  at  that  place ;  100  in  1804 ;  ^ow  upon  Red  River. 
Katbotbtains,  200  in  1820,  W.  R.,  on  a  river  of  their  name.  W.  of  the  Facullief. 
Natiks.  (Nipmuks,)  in  Massachusetu,  in  a  tovm  now  callea  after  them. 
Nbchacokb,  (Wappatoo,)  100  in  1820,  S.  side  Columbia,  near  Quicksand  r.,  W.  B. 
Nbskbbtoo,  700  in  1820,  on  the  Pacific,  S.  of  the  Columbia,  beyond  the  Touicon«. 
NsMALdUiNNBR,  (Wappatoo,)  200  in  1820,  N.  side  Wallaumut  River,  3  m.  up. 
NxAxmu,  a  tribe  of  the  Narraffansets,  and  in  alliance  with  them,  p.  131. 
N1CARIAOA8,  once  about  Michilimakinak ;  joined  Iroquois  in  1723,  as  seventh  nation. 
N1PIMIM8,  (original  Algonkins,)  400  in  17M,  near  the  source  of  Ottoway  River. 
KiPMinLB,  eastern  intenor  of  Mass. ;  1,500  in  1775 ;  extinct.    See  p.  82,  104, 164, 27A> 
KomKiDOBWOKS,  (Abenakies,)  on  Penobscot  River.    See  Book  iii.  303,  311. 
NorrowATS,  on  Nottoway  River,  in  Virginia ;  but  2  of  clear  blood  in  1817. 
NTAOKBy  (Mohicans,)  or  Makhattams,  onoe  about  the  Narrows,  in  New  York. 

OAKXUixtBB,  (Mnsko^ees,)  to  the  E.  of  Flint  River ;  about  200  in  1834. 
O0AJCBOHB8,  in  Virginia  in  1607 ;  had  before  been  powerful ;  then  reduced. 
OcHBBS.    See  Uchbbs.  —  Perhaps  Ochetos ;  230  in  Florida  in  1826,  at  Ochee  Blii£ 
OooKAS,  (Creeks.)    See  Book  iv.  860. 

O71BWA8,  (Chippeways,)  30,000  in  1836,  about  the  great  lakes,  and  N.  of  them. 
Okatiounans,  (Seminolesj^  580  in  1820,  near  Fort  Gaines,  B.  side  Mississippi. 
OsAHAB,  2,200  in  1820,  on  Elkhom  River,  80  m.  fh>m  Council  Bluffii. 
OsBiSAB,  one  of  the  Five  Nations ;  ehief  seat  near  Oneida  Lake,  New  York. 
OvoMBAOAS,  one  of  the  Five  Nations :  formerly  in  New  York:  800  in  1840. 
OoTijLBHOOTS,  (Toshepahas.)  400  in  1820,  on  Clark*s  River,  W.  Rooky  Moontaiiii. 
OtAOB»,  4,000  in  1830,  about  Arkansas  and  Osage  Rivers :  many  tribes. 
Otaoamibs,  (Winnebagoes,)  300  in  1780,  betw.  Lake  of  the  Woods  and  the  Mistlif. 
Otobs,  1,500  in  1820;  in  1805,  500:  15  leagues  up  the  River  Platte,  on  S*  n^e. 
Ottawas,  1670,  removed  from L.  Superior  to  Michilimakinak:  2,800  in  1820. 
OviATAMOMS,  or  Waas,  (Kikapoos,)  mouth  of  Eel  r.,  Ind.,  1791,  in  a  village  3  m.  kag. 
OvMAB,  B.  bank  Mississippi  in  1722,  in  2  villages,  quarter  of  a  mile  from  the  rivei; 
OWAMISSAB,  (Seminole8,J  100  in  1820,  on  E.  waters  of  St.  Mark's  River. 
Oiat,  2,000  in  1750;  on  Osaw  River  in  1780,  which  flows  into  the  MississippL 
Obmibs,  one  of  the  six  Uibea  on  B.  shore  of  Maryland  and  Virginia  in  169/; 

Paoajtab,  on  Qaelquechose  River,  La. ;  80  men  in  1805 ;  40  m.  S.  W.  NatohitoekM.        ^1 

Padougas,  3,000  warriors  in  1724,  on  the  Kansas ;  dispersed  before  1805. 

Padowaoas*  by  some  the  Senecas  were  so  called ;  uncertain. 

Pailui,  200  in  1820,  on  coast  of  the  Pacific,  N.  Columbia  r.,  beyond  the  Potnitki. 

Palackbs,  a  tribe  found  early  in  Florida,  but  long  since  extinct. 

Pamlioo,  b9t  15  in  1708,  about  Pamlico  Sound,  in  N.  Carolina :  extinct. 

Paxcab.  once  on  Red  River,  of  Winnipec  L  ;  afterwards  joined  the  Omahat. 

fmBA'^o^ct^)  ^  TiUagM  in  1750, 8.  br.  MiHOori;  70  villaget  on  Red r.,  1755. 
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TAjnnoL   9mALLiMJtwmMM,tJ9»iklBb^mkhmdM9im'Bmn'Bi9tr. 
Pascatawats,  onee  »  eonstderabl*  titbe  ob  the  HaiykoM  ndm  Potonae 
Paagaoovlaa,  2S  am  in  1805,  on  SM  r.^  aO  m.  bdo«r  Natchito^es ;  from  Fknidft. 
P,iM4 M tQPODPa,  OS  Sdioodak  r.,  Me., »  Petiy  P&eaauit  Poiat,  a  snail  nnmber. 
pAUJtKB,  10,000  in  1820,  ott  the  Platte  and  KaiWH;  BcpahUcans,  Loums,  and  PietA, 
PAWiMvrcmrBMUK,  100  im  18SK) ;  sBBall,  bnre  tribe,  in  the  prairiea  of  Miaeonri. 
Pawtuokbts,  (NipBoka.)  on  Merrimae  RiTer.  whero  Chelmaford  nov  is ;  extinet. 
Pboah s,  (Niinnaka 0  10  in  1793,  in  Dndley,  Msas  ,  on  a  leaerratian  of  200  acraa. 
Pblloatpallak,  (Chopnnnisk,)  1,800  in  1820,  on  Keoekooskee  r.,  abore  fecks,  W.  B» 
PweMOOTa,  ( AbenakiesJ  990,  on  an  island  in  PenobaeoC  r.,  12  m.  above  Bamger» 
Pbmxajkooks,  (Nimnuka.)  along  Merrimae  r.,  whete  is  now  Concord,  N.  H.,  £e, 
PaouAi,  97 in  1800,  on  Cnmnt  Biver:  one  of  the  five  tribes  of  the  lUtnoia. 
PsauAKBTS,  ( Abenakies,)  on  sources  Saoo  BiTsr ;  destroyed  bj  English  in  1735. 
Psauan,  about  the  mouth  of  Conneetient  Bivcr:  subdued  in  1637. 
Phillimsbs,  (Seminoles,)  on  or  near  the  Suane  River,  Florida,  in  1817. 
PiANKASHAWS,  3,000  ouos,  ou  the  Wabash;  in  1780,  but  960;  suise  driven  meat. 
PiAN  KATAinL.  a  tribe  in  Virginia  when  ftrst  setded ;  nnloeated. 
Pu— now,  (Sioux,]  160  in  1820,  on  the  St.  Peter's,  16  m.  from  its  month. 
PiSHOmtPAH,  2,600  in  1816,  N.  side  Cokmibia  Biver,  at  Musdeshell  Rapids,  W.  B. 
PoTOASB,  200  in  1820,  coast  Pacific,  N.  mouth  Cokunbia,  bejond  Claaoetomichs. 
PoTTOWATTOKiB,  1671,  OU  Noquot  L,  L.  Michigan;  1681,  at  Chicago. 
PowBATAmk32  tribes  spread  over  Virginia  when  first  discovered  by  the  "Ri^gUA, 
PiiA»%  the  Winnebagoes  were  so  eaUed  by  the  French  at  one  period. 

QTJABAOOS^ri^pmuks,)  at  a  place  of  the  same  name,  now  Brookfield,  Mass. 
QuAPAW,  700  in  1820,  on  Arkansas  r.,  opp.  Little  Ro4^ ;  reduced  by  sm.  pox  in  1790* 
QuATHLAHPOHTLBS,  on  S.  W.  sids  Columbia,  above  mouth  T&hwahnahiook  River. 
QuATOOHiB,  rWyandots,)  (mce  8.  side  L.  Wichigiin ;  sold  their  lands  to  Bug.  in  1707. 
QuBaADAB.    See  Coobadab* 

QuiBBTsoa,  on  the  Pacific ;  260  in  1820;  N.  Columbia  r.,  next  N.  of  the  Quiniilts. 
QuumutBt  on  ooast  of  the  Padfio,  N.  of  Columbia  r. ;  260  in  1820 ;  next  the  Pailsha. 
QunrNBCHART,  eoast  Paoifie,  next  N.  Calasthedes,  N.  Cohimbta  r. ;  2,000  in  1820. 
QrnrMiPUBA  are  thoee  called  Bayagoulaa  by  the  Chevalier  TontL 
QuoDDiBS.    See  PABBAMAauooDiB. — 3  ColL  Maas.  Hist.  Soo.  iiL  181. 

Bapids.    See  PAwnrvemrBicirKB. 

RsiMKUHnrD,  (Seminoles,)  100  in  1820,  en  Chattahooehie  r.,  12  m.  idwve  Florida  Ibie. 

BfiDKJfiTB,  so  called  from  their  copper  knives ;  roam  in  the  region  of  Slave  Lake. 

Bbd^tick,  (Seminoles,)  the  Baton  Rouge  of  the  French. 

Bbd-wino.  (Sioux,)  on  Lake  Pepin^  under  a  chief  of  their  name ;  100  in  1820. 

Bioabbb,  jFftunees,)  before  1806,  16  large  vilL  on  Missouri  r. ;  reduced  by  snudl  pots. 

BrVBB,  (Mohegans,)  S.  of  the  Iroouoia,  down  the  N.  side  of  Hudson  r. 

BouND-HBAOS,  (Hurous,)  B.  side  Lake  Superior  j2,600  in  1764. 

Btawab,  on  the  Padouoa  fork  of  the  Miasouri;  900  in  1820. 

Saohdaovbss,  (Powhatana,)  perhape  the  tme  name  of  the  Powhatans. 

Sankhikans,  the  Delawares  knew  the  Mohawks  by  that  name. 

Saittbbs,  a  small  tribe  in  N.  (Carolina  in  1701,  on  a  river  peri»etuating  their  name. 

Sapokibs,  (Wanamies,)  Sapona  RiTer,  Carolina,  in  1700 ;  joined  Tosearoraa,  17901 

Batanab,  a  name,  it  is  said,  given  the  Shawanees  by  the  Iroquois. 

Saukb,  or  Sao,  united  with  Fox  before  1806 ;  then  on  Missies.,  above  Illinois. 

Sautbubb,  or  Fall  Ikdiaitb  of  the  French,  about  the  fldls  of  St.  Mary. 

Satannabb,  so  oalled  from  the  river,  or  tiie  river  from  them ;  perhaps  Yamaseea* 

BcATTAKOOKS,  upper  part  of  Trev,  N.  T.^  went  from  New  England  about  1672* 

Sbm ikolbb  have  been  established  in  Florida  a  hundred  yean. 

8BNBCA8,  one  of  the  Five  Nations;  '*  ranged  many  thousand  miles*'  in  1700. 

SBPOWBi,  in  Virginia  in  1776,  but  a  lemnant.    See  Sapomibs. 

Sb&ranna,  (Savannahs  h  in  Gteorgla ;  neariy  destroyed  by  the  Westoes  about  1670. 

Sbwbbs,  a  small  tribe  in  N.  Carolina,  mentioned  by  Lawson  in  1710. 

Bhallalak,  1,200  in  1816,  on  the  Padfie,  S.  (Miimbta  r.  nest  the  Cookkoo-oosee. 

Shallattoos,  on  Colombia  River,  above  the  Skaddals ;  100  in  1820. 

SBAttWAPPONB,  400  in  1820,  on  the  heads  of  Cataract  and  Taptul  Rivers. 

BhawaXB,  once  over  Ohio ;  1672,  eubdued  by  Iroquois ;  1,883  near  St.  Louis  in  1820. 

Bhbabtuklb,  900  in  1820,  on  the  Paeifio,  S.  Columbia  r.,  next  bevend  the  Touita. 

Bhinikoosb,.  a  tribe  of  Long  Island^  about  what  is  now  South  Hampton. 

Shoshonbb,  30^000  in  1&20,.  enplains  N.  BCissouri ;  at  war  with  the  Blackfeet. 

Bhoto,  (Wappatoo,)  460  in  1820,  on  Columbia  River,  opposite  mouth  of  Wallaumut. 

SiOAirMtBa,  1,000  in  1820,  among  the  spurs  of  the  Rooky  Mountains,  W.  of  the  Rapids 

Bionx,  discovered  by  Freneh,  1666;  38,000  in  1820,  St.  Peter's,  Mississ.^  and  Misao.  * 

fiissATOKBS,  upper  portions  of  Red  r.,  of  L.  Winnipeo  and  St.  Peter's,  m  1820; 

BlTIMABSA.    neie  CBiTunoxA. 

BiTKA,  on  Kinff  George  IIL  Islands^  on  the  coast  of  the  Pacific,  about  lat  67o  M. 

Bix  Natiomo,  Oroquois,)  Mohawk,  Seneca,  Onondagm,  Oneida,  Cayun,  Shawaaiu 

BxABDALS,  on  Cat«i»et  River,  26  bu  N.  of  the  Kg  Narrows ;  200  in  1820. 

6xBB>B«MiBa^9|^Ml890,oaBrivef  of  their  BSBM  flowing  into  the  Lasted. 


brmah  -noBBs  mkd  stmoiM  U 

ScTLMwr,  oaCohunbiaRimr,  tomStMgMBlikadniMnrd;  MMfnlSM. 
ivmmnoiM,  ta  Tdoku-ib,  od  VanlHoD  Biiwr,  Ijl,  B  leuaea  W.  of  N.  Ibnta. 
Smoxihop,  on  Columbia  T.,Kt  the  Dumlk  of  IkaLabiehe;  8UI  in  1830,  in  3)  dkM. 

SoKOKiB,  on  Saco  BJTcr,  Mahu,  oatll  1725,  whan  tbn  «M)dT*w  to  Cookda. 
SoKULK,  on  tlie  CnUiotMS,  than  month  of  Lawli'i  BiTOt;  3,460  ia  1830. 
BocKiaDM*,  (Hikmmhi,)  onse  »  nllei  by  (ba  mtif  French. 
SooTiB,  (Otiowos,)  ■  buid  piobelilT  mMthaa  foi  i.  trib«  In  the  Pnoch. 
BoTBiraoM,  (ChopUDDuh.tonN.  lideB.  InkotLewia'aBtTer;  400iBlS30;  W,M.- 
SpOKkiH,  on  touicei  Lewu'i  Riva,  dt«t  >  Una  (not  at  wiinDj,  W.  Roolcj  Hbb 
BauuiHuura,  on  CatuutT.,  below  the  U*dd*l*i  taOinlSSO;  ff.RoAjtlf. 
Bunruis,  oaheedi  Chjenr.,intfa  tfaeKftBeukTMii  WOinlBOS;  reaemble  Kiawu. 
ftroCEBntnOB,  Khw,  (UDheBmBauil&tHitiHa,)e«UwiteiliiiN.Y.,  1786;  400  in  UaiL 
BiocKsniiMiB.  Mul.,  (Hohsgui,)  ••ttled  Ikne  ta  1734;  went  to  Oneida  in  ITBf). 
Si.  JoH)f-a,  (Abea«luM,)  about  300  itilt  renkia  on  that  rivw. 
SoouaKasaoz,  on  W.  dioia  of  Hd.  in  U07  ;  that riT^perpatnln  their  lusw. 
BxnsEBi,  near  ■ourcn  of  ■  bnaoh  of  the  SMkHbawan,  w.  Bockj  Mountainia 
Btmuosb,  a  numeioua  raoe,  on  the  A.  dd*  of  the  bthmue  of  Derien. 

iten  of  Fniiei'i  Bivei,  La. 

ithooane. 

.300  in  1830. 

uu  and  Mikaonliie. 

lint  Elver,  near  the  Chehewa. 

amnbeKd  330  in  1830. 

0  sailed  the  Abendtiee. 
ttered  among  other  lowne. 
II,  mod  Calarada  Riran. 

a.  W.  of  Naoogdodiee,  ISOL 

1  Lake  Biie, 

i  m.  aboTe  fork ;  100  in  1830, 
laji  went  to  Eed  r.  in  17M. 
>o.,  St.  Peter'*;  " real pintet." 
their  general  name. 
.1807. 

nnibali. 
ToHKAWA,  TOO  in  1320,  emtic,  about  Baj  St.  Bernardo. 
TOTBBIM,  on  the  mountaina  it.  of  the  Saponea,  in  N.  Carolina,  in  1700. 

TOTUIKBTS.       Bft  MOHATOIS. 

TowiCA^iNO.  or  TowouH,  one  of  three  tribea  on  theBraio*.     See  TAau&OUrA. 
noHOKTHODAHS,  Hennepin  to  called  the  Seneeai ;  by  Cox,  called  SonnoutOTana. 
TtnusATcBK,  on  Tallapooiie  Riier,  30  m.  aboTe  Foit  Alabama,  in  177S. 
TuincA,  (Mobilian,)  on  Red  River,  90  m.  aboTa  ita  moacb  ;  bat  30  in  1830. 
Twxn,  (Hohegans.)  once  ii 
TCBSBFAHAI,  and  OOTUJHC  .__,.,..     .  _  ..      .  . 

TuacaxoKx,  on  Keni  i.,  N.  Carolina,  till  1713 ;  a  bnr  now  in  Leniton,  Niagara  t. 
TonuiBB.    See  Hakooaeb,  or  HAHsoaoa. 
TirmnnwA,  on  a  riTer  W.  Rockr  Mta.,  auppoaed  to  be  a  branch  of  the  ColnmUa. 
TnaKIWSM,  (Uiamiea,)  in  1780,  on  the  Oieat  Miami ;  ao  called  b;  the  Iroquola. 

Ccavn,  aoce  on  Chattaachee  t.,  4  towns ;  aoma  went  to  Florida,  aome  weit. 
UrAI.IAB,  (Seminolea,)  070  in  1820, 13  m.  aboTe  Fort  Oainei,  an  Chattahooahe*  i. 
^BUjacBiacni,  a  tribe  about  Prince  WlUiam's  Sound,  N.  W.  coait. 
IjiaaAH,  on  coait  of  the  Pacifle,  9.  Colnmbia,  bejond  the  Neekeetooe ;  UO  in  1S30. 
tlXALACETOO,  one  of  the  three  tribea  once  oompoaing,  the  Lenna  Lanape. 
UMaXIBa,  the  head  tribe  of  Lenna  Lenape. 
tTircaAOWM,  a  tribe  andentl}  on  Long  laland.  New  York. 
Vrtfi  ■"■  * ,  (Uinetare,}  eommonlf  called  Crowa. 

Waaxioini,  80  m.  op  Colnmbia  Bim,  oppodte  the  CatUamata :  400  in  1888. 
Tanvoa,  (Iroqnaia.)  between  W.  branch  of  Delaware  and  Bndaon  i. 
Wa.00,  (Pani*,)  800  in  1830,  on  Braioi  HJTer,  34  m.  from  ita  month. 
Vaaowrvna,  on  N.  brmucb  Colnmbia  BJTei,  tram  Lapage  r.  upward :  700  in  1808. 
VAHraTOHn,  (Sioiu,}  roTe  in  the  coun^  on  N.  W.  iide  St.  Fetec'a  RiTtr. 
VAsrAcotrr^  (Sionz  P)  in  the  eonntr;  B.  V.  St.  Peter'a  in  1809;  narer  atationaiy. 
VaKsaira,  (Nipmuka,)  once  an  HerrUoae  RiTer,  where  Lowell,  Maaa.,  now  ia. 
VAMraxoaa,  perhapa  the  Sd  nation  in  importance  in  N.  B.  when  aettled  ij  the  Eng 
Wamntie,  at  and  about  Eaopui  in  17S8 ;  alao  aeroaa  the  Hudion  to  the  UiiiaL 
T4BAJ(a>coHauiiiB,  luppoatdto  be  the  aame  ai  the  Wappingi. 
VaUAm,  on  Bairataria  Iiland  in  1830,  oonddeiable ;  ISoi,  at  Bay  St.  Fcnh,  0  onlf, 
VajufoMB,  or  Wau,    See  OoiailHOHB. 

VaTSRsn,  once  on  the  ri*et  of  that  name  In  8.  Oatolina,  bnt  long  aince  estlnet. 
VixsruuTO,  OB  the  PadooMltek  of  th«  Fktte,  near  Boekj  Mta. ;  BOO  ia  Utt, 
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WA-WWMOEBt  (Abeaakies,)  once  frooi  Sagadaheek  to  St.  Oeori^  Rirer,  in  Maina. 

WasjulW,  once  in  8.  Carolinat  45  m.  abore  Camden ;  name  ttill  condnoea. 

Wkas,  or  Waas,  (Kikapooa.)    See  Ouiatakovb. 

WwMUAt  (Semin., )  250  tn  1820,  W.  aide  Chattakoodiee,  4  m.  abore  the  CbeakitaloM. 

WsLCH,  nid  to  be  on  a  aoatbon  braneb  of  tbe  MiaaoarL 

WmnowB,  in  1670,  on  Aahlej  and  Bdiato  Birera,  in  8.  Carolina. 

WxnPAHJLTO,  witb  tbe  Klawaa,  in  70  lodgca  in  1805,  Padouca  fork  of  Platte  Hirer. 

WmnLPO,  on  Clark's  BiTer,  from  tbe  month  of  tbe  Laataw ;  2,500  in  1820 ;  W.  B^ 

WHimLPOOLS,  (Chikamangas,)  ao  ealled  from  the  place  of  their  reaidence. 

Wkitb,  W.  of  Miaaiaaippi  Birer ;  mentioned  by  manrtraTeUerB. 

WiOHOOMOOoa,  one  of  the  aiz  tribea  in  Virginia  in  16117,  mentioned  br  Smith. 

WtLLMWABM,  (Chopannish,)  500  in  1820,  on  Willewah  r.,  which  fidli  mto  Lewis't. 

WunrKBAOo,  on  S.  side  Lake  Michigan  until  1832 ;  Ottagamies,  &c. 

WoLV,  I'^oitm  of  the  French;  aerml  mationa  had  tribea  so  called. 

IFoKKOV,  2  leagnea  from  the  Tnacaroraa  in  1701 :  long  aince  extinct. 

WoLLAWAJLLA,  on  Colnmbia  r.,  from  abore  MnscleaheU  Bapids,  W.  Boekj  Mta. 

WTAinMTa,  (Hnrons,)  a  great  aeat  at  Sandnaky  in  1780 ;  warlike. 

WTOOim,  on  the  Snsqnehannah  in  1648,  with  aome  Oneidaa,  2^. 

Wtitiaws,  a  small  tribe  in  N.  Carolina  in  170L 


Tamacbaw,  at  the  blnff  of  their  name  in  ITS,  near  SaTannah,  about  140  men. 
Tamasbb,  S.  border  of  S.  Carolina ;  nearly  deatroyed  in  1715  by  English. 
TAJCFnAOL,  (Camanchea,)  8  tribea  abont  aourtea  Brasos,  del  Norte.  &c. ;  1817, 80,00C 
TAJnnoica,  in  the  plane  country  adjacent  to  E.  side  of  the  Rockr  Mountains. 
Tattambb,  in  Louisiana,  50  m.  from  Natehitoehea,  on  a  creek  foiling  into  Bed  r. 
Taxoos,  fbrmerly  upon  the  rirer  of  their  name ;  extinct  in  1770. 
TBARTBNTAirBS,  ou  banks  St.  Joseph's  r.,  which  flows  into  L.  Michigan,  in  1760. 
Tbhah,  above  the  rapida  of  the  Columbia  in  1820 ;  2,800,  with  some  others. 
Tblstpoo,  (Chopunnish,)  250  in  1820,  on  Weancum  r.,  under  S.  W.  Mountain. 
TooiOOVB,  on  the  Padfte,  next  M.  of  the  month  of  Columbia  Birer ;  700  in  18I0L 
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O  could  their  ancient  Incas  riae  again, 

How  woald  they  uke  up  Israel's  taunting  strain ! 

Art  thou  too  falieOf  Iberia  f  Do  we  «ee 

The  robber  and  the  murderer  weak  as  we? 

Thou,  that  hast  wasted  earth,  and  dared  deepise 

Alike  the  wrath  and  mercy  of  the  ikies. 

Thy  pomp  !•  in  the  graTe,  thy  glory  laid 

Low  in  the  pits  thine  avarice  has  made. 

We  come  with  joy  from  our  eternal  rest, 

To  see  the  oppressor  in  his  turn  oppressed. 

Art  thou  the  God,  the  thunder  of  whose  hand 

Rolled  over  all  our  desolated  land, 

Shook  principalities  and  kingdoms  down. 

And  made  the  mountains  tremble  at  his  frown? 

The  sword  shall  light  upon  thy  boasted  powerii 

And  waste  them  as  thev  wasted  oun 

*Tis  thoe  Omnipotence  his  law  fblfili, 

And  ▼engeance  executes  what  juitiee  wiUi.— Oowvaa 


CHAPTER  I. 


Origin  of  the  name  Indian. — Why  applied  to  the  people  found  in  America. — ^Andeni 
authoTM  supposed  to  have  referred  to  America  in  their  writings — Theopompus — 
Voyage  of  Uanno — Diodorus  Sieidus — Plato — Aristotle — Seneca. 

• 

The  name  Indian  was  erroneously  applied  to  the  original  man  of  America* 
by  ka  first  discorerers.  The  attempt  to  arrive  at  the  East  Indies  by  sailing 
west,  caused  the  discovery  of  the  islands  and  continent  of  America.  When 
they  were  at  first  dtscovered,  Colianbiu,  and  many  after  him,  supposed  they 
had  arrived  at  the  eastern  shore  of  the  continent  of  India,  and  hence  the  peo- 
ple they  found  there  were  called  Indians,  The  error  was  not  discovered  until 
the  name  had  so  obtained,  that  it  could  not  well  be  changed.  It  is  true,  that  it 
matters  but  little  to  us  by  what  name  the  indigenes  of  a  country  are  known, 
and  especially  those  of  America,  in  as  far  as  the  name  is  seldom  used  among 
OS  but  in  application  to  the  aboriginal  Americans.  But  with  the  people  of 
Europe  it  was  not  so  unimportant  Situated  between  the  two  countries,  India 
and  America,  the  same  name  for  the  inhabitants  of  both  must,  at  first,  have 
produced  considerable  inconvenience,  if  not  confusion ;  because,  in  speaking 
of  an  Indian,  no  one  would  know  whether  an  American  or  a  Zealander  was 
meant,  unless  by  the  context  of  the  discourse.  Therefore,  in  a  historical  point 
of  view,  the  error  is,  at  least,  as  much  to  be  deplored  as  that  the  name  of  the 
continent  itself  should  have  been  derived  from  Amtricus  instead  of  Columbus. 

•  So  Darned  from  Vesputius  Ameriais,  a  Floreotine,  who  made  a  discovery  of  some  part 
of  the  coast  of  South  America  in  1409,  two  years  aAer  Cabot  had  explored  llie  coast  of  NorU) 
America;  but  Americus  had  the  fortune  to  confer  hU  name  upon  both.  * 
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It  baa  been  the  practice  of  almost  every  writer,  who  baa  wrhteD  about  the 
primitive  inhabitants  of  a  country,  to  give  some  wild  theories  of  others,  con 
ceming  their  origin,  and  to  close  the  account  with  his  own ;  which  generally 
fiaa  been  more  visionary,  if  possible,  than  those  of  hia  predecessors.  Long^ 
laborious,  and,  we  may  add,  useless  disquisitions  have  been  daily  laid  before 
the  world,  from  the  discovery  of  America  by  Colwnbus  to  the  present  time,  to 
endeavor  to  explain  by  what  means  the  inhabitants  got  from  the  old  to  the 
new  world.  To  act,  therefore,  in  unison  with  many  of  our  predecessors,  wo 
will  begin  as  far  back  as  they  have  done,  and  so  shall  commence  with  Tlteo^ 
pompus  and  others,  from  intimations  in  whose  writings  it  is  alleged  the  an- 
cients had  knowledge  of  America,  and  therefore  peopled  it. 

Theopompus,  a  learned  historian  and  orator,  who  flourished  in  the  time  of 
AUxander  the  Great,  in  a  book  entitled  HiaunumOy  gives  a  sort  of  dialogue 
between  Midas  the  Phrygian  and  SUenua,  The  book  itself  is  lost,  but  Stnibo 
refers  to  it,  and  MlianusriBa  given  us  the  substance  of  the  dialogue  which  fol- 
lows. After  much  conversation,  SUenus  said  to  Midas^  that  Europe,  Asia  and 
Africa  were  bur  islands  surrounded  on  all  sides  by  tlie  sea ;  but  that  there  was 
a  continent  situated  beyond  these,  which  was  of  immense  dimensions,  even 
without  limits ;  and  that  it  was  so  luxuriant,  as  to  produce  animals  of  prodi* 
gious  magnitude,  and  men  grew  to  double  the  height  of  themselves,  and  that 
uey  lived  to  a  far  greater  age  ;*  that  they  had  many  great  cities ;  and  their 
usages  and  la%vs  were  difierent  from  ours ;  that  in  one  city  there  was  more 
than  a  million  of  inhabitants ;  that  gold  and  silver  were  there  in  vast  quanti- 
ties.f  This  is  but  an  abstract  from  Mlianus's  extract,  but  contains  all  of  it  that 
can  be  said  to  refer  to  a  cx>untry  west  of  Europe  and  Africa4  XUan  or  JSU- 
mius  lived  about  A.  D.  200. 

Hanno  flourished  when  the  Carthaginians  were  in  their  greatest  prosperity, 
but  the  exact  time  is  unknown.  Some  place  his  times  40,  and  others  140^ 
years  before  the  founding  of  Rome,  which  would  be  about  800  years  before 
our  era.§  He  was  an  ofiicer  of  great  enterprise,  having  sailed  around  and  ex- 
plored the  coast  of  Africa,  set  out  from  the  Pillars  of  Hercules,  now  called 
the  Straits  of  Gibraltar,  and  sailed  westward  30  days.  Hence  it  is  inferred  by 
many,  that  he^must  have  visited  America,  or  some  of  its  islands.  He  wrote  a 
book,  which  lie  entitled  Periplua^  giving  an  account  of  his  voyages,  which  was 
translated  and  published  about  15§3,  in  Greek.|| 

Many,  and  not  without  tolerably  good  reasons,  believe  that  an  island  or  con* 
tinent  existed  in  the  Atlantic  Ocean  about  this  period,  but  which  disappeared 
afterwards. 

*  Bnffon  and  Raynal  either  had  not  read  this  story,  or  they  did  not  believe  it  to  have  been 
America  ;  for  they  taught  that  all  animals  degenerated  here.  Many  of  the  first  adventurert 
to  the  coasts  of  unknown  countries  reported  them  inhabited  bv  giajits.  Swift  wrote  GtUlirer'i 
Travels  to  bring  such  accounts  into  ridicule.  How  well  be  succeeded  is  evident  from  a 
comparison  of  books  of  voyages  and  traveU  before  and  aAer  bis  time.  DubartoM  hai  this 
passage  >— 

Our  fearless  sailors,  in  for  voyam 
(More  led  by  gain's  hope  than  Uieir  compasses), 
On  th'  Indian  shore  have  sometime  noted  somo 
Whose' bodies  covered  two  broad  acres  room} 
And  in  the  South  Sea  they  have  also  seen 
Some  like  high-topped  and  huge-armed  treen ; 
And  other  some,  whose  monstrous  backs  did  bear 
Two  mifl^ty  wheels,  with  whirling  spokes,  that  were 
Much  liKe  the  winged  and  wide-spreading  sails 
Of  any  wind^nill  turned  with  merry  gales. 

Divine  Wedts,  p.  117,  ed.  4to,  1613. 

t  iGlian,  Yariar.  Historiar.  lib.  iii.  chap.  viii. 

J:  Since  the  text  was  written,  there  has  come  into  mv  bands  a  copy  of  a  translation  of  Jf3\-i 
s  work,  **  in  En^ishe  (as  well  according  to  the  truth  of  the  Greeke  texte,  as  of  the  Latine), 
by  Abraham  Fleming ."    London.  1576,  ^o.    It  differs  not  materially  from  the  above,  which 
is  given  from  a  French  version  of  it. 
5  Encyclopaedia  Perthensis. 

|]  The  best  account  of  Homno  and  his  voyages,  with  which  we  are  acquainted,  is  to  be 
found' in  Mariana's  Hist,  of  Spain,  vol.  i.  93,  109,  119,  122,  133,  and  156,  ed.  Paris,  I7S6, 
i  vols.  4lo. 
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Diodomu  Siculus  says  that  some  ^  Phoenicians  were  cast  upon  a  most  fertile 
'  island  opposite  to  Africa."  Of  this,  he  says,  they  kept  the  most  studied  secrecy, 
which  was  doubtless  occasioned  by  their  jealousy  of  the  advantage  the  discov- 
ery might  be  to  the  neifffahoring  nations,  and  which  they  wished  to  secure 
whollv  to  themselves.  Diodorus  Siculus  lived  about  100  years  before  Christ. 
Islands  lying  west  of  Europe  and  Africa  are  certainly  mentioned  by  Homer 
and  Horace.  They  were  called  McmHdeSj  and  were  supposed  to  be  about 
10,000  furlongs  fi-om  Africa.  Here  existed  the  poets'  fabled  EJyman  fields. 
^it  to  be  more  particular  with  Diodorus,  we  will  let  him  speak  for  himself; 
*  After  having  passed  the  islands  which  lie  beyond  the  Herculean  Strait,  we 
will  speak  of  those  which  lie  much  farther  into  the  ocean.  Towards  Africa, 
and  to  the  west  of  it,  is  an  immense  island  in  the  broad  sea,  many  days'  sail 
from  Lybia.  Its  soil  is  very  fertile,  and  its  surface  variegated  with  mountains 
and  valleys.  Its  coasts  are  mdented  with  many  navigable  rivers,  and  its  fields 
are  well  cultivated :  delicious  gardens,  and  various  kinds  of  plants  and  trees." 
He  finally  sets  it  down  as  the  finest  country  known,  where  the  inhabitants 
have  spacious  dwellings,  and  everjr  thing  in  the  greatest  plenty.  To  say  the 
least  of  this  account  of  Diodorus,  it  corresponds  very  well  with  that  given  of 
the  Mexicans  when  first  known  to  the  Spaniards,  but  perhaps  it  will  compare 
88  well  with  the  Canaries. 

Plato's  accoimt  has  more  weight,  perhaps,  than  any  of  the  ancients.  He 
fived  about  400  years  before  tbe  Christian  era.  A  part  of  his  account  is  as 
follows: — *^1d  those  first  times  [dme  of  its  being  nrst  known],  the  Atlantic 
was  a  most  broad  island,  and  there  were  extant  most  powerful  kings  in  it, 
who,  with  joint  forces,  appointed  to  occupy  Asia  and  Europe :  And  so  a  most 
grievous  war  was  carried  on;  in  which  tbe  Athenians,  with  the  common 
consent  of  the  Greeks,  opposed  themselves,  and  thev  became  the  conquerors 
But  that  Atlantic  island,  oy  a  flood  and  earthquake,  was  indeed  suddenly 
destroyed,  and  so  that  warlike  people  were  swallowed  up."  He  adds,  in  an- 
other place,  *^  An  island  in  the  mouth  of  the  sea,  in  the  passage  to  those  straits, 
called  the  Pillars  of  Hercules,  did  exist ;  and  that  island  was  greater  and  larger 
than  Lybia  and  Asia ;  from  which  there  was  an  easy  passage  over  to  othei 
islands,  and  fit>m  those  islands  to  that  continent,  which  is  situated  out  of  that 
r^pon."  *  *^  Neptune  setded  in  this  island,  f]X)m  whose  son,  ^tlas,  its  name 
was  derived,  and  divided  it  among  his  ten  sons.  To  the  youngest  fell  the 
extremity  of  the  island,  called  GaSir,  which,  in  the  language  of  the  country, 
signifies  fertile  or  abounding  in  sheep.  The  descendants  of  Neptune  reigned 
here,  finom  father  to  son,  for  a  great  number  of  generadons  in  the  order  or 
primogeniture,  during  the  space  of  9000  years.  They  also  possessed  several 
other  islands ;  and,  passing  into  Europe  and  Africa,  subdued  all  Lybia  as  far 
as  Egypt,  fvid  all  Europe  to  Asia  Minor.  At  length  the  island  sunk  under 
water;  and  for  a  lon£  time  afterwards  the  sea  thereabouts  was  full  of 
rocks  and  shelves."  f  This  account,  although  mixed  with  fable,  cannot,  we 
think,  be  entirely  rejected ;  and  that  the  ancients  had  knowledge  of  countries 
westward  of  Europe  appears  as  plain  and  as  well  authenticated  as  any  passage 
of  history  of  that  period. 

Jbisto&e,  or  the  author  of  a  book  which  is  generally  attributed  to  him,  X 
fsgeoka  of  an  island  beyond  the  Straits  of  Gibraltar ;  but  the  pussiige  savors 
something  of  hearsay,  and  is  as  follows: — **  Some  say  that,  beyond  the  Pillars 
of  Hcrcmes,  the  Carthaginians  have  found  a  very  ferdle  island,  but  without 
inhabitants,  full  of  forests,  navigable  rivers,  and  fruit  in  abundance.  It  is 
several  days'  voyage  from  the  main  land.  Some  Carthaginians,  charmed  by 
the  fertility  of  the  counuy,  thodght  to  marry  and  settle  there ;  but  some  say 
that  the  government  of  Carthage  forbid  the  setUement  upon  pain  of  death, 
from  the  fear  that  it  would  increase  in  power  so  as  to  deprive  the  mother- 
countiy  of  her  possessions  there."    l£  Aristotle  had  uttered  this  as  a  prediction, 

*  America  known  to  tbe  Ancients,  10, 8vo.  Boston,  1773. 

t  EocycloDKdia  Perthensis,  art.  Atlahtis. 

t  De  mirabil.  aiiscultat.  C^ra,  vol.  i.  Voltaire  says  of  this  book,  ''  On  en  fesait  honnew 
■a  Cartb^nois,  et  on  citait  un  livre  d'Arislote  qu'il  n'a  pas  compos^.^  E^sai  tur  U$ 
Mmtrt  d  vetprU  des  mdums^  chap.  cxlv.  p.  703.  vol.  ir  of  his  works.    Edit.  Paris,  1817, 
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that  such  a  thing  would  take  place  in  regard  to  some  future  natioD,  no  one, 
perhaps,  would  liave  called  him  a  false  prophet,  for  the  American  revolution 
would  have  been  its  fulfilment  This  philosopher  lived  about  384  years  before 
ChrisL 

Smtca  lived  about  the  commencement  of  the  vulgar  era.    He  wrote  trage 
dies*  and  in  one  of  Uiem  occurs  this  passage : — 


-"  Venient  annis 


Ssecula  seris,  quibus  oceanus 
Vincula  rerum  laxet,  et  ingens 
Pateat  tellus,  Typhistjue  novot 
Detegat  orbes ;  nee  sit  terns 
Ultima  Thule." 

Medea,  Act  3.  v.  375. 

Tliis  is  nearer  prophecy,  and  may  be  rendered  in  English  thus: — "The 
time  will  come  when  the  ocean  will  loosen  the  chains  of  nature,  and  we  shall 
behold  a  vast  country.  A  new  Typhis  shall  discover  new  worlds:  Thule 
ihall  no  longer  be  considered  the  last  country  of  the  known  world." 

Not  only  these  passages  from  the  ancient  authors  have  been  cited  and  re- 
cited by  modems,  but  many  more,  though  less  to  the  point,  to  show  that,  in 
some  way  or  other,  America  must  have  been  peopled  from  some  of  the  eastern 
continents.  Almost  every  country  has  claimed  the  honor  of  having  been  its 
first  discoverer,  and  hence  the  progenitor  of  the  Indians.  But  since  the  recent 
discoveries  in  the  north,  writers  upon  the  subject  say  but  little  about  getting 
over  inhabitants  from  Europe,  Asia,  or  Africa,  through  the  difficult  way  of  the 
Atlantic  seas  and  islands,  as  it  is  much  easier  to  pass  them  over  the  narrow  chan- 
nels of  the  north  in  canoes,  or  upon  the  ice.  GrotitiSj  C.  Mather,  Hubbard,  and 
after  them  Robertson,  are  glad  to  meet  with  so  easy  a  method  of  solving  a 
question  which  they  consider  as  having  puzzled  their  predecessors  so  much. 


CHAPTER  n. 

Cf  modem  theorists  fcpon  the  peopling  of  America — St,  Gregory — Herrera — T, 
Morton —  Williamson —  ifood — Josselyn  —  Thorotogood  — Adair — Jt.  Williams — C 
Mather  -—  Hubbard — Robertson  —  Smith  —  Voltaire — Mitchi^  —M'  CuUoch—I^d 
Kaim — SwinUm —  Cabrera, 

St.  Greoort,  who  flourished  in  the  7th  century,  in  an  epistle  to  St  Clcme:i^ 
said  that  beyond  the  ocean  there  was  another  world.* 

Herrera  argues,  that  the  new  world  could  not  have  been  known  to  the 
ancients ;  and  that  what  Seruca  has  said  was  not  true.  For  that  God  had  kept 
it  hid  from  the  old  world,  giving  them  no  certain  knowledge  of  it ;  and  that, 
in  the  secrecy  and  incomprehensibility  of  his  providence,  he  has  been  pleased 
to  give  it  to  the  Castilian  nation.  That  Seneca's  prediction  (if  so  it  may  be 
considered)  was  a  false  one,  because  he  said  that  a  new  world  would  be  dis- 
covered in  the  north,  and  that  it  was  found  in  the  westf  Herrera  wrote 
about  1^^^3^  before  which  time  little  knowledge  was  obtained  of  North 
America.    This  may  accoimt  for  his  impeachment  ofSeneca^s  prophecy. 

Thomas  Morton,  who  came  to  New  England  in  1622,  publishea  in  1637  an 
account  of  its  natmral  history,  with  much  other  curious  matter.  In  speaking 
upon  the  peopling  of  America,  he  thinks  it  altogether  out  of  the  question  to 

*  "  S.  Greroire  sur  Pepistre  de  S.  Clement,  dit  que  pass^  rocean,  il  y  a  vn  autre  mood." 
(Herrera,  I  Decade,  2.)    This  is  the  whole  passage. 

t  Ibid.  3. 

X  He  died  27  March,  1625,  at  the  age  of  about  66  ^rears.  His  name  vras  Tardesillas  Antonio 
de  Herrera^-oae  of  the  best  Spanish  historians.  His  history  of  the  vo^afes  to,  and  settlement 
of  America  is  very  minute,  and  very  valuable.  The  original  in  Spanish  is  very  rare.  Acoe* 
Ufe  translation  (into  French)  3  v.  4to.,  1660,  is  also  scarce  and  valuable.    It  is  this  we  cite. 
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^  suppose  that  it  was  peopled  by  the  Tartars  from  the  north,  because  **a  people, 
once  settled,  must  oe  removed  by  compulsion,  or  else  tempted  thereunto  in 
hopes  of  better  fortunes,  upon  commendations  of  the  place  unto  which  they 
should  be  drawn  to  remove.  And  if  it  may  be  thought  that  these  people  came 
over  the  frozen  sea,  then  would  it  be  by  compulsion.  If  so,  then  by  whom^ 
or  when  ?  Or  what  part  of  this  main  continent  may  be  thought  to  border 
upon  the  country  of  the  Tartars?  It  is  yet  unknown ;  and  it  is  not  like  that  a 
people  well  enough  at  ease,  will,  of  their  own  accord,  undertake  to  travel  over 
a  sea  of  ice,  considering  how  many  difficulties  they  shall  encounter  with.  AsL 
Ist,  whether  there  be  any  land  at  the  end  of  their  unknown  way,  no  land 
being  in  view ;  then  want  of  food  to  sustain  life  in  the  mean  time  upon  that 
sea  of  ice.  Or  how  shall  they  do  for  fuel,  to  keep  them  at  night  from  freezing 
to  death  ?  which  will  not  be  had  in  such  a  place.  But  it  may  perhaps  be 
eranted,  that  the  natives  of  this  country  might  originally  come  of  the  scattered 
Trojans ;  for  after  that  Brutus^  who  was  the  fourth  from  Enea^,  left  I^tium 
upon  the  conflict  held  with  the  Latins  (where  although  he  gave  them  a  ^eat 
overthrow,  to  the  slaughter  of  their  grand  captain  and  many  others  of  the 
heroes  of  Latium,  yet  he  held  it  more  safely  to  depart  unto  some  other  place 
and  people,  than,  by  staying,  to  run  the  hazard  of  an  unquiet  life  or  doubtful 
conquest ;  which,  as  history  maketh  mention,  he  performed.)  This  people 
was  di^^ersed,  there  is  no  question,  but  the  people  that  lived  with  him,  by 
reason  of  their  conversation  with  the  Grecians  and  Latins,  had  a  mixed  lan- 
guage, that  participated  of  both."*  This  is  the  main  ground  of  Morton,  but 
be  says  much  more  upon  the  subject ;  as  that  the  similarity  of  the  languages 
of  the  Indians  to  the  Greek  and  Roman  is  very  gi^eat  From  the  examples  he 
gives,  we  presume  he  knew  as  little  about  the  Indian  languages  as  Dr.  maihtr^ 
AdaxTy  nnd  Boudmot^  who  thought  them  almost  to  coincide  with  the  Hebrew. 
Though  MorUm  thinks  it  very  improbable  that  the  Tartars  came  over  by  the 
north  from  Asia,  because  they  could  not  see  land  beyond  the  ice,  yet  he  finds 
no  difficult  in  getting  them  across  the  wide  Atlantic,  although  he  allows  them 
no  compass.  Tnat  the  Indians  have  a  Latin  origin  he  thinks  evident,  because 
be  fancied  he  heard  among  their  words  Pasco-pan,  and  hence  thinks,  w'  bout 
doabt,  their  ancestors  were  acquainted  with  the  god  Pan.f 

Br.  WiUiamiOfii  says,  *<It  can  hardly  be  questioned  that  the  Indians  of  South 
America  are  descended  from  a  class  of  the  Hindoos,  in  the  southerutparts  of 
Ana."  That  they  could  not  have  come  from  the  north,  because  the  South 
American  Indians  are  unlike  those  of  the  north.  This  seems  to  clash  with 
the  more  rational  views  of  Father  Vmegaa,^  He  writes  as  follows:  "Of  all 
the  parts  of  America  hitherto  discovered,  the  Califomians  lie  nearest  to  Asia. 
We  are  acquainted  with  the  mode  of  writing  in  all  the  eastern  nations.  We 
can  distinguish  between  the  characters  of  the  Japanese,  the  Chinese,  the 
Chinese  Tartars,  the  Mogul  Tartars,  and  other  nations  extending  as  far  as  the 
Bay  of  Kamschathka ;  floid  learned  dissertations  on  them,  by  Mr.  Boyer^  are 
to  be  found  in  the  acts  of  the  imperial  academy  of  sciences  at  Petersburg. 
What  discovery  would  it  be  to  meet  with  any  of  these  characters,  or  others 
Eke  them,  among  the  American  Indians  nearest  to  Asia !  But  as  to  the  Cali- 
fomians, if  ever  they  were  possessed  of  any  invention  to  perpetuate  the'u*  me- 
moirs, they  have  entirely  lost  it;  and  all  that  is  now  found  among  them, 
amounts  to  no  more  than  some  obscure  oral  traditions,  probably  more  and 
more  adulterated  by  a  long  succession  of  time.  They  have  not  so  much  as 
retained  any  knowledge  of  the  particular  country  from  which  they  emi- 
grated." This  is  the  account  of  one  who  lived  many  years  among  the  Indians 
of  California. 

Mr.  WUlicm  Woody^  who  left  New  England  in  1633,1F  afler  a  short  stay,  says, 
"Of  their  language,  which  is  only  peculiar  to  themselves,  not  inclining  to  any 
of  the  refined  tongues :  Some  have  thought  they  might  be  of  the  dispersed 

*  New  Canaan,  book  t.  pages  17  and  18.  f  Ibid.  18. 

t  In  his  Hist.  N.  Carolina,  i.  216. 

i  Hist.  Caliibniia,  L  GO.    His  work  was  published  at  Madrid,  in  1756. 
I  The  aathor  of  a  work  entitled  New  EnglaruP*  Prosvect.  published  in  London,  16S4,  m 
Uo.    It  it  a  very  rare,  and,  in  some  respects,  a  curious  and  valuable  work. 
1  Prospect,  61. 
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Jews,  because  some  of  their  words  be  near  unto  the  Hebrew ;  but  by  the  sam 
rule,  they  may  conclude  them  to  be  some  of  the  ffleanings  of  all  nations,  be- 
cause they  have  words  which  sound  after  the  Greek,  Latin,  French,  and  other 
tonffues.*^ 

Mr.  John  Jossdyn,  who  resided  some  time  in  New  England,  from  the  year 
1638,  says,  *<The  Mohawks  are  about  500:  their  speech  a  dialect  of  the  Tar- 
tars (as  also  is  the  Turkish  tongue]^"!  In  another  work^  he  sa^s,  **  N.  Eng- 
land is  by  some  affirmed  to  be  an  island,  bounded  on  the  north  with  the  River 
of  Canada  (so  called  from  Monsieur  Cane)^  on  the  south  with  the  River  Mon- 
hegan  or  Hudson^s  River,  so  called  because  he  was  the  first  that  discovered  it 
Some  will  have  America  to  be  an  island,  which  out  of  question  must  needs  be, 
if  there  be  a  north-east  passage  found  out  into  the  South  Sea.  It  contains 
1,152,400,000  acrea  The  discovery  of  the  north-west  passage  (which  lies  with- 
in the  River  of  Canada)  was  undertaken  with  the  nelp  of  some  Protestant 
Frenchmen,  which  left  Canada,  and  retired  to  Boston  about  the  year  1669. 
The  noith-east  people  of  America,  that  is,  N.  England,  &c.,  are  judged  to  be 
Tartars,  called  Samoades,  being  alike  in  complexion,  shape,  habit  and  man- 
ners." We  have  given  here  a  larger  extract  than  the  immediate  subject  re- 
quired, because  we  would  let  the  reader  eujoy  his  curiosity,  as  well  as  we 
ours,  in  seeing  how  people  understood  things  in  that  day.  BadotOf  looking 
but  a  small  distance  beyond  those  times,  vnth  great  elegance  says, — 

''  In  those  blank  periods,  where  no  man  can  trace 
The  gleams  of  thought  that  Grst  illumed  his  race, 
His  errors,  twined  with  science,  took  their  birth, 
And  forged  their  fetters  for  this  child  of  earth, 
And  when,  as  oft,  he  dared  expand  his  view. 
And  work  with  nature  on  the  Ime  she  drew. 
Some  monster,  gendered  in  his  fears,  unmanned 
His  opening  souT,  and  marred  the  works  he  planned. 
Fear,  the  first  passion  of  his  helpless  state^ 
Redoubles  all  the  woes  that  round  him  wait, 
Blocks  nature's  path,  and  sends  him  wandering  wide, 
Without  a  guaraian,  and  without  a  guide." 

Columbiad,  ix.  137,  &e. 

Revererd  Thomas  Jlunm^ood  published  a  small  quarto,  in  1653,§  to  prove 
that  the  i<r)al<ins  were  the  Jews,  who  had  been  **  lost  in  the  world  for  the  space 
of  near  2000  years."  But  whoever  has  read  Adau'  or  Boudmoi,  has,  beside  a 
good  deal  that  is  irrational,  read  all  that  in  Thorowgood  can  be  termed  rational 

Reverend  Roger  Williams  viras,  at  one  time,  as  appears  from  Thorotogood's 
workjjl  of  the  same  opinion.  Being  written  to  for  his  opinion  of  the  origin  of 
the  natives,  ''he  kindly  answers  to  those  letters  from  Salem  in  N.  Eng.  20th 
of  the  10th  month,  more  than  10  yeers  since,  in  huRC  verbal  That  they  did 
not  come  into  America  firom  tlie  north-east,  as  some  had  imagined,  he  thought 
evident  for  these  reasons :  1.  their  ancestors  affirm  they  cam6  from  the  south- 
west, and  return  thence  when  they  die :  2.  because  they  *<  separate  \he\T  wo- 
men in  a  little  ^nigwam  by  themselves  in  their  feminine  seasons:"  and  9.  ** be- 
side their  god  KvUand  to  the  S.  West,  they  hold  that  NanawiJtiuwM  (a  goa 
over  head)  made  the  heavens  and  the  earth ;  and  some  tast  of  affinity  with 
the  Hebrew  I  have  found." 

Doctor  OiUon  Mather  is  an  author  of  such  singular  qualities,  that  we  almost 
hesitate  to  name  him,  lest  we>  be  thought  without  seriousness  in  so  weighty  a 
matter.  But  we  will  assure  the  reader,  that  he  is  an  author  with  whom  wc 
woiiM  in  no  wiso  part ;  and  if  sometimes  we  appear  not  serious  in  our  intro- 
ducvion  of  him,  what  is  of  more  importance,  we  believe  him  redly  to  be  so 
\nd  we  are  persuai^ed  that  we  should  not  be  pardoned  did  we  not  allow  hioQ 
to  speak  upon  the  m^Uer  before  ua 


Ibid.  ILt.  ed.  M&L 
t  rTis  account  of  >w  ■*  vx>ya^«8  to  New  England,  printed  London,  1673,  page  124. 
*  Sew  England  Roril^.  4,  ft,  printed  London,  1672. 

Its  title  commeucfcs,  ''  M}igtCti9  Dei :  New  Discoveries,  with  sure  Arguments  to  pr^oe,**  &.c 

?ages  5  and  6. 
GetanmUnoit  a  ^od  w  nt^eware*— H«pl«oeia(er 
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He  sajBy  **  It  should  not  pees  without  remark,  that  thru  most  memorable 
things  which  have  borne  a  very  great  aspect  upon  human  (tffairs^  did,  near  the 
same  tune,  namely,  at  the  conclusion  of  the  fifteerUh,  and  the  beginning  of  the 
itxUenihf  century,  arise  unto  the  world:   the  first  was  the  Resurrection  qf 
lAterature;   the  second  was  the  opening  of  America;   the  third  was  the 
Rtformatwn  of  RdigvonJ*    Thus  far  we  have  an  instructive  view  of  the  sub 
ject,  calculated  to  lead  to  the  conclusion  that,  in  the  dark  ages,  when  literature 
was  neglected  and  forgotten,  discoveries  might  have  been  also,  and  hence  the 
knowledge  of  America  lost  for  a  time.    The  reader  must  now  summon  his 
mvity.    **  But,"  this  author  continues,  "as  probably  the  Deoil^  seducing  the 
first  inhabitants  of  America  into  it,  therein  aimed  at  the  having  of  them  and 
theijr  posterity  out  of  the  sound  of  the  silver  trumpets  of  the  gospel,  then  to  be 
heard  through  the  Roman  empire.*    If  the  Ihml  had  any  expectation,  that,  by 
the  peopling  of  America,  he  should  utterly  deprive  any  Europeans  of  the  two 
benefits,  lilaraiwrt  and  rdigum^  which  dawned  upon  the  miserable  world,  (one 
just  befortj  the  other  just  c^Urj)  the  first  famed  navigation  hither,  hie  to  be 
hoped  he  will  be'  disappomted  of  that  expectation.^t    The  learned  doctor, 
having  forgotten  what  he  had  written  in  his  first  book,  or  wishing  to  inculcate 
his  doctrine  more  firmly,  nearly  repeats  a  passage  which  he  had  at  first  given, 
in  a  distant  part  of  his  work ;  |  but,  there  being  considerable  addition,  we  re- 
cite it :  «  The  natives  of  the  country  now  possessed  by  the  Newenglanders^ 
had  been  forlorn  and  wretched  heathen  ever  since  their  nrst  herding  here ;  and 
though  we  know  not  when  or  how  these  Indians  first  became  inhabitants  of 
this  miffhty  continent,  yet  we  may  guess  that  probably  the  Devil  decoyed  those 
miserame  salvages  hither,  in  hopes  that  the  gospel  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ 
would  never  come  here  to  destroy  or  disturb  his  absolute  empire  over  them. 
But  our  Eliot  was  in  such  ill  terms  with  the  Devil,  as  to  alarm  him  with 
sounding  the  silver  trumpets  of  heaven  in  his  territories,  and  make  some  noble 
and  zealous  attempts  towards  outing  him  of  ancient  possessions  here.    There 
were,  I  think,  20  several  nations  (if  I  may  call  them  so)of  Indians  upon  that 
qtot  of  ground  which  fell  under  the  influence  of  oiu-  Three  UnUed  Colonies  ; 
and  our  I2iot  was  willing  to  rescue  as  many  of  them  as  he  could  from  thit 
old  usurping  landlord  of  America,  who  iSybv  the  wrath  of  God,  the  prince  >f 
diis  world."    In  several  places  he  is  decided  in  the  opinion  that  Indians  are 
Scythians,  and  is  confirmed  in  the  opinion,  on  meeting  with  this  passage  of 
Jmxas  Cftsar :  "  DifficUius  Invemre  ^m  interficere,^  which  he  thus  renders, 
'*It  is  harder  to  find  them  than  to  foil  them."    At  least,  this  is  a  happy  appli- 
cation of  the  passage.     Cascar  was  speaking  of  the  Scythians,  and  our  histo- 
rian applies  the  passage  in  speaking  of  the  sudden  attacks  of  the  Indians,  and 
their  agility  in  hiding  themselves  from  pursuit§    Doctor  Mather  wrote  at  the 
close  of  the  seventeenth  centiirv,  and  his  famous  book.  Magnolia  Christi 
Anericana,  was  published  in  1702. 

•^fbrr,  who  resided  40  years  (he  says)  amon^  the  southern  Indians,  previ- 
ous to  1775,  published  a  huge  quarto  upon  their  origin,  history,  &c  He  tor- 
tures every  custom  and  usage  into  a  like  one  of  the  Jews,  and  almost  every 
word  in  their  language  into  a  Hebrew  one  of  the  same  meaning. 

Doctor  Boudinot,  in  his  book  called  **The  Star  in  the  West,"  has  followed 
up  the  theory  of  Adair,  with  such  certainty,  as  he  thinks,  as  that  the  "  long 
lost  ten  tribes  of  Israel"  are  clearly  identified  in  the  American  Indians.  Such 

*  This,  we  apprehend,  is  not  entirely  oriffinal  with  oar  author,  but  borders  upon  plagiarism. 
WarJf  the  celebrated  author  of  the  **  ^mpU  CobUr  of  Aggowoan,"  says  or  the  Irish, 
"  These  Irish  (ancientiy  called  anthropophagi,  man-eaters)  have  a  tradition  ainonr  them,  that 
when  the  Devil  showed  our  Saviour  all  the  kingdoms  of  the  earth,  and  their  glory,  that  he 
would  not  tihow  him  Ireland,  but  reserved  it  for  4iimself.  It  is,  probably,  true ;  for  he  hath 
kept  it  ever  since  for  his  own  peculiar :  the  old  fox  foresaw  it  would  eclipse  the  glory  of  all 
the  rest :  he  thought  it  wisdom  to  keep  the  land  for  a  Boj^f^ards  for  his  unclean  spirits  employed 
b  this  hemisphere,  and  the  people  to  do  his  son  and  heir  (the  Popej  that  service  for  which 
LoBu  the  XI  kept  his  Baroor  Oliver,  which  makes  them  so  bloodthirsty." — Simple  CobUr, 
86, 87.  Why  so  much  gall  is  poured  out  upon  the  poor  Irish,  we  cannot  satisfactorily  account. 
The  circumstance  of  his  writing  in  the  time  of  Cromwell  will  explain  a  part,  if  not  the  whole 
9f  Uie  enigma.     He  was  the  fint  minister  of  Ipswich,  Blassachusetts,  but  was  bom  and  die4 

Chrift.  Aroer.  b.  i  %  Ibid.  b.  iiL  $  See  MagnaTia,  b.  r j 
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theories  have  gained  many  supportera.  It  is  of  much  higher  antiquity  thao 
Mair^  and  was  treated  as  such  visionary  speculations  should  be  by  authors  as 
far  back  as  the  historian  Hubbard^  who  wrote  about  1680,  and  has  this  amonj^ 
other  passages :  **■  If  ainr  observation  be  made  of  their  manners  and  disposi- 
tions, It's  easier  to  sav  from  what  nations  they  did  not,  than  from  whom  they 
did,  derive  tiieir  originaL  Doubtless  their  conjecture  who  fimcy  them  to  be 
descended  from  the  ten  tribes  of  the  Israelites,  carried  captive  by  Salawumtsar 
and  Esarkaddon,  hath  the  least  show  of  reason  cf  any  other,  there  being  no 
footsteps  to  l>e  observed  of  their  propinquity  to  them  more  tlum  to  any  other  of 
the  tribes  of  the  earth,  either  as  to  their  language  or  manners.***  This  author 
was  one  of  the  best  historians  of  his  times ;  and,  generally,  he  writes  with  as 
much  discernment  upon  other  matters  as  upon  this. 

That  because  the  natives  of  one  country  and  those  of  another,  and  each  un- 
known to  the  other,  have  some  customs  sind  practices  in  common,  it  has  been 
ur^d  by  some,  and  not  a  few,  that  they  must  have  had  a  common  origin ;  but 
this,  in  our  apprehension,  does  not  necessarily  follow.  Wlio  will  pretend  that 
difierent  people,  when  placed  under  similar  circumstances,  will  not  have  simi- 
lar wants,  and  hence  similar  actions  ?  that  like  wants  will  not  prompt  like  ex- 
erdons  ?  and  like  causes  produce  not  like  effects  ?  This  mode  of  reasoning 
we  think  sufficient  to  show,  that,  although  the  Indians  may  have  some  customs 
in  couimon  with  the  Scythians,  the  "i^rtars,  Chinese,  Hindoos,  Welsh,  and 
indeed  every  other  nation,  still,  the  former,  for  any  reason  we  can  see  to  the 
contrary,  have  as  good  right  to  claim  to  themselves  priority  of  origin  as  either 
or  all  <^  the  latter. 

Doctor  Robertson  should  have  proved  that  people  of  cxAor  produce  others 
of  no  color,  and  the  contrary,  before  he  said,  ^  We  know  with  infallible 
certainty,  that  all  the  human  race  spring  from  the  same  source,''f  meaning 
Mam.  He  founds  this  broad  assertion  upon  the  &lse  notion  that,  to  admit 
any  other  would  be  an  inroad  upon  the  verity  of  the  holy  Scriptures.  Now, 
in  our  view  of  the  subject,  we  leave  them  equally  inviolate  In  assuming  a  very 
difierent  ground  ;|  namely,  that  all  habitable  parts  of  the  world  may  have  been 
peopled  at  the  same  time,  and  by  difierent  races  of  men.  That  it  m  so  peo- 
plea,  we  know :  that  it  teas  so  peopled  as  far  back  as  we  have  any  account, 
we  see  no  reason  to  disbelieve.  Hence,  when  it  was  no<  so  is  as  futile  to 
inquire,  as  it  would  be  impossible  to  conceive  of  the  annihilation  of  space. 
When  a  new  country  was  discovered,  much  inquiry  was  made  to  ascertain 
fh>m  whence  came  the  inhabitants  found  upon  it — ^not  even  asking  whence 
came  the  other  animals.  The  answer  to  us  is  plain.  Man,  the  other  animals, 
trees  and  plants  of  every  kind,  were  placed  there  by  the  supreme  directing 
hand,  which  carries  on  every  operation  of  nature  by  fixed  and  undeviating 
laws.  This,  it  must  be  plain  to  every  reader,  is,  at  least,  as  reconcilable  to  the 
Bible  history  as  the  theory  of  Robertson,  which  is  that  of  GroHus,  and  all  those 
who  have  followed  them. 

When  it  has  been  given  in,  at  least  by  all  who  have  thought  upon  the  sub- 
ject, that  climate  does  not  change  the  complexion  of  the  human  race,  to  hold 
up  the  idea  stiU  that  all  must  have  sprung  from  the  same  source,  (^damj)  onlv 
reminds  us  of  our  grandmothers,  who  to  this  day  laugh  at  us  when  we  tell 
them  that  the  earth  is  a  globe.  Who,  we  ask,  will  ar^e  that  the  negro 
changes  his  color  by  living  ampng  us,  or  by  changing  bis  latimde  ?  Who 
have  ever  become  nesroes  uy  living  in  their  coimtry,  or  amongthem  ?  Has  the 
Indian  ever  changed  nis  complexion  by  livinff  in  London  ?  Do  those  change 
which  adopt  our  manners  and  customs,  and  are  surrounded  by  us  ?  Until 
these  questions  can  be  answered  in  the  affirmative,  we  discard  altogether  that 
unUanan  system  of  peopling  the  world.  We  would  indeed  prefer  Chides 
metliodi— 

"  Ponera  daritien  coBpcrB,  niBMi^ps  ngoran  | 

Molliric|iie  mora,  mollltaqoe  doeere  formam. 

Moz  obi  creveroDt,  BBtnraqne  mitior  ilGs 

CootigH/'  &«.  dee. 

Metamor,  lib  i.  (kh.  xi. 

*  Hist.  New  England,  27.  f  Hist.  America,  book  ir. 

X  Why  talk  of  a  theory's  clashing  with  holy  writ,  and  My  Bolhing  of  the  certaiaty  of  the 
•deiicet  of  geography,  astronomy,  geology,  «e.  T 
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That  is,  Deucalion  and  Pyrrha  performed  the  office  by  travelling  over  the 
country  and  picking  up  stones,  which,  as  they  cast  them  over  their  heads^ 
became  young  people  as  they  struck  the  earth* 

We  mean  not  to  be  understood  that  the  exterior  of  the  skin  of  people  is  not 
changed  by  climate,  for  this  is  very  evident ;  but  that  the  children  of  persona 
would  be  any  lighter  or  darker,  whose  residence  is  in  a  climate  diflbxent  from 
that  in  which  mey  were  bom,  is  what  we  deny,  as  in  the  former  case.    As 
astonishing  as  it  may  appear  to  the  succinct  reasoner,  it  is  no  less  true,  that 
Dr.  Samud  Slcmhope  Snnth  has  put  forth  an  octavo  book  of  more  than  400 
page«  to  prove  the  unxtiff  as  he  expresses  it,  *  of  the  human  race,'  that  is,  that 
all  were  originally  descended  from  one  man.    His  reasoning  is  of  this  tenor : 
"The  American  and  European  sailor  reside  equally  at  the  pole,  and  under  the 
cauator."    Then,  in  a  triumphant  air,  he  demands — ^^  Why  then  should  we, 
without  necessity,  assume  the  hypothesis  that  originally  there  existed  different 
species  of  the  human  kind  ?**•    What  kind  of  argument  is  contained  hei^e  we 
leave  the  reader  to  make  out ;  and  again,  when  he  would  prove  that  all  the 
human  &mily  are  of  the  same  tribe,  he  says  that  negro  slaves  at  the  south, 
who  live  in  white  families,  are  gradually  found  to  conform  in  features  to  the 
whites  with  whom  they  live  If    Astonishing!   and  we  wonder  who,  if  any, 
knew  this,  beside  the  author.     Again,  and  we  have  done  with  our  extraordi- 
nary philosopher.    He  is  positive  that  deformed  or  disfigured  persons  will,  in 
process  of  time,  produce  offspring  marked  in  the  same  way.    That  is,  if  a 
man  practise  flattening  his  nose,  his  ofispring  will  have  a  flatter  nose  than  he 
would  have  had,  had  his  pro^nitor  not  flattened  his ;  and  so,  if  this  offspring 
repeat  the  process,  his  orapring  will  have  a  less  prominent  nose ;  and  so  on, 
until  the  nose  be  driven  entirely  off  the  face !    In  this,  certainly,  our  author 
has  taken  quite  a  roundabout  way  to  vanquish  or  put  to  flight  a  nose.    We 
wish  he  could  teU  us  how  many  ages  or  generations  it  would  take  to  make 
this  formidable  conquest    Now,  for  any  reason  we  can  see  to  the  contrary.  It 
would  be  a  much  less  tedious  business  to  cut  off  a  member  at  once,  and  dius 
iceomplish  the  object  in  a  short  period;  for  to  wait  several  generations  for 
a  fashion  seems  absurd  in  the  extreme.    A  man  must  be  d  monstrously  blind 
to  his  prejudices,  to  maintain  a  doctrine  like  this.    As  well  mi^ht  he  argue 
that  colts  would  be  tailless  because  it  has  long  been  the  pi  \ctice  to  shorten 
the  tails  of  horses,  of  both  sexes ;  but  we  have  never  heard  tl  at  colts'  tails  are 
in  the  least  aflected  by  this  practice  which  has  been  perfom  ed  on  the  horse 
80  long.  J    Certainly,  if  ever,  we  should  think  it  time  to  dis  over  something 
of  it !    Nor  have  we  ever  heard  that  a  female  child  has  ever  been  bom  with 
its  ears  bored,  although  its  ancestors  have  endured  the  pain/  il  operation  for 
many  generations — and  here  we  shall  close  our  examination  of  Mr.  Smiths 
400  pages.§ 

People  delight  in  new  theories,  and  oflen  hazard  a  tolerable  reputation  for 
the  sake  of  exhibiting  their  abilities  upon  a  subject  on  which  cbey  have  veiy 
vague,  or  no  clear  conceptions.  Had  Dr.  Smilh  read  the  y\  ritings  of  Sir 
7%nnas  Brown^  he  coidd  hardly  have  advanced  such  absurd  c  unions  as  we 
have  before  noticed ;  if,  indeed,  he  were  possessed  of  a  san  ?  mind.  Dr. 
Brvxcn  was  of  the  age  previous  to  that  in  which  Buffon  livt^d.  In  speaking 
of  complexion,  he  says,  "If  the  fervor  of  the  sun  were  the  sole  "lause  hereof, 
in  Ethiopia,  or  any  land  of  negroes,  it  were  also  reasonable  thac  inhabitants 
of  the  same  latitude,  subjected  unto  the  same  vicinity  of  the  8t\n,  the  same 
diurnal  arch  and  direction  of  its  rays,  should  also  partake  of  tLc  same  hue 
and  complexion,  which,  notwithstanding,  they  do  not.  For  the  lihabitants 
of  the  same  latitude  in  Asia  are  of  a  different  complexion,  as  are  tl\3  inhabit- 
ants of  Cambogia  and  Java;  insomuch  that  some  conceive  the  nagro  is 
properly  a  native  of  Africa ;  and  that  those  places  in  Asia,  inhabitcv^  now  by 


•  Smith  on  Complexion,  N.  Branswick,  N.  J.  1810,  p.  11.  f  Ibid.  170,  ITl. 

X  Tbc  author  pleads  not  ffuilty  to  the  charge  of  plagiarism  ;  for  it  was  not  until  some  months 
aAer  the  text  was  written,  inat  he  knew  that  even  this  idea  had  occurred  to  any  one.  lie  has 
fiiice  read  an  extract  very  similar,  in  Dr.  Lawrence's  valuable  LfOCtures  on  Zoology,  &c. 

(  On  reflection,  we  have  thought  our  remarks  rather  pointed,  as  Mr.  Smith  is  not  a  livinf 
Mtkor  I  bat  what  called  them  forth  most  be  their  apology. 
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Moors,  are  but  the  intrusions  of  negroes,  arriving  first  from  Africa,  as  we 
generally  conceive  of  Madagascar,  and  the  adjoining  islands,  who  retain  the 
same  complexion  unto  this  day.  But  this  defect  [of  latitude  upon  complex- 
ion] is  more  remarkable  in  Anoerica,  which,  although  subjected  unto  both  the 
tropics,  yet  are  not  the  inhabitants  black  between,  or  near,  or  under  either : 
neither  to  the  southward  in  Brazil,  ChiJi,  or  Peru  ;  nor  yet  to  the  northward 
in  Uispaniola,  Castilia,  del  Oro,  or  Nicaragua.  And  although  in  many  parts 
thereof^  there  be  at  present,  swarms  of  negroes,  serving  under  the  Spaniard, 
yet  were  they  all  transported  from  Africa,  since  the  discovery  of  Columbus, 
and  are  not  indigenous,  or  proper  natives  of  America."* 

Hence  it  is  evident,  that  200  years  before  Dr.  Smith  WTOte,  the  notion  that 
situation  of  place  afiected  materially  the  color  of  the  human  species,  was 
very  justly  set  down  among  the  "vulgar  and  common  errors"  of  the  times. 

Another  theory,  almost  as  wild,  and  quite  as  ridiculous,  respecting  the 
animals  of  America,  as  that  advanced  by  Dr.  S.  S,  Smithy  seems  here  to  pre- 
sent itselfl  We  have  reference  to  the  well-known  assertions  of  Buffon  and 
Raynaly  f  two  philosophers,  who  were  an  honor  to  the  times  of  Frcmkliiif 
which  are,  that  man  and  other  animals  in  America  degenerate.  |  This  has 
been  met  in  such  a  masterly  manner  by  Mr.  Jefferson^  §  that  to  repeat  any 
thing  here  would  be  entirely  out  of  place,  since  it  has  been  so  oflen  copied 
into  works  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic  It  may  even  be  found  in  some  of 
the  best  English  Encyclopedias.  |l 

Smith  IT  does  not  deal  fairly  witn  a  passage  of  Voltaire^  relating  to  the  peo^ 

?]ing  of  America ;  as  he  takes  only  a  part  of  a  sentence  to  comment  upon, 
erhaps  he  thought  it  as  much  as  he  was  capable  of  managing.**  The  com- 
plete sentence  to  which  we  refer  we  translate  as  follows : — "  There  are  found 
men  and  animals  all  over  the  habitable  earth :  who  has  put  them  upon  it  ? 
We  have  already  said,  it  is  he  who  has  made  the  grass  grow  in  the  fields ; 
and  we  should  be  no  more  surprised  to  find  in  America  men,  than  we  should 
to  find  flies."  |f  We  can  discover  no  contradiction  between  this  passage  and 
another  in  a  distant  part  of  the  same  work ;  and  which  seems  more  liKe  the 
passage  Mr.  Smith  has  cited : — "  Some  do  not  wish  to  believe  that  the  cater- 
pillars and  the  snails  of  one  part  of  the  world  should  be  originally  fVom  an- 
other part :  wherefore  be  astonished,  then,  that  there  should  be  in  America 
some  kinds  of  animals,  and  some  races  of  men  like  our  own  ?  "  tt 

Voltaire  has  written  upon  the  subject  in  a  manner  that  will  aiwajrs  be 
attracting,  however  much  or  little  credence  may  be  allowed  to  what  he  has 
written.  We  will,  therefore,  extract  an  entire  article  wherein  he  engages 
more  professedly  upon  the  question  than  in  other  parts  of  his  works,  in  which 
he  has  rather  incidentally  spoken  upon  it  The  chapter  is  as  follows  :§§  — 
"  Since  many  fail  not  to  make  systems  upon  the  manner  in  which  America 
has  been  peopled,  it  is  left  only  for  us  to  say,  that  he  who  created  flies  in 
those  regions,  created  man  there  also.    However  pleasant  it  may  be  to  dis- 

Kute,  it  cannot  be  denied  that  the  Supreme  Bein^,  who  lives  in  all  nature,  ||D 
as  created  about  the  48°  two-legged  animals  without  feathers,  the  color  or 
whose  skin  is  a  mixture  of  white  and  carnation,  with  long  beards  approaching 
to  red  ;  about  the  line,  in  Africa  and  its  islands,  negroes  without  beards ;  and 

•  "  Pseudoiooiia  Epidemiea :  or  Inquiries  into  very  many  Received  Tenents,  and  common- 
ly received  Truths;  together  with  the  Religio  Medici.  By  Thomas  Brown,  Kt.  M.  DJ* 
Page  373,  6  edition,  4to.     London ,  1672. 

f  After  speaking  of  the  effect  of  the  climate  of  the  old  world  in  producing  man  and  other 
animals  in  perfection,  he  adds,  ''Combien,  au  contraire,  la  nature  parch  avoir  n^glir^ 
nouveau  mond !  Les  hommes  y  sont  moins  forts,  moins  courageux ;  sans  harhe  et  sans  poil,'' 
^.—HUtaire  Phiio*.  <Us  deux  Indet,  viii.  210.    Ed.  Geneva,  1781.  12  vols.  8vo. 

X  VolUxire  does  not  say  quite  as  much,  hut  says  this: — '*  La  nature  enfin  avait  doon^  aux 
Americanes  heauroup  moins  d^nduslrie  qu'aux  hommes  de  Tancien  monde.  Toutes  ces  causes 
ensemble  ont  pu  nuire  beaucoup  k  la  pojMilation."— [CEtn?r^t,  iv.  19.]  This  is,  however,  only 
in  reference  to  the  Indians. 

4  In  his  Notes  on  Virginia,  Quer.  vii.  ||  Penhensis,  i.  657.  (Art.  Amer.  J  38.) 

1r  Sanmel  Smith,  who  publisbed  a  history  of  New  Jersey,  in  1765,  printed  at  Burlinj^on. 

^  See  Hist.  N.  J.  8.        ft  Cssai  sur  les  Moeurs  et  TEsprit  dcs  NaUons.    ((Euvres,  iv.  18.) 

ft  Ihid.  708.  M  CEuvres,  t  vii.  197, 198. 

n  Will  the  reader  of  this  caU  VMtotre  an  atheist  T 
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in  the  same  latitude,  other  negroes  with  beards,  some  of  them  having  wool 
and  some  hair  on  their  heads ;  and  amons;  them  other  animals  quite  white, 
having  neither  hair  nor  woot  but  a  kind  of  white  silk.  It  does  not  very 
clearly  appear  what  should  have  prevented  God  from  placing  on  another 
continent  animals  of  the  same  species,  of  a  copper  color,  in  the  same  latitude 
in  which,  in  A&ica  and  Asia,  they  are  found  black ;  or  even  from  making  them 
without  beards  in  the  very  same  latitude  in  which  others  possess  them.  To 
what  lengths  are  we  carried  by  the  rage  for  systems  joined  with  the  tyranny 
of  prejudice !  We  see  these  animals ;  it  is  a^eed  that  God  has  had  the 
power  to  place  them  where  they  are ;  yet  it  is  not  agreed  that  he  has  so 
placed  them.  The  same  persons  who  readily  admit  that  the  heavers  of  Canada 
are  of  Canadian  origin,  assert  that  the  men  must  have  come  there  in  boats, 
and  that  Mexico  must  have  been  peopled  by  some  of  the  descendants  oi 
Jkfago^.  As  well  might  it  be  said,  that,  if  there  be  men  in  the  moon,  they 
must  nave  been  taken  there  by  Astolpho  on  his  hippogritf,  when  he  went  to 
fetch  Roland*s  senses,  which  were  corked  up  in  a  bottle.  If  America  had 
been  discovered  in  his  time,  and  there  had  then  been  men  in  Europe  systems 
atic  enough  to  have  advanced,  with  the  Jesuit  LaJUau,*  that  the  Caribbees 
descended  from  the  inhabitants  of  Caria,  and  the  Hurons  from  the  Jews,  he 
would  have  done  well  to  have  brought  back  the  bottle  containing  the  wits  of 
these  reasoners,  which  he  would  doubtless  have  found  in  the  moon,  aJona 
with  those  of  Jln^dica^s  lover.  The  first  thing  done  when  an  inhabited  island 
is  discovered  in  3ie  Indian  Ocean,  or  in  the  South  Sea,  is  to  inquire,  Whence 
came  these  people  ?  but  as  for  the  trees  and  the  tortoises,  they  are,  without 
any  hesitation,  pronounced  to  be  indigenous ;  as  if  it  were  more  difficult  for 
nature  to  make  men  than  to  make  tortoises.  One  thine,  however,  which 
seems  to  countenance  this  system,  is,  that  there  is  scarcely  an  island  in  the 
eastern  or  western  ocean,  which  does  not  contain  jugglers,  quacks,  knaves, 
and  fools.  This,  it  is  probable,  gave  rise  to  the  opmion,  that  these  flnjyrpi^^ 
are  of  the  same  race  vnth  ourselves." 

Some  account  of  what  the  Indians  themselves  have  said  upon  the  subject 
of  their  origin  may  be  very  naturally  looked  for  in  this  place.  Their  notions 
in  this  respect  can  no  more  be  relied  upon  than  the  fabled  stories  of  tlie  gods 
in  ancient  mythology.  Indeed,  their  accounts  of  primitive  inhabitants  do  not 
acree  beyond  their  own  neighborhood,  and  often  disagree  with  themselves  at 
different  times.  Some  say  meir  ancestors  came  fi*om  the  north,  others  from 
the  north-west,  others  from  the  east,  and  others  from  the  west;  some  fi*om 
the  regions  of  the  air,  and  some  from  under  the  earth.  Hence  to  raise  any 
theory  upon  any  thing  coming  firom  them  upon  the  subject,  would  show 
only  that  the  theorist  himself  was  as  ignorant  as  his  informants.  We  mi^ht 
as  well  ask  the  forest  trees  how  they  came  planted  upon  the  soil  in  which 
they  grow.  Not  that  the  Indians  are  unintelligent  in  other  affairs,  any  further 
than  the  necessary  consequence  growing  out  of  their  simation  implies ;  nor 
are  they  less  so  than  many  who  have  wntten  upon  theu*  history. 

"  In  one  grave  maxim  let  us  all  agree— 
Nature  ne'er  meant  ber  secrets  should  be  found, 
And  man's  a  riddle,  which  man  can't  expound ! " 

Paine*s  RuLiifo  Passioic. 

The  different  notions  of  the  Indians  will  be  best  gathered  from  their  lives 
in  their  proper  places  w  the  following  work. 

Dr.  5L  Zfc  MiichUL,  of  New  York,  a  man  who  wrote  leamedlv,  if  not  wisely, 
on  almost  every  subject,  has,  in  his  opinion,  like  hundreds  bemre  him,  set  tlie 
ereat  question,  Hoto  was  America  peopled  f  at  rest  He  has  no  doubt  but  the 
Indians,  in  the  first  place,  are  of  the  same  color  originallv  as  the  north-eastern 
nations  of  Asia,  and  hence  sprung  from  them.  What  tmie  he  settles  them  in 
the  cnuntiT  he  does  not  tell  us,  but  gets  them  into  Greenland  about  the  year  8 
or  900.  Thinks  he  saw  the  Scandinavians  as  far  as  the  shores  of  &e  St 
Lawrence,  but  what  time  this  v^as  he  does  not  say.    He  must  of  course  make 

*  He  wrote  a  history  of  the  savages  of  America,  and  maintauied  that  the  Caribbee  laa 
fuage  was  radically  Hebrew. 
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tliese  people  the  builders  of  the  moundfl  scattered  aU  over  the  western  coun- 
try. AAer  all,  we  appreheud  the  doctor  would  have  short  time  for  his  emi- 
grants to  do  all  that  nature  and  art  have  done  touching  thi«e  matters.  In  the 
first  place,  it  is  evident  that  many  ages  passed  away  from  the  time  these 
tumuli  were  begun  until  they  were  finished :  2d,  a  multitude  of  ages  must 
have  passed  since  the  use  for  which  they  were  reared  has  been  known ;  for 
trees  of  the  age  of  200  years  grow  fix>m  the  ruins  of  others  which  must  have 
had  as  great  age :  and,  3d,  no  Indian  nation  or  tribe  has  the  least  tradition 
concerning  them.*  This  could  not  have  happened  had  the  ancestors  of  the 
present  Indians  been  the  erectors  of  them,  in  the  nature  of  things,  f 

The  observation  of  an  author  in  Dr.  i2ee«*«Enc^'clopedia,t  although  saying 
no  more  than  has  been  already  said  in  our  synopsis,  is,  nevertheL  ss,  so  happy, 
that  we  should  not  feel  clear  to  omit  it: — **  As  to  those  who  prel  nd  that  the 
human  rare  has  only  of  late  found  its  way  into  America,  by  crossing  the  sea 
at  Kamschatka,  or  the  Straits  of  Tschutski,  either  upon  tlie  fields  of  ice  or  in 
canoes,  they  do  not  consider  that  this  opinion,  besides  that  it  is  extremely 
difficult  of  comprehension,  has  not  the  least  tendency  to  diminish  the  prodi- 
gy;  for  it  would  be  surprising  indeed  that  one  half  of  our  planet  should  have 
remained  Without  inhabitants  during  thousands  of  yeai*s,  while  tlie  other  half 
was  peopled.  Wliat  renders  this  opinion  less  probable  is,  that  America  is 
supposed  in  it  to  have  had  animals,  since  we  cannot  bring  those  species  of 
animals  from  the  old  world  which  do  not  exist  in  it,  as  those  of  tiie  tapir,  the 
glama,  and  the  tajactu.  Neitlier  can  we  admit  of  the  recent  organization  of 
matter  for  the  western  hemisphere ;  because,  independently  of  the  accumu- 
lated difiScuIties  in  this  hypothesis,  and  which  can  by  no  means  be  solved, 
we  shall  observe,  that  the  fossU  bones  discovered  in  so  many  parts  of  Ameri- 
ca, and  at  such  small  depths,  prove  that  ceitain  species  of  animals,  so  far  from 
having  been  recently  organized,  have  been  annihilated  a  long  while  ago." 

Before  we  had  kn6wn,  that,  if  we  were  in  error,  it  was  in  tl»e  company  of 
philosophers,  such  as  we  have  in  this  chapter  introduced  to  our  readers,  we 
felt  a  hesitancy  in  avowing  our  opinions  upon  a  matter  of  so  great  moment 
But,  afler  all,  as  it  is  only  matter  of  honest  opinion,  no  one  should  l>e  intoler- 
ant, altliough  he  may  be  allowed  to  make  himself  and  even  his  friends  meny 
at  our  ex|M'nse.  When,  in  the  days  of  Chrysostomj  some  ventured  to  assert  their 
opinion's  of  the  rotundity  of  the  earth,  that  learned  father  "did  laugh  at  them.^S 
And,  when  science  shall  have  progressed  sufficiently,  (if  it  be  possible,)  to  set- 
tle this  question,  there  is  a  possibility  that  the  Chrysostoms  of  these  days  will 
not  have  the  same  excuse  for  their  infidelity.  But  as  it  is  a  day  of  prodigies, 
there  is  some  danger  of  treating  lightly  even  the  most  seemingly  absurd  con- 
jectures. We  therefore  feel  very  safe,  and  more  especially  as  it  required  con- 
siderable hardihood  to  laugh  even  at  the  theory  of  the  late  Mr.  Sifmmes. 

When  we  lately  took  up  a  book  entitled  **  Researches,  Philosophical  andAnH- 
mmrianj  concerning  t?ie  Aboriginal  History  of  •America,  by  J.  H.  M'Culloh,  Jr. 
M.  D."  II  we  did  think,  from  the  imposmg  appearance  of  it,  that  some  new 
matters  on  the  subject  had  been  diseovered ;  and  more  particularly  when  we 
read  in  the  preface,  that  "  his  first  object  was  to  explain  the  origin  of  the  men 
and  animals  of  America,  so  far  as  that  Question  is  involved  with  the  apparent 

Physical  impediments  that  have  so  long  Kept  the  subject  in  total  obscurity." 
fow,  with  what  success  this  has  been  done,  to  do  the  author  justice,  he  shall 
speak  for  himself,  and  the  reader  then  may  judge  for  himself. 

"Before  we  attempt  to  explain  in  what  manner  the  men  and  animals  of 
America  reached  this  continent,  it  is  necessary  to  ascertain,  if  possible,  the 
ciicumetances  of  their  original  creation ;  for  upon  this  essential  particular  de- 
pends the  great  interest  of  our  present  investigation.  [We  are  not  able  to 
discover  that  he  has  said  any  thing  further  upon  it.]  It  must  be  evident  that 
we  can  arrive  at  no  satisfactory  conclusion,  if  it  be  doubtful  whether  the  Crea- 
tor of  the  universe  made  man  and  the  animals  but  in  one  locality,  from 

*  Or  none  but  such  as  are  at  variance  with  all  history  and  rationality. 

t  Archepologia  Americana,  i.  325,  326,  341,  &c.  t  Art.  America. 

iSee  Acosia's  Hi»t.  C.  and  \V.  Indies,  p.  1.  ed.  Londooi  1604. 
Published  at  Dallioaore,  1829,  in  8vo. 
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whence  they  were  dispersed  over  the  earth ;  or  whether  he  created  them  in 
eaeh  of  those  vtinous  shuations  where  we  dow  find  ttiein  living.  So  far  as 
this  inquiry  respects  mankind,  there  can  be  no  reasonable  ground  to  doubt 
the  one  origin  of  the  species.  This  fact  may  be  proved  both  physically  and 
morally.  [If  the  reader  can  discover  any  thing  that  anionnts  to  proof  in 
what  follows,  he  will  have  made  a  discovery  that  we  could  not]  That 
man^  noiwitlistanding  all  the  diversities  of  their  appearance,  are  but  of  one 
itpecies,  is  a  truth  now  universally  admitted  by  every  physiological  naturalist 
[That  is,  notwithstanding  a  negro  be  black,  an  Indian  browu,  a  European 
white,  9till,  they  are  all  men.  And  then  follows  a  quotation  from  Doctor 
Lawrence*  to  corroborate  the  fact  that  men  are  all  of  one  species.]  It  is  true, 
this  physiologist  does  not  admit  that  the  human  species  Imd  rh(  ir  origin  but 
from  one  f>'iir;  for  he  observes,  the  same  species  might  have  he^n  created  at 
the  same  time  in  very  different  parts  of  the  earth.  But  when  we  have 
analyzed  the  moral  hi:<tory  of  mankmd,  to  which  Mr.  Lawrence  seems  to  have 
paid  little  att  ntion,  [and  if  our  author  has  done  it,  we  would  thank  him  to 
^ow  us  where  we  can  find  it,]  we  find  such  strongly- marked  antilogies  in 
abstrai-t  matters  existing  among  nations  the  most  widely  separated  from  each 
other,  that  we  caimot  Joubt  there  has  been  a  time,  when  the  whole  human 
family  have  intimately  particifmted  in  one  common  system  of  thimrs,  whether 
it  be  of  truth  or  of  error,  of  science  or  of  prejudice.  [This  does  not  at  all 
agree  with  what  he  says  ailerwards.  *  We  have  been  unable  to  discern  any 
traces  of  Asiatic  or  of  European  civilization  in  America  prior  to  the  discovery 
of  Coluipbus.*  And  again :  *In  comparing  the  barbarian  nations  of  America 
with  those  of  the  eastern  continent,  we  perceive  no  points  of  n  semblance 
between  them,  in  their  moral  institutions  or  in  their  habits,  that  are  not  appar- 
ently founded  in  tlie  necessities  of  human  life.'  If,  then,  there  is  no  affinity, 
other  than  what  would  accidentally  happen  from  similar  circumstances,  where- 
fore this  ^riiimg  eAx>ut  ^ Hrtrngty-marlud analogies^  &c.  just  copied?]  As  re- 
spects tlie  origin  of  animals,  [we  have  given  his  best  proofs  of  the  origm  of  man 
uid  their  transportation  to  America,]  the  subject  is  much  more  refractory. 
We  find  them  living  all  over  the  surface  of  the  earth,  and  suited  by  their  phys- 
ical conformity  to  a  great  variety  of  climates  and  peculiar  localities.  Every 
one  will  admit  the  impossibility  of  ascertaining  the  history  of  their  originid 
creation  from  the  mere  natural  history  of  th^  animals  themselves."  Now, 
as  "  refractory  "as  this  subject  is,  we  did  not  *  ipect  to  see  it  fai^iered  off 
upon  a  miracle,  because  this  was  the  easy  and  convenient  'manner  in  which 
the  supersntious  of  every  age  accounted  for  every  thing  which  they  at  once 
could  not  comprehend.  And  we  do  not  expect,  when  it  is  gravely  announced, 
that  a  discovery  in  any  science  >s  to  be  shown,  that  the  undertaker  is  going 
to  telJ  us  it  is  accomplished  by  u  miracle,  and  that,  therefore,  ^  he  knows  not 
why  he  should  be  called  upon  to  answer  objections,"  &c. 

As  it  would  be  tedious  to  the  reader,  as  well  as  incompatible  with  our  plan, 
lo  quote  larger  from  Mr.  MCidloh^s  book,  we  shall  finish  with  him  after  a  few 
ranarks. 

We  do  not  object  to  the  capacity  of  the  avk  for  all  animals,  but  we  do 
object  to  its  introduction  in  the  question  undertaken  by  Mr.  M^Cidloh ;  for 
every  child  knows  that  afifair  to  have  been  miraculous ;  and  if  any  part  of  the 
question  depended  upon  the  truth  or  falsity  of  a  miracle,  why  plague  the  world 
with  a  book  of  some  500  pages,  merely  to  promulgate  such  a  belief,  when 
a  sentence  would  be  all  that  is  required  ?  No  one,  Uiat  admits  an  overruling 
power,  or  the  existence  of  God,  will  doubt  of  his  ability  to  create  a  myriad  of 
men,  animals,  and  all  matter,  by  a  breath ;  or  that  an  ark  ten  feet  square  could 
contain,  comfortably,  ten  thousand  men,  as  well  as  -one  of  the  dimensions 
given  in  Scripture  to  contain  what  that  did.  Therefore,  if  one  in  these  dayj 
Mould  make  a  book  expressly  to  explain  the  cause  of  the  different  lengths  of 
days,  or  the  changes  of  the  seasons,  and  find,  aAer  he  had  written  a  vast  deal, 
that  he  could  in  no  wise  unravel  the  mystery,  and,  to  close  his  account,  de- 
clares it  was  all  a  miracle,  such  an  author  would  be  precisely  in  the  predica- 
mem  of  Mr.  AfCuUok. 

*  Tbe  celebrated  author  of  LocUues  oo  Fhytiology,  Zoology,  and  the  Natural  History  of 
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We  do  not  pretend  that  the  subject  can  be  pursued  with  the  certainty  of 
mathematical  calculations ;  and  so  long  as  it  is  contended  that  the  whole  spe- 
cies of  man  spring  from  one  ptur,  so  long  will  the  subject  admit  of  contro- 
veisy :  therefore  it  makes  but  little  or  no  difference  whether  the  inhabitants 
are  got  uito  America  by  the  north  or  the  south,  the  east  or  the  west,  as  it 
regards  the  main  question.  For  it  is  very  certain  that,  if  there  were  but  one 
pan*  originally,  and  these  placed  upon  a  certain  spot,  all  other  places  where 
people  are  now  found  must  have  oeen  settled  by  people  from  the  primitive 
spot,  who  found  their  way  thither,  some  how  or  other,  and  it  is  very  unimpor- 
tant how,  as  we  have  just  observed. 

Lord  Kairrmsj  a  writer  of  great  good  sense,  has  not  omitted  to  say  some- 
thing upon  this  subject.*  He  very  judiciously  asks  those  who  maintain  that 
America  was  peopled  from  Kamskatka,  whether  the  inhabitants  of  that  region 
speak  the  same  language  with  their  American  neighbors  on  the  opposite 
shores.  That  they  ao  not,  he  observes,  is  fully  confirmed  by  recent  accounts 
from  thence ;  and  "  whence  we  may  conclude,  with  great  certainty,  that  the 
latter  are  not  a  colony  of  the  former.**!  We  have  confirmation  upon  confirma- 
tion, that  tliese  nations  speak  languages  entirely  different ;  and  for  the  satisfac- 
tion of  the  curious,  we  will  give  a  short  vocabulary  of  words  in  both,  with 
the  English  against  them. 

English,  Kctmskadak.  ^^UotUean^ 

God Nionstichtchitch. Aghogoch. 

Father. Iskh Athan. ' 

Mother Nas-kh Anaan. 

Son Pa-atch L'laan. 

Daughter Souguing Aschkinn. 

Brother Ktchidscn Koyota. 

Sister. Kos-Kliou.  Angiin. 

Husband Skoch Ougiinn. 

Woman Skoua-aou Ai-yagar. 

Girl Kh-tchitchou Ougeghilikino. 

Young  boy Pahatch Auckuiok. 

Child Pahatchitch Ouskolik. 

A  man Ouskaams. Toyoch. 

The  people Kouaskou. 

Persons Ouskaamsit 

The  head. T-Khousa Kam^ha. 

The  face. Koua-agh. Soghmiaginn. 

The  nose Kaankang Aughosinn. 

The  nostrils Kaanga Gouakik. 

The  eye Nanit Thack. 

After  observing  that  "there  ar0^ several  cogent  arguments  to  evince  that  ine 
Americans  arc  not  descended  from  any  people  in  the  north  of  Asia,  or  in  the 
nmth  of  Europe,**  Lord  Kaimts  continues, — "I  venture  still  fbrther;  which  is, 
to  coniecture,  that  America  has  not  been  peopled  from  any  part  of  the  old 
world.**  But  although  this  last  conjecture  is  in  unison  with  those  of  many 
others,  yet  his  loi-dship  is  greatly  out  in  some  of  the  proofs  which  he  adduces 
in  its  support.  As  we  have  no  ^und  on  which  to  controvert  this  opinion, 
we  may  be  excused  from  examinm^  its  proofs ;  but  this  we  will  oliserve,  that 
Lord  Kaimes  is  in  the  same  error  about  tne  beardlessness  of  the  Americans  as 
some  other  learned  Europeans. 

The  learned  Doctor  Swinton,§  in  a  dissertation  upon  the  peopling  of  Ameri- 

*  See  his  "  Sketches  of  the  History  of  Man/*  a  work  which  he  published  in  1774,  ai  Edin- 
buigh.  in  S  vols.  4u>. 

f  Vol.  ii.  71. 

t  The  AI^HHiteans  inhabit  the  chain  of  islandf  which  stretch  from  the  north-west  point  of 
America  into  ihe  neighborhood  of  Kamskatka.  It  must  be  remembered  ihat  these  names  are 
in  the  French  orthography,  being  taken  from  a  French  translation  of  BilUngs't  voyage  into 
those  regions,  from  1785  to  1794. 

$  Doctor  Jo  fin  Swinton^  the  eminent  author  of  many  parts  of  the  Ancient  Universal  IBS' 
iory.    He  died  in  1777.  age«l  74. 
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ea,*  after  stating  ^e  difierent  opinions  of  various  authors  who  have  advocated 
in  fiivor  of  tlie  **  dispei-sed  people,*^  the  PhcBoicians,  and  other  eastern  nations^ 
observes,  "that,  therefore,  the  Americans  in  general  were  descended  from 
some  people  who  inhabited  a  country  not  so  m  distant  from  them  sis  Egypt 
and  Phoenicia,  our  readers  will,  as  we  apprehend,  readily  admk.  Now,  no 
country  can  be  pitched  upon  so  proper  ana  convenient  for  this  purpose  as  the 
north-eastern  part  of  Asia,  particularly  Great  Tartary,  Siberia,  and  more  espe- 
cially the  peninsula  of  Kamtscbatka.  That  probably  was  the  tract  through 
which  many  Tartarian  colonies  passed  into  America,  and  peopled  the  most 
considerable  part  of  the  new  world." 

This,  it  is  not  to  be  denied,  is  the  most  rational  way  of  getting  inhabitants 
faito  America,  if  it  must  be  allowed  that  it  was  peopled  from  the  **  old  world." 
But  it  is  not  quite  so  easy  to  account  for  the  existence  of  eouatorial  animals 
in  America,  when  all  authors  agree  that  they  never  could  have  passed  that 
way,  as  they  could  not  have  survived*  the  coldness  of  the  climate,  at  any  sea- 
son of  the  year.  Moreover,  the  vocabularv  we  have  given,  if  it  prove  any 
diing,  proves  that  either  the  inhabitants  of  North  America  did  not  come  in 
from  the  north-west,  or  that,  if  ^they  did,  some  unknown  cause  must  have,  for 
ages,  suspended  all  conuuunication  between  the  emigrants  and  their  ancestors 
upon  the  neighboring  shores  of  Asia. 

In  1822,  there  appeared  in  London  a  work  which  attracted  some  attention, 
as  most  woi^  have  upon  similar  subjects.  It  was  entitled,  ^  Description  of 
the  ruins  of  an  ancient  city,  discovered  near  Palenque,  in  the  kingdom  of 
Guatemala,  in  Spanish  America :  translated  from  the  original  manuscript  re- 
port of  Capt  Don  Antonio  Dd  Rio :  followed  by  a  critical  investigation  and 
research  into  the  History  of  the  Amxricans^  by  Dr.  Paxd  Felix  Cabrera,  of  the 
dty  of  New  Guatemala." 

Captain  Del  Rio  was  ordered  by  the  Spanish  king,  in  the  year  1786,  to 
make  an  examination  of  whatever  ruins  he  might  find,  which  he  accordingly 
did.  From  the  manuscript  he  left,  which  afterwards  fell  into  the  hands  of 
Doctor  Cabrera,  his  work  was  composed,  and  is  diat  part  of  the  work  which 
concerns  us  in  our  view  of  systems  or  conjectures  concerning  the  peopling  of 
America.  We  shall  be  short  with  this  author,  as  his  system  differs  veir  tiule 
from  some  which  we  have  already  sketched.  He  is  very  confident  that  he 
has  settled  the  question  how  South  America  received  its  uihabitants,  namely, 
from  the  Phoenicians,  whs  sailed  across  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  and  that  the  ruined 
dty  described  by  Captain  Del  Rio  was  built  bjr  the  first  adventurers. 

Doctor  Cabrera  calls  any  system,  which,  in  his  view,  does  not  harmonize  with 
the  Bcriptures,  an  hinovat^on  upon  the  ''holy  Catholic  religion  ;"  and  rather 
than  resort  to  any  such,  ne  says,  **  It  is  better  to  believe  his  [God's!  works 
miraculous,  than  endeavor  to  make  an  ostentatious  display  of  our  talents  bv 
tbe  cunning  invention  of  new  systems,  in  attributing  them  to  natural  causes.") 
The  same  reasoning  will  apply  m  this  case  as  in  a  former.  If  we  are  to  at 
tribute  every  thing  to  miracles,  wherefore  the  necessity  of  investigation? 
These  authors  are  fond  of  investigating  matters  in  their  way,  but  are  dis- 
pleased if  others  take  the  same  liberty.  And  should  we  follow  an  author  in 
nis  theories,  who  cuts  the  whole  business  short  by  declaring  all  to  be  a  mira- 
cle, when  he  can  no  longer  grope  in  the  labyrinth  of  his  own  forming,  om 
reader  would  be  just  in  condemning  such  waste  of  time.  When  every  thing 
which  we  cannot  at  first  sight  understand  or  comprehend  must  not  be  in 
quired  into,  from  superstitious  doubts,  then  and  there  will  be  fixed  the  boupds 
of  all  science ;  but,  as  Lord  Byron  said  upon  another  occasion,  not  tUl  then, 

"If  it  be  allowed  (says  Dr.  LawrenceU  that  all  men  are  of  the  same 
species,  it  does  not  follow  that  they  are  all  descended  from  the  same  family 
We  have  no  data  for  determininff  this  point:  it  could  indeed  only  be  settled'' 
by  a  knowledge  of  facts,  which  nave  long  ago  been  involved  in  the  iinpene 
trable  darkness  of  antiquity."    That  climate  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  com 
plexion,  he  offers  the  following  in  proof: — 


*  Universal  History,  xx.  162, 163w   Sec  MaUme^t  edkioo  of  BonotlVa  Life  Dr,  JoHmmoi^ 
V.  i7l.  ed.  ID  5  V.  12aio.  London,  1821 . 
I  Page  90.  X  Lecturef  oa  Zobbgy,  dte.  AAtL  ed.  8vo.  Sal«i,  ISBflL 
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''The  establishmeDts  of  the  European!  in  Asia  and  America  have  now  sub- 
listed  about  three  centuries.  Fatquez  dt  Gama  landed  at  Calicut  in  1496; 
and  the  Portuguese  empire  in  India  was  founded  in  the  be^inninff  of  the  fbl- 
lowing  century.  Brazil  was  discovered  and  taken  possession  of  by  the  same 
nation  in  the  very  first  year  of  the  16th  century.  Towards  the  end  of  tlie 
15th,  and  the  beginning  of  the  16th  century,  Colwiiinu^  C^rUZy  and  Pizarro. 
subjugated  for  the  Spaniards  the  West  Indian  islands,  with  the  empires  or 
Mexico  and  Peru.  Sur  WaUer  i2a^4  planted  an  English  colony  in  Virginia 
in  1584 ;  and  the  French  settlement  of  Canada  has  rather  a  later  date.  The 
colonists  have,  in  no  instance,  approached  to  the  natives  of  these  countries, 
and  their  descendants,  where  the  blood  has  been  kept  pure,  have,  at  this  timey 
the  same  characters  as  native  Europeans."* 

The  eniiuent  antiquary  De  Witt  Clinlton\  supposed  that  the  ancient  works 
found  iu  this  country  were  similar  to  those  supposed  to  be  Roman  by  PtriTtani 
in  Wales.  He  adds,  "  The  Danes,  as  wfil  as  the  nations  which  erected  our 
fortifications,  were  in  all  probal»ility  of  Scythian  origin.  According  to  Plinyy 
the  name  of  Scythian  was  conmion  to  all  the  nations  living  in  the  north  of 
Asia  and  Europe.*' f 


CHAPTER  m. 

J9needote$,  J^amuivtM^  fyc,  Ulustrative  of  the  Mamitr$  ami  CuiUnM^  JhUipdHm  amd 

Traditions f  of  ik»  Indians. 

WiL — An  Ottaway  chief|  known  to  the  French  by  the  name  of  Whitejohn, 
was  a  great  drunkard.  Count  JFVontenac  asked  him  what  be  thought  brandy 
to  be  made  of;  he  replied,  that  it  must  be  made  of  hearts  and  tongues — 
"For,"  said  he,  "when  I  have  drunken  plentifully  of  it,  my  heart  is  a  thousand 
strong,  and  I  can  talk,  too,  with  astonishing  fi*eedom  and  rapidity."  { 

Honar.^A  chief  of  the  Five  Nations,  who  fought  on  the  side  of  the  English 
in  the  French  wars,  chanced  to  meet  in  battle  his  own  father,  who  was  fight- 
ing on  the  side  of  the  French.  Just  as  he  was  about  to  deal  a  deadly  blow 
upon  his  heud,  he  discovered  who  he  was,  and  said  to  him,  "  You  have  once 
Gfiven  me  life,  and  now  I  give  it  to  you.  Let  me  jpeet  you  no  more ;  for  I 
nave  paid  the  debt  I  owed  you."  § 

RtekUssness, — In  Connecticut  River,  about  "  200  miles  from  Long  Island 
Sound,  is  a  narrow  of  5  yards  only,  formed  by  two  shelving  mountains  of 
solid  rock.  Through  this  chasm  are  compelled  to  pass  all  the  waters  which 
in  the  time  of  the  floods  bury  the  northern  country."  It  is  a  frightful  passage 
of  about  400  yards  in  length.  No  boat,  or,  as  my  author  expresses  it,  "no 
living  creature,  was  ever  known  to  pass  through  this  narrow,  except  an  Indian 
woman."  This  woman  had  undertaken  to  cross  the  river  just  above,  and 
although  she  had  the  god  Bacchus  by  her  side,  yet  Neptune  prevailed  in  spite 
of  their  united  efiforts,  and  the  canoe  was  hurried  down  the  frightAil  gulf 
While  this  Indian  woman  was  thus  hunying  to  certain  destruction,  as  she  had 
every  reason  to  expect,  she  seized  upon  her  bottle  of  rum,  and  did  not  take  it 
from  her  mouth  until  the  last  drop  was  quaffed.  She  was  marvellously  pre- 
served, and  was  actually  picked  up  several  mUes  below,  floating  in  the  canoe, 
still  quite  drunk.  When  it  was  known  what  she  had  done,  ana  being  asked 
how  she  dared  to  drink  so  much  rum  with  the  prospect  of  certain  death  before 
her,  she  answered  tliat  she  knew  it  was  too  much  for  one  time,  but  she  was 
unwilling  that  any  of  it  should  be  lost  Q 

*  Lectures  on  Zoology,  &c.  464, 465.  ed.  8vo.    Salem,  18S8. 

t  A  Memoir  on  the  IntiqmtUM  of  the  Western  ParU  of  the  State  of  N.  York,  pages  9, 10 
8to.    Albany,  1818. 
I  Uaivenal  Huaeum  for  1763.  (  Ibid.  |  Peiert*t  HisU  CoDoecUcut 
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Jugfice. — A  inissioDary  residing  among  a  certain  tribe  of  Indians,  was  one 
dajf  after  he  had  been  preaching  to  them,  invited  by  their  chief  to  visit  his 
wigMram.  After  having  been  kindly  entertained,  and  being  about  to  depart 
the  chief  took  him  by  the  hand  and  said,  ^  I  have  very  bed  squaw,  ^e  had 
two  little  childred.  One  she  loved  well,  the  other  sh«  hated.  In  a  cola  nighL 
when  I  was  gone  hunting  in  the  woods,  she  shut  it  out  of  the  wigwam,  and 
it  froze  to  death.  What  must  be  done  with  her?"  The  missionary  replied^ 
^  She  must  be  hanged."  **  Ah ! "  said  the  chief,  <^  go,  then,  and  hang  yout 
(Jod,  whom  you  make  just  like  her." 

Maf^nammity, — A  hunter,  in  his  wanderings  for  game,  fell  among  the  back 
settlements  of  Virginia,  and  by  reason  of  the  inclemency  of  the  weather,  was 
induced  to  seek  refuge  at  the  house  of  a  planter,  whom  he  met  at  his  door. 
Admisraon  was  refused  him.  Being  both  hungry  and  thirsty,  he  asked  for  a 
morsel  of  bread  and  a  cup  of  water,  but  was  answered  in  every  caso,  "  No ! 
you  shall  have  nothing  here !  Gtt  vou  gonc^  you  Indian  dog!^^  It  happened, 
in  process  of  time,  that  this  same  planter  lost  nimself  in  the  woods,  and,  after 
a  fatiguing  day's  travel,  he  came  to  an  Indian's  cabin,  into  which  he  was 
welcomed.  On  inquiring  the  way,  and  the  distance  to  the  white  settlements, 
being  told  by  the  Indian  that  he  could  not  go  in  the  nighty  and  beinff  kindly 
ofiered  lodfiring  and  victuals,  he  gladly  refreshed  and  reposed  himself  in  the 
,  Indian's  cabin.  In  the  morning,  he  conducted  him  through  the  wilderness, 
I  agreeably  to  his  promise  the  night  before,  until  they  came  in  sight  of  the 
I  habitations  of  the  whites.  As  he  was  about  to  take  his  leave  of  the  planter, 
he  looked  him  full  in  the  fiice,  and  asked  him  if  he  did  not  know  him. 
Horror-struck  at  finding  himself  thus  in  the  power  of  a  man  he  had  so 
inhumanlv  treated,  and  dumb  with  shame  on  thinking  of  the  manner  it  was 
requited,  he  began  at  length  to  make  excuses,  and  beg  a  thousand  pardonsi, 
when  the  Indian  interrupted  him,  and  said,  "  When  you  see  poor  Indians 
fiunting  for  a  cup  of  cold  water,  don't'  say  again,  *  Get  you  gone,  you  Indian 
dog ! ' "  He  then  dismissed  him  to  retiun  to  his  friends.  My  author  adds, 
''It  is  not  difficult  to  say,  which  of  these  two  had  the  best  claim  to  the  name 
of  Christian."* 

Deeadion. — The  captain  of  a  vessel,  having  a  desire  to  make  a  present  to  a 

lady  or  some  fine  oranges  which  he  had  just  brought  fixun  ''the  sugar  islands," 

gave  them  to  an  Indian  in  his  employ  to  carry  to  her.    Lest  he  should  not 

perform  the  office  punctually,  he  wrote  a  letter  to  her,  to  be  taken  along  with 

the  present,  that  sne  might  detect  the  bearer,  if  he  should  fail  to  deliver  the 

whole  of  what  he  was  intrusted  with.    The  Indian,  durinff  the  journey, 

reflected  how  he  should  refresh  himself  with  the  oranges,  and  not  be  found 

out    Not  having  any  apprehension  of  the  manner  of  communication  by 

I  writing,  be  concluded  that  it  was  only  necessanr  to  keep  his  desiffn  secret 

I  from  the  letter  itself^  supposing  that  would  tell  of'^him  if  he  did  not ;  he  there- 

I  fore  laid  it  upon  the  ground,  and  rolled  a  large  stone  upon  it,  and  retired  to 

I  some  distance,  where  ne  regaled  himself  with  several  of  the  oranges,  and  then 

proceeded  on  his  journey.    On  delivering  the  remainder  and  the  letter  to  the 

kd^,  she  asked  him  ^here  the  rest  of  the  oranges  were ;  he  said  he  had 

%  dehvered  all ;  she  told  him  that  the  letter  said  there  were  several  more  sent ; 

to  which  he  answered  that  the  letter  lied,  and  she  must  not  believe  it    But  he 

was  soon  confronted  in  his  falsehood,  and,  begging  forgiveness  of  the  offence, 

was  pardoned,  f 

Shrewdness. — As  Governor  Joseph  Dudley  of  Maissachusetts  was  superin 
tending  some  of  his  workmen,  he  took  notice  of  an  able-bodied  Indian,  who, 
balf^n^ed,  would  come  and  look  on,  as  a  pastime,  to  see  his  men  work.  The 
governor  took  occasion  one  day  to  ask  him  why  he  did  not  work  and  get  some 
dothes,  wherewith  to  cover  hvmsdf.  The  Indian  answered  bv  asking  nim  wht 
it  did  not  toork.  The  governor,  pointing  with  his  finger  to  his  head,  said,  "  I 
work  head  work^  and  so  have  no  need  to  work  with  my  liands  as  you  should/ 
The  Indian  then  said  he  would  work  if  any  one  would  employ  him.    Tha 

*  Carets  Museum,  ri.  40. 

i  Vrin^i  Voyage  to  N.  England  in  1709,  8td.    Londoo.  17S6. 
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governor  told  him  he  wanted  a  calf  killed,  and  that,  if  he  would  ^  and  do  it, 
ae  would  give  him  a  Bhilling.  He  accepted  the  ofieri  and  went  uumediately 
and  killed  the  calf^  and  then  went  sauntering  about  as  before.  The  governor, 
on  obyrviog  what  he  had  done,  asked  him .  why  he  did  not  dress  the  calf 
before  he  left  it  The  Indian  answered,  "JVo,  no,  Coponoh;  that  was  not  in 
the  bargain :  I  was  to  have  a  shilling  for  killing  him.  ^dm  he  no  dtad^  Copon- 
M  ?  "  [governor.]  The  jOfovemor,  seeing  himself  thus  outwitted,  told  him  to 
dress  it,  and  he  would  give  him  another  shilling. 

This  done,  and  in  possession  of  two  shillings^  the  Indian  goes  directly  to  a 
grog-shop^for  rum.  After  a  short  stay,  he  retiuned  to  the  Kovernor,  aud  told 
him  he  bad  ^ven  him  a  bad  shilling-piece,  and  presented  a  brass  one  to  be 
exchanged.  The  governor,  thinking  possiblv  it  might  have  bet- n  the  case, 
gave  him  another.  It  was  not  long  before  he  returned  a  second  timo  with 
another  brass  shilling  to  be  exchanged ;  the  governor  was  now  convinced  of 
bis  knavery,  but,  not  caring  to  make  Words  at  the  time,  gave  him  anotlier; 
and  thus  the  fellow  got  four  shillings  for  one. 

The  governor  determined  to  have  the  rogue  corrected  for  his  abuse,  and, 
meeting  with  him  soon  after,  told  him  he  must  take  a  letter  to  Boston  for  hiin 
[and  gave  him  a  half  a  crown  for  the  service.]  *  The  letter  was  directed  to  the 
keeper  of  bridewell,  ordering  him  to  give  the  bearer  so  many  lashes ;  but, 
mistrusting  that  all  was  not  exactly  agreeable,  and  meetuig  a  servant  of  the 

(governor  on  the  road,  ordered  him,  in  the  name  of  his  master,  to  carry  the 
etter  uumediately,  as  he  was  in  haste  to  return.  The  consequence  was,  this 
servant  got  egregiously  whipped.  When  the  governor  learned  what  had 
taken  place,  he  felt  no  little  chagrin  at  being  mus  twice  outwitted  by  the 
Indian. 

He  did  not  see  the  fellow  for  some  time  afler  this,  but  at  length,  falling  in 
with  him,  asked  him  by  what  means  he  had  cheated  and  deceived  him  so 
many  times.  Taking  tne  governor  again  in  his  own  play,  he  answered, 
pointing  ^ith  his  finger  to  his  head,  **  Bead  toork,  Coponoh^  head  work  !  **  The 
governor  was  now  so  well  pleased  that  he  forgave  the  whole  offence.f 

EqtudUy. — ^An  Indian  chief)  on  being  asked  whether  his  people  were  free, 
answered,  "Why  not,  since  I  myself  am  free,  although  their  kingp^f 

Matrintany, — ^  An  aged  Indian,  who  for  many  years  had  spent  much  time 
among  the  white  people,  both  in  Pennsylvania  and  New  Jersey,  one  day, 
about  the  year  1770,  observed  that  the  Indians  had  not  only  a  much  easier 
way  of  getting  a  wife  than  the  whites,  but  also  a  more  certain  way  of  getting 
a  good  one.  '  For,'  said  he  in  broken  English,  *  while  man  court^^ourt — 
may  be  one  whole  year ! — mav  be  two  years  before  he  many !  Well — may 
be  then  be  get  verv  good  wi&— but  may  be  not — may  be  very  cross !  Well^ 
now  suppose  cross  I  scold  so  soon  as  get  awake  in  the  morning !  scold  all 
day ! — scold  until  sleep ! — all  one— he  must  keep  him ! — White  people  have 
kw  forbidding  throw  away  wife  he  be  ever  so  cross — must  keep  him  always! 
Well,  how  does  Indian  do?  Indian,  when  he  see  industrious  squaw,  he 
go  to  him,  place  his  two  ibre-fingers  close  aside  each  other  make  two  like 
one — then  look  squaw  in  the  face— see  him  smile — this  is  all  one  he  say 
yee ! — so  he  take  him  home — no  danger  he  be  cross !  No,  no— ^uaw  know 
too  well  what  Indian  do  if  he  cross!  throw  him  away  and  take  another! — 
Squaw  love  to  eat  meat — no  husband  no  meat  Squaw  do  every  tiling  to 
please  husband,  he  do  every  thing  to  please  squaw — live  happy.'  ^  § 

TUemfion. — ^In  the  year  1791,  two  Creek  chiefii  accompanied  an  American 
to  England,  where,  as  usual,  they  attracted  great  attention,  and  many  ftocked 
around  them,  as  well  to  learn  their  ideas  of  certain  things  as  to  behold  "  the 
•avagea"  Being  asked  their  opinion  of  religion,  or  of  what  religion  they  were, 
<»ne  made  answer,  that  they  nad  no  priests  in  their  country,  or  established 
religion,  for  they  thought,  that,  upon  a  sufcject  where  there  was  no  possibiliQr 
•f  people's  agreeing  m  opinion,  and  as  it  was  altogether  matter  of  men 

*  A  sentence  added  in  a  version  of  this  anecdote  in  Carey's  Museum,  vi.  304. 
\  Uringf  ut  supra.  190.  t  Cartt/$  Mumub,  vt  482. 

i  Htekewtlier's  Hit  Ind.  NtJopj. 
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3»inion,  **  it  wm  best  that  eTery  cme  should  paddle  his  canoe  his  own  way.** 
ere  is  a  volume  of  instnictioD  in  a  ^ort  answer  of  a  savage ! 

JusHee, — A  white  trader  sold  a  quantity  of  powder  to  an  Indian,  and  im 
poeed  upon  him  by  making  him  beheve  it  was  a  grain  which  ffrew  like  wheat, 
oy  sowing  it  upon  the  ground.  He  was  greatly  elated  by  the  prospect,  not 
only  of  raising  his  own  powder,  but  of  being  able  to  supply  others,  and  there- 
by becomin|^  mimensely  rich.  Having  prepared  bis  ground  with  great  care^ 
hie  sowed  lus  powder  with  the  utmost  exactness  in  the  spring.  Month  after 
mouth  passed  awa^,  but  his  powder  did  not  even  sprout,  and  winter  came 
before  he  was  satisfied  that  he  bad  been  deceived.  He  said  nothing;  but 
Bome  time  afler,  when  the  trader  had  forgotten  the  trick,  the  same  Indian  suc- 
ceeded in  getting  credit  oi  him  to  a  large  amount  The  time  set  for  payment 
having  expired,  he  sought  out  the  Indian  at  his  residence, and  demanded  pay- 
ment lor  his  goods.  The  Indian  heard  his  demand  with  great  complaisance ; 
then,  looking  liim  shrewdly  in  the  eye,  said,  **Me  pcofwm  token  mu  pauxUr 
grow,^  This  was  enough.  The  guil^  white  man  quickly  retraced  nis  steps, 
aatl^ed,  we  apprehend,  to  balance  his  account  with  the  chagrin  he  had  re 
eeived. 

HmUmg, — ^The  Indians  had  methods  to  catch  ffame  which  served  them  ex^ 
tremelv  welL  The  same  month  in  which  the  Mayflower  brought  over  the 
fixe&thers,  November,  1620,  to  the  shores  of  Plimouth,  several  of  thexn 
ranged  about  the  woods  near  by  to  learn  what  the  country  contained.  Having 
wandered  farther  than  they  were  apprized,  in  their  endeavor  to  return,  they 
say,  **  We  were  shrewdly  puzzled,  and  lost  our  way.  As  we  wandered,  we 
came  to  a  tree,  where  a  young  sprit  was  bowed  down  over  a  bow,  and  some 
acorns  strewed  underneath.  SU^hen  HopkinB  said,  it  had  been  to  catch  some 
deer.  So,  as  we  were  looking  at  it,  fflUtam  Bradford  being  in  the  rear,  when 
he  came  looking  also  upon  it,  and  as  he  went  about,  it  gave  a  sudden  jerk  up, 
and  be  was  inmiediately  Caught  up  by  the  lega  It  was  (thev  continue)  a  very 
pretty  device,  made  with  a  rope  of  their  own  making,  [of  bark  or  some  kind 
of  roots  probably,]  and  having  a  noose  as  artificially  made  as  any  roper  in 
England  can  make,  and  as  like  ours  as  can  be;  which  we  brought  away 
with  ua.*** 

PrtofMng  against  Practice, — Johw  Simon  was  a  Sogkonate,  who,  about  the 
jrear  1700,  was  a  settled  minister  to  that  tribe.  He  was  a  man  of  strong  mind, 
cenerally  temperate,  but  sometimes  remiss  in  the  latter  particular.  The  fol- 
b>wing  anecclote  is  told  as  characteristic  of  his  notions  of  justice.  Svnumy 
on  account  of  his  deportment,  was  created  justice  of  the  peace,  and  when  dif 
ficuhies  occurred  involving  any  of  his  people,  he  sat  with  the  flnglish  justice 
to  aid  in  roakiog  up  judgment  It  happened  that  SimovCa  squaw,  with  some 
others,  had  committed  some  offence.  Justice  JUmy  and  Simon^  in  making  up 
their  minds,  estimated  the  amount  of  the  offence  difilerently ;  Mmy  thought 
each  should  receive  d^  or  ten  stripes,  but  Simon  said,  *<  No,  Jowr  or  Jhe  are 
enowrh — Poor  Indians  art  ignoranlt  and  it  i$  not  Ckruiian4ike  to  punish  S6 
hanutf  (hose  xeho  art  ignorant^  as  (host  who  have  knowledgt,^  Smon's  judg^ 
ment  prevailed.  When  Mr.  Mmy  asked  John  how  many  his  wife  should 
receive,  he  said,  "Double^  because  she  had  knowledgt  to  have  done  better  ;^^  but 
Colonel  Almy,  out  of  regard  to  John^s  feelings,  wholly  remitted  his  wife^ 
punishment  John  looked  very  serious,  and  made  no  reply  while  in  presence 
ef  the  court,  but,  on  the  first  fit  opportunity,  remonstrated  very  severely 
annst  his  ^ud^ent,  and  said  to  him,  ^  To  lohid  pyroose  do  uft  preach  a  rtUf 
pan  ofjushcty  if  tstdo  unrighteousness  in  judgment^ 

Sam  Hide* — ^There  are  few,  we  hnagine,  who  have  not  heard  of  this  per* 
iDuage ;  but,  notwithstanding;  his  great  notoriety,  we  might  not  be  though 
striofus  in  the  rest  of  our  work,  were  we  to  enter  seriously  into  his  biogra|^y 
ibr  the  reason,  that  from  his  day  to  this,  his  name  has  been  a  by-word  in  all 
New  England,  and  means  as  much  as  to  say  the  grtalest  of  liars.    It  is  <ni 
iccoimt  of  the  following  anecdote  that  he  is  noticed. 

""~~"~"  *  Mouit't  fUlalioo. 
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Shi  1K^  was  m  Botofioiif  cider-draiker  m  wdl  m  lar,  and  used  to  trarel  the 
country  to  and  frv  begginf  h  from  ckKir  to  door.  At  one  tiine  be  happened 
«B  m  re^ioo  of  country  wiiere  eider  was  rerr  hard  to  be  procured,  either  from 
TtM  aearchy,  or  frocD  Sam^g  frequent  ri»ii&  However;  cider  he  was  cietennined 
to  hare,  if  King,  m  any  shape  or  color,  would  cain  k.  Beinjr  not  far  from 
die  house  of  an  acquaintance,  who  he  knew  had  cider,  bm  he  knew,  or  waa 
weO  satisfied,  that,  in  the  ordinary  way  of  be|r?inf,  be  could  not  get  it,  be  set 
bis  wits  at  work  to  lay^  a  plan  to  insure  iL  This  did  not  occupy  him  long; 
On  arriving  at  the  house  of  the  gentleman,  instead  of  asking  for  cider,  he  in* 
quired  for  the  man  of  the  house,  whom,  on  appearing,  Sofli  requested  to  go 
aside  with  him,  as  he  had  something  of  importance  to  comnuioicate  to  him. 
When  they  were  by  themaelvea,  iSam  told  him  he  had  that  morning  shot  a  fine 
deer,  and  that,  if  he  would  give  him  a  crown,  be  would  tell  him  where  it  wasL 
The  gentleman  did  not  incline  to  do  this^  hut  ofiered  half  a  crown.  Finally, 
Sam  said,  as  he  had  walked  a  great  distance  that  rooming;  and  was  very  dry, 
lor  a  half  a  crown  and  a  mug  of  cider  he  would  tell  him.  This  was  agreed 
apon,  and  the  price  paid.  Now  Sam  was  required  to  point  out  the  spot  where 
toe  deer  was  to  be  found,  which  he  did  in  this  manner.  He  said  to  his  friend. 
You  know  of  iuch  a  moidoWf  describing  it — ^Yes — You  know  a  bigatk  trte,  with 
a  hy^  top  by  the  HttU  brook— Ye&— Weil,  under  that  tree  Hes  ike  deer.  This  waa 
■atisfa^nory,  and  Sam  departed.  It  is  unnecessary  to  mention  that  the  meadow 
waa  fbuiM^  and  the  tree  by  the  brook,  but  no  deer.  The  duped  man  could 
hardly  contain  himself  on  considering  what  he  had  been  doing.  To  look 
after  Sam  for  satisfaction  would  be  worse  than  looking  after  the  deer ,  so  the 
fiumer  concluded  to  go  home  contented.  Some  years  after,  he  happened  to 
fidl  in  with  the  Indian ;  and  be  immediateiy  began  to  rally  him  for  deceiving 
him  so,  and  demanded  back  bis  money  and  pay  for  his  cider  and  trouble. 
/Pibf,  said  Sam,  would  you  find /atdt  if  Indian  told  truth  half  the  time  f — No 
— Well,  says  Sam,  you  find  him  meadow^ — ^Yes — You  find  mm  trot^ — ^Yes — 
Whai  for  then  you  find  fauU  Sam  Hide,  when  he  told  you  two  truth  to  one  lie  f 
The  aftair  ended  liere.    Sam  heard  no  more  from  the  farmer. 

This  is  but  one  of  the  nimierous  anecdotes  of  Sam  lEde,  which,  could  they 
be  coUected,  would  fill  many  pogea.  He  died  in  Dedham,  5  January,  173^ 
at  the  great  age  of  105  years.  He  was  a  great  jester,  and  passed  for  an  un- 
common wit  In  all  the  wars  against  the  Indians  during  bis  lifetime,  he 
served  the  English  faithfuUy,  and  bad  the  name  of  a  brave  soldier.  He  had 
himself  killed  19  of  the  enemy,  and  tried  hard  to  make  up  the  20th,  but  was 
imable. 

Characters  contnuted, — ''An  Indian  of  the  Kennebeck  tribe,  remarka- 
ble for  his  good  conduct,  received  a  grant  of  land  from  the  state,  and  fixed 
himself  in  a  new  township  where  a  number  of  families  were  settled.  Though 
not  ill  treated,  yet  the  common  prejudice  against  Indians  prevented  any  sym- 
pathy with  him.  This  was  shown  at  the  death  of  his  only  child,  when  none 
of  the  people  came  near  him.  Shortly  afterwards  he  went  to  some  of  the 
inhabitants  and  wiid  to  them,  ffhen  while  man*8  ekUd  die,  Indian  man  he  sorry 
— he  help  bury  hinu — When  my  chUd  die,  no  one  speak  to  me — I  make  his  grave 
alone.  I  can  no  live  here.  He  gave  up  his  farm,  dug  up  the  body  of  his  child, 
and  carried  it  with  him  200  miles  through  the  forests,  to  join  the  Canada 
IndiftfTH !  "• 

A  ludicrous  Error, — ^There  was  published  in  London,  in  1762,  "The 
American  Gazetteer,"  &cf  in  which  is  the  following  account  of  Bristol, 
R.  I.  **  A  county  and  town  in  N.  England.  The  capitiu  is  remarkable  for  the 
JTtng*  of  Spain*s  having  a  palace  in  it,  and  being  JnUed  there ;  and  also  for 
Crown  the  poet's  begging  it  of  Charles  IL"  The  blunder  did  not  rest  here, 
but  is  found  in  "The  N.  American  and  the  West  Indian  Gazetteer,"  J  &c. 
Thus  Philip  of  Spain  seems  to  have  had  the  mi^fniune  of  being  mistaken  for 
PhUip  of  tne  Wampanoags,  alias  Pometacom  of  JrokanokeL 

*  Tudor's  Letterf  on  th«  Eastern  States,  294.  f  3  vols.  ISmo.  without  name. 

t  2d  edltioo,  12iuo,  London,  1788,  also  anonymous. 
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Ongin  or  Meaning  oftht  J^amt  Canada. — It  is  said,  that  Canada  was  discor- 
ered  by  the  Spaniards,  before  the  tirae  of  Cartier,  and  that  the  Bay  of  Cha- 
leurs  was  discovered  by  them,  and  is  the  same  as  the  Bayt  dea  EspagnoUs  ; 
and  that  the  Spaniards,  not  meeting  with  any  appearances  of  mines  of  the 
precious  metals,  said  to  one  another,  aca  ruukt,  which  in  their  language  signi- 
fied, noUUng  fuTty  and  fortliwith  defmrted  from  the  country.  The  Indians, 
having  heard  these  words,  retained  them  in  their  memories,  and,  when  the 
French  came  auiontf  them,  made  use  of  them,  probably  by  way  of  salutation, 
not  understanding  their  import ;  and  they  were  supposea  by  the  v6yager8  to 
be  the  name  of  the  country.  It  was  only  necessary  to  drop  the  first  letter, 
and  use  the  two  words  as  two  syllables,  and  the  word  Canada  was  complete.* 

But  as  long  ago  as  when  Father  Charlevoix  wrote  his  admirable  Histo&t 
OF  JVetr  Francef  he  added  a  note  upon  the  derivation  of  the  name  CanadOf 
in  which  he  said  some  derived  it  from  an  Iroquois  word  meaning  an  assem- 
blage of  houses.!  Doctor  J,  R,  ForsUr  has  a  learned  note  upon  it  also,  in  his 
valuable  account  of  Voyages  cmd  Discoveries  in  the  ^orth.  He  objects  to  the 
nAca  JSTada  origin,  because^  in  Spanish,  the  word  for  here  is  not  aca^  but  amd^ 
and  that  to  form  Canada  from  Aquinada  would  be  forced  and  imnatural.  Yet 
he  says,  ''In  ancient  maps  we  often  find  Ca :  da  Nada^  that  is.  Cape  Nothing. 
*^  But  from  a  Canadian  [Indian]  vocabulary,  annexed  to  the  original  edition 
of  the  second  voyage  ofJaques  Cartier,  Paris,  1545,  it  appears,  that  an  assem- 
blage of  houses,  or  habitations,  i.  e.  a  toton,  was  by  the  natives  called  Canada, 
Cartier  says,  Ih  appeUent  une  Fille — Canada/*  Mr.  Hecktweldtr  is  of  much 
the  same  opinion  as  Charlevoix  and  Forster,  He  says,  that  in  a  prayer-book 
in  the  Mohawk  language,  he  read  '' jVe  KAVADJL-gongh  KonuHOfatsk  JS/azareth^^ 
which  was  a  translation  of  in  a  city  called  Nazareth." 

Origin  of  the  JSTame  Yaidcu. — ^Anbury,  an  author  who  did  not  respect  the 
Amencans,  any  more  than  many  others  who  have  been  led  captive  by  them,  h^ 
the  following  paragraph  upon  this  word  J— i"  The  lower  class  of  these  Yan- 
ktes — apropos,  it  may  not  be  amiss  here  just  to  observe  to  you  the  etymology 
of  this  term :  it  is  derived  from  a  Cherokee  word,  eankte,  which  signifies 
coward  and  slave.  This  epithet  of  yankee  was  bestowed  upon  the  inhabitants 
of  N.  England  by  the  Virginians,  for  not  assisting  them  in  a  war  with  the 
Cherokees,  and  they  have  always  been  held  in  derision  by  it.  But  the  name 
has  been  more  prevalent  since  [1775]  the  commencement  of  hostilities ;  the 
soldiery  at  Boston  used  it  as  a  term  of  reproach  ;  but  after  the  affair  at  Bun- 
ker's Hill,  the  Americans  gloried  in  it  Yankee-doodle  is  now  their  p€Dan,  a 
fiivorite  of  favorites,  played  in  their  army,  esteemed  as  warlike  as  the  grena- 
dier's marcli — it  is  the  lover's  spell,  the  nurse's  lullaby.  After  our  rapid  suc- 
cesses, we  held  the  yankees  in  great  contempt ;  but  it  was  not  a  little  morti- 
fying to  hear  them  play  this  tune,  when  their  army  marched  down  to  our  sur- 
render.** § 

But  Mr.  Heckewelder  thinks  that  the  Indians,  in  endeavoring  to  pronounce 
the  name  English,  could  get  that  sound  no  nearer  than  these  letters  give  it, 
yengets.    This  was  perhaps  the  true  origin  of  Yankee.^ 

A  singular  Stratagem  to  escape  Torture. — **Some  ^ears  ago  the  Shawano 
Indians,  being  obliged  to  remove  firom  their  habitations,  in  their  way  took  a 
Muskohge  warrior,  known  by  the  name  of  old  Serany,  prisoner ;  they  bas- 
tinadoed him  severely,  and  condemned  him  to  the  fiery  torture.    He  under- 

•  The  authors  who  have  adopted  this  opinion,  are  Doctor  Mather,  [Mafiialih,  B.  viii.  71 ;] 
Harris,  [Voyages.  ii.S49  ;]  Moll,  [Geog.  li.  IM;]  /.  Long,  [Vovages  ancTTraveb,  S ;]  Att- 
mam,  [Maryland,  35 ;]  MouUon,  [N.  York,  i.  131 ,]  Martin,  [Louisiana,  i.  7.] 

Jo»seJtfn  and  Jeffrys  seem  to  be  without  company  as  well  as  authorities  for  their  derivations. 
The  former  [N.  England  Rarities,  51  says,  Canada  was  **  so  called  from  Monsieur  Cant.** 
Hie  latter  [Hist.  America,  11  says,  "Cmtada,  in  the  hidian  language,  signifies  the  Mouth  of 
tht  Country,  from  can^  mouth,  and  ada,  the  country." 

t  Quelques-unes  d^rivent  ce  nom  du  mot  Iroquois  KanikUa,<jiu  se  prononce  Canada,  et  tigw 
m&e  nn  amas  de  cabannes.    Hist.  Now,  France,  i.  9. 

t  Travels  through  the  Interior  ParU  of  North  America,  1776,  &c.  vol.  ii.  46,47.  Afdmr^ 
was  an  <^Scer.  id  General  Burgoyne's  army,  and  was  among  the  captives  surrendered  al 
Saratnca. 

J  Tnifl  derivation  »  almoft  as  lodicroos  as  thai  given  by  Irving  in  his  Knickerbocker. 
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went  a  great  deal  without  showitiff  auy  concern  ;  bif^  countenance  and  beha- 
vior were  as  if  he  sufTered  not  theleast  pain.  He  told  bis  persecutors  with  a 
bold  voice,  that  he  was  a  warrior ;  that  he  had  gained  most  of  his  martial 
reputation  at  the  expense  of  their  nation,  and  was  desirous  of  showm^  thenu 
in  the  act  of  dying,  that  be  was  ^1  as  much  their  superior,  as  when  he  headed 
bis  gallant  countrymen :  that  although  he  had  iallen  into  their  hands,  and  for- 
feited the  protection  of  the  divine  power  by  some  impurity  or  otiier,  when 
carrying  the  holy  ark  of  war  against  his  devoted  enemies,  yet  he  hati  80  much 
remaining  virtue  as  would  enable  him  to  punish  himself  more  exquisitely  than 
all  their  despicable,  ignorant  crowd  possibly  could ;  and  that  he  would  do  so, 
if  they  gave  him  liberty  by  Untying  nim,  and  handing  him  one  of  the  red-hot 
gun-biEirrels  out  of  the  fire.  The  proposal,  and  his  method  of  address,  appeared 
•0  exceedingly  bold  and  imcommon,  that  his  request  was  granted.  Then 
suddenlv  seizing  one  end  of  the  red-hot  barrel,  and  brandish uig  it  from  side 
to  side,  Ieai)ed  down  a  prodigious  steep  and  high  bank  into  a  branch  of  the 
river,  diveJ  through  it,  ran  over  a  small  bland,  and  passed  the  other  branch, 
amidst  a  shower  of  bullets ;  ttd  though  numbers  of  his  enemies  were  in  close 
pursuit  of  him,  he  got  into  a  bramble-swamp,  through  which,  though  naked 
and  in  a  mangled  condition,  be  reached  his  own  country." 

An  unparaUeUd  Case  of  Suffering. — *<Tbe  Shawano  Indians  captured  a 
warrior  of  the  Anantoocah  nation,  and  put  him  to  the  stake,  according  to  their 
usual  cruel  solemnities :  bavinf  unconcernedly  suffered  much  torture,  be  told 
them,  with  scorn,  they  did  not  know  how  to  punish  a  noted  enemy ;  therefore 
be  was  willing  to  teach  them,  and  would  confirm  the  truth  of  his  assertion  if 
they  allowed  him  the  opportuni^.  Accordingly  he  requested  of  them  a  pipe^ 
and  some  tobacco,  which  was  given  him ;  as  soon  as  he  had  lighted  it,  he  sat* 
dpwn,  naked  as  he  was,  on  the  women's  burning  torches,  that  were  within  his 
circle,  and  continued  smoking  his  pipe  without  the  least  discomposure:  Oo 
this  a  head  warrior  leaped  up,  and  said,  they  saw  plain  enough  that  he  was  a 
warrior,  and  not  afraid  of  dying,  nor  should  he  have  died,  ouly  that  he  was 
both  spoiled  by  the  fire,  and  devoted  to  it  by  their  laws ;  however,  thouffh  he 
was  a  very  dangerouS  enemy,  and  his  nation  a  treacherous  people,  it  should 
be  seen  that  they  paid  a  regard  to  bravery,  even  in  one  who  was  marked  with 
war  streaks  at  the  cost  of  many  of  the  lives  of  their  beloved  kindred ;  and  then 
by  way  of  favor,  he  with  his  friendly  tomahawk  instaudy  put  an  end  to  all  his 
pains.*** 

Igncrance  the  Offspring  of  absurd  Opinions, — The  resolution  and  courage  of 
the  Indians,  says  Colonel  Jtogers,  *^  under  sickness  and  pain,  is  tnily  surprie- 
ing.  A  young  woman  will  be  in  labor  a  whole  day  without  utterinff  one 
groan  or  cry ;  should  she  betray  such  a  weakness,  they  would  inuneolately 
88^,  that  she  was  unworthy  to  be  a  mother,  and  that  her  offHpring  could  not 
fiul  of  being  cowards."  f 

A  Northern  Custom, — ^When  Mr.  Htamt  was  on  the  Coppermine  River,  in 
1771,  sofne  of  the  Copfier  Indians  in  his  company  killed  a  number  of  Ksqui- 
mauz,  by  which  act  they  considered  themselves  unclean  ;  and  all  concerned 
in  the  murder  were  not  allowed  to  cook  any  provisions,  either  for  themselves 
or  others.  They  were,  however,  allowed  to  eat  of  others*  cooking,  but  not 
until  they  had  painted,  with  a  kind  of  red  earth,  all  tire  space  between  their 
nose  and  chin,  as  well  as  a  greater  part  of  tlieir  cheeks,  almost  to  their  ears. 
Neither  would  they  use  any  other  dish  or  pipe,  than  their  own.  \ 

JkwQuT  Pocahontas, — While  Lewis  and  Clarke  were  on  the  shore  of  the 
Pacific  Ocean,  in  1805,  one  of  their  men  went  one  evening  into  a  village  of 
the  Killamuk  Indians,  alone,  a  small  distance  from  his  party,  and  on  the 
opposite  side  of  a  creek  from  that  of  the  encampment  A  strange  Indian 
happened  to  be  there  also,  who  expressed  great  respect  and  love  for  the  white 

•  The  two  preceding  relations  are  from  Loh'Sk  Vouoges  and  Travels,  72  and  73.  a  hook  of 
Mnall  pretensions,  but  one  of  the  best  on  IndiHii  hisiorv.  lu  author  lived  among  the  ludiaai 
•f  the  Nortb-West,  as  an  Indian  trader,  about  19  yeara. 

i  ComteUt  Account  of  N.  Amerka,  tit,  |  Jounwy  to  Uu  Northtm  Ocmn,  100. 
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man ;  but  in  reality  he  meant  to  murder  bim  for  the  articles  be  had  about  him. 
This  happened  to  come  to  the  knowledffe  of  a  Cbionook  woman,  and  she 
determined  at  once  to  saye  his  life :  thererore,  when  the  white  man  was  about 
to  return  to  his  companions,  the  Indian  was  going  to  accompany  him,  and  kill, 
him  in  the  way.  As  they  were  about  to  set  out,  the  woman  caught  the  white 
man  by  the  clothes,  to  prevent  his  goinff  with  the  Indian.  He,  not  under- 
standing her  intention,  pulled  away  from  her ;  but  as  a  last  resort,  she  ran  out 
and  shrieked,  which  raised  the  men  in  every  direction ;  and  the  Indian 
became  alarmed  for  his  own  safety,  and  made  his  escape  before  the  white 
man  knew  be  bad  been  in  danger. 

Seff-oommand  m  Time  qf  Danger, — ^There^  was  in  Carolina  a  noted  chief  of 
the  Yamoisees,  who,  in  the  year  1702,  with  about  600  of  his  countrymen, 
went  with  Colonel  Danid  and  Colonel  Moore  aeainst  the  Spaniards  in  Flori- 
da. His  name  was  Arrtdommakaw,  When  the  English  wero  obliged  to 
abandon  their  undertaking,  and  as  they  were  retreating  to  their  boats,  they 
became  alarmed,  supposing  the  Spaniards  were  upon  them,  ^^rratomtnakawy 
having  arrived  at  theboate,  was  reposing  himselfupon  his  oars,  and  was  fa^ 
asleep.  The  soldiers  rallied  him  for  being  so  slow  m  his  retreat,  and  ordered 
him  to  make  more  haste:    ^But  he  replied,  ^No—thouoh  tour  oovermob, 

LEAVES  TOU,  I  WILL  NOT  STIR  TILL  I  HAVE  SEEN  ALL  MT  HEN  BEFORE  ME.'  " 

Iwiifirtnee. — ^^rchxhau  was  a  sachem  of  Maryland,  whose  residence  was 
upon  the  Potomack,  when  that  country  was  settled  by  the  English  in  1633-4. 
Tlie  place  of  his  residence  was  named,  like  the  river,  Potomack.  As  usual 
with  the  Indians,  he  received  the  English  under  Governor  Caheri  with  ffreat 
attention.  It  should  be  noted,  that  ArckUiau  was  not  head  sachem  of  the 
Potoonacks,  but  governed  instead  of  his  nephew,  who  was  a  child,  and  who, 
like  the  head  men  of  Virginia,  was  called  werotoance.  From  this  place  the 
colonists  sailed  20  leagues  farther  up  the  river,  to  a  place  called  Piscattaway. 
Here  a  werowance  went  on  board  the  governor's  pinnace,  to  treat  with  him. 
On  bein^  asked  whether  he  was  willing  the  EInglish  should  settle  in  his 
countiy,  m  case  they  found  a  place  convenient  for  them,  he  made  answer, 
**/  will  not  hid  you  go,  neilher  mil  I  bid  you  stay^  but  you  may  ti«e  yvwr  own 
ducTttwfim 

Their  Motions  of  tht  Learning  qf&ie  Whites, — ^At  the  congress  at  Lancaster, 
in  1744,  between  the  government  of  Virginia  and  the  Five  Nations,  the 
Indians  were  told  that,  if  they  would  send  some  of  their  young  men  to  Vir- 
ginia, the  English  would  ffive  them  an  education  at  their  college*  An  orator 
replied  to  this  offer  as  follows : — ^"We  know  that  you  highly  esteem  the  kind 
of^  learning  taught  in  those  colleges,  and  that  the  maintenance  of  our  younff 
men,  while  witli  you,  would  be  very  expensive  to  you.  We  are  convince!^ 
tiierefore,  that  you  mean  to  do  us  good  hf  your  proposal,  and  we  thank  you 
b^LTtily.  But  you  who  are  wise  must  know,  that  different  nations  have  diner- 
ent  conceptions  of  thiols ;  and  you  will  therefore  not  take  it  amiss,  if  our  ideas 
of  this  kind  of  education  happen  not  to  be  the  same  with  yours.  We  have 
had  some  experience  of  it :  several  of  our  youoff  people  were  formerly  brought 
up  at  the  colleges  of  the  northern  provinces ;  they  were  instruct^  in  all  your 
sciences ;  but  when  they  came  back  to  us,  they  were  bad  runners ;  ignorant 
of  every  means  of  living  in  the  woods;  unable  to  bear  either  cold  or  hunger ; 
knew  neither  how  to  build  a  cabin,  take  a  deer,  or  lull  an  enemy ;  spoke  our 
langua^  imperfectly;  were  therefore  neither  fit  for  hunters,  warriors,  or 
eouitfellors ;  they  were  totalhr  good  for  nothing.  We  are,  however,  not  the 
lees  olili^pd  by  your  kind  of^r,  though  we  decline  accepting  it :  and  to  show 
our  grateful  sense  of  it,  if  the  gentlemen  of  Virginia  will  send  us  a  dozen  of 
their  sons,  we  will  take  great  care  of  their  education,  instruct  them  in  all  we 
koow,  and  make  men  of  Uiem."  f 

SueceM$  of  a  Misgumarv, — ^Those  who  have  attempted  to  Christianize  the 
Indians  complain  that  tney  are  too  silent,  and  that  their  taciturnity  was  the 
greatest  difficulty  with  which  they  have  to  contend.    Their  notions  of  pro 

*  Oldmixnn,  [Hist  Maryland.]  f  Franklm*9  Enayt. 

4  • 
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priety  upon  matters  of  conversation  are  so  nice,  that  they  deem  it  improper, 
in  the  highest  degree,  even  to  deny  or  contradict  any  thing  that  is  said,  at  the 
time ;  and  hence  tlie  difficulty  of  knowing  what  enect  any  thing  has  upon 
their  minds  at  the  time  of  delivery.  In  uiis  they  have  a  proiMT  advantage; 
for  how  ofU-n  does  it  happen  that  people  would  answer  very  differently  upon 
a  matter,  were  thev  to  consider  upon  it  but  a  short  time !  The  Indians  seldom 
answer  a  matter  of  importance  the  same  day,  lest,  in  so  doing,  they  should  be 
thought  to  have  treated  it  as  though  it  was  of  small  consequence.  If  e  oftener 
repent  of  a  hasty  decision,  than  that  we  have  lost  time  in  mamring  our  judg- 
ments. Now  for  the  anecdote:  and  as  it  is  from  the  Essays  of  Dr.  FiuMtn, 
it  shall  l)e  told  in  his  own  way. 

**  A  Swedish  minister,  having  assembled  the  chiefs  of  the  Susquehannah 
Indians,  made  a  sermon  to  them,  acquainting  them  with  the  principal  historical 
facts  on  which  our  religion  is  founded ;  such  as  the  iall  of  our  first  parents  by 
eating  an  apple ;  the  coming  of  Christ  to  repair  the  mii»chief ;  his  miracles 
and  sufferings,  &c. — When  he  had  finished,  an  Indian  orator  stood  up  to 
thank  him.  *  H^hat  you  have  told  ua*  said  he,  ^is  all  very  good.  It  is  indeed 
bad  to  eat  apples,  R  is  better  to  make  them  all  into  cider,  fre  are  much  oUiged 
bv  your  kindness  in  coming  so  far  to  tell  us  those  things,  which  you  have  hSxrd 
fiom  your  mothers,^ 

**  When  the  Indian  had  told  the  missionary  one  of  the  legends  or  his  nation, 
how  they  had  been  supplied  with  maize  or  corn,  beans,  and  toliacco,*  he 
treated  it  with  contempt,  and  said,  *  What  I  delivered  to  you  were  sacred 
truths;  but  what  you  tell  me  is  mere  fable,  fiction,  and  fiilsehood.'  The 
Indian  felt  indignant,  and  replied,  *My  brother,  it  seems  your  friends  have  nol 
done  you  justice  in  your  education ;  (hey  have  not  well  instructed  you  in  the  rules 
of  common  civility.  You  see  that  we,  who  understcmd  and  pradfise  those  rules^ 
oelieve  all  your  stories :  why  do  you  refuse  to  believe  ours  f '  " 

Ckufiosiiy. — **  When  any  of  the  Indians  come  into  our  towns,  our  people  are 
apt  to  crowd  round  them,  gaze  upon  them,  and  incommode  them  whore  they 
debire  to  be  private ;  this  they  esteem  great  rudeness,  and  the  effect  of  the 
want  of  instruction  in  the  rules  of  civility  and  good  mannera  *  Ife  have,*  say 
they,  *  as  much  curiosity  as  you,  and  when  you  come  wto  our  towns^  toe  wish  for 
opportunities  of  looking  at  you ;  but  for  this  purpose  we  hide  ourselves  behind 
bushes  where  you  are  to  pass,  and  never  intrude  ourselves  into  your  company,* " 

Rides  of  Conversation, — "The  business  of  the  women  is  to  take  exact  notice 
of  what  passes,  imprint  it  in  their  memories,  (for  they  have  no  writing,)  and 
communicate  it  to  their  children.  They  are  tne  records  of  the  council,  and 
they  preserve  tradition  of  the  stipulations  in  treaties  a  hundred  years  back; 
which,  when  we  common  wjth  our  writings,  we  always  find  exact  He  that 
would  speak  rises.  The  rest  observe  a  profound  silence.  When  he  has 
finished,  and  sits  down,  they  leave  him  five  or  six  minutes  to  recollect,  that,  if 
he  has  omitted  any  thin^  be  intended  to  say,  or  has  any  thing  to  add,  he  may 
rite  again,  and  deliver  it  To  interrupt  another,  even  in  common  conversa- 
tion, is  reckoned  highly  indecent  How  different  this  is  fi-om  the  conduct  of 
a  |x>lite  British  House  of  Commons,  where  scarce  a  day  passes  without  some 
confusion,  that  makes  the  speaker  hoarse  in  calling  to  order;  and  how  different 
from  the  mode  of  conversation  in  many  polite  companies  of  Europe,  where, 
if  you  do  not  deliver  your  sentence  with  great  rapidity,  you  are  cut  off  in  the 
middle  of  it  by  the  impatient  loquacity  of  those  you  converse  with,  and  neve^ 
suffered  to  finish  it !  ** — Instead  of  being  better  smce  the  days  of  Franklin,  we 
apprehend  it  has  grown  worse.  The  modest  and  unassuming  often  find  it 
exceeding  difiicuh  to  gain  a  hearing  at  all.  Ladies,  and  many  who  consider 
themselves  examples  of  good  manners,  transgress  to  an  insufferable  degree,  in 
breaking  in  upon  the  conversations  of  others.    Some  of  these,  like  a  ship 

*  The  ctory  of  the  beautiful  woman,  who  descended  to  the  earth,  and  W9s  fed  by  the 
Indians,  Black-Hatok  is  made  to  tell,  in  bis  life,  pa^e  78.  It  is  the  same  oflen  told,  and 
alluded  to  by  Frankiirif  in  the  text  To  reward  the  Indians  for  their  kindness,  !;he  canted 
corn  to  ij^ow  where  her  right  band  touched  the  earth,  beans  where  the  left  rested,  and  tobacoo 
where  she  was  seated. 
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drirai  by  m  north-wester,  bearing  down  the  small  craft  in  her  course,  come 
upon  us  by  surprise,  and  if  we  attempt  to  proceed  by  raising  our  voices  a 
mUe,  we  are  sure  to  be  drov^ed  by  a  nTuch  greater  elevation  on  their  part 
It  is  a  want  of  good  breedinff,  which,  it  is  hoped,  every  young  person  whose 
eye  this  may  meet,  will  not  be  guilty  of  through  life.  There  is  great  oppor- 
tunity for  many  of  mature  years  to  profit  by  it 

Lost  Confidence. — An  Indian  runner,  arriving  in  a  village  of  his  countrymeni 
requested  the  immediate  attendance  of  its  inhabitants  in  council,  as  he  wanted 
their  answer  to  important  information.  The  people  accordingly  assembled, 
but  when  the  messenger  had  with  great  anxiety  delivered  his  message,  and 
waited  for  an  answer,  none  was  given,  and  he  soon  observed  that  he  was  like- 
ly to  be  lefl  alone  in  bis  place.  A  stranger  present  asked  a  principal  chief  the 
meaning  of  this  strange  proceeding,  who  gave  this  answer,  ^  He  once  told 
maaUtr 

Comic — An  Indian  having  been  found  fh>zen  to  death,  an  inquest  of  his 
countrymen  was  convened  to  determine  by  what  means  he  came  to  such  a 
death.  Their  verdict  was,  <*  Death  from  the  fi*eezinff  of  a  great  quantity  of 
water  inside  of  him,  which  they  were  of  opinion  he  had  drunken  for  rum." 

A  serious  Que^^um. — About  1794,  an  o£Scer  presented  a  western  chief  with 
a  medal,  on  one  side  of  which  President  Washington  was  represented  as  armed 
with  a  sword,  and  on  the  other  an  Indian  was  seen  in  the  act  of  burying  the 
hatchet  The  chief  at  once  saw  the  wrong  done  his  countiymen,  and  veiy 
wisely  asked,  ^  Why  dots  not  the  President  bury  his  sword  too  7^^ 

Self-esteem, — ^A  white  man,  meeting  an  Indian,  accosted  him  as  brother.  The 
red  man^  with  a  great  expression  of  meaning  in  his  countenance,  inquired 
how  they  came  to  be  brothers ;  the  white  man  replied,  O,  by  way  of  Adam,  I 
suppose.  The  Indian  added,  **  Me  thank  him  Great  Spirit  we  no  nearer  brothers/* 

A  Preather  taken  at  his  Word^ — A  certain  clergyman  had  for  his  text  on  a 
time,  **•  Vnw  and  ptat  unto  the  Lord  thy  vowsJ*  An  Indian  happened  to  be 
present,  who  stepped  up  to  the  priest  as  soon  as  he  had  finished,  and  said  to 
him,  **Now  me  vow  me  go  home  with  prou,  Mr.  Minister.**  The  priest,  having 
DO  language  of  evasion  at  command,  said,  ^  You  must  go  then.**  vV hen  he  had 
antved  at  the  home  of  the  minister,  the  Indian  vowed  a^ain,  saying,  **  Now 
me  vow  me  have  supper."  When  this  was  finished  he  said,  ^  Me  vow  me  stay 
all  night"  The  pnest,  by  this  time,  thinking  himself  sufficiently  taxed,  re- 
plied, **  It  may  be  so,  but  I  vow  you  shall  go  in  the  morning."  The  Indian. 
|udfing  from  the  tone  of  his  host,  that  more  vows  would  be  useless,  departed 
m  we  u>orniug  sans  cirimonie, 

A  case  of  signal  Barbarity, — It  is  related  by  Black  Hawk,  in  his  life,  that 
some  time  bctote  the  war  of  1812,  one  of  the  Indians  had  killed  a  French- 
roan  at  Prairie  des  Chiens.  ^  The  British  soon  after  took  him  prisoner,  and 
•aid  they  would  shoot  him  next  day !  His  fiimily  were  encamped  a  short  dis- 
tance below  the  mouth  of  the  Ouisconsin.  He  begged  permission  to  go  and 
•ee  them  that  night,  as  he  was  to  die  the  next  day!  They  permitted  him  to  go, 
afler  promising  to  return  the  next  morning  by  sunrise.  He  visited  his  family, 
which  consisted  of  a  wife  and  six  children.  I  cannot  describe  their  meeting 
and  parthig,  to  be  understood  l^  the  whites ;  as  it  appears  that  their  feelings 
are  arted  upon  by  certain  rules  laid  down  by  their  ^ireoo^^/ — ^whilst  ours  are 
covemed  only  by  the  monitor  within  us.  He  parted  from  his  wife  and  chil- 
dren, hurriecl  through  the  prairie  to  the  fort,  and  arrived  in  time!  The  sol- 
diers were  ready,  and  immediately  marched  out  and  shot  kim  down !! " — If  this 
were  not  cold-blooded,  deliberate  murder,  on  the  part  of  the  whites,  I  have 
no  conception  of  what  constitutes  that  crime.  What  were  the  circumstances 
3f  the  murder  we  are  not  informed ;  but  whatever  they  may  have  been,  they 
cannot  excuse  a  still  greater  barbarity.  I  would  not  by  any  means  be  under- 
ftood  to  advocate  the  cause  of  a  murderer;  but  I  will  ask,  whether  crime  it 
to  be  prevented  by  crime :  murder  fbr  murder  is  only  a  brutal  retaliation,  ex- 
sept  where  the  safety  of  a  community  requires  the  sacrifice. 

""^  •  Elliot'f  Works,  178. 
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Moummg  nmek  m  a  thori  TVine.— ^  A  young  widow,  whose  httdband  bad 
been  df^  about  eight  days,  was  hastening  to  finish  her  griei^  in  order  that 
die  might  be  married  to  a  young  warrior:  she  was  determined,  therefore,  to 
griere  much  in  a  short  time ;  to  this  end  she  tore  her  hair,  dranic  spirits,  and 
beat  her  breast,  to  make  the  tears  flow  abundantly,  by  which  means,  on  the 
evening  of  the  eighth  day,  she  was  ready  again  to  noArry,  having  grieved  suf* 
fidently."  • 

How  to  evade  a  hard  Question. — ^  When  Mr.  (Hit  went  over  the  Alleganies^ 
in  Feb.  1751,  on  a  tour  of  discovery  for  the  Ohio  Company,  <  an  Indian,  who 
spoke  good  English,  came  to  him,  and  said  that  their  great  man,  the  Beai>erj\  and 
Captain  Oppamyluahj  (two  chiefs  of  the  Delawaree,)  desired  to  know  where 
the  Indians^  land  lay ;  for  the  French  claimed  aU  the  land  on  one  side  of  the 
Ohio  River,  and  the  English  on  the  other.'  This -question  Mr.  Gist  found  it 
hard  to  answer,  and  he  evaded  it  by  saying,  that  the  Indians  and  white  men 
were  all  subjects  to  the  same  king,  and  all  had  an  equal  privilege  of  taking 
up  and  possessing  the  land  in  conformity  with  the  conditions  prescribed  by 
the  king.**  I 

CMkdity  Us  oum  PunishmenL — ^The  traveller  fFansey^  according  to  his  own 
account,  would  not  enter  into  conversation  with  an  eminent  chie^  because  he 
had  heard  that  it  had  been  said  of  him,  that  he  had,  in  his  time,  ''shed  blood 
enough  to  swim  in."  He  had  a  great  desire  to  become  acquainted  with  the 
Indian  character,  but  his  credulity  debarred  him  effectually  from  the  gratifi- 
cation. The  chief  was  a  Creek,  named  Flamingo,  who,  in  company  with 
another  called  Double-head,  visited  Philadelphia  as  ambassadors,  in  the  sum- 
mer of  1794  Few  traveUers  discover  such  scrupulousness,  especially  those 
who  come  to  America.  That  Flamingo  was  more  bloodv  than  othcrlndian 
warriors,  is  in  no  wise  probable ;  but  a  mere  report  of  his  being  a  great  shed^ 
der  of  blood  kept  Mr.  nanseiy  from  saying  any  more  about  him. 

Just  IndignaHon, — ^Hatuat,  a  powerful  chief  of  Hispaniola,  having  fled 
from  thence  to  avoid  slavery  or  death  when  that  island  was  ravaged  by  tho 
Spaniards,  was  taken  in  1511,  when  the v  conquered  Cuba,  and  burnt  at  the 
•take.  After  being  bound  to  the  stake,  a  Franciscan  friar  labored  to  convert 
him  to  the  Catholic  faith,  by  promisee  of  immediate  and  eternal  bliss  in  tha 
World  to  come  if  he  would  believe ;  and  that,  if  he  would  not,  eternal  tocv 
ments  were  his  only  portion.  The  cazique,  with  seeming  composure,  asked 
if  there  were  any  Spaniards  in  those  re^ons  of  bliss.  On  being  answered 
that  there  were,  he  replied,  *<  Then  I  wm  not  go  to  a  place  tohert  1  mmf  meet 
tcUh  one  of  that  accvarsed  raceJ* 

Harmless  Deception, — ^In  a  time  of  Indian  troubles,  an  Indian  visited  the 
house  of  Gk>vernor  Jenks,  of  Rhode  Island,  when  the  governor  took  occasion 
to  request  him,  that,  if  any  strange  Indian  should  come  to  his  wigwam,  to  let 
him  know  it,  which  the  Indian  promised  to  do ;  but  to  secure  his  fidelity,  the 
governor  told  him  that  when  he  should  give  him  such  information,  he  would 

S've  him  a  mug  of  flip.  Some  time  after  the  Indian  came  again :  ^  Well,  Mr. 
ubenor,  strange  Indian  come  mv  house  last  night! "  ''  Ah,"  says  the  govern- 
or, **  and  what  did  he  say  ?  "  **  He  no  speak,"  replied  the  Indian.  **  What,  no 
speak  at  all  ?  "  added  the  governor.  •*  No,  he  ik)  spedc  at  all."  "  That  certainly 
looks  susnicious,"  said  his  excellency,  and  inquired  if  he  were  still  there,  and 
being  tola  that  he  was,  ordered  the  promised  mug  of  flip.  When  this  wai 
disposed  o^  and  the  ladian  was  about  to  depart,  be  mildly  said,  **  Mr.  Gube- 
nor,  my  squaw  have  child  last  night;"  and  thus  the  governor's  alarm  was 
suddenly  changed  into  disappointment,  and  the  strange  Indian  into  a  new- 
bom  pappoose. 

Mammoth  Bones^ — The  foUowmff  very  interesting  tradition  concerning 
ttiese  bones,  among  the  Indians,  wiU  always  be  read  with  interest  The  anT 
msl  to  which  they  once  belonged,  they  caDed  the  Big  Buffalo ;  and  on  tho 

*  Account  of  tbe  Unitad  States  by  Mr.  Isaac  Holmes f  36. 

t  Probal^Iy  the  same  we  have  noticed  in '  Book  V.  as  King  Beaver 

\  Spark^s  Washington,  ii,  16. 
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«H7  mops  of  the  eooatryofthe  Ohfe^weaee  markedi  ^EkffhantB'boDesMkl 
to  be  ibuod  here.**  Tbev  were,  Icht  some  time,  by  many  supposed  to  bave  been 
the  bonee  of  that  animal ;  but  thev  are  pretty  generally  now  believed  to  bave 
belonged  to  a  species  of  animal  long  smce  extinct  Tbey  have  been  found 
in  Tsnous  parts  of  the  eeimtry ;  but  in  the  ereatest  abundance  about  the  salt 
lieks  or  springs  in  Kentucky  and  Ohio.  There  has  never  been  an  entire 
skeleton  nmnd,  although  the  one  in  Pealt^s  museum,  in  Philadelphia,  was  so 
near  perfect,  that,  by  a  little  ingenuity  in  supplying  its  defects  with  wood- 
work, it  passes  extremely  well  for  such. 

Tlie  tradition  of  the  Indians  concerning  this  animal  is,  that  he  was  camiv* 
orous,  and  existed,  as  late  as  1780,  in  the  northern  parts  of  America.  Some 
Delawares,  iu  the  time  of  the  revolutionary  war,  visited  tlie  governor  of  Vir- 
ginia on  business,  which  having  been  finished,  some  questions  were -put  to 
them  concerning  their  country,  and  especially  what  they  knew  or  bad  beard 
reqiecting  the  animals  whose  bones  had  be^  found  about  the  salt  licks  on 
the  Ohio  River.  ^  The  chief  speaker,"  continues  our  author,  Mr.  Jeffer9<nu 
**  immediately  put  himself  into  an  attitude  of  oraloiy,  and,  with  a  pomp  suited 
to  what  he  conceived  the  elevation  of  his  subject,"  4>egan  and  repeiated  as 
fi>Uow8 : — **  In  ancient  funet,  a  herd  of  these  tremendous  animcds  came  to  the 
Big-hcne  lacks,  and  began  an  unhersat  destruction  o/*  the  hear,  deer,  elks,  huffa- 
huj  and  other  animals,  which  had  been  created  for  ihe  use  of  the  Indians :  the 
greift  man  above,  looking  down  and  seeittg  this,  was  so  enraged,  that  he  seized  his 
Jighining,  descended  to  the  earth,  and  sealed  himself  on  a  neighboring  mountain^ 
as  a  rock  <(f  which  his  seat  and  the  print  of  his  feet  are  still  tobe  seen,  and  hurled 
his  hoUs  among  them  till  the  whole  were  slaughtered,  except  the  htg  bvU,  who^ 
presenting^  his  forehead  to  the  shc^fts,  shook  them  off  as  they  fill;  hut  missing  one 
at  lentrth,  ii  loounded him  in  the  side ;  whereon,  springing  round,  he  boundeaover 
the  Ohio,  over  the  Wabask,  the  Illinois,  and,  fnally,  over  the  great'lakes,  where  he 
is  Using  at  this  dav,^ 

Sucn,  say  the  Indians,  is  the  account  handed  down  to  them  fixun  their 
•Dcestors,  and  they  could  f\imi8h  no  other  information. 

*  Marratwe  of  the  Captvrityand  bold  Exploit  of  Hanruth  Duston, — ^The  rela- 
tion of  this  amiir  forms  the  AX  V,  article  m  the  Decennium  Luctuosum  of  the 
Magnalia  Christi  Americana,  by  Dr.  Cotton  Mather,  and  is  one  of  the  best- 
written  articles  of  all  we  have  read  fimn  his  pen.  At  its  head  is  this  signifi- 
cant Bentenee — Dux  Fteraina  FactL 

On  the  15  March,  1697,  a  band  of  about  20  Indians  came  unexpectedly 
apon  Haverhill,  in  Massachusetts ;  and,  as  thefar  numbers  were  small,  they 
made  their  attack  with  the  swiftness  of  the  whu^wind,  and  as  sudclenl v  disap 
peered.  The  war,  of  which  this  irruption  was  a  part,  had  continued  nearly 
ten  years,  and  soon  afterwards  it  came  to  a  close.  The  house  which  this 
pinty  of  Indians  had  singled  out  as  their  object  of  attack,  belonsed  to  one  Mr, 
nomas  *  Duston  or  Dtmstan,  f  in  the  outskirts  of  the  town.  I  Mr.  Duston  was 
et  work,  at  some  distance  ftt>m  his  bouse,  at  the  time,  and  whether  he  was 
alarmed  for  the  safety  of  his  fimfiily  by  the  shouts  of  the  Indians,  or  other 
eanse,  we  are  not  informed ;  but  he  seems  to  have  arrived  Uiere  time  enough 
before  the  arrival  of  the  Indians,  to  make  some  arrangements  for  the  pre8er\'a- 
non  of  his  children ;  but  his  wife,  who,  but  about  a  week  before,  had  been 
confined  by  a  child,  was  unable  to  rise  from  her  bed,  to  the  distraction  of  her 
agonized  husband.  No  time  was  to  be  lost ;  Mr.  Duston  had  only  time  to 
iirect  his  children's  flight,  (seven  m  number,)  the  extremes  of  whose  ages  were 
two  and  seveifteen,  and  me  Indians  were  upon  them.  With  his  gun,  the 
discresBed  father  mounted  his  horse,  and  rode  av?ay  in  the  direction  of  the 
children,  whom  he  overtook  but  about  40  rods  from  the  house.  His  first 
intention  was  to  take  no  one,  if  possible,  and  escape  with  it.  He  had  no 
sooner  overtaken  them,  than  this  resolution  wna  destroved ;  fbr  to  rescue  either 
to  die  exclusion  of  the  rest,  was  worse  than  death  itself  to  him.  He  therefore 
tseed  about  and  met  the  enemy,  who  had  ckwely  pursued  him ;  each  fired 

•  Mr,  Mfyrick't  Hist  Haverh'ill,  86.  f  Hutefmuim, 

I  Eight  bouses  wen  de*Ut>yed  at  this  time,  17  penoos  killed,  and  13  earned  away  capliv% 
b  Ifr.l?,  Z*.  Miyrick?9  History  of  Uaveiiiill,  are  tiie  names  of  the  slain,  &c. 
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npoD  the  other,  and  it  is  almost  a  miracle  that  none  of  the  Httle  retreating 
party  were  hurt  The  Indians  did  not  pursue  long,  from  fear  of  raising  the 
neighhoring  English  before  they  could  complete  their  object,  and  hence  this 
part  of  the  family  escaped  to  a  place  of  safety. 

We  are  now  to  enter  fully  into  the  relation  of  this  very  tragedy.  There 
was  living  in  tlie  house  of  Mr.  DusUm,  as  nurse,  Mrs.  Maty  JVeff,^  a  widow, 
whose  heroic  conduct  in  sharing  the  fiite  of  her  mistress,  when  escape  was 
in  her  power,  will  always  be  viewed  with  admiration.  The  Indians  were 
now  in  the  undisturbed  possession  of  the  house,  and  having  driven  the 
sick  woman  from  her  bedf,  compelled  her  to  sit  quietly  in  the  comer  of  the 
fire-(ftace,  while  they  completed  the  pillage  of  the  house.  This  bumness 
being  finished,  it  was  set  on  fire,  and  Mrs.  Duston,  who  before  considered 
herself  unable  to  walk,  was,  at  the  approach  of  night,  obliged  to  march 
into  the  wilderness,  and  take  her  bed  upon  the  cold  ground.  Mrs.  A>jf  too 
late  attempted  to  escape  with  the  infant  child,  but  was  intercepted,  the  child 
taken  from  her,  and  its  brains  beat  out  against  a  neighboring  apple-tree,  while 
its  nurse  was  compelled  to  accompany  her  new  and  frightful  masters  also 
The  captives  aniounted*!n  all  to  13,*  some  of  whom,  as  they  became  unable  to 
travel,  were  murdered,  and  left  exposed  upon  the  viray.  Although  it  was  near 
night  when  they  quitted  Haverhill,  they  travelled,  as  they  judged,  12  miles 
before  encamping;  **and  then,"  says  Dr.  Mather,  "kept  up  witli  their  new 
masters  in  a  long  travel  of  an  hundred  and  fifty  miles,  more  or  less,  within  a 
few  days  ensuing."  f 

After  journeying  awhile',  according  to  their  custom,  the  Indians  divided  their 
prisoners.  Mrs.  DusUm,  Mrs.  JVe^  and  a  boy  named  Samud  Leonardson,  I  who 
bad  been  captivated  at  Worcester,  about  lo  months  before,  fell  to.  the  lot  of 
an  Indian  family,  consisting  of  twelve  persons, — two  men,  three  women,  and 
•even  children.  These,  so  far  as  our  accounts  go,  were  very  kind  to  their 
prisoners,  hut  told  them  there  was  one  ceremony  which  tJiey  could  not  avoid, 
and  to  which  they  would  be  subjected  when  thev  should  arrive  at  their  place 
of  destination,  which  was  to  run  the  gantlet  The  place  where  this  was  to  be 
performed,  was  at  an  Indian  village,  250  miles  from  Haverhill,  according  to 
the  reckoning  of  the  Indians,  In  their  meandering  course,  they  at  length 
arrived  at  an  island  in  the  mouth  of  Contookook  River,  aliout  six  miles  above 
Concord,  in  New  Hampshire.  Here  one  of  the  Indian  men  resided*  It  had 
been  determined  by  the  captives,  before  their  arrival,  that  an  effort 
should  be  made  to  free  themselves  from  their  wretched  captivit}' ;  and  not 
only  to  gain  their  liberty,  but,  as  we  shall  presently  sec,  something  by  way  of 
remuneration  from  those  who  held  them  in  bondage.  The  heroine,  DuHorif 
had  resolved,  upon  the  first  opportmiity  that  offered  any  chance  of  success,  to 
kill  her  captors  and  scalp  them,  and  to  return  home  with  such  trophies  as 
would  clearly  establish  her  reputation  for  heroism,  as  well  as  insure  her  a 
bounty  from  the  public  She  therefore  communicated  her  design  to  Mrs. 
^eff  and  the  English  boy,  who,  it  would  seem,  readily  enough  agreed  to  it. 
To  the  art  of  kiUing  and  scalping  she  was  a  stranger  ;  and,  that  there  should 
be  no  failure  in  the  business,  Mrs.  Duston  instructed  the  boy,  who,  from  bis 
lonff  residence  with  them,  had  become  as  one  of  the  Indians,  to  inquire^  of  one 
of  we  men  how  it  was  done.  He  did  so,  and  the  Indian  showed  him,  with- 
out  mistrusting  the  origin  of  the  inquiry.  It  was  now  March  the  31,  and  in 
the  dead  of  the  night  following,  this  bloody  tragedy  was  acted.  When  the 
Indians  were  in  the  most  sound  sleep,  these  three  captives  arose,  and  softly 
arming  themselves  with  the  tomahawks  of  their  masters,  allotted  the  number 
each  £ould  kill ;  and  so  truly  did  they  direct  their  blows,  that  but  one  escaped 
that  they  designed  to  kill.  This  was  a  woman,  whom  tliey  badly  wounded, 
and  one  boy,  for  some  reason  thev  did  not  wish  to  harm,  and  accordingly  ha 
was  allowed  to  escape  unhurt  Mrs.  DusUm  killed  her  master,  and  Leonard' 
§on  killed  the  man  vmo  had  so  finely  told  him,  but  one  day  before,  where  to 
deal  a  deadly  bk>w,  and  how  to  take  off*  a  scalp. 

*  She  was  a  daughter  of  Oeorzt  CortisSf  and  married  WilHam  Neff,  who  went  after  the 
trmy,  and  died  at  Pemmaquid,  Feb.  1688.    Myrick,  Hist.  Havl,  87. 
i  Tbeir  coarse  was  probably  very  indirect,  to  ehid*  porsuiU  %  Hist  Haverliin,  89 
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All  was  over  before  the  dawn  of  day,  and  all  things  were  got  ready  for 
leaving  this  place  of  blood.  All  the  boats  but  one  were  scuttled,  to  prevent 
being  pursued,  and,  with  what  provisions  and  arms  the  Indian  camp  ajforded, 
tiiey  embarked  on  board  the  other,  and  slowly  and  silently  took  the  course  of 
Ibe  Merrimack  River  ftv  their  homes,  where  they  all  soon  afler  arrived  with- 
out accident 

The  whole  country  was  astonished  at  the  relation  of  the  afTair,  the  truth  of 
which  was  never  for  a  moment  doubted.  The  ten  scalps,  and  the  arms  of  the 
Indians,  were  evidences  not  to  be  questioned  ;  and  the  ^neral  court  gave 
.  them  fifty  pounds  as  a  reward,  and  numerous  other  gratuities  were  showered 
opon  them.  Colonel  Nicholson^  governor  of  Maryland,  hearing  of  the  transac- 
tion, sent  them  a  generous  present  also. 

Eight  other  houses  were  attacked  besides  Dtuion%  the  owners  of  which, 
•ays  the  historian  of  that  town,  Mr.  Mynek^  in  every  case,  were  slain  while 
defending  them,  and  the  blood  of  each  stained  his  own  door-sill. 

Narrative  of  the  Destruction  of  Schenectady,* — ^This  was  an  event  of  great 
distress  to  the  whole  country,  at  the  time  it  happened,  and  we  are  able  to  give 
WKHjae  new  facts  in  relation  to  it  from  a  manuscript,  which,  we  believe,  has 
never  before  been  published.  These  facts  are  cootained  in  a  letter  from  Gov- 
ernor Bradstrteit  of  Massachusetts,  to  Governor  Hinckley^  of  Plimouth,  dated 
about  a  month  after  the  afikir.  They  are  as  follow: — ^"  Tho'  you  cannot  but 
have  heard  of  the  horrid  massacre  committed  by  the  French  and  Indians  at 
Senectada,  a  fortified  and  well  compacted  town  20  miles  above  Albany  f  which 
we  had  an  account  of  by  an  express,)  yet  we  think  we  have  not  discnaiged 
our  duty  lill  you  hear  of  it  Grom  us.  Twas  upon  the  Eighth  qf  February^ 
[1689-00]  at  midnight  when  those  poor  secure  wretches  were  surprised  by 
the  enemy.  Their  gates  were  open,  no  watch  kept,  and  hardlv  any  order 
observed  in  giving  and  obeying  commands.  Sixty  of  them  were  butchered  in 
the  place ;  of  whom  Lieut  Tahnagt  and  four  more  were  of  Capt  BulPs  com- 
pany, besides  five  of  said  company  carried  captive.  By  this  action  the  French 
have  given  us  to  understand  what  we  may  expect  fi'om  them  as  to  the  fron- 
tier towns  and  seaports  of  New  England.  We  are  not  so  well  acquainted 
what  number  of  convenient  Havens  you  have  in  your  colony,  besides  those  of 
Plimouth  and  BristoL  We  hope  your  prudence  and  vigilance  will  lead  you 
to  take  such  measures  as  to  prevent  tlie  landing  of  the  enemy  at  either  of 
those  or  any  such  like  place."  \ 

We  now  proceed  to  give  such  other  facts  as  can  be  gathered  from  the 
numerous  printed  accounts.  It  appears  that  the  government  of  Canada  had 
planned  several  expeditions,  previous  to  the  setting  out  of  this,  against  various 
important  points  or  the  English  frontier, — as  much  to  gain  the  warriors  of  the 
Five  Nations  to  their  interest,  as  to  distress  the  English.  Governor  De  JVon- 
nBe  had  sent  over  several  chief  sachems  of  the  Iroquois  to  France,  where, 
as  usual  upon  such  embassies,  great  pains  were  taken  to  cause  them  to  enter- 
tain the  highest  opinions  of  the  glory  and  greatness  of  the  French  nation. 
Among  them  was  Tatoeraket,  a  renowned  warrior,  and  two  others.  It  appears 
that,  during  their' absence  in  France,  the  ^reat  war  between  their  countrymen 
tod  the  French  had  ended  in  the  destruction  of  Montreal,  and  other  places,  as 
win  be  seen  detailed  in  our  Fifth  Book.  Hence,  when  Count  jPrordenac 
arrived  in  Canada,  in  the  fall  of  1689,  instead  of  finding  the  Iroquois  ready  to 
join  him  and  his  forces  which  he  had  brought  from  France  for  the  conquest 
of  New  York,  he  found  himself  obliged  to  set  about  a  reconciliation  of  them. 
Be  therefore  wisely  despatched  Tawerahdy  and  the  two  others,  upon  that 
design.  The  Five  Nations,  on  being  called  upon  by  these  chiefs,  would  take 
no  step  without  first  notiAring  the  English  at  Albany  that  a  council  was  to  be 
Galled.  The  blows  which  had  been  so  lately  given  the  French  of  Canada, 
had  lulled  the  English  into  a  fatal  securitv,  and  Siey  let  this  council  pass  with 
too  little  attention  to  its  proceedings.    On  the  other  hand,  the  French  wer? 

*  This  was  the  Gennao  name  of  b.  pine  barren,  such  as  sU«tcbes  itself  between  Albany  and 
Schenectady,  over  which  is  now  a  rail-road. 

t  Frcndi  ship*,  with  land  forces  and  nranitioos,  had,  but  a  short  time  before,  hovered  opoa 
is  coast 
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fblly  and  ably  repreeented ;  and  the  result  was,  the  existing  breach  was  set  in 
a  fair  way  to  be  closed  up.  This  n^eat  council  was  begun  23  Januaiy,  1690 
and  consisted  of  eighty  sacbema  it  was  opened  by  Sadikanaghiic^*  a  great 
Oneida  chief. 

Meanwhile,  to  give  employment  to  the  Indians  who  yet  remained  their 
friends,  the  expedition  was  begun  which  ended  in  the  destruction  of  Schenec- 
tady. Chief  Justice  Smith\  wrote  his  account  of  that  affair  from  a  manuscript 
letter  left  by  Colonel  SchvyUr,  at  that  time  mayor  of  Albany ;  and  it  ia  the 
most  particular  of  any  account  yet  published,  u  is  as  follows,  and  bears  date 
15  February,  1689:— 

AAer  two-and-twenty  davs'  march,  the  enemy  fell  in  with  Schenectady, 
February  8.  There  were  about  200  French,  ana  perhaps  50  Caughnewaga 
Mohawks,  and  they  at  first  intended  to  have  surprised  Albany ;  but  their 
ntuutsh  had  been  so  long  and  tedious,  occasioned  by  the  deepness  of  the  snow 
and  coldness  of  the  weather,  that,  instead  of  attempting  any  tiling  offensiTOi 
they  had  nearly  decided  to  surrender  themselves  to  tne  first  English  they 
should  meet,  such  was  their  distressed  situation,  in  a  camp  of  snow,  but  a  few 
miles  from  the  deyoted  settlement.  The  Indians,  however,  saved  them  from 
the  disgrace.  They  had  sent  out  a  small  scout  fh)m  their  party,  who  entered 
Schenectady  without  even  exciting  suspicion  of  their  errand.  When  they  had 
staid  as  long  as  the  nature  of  then*  business  required,  they  withdrew  to  their 
fellows. 

Seeing  that  Schenectady  offered  such  an  easy  prey,  it  put  new  courage  Into 
the  French,  and  they  came  upon  it  as  above  related.  The  bloody  tragedy 
commenced  between  11  and  l2  o'clock,  on  Saturday  night;  and,  that  evAy 
house  might  be  surprised  at  nearly  the  same  time,  the  enemy  divided  them- 
selves into  parties  or  six  or  seven  men  each.  Although  the  town  was  impaled, 
no  one  thought  it  necessary  to  close  the  gates,  even  at  night,  presuming  tlie 
severity  of  the  season  was  a  sufficient  security  ;  hence  the  first  news  of  the 
approach  of  the  enemy  was  at  every  door  of  every  house,  which  doors  were 
broken  as  soon  as  the  profound  slumbers  of  those  they  were  intended  to  guard* 
The  same  inhuman  barbarities  now  followed,  that  were  afterwards  perpetrated 
upon  the  wretched  inhabitants  of  Montreal.^  ^No  tongue,"  said  Colon^ 
Sckuyler^  **  can  express  the  cruelties  that  were  committed."  Sixty-three 
houses,  and  the  church,  §  were  immediately  in  a  blaze.  EncienU  womeui 
in  their  expiring  a^nies,  saw  their  infants  cast  into  the  fiamcs,  being  first 
delivered  by  the  knife  of  the  midnight  assassin !  Sixty-three  ||  persons  were 
put  to  death,  and  twenty-seven  were  carried  into  captivity. 

A  few  persons  fied  towards  Albany,  with  no  other  covering  but  their  night- 
clothes  ;  the  horror  of  whose  condition  was  gready  enhanced  by  a  great  fall 
of  snow ;  25  of  whom  lost  their  limbs  from  the  severity  of  the  fVost.  With 
these  poor  fu^tives  came  the  intelligence  to  Albany,  and  that  place  was  la 
dismal  confusion,  having,  as  usual  upon  such  occasions,  supposed  the  enemy 
to  have  been  seven  times  more  numerous  than  they  really  were.  About  noon, 
the  next  day,  the  enemy  set  off  from  Schenectady,  taking  all  the  plunder  they 
could  carry  with  them,  among  which  were  forty  of  the  best  horses.  The  rest, 
with  all  the  cattle  and  other  domestic  animals,  lay  daughtered  in  the  streets. 

One  of  the  most  considerable  men  of  Schenectady,  at  this  time,  was  Captain 
Alexander  Glen,  ^  He  lived  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  river,  and  was  suffered 
to  escape,  because  he  had  delivered  many  French  prisoners  from  torture  and 
slavery,  who  had  been  taken  by  the  Indians  in  the  former  wars.  They  had 
passed  his  house  in  the  night,  and,  during  the  massacre,  he  had  taken  the 
alarm,  and  in  the  morning  be  was  found  ready  to  defend  himselfl  Before 
leaving  the  village,  a  French  ofificer  summoned  him  to  a  council,  upon  the 
shore  of  the  river,  with  the  tender  of  peisonal  safety.  He  at  length  adventured 
down,  and  had  the  great  satisfaction  of  having  all  his  captured  friends  and 
relatives  delivered  to  him  :  and  the  enemy  departed,  keeping  good  their 
promise  that  no  injury  should  be  done  him.  | 

*  Sadagfenag/Uie  in  Pownal  on  the  Colonies,  I.  398.  f  Hist.  N.  York. 

I  See  Book  Y.  (  apaffcrd,  jj  Coldm,  115. 

II  Cliarievoix  calls  him  The  aiew  Coudre. 
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The  great  Mohawk  castle  was  about  17  miles  from  Schenectady,  and  they 
did  DOt  hear  of  the  massacre  until  two  days  after,  owing  to  the  state  or 
travelling.  On  receiving  the  news,  they  immediately  joined  a  party  of  men 
fit>ra  Albany,  and  pursued  the  enemy.  After  a  tedious  pursuit,  tney  fell  upon 
their  rear,  killed  and  took  25  of  them,  and  did  them  some  other  damage.  Sev- 
eral chief  sachems  soon  assembled  at  Albany,  to  condole  with  the  people,  and 
animate  them  against  leaving  the  place,  which,  it  seems,  they  were  about  to 
do.  From  a  speech  of  one  or  the  chiefs  on  this  occasion,  the  following  extract 
ii  preserved : — 

**  Brethren,  we  do  not  think  that  what  the  French  have  done  can  bo  called 
a  victory ;  it  is  only  a  further  proof  of  their  cruel  deceit  The  governor  of 
Canada  sent  to  Ouondago,  and  talks  to  us  of  peace  with  our  whole  house ;  but 
war  was  in  his  heart,  as  you  now  see  by  woful  experience.  He  did  the  same 
formerly  at  Cadaracqui,  *  and  in  the  Senecas'  country.  This  is  the  third  time 
he  has  acted  so  deceitfully.  He  has  broken  open  our  house  at  both  ends: 
Ibrmerly  in  he  Senecas*  country,  and  now  here.  We  hope  to  be  revenged 
on  tbem.** 

Accordingly,  when  messengers  came  to  renew  and  conclude  the  treaty 
which  bad  been  begun  by  Taweraket,  before  mentioned,  they  were  seized  and 
banded  over  to  the  English.  They  also  kept  out  scouts,  and  harassed  the 
French  in  every  direction. 

We  will  now  proceed  to  draw  from  C^arferotx'  account  of  this  affair,  which 
m  Yerj  minute,  as  it  respects  the  operations  of  the  French  and  Indians.  Not- 
withstanding its  great  importance  in  a  correct  history  of  the  sacking  of  Sche- 
nectady, none  of  our  historians  seem  to  have  given  themselves  the  trouble  of 
kying  it  before  their  readers. 

Governor  Frontenac^  having  determined  upon  an  expedition,  gave  notice  to 
M,dela  Durantaye^  who  then  commanded  at  Michilimakiuak,  that  he  might 
anure  the  Hiirons  and  Ottawas,  that  in  a  short  time  they  would  see  a  great 
chanee  in  affairs  for  the  better.  •  He  prepared  at  the  same  time  a  large  convoy 
to  reinforce  tliat  ]>ost,  and  he  took  measures  also  to  raise  three  war  parties, 
who  should  enter  Iw  three  different  routes  the  country  of  the  English.  The 
ftnst  assembled  at  Montreal,  and  consisted  of  about  110  men,  French  and 
Indians,  and  was  put  under  the  command  of  MM.  (PMUbout  de  MayUet^  and 
k  Maine  de  St,  Hdene^  two  heutenants,  under  whom  MM.  de  Repeniigny, 
^IbervUlej  de  Bonrepos,  de  la  Brosss,  and  de  Moi<itigni,  requested  perinis- 
non  to  serve  as  volunteers. 

This  jparty  marched  out  before  they  had  determined  against  what  part  of 
die  English  frontier  they  would  carry  their  arms,  though  some  part  of  New 
York  was  understood.  Count  FVorUenac  had  left  that  to  the  two  commanders. 
Alter  they  had  marched  five  or  six  days,  they  called  a  council  to  determine 
upon  what  place  they  would  attempt  In  this  council,  it  was  debated,  on  the 
part  of  the  French,  that  Albany  would  be  the  smallest  place  thev  ought  to 
undertake ;  but  the  Indians  would  not  agree  to  it.  They  contended  that,  with 
their  small  force,  an  attack  upon  Albany  would  be  attended  with  extreme 
hazard.  The  French  being  strenuous,  the  debate  grew  warm,  and  an  Indian 
chief  asked  them  *^how  long  it  was  since  they  had  so  much  courage."  To 
this  severe  rebuke  it  was  answered,  that,  if  by  some  past  actions  they  had 
discovered  cowardice,  they  should  see  that  now  they  would  retrieve  their 
duvarter  ;  they  would  take  Albany  or  die  in  the  attempt  The  Indians,  how- 
ever, would  not  consent,  and  the  council  broke  up  without  agreeing  upon  any 
thing  but  to  proceed  on. 

l^ey  continued  their  march  until  they  came  to  a  place  where  their  path« 
£vided  into  two ;  one  of  which  led  to  Albany,  and  the  other  to  Schenectady  :- 
here  Mantel  gave  up  his  design  upon  Albany,  and  they  marched  on  harmoni- 
ooriy  for  the  former  village.  The  weather  was  very  severe,  and  for  the  nine 
following  days  the  little  army  suffered  incredible  hardships.  The  men  were 
often  obJiged  to  wade  through  water  up  to  their  knees,  breaking  its  ice  al- 
eiviyflCep. 

*  See  Book  V. 
fi  D 
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At  4  o'clock  in  the  morning,  the  beginning  of  February,  they  arrived  within 
two  leagues  of  Schenectady.  Here  uiey  halted,  and  the  Oreat  JlgrUer^  chief 
of  the  Iroquois  of  the  Falls  of  St  Louis,  made  a  speech  to  tlieni.  He  exhorted 
every  one  to  forget  the  hardships  they  had  endured,  in  the  ho|>e  of  avenging 
the  wrongs  they  had  for  a  long  time  suffered  from  the  perfidious  Enflis^ 
who  were  the  authors  of  them;  and  in  the  close  added,  that  they  could  not 
doubt  of  the  assistance  of  Heaven  against  the  enemies  of  God,'  in  a  cause 
•o  just. 

Hardly  had  they  taken  up  their  line  of  march,  when  they  met  40  Indian 
women,  who  gave  them  all  the  necessary  information  for  a])proaching  the 
place  in  safety.  A  Canadian,  named  Gupiii^re,  was  detached  immediately  with 
nine  Indians  upon  discovery,  who  acquitted  himself  to  the  entire  salisfiiction 
of  his  officers.  He  reconnoitred  Schenectady  at  his  leisure,  and  then  rejoined 
bis  comrades. 

It  had  been  determined  by  the  party  to  put  off  the  attack  one  day  longer : 
but  on  the  arrival  of  the  scout  under  GigiUerey  it  was  resolved  to  proceea 
without  delay. 

Schenectady  was  then  in  form  like  that  of  a  long  square,  and  entered  by 
two  gates,  one  at  each  end.  One  opened  towards  Albany,  the  other  upon  the 
great  road  leading  into  the  back  country,  and  which  was  now  possessed  by 
ue  French  and  Indians.  Mardtt  and  SL  Helene  charged  at  the  second 
gate,  which  the  Indian  women  before  mentioned  had  assured  them  was 
fuwavs  open,  and  they  found  it  so.  lyibervilk  hnd,Repentigni  passed  to  the 
left,  in  order  to  enter  by  the  other  sate,  but,  afler  losing  some  time  in  vainly 
endeavoring  to  find  it,  were  oblifea  to  return  and  enter  with  their  comradea 

The  gate  was  not  only  open  but  imguarded,  and  the  whole  party  entered 
without  being  discovered.  Dividing  themselves  into  several  parties,  they 
waylaid  every  portal,  and  then  the  war-whoop  was  raised.  Manlet  formed 
and  attacked  a  garrison,  where  the  onlv  resistance  of  any  account  was  made. 
The  gate  of  it  was  soon  forced,  and  all  of  the  Enfflish  fell  by  the  sword,  and 
the  garrison  was  burned.  Mofiti^i  was  wounded,  in  forcing  a  house,  in  his 
arm  and  body  by  two  blows  of  a  nalberd,  which  put  him  hors  du  combat;  but 
SL  Helene  being  come  to  his  assistance,  the  house  was  taken,  and  the  wounds 
oiMontigni  revenged  by  the  death  of  all  who  had  shut  themselves  up  in  it 

Nothing  was  now  to  be  seen  but  massacre  and  pillage  in  every  place.  At 
the  end  of  about  two  hours,  the  chieft,  believing  it  due  to  their  safety,  posted 
bodies  of  guards  at  all  the  avenues,  to  prevent  surprise,  and  the  rest  of  the 
niffht  was  spent  in  refreshing  themselves. 

Jlfen<d  had  given  orders  that  the  minister  of  the  place  should  be  spared, 
whom  he  had  intended  for  his  own  (nisoner ;  but  he  was  found  among  the 
promiscuous  dead,  and  no  one  knew  when  he  was  killed,  and  all  his  papers 
were  burned. 

After  the  place  was  destroyed,  the  chiefs  ordered  all  the  casks  of  intoxicat- 
ing liquors  to  be  staved,  to  prevent  their  men  from  getting  dnmk.  They 
next  set  aU  the  houses  on  fire,  excepting  that  of  a  widow,  into  which  Mordigni 
bad  been  carried,  and  another  belonging  to  Major  Coudre :  they  were  in  num- 
ber about  40,  all  well  built  and  furnished ;  no  booty  but  that  which  could  be 
easily  transported  was  saved.  The  lives  of  about  60  persons  were  spared ; 
chieny  women,  children,  and  old  men,  who  had  escaped  the  fury  of  the  onset, 
and  30  Indians  who  happened  to  be  then  in  the  place.  The  lives  of  the 
Indians  were  spared  that  they  might  carry  the  news  of  what  had  happened  to 
their  countrymen,  whom  they  were  requested  to  inform,  that  it  was^  not 
against  them  that  they  intended  any  hann,  but  to  the  English  only,  whom 
they  had  now  despoiled  of  property  to  the  amount  of  four  hundn^d  thousand 
pounds. 

They  were  too  near  Albany  to  remain  long  among  the  niins,  and  they 
decamped  about  noon.  The  plunder — Mmtign%  whom  it  was  necessary 
to  carry — the  prisoners,  who  were  to  the  number  of  40 — and  the  want  of 
provisions,  with  which  they  had  in  their  hurry  neglected  to  provide  them- 
selves— retarded  much  then*  retreat  Many  would  have  even  died  of  famine, 
had  they  not  had  50  horses,  of  which  there  remained  but  six  when  they 
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arrived  at  Montreal,  npon  the  27  Mareh  fblKywing .*  Their  want  of  provimons 
obliged  them  to  eeparate,  and  in  an  attark  which  was  niade  upon  one  party, 
three  Indians  and  six  Frenchmen  were  killed  or  taken ;  an  attack,  which,  far 
wuit  of  proper  caution,  cost  the  army  more  lives  than  the  capture  of  Sche- 
nectady ;  in  which  they  lost  but  two  men,  a  French^aan  and  an  Indian. 

Murder  of  Miss  Jcait  McOrta, — ^This  younff  lady  "  was  the  second  daughter 
of  James  McCrea,  minister  of  Laminston,  New  Jersey,  who  died  before  the 
revolution.  After  his  death,  she  resided  with  her  brother.  Colonel  John  McCrea 
of  Albany,  who  removed  in  1773  to  the  neighborhood  of  Fort  Edward.  His 
house  was  in  what  is  now  NorthumberlanH,  on  the  west  side  of  the  Hudson, 
three  miles  north  of  Fort  Miller  Falls.  In  July  or  August,  1777,  being  on  a  visit 
to  the  family  ofMrs.  .^fcAK^,  near  Fort  Edward,  at  the  close  of  the  week,  she  was 
asked  to  remain  until  Monday.  On  Sunday  morning,  when  the  Indians  came 
to  the  house,  she  concealed  herself  in  the  cellar ;  but  they  dragged  her  out  by 
the  hair,  and,  p?.»-''"K  her  on  a  horse,  proceeded  on  the  road  towards  Sandy 
HllL  They  soo.  nm  another  party  of  Indians,  returning  from  Argyle,  where 
they  had  lalled  tne  family  of  Mr.  Bains ;  these  Indians  disapproved  the  pur- 
pose of  taking  the  captive  to  the  British  camp,  and  one  of  them  struck  her 
with  a  tomahawk  and  tore  off  her  scalp.  This  is  the  account  ^ven  by  her 
nephew.  The  account  of  Mrs.  McJSTtU  is,  that  her  lover,  anxious  for  her 
safety,  employed  two  Indians,  with  the  promise  of  a  barrel  of  rum,  to  bring 
her  to  bim ;  and  that,  in  consequence  of  their  dispute  for  the  right  of  conduct* 
ing  her,  one  of  them  murdered  her.  Gen.  CkUes^  m  his  letter  to  Gen.  Bwrraynt 
of  2  September,  says,  'she  was  dressed  to  receive  her  promised  husband.' 

^  Her  brother,  on  hearing  of  her  fate,  sent  his  family  the  next  day  to  Albany, 
and,  repairing  to  the  American  camp,  buried  his  sister,  with  one  Lieutenant 
Van  Veddeuy  three  miles  south  of  Fort  Eklward.  She  was  23  years  old,  of  an 
amiable  and  virtuous  character,  and  highly  esteemed  by  all  her  acquaintance. 
h,  k  said,  and  was  believed,  that  she  was  engaged  in  marriage  to  Captain 
Daxid  Jones,  of  the  British  army,  a  loyalist,  who  survived  her  only  il  few 
years,  and  died,  as  was  supposed,  of  grief  for  her  loss.  Her  nephew.  Colonel 
James  MeCrea^  lived  at  Saratoga,  in  1823."  f 

Under  the  name  of  Lueinda,  Barlow  has  dwelt  upon  this  murder  in  a  strain 
that  hiay  be  im^ated,  but  not  surpassed.    We  select  from  him  as  follows : — 

"One  deed  shall  tell  nvhat  fame  neat  Albion  drawi 
From  these  auxUiars  in  her  baro'roos  cause,— 
Luemda^s  fate.    The  tale,  ye  nations,  bear  i 
Eternal  ages,  traee  it  with  a  tear.'' 

Tie  poet  then  makes  Ludnday  durine  a  battle^  wander  fit)m  her  home  to 
watch  her  lover,  whom  he  calls  Hearth,  She  distinguishes  him  in  the  con- 
flict, and,  when  his  squadron  is  routed  oy  the  Americans,  she  proceeds  to  tbt 
contested  ground,  fiincying  she  had  seen  him  fall  at  a  certain  point    But 

'*  He  hurries  to  his  tent  j— oh,  raee !  despair ! 

No  glimpse,  no  tidings,  of  Uie  frantic  fair : 

Save  that  some  carmen,  as  a-camp  they  drove, 

Had  seen  her  coursing  for  the  western  grove. 

Paint  with  fatigue,  and  choked  wiUi  burning  thirst. 

Forth  from  his  friends,  with  bounding  leap,  lie  bur^, 

Vaults  o'er  the  palisade,  with  eyes  on  flame. 

And  fills  the  welkin  with  Lutimla^s  name." 
"  The  iair  one,  too,  of  every  aid  foriom, 

Had  raved  and  wandered,  till  officious  nK»n 

Awaked  the  Mohawks  from  their  short  repose, 

To  glean  the  plunder  ere  their  comrades  rose. 

Two  Mohawks  met  the  maid        historian,  hold !  "— 
"  She  starts— with  eyes  upturned  and  fleeting  breath. 

In  their  raised  axes  views  her  instant  death. 

Her  hair,  half  lost  along  the  shrube  she  passed, 

RoUs,  in  looee  tancles,  round  her  levely  waist } 

Her  kerchief  torn  betrays  the  globes  of  snow, 

That  heave  responsive  to  her  weight  of  woe. 

*  There  ie  no  doubt  but  that  the^were  oblired  to  subsist  chiefly  upon  their 
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With  calctilatinr  pause  and  demon  am 

They  seize  ber  nands,  and,  ibrouefa  ner  face  dMoe, 

Drive  the  descending  axe ! — 4fae  shriek  she  sent 

Attained  her  lover's  ear ;  be  thither  bent 

With  all  the  speed  his  wearied  limbs  could  yield, 

Whirled  his  keen  blade,  and  stretched  upon  the  field 

The  jrellin^  fiends,  who  there  dispuliiu^  stood 

Her  gory  scalp,  their  horrid  prize  of  blood ! 

He  sunk,  delirious,  on  her  lifeless  clay. 

And  passed,  in  starts  of  tense,  the  dreadful  day." 

In  a  DOte  to  the  above  passages,  Mr.  Barlow  says  this  tragical  story  of  Miss 
McCrta  is  detailed  almost  literuly. 

"  Extraordinary  instance  of  female  heroism,  extracted  from  a  letter  toritlen  hy 
Col.  James  Perry  to  the  Rev,  Jordan  Dodge,  dated  Jvelson  Co^^  Ky.,  20  AprUj 
1788." — "On  the  first  of  April  inst.,  a  number  of  Indians  surrounded  the 
house  of  one  John  MerrU,  which  was  discovered  by  the  barking  of  a  dog. 
Merril  stepped  to  the  door  to  see  what  be  could  discover,  and  received  three 
musket-balls,  which  caused  him  to  fall  back  into  the  house  with  a  bioken  \ps 
and  arm.  The  Indians  rushed  on  to  the  door ;  but  it  being  instantly  fastened 
by  his  wife,  who,  with  a  ffirl  of  about  15  years  of  age,  stood  against  it,  the 
savages  could  not  immediately  enter.  Thev  broke  one  part  of  t3ie  door,  and 
one  of  them  crowded  partly  through.  The  heroic  mother,  in  the  midst  of  her 
screaming  children  and  loaning  husband,  seized  an  axe,  and  gave  a  fatal 
blow  to  tne  savage ;  and  he  ^ting  headlong  into  the  house,  the  others,  sup- 
posing they  had  gained  their  end,  rushed  after  him,  until  four  of  them  fell  m 
like  manner  before  they  discovered  their  mistake.  The  rest  retreated,  which 
gave  opportunity  again  to  secure  the  door.  The  conquerors  rejoiced  in  their 
Tictory,  hoping  they  had  killed  the  whole  company ;  but  their  expectations 
were  soon  dashed,  by  finding  the  door  again  attacked,  which  the  bold  mother 
endeavored  once  more  to  secure,  with  the  assistance  of  the  young  woman. 
Their  fears  now  came  on  them  like  a  flood ;  and  they  soon  heard  a  noise  on 
die  top  of  the  house,  and  then  found  the  Indians  were  coming  down  the 
chimney.  All  hopes  of  deliverance  seemed  now  at  an  end ;  but  the  wounded 
man  oraered  his  little  child  to  tumble  a  couch,  that  was  filled  with  hair  and 
feathers,  ob  the  fire,  which  made  such  a  smoke  that  two  stout  Indians  c^ame 
tumbling  down  into  it  The  wounded  man,  at  this  critical  moment,  seized  a 
billet  of  wood,  wounded  as  he  was,  and  with  it  succeeded  in  des|mtrhing  the 
half-smothered  Indians.  At  the  same  moment,  the  door  was  attempted  by 
another ;  but  the  heroine's  arm  had  become  too  enfeebled  by  her  over-exertions 
to  deal  a  deadly  blow.  She  however  caused  him  to  i^treat  wounded.  They 
then  again  set  to  work  to  make  their  house  more  secure,  not  knowingbut 
anotlier  attack  would  be  made ;  but  they  were  not  further  disturbed.  This 
afiair  happened  in  the  evening,  and  the  victors  carefully  watched  with  their 
new  family  until  morning.  A  prisoner,  that  escaped  immediately  afler,  said 
the  Indian  last  mentioned  was  the  only  one  that  escaped.  He,  on  returning  to 
his  fWends,  was  asked,  *  What  news  ? '  said, '  Plaguy  bad  news,  for  the  sqtiawa 
fight  worse  than  the  long-knives.'  This  affair  happened  at  Newbardstown, 
about  15  miles  from  Sandy  Creek,  and  may  be  depended  upon,  as  I  hail  the 

Sleasure  to  assist  in  tumbling  tliem  into  a  hole,  after  they  were  stri[>ped  of 
leir  head-dresses,  and  about  20  dollars'  worth  of  silver  furniture." 

Welsh  ok  White  IifDiAiis. 

^  ATarratwe  qf  Capt  Isaac  Stuart,  qf  the  Provincial  Cavalrv  qf  South  Cetrolina^ 
taken  from  kis  own  moisthy  (y  L  C,  Esq.,  Marck,  1782. 

^  I  was  taken  prisoner,  about  50  miles  to  the  westward  of  Fort  Pitt,  about 
18  years  ago,  by  the  Indians,  and  carried  to  the  Wabash,  witli  other  white 
men.  They  were  executed,  with  circumstances  of  horrid  harbaiity ;  but  it 
was  roy  good  fortune  to  call  forth  the  sympathy  of  a  good  woman  of  the 
▼illa^,  who  was  permitted  to  redeem  me  from  those  who  held  me  pr^ner, 
by  giving  them  a  horse  as  a  ransom.  After  remaining  two  years  in  bondage, 
•  Spaniard  came  to  the  nation,  having  been  sent  firom  Mexico  on  discoveries. 
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He  made  application. to  Ae  ehieft  of  the  Indians  fbr  hiring  me,  and  another 
white  man  who  was  in  the  like  situation,  a  native  of  Wales,  and  named  Mm 
Dtwey,  which  was  complied  with.  We  took  our  departure  and  travelled  to 
the  westward,  crossing  the  Mississippi  near  Red  River,  up  which  we  travelled 
upwards  of  700  miles.  Here  we  came  to  a  nation  of  Indians  remarkably 
white,  and  whose  hair  was  of  a  reddish  color,  at  least,  mostly  so.  They  lived 
on  a  small  river  which  emptied  itself  into  Red  River,  which  they  called  the 
River  Post;  and  in  the  morning,  the  day  after  our  arrival,  the  Welshman 
informed  me  that  he  was  determined  to  remain  with  the  nation  of  Indians, 
giving  as  a  reason  that  he  understood  their  language,  it  being  very  little  dif* 
ferent  from  the  Welsh.  My  curiosity  was  excited  very  much  by  this  informal 
tioD,  and  I  went  with  my  companion  to  the  chief  men  of  the  town,  who  in- 
fbnned  bim,  in  a  language  that  I  had  no  knowledge  of^  and  which  had  no  affin- 
itv  with  that  of  any  other  Indian  tongue  that  I  ever  heard,  that  the  forefathers 
of  this  nation  came  from  a  foreign  country,  and  landed  on  the  east  side  of  the 
Mississippi  ^describing  particularly  the  country  now  called  West  Florida) ;  and 
tiiat,  on  the  Spaniards  taking  possession  of  the  country,  they  fled  to  their  then 
abode  ;  and,  as  a  proof  of  what  they  advanced,  they  brought  out  rolls  of  parch- 
ment wrote  with  blue  ink,  at  least  it  had  a  bluish  cast  The  characters  I  did 
not  understand,  and  the  Welshman  being  unacquainted  with  letters  of  any 
langoaffe,  I  was  not  able  to  know  what  the  meaning  of  the  writing  was.  They 
were  a  oold,  hardy,  intrepid  people,  very  warlike,  and  their  women  were  beao- 
tifbl,  compared  with  other  Indians." 

Thus  we  have  given  so  much  of  Captain  Sluarfs  narrative  as  relates  to  the 
White  IivniAiTS.  The  remainder  of  it  is  taken  up  in  details  of  several  ex- 
cnrsions,  of  many  hundred  miles,  in  the  mterior  of  the  continent,  without  any 
extraordinary  occurrence,  except  the  finding  of  a  gold  mine.  He  returned  by 
way  of  the  Mississippi,  and  was  considered  a  man  of  veracity  by  the  late 
lieutenant-colonel  CVt^psr,  of  South  Carolina,  who  recommended  him  to  the 
gentleman  who  communicated  \m  narrative. 

I  had  detennined  formerly  to  devote  a  chapter  to  the  examination  of  the 
■nbject  of  the  White  Indians;  but,  on  reference  to  all  the  sources  of  informa- 
tion in  my  possession,  I  found,  that  the  whole  rested  upon  no  other  authority 
tiian  such  as  we  have  given  above,  and  therefore  concluded  to  give  the  most 
jnteresting  parts  of  the  accounts  without  comment,  and  let  the  reader  draw 
his  own  conclusions.  There  seem  to  have  been  a  good  many  accounts  con- 
cerning the  White  Indians  in  circulation  about  the  same  period,  and  the  next 
we  sluul  notice  is  found  in  Mr.  CharUa  Btaihfs  journal,  the  substance  of  which 
is  as  follows :  — 

At  the  foot  of  the  Alleghany  Mountains,  in  Pennsylvania,  Mr.  Beathf  stopped 
at  the  house  of  a  Mr.  John  JmUer,  where  he  **met  with  one  Benjamin  Suttony 
iHio  bad  been  taken  captive  by  the  Indians,  and  had  been  in  different  nations, 
and  lived  many  years  among  them.  When  he  was  with  the  Choctaws,  at  the 
Miasissippi  River,  he  went  to  an  Indian  town,  a  very  considerable  distance 
from  New  Orleans,  whose  inhabitants  were  of  diflfbrent  complexions,  not  so 
tawny  as  those  of  the  other  Indians,  and  who  spoke  Welsh.  He  saw  a  book 
among  thenv  which  he  supposed  was  a  Welsh  Bible,  which  thev  carefully  kept 
wrapped  up  in  a  skin,  but  they  could  not  read  it ;  and  he  heard  some  of  those 
Ii^ians  afterwards,  in  the  lower  Shawanee  town,  speak  Welsh  with  one  LetoiSy 
a  Welshman,  captive  there.  This  \^el8h  tribe  now  live  on  the  west  side  of 
the  Mississippi,  a  great  way  above  New  Orleans." 

At  Tuscarora  valley  he  met  with  another  man,  named  Levi  IRcks,  who  had 
been  a  captive  from  his  youth  with  the  Indians.  He  said  he  was  once  attend- 
ing an  embassy  at  an  Indiai  *own,  on  the  west  side  of  the  Mississippi,  where 
the  inhabitants  spoke  Welsh,  as  he  was  told,  for  he  did  not  understand  them" 
himselE  An  Indian,  named  Jodejk  Peejay^  Mr.  BecM*$  interpreter,  said  he  once 
•aw  Bonie  Indians,  whom  lie  supposea  to  be  of  the  same  tribe,  who  talked 
Welsh.  He  was  sure  th'^y  talked  Welsh,  for  he  had  been  acquainted  with 
Welsh  people,  and  knew  some  words  they  used. 

To  tne  above  Mr.  Btatty  adds :  **  I  have  been  informed,  that  many  years 
ago,  a  cli^rgyman  went  from  Britain  to  Virginia,  and  having  lived  some  time 
Ihens,  went  from  thence  to  S.  Carolina;  but  after  some  time,  for  some  reason^ 
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be  resolved  to  return  to  Virginia,  and  accordingly  eet  out  by  land,  accom* 
panied  with  some  other  persons.  In  travelling  dirough  the  back  parts  of  the 
country,  which  was  then  very  thinly  inhabited,  he  fell  in  with  a  party  of  In- 
dian warriors,  going  to  attack  the  inhabitants  of  Virginia.  Upon  examining 
the  clergyman,  and  finding  he  was  going  to  Virginia,  they  looked  upon  htm 
and  his  companions  as  belon^ng  to  Siat  province,  and  took  them  all  prisonen, 
and  told  them  they  must  die.  The  clergyman,  in  preparation  for  another 
watldt  went  to  prayer,  and,  being  a  Welshman,  prayed  in  the  Welsh  lanffuage. 
One  or  more  of  the  Indians  was  much  surprised  to  hear  him  pray  in  their  own 
language.  Upon  this  they  spoke  to  him,  and  finding  he  could  understand 
them,  frot  the  sentence  of  death  reversed,  and  his  life  was  saved.  They 
took  him  with  them  into  their  country,  where  he  found  a  tribe  whose  native 
language  was  Welsh,  though  the  dialect  was  a  little  different  from  his  own, 
which  lie  soon  came  to  understand.  They  showed  him  a  book,  which  he 
found  to  be  the  Bible,  but  which  they  could  not  read ;  and  on  his  reading  and 
explaining  it,  their  regard  for  him  was  much  heightened."  After  some  time, 
the  minister  proposed  to  these  people  to  return  to  his  own  country,  and  prom- 
ised to  return  again  to  them  with  others  of  his  friends,  who  would  instroct 
them  in  Christianity ;  but  not  long  after  his  return  to  England,  he  died,  which 
put  an  end  to  his  design. 

It  is  very  natural  to  inquire  how  these  Indians,  tiiough  descended  from  tiie 
Welsh,  came  by  books ;  for  it  is  well  known  that  the  period  at  which  the 
Welsh  must  have  come  to  America,  was  long  before  printing  was  discovered, 
or  that  any  writings  assumed  the  form  of  books  as  we  now  have  them.  It 
should  be  here  noted  that  Mr.  Beatty  travelled  in  the  autumn  of  1766. 

Major  Roger$,  in  his  ^^  Concise  Account  of  North  America,**  published  in 
1765,  notices  the  White  Indians ;  but  the  geography  of  their  country  he  leaves 
any  where  on  the  west  of  the  Mississippi ;  probably  never  having  visited  them 
himself,  although  he  tells  us  he  had  travelled  very  extensively  in  the  interior. 
^This  fruitful  country ,**  he  says,  ^mal  present  inhabited  by  a  nation  of  Indi- 
ans, called  by  the  othors  the  White  Inuians,  on  account  of'^ their  complexion; 
they  being  much  the  fairest  Indians  on  the  continent  They  have,  however, 
Indian  eyes,  and  a  certain  ^il^  Jewish  cast  with  them.  This  nation  is  very 
numerous,  being  able  to  raise  between  20  and  30,000  fighting  men.  They 
have  no  weapons  but  bows  and  arrows,  tomahawks,  and  a  kind  of  wooden 
pikes,  for  which  reason  they  often  suffer  greatly  from  the  eastern  Indians,  who 
nave  the  use  of  fire-arms,  and  frequently  visit  the  White  Indians  on  the  banks 
of  the  easterly  branch,  [of  Muddy  River  ?  ]  and  kill  or  captivate  them  in  great 
numbers.  Such  as  fall  alive  into  their  hands,  they  ^nerally  sell  for  suLvee. 
These  Indians  live  in  large  towns,  and  have  commodious  houses ;  they  raise 
com,  tame  the  wild  cows,  and  use  both  their  milk  and  fiesh ;  they  keep  great 
numbers  of  dogs,  and  are  very  dexterous  in  hunting ;  they  have  little  or  no 
commerce  with  any  nation  that  we  at  pnesent  are  acquainted  with." 

In  the  account  of  Kentucky,  written  in  1784,  by  an  excellent  writer.  Mi; 
John  FUsofif  we  find  as  follows: — After  noticing  the  voyage  of  MadoCy  whc 
with  his  ten  ships  with  emigrants  sailed  west  about  1170,  and  who  were,  ac- 
cording to  the  Welsh  historians,  never  heard  of  after,  he  proceeds:  —  **Thi8 
account  has  at  several  times  drawn  the  attention  of  the  world ;  but  as  no  ves- 
tiges of  them  had  then  been  found,  it  was  concluded,  perhaps  too  rashly,  to  be 
a  fable,  or  at  least  that  no  remains  of  the  colony  existed.  Of  late  years,  how- 
ever, the  western  settlers  have  received  frequ«:it  a<icounts  of  a  nation,  inhab- 
iting at  a  great  distance  up  the  Missouri,  in  manners  and  appearance  resem- 
bling the  other  Indians,  but  speaking  Welsh,  and  retaining  some  ceremonies 
of  the  Christian  worship ;  and  at  lei^^th  this  is  universally  believed  there  to  be 
a  fact  Capt  Mraham  CkapUnn^  of  Kentucky,  a  gentleman  whose  veracity 
ma^  be  entirely  depended  upon,  assured  the  author  that  in  the  late  war  [revo- 
lution] being  with  his  company  in  garrison,  at  Kaskaskia,  some  Indians  cams 
there,  and,  speaking  the  Welsh  dialect,  were  perfectly  understood  and  con- 
versed with*  by  two  Welshmen  in  his  company,  and  that  they  informed  them  of 
the  situation  of  their  nation  as  mentioned  above." 

Henry  Kotj  who  travelled  among  13  tribes  of  Indiana  in  1810,  &C.,  names 
one  near  a  great  mnnntAJn  which  he  calls  Mnaoedeus.    He  said  Dr.  Sibley 
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had  told  him,  when  at  Natchitoches,  that  a  number  of  trayellen  had  assared 
him,  that  there  was  a  strong  similarity  between  the  Indian  langua^  and 
many  words  of  the  Welsh.  Mr.  Ker  found  nothing  among  any  of  the  Indians 
to  indicate  a  Welsh  origin  until  he  arrived  among  the  Mnacedcns.  Here 
he  found  many  customs  which  were  Welsh,  or  common  to  that  people,  and 
he  adds ;  **'  I  did  not  understand  the  Welsh  language,  or  I  should  have  beon 
enabled  to  have  thrown  more  light  upon  so  interesting  a  subject,"  as  they 
had  ''printed  books  among  them  which  were  preserved  with  jn^&t  care, 
they  having  a  tradition  that  they  were  brought  there  by  tlieir  ^refathen.'' 
Upon  this,  in  another  place,  he  observes,  ^  The  books  appeared  very  old,  and 
were  evidently  printed  at  a  time  when  there  had  been  very  little  improvement 
EHide  in  the  casting  of  types.  I  obtained  a  few  leaves  from  one  of  the  chiefs, 
sofficient  to  have  thrown  light  on  the  subject ;  but  in  my  subsequent  dispute* 
with  the  Indians,  I  lost  them,  and  all  my  endeavors  to  obtain  more  were  inef- 
fectoaL" 

How  or  at  what  time  these  Indians  obtained  ^  printed  books,**  Mr.  Kxr  does 
not  ffive  os  his  opinion ;  althouffh  he  says  much  morf  about  th^m. 

There  are  a  great  number  of  others  who  have  m:.  ced  those  Indians;  hot 
after  an  examination  of  them  all,  I  am  unable  to  add  much  to  the  above  stock 
of  information  concerning  them.  Upon  the  whole,  we  think  it  may  be  pretty 
•afely  said,  that  the  existence  of  a  race  of  Welsh  about  the  regions  of  the 
Missouri  does  not  rest  on  so  good  authority  as  that  which  has  been  adduced 
to  establish  the  existence  of  the  sea-serpent  Bhould  any  one,  however,  choose 
to  investigate  the  suBiect  further,  he  will  find  pretty  ample  references  to  au- 
thors in  which  the  subiect  has  been  noticed,  in  a  note  to  the  life  of  Madoka- 
wando,  in  our  third  booL  In  addition  to  which,  he  may  consult  the  authoritiei 
of  Mouiion^  as  pointed  out  in  his  history  of  New  York. 


CHAPTER  rV. 

AxxRiCAir  AiVTiquiTiES — Few  Indian  Antiquities — Of  Mounds  and  their  eon" 
tmUs — Recount  of  those  in  Cincinnati — In  the  Miami  country — Works  sup* 
posed  to  have  been  built  for  defences  or  fortifications — Some  at  Piqua — J^ear 
Hamilton — Mllford — Deerfield — ^x  miles  above  Lebanon — On  Paint  Creek-^ 
Jit  Marietta — M  CirdeviUe — Their  age  uncertain — Works  on  Licking  RiveT'^ 
jSneiant  excavations  or  wells  near  Jfewark — Various  other  works. 

To  describe  the  antiquities  of  America  would  not  require  a  very  great 
amount  of  time  or  space,  if  we  consider  only  those  which  are  in  reality  such. 
And  as  to  Indian  antiquities,  they  consist  in  nothing  like  monuments,  says 
Mr,  J^firson ;  "  for,"  he  observes,  **  I  would  not  honor  with  that  name,  arrow- 
points,  stone  hatchets,  stone  pipes,  and  half-shapen  images.  Of  labor  on  the 
large  scale,  I  think  there  is  no  remain  as  respectable  as  would  be  a  common 
ditch  for  the  draining  of  lands,  unless  indeed  it  would  be  the  Barrows,  of 
which  many  are  to  be  found  all  over  in  this  country.  These  are  of  diner- 
eot  sizes,  some  of  them  constructed  of  earth,  and  some  of  loose  stones.  That 
they  were  repositories  of  the  dead,  has  been  obvious  to  all ;  but  on  what  par- 
ticular occasion  constructed,  was  a  matter  of  doubt  Some  have  thought  they 
covered  the  bones  of  those  who  have  fallen  in  battles  fought  on  the  spot  of 
intennent  Some  ascribe  them  to  the  custom,  said  to  prevail  among  tne  In- 
dians, of  collecting  at  certain  periods  the  bones  of  all  their  dead,  wheresoever 
deposited  at  the  time  of  death*  Others  again  suppose  them  the  general  sepul- 
ehres  for  towns,  conjectured  to  have  been  on  or  near  these  grounds ;  and  this 
epinion  was  supported  by  the  quality  of  the  lands  in  which  they  are  fi)nnd, 
'those  constructed  of  earth  being  generally  in  the  softest  and  most  fertile 
oeadow-grounds  on  river  sides,)  a^  by  a  tradition,  said  to  be  handed  down 
from  the  aboriginal  Indians,  that  when  they  settled  in  a  town,  the  first  person 
who  died  was  placed  erect,  and  earth  put  about  him,  so  as  to  cover  and  support 
kin;  and  that  when  another  died,  a  narrow  passage  was  dug  to  the  first,  the 
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■econd  reclined  aftinst  him,  and  the  cover  of  earth  replaced^  and  so  on.  There 
being  one  of  th^  in  my  neighborhood,  I  wished  to  satisfy  myself  whether 
any,  and  which  of  these  opinions  were  just.  For  this  purpose,  I  determined 
to  open  and  examine  it  thorou^y.  It  was  situated  on  the  low  grounds  of  the 
Rivanna,  about  two  miles  above  its  principal  fork,  and  opposite  to  some  hills, 
on  which  had  been  an  Indian  town.  It  was  of  a  spheroidal  form,  of  about  40 
feet  diameter  at  the  base,  and  had  been  of  about  12  feet  altitude,  though  now 
reduced  by  the  plough  to  seven  and  a  hal(  having  been  under  cultivation  about 
a  dozen  years.  Bemre  this  it  was  covered  with  trees  of  VZ  inches  diameter, 
and  round  the  base  was  an  excavation  of  five  feet  depth  and  width,  fixMn 
whence  the  earth  had  been  taken  of  which  the  hillock  was  formed." 

In  this  mound  my  author  found  abundance  <^  human  bones,  which,  from 
their  position,  it  was  evident  had  been  thrown  or  piled  promiscuously  there 
together ;  bones  of  the  head  and  feet  being  in  contact ;  "  some  vertical,  some 
oblique,  some  horizontal,  and  directed  to  every  point  of  the  compass."  These 
bones,  when  exposed  to  the  air,  cmmbled  to  dust  Some  of  the  skulls,  iaw- 
bones,  and  teeth,  were  taken  out  nearlv  in  a  perfect  state,  but  would  fall  to 
pieces  on  being  examined.  It  was  evident  that  this  assemblage  of  bones  was 
made  up  from  persons  of  all  ages,  and  at  different  periods  of  time.  The 
mound  was  composed  of  alternate  strata  of  bones,  stones,  and  earth.  Hence 
it  would  seem  that  barrows,  or  mounds,  as  they  are  most  usually  called,  were 
fermed  by  the  Indians,  whose  custom  it  was  to  collect  the  bones  of  their  de- 
ceased friends  at  certain  periods,  and  deposit  them  together  in  this  manner. 
•*  But,"  Mr.  Jefferson  observes,  "  on  whatever  occasion  they  may  have  been 
made,  they  are  of  considerable  notoriety  among  the  Indians :  for  a  party  pass- 
ing, about  30  years  ago,  through  the  part  of  the  country  where  this  barrow  is, 
went  through  the  woods  direcUy  to  it,  without  any  instructions  or  inquiry,  and 
having  staid  about  it  some  time,  with  expressions  which  were  construed  to  be 
those  of  sorrow,  they  returned  to  the  high  road,  which  they  had  left  about  half 
a  dozen  miles  to  pay  this  visit,  and  pursued  their  journey." 

In  these  tumuli  are  usually  found,  with  the  bones,  such  instruments  only  as 

S^pear  to  have  been  used  for  superstitious  purposes,  ornaments  or  war.  Of 
e  latter  kind,  no  more  formidable  weapons  have  been  discovered  than  toma- 
hawks, spears  and  arrow-heads,  which  can  be  supposed  to  have  been  deposited 
before  the  arrival  of  Europeans  in  America.  What  Mr.  Jefferson  found  in 
the  barrow  .he  dissected  besides  bones,  or  whether  any  thing,  he  does  not 
inform  us.  In  several  of  these  depositories  in  the  city  of  Cincinnati,  which 
Dr.  Daniel  Drake  examined,  numerous  utensils  were  found.  He  has  given  a 
most  accurate  account  of  them,  in  which  he  has  shown  himself  no  less  a  phi- 
losopher than  antiquary.  He  divides  them  into  two  classes,  ancient  and  mod- 
em, or  ancient  and  more  ancient  ^  Among  the  latter,"  he  says,  ^*  there  is  not 
a  single  edifice,  nor  any  ruins  which  prove  the  existence,  in  former  ages,  of  a 
building  composed  of  imperishable  materials.  No  fragment  of  a  column,  no 
bricks,  nor  a  single  hewn  stone  large  enough  to  have  been  incorporated  into 
a  wall,  has  been  discovered." 

There  were  several  of  Hhese  mounds  or  tumuli,  00  years  ago,  within  a  short 
f pace  in  and  about  Cincinnati ;  but  it  is  a  remarkable  fact,  that  the  plains  on 
the  opposite  side  of  the  River  Ohio  have  no  vestiges  of  the  kind.  The  largest 
of  those  in  Cincinnati  was,  in  1794,  about  35  feet  in  height ;  but  at  this  time 
it  was  cut  down  to  27  by  order  of  General  Wayne,  to  make  it  serve  as  a  watch-i 
tower  for  a  sentinel    It  was  about  440  feet  in  circumference. 

Almost  every  traveller  of  late  years  has  said  something  upon  the  mounds, 
or  fortifications,  scattered  over  the  south  and  west,  from  Florida  to  the  lakes, 
and  from  the  Hudson  to  Mexico  and  the  Pacific  Ocean.  By  some  they  are 
reckoned  at  several  thousands.  Mr.  Bracktwridge  supposes  there  may  be 
8000 ;  but  it  would  not  outrage  probability,  I  presume,  to  set  them  down  at 
twice  that  number.  Indeed  no  one  can  form  any  just  estimate  in  respect  to 
the  number  of  mounds  and  fortifications  which  have  been  built,  any  more  than 
of  the  period  of  time  which  has  passed  since  they  were  originally  erected,  for 
several  obvious  reasons;  one  or  two  of  which  may  be  mentioned: — the 
plough,  excavations  and  levellings  for  towns,  roads,  and  various  other  works, 
have  entirely  destroyed  hundreds  of  them,  which  had  never  been  described, 
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•fid  whose  sites  cannot  now  be  ascertained.  Another  ^at  destruction  of 
tbem  has  been  effected  hj  the  changrinff  of  the  coarse  of  nvers. 

There  are  various  opinions  about  Sie  uses  for  which  these  ancient  remains 
were  constructed :  while  some  of  them  are  too  much  like  modem  fortifications 
bo  admit  of  a  doubt  of  their  having  been  used  for  defences,  others,  nearly  sim* 
ilar  in  desigrn,  from  their  situation  entirely  exclude  the  adoption  of  such  an 
opinion.  •Hence  we  find  four  kinds  of  remains  formed  of  earth :  two  kinds 
of  mounds  or  barrows,  and  two  which  have  been  viewed  as  fortifications. 
The  barrows  or  burial  piles  are  distin^ished  bv  such  as  contain  articles 
which  were  inhumed  with  the  dead,  and  those  which  do  nA  contain  them. 
From  what  cause  they  differ  in  this  respect  it  is  difficult  to  determine.  Some 
have  supposed  the  former  to  contain  bones  only  of  warriors,  but  in  such 
mounds  me  bones  of  infants  are  found,  |pd  hence  that  hypothesis  is  over- 
thrown ;  and  indeed  an  hypothesis  can  scarcely  be  raised  upon  any  one  matter 
concerning  them  without  almost  a  positive  assurance  that  it  has  been  created 
to  be  destroyed. 

As  a  specimen  of  the  contents  of  the  mounds  generally,  the  following  may 
be  taken  ;  bein^  such  as  Dr.  Drake  found  in  those  he  examined:  —  1.  Cylin- 
drical stones,  such  as  jasper,  rock-ciystal,  and  granite ;  with  a  groove  near  one 
end.  2.  A  circular  piece  of  cannef  coal,  with  a  large  opening  in  the  centre, 
as  though  made  for  the  reception  of  an  axis ;  and  a  deep  groove  in  the  circum- 
ference, suitable  for  a  band.  3.  A  smaller  article  of  Sie  same  shape,  but 
composed  of  polished  argfillaceous  earth.  4.  A  bone,  ornamented  with  several 
carved  lines,  supposed  by  some  to  be  hieroglyphics.  5.  A  sculptural  repre- 
sentation of  the  head  and  beak  of  some  rapacious  bird.  6.  Lumps  of  lead  ore. 
7.  Isinglass  (mica  membranacea).  This  article  is  very  common  in  mounds, 
and  seems  to  have  been  held  in  high  estimation  among  the  people  that  con- 
structed them;  but  we  know  not  that  modem  Indians  have  anv  particular 
attachment  to  it.  A  superior  article,  though  much  like  it,  was  also  in  great 
esteem  among  the  ancient  Mexicans.  8.  Small  pieces  of  sheet  copper,  with 
perforations.  9.  Larger  oblong  pieces  of  the  same  metal,  with  longitudinal 
grooves  and  ridges.  10.  Beads,  or  sections  of  small  hollow  cylinders,  appar- 
ently of  bone  or  shell.  11.  Teeth  of  carnivorous  animals.  12.  Large  marine 
riiells,  belonging,  perhaps,  to  the  genus  buccinum ;  cut  in  such  a  manner  as 
to  serve  fur  domestic  utensils.  These,  and  also  the  teeth  of  animals,  are 
ffenerally  found  almost  entirely  decomposed,  or  in  a  state  resembling  chalk. 
13.  Earthem  ware.  This  seems  to  have  been  made  of  the  same  material  as 
tiiat  employed  by  the  Indians  of  Louisiana  within  our  recollection,  viz.  pounded 
muscle  and  other  river  shells,  and  earth.  Some  perfect  articles  have  been 
found,  but  they  are  rare.  Pieces,  or  fra^ents,  are  very  common.  Upon 
most  of  them,  confused  lines  are  traced,  which  doubtless  had  some  meaning ; 
but  no  specimen  has  yet  been  found  having  glazing  upon  it  like  modern  pot- 
tery. Some  entire  vases,  of  most  uncouth  appearance,  have  been  found.  Mr. 
JmoaUr  of  Ohio,  who  has  pretty  fully  described  the  western  antiauities,  gives 
an  account  of  a  vessel,  which  seems  to  have  been  used  as  a  jug.  it  was  round 
in  an  ancient  work  on  Cany  Fork  of  Cumberland  River,  about  four  feet  below 
the  surface.  The  body  of  the  vessel  is  made  b^  three  heads,  all  joined  to- 
g^er  at  their  backs.  From  these  places  of  contact  a  neck  is  formed,  which 
rises  about  three  inches  above  the  heads.  The  orifice  of  this  neck  is  near  two 
inches  in  diameter,  and  the  three  necks  of  the  heads  form  the  legs  of  the  ves- 
sel on  which  it  stands  when  upright  The  heads  are  all  of  a  size,  being  about 
fbur  inches  from  the  top  to  the  chin.  The  faces  at  the  eyes  are  about  three 
iiy:hes  broad,  which  increase  in  breadth  all  the  way  to  the  chin. 

Of  the  works  called  fortifications,  though  already  mentioned  in  general 
tenns,  their  importance  demands  a  further  consideration. 

At  Piqua,  on  the  western  side  of  the  Great  Miami,  there  is  a  circular  wall 
of  earth  inclosing  a  space  of  about  100  feet  in  diameter,  with  an  opening  on 
Uie  side  most  remote  from  the  river.  ^  The  adjacent  hill,  at  the  distance  of 
lialf  a  mile,  and  at  the  greater  elevation  of  about  100  feet,  is  the  site  of  a  stone 
wall,  nearly  circular,  and  inclosing  perhaps  20  acres.  The  valley  of  the  river 
OD  one  side,  and  a  deep  ravine  on  the  other,  render  the  access  to  three  fourths 
of  this  ibrtification  extremely  difficult    The  wall  was  carried  generally  along 
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the  brow  of  the  hill,  in  one  place  deecendin^  a  short  distance  so  as  to  include 
a  spring.    The  silicious  limestone  of  which  it  was  built,  must  have  been  traiis- 

Sorted  from  the  bed  of  the  river,  which,  for  two  miles  opposite  these  works, 
oes  not  at  present  afford  one  of  10  pounds  weight  They  exhibit  no  marks 
of  the  hammer,  or  any  other  tooL  The  wall  was  laid  up  without  mortar,  and 
is  DOW  in  ruins. 

**  Lower  down  the  same  river,  near  the  mouth  of  Hole's  Creek,  on  the  plain, 
there  are  remains  of  great  extent  The  principal  wall  or  bank,  which  is  of 
earth,  incloses  about  160  acres,  and  is  m  some  parts  nearly  12  feet  high. 
Also  below  HiHiiltou,  there  is  a  fortification  upon  the  top  of  a  high  hill,  out  of 
view  from  the  river,  of  very  difficult  approach.  This  incloses  about  50  acres. 
Adjacent  to  this  work  is  a  mound  25  feet  in  diameter  at  its  base,  and  about 
■even  feet  perpendicular  altitude. 

^  On  the  elevated  point  of  land'above  the  confluence  of  the  Great  Miami 
and  Ohio,  there  are  extensive  and  complicated  traces,  which,  in  the  opinion  of 
military  men,  eminently  qualified  to  judge,  are  the  remains  of  very  strong  de- 
fensive works." 

In.  the  vicinity  of  Mil  ford,  on  the  Little  Miami,  are  fortifications,  the  largest 
of  which  are  upon  the  top  of  the  first  hill  above  the  confluence  of  the  East 
Fork  with  the  Miami.  ^  On  the  opposite  side  of  the  Miami  River,  above 
Round  Bottom,  are  similar  antiquities  of  considerable  extent  On  the  East 
Fork,  at  its  head  waters,  other  remains  have  been  discovered,  of  which  the 
principal  bears  a  striking  resemblance  to  those  above  mentioned ;  but  within, 
It  difiers  from  any  which  have  yet  been  examined  in  this  quarter,  in  having 
nine  parallel  banks  or  long  parapets  united  at  one  end,  exhibiting  very  exactly 
the  figure  of  a  gridiron. 

''Further  up  the  Little  Miami,  at  Deerfield,  are  other  interesting  remains; 
bat  those  which  have  attracted  more  attention  than  any  others  in  the  Miami 
country,  are  situated  six  miles  from  Lebanon,  above  the  mouth  of  Todd*s 
Fork,  an  eastern  branch  of  the  Miami  On  the  summit  of  a  ridge  at  least  200 
feet  above  the  valley  of  the  river,  there  are  two  irregular  trapezoidal  figures, 
connected  at  a  point  where  the  ridge  is  very  much  narrowed  by  a  ravine.  The 
wall,  which  is  entirely  of  earth,  is  generally  eight  or  ten  feet  high ;  but  in  one 

Slace,  where  it  is  conducted  ove/  level  ground  for  a  short  distance,  it  rises  to 
8.  Its  situation  is  accurately  adjusted  to  the  brow  of  the  hill ;  and  as  there 
is,  in  addition  to  the  Miami  on  the  west,  deep  ravines  on  the  north,  the  south- 
east, and  south,  it  is  a  position  of  great  strength.  The  angles  in  this  wall, 
both  retreating  and  salient,  are  numerous,  and  generally  acute.  The  openings 
or  gateways  are  not  less  than  80 !  They  are  rarely  at  equal  distances,  and  are 
■ometimes  within  two  or  three  rods  of  one  another.  They  are  not  opposite  to, 
or  connected  with  any  existing  artificial  objects  or  topographical  peculiarities, 
ajid  present,  therefore,  a  paradox  of  some  difficulty."  These  works  inclose 
almost  100  acres,  and  one  of  the  state  roads  firom  Cincinnati  to  Chillicothe 
passes  over  its  northern  part 

On  Paint  Creek,  10  miles  from  Chillicothe,  are  also  very  extensive  as  well  ae 
wonderful  work^  '*  The  wall,  which  had  been  conducted  along  the  verffe  of 
the  hill,  is  by  estimation  about  a  mile  and  a  half  in  length.  It  was  formed  en- 
tirely of  undressod  freestone,  brought  chiefly  from  the  streams  250  feet  below, 
and  laid  up  without  mortar  or  cement  of  any  sort  It  is  now,  like  all  the  walls 
of  a  similax  kind  which  have  been  discovered  in  the  western  country,  in  a  state 
of  ruins.  It  exhibits  the  appearance  of  having  been  shaken  down  by  an 
earthquake,  not  a  single  stone  being  found  upon  another  in  such  a  manner  aa 
to  indicate  that  to  have  been  its  situation  in  the  wall.  In  several  places  there 
are  openings,  immediately  opposite  which,  inside,  lie  piles  of  stone." 

Dr.  HarriSf  in  1803,  very  accurately  described  the  remains  at  Marietta,  at 
the  confluence  of  the  Muskingum  and  Ohio  Rivers.  '*  The  largest  squAEB 
FOET,"  he  observes,  **  by  some  called  the  totrni^  contains  40  acres,  encompassed 
by  a  wall  of  earth  from  6  to  10  feet  high,  and  fix>m  25  to  36  in  breadth  at  the 
base.  On  each  si(ie  are  three  openings  at  equal  distances,  resembling  12  gate- 
ways. The  entrances  at  the  middle  are  the  largest,  particularly  that  on  the 
aide  next  the  Muskingum.  From  this  outlet  is  a  covert  way,  formed  of  two 
paiailel  walls  of  earth,  231  feet  distant  from  each  other,  measuring  from  ceo- 
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tre  to  centre.  The  wills  at  the  most  elevmled  purt  on  the  inBide  are  91  feet  in 
height,  and  42  in  breadth  at  the  baee,  bat  on  the  outside  average  onl^  of  five 
ieet  hiffh.  This  forms  a  passage  of  about  360  feet  in  length,  leading  by  a 
gradiuJ  descent  to  the  low  grounds,  where  it,  probably,  at  the  time  of  its  coa- 
•traction,  reached  the  margin  of  the  river.  Its  walls  commence  at  60  feet 
fitNB  the  ramparts  of  the  fort,  and  increase  in  elevation  as  the  way  descends 
tawards  the  river ;  and  the  bottom  is  crowned  in  the  centre,  in  the  manner  of 
a  well-fornied  turnpike  road.  Within  the  walls  of  the  fort,  at  the  north-west 
comer,  is  an  oblong,  elevated  square,  188  feet  long,  l^i  broad,  and  nine  feet 
high;  level  on  the  summit,  and  nearly  perpendicular  at  the  sides.  At  the 
centre  of  each  of  the  sides  the  earth  is  projected,  forming  gradual  ascents  to 
the  topi,  equally  regular,  and  about  six  root  in  width.  Near  the  south  wall  is 
another  elevated  square,  150  feet  by  IdO,  and  eight  feet  high.  At  the  south- 
east comer  is  the  third  elevated  souare,  108  by  54  feet,  with  ascents  at  the 
ends.  At  the  south- east  comer  of  the  fort  is  a  semicircular  parapet,  crowned 
with  a  mound,  which  guards  the  ooening  in  the  wall  Towards  the  south-east 
is  A  tiif  [i.Aa  FORT,  containing  20  acres,  with  a  gateway  in  the  centre  of  each 
side  and  at  each  comer.    These  openings  are  defended  with  circular  nKmnds*" 

There  are  also  other  works  at  Marietta,  but  a  mere  description  of  them  can- 
Bot  interest,  as  there  is  so  much  of  sameness  about  them.  And  to  describe 
all  that  may  be  met  with  would  fill  a  volume  of  no  moderate  size :  for  Dr. 
Barns  says,  "  You  cannot  ride  J20  miles  in  any  direction  without  finding  some 
of  the  mounds,  or  vestiges  of  the  ramparts."  We  shaU,  therefore,  only  notioe 
the  meet  prominent 

Of  first  importance  are  doubtless  the  works  upon  the  Scioto.  The  most 
magnificent  is  situated  26  miles  south  from  Columbus,  and  consists  of  two 
nearly  exact  figures,  a  circle  and  a  square,  which  are  contiguous  to  each  other. 
A  town,  having  been  built  within  the  former,  appropriately  received  the  name 
of  Circleville  from  that  circumstance.  According  to  Mr.  JHvoaUr,  who  has 
surveyed  these  works  with  great  exactness  and  attention,  the  circle  was  origi- 
Dally  11384  feet  in  diameter,  from  external  parallel  tangents,  and  the  square 
was  907A  feet  upon  a  side ;  giving  an  area  to  the  latter  of  3025  square  rods, 
and  to  the  circle  3739  nearly ;  both  making  almost  44  acres.  The  rampart 
of  the  circular  fort  consists  of  two  parallel  walls,  and  were,  at  least  in  the 
opinion  of  my  author,  20  feet  in  height,  measuring  from  the  bottom  of  the 
ditch  between  the  circumvallations,  before  Ae  town  of  Circleville  was  built 
"  The  inner  wall  was  of  clay,  taken  up  probablv  in  the  northem  part  of  the 
fint,  where  was  a  low  place,  and  is  stUf  considerably  lower  than  any  other 
part  of  the  work.  The  outside  wall  was  taken  from  the  ditch  which  is  be- 
tween these  walls,  and  is  alluvial,  consisting  of  pebbles  wom  smooth  in  water 
and  sand,  to  a  very  considerable  depth,  more  than  50  feet  at  least"  At  the 
tioie  Mr.  JlttDaJUr  wrote  his  account,  (about  1819,)  the  outside  of  the  walls  was 
but  about  five  or  six  feet  high,  and  the  ditch  not  more  than  15  feet  deep.  The 
walls  of  the  square  fort  were,  at  the  same  time,  about  10  feet  hi^h.  This  foii 
had  eiffht  gateways  or  openings,  about  20  feet  broad,  each  of  which  was  de- 
fended by  a  mound  four  or  five  feet  high,  all  within  the  fort,  arranged  in  the 
BKwt  exact  manner;  equidistant  and  paralleL    The  circular  fort  had  but  one 

Eteway,  which  was  at  its  south-east  point,  and  at  the  place  of  contact  with 
»  square.    In  the  centre  of  the  square  was  a  remarkable  mound,  with  a 
semkurcular  pavement  adjacent  to  its  eastern  hal^  and  nearly  facing  the  paft- 

3|re  way  into  the  square  fort  Just  without  the  square  fort,  upon  the  north 
e,  and  to  the  east  of  the  centre  gateway,  rises  a  large  mound.  In  the  op- 
posite point  of  the  compass,  without  the  circular  one,  is  another.  These, 
probably,  were  the  places  of  buriaL  As  the  walls  of  the  square  fort  lie  pretty 
Beariy  in  a  line  with  the  cardinal  points  of  the  horixon,  some  have  supposed 
tbey  were  originally  projected  in  strict  regard  to  them ;  their  variation  not 
being  more  than  that  of  the  compass ;  but  a  single  fact  of  this  kind  can  estab- 
lish nothing,  as  mere  accident  may  have  given  them  such  direction.  ^  What 
surprised  me,"  says  my  authority,  ^  on  measuring  these  forts,  was  the  exact 
manner  in  which  they  had  laid  down  their  circle  and  square ;  so  that  after 
tveiy  efPoirt,  by  the  most  careful  survey,  to  detect  some  error  in  their  measure* 
ment,  we  fi>und  that  it  was  impossible." 
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As  it  IB  not  my  design  to  waste  time  in  conjectures  npon  the  antbors  of 
these  antiquities,  or  the  remoteness  of  the  penod  in  which  they  were  con- 
structed, I  will  continue  my  account  of  'them,  after  an  observation  upon  a 
fing^le  circumstance.  I  refer  to  the  fact  of  the  immense  trees  found  growing 
upon  the  mounds  and  other  ancient  works.  Their  having  existed  for  a  thon- 
sand  years,  or  at  least  some  of  them,  can  scarcely  be  questioned^  when  we 
know  from  unerring  data  that  trees  have  been  cut  upon  them  of  the  age  of 
near  500  years ;  and  fh>m  the  vegetable  mould  out  of  which  they  spring,  there 
is  eveiy  appearance  of  several  generations  of  decayed  trees  of  the  same  kind ; 
and  no  forest  trees  of  the  present  day  appear  older  than  tho^e  upon  the  very 
works  under  consideration. 

There  are  in  the  Forks  of  Licking  River,  above  Newark,  in  the  countT  of 
Licking,  veiy  remaricable  remains  of  antiquity,  said  by  many  to  be  as  much  so 
as  any  in  the  west  Here,  as  at  Circleville,  the  same  singular  fact  is  observa- 
ble, respecting  the  openings  into  the  forts ;  the  square  ones  having  several,  but 
the  round  ones  onl  v  one,  with  a  single  exception. 

Not  far  below  Newark,*  on  the  south  side  of  the  Licking,  are  found  numer- 
ous wells  or  holes  in  the  earth.  *^  There  are,"  says  Mr.  Jitvoaier^  "  at  least  a 
thousand  of  them,  many  of  which  are  now  more  than  20  feet  deep."  Though 
called  wells,  my  author  says  they  were  not  dug  for  that  purpose.  They  have 
the  appearance  of  being  of  the  same  age  as  the  mounds,  and  were  doubtless 
made  by  the  same  people ;  but  for  what  purpose  they  could  have  been  made, 
few  seem  willing  to  hazard  a  conjecture. 

Four  or  five  miles  to  the  north-west  of  Somerset,  in  the  county  of  Perry,  and 
Bouthwardly  from  the  works  on  the  Licking,  is  a  stone  fort,  inclosing  about  40 
acres.  Its  shape  is  that  of  a  heart,  though  bounded  by  straight  lines.  In  or 
near  its  centre  is  a  circular  stone  mound,  which  rises  like  a  sugar-loaf  from 
12  to  15  feet  Near  this  large  work  is  another  small  fort,  whose  walls  are  df 
earth,  inclosing  but  about  half  an  acre.  I  give  these  the  name  of  forts,  al- 
though Mr.  Mwater  says  he  does  not'  believe  they  were  ever  constructed  for 
defence. 

There  are  curious  remains  on  both  sides  of  the  Ohio,  above  and  opposite  the 
mouth  of  the  Scioto.  Those  on  the  north  side,  at  Portsmouth,  are  the  most 
extensive,  and  those  on  the  other  side,  directly  opposite  Alexandria,  are 
the  most  regular.  They  are  njt  more  remarkable  than  many  already  de- 
scribed. 

What  the  true  height  of  these  ruined  worics  originally  was,  cannot  be  very 
well  ascertained,  as  it  is  almost  impossible  to  know  the  rate  of  their  diminu- 
tion, even  were  the  space  of  time  given ;  but  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  most 
of  them  are  much  diminished  from  the  action  of  tempests  which  have  swept 
over  them  for  affes.  That  they  were  the  works  of  a  different  raCe  from  the 
present  Indians,  has  been  pretty  confidently  asserted ;  but  as  yet,  proof  is  en* 
tirely  wanting  to  support  such  conclusion.  In  a  few  instances,  some  European 
articles  have  been  found  deposited  in  or  about  some  of  the  works ;  but  few 
persons  of  intelligence  pronounce  them  older  than  others  of  the  same  kind 
belong[ing  to  the  period  of  the  French  wars. 

As  it  respects  mscriptions  upon  stones,  about  which  much  has  been  said 
and  written,  I  am  of  the  opinion,  that  such  are  purely  Indian,  if  they  were 
not  made  by  some  white  maniac,  as  some  of  them  most  unquestionably  have 
been,  or  other  persons  who  deserve  to  be  classed  among  such ;  but  I  would 
not  be  understood  to  include  those  of  South  America,  for  there  the  inhabitants 
evidently  had  a  hieroglyphic  language.  Among  the  inscriptions  upon  stone 
in  New  England,  the  *'  Inscribed  Rock,"  as  it  is  called,  at  Dighton,  Mass.,  is 
doubtless  the  most  remarkable.  It  is  in  Taunton  River,  about  six  miles  below 
the  town  of  Taunton,  and  is  partly  inunersed  by  the  tide.  If  this  inscription 
was  made  by  the  Indians,  it  doubdess  had  some  meaning  to  it ;  but  I  doubt 
whether  any  of  them,  except  such  as  happened  to  know  what  it  was  done 
for,  knew  any  thing  of  its  import  The  divers  faces,  figures  of  half-formed 
animals,  and  zigzag  lines,  occupy  a  space  of  about  20  square  feet  The  whim- 
sical conjectures  of  many  persons  about  the  origin  of  the  inscription  might 
tmuse,  but  could  not  instruct;  and  it  would  be  a  waste  of  time  to  give  an 
•ccouQt  of  them. 
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A  stone,  once  thoaj^lit  to  contain  some  marvellous  inscription,  was  deposit- 
ed a  few  years  since  in  the  Antiquarian  Hall,  at  Worcester,  Mass. ;  and  it  was 
with  some  surprise,  that,  on  examining  it,  I  found  nothing  but  a  few  lines  of 
quarts  upon  one  of  its  surfaces.  The  stone  was  singular  in  no  respect  beyond 
what  may  be  found  in  half  the  farmers'  fields  and  stone  fences  in  New  Eng- 
land. # 

In  a  cave  on  the  bank  of  the  Ohio  River,  about  20  miles  below  the  mouth 
of  the  Wabash,  called  Wilson's  or  Murderer's  Cave,  are  figures  engraven  upon 
stone,  which  have  attracted  great  attention.  It  was  veir  early  possessed  by 
one  WUaon^  who  lived  in  it  with  his  family.  He  at  lengtn  turned  robber,  audy 
collecting  about  40  other  wretches  like  himself  about  mm,  took  all  the  boats 
which  passed  on  the  river  with  any  valuable  goods  in  them,  and  murdered  the 
crews.  He  was  himself  murdered  by  one  of  his  own  gang,  to  get  the  reward 
which  was  ofiered  for  his  apprehension.  Never  having  had  any  drawing  of 
die  hieroglyphics  in  this  cave,  we  cannot  form  any  very  conclusive  opinion 
inon  them.  As  a  proof  of  their  antiquity,  it  has  been  mentioned,  4hat  among 
those  unknown  characters  are  many  figures  of  animals  not  known  now  to  be 
in  existence ;  but  in  my  opinion,  this  is  in  no  wise  a  conclusive  argument  of 
their  antiquity ;  for  the  same  may  be  said  of  the  uncouth  figures  of  the  Indian 
manitos  of  the  present  day,  as  well  as  those  of  the  days  of  Powhatan. 

At  Harmony,  on  the  Mississippi,  are  to  be  seen  the  prints  of  two  feet  imbed* 
ded  in  bard  limestone.  The  celebjiited  Rappe  conveyed  the  stone  containing 
them  from  St.  Louis,  and  kept  it  upon  his  premises  to  show  to  travellers. 
.They  are  about  the  size  of  those  made  by  a  common  man  of  our  times,  unac- 
customed to  shoes.  Some  conclude  them  to  be  remains  of  high  antiquity. 
They  may,  or  may  not  be :  there  are  arguments  for  and  against  such  conclu- 
sion ;  but  on  which  side  the  weight  of  argument  lies  is  a  matter  not  easily  to 
be  settled.  If  these  impressions  of  feet  were  made  in  the  soil  earth  before  it 
was  changed  into  fossil  stone,  we  should  not  expect  to  find  impressions^  but  a 
formation  filling  them  of  another  kind  of  stone  (called  organic)  from  that  in 
which  the  impressions  were  made ;  for  thus  do  organic  remains  discover  them- 
selves, and  not  by  their  absence. 

A  review  of  the  theories  and  opinions  concerning  the  race  or  races  anterior 
to  the  present  race  of  Indians  would  perhaps  be  interesting  to  many,  and  it 
would  be  a  pleasing  subject  to  write  upon :  but,  as  I  have  elsewhere  intimated, 
my  only  object  is  to  present  fticts  as  I  find  them,  without  wasting  time  in  com- 
mentaries; unless  where  deductions  cannot  well  be  avoided  without  leaving 
the  subject  more  obscure  than  it  would  evidently  be  without  tbfm. 

Every  conjecture  is  attended  with  objections  when  they  art  hazarded  upon 
a  subject  that  cannot  be  settled.  It  is  time  enough  to  argue  a  subject  of  the 
nature  of  this  we  are  upon  when  all  the  facts  are  collected.  To  write  volumes 
about  Shero,  Ham,  and  Japhet,  in  connection  with  a  few  isolated  facts,  is  a 
most  ludicrous  and  worse  than  useless  business.    Some  have  said,  it  is  an 

Xment  that  the  first  population  came  from  the  north,  because  the  works  of 
h  we  have  been  speaking  increase  in  importance  as  we  proceed  south ; 
but  why  they  should  not  begin  until  the  people  who  constructed  them  had  ar- 
med within  40"  of  the  equator,  (for  this  seems  to  be  their  boundary  north,)  it 
is  not  stated.  Perhaps  this  people  came  in  by  way  of  the  St.  Lawrence,  and 
did  not  need  any  works  to  defend  them  before  arriving  at  the  40®  of  north 
latitude.  The  reader  will  readily  enough  ask,  perhaps,  For  what  purpose 
could  fortifications  have  been  built  by  the  first  people  ?  To  defend  themselves 
from  wild  beasts,  or  from  one  another  ?  With  thu  matter,  however,  we  have 
nothing  to  do,  but  were  led  to  these  remarks,  preparatory  to  a  comparison  be» 
tween  the  antiquities  of  the  north  with  those  of  the  south. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  is  said  the  original  people  of  North  America  must  have 
coQie  from  the  south,  and  that  Uieir  progress  northward  is  evident  from  the 
snne  works ;  with  this  difference,  that  as  the  people  advanced,  they  dwindled 
into  insignificance ;  and  hence  the  remains  which  they  left  are  proportionate 
to  their  ability  to  make  them.  But  there  is  nothing  artificial  among  the  ancient ' 
nuns  of  Norui  America  that  will  compare  with  tl^  artificial  mountain  of  Ana« 
hoac,  called  Cholula,  or  Chloluia,  which  to  this  day  is  about  164  feet  in  peipen- 
heigl^  whose  base  occopiet  a  sqaaret  the  aides  of  which  measure  1450 
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fbef .  Upon  this  the  Mexfeans  had  an  inrmiiBe  wooden  temple  when  Cbfiez 
orerron  their  empire.  A  chy  now  hears  the  name  of  Cbolula,  in  Puebla, 
60  miles  east  of  Mexico.  Yet  it  appears  from  Dr.  Bec^t  Gaxetteer  of  IDinois, 
that  there  is  standing  between  Belleville  and  St  Louis,  a  moand  600  jrards  in 
circumference  at  its  oase,  and  90  feet  in  height  Mount  Joliet,  so  named  from 
the  Sieur  Jolidj  a  Frenchman,  who  travelled  upon  the  Mississippi  in  167^),  ie 
a  most  distinguished  mound.  It  is  on  a  plain  ahout  600  yards  west  of  the 
River  Des  Plaines,  and  150  miles  above  Fort  Clark.  Mr.  S(hooUr(^  computed 
its  height  at  60  feet,  its  length  about  450  yards,  and  its  width  75.  Its  side9 
are  so  steep  that  they  are  ascended  with  dimculbr.  Its  top  is  a  beautiful  plain, 
ftom  which  a  most  delightfbl  prospect  is  had  of  the  surrounding  country.  It 
seems  to  have  been  composed  of  the  earth  of  the  plain  on  which  it  stands. 
Lake  Joliet  is  situated  in  front  of  it ;  being  a  small  body  of  water  about  a  mile 
in  lenffth. 

Althouffh  the  remains  of  the  ancient  inhabitants  of  South  America  difier 
considerably  from  those  of  North  America,  yet  I  have  no  doubt  but  that  the 
people  are  of  the  same  race.  The  condition  even  of  savages  changes.  No 
nation  remains  stationary.  The  western  Indians  in  the  neighborhood  of  the 
lakes  do  not  make  pottery  at  the  present  day,  but  earthen  utensils  are  still  is 
use  amon^  the  remote  tribes  of  the  west,  which  is  similar  to  that  dug  up  in 
Ohio,  and  Doth  are  similar  to  that  found  in  South  America. 

In  speaking  of  ancient  pottery,  Mr.  Sdhookrafl  observes,  '^  It  is  common,  in 
digging  at  these  salt  mines,  [in  Illinois,]  to  find  fragments  of  antique  pottery, 
and  even  entire  pots  of  a  coarse  earthenware,  at  great  depths  below  the  sur- 
face. One  of  these  pots,  which  was,  until  a  very  recent  period,  preserved  by 
a  gentleman  at  Shawaneetown,  was  disinterred  at  a  depth  of  80  feet,  and  was 
of  a  capacity  to  contain  eight  or  ten  ^lons.** 

We  see  announced  from  time  to  time,  in  the  various  newspapers  and  other 
periodicals,  discoveries  of  wonderful  things  in  various  places ;  but  on  examina- 
tion it  is  generally  found  that  they  fall  far  short  of  what  we  are  led  to  ex- 
pect from  the  descriptions  given  of  them.  We  hear  of  the  ruins  of  cities  in 
the  banks  of  the  Mississippi ;  copper  and  iron  utensils  found  at  great  depths 
below  the  surface,  and  in  situations  indicating  that  they  must  have  been  de- 
posited there  for  three,  four,  or  five  hundred  years !  Dr.  McMwririt  relates,  in 
nis  ^  Sketclies  of  Louisville,**  that  an  iron  hatchet  was  found  beneath  the  roots 
of  a  tree  at  Shippingsport,  upwards  of  300  years  old.  He  said  he  had  no  doubt 
that  the  tree  had  grown  over  the  hatchet  after  it  was  deposited  there,  because 
^  no  human  power  could  have  placed  it  in  the  particular  position  in  which  it 
was  found." 

Upon  some  other  matters  about  which  we  have  already  remarked,  the  same 
author  says,  *'  That  walls,  constructed  of  bricks  and  hewn  stones,  have  been 
discovered  in  the  western  country,  is  a  fact  as  clear  as  that  the  sun  shines 
when  he  is  in  his  meridian  splendor ;  the  dogmatical  assertion  of  writers  to  the 
contrary  notwithstanding.''  My  author,  however,  had  not  seen  such  remains 
himself,  but  was  well  assured  of  their  existence  by  a  gentleman  of  undoubted 
veracity.  Unfortunately  for  the  case  he  relates,  the  persons  who  discovered 
the  ruins  came  upon  them  in  digging,  at  about  18  feet  below  the  sur^e  of  the 
ground,  and  when  about  to  make  investigation,  water  broke  in  upon  them,  and 
Uiey  were  obliged  to  make  a  hasty  retreat 

**  A  fortified  town  of  considerable  extent,  near  the  River  St  Francis,"  upon 
the  Mississippi,  was  said  to  have  been  discovered  by  a  Mr.  iSbiM^  of  Louis- 
vUle.  He  found  its  walk  standing  in  some  places,  and  ^  part  of  the  walls  of 
a  cUaddy  huiU  of  brides,  cemented  oy  mortar,^  Upon  some  of  these  ruins  were 
trees  CTowin^  whose  annual  riugs  numbered  300.  Some  of  the  bricks,  says 
Dr.  AkAfurtrte,  were  at  Louisville  when  he  wrote  his  Sketches ;  and  the^  were 
**  composed  of  clay,  mixed  with  chopped  and  twisted  straw,  of  regular  figuresi 
hardened  by  the  action  of  fire  or  the  sun." 

Mr.  Priest,  in  his  **  American  Antiquities,"  mentieiis  the  rains  of  two  cities 
within  a  few  miles  of  each  other,  nearly  opposite  St  Louis ;  but  from  what  he 
says  of  them  I  am  unable  to  determme  what  those  ruins  are  composed  o£ 
After  pointing  out  the  sight  of  thein,  he  contiDOes,  **  Here  is  situated  one  of 
those  pyramids,  which  ii  150  rods  in  oircamfeannoe  at  its  base,  and  160  feet 
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high."  He  speaks  of  "  cifiies,"  bat  describes  pyramids  and  monnds.  If  there 
be  anj  thing  like  the  works  of  men,  at  the  places  he  points  out,  different  from 
what  is  common  in  the  west,  it  is  very  singular  that  they  should  not  have  at- 
tncted  the  notice  of  some  one  of  the  many  thousands  of  people  who  have  fbr 
50  years  passed  by  them.  Mr.  BradKnria^  speaks  of  the  antiquities  at  this 
place,  but  does  not  say  any  thing  about  cities.  He  observes,  ^*  The  most  re- 
markable appearances  are  two  groups  of  mounds  or  pyramids,  the  one  about 
10  miles  above  Caliokia,  the  other  nearly  tne  same  disttince  below  it,  which,  in 
all,  exceed  150,  of  various  sizes.  The  western  side  also  contains  a  considera- 
ble number.  / 

**  A  more  minute  description  of  those  about  Cahokia,  which  I  visited  in  the 
ftn  of  1811,  wJl  give  a  tolerable  idea  of  them  alL  I  crossed  the  Mississippi 
at  St.  Louis,  and  after  passing  through  the  wood  which  borders  the  river,  about 
half  a  mile  in  width,  entered  an  extensive  open  plain.  In  15  minutes  I  found 
mjTself  in  the  midst  of  a  group  of  mounds,  mostly  of  a  circular  shape,  and  at 
a  distance  resembling  enormous  haystacks  scattered  through  a  meadow.  One 
of  the  largest  which  I  ascended  was  about  200  paces  in  circumference  at  the 
bottom,  tlie  form  nearly  square,  though  it  had  eviaently  undergone  considerable 
alteration  from  the  washing  of  the  rains.  The  top  was  level,  y\  ilh  an  area  su^ 
ficient  to  contain  several  hundred  men." 

When  Mr.  Bartram  travelled  into  South  Carolina,  Georgia  and  Florida,  be- 
tween the  years  1773  and  1776,  he  saw  many  interesting  antiquities.  At  the 
Cherokee  town  of  Cowe,  on  the  Tennessee  River,  which  tlien  contained  about 
100  houses,  he  noticed  that  **  The  council  or  town-house  was  a  large  rotunda, 
capable  of  accommodating  several  hundred  people :  it  stands  on  th«  top  of  an 
ancient  artificial  mount  of  earth,  of  about  20  feet  perpendicular,  and  the  ro- 
tunda on  the  top  of  it  being  about  30  feet  more,  gives  the  whole  fabric  an 
elevation  of  about  GO  feet  from  the  common  surface  of  the  ground.  But,"  Mr. 
Bartram  continues,  ^*  it  may  be  proper  to  observe,  that  this  mount,  on  which  the 
rotunda  stands,  is  of  a  much  ancienter  date  than  the  building,  and  perhaps  was 
raised  for  another  purpose.  The  Cherokees  themselves  are  as  ignorant  as  we 
are,  by  what  people  or  for  what  purpose  these  artificial  hills  were  raised  ;  they 
have  various  stories  concerning  them,  the  best  of  which  amount  to  no  more 
than  mere  conjecture,  and  leave  us  entirely  in  the  dark  ;  but  they  have  a  tra- 
dition common  with  the  other  nations  of  Indians,  that  they  found  them  in  much 
the  same  condition  as  they  now  appear,  when  their  forefathers  arrived  from  the 
west  and  possessed  themselves  of^the  country,  afler  vanquishing  the  nations 
of  red  men  who  then  inhabited  it,  who  themselves  found  these  mounts  when 
they  took  possession  of  the  countiy,  the  former  possessors  delivering  the  same 
■tonr  concerning  them." 

Hence  it  is  to  be  observed  that  the  mounds  in  the  south  are  not  only  the 
same  as  those  in  the  north,  but  Indian  traditions  concerning  them  are  the  same 
also. 

At  Ottasse,  an  important  town  of  the  Cherokees,  the  same  traveller  saw  a 
most  singular  column.  It  stood  adjacent  to  the  town,  in  the  centre  of  an  ob- 
kmj^  square,  and  was  about  40  fbet  high,  and  only  from  two  to  three  feet  thick 
at  itB  base,  and  tapered  crradually  from  the  ground  to  its  top.  What  is  very 
remarkable  about  this  pillar  is,  that,  notwithstanding  it  is  formed  of  a  single 
stick  of  pine  timber,  the  Indians  or  white  traders  could  give  no  account  for 
what  purpose  it  was  erected ;  and  to  the  inquiries  which  Mr.  Bartram  made  of 
the  Indians  concerning  it,  the  same  answer  was  given  as  when  questioned  about 
the  mounds ;  viz.,  that  their  ancestors  found  it  there,  and  the  people  that  those 
ancestors  dispossessed  knew  nothing  of  its  origin.  This  is  not  singular  when 
reference  is  had  to  mounds  of  earth,  but  when  the  same  account  is  given  con- 
cerning perishable  material,  the  shade,  at  least,  of  a  suspicion  is  seen  lurking 
m  the  back  ground.  As  another  singular  circumstance,  it  is  observed  that  no 
trees  of  the  kind  of  which  this  column  was  made  {pin,  paludris)  were  to  be 
IbiiDd  at  that  time  nearer  than  12  or  15  mQes. 

In  the  ^eat  council-houses  at  Ottasse  were  observed,  upon  the  pillars  and 
walls,  various  paintings  and  sculptures,  supposed  to  be  hieroglyphics  of  hia- 
torical  legends,  and  political  and  sacerdotal  affitirs.  **  They  are,"  observes 
Hi;  Bartram^  **  extremely  picturesque  or  caricature,  as  men  in  a  variety  of  at- 
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titod60,  some  Indicroas  enoo^h,  others  having  the  head  of  some  kind  of 
Dial,  as  those  of  a  duck,  tu^ey,  bear,  fbz,  wol(  buck,  &.c^  and  again  thoeo 
kind  of  creatures  are  represented  having  the  human  head.  These  designs  are 
not  ill  executed ;  the  outlines  bold,  free  and  well  proportioned*  The  pillarv 
ting  the  front  or  piazza  of  the  council-house  of  the  square  are  ingeniooe- 

EQed  in  the  likeness  of  vast  speckled  serpents,  ascending  upwards ;  the 
es  beinff  of  the  Snake  tribe." 

In  tlie  fourUi  book  of  this  work  mention  has  been  made  of  the  great  high- 
ways' in  Florida.  Mr.  Barirwn  mentions  them,  but  not  in  a  very  partictuar 
manner^  upon  the  St  John's  River.  As  his  sentiments  seem  to  be  those  of  & 
man  of  intelligence,  I  will  offer  here  his  concluding  remarks  upon  the  Indian 
antiquities  of  the  country  he  visited.  ^  I  deem  it  necessary  to  observe,  as  my 
opinion,  that  none  of  them  that  I  have  seen  discover  the  least  signs  of  tiie  art^ 
sciences,  or  architecture  of  the  Europeans  or  other  inhabitants  of  the  old  world, 
yet  evidently  betray  every  sign  or  mark  of  the  most  distant  antiquity." 

The  above  remark  is  cited  to  show  how  different  diffferent  people  make  up 
their  minds  upon  the  same  subject ;  it  shows  how  futile  it  is  for  us  to  spend 
time  in  speculating  upon  such  matters.  And,  as  I  have  before  observed,  it  is 
time  enough  to  build  theories  afler  facts  have  been  collected.  It  can  add  noth- 
ing to  our  stock  of  knowledge  respecting  our  antiquities,  to  talk  or  write  forever 
about  Nebuchadnezzar  and  the  lost  tribes  of  Jews ;  but  if  the  time  which  has 
been  spent  in  this  manner  had  been  devoted  to  some  usefnl  pursuit,  iomt  use- 
ful object  would  have  been  attained.  As  the  matter  now  stands,  ont  object, 
nevertheless,  is  clearly  attained,  neuuely,  that  of  misleading  or  confounding  the 
understandings  of  many  uninformed  people.  I  am  led  to  make  these  observa- 
tions to  put  the  unwary  upon  their  guard. 

In  the  preceding  chapter  I  have  given  various  accounts  of,  or  accounts  from 
various  authors,  who  imap^ine  that  a  colony  of  Welsh  came  to  America  7  or  800 
Tears  ago.  It  is  as  truly  astonishing  as  any  thing  we  meet  with  to  observe 
now  many  persons  had  found  proofs  of  the  existence  of  tribes  of  Welsh  In- 
dians, about  the  same  period.  As  a  case  exactly  in  point  with  that  mentioned 
at  the  beginning  of  the  last  paragraph,  I  offer  what  yLr.  Brackavridge  says  upon 
this  matter.  ^  That  no  Welsh  nation  exists,"  he  observes,  ^  at  present,  on  this 
continent,  is  beyond  a  doubt  Dr.  Barton  has  taken  great  pains  to  ascertain 
the  languages  spoken  by  those  tribes  east  of  the  Mississippi,  and  the  Welsh 
finds  no  place  amongst  them ;  since  the  cession  of  Louisiana,  the  tribes  west 
of  the  Mississippi  have  been  sufficiently  known ;  we  have  had  intercourse  with 
them  all,  but  no  Welsh  are  yet  found.  In  the  year  1798,  a  young  Welshman 
of  the  name  of  Evans  ascended  the  Missouri,  in  company  with  Mahey,  and 
remained  two  years  in  that  country ;  he  spoke  both  the  ancient  and  modem 
Welsh,  and  addressed  himself  to  every  nation  between  that  river  and  New 
Spain,  but  found  no  Welshmen."    This,  it  would  seem,  is  conclusive  enough. 

Mr.  Peck^  in  his  **  Gazetteer  of  Illinois,"  has  aimed  so  happy  a  stroke  at  the 
writers  on  our  antiquity,  that,  had  I  met  with  his  rod  before  I  had  made  the 
previous  remarks,  I  should  most  certainly  have  made  use  of  it.  I  shall  never- 
theless use  it  Afler  saying  something  upon  the  antiquities  of  Dlinois,  he  pro- 
ceeds :  *'  Of  one  thing  the  writer  is  satisfied,  that  very  imperfect  and  incorrect 
data  have  been  relied  upon,  and  very  erroneous  conclusions  drawn,  upon  west- 
em  antiquities.  Whoever  has  time  and  patience,  and  is  in  other  respects  qual- 
ified to  explore  this  field  of  science,  and  wiU  use  his  spade  and  eyes  together, 
and  restrain  his  imagination  from  running  riot  amongst  mounds,-fortifications. 
horseshoes,  medals,  and  whole  cabinets  of  relics  of  Uie  '  olden  time,'  will  fiod 
very  little  more  than  the  indications  of  rude  savages,  the  ancestors  of  the 
present  race  of  Indians." 
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**  Tb  good  to  miiM  on  nations  ptwed  away 
FofOTor  from  the  land  we  call  our  own." 
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CHAPTER  L 


Cdniuet  of  the  early  voyagers  towards  the  Indians — Some  account  of  the  individ' 
mais  Donaeona — Agona — Tasquantum^  or  Squanto — Dehamda — Skettwarroes-^ 
Assacumet — Manida — Peekmo — Monopet — Pekenimne — Sakaweston — Epanovh^ 
Mawemet —  Wanape —  Caneeonam. 

The  first  voyagers  to  a  coontry  were  anxious  to  confirm  the  truth  of  their 
accounts,  and  therefore  took  from  their  newly-discovered  lands  whatever 
seemed  best  suited  to  that  object  The  inhabitants  of  America  carried  ofiT 
by  Europeans  were  not,  perhaps,  in  any  instance,  taken  away  by  voyagers 
merely  for  this  object,  but  that  they  might,  in  time,  learn  firom  them  the  vahie 
of  the  country  from  whence  thev  took  theuL  Besides  those  forcibly  carried 
away,  there  were  many,  doubtless,  who  went  through  overpersuasion,  and 
ignonnce  both  of  the  distance  and  usage  they  should  meet  with  in  a  land  of 
strangers ;  which  was  not  always  as  it  should  have  been,  and  hence  such  as 
were  ill  used,  if  they  ever  returned  to  their  own  country,  were  prepared  to 
be  revenged  on  any  strangers  of  the  same  color,  that  chanced  to  come  among 
them. 

In  the  first  voyage  of  Cchmbva  to  America,  he  took  along  with  him,  on  his 
return  to  Spain,  a  considerable  number  of  Indians ;  how  many  we  do  not 
know ;  but  several  died  on  their  passage,  and  seven  were  presented  to  the  king. 
FinetnU  Yanez  Pinzon^  a  captain  under  Columbus,  kidnapped  four  natives, 
whom  he  intended  to  sell  in  Spain  for  slaves ;  but  Columbus  took  them  firom 
him,  and  restored  them  to  their  friends.  In  this  first  voyage  to  the  isUnds  of 
the  new  world,  the  blood  of  several  Indians  was  shed  by  the  hostile  arms  of 
the  Spaniards.* 

There  were  three  natives  presented  to  Henry  VIL  by  Sebastian  Cabd,  in 
1502,  which  he  had  taken  from  Newfoundland.  What  were  their  names,  or 
what  became  of  them,  we  are  not  informed ;  but  fh>m  the  notice  of  historiansL 
we  learn  that,  when  found,  **  they  were  clothed  with  the  skins  of  beasts,  ana 
lived  on  raw  flesh ;  but  after  two  years,  [residence  in  England,!  were  seen  in 
the  king's  court  clothed  like  Eufflishmen,  and  could  not  be  discemed  ^h>m 
Englishmen."  f    These  were  the  first  Indians  ever  seen  in  England.^    They 

*  My  present  ooncem  not  being  with  the  Indians  of  South  America,  I  beg  leave  to 
refer  the  reader  to  a  little  work  lately  published,  entitled  Thb  Old  Indian  Chronicls, 
in  which  all  the  prominent  facts  concerning  the  atrocities  of  the  Spaniards  towards 
them  will  be  found  stated. 

f  Bapin*s  Hist.  Enpland,  1 686.  ed.  fol.    See  also  Purchas^  738. 

X  This  is  upon  the  authority  of  Berkely.  Instead  of  Enaland,  howerer,  he  says  Bu" 
rope ;  bat,  by  saying  the  six,  which  Coktmbus  had  before  taken  firom  St.  SaWador,  made 
wax  esca|»e,  he  shows  his  superficial  knowledge  of  those  affairs.    Hear  Herrera  :— 

**  B»  suUU  de  Mto,  [that  is,  qfier  Coktmbus  had  repUed  to  the  kina*$  Utter  about  a  see* 
end  voyage^]  U  [Columbui']  partitpour  oiler  h  Barcmone  auee  eept  fndiens,  parce  que  les 
sstomU  wsorts  en  ehsssm.    RJU  porter  aueque  iuy  dee  perroqwis  verde,  et  ds 
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were  brougrht  to  the  English  coart  ^  in  their  country  habit,"  and  ^  spoke  a  lan- 
guage never  heard  before  out  of  their  own  country.  * 

l%e  French  discovered  the  river  &L  Lawrence  in  1508,  and  the  captain  oi 
the  ship  who  made  the  discovery,  carried  several  natives  to  Paris,  which  were 
the  first  ever  seen  in  France.  What  were  their  names,  or  even  how  many 
they  were  in  number,  is  not  set  down  in  the  accounts  of  this  voyage.  Tm 
name  of  this  captain  was  Thmnas  ,^kAerH 

John  Veraxzinij  in  the  service  of  Francis  L,  in  1^4,  sailed  along  the  Amer- 
ican coast,  and  landed  in  several  places.  At  one  place,  which  we  judge  to  be 
some  part  of  the  coast  of  Connecticut,  ^70  of  his  men  landed,  and  went 
about  two  leagues  up  into  the  country.  The  inhabitants  fled  before  them, 
but  they  caught  an  old  woman  who  had  hid  herself  in  the  hi^h  grass,  with  a 
▼oung  woman  about  18  years  of  age.  The  old  woman  carried  a  child  onrher 
back,  and  had,  besides,  two  little  boys  with  her.  The  young  woman,  too, 
carried  three  children  of  her  own  sex.  Seeing  themselves  discovered,  they 
began  to  shriek,  and  the  old  one  gave  them  to  understand,  by  signs,  that  tfale 
men  were  fled  to  the  woods.  They  offered  her  something  to  eat,  which  she 
accepted,  but  the  maiden  refbsed  it  This  girl,  who  was  tall  and  well  shaped, 
they  were  desirous  of  taking  along  with  iheai^  but  as  she  made  a  violent 
outcry,  they  contented  themselves  with  taking  a  boy  awav  with  th»D."| 
The  name  of  New  Fbancb  was  given  to  North  America  in  this  voyage.  In 
another  voyage  here,  Ferazztm  was  killed,  and,  as  some  say,  eaten  by  the 
Indians. 

In  the  year  1576,  Capt  Martin,  afterwards  Sir  Martin,  fVobitker  sailed  from 
England  for  the  discovery  of  a  north-west  passage ;  ^  the  only  thing  of  the 
world,"  says  a  writer  of  his  voyage,  *•  that  was  left  yet  vndone."  After  the 
usual  vicissitudes  attending  such  an  undertaking,  at  this  early  period  of  Eng 
lish  navigation,  he  discovered  a  strait  which  has  ever  since  borne  his  name. 
About  60  miles  within  that  strait,  he  went  on  shore  to  make  discovery  of  the 
country,  and  was  suddenly  attacked  by  the  natives,  **  who  had  stolen  secretly 
behinde  the  rockes ;"  and  though  he  '^bent  himselfe  to  his  halberd,"  he  narrowly 
escaped  with  his  lifb. 

Hence  there  was  a  well-grounded  suspicion  in  all  future  communications 
with  the  Indians  in  this  region ;  yet,  after  considerable  intercourse,  FVobi^ia'i 
men  became  less  warv,  and  five  of  them,  going  on  shore  from  a  boat,  were  sur- 
prised and  carried  off,  and  never  heard  of  again.  After  this  ^the  subtile  trai- 
tours  were  so  wary,  as  they  would  after  tnat  never  come  within  our  men^ 
danger."  Notwithstanding,  lYobisher  found  means  to  entice  some  of  them 
alongside  of  his  ship,  and  after  considerable  manuoBvering,  one  of  them  had 
his  fears  so  far  overcome  by  the  alluring  sound  of  a  cow-bell,  that  be  came  so 
near  in  his  canoe,  to  obtain  one  of  them,  that  ^  the  captain,  being  ready  pro- 
vided, let  the  bell  fall,  and  caught  the  man  fast,  and  plucked  him  with  maixie 
force,  boat  and  all,"  into  his  ship.  Whereupon  this  savage  finding  himself  in 
captivity,  "  for  very  choler  and  disdaine  he  bit  his  tongue  in  twaine  within  his 
month :  notwithstaiiding  he  died  not  tl^reof,  but  lined  vntil  he  came  in  Eng- 
land, and  then  he  died  of  cold  which  he  had  taken  at  sea." 

The  next  year  (1577)  Drohisher  made  another  voyage  to  the  same  coasts  of 
America,  and  on  some  excursion  on  land  he  was  attacked  and  wounded  by  the 
Indians.  In  Yoric  Sound  he  attacked  a  party,  and  killed  five  or  six  of  Uiem, 
and  shortly  after  took  two  women  prisonert. 

Such  were  the  impressions  given  and  received,  between  t|ie  Europeans  and 
IiAans  in  that  early  day  of  American  history. 

This  was  indeed  a  comparatively  barbarous  age.  Pew  of  the  early  voya^^en 
were  better  than  demi-savages ;  m  they  measured  the  conduct  of  the  Uuhau 
by  their  own  scale  of  justice ;  in  which  might  was  too  oftbn  taken  for  right 
But  we  of  this  age  —  what  will  be  said  of  us  by  generations  to  come,  —  by 

- — 

fiPt^w,  et  tTavtret  ehosm  dionet  tCadmmUion  qui  n'auoimU  iamaU  uU  vmat  at  Btpagn^.** 
Hist,  dea  Indea  Occident.  1. 102.  Ed.  1660,  3  tomea,  4to.  See  also  Harrii,  Koyo^if ,  iL 
16.  ed.  1764.  2  ▼.  fol. ;  RobertMon,  America,  I  94.  ed.  1778,  4to. 

•  Berkely*8  Naval  Bitt.  Brit.  268.  ed.  1756,  fol.  and  Harris,  Vo^fogea,  U.  191. 

t  Forster,  432.  ^  Ibid.  434, 486. 
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tbe  enlightened  of  distant  ages, — when  they  inqniie  for  the  catises  and 
for  oar  conduct  in  our  ware  with  the  Indians  in  oar  own  times  ? 

Tbe  next  early  ▼03rager  we  shall  notice  is  Capt  Hendriek  ffudmm,  Froai 
Robert  Jmfs  ioama]  of  his  voyage  it  appears  that  Hudmm  discovered  the  river 
which  bears  his  name,  Sept  6.  1609,  and  explored  it  probably  as  high  ap  at 
least  as  the  present  site  of  West  Point,  before  he  left  it  During  his  stay  in 
the  river  MamM-hata,  as  it  was  called  by  the  natives,  the  conduct  of  his  men 
towards  those  people  was  most  nnjnst,  savage,  and  cruel.  We  are  told  that 
their  first  interviews  with  the  nadves  were  friendly,  but  we  are  not  told  how 
tiiey  became  immediately  otherwise.  Tbe  same  dav  Hudson  entered  the  nver, 
be  sent  out  John  Coiman  to  make  soandings,  in  which  service  he  was  shot  in 
hJB  throat  with  an  arrow  and  killed ;  and  the  next  day  he  was  buried  on  a  point 
of  land  which  has  ever  since  borne  his  name.  What  provocation,  if  any,  led 
to  this  misfortune,  is  not  mentioned,  nor  does  it  appear  that  there  was  any  sas* 
pension  of  intercourse,  though  a  few  days  after  several  Indians  were  taken 
captive  by  the  ship's  crew  as  they  came  to  trade,  and  i^ere  confined  on  board. 
They  escaped  soon  after,  however,  by  jomping  overboard. 

By  the  I5tfa  of  September,  Hudson  haa  reached  considerably  above  West 
Point,  and  on  the  1st  of  October  he  began  to  descend,  but  came  to  an  anchor 
*  seven  miles  below  the  mountains."  An  Indian  in  a  canoe,  while  many  others 
were  aronnd  the  ship,  came  ander  the  stem,  climbed  up  by  the  rudder,  entered 
tbe  cabin  window,  which  had  been  left  open,  and  stole  some  trifling  articles. 
Being  discovered,  he  was  pursued  and  killed  by  the  mate,  **  by  a  shot  through 
bis  breast"  By  this  rash  act  several  were  so  fri^tened  that  they  jumped 
into  the  nver.  As  a  boat  from  the  ship  was  pnrsning  them,  one  in  the  water 
caught  hold  of  the  side  of  the  boat ;  whereupon  the  cook  cut  off  his  hands 
with  a  sword,  and  he  was  drowned.  The  next  day  two  canoes  approached 
the  ship,  and  shot  at  it  with  their  bows  and  arrows ;  **  in  recompense  whereof," 
says  Juky  **  we  discharged  six  muskets,  and  killed  two  or  three  of  them." 
Soon  after,  about  100  Imlians  appeared  on  a  point  of  land,  **  to  shoo^t  us ; " 
then  **  I  shot  a  falcon  at  them,"  says  this  author,  whom  I  take  to  h^e  been 
tbe  gunner  of  the  ship,  **  and  killed  two  of  them.  Yet  they  manned  off  another 
canoe  with  nine  or  ten  men,  which  came  to  meet  ns ;  so  I  shot  at  it  also  a  iU- 
c<m,  and  shot  it  through,  and  killed  one  of  them.  Then  our  men  with  their 
nraskets  killed  three  or  four  more  of  them." 

This  mast  truly  ever  be  looked  upon  as  a  sad  beginning  of  an  aconaintanee 
between  the  Indians  and  white  people  on  the  southern  b<Hindary  of  New  Eng- 
land. The  former  could  not  view  the  latter  in  any  other  light  than  a  race  far 
more  barbarous  than  themselves ;  inasmuch  as  they  had  seen  a  score  of  their 
people,  one  after  another,  sacrificed,  while  they  had  killed  but  a  single  white 
man,  probably  in  a  quarrel.  We  now  turn  to  &e  northern  boundary  for 
tnpther  example  or  two  of  early  intercourse. 

Donacanoy  a  chief  upon  the  River  St  Crohc,  was  met  with,  in  1535,  by  the 
voyager  James  CarHar^  who  was  well  received  and  kindly  treated  by  him  and 
hJB  people ;  to  repay  which,  Cartitr^  •*  partly  by  stratagem  and  partly  by  force," 
carried  him  to  France,  where  he  soon  after  died.*  Motwithstandmg,  Cartier 
was  in  the  country  five  years  after,  where  he  found  Agona,  the  successor  of 
Bonaama^  and  exchanged  presents  with  him,  probably  reconciling  him  by  some 
plausible  account  of  the  absence  of  Donacowu  ^ 

Tasquantum,  or  TisquaniuTti,  was  one  of  the  five  natives  carried  fVom  the 
coast  of  New  England,  m  1605,  by  Capt  (^r^^org^  Wwfmouth,  who  had  been 
sent  out  to  discover  a  north-west  passage.  Thia  Indian  was  known  after- 
wards to  the  settlers  of  Plimouth,  by  whom  he  was  generally  called  ^Squani&f 
or  *Sqwmhtm,  by  abbreviation.  The  names  of  the  other  four  were  ManidOj 
Skdtwarroes,  Dehamda  and  Assaeumtt 

Although  Gorges  does  not  say  Dehamda  was  one  brought  over  at  this  time,  it 
if  evident  that  he  was,  because,  so  far  as  we  can  discover,  there  were  no  other 
actives  at  that  tkne  in  England,  but  these  ^ve. 

Sir  FM&nando  Gorges  says,  Wawna%dhy  *^  falling  short  of  his  course,  [in  seek- 
ing the  N.  W.  passage,]  happened  into  a  river  on  the  coast  of  America,  called 
Pemmaqmdj  from  whence  he  brought  five  of  the  natives."    ^  And  it  so  pleased 
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our  ffreat  God  that"  J'Fcwmotit^  on  hk  retom  to  En^rland,  " came  into  the  haibor 
of  Flymoath,  where  I  then  commanded."  Three  *  <^  whose  natives,  namely, 
Manidoy  Skettwarroe$  and  TasqucaUmn^  ^  I  seized  upon.  They  were  all  of  one  na- 
tion, but  of  several  parts,  and  several  families.  This  accident  must  be  acknowl- 
ed^ed  the  means,  under  God,  of  putting  on  foot  and  giving  life  to  all  our  plan- 
tations." 

Paying  great  attention  to  these  natives,  he  soon  understood  enough  by  them 
about  the  country  from  whence  they  came  to  establish  a  belief  that  it  was  of 
great  value ;  not  perhaps  making  due  allowance  for  its  being  their  home.  And 
Sir  Ftrdmando  adds,  ^  After  I  had  those  people  sometimes  in  my  custody,  I  ob- 
served in  them  an  inclination  to  follow  the  example  of  the  better  sort ;  and  in 
all  their  carriages,  manifest  shows  of  ffreat  civility,  far  from  the  rudeness  of 
our  common  people.  And  the  longer  iconversed  with  them,  the  better  hope 
they  ^Ve  me  of  those  parts  where  the^  did  inhabit,  as  proper  for  our  uses ; 
especially  when  I  found  what  goodly  nvers,  stately  islands,  and  safe  harbors, 
those  parts  abounded  with,  beinff  the  special  marks  I  leveled  at  as  the  only 
want  our  nation  met  with  in  aU  their  navigations  along  that  coast.  And  hav- 
ing kept  them  full  three  years,  I  made  them  able  to  set  me  down  what  great 
rivers  run  up  into  the  land,  what  men  of  note  were  seated  on  them,  what  power 
they  were  of^  how  allied,  what  enemies  they  had,"  &c. 

Thus  having  gained  a  knowledge  of  the  country,  Sir  Fardinando  ^t  ready  ^  a 
ship  furnished  with  men  and  all  necessaries  "  for  a  voyage  to  America,  and  sent 
as  her  captain  Mr.  Htnry  ChalUtmg,^  with  whom  he  also  sent  two  of  his  Indians. 
The  names  of  these  were  *^s$acumei  and  Manida.  Chalona^  having  been  taken 
sick  in  the  beginning  of  the  voyage,  altered  his  course,  and  lost  some  time  in 
the  West  Indies.  After  being  able  to  [proceed  northward,  he  departed  from 
Porto  Rico,  and  was  soon  after  taken  by  a  Spanish  fleet,  and  carried  into  Spain, 
^  where  their  ship  and  goods  were  coi^cate,  themselves  made  prisoners,  the 
voyage  overthrown,  and  ooth  my  natives  lost"  One,  however,  Asiaaumdy  was 
afterwar^  recovered,  if  not  the  other.    This  voyage  of  Chaions  was  in  1606. 

It  apfflars  that  the  Lord  Chief  Justice  Pophaml  had  agreed  to  send  a  vessel 
lo  the  aid  of  Chalons,  which  was  accordingly  done  before  the  news  of  his  beioff 
taken  was  known  in  England.  For  Sir  Ferdinando  Gorgti  says,  "  It  pleased 
the  lord  chief  justice,  according  to  his  promise,  to  despatch  Capt.  [Martin] 
Prin  from  Bristol,  with  hope  to  mive  found  Capt  Challounge;^  ^ but  not  hear- 
ing by  any  means  what  became  of  him,  after  he  had  made  a  perfect  discovery 
of  all  those  rivers  and  harbors,"  '*  brings  with  him  the  most  exact  discovery  of 
that  coast  that  ever  came  to  my  hands  since,  and,  indeed,  he  was  the  best  able 
to  perform  it  of  any  I  met  withal  to  this  present  [time,!  which,  with  his  relation 
oi  the  country,  wrought  such  an  impression  in  the  lorn  chief  justice,  and  us  all 
that  were  his  associates,  that  (notwithstanding  our  first  disaster)  we  set  up  our 
resolutions  to  follow  it  with  efiect" 

Dehamda  and  Skettwarroes  were  with  Prin^  in  this  voyage,  and  were,  with- 
out doubt,  his  most  efficient  aids  in  surveying  the  coast  It  appears  from 
Gorges,  that  Dehamda  was  sent  by  the  chief  iustice,  who  we  suppose  had  con- 
sidered him  his  property,||  and  SkeUwarroes  by  himself  They  returned  again 
to  England  with  Prin. 

*  It  seems,  from  this  part  of  his  narrative,  that  he  had  but  three  of  them,  hut  from 
subsequent  passages,  it  appears  he  had  them  alL    See  also  America  painted  to  the  Life, 

f  ChaUotis^  by  some.    Goraea  has  sometimes,  ChaloumSt  Chalon,  &c, 

i  The  same  who  presided  at  the  trial  of  Sir  W.  Ralegh  and  his  associates,  in  1603. 
See  Prince's  Worthies  of  Devon,  672,  673.  Fuller,  in  his  Worthiee  of  Enaland,  ii.  284, 
says,  "  TraTelers  owed  their  safety  to  this  judge's  severity  many  years  auer  his  death, 
wnich  happened  Anno  Domini  16  *  *,'*  thinking,  no  doubt,  he  had  much  enlightened 
his  reader  oy  definitely  stating  that  Sir  John  Popham  died  some  time  within  a  hundred 
years.  The  severity  referred  to  has  reference  to  his  importuning  King  James  not  to 
pardon  so  many  robbers  and  thieves,  which,  he  said,  tended  to  render  the  judges  con- 
temptible, and  '*  which  made  him  more  sparing  afterward." 

{  Gorges,  one  of  the  main  springs  of  these  transactions^  who  wrote  the  account  we 
give,  makes  no  mention  of  anv  otner  captain  accompanying  him  *,  yet  Dr.  Holmes's 
authorities.  Annals,  L  126,  led  him  to  record  Thomas  Hanam  as  the  performer  of  this 
voyage.  And  a  writer  of  1622  says,  Hanam,  or,  as  he  calls  him,  Haman,  went  com- 
mander,  and  Prinne  master.  See  2  CoL  Mass,  nist,  Soc,  ix.  8.  This  agrees  with  the 
aooount  of  Gorges  the  yo\in|per. 

I  Hs  had  probably  bisn  given  to  him  by  Sir  Ferdimmda, 
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Tbe  next  jrear,  1607,  these  two  natives  |nloted  the  fint  New  England  colony 
to  tbe  moath  of  Sagadahock  River,  since  tbe  Kennebeck.  They  left  England 
90  May,  and  did  not  arrive  here  until  8  Auffost  following.  ^  As  soon  as  the 
pterident  had  taken  notice  of  the  place,  and  given  order  for  landing  the  pro* 
nrioos,  he  despatched  away  Captain  OtZ&eri,  with  Stitwarrtt  his  guide,  for  &e 
thorough  discovery  of  the  rivers  and  habitations  of  &e  natives,  by  whom  he 
was  brooefat  to  several  of  them,  idiere  he  found  civil  entertainment,  and  kind 
xespecta,  nir  from  brutish  or  savage  natures,  so  as  they  suddenly  became  fiunil- 
kr  friends,  especially  by  the  means  of  Dehamda  and  StUwarrertJ*  ^  So  as  the 
president  was  earnestly  intreated  by  iSbMetioto,  •^bertmd^  and  others,  the  princi* 
pal  Sagamores,  (as  they  call  their  great  lords,j  to  go  to  the  Bashabas,  who  it 
seems  was  their  king."  They  were  preventeu,  however,  by  adverse  weather, 
from  that  ^oumey,  and  thus  the  promise  to  do  so  was  unintentionally  broken, 
**  much  to*the  gnef  of  those  Sajramores  that  were  to  attend  him.  The  Badie- 
bas,  notwithstanding,  hearing  of  his  misfortune,  sent  his  own  son  to  visit  him, 
and  to  beat  a  trade  with  him  for  furs." 

Several  sad  and  melancholy  accidents  conspired  to  put  an  end  to  this  first 
colony  of  New  England.  The  first  was  the  loss  of  their  store-house,  contain- 
ing most  of  their  supplies,  by  fire,  in  the  winter  following,  and  another  was  the 
death  of  Lord  Pophaan.  It  consisted  of  100  men,  and  its  be^innin^  was  auspi- 
cious ;  but  these  calamities,  together  with  the  death  of  their  president,  broke 
down  their  resolutions.  So  man^  discouragements,  notwithstanding  a  ship 
with  supplies  had  arrived,  determined  them  to  abandon  the  countiy,  whica 
Ibey  did  m  the  spring.*  What  became  of  Dehamda  and  Scettwarroea  there  is 
no  mention,  but  tbe^  probably  remained  in  the  country  with  their  friends,  un- 
less the  passage  which  we  sludl  hereafter  •xtract  be  construed  to  mean  di^r- 
ei^.t 

To  return  to  TisqwaitmiL  There  is  some  disagreement  in  the  narratives  of 
tiie  contemporary  writers  in  respect  to  this  chie^  which  shows,  either  that  some 
of  them  are  in  error,  or  that  there  were  two  of  the  same  name— one  carried" 
away  by  Wlcnfmauih,  and  the  other  by  HunL  From  a  critical  examination  of 
tbe  accounts,  it  is  believed  there  was  but  one,  and  that  he  was  carried  away  hy 
Waymovih,  as  Sir  nardinando  Garge$  relates,  whose  account  we  have  given 
above4  It  is  impossible  that  Sir  IhtHnando  should  have  been  mistaken  in 
&e  names  of  those  he  received  from  WaymovHu  The  names  of  those  carried 
off  by  Hmd  are  not  given,  or  but  few  of  them,  nor  were  thev  kidnapped  until 
nine  years  afler  WaymotUCs  voyage.  It  is,  therefore,  possible  that  Sqwmiwn^ 
having  returned  home  from  the  service  of  Gorges^  went  again  to  England  with 
some  other  person,  or  perhaps  even  witii  Hvuti,  But  we  are  inclined  to  think 
thcuv  was  but  one  of  tne  name,  and  his  being  carried  away  an  error  of  inad- 
vertence. * 

Patuxec,  afterward  called  PZtmeidft,  was  tiie  place  of  residence  ofSqwpdumy 
who,  it  is  said,  was  the  only  person  that  escaped  the  great  plague  of  which  we 
shall  particularly  speak  in  the  life  of  Mcu»€aoiJt ;  where,  at  the  same  time,  we 
riial]  take  up  again  the  life  of  Sqvuadum,  whose  history  is  so  intimately  c6u- 
aected  with  it 

It  was  in  1611  that  Captain  Edward  Hariow^  was  sent  ^  to  discover  an  lie 
itipposed  about  Cape  Cod,"  who  ^  falling  with  Monahirai,  they  found  onely 
Cape  Cod  no  Ee  but  the  maine ;  there  [at  Monhigon Island]' they  detained 
three  Saluages  aboord  them,  called  Pedbio,  Monofet  and  jPekenimnt^  but 
Petkmo  leapt  ouerboard,  and  got  away ;  and  not  long  after,  with  his  consorts, 
cut  their  Boat  from  their  steme,  got  her  on  shore,  a]^  so  filled  her  with  sand 
and  guarded  her  with  bowes  and  arrowes,  the  English  lost  her.") 
{.This  exploit  of  Pechmo  is  as  truly  brave  as  it  was  daring.    To  have  got 

*  They  had  "  seated  themselves  in  a  peninsula,  which  is  at  the  mouth  of  this  riTer* 
[Sagadanock,]  where  they  built  a  fortress  to  defend  themselves  from  their  enemies^ 
which  they  named  St.  George.**   America  PaifUedto  the  Life,  by  Ferd.  Gorgea,  Esq.  p.  19» 

f  8ee  life  MautuoU. 

{  It  is  plain,  from  Prinee  Chron.  134,  that  his  authors  had  confoanded  the  names  of 
ttese  Indians  one  with  another. 

I  Sir  Fred.  Gorget  is  probably  wrong  in  calling  him  Eemy  Earley* 

1  C^t.  Smith's  Qm,  Hist.  N,  JE^.,  ii.  174. 
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under  the  stern  of  a  fl^ip,  in  the  fkce  of  armed  men,  and  at  the  same  time  to 
kave  succeeded  in  his  desipi  of  cutting  away  and  carrying  off  the  boat,  wm 
an  act  as  bold  and  daring,  to  say  the  least,  as  that  performed  in  the  harbor  of 
Tripoli  by  our  countryman  DeeJtur, 

.  From  Motthigoa  ^fiirlotr,  proceeding  sonthward,  fell  in  with  an  island 
Called  then  by  the  Indians  Mkono,  From  tiiis  place  **  they  tooke  Sakaum^ 
1991,  that  after  he  had  lived  many  years  in  England,  went  a  soldier  to  the  wax* 
of  Bohemia."*  Whether  he  eter  returned  we  are  not  told.  From  this 
iiriand  Ihey  proceeded  to  Capawtdc,  since  called  Copogey  [Martha's  Vineyard.] 
Here  '*  they  tooke  Coneoonam  and  Epenow^^  and  ^  so,  with  fiue  Saluages,  they 
fetumed  fiSSr  E^ngland." 

/  Epttn&w^  or,  as  some  wrdte,  JEJpanotff,  seems  to  have  been  ranch  such  a 
diaracter  as  Petkmo  —  artful,  cunning,  bold  and  daring.  Sir  FBrdinando  Chrget 
is  evidently  erroneous  in  part  of  his  statement  about  this  native,  in  as  far  as  it 
relates  to  his  having  been  brought  away  bv  HunL  For  Harhufs  voyage  was 
in  1611,  and  Eparuno  was  sent  over  to  (>pe  Cod  with  Captain  HaSmm,  ia 
1614,  some  months  before  EfmU  1^ 

^  As  it  is  peculiarly  gratifying  to  the  writer  to  hear  such  old  venerable  writers 
as  SmUhf  GarrtBy  &c.  speaK,  the  reader  perhaps  would  not  pardon  him  were 
he  to  withhold  what  the  intimate  acquaintance  of  the  interesting  Epanaw  says 
of  him.    Hear,  then.  Sir  Fardinando :  — 

.£,  ^  While  I  was  laboring  by  what  means  I  might  best  continue  life  in  my 
languishing  hopes,  there  comes  one  Henry  Hariey\  unto  me,  bringing  with  him 
a  native  of  the  Island  of  Capawick,  a  place  seated  to  the  southward  of  Cape 
«Cod,  whose  name  was  JE^penet^  a  penon  of  goodly  stature,  strong  and  well 
INToportioned.  This  man  was  taken  «pon  the  main,  [by  force]  with  some  99  \ 
others  by  a  ship  of  London  that  endeavored  to  sell  them  for  slaves  in  Spaine, 
but  being  understood  that  they  were  Americans,  and  being  found  to  be  unapt 
for  their  uses,  they  would  not  meddle  with  them,  this  being  one  of  them  they 
refused,  wherein  they  exprest  more  worth  than  those  that  brought  them  to  the 
market)  who  could  not  but  known  that.our  nation  was  at  that  time  in  travel  for 
■etling  of  Christian  colonies  upon  ^at  continent,  it  being  an  act  much  tending 
to  our  prejudice,  when  we  came  into  that  part  of  the  countries,  as  it  shall 
further  appears  How  Capt  HarUy  came  to  be  possessed  of  this  savage,  I 
know  not,  out  I  understood  by  others  how  he  had  been  shown  in.  London  for 
a  wonder.  It  is  true,  (as  I  have  said)  he  was  a  goodly  man,  of  a  brave  aspect, 
stout  and  sober  in  his  demeanor,  and  had  learned  so  much  English  as  to  bid 
those  that  wondered  at  him,  Wsi^OBfE,  wklcome  ;  this  being  the  last  and  best 
Qse  they  could  make  of  him,  that  was  now  grown  out  of  the  people's  wonder. 
The  captain,  falling  Airther  into  his  familiarity,  found  him  to  be  of  acquaintance 
and  friendship  with  those  subject  to  the  Bashaba,  whom  the  captain  well  knew, 
being  himself  one  of  the  plantation,  sent  over  by  the  lord  chief  ju^ce, 
[Pophamf]  and  by  timt  means  understood  much  of  his  language,  found  oat 
the  place  oi  his  birth,"  &c 

Before  proceeding  with  the  history  of  Epanow,  the  account  of  Capt  T^omot 
Hunfs  voyage  should  be  related ;  because  it  is  said  that  it  was  chieflv  owing 
to  his  perndv  that  the  Indians  of  New  Ehigland  were  become  so  hostile  to  the 
Toyagers.  Nevertheless,  it  is  plain,  that  (as  we  have  already  s^id^  Hunt  did 
not  commit  his  depredations  until  after  Epanow  had  escaped  out  of^  the  hands 
of  the  English.  Capt  Joh%  SmUh  was  in  company  with  Html,  and  we  will 
hear  him  relate  the  whole  transaction.  After  stating  that  thev  arrived  at  Mon- 
higon  in  April,  1614,  §  spent  a  long  time  in  trying  to  catch  whales  without 
success ;  and  as  '*  for  gold,  it  was  rather  the  masters  device  to  get  a  voyage, 
that  projected  it;"  that  for  trifles  they  got  ^near  11000  beaver  skins,  100 

•  Capt  Smith's  Gen,  Hut.  N.  Bng.  u.  174. 

t  Perhaps  not  the  Capt  Hitrhw  before  mentioned,  though  Prince  thinks  Qorgm 
means  him. 

X  If  in  this  he  refers  to  those  taken  hy  Hunt,  as  I  suppose,  he  sets  the  number 
higher  than  others.  His  grandson,  F.  OorgM,  in  uimwica  Pamtedf  &c.,  says  24  was  the 
number  seized  by  Hunt. 

i  Smith  had  an  Indian  named  Tndum  with  him  in  this  voyage,  whom  he  set  oa 
shore  at  Cape  Cod. 
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outfii,  and  na  vmnj  otters,  the  most  of  them  within  the  distance  of  20  leagnes,* 
tD^  his  own  departure  for  Europe,  Capt  Snaih  proceeds :  — 
y^The  other  abip  staid  to  fit  herself  for  Spain  with  the  dry  fish,  which  was 
fold  at  Malaga  at  4  rials  the  qdintal,  each  hundred  weight  two  quintals  and  a 
htlC— Bat  one  Tliomas  Hvmi^  the  roaster  of  this  ship,  (when  I  was  gone,) 
thinking  to  prevent  that  intent  I  had  to  make  there  a  plantation,  thereby  to 
keep  this  abounding  country  still  in  obscurity,  that  only  he  and  some  few  mer- 
chants more  might  enjoy  wholly  the  benefit  of  the  trade,  and  profit  of  this 
eountry,  betrayed  fi>ur  and  twenty  of  those  ix>or  salvages  aboard  his  ship,  and 
most  dishonestly  and  inhumanly,  for  their  kind  usasre  of  me  and  all  our  men, 
etnied  them  with  him  to  Malaga ;  and  there,  for  a  litSe  private  gain,  sold  these 
silly  salvages  for  rials  of  eight;  but  this  vile  act  kept  him  ever  afler  firom  any 
more  employment  to  those  parts." 

y'F.  GorgeSf  the  younger,  is  rather  confused  in  his  account  of  Hunts  voyage, 
as  well  as  the  elder,  fiut  the  former  intimates  that  it  was  on  account  of  Hunfs 
lellisg  the  Indians  he  took  as  slaves,  the  news  of  which  having  got  into  Eng- 
land before  Epanow  was  sent  out,  caused  this  Indian  to  make  his  escape,  and 
consequently  tne  overthrow  of  the  vogage ;  whereas  the  latter,  Sir  Fcrdinando^ 
does  not  attribute  it  to  that  We  will  now  hear  him  again  upon  this  interest- 
ing subject :  —  ^ 

'^  TU  rtattnu  of  rmf  tmderiakmg  Ihe  emp^^  Ckqfawidu 

r  *  At  the  time  this  new  savage  [Epanow]  came  unto  me,  I  had  recovered 
Ataeumetf  one  of  the  natives  1  sent  with  Capt  Chalownes  in  his  unhappy  em- 
l^yment,  with  whom  I  lodged  Epenaw,  who  at  the  first  hardly  understood 
one  the  other's  speech,  till  after  a  whUe ;  I  perceived  the  difference  was  no 
more  than  that  as  ours  is  between  the  northern  and  southern  people,  so  that^ 
was  a  little  eased  in  the  use  I  made  of  my  old  servant,  whom  I  engaged  to  give 
account  of  what  he  learned  by  conference  between  themselves,  and  he  as 
fiuthfblly  performed  it" 

•^  There  seems  but  little  doubt  that  Epanow  and  Jissacwnd  had  contrived  av 
pkn  of  escape  before  they  left  England,  and  also,  by  finding  out  what  the  Eng- 
ush  most  valued,  and  assuring  them  that  it  was  in  abundance  to  be  had  at  a 
certain  place  in  their  own  country,  prevailed  upon  them,  or  by  this  pretended 
discovery  were  the  means  of  the  voyage  being  undertaken,  of  which  we  are 
BOW  to  speak.  Still,  as  will  be  seen,  Sir  Ferdinando .  does  not  speak  as  though 
he  had  been  quite  so  handsomely  duped  by  his  cunning  man  of  the  woods. 
Gold,  it  has  been  said,  was  the  valuable  commodity  to  which  Epanow  was  to 
pilot  the  English.     Gorges  proceeds :  — 

^  "  They  [Capt  Hobson  and  those  who  accompanied  him}  set  sail  in  June,  in 
Anno  1614,  being  fully  instructed  how  to  demean  themselves  in  every  kind, 
carrying  with  them  EpenoWf  Jissacomd^  and  Wdnape,^  another  native  of  those 
parts  sent  me  out  of  the  Isle  of  Wight,!  for  my  better  information  in  the  parts 
of  the  country  of  his  knowledge :  when  as  it  pleased  God  that  they  were 
arrived  upon  the  coast,  they  were  piloted  firom  place  to  place,  by  the  natives 
tbemselvee,  as  well  as  their  hearts  could  desire.  And  coming  to  the  harbor 
where  Epcnow  was  to  make  good  his  undertaking,  [to  point  out  the  gold  mine, 
BO  doubt,]  the  principal  inhabitants  of  the  place  came  aboard ;  some  of  them 
being  his  brothers,  others  his  near  cousins,  [or  relatives,]  who,  after  they  had 
communed  together,  and  were  kindly  entertained  by  the  captain,  departed  in 
their  canoes,  promising  the  next  morning  to  come  aboard  again,  and  bring 
iorae  trade  with  them.  But  Epenow  privately  (as  it  appeared)  nad  contract^ 
with  his  friends,  how  he  might  make  nis  escape  without  performing  what  he 
kad  undertaken,  bein^  in  truth  no  more  than  he  had  told  me  he  was  to  do 
though  with  loss  of  his  life.    For  otherwise,  if  it  were  found  that  he  had  dis- 

*  Doubtless  tbe  same  called  bv  others  Jfonoioe^,  who,  it  would  seem  from  Mr.  Hub* 
Wrf,  (Hisi.  y.  Eng.  39,)  died  before  Epanow  escaped,  •*  soon  after  the  ship's  arrival.'^ 

t  How  he  came  there,  we  are  at  a  loss  to  determine,  unless  natives  were  carried  o% 
a  whom  no  mention  is  made.  This  was  unquestionably  the  case,  for  when  it  came  to 
It  a  common  thing  for  Teasels  to  bring  home  Indians,  no  mention,  of  course,  would  be 
■sda  of  them,  especially  if  they  went  yoluntaiily,  aa,  no  doubt,  many  did. 
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covered  the  eecrets  of  his  coimtiy,*  he  was  sore  to  have  his  tyains  knockt  out 
as  soon  as  he  came  ashore  ;f^  for  that  cause  I  ^ve  the  captain  strict  charge  to 
endeavor  hy  all  means  to  prevent  his  escaping  from  them.  And  for  the  more 
surety,  I  gave  order  to  have  three  gentlemen  of  my  own  kindred  to  be  ever  at 
hand  with  him ;  clothing  him  with  long  garments,  fitly  to  be  laid  hold  on,  if 
occasion  should  require.  Notwithstandmg  all  this,  his  friends  being  all  come 
at  the  time  appointed  with  twentv  canoes,  and  Ijring  at  a  certain  distance  with 
their  bows  ready,  the  captain  calls  to  them  to  come  aboard ;  but  they  not  mov- 
ing, he  speaks  to  Epenow  to  come  unto  him,  where  he  was  in  the  forecastle 
ofthe  ship,  he  being  then  in  the  waste  of  the  ship,  between  the  two  gentle- 
men that  nad  him  in  ffuard  ;  starts  suddenly  from  them,  and  coming  to  the  cap- 
tain, calls  to  his  friends  in  English  to  cope  aboard,  in  the  interim  slips  himself 
overboard :  And  although  he  were  taken  hold  of  bv  one  of  the  company,  yet, 
being  a  strong  and  heavy  man,  could  not  be  stayed,  and  was  no  sooner  in  Uie 
water,  but  the  natives,  [his  friends  in  the  boats,]  sent  such  a  shower  of  arrows, 
and  came  withal  desperately  so  near  the  ship,  that  they  carried  him  away  in 
despight  of  all  the  musquetteers  aboard,  who  were,  for  the  number,  as  good  as 
our  nation  did  afford.  And  thus  were  my  hopes  of  that  particular  [voy- 
affel  made  void  and  frustrate." 

*^FTom  the  whole  of  this  narration  it  is  evident  that  Epanow  was  forcibly 
retained,  if  not  forcibly  carried  off,  by  English.  And  some  relate  |  that  he 
attacked  Capt  Dermer  and  his  men,  supposing  they  had  come  to  seize  and 
carry  him  back  to  England.  It  is  more  probable,  we  think,  that  he  meai^ 
to  be  revenged  for  his  late  captivity,  and,  according  to  real  Indian  custom, 
resolved  that  the  first  whites  should  atone  for  it,  either  with  their  life  or  liberty. 
Oorgt8  does  not  tell  us  what  his  brave  ^  musquetteers "  did  when  Epanow 
escaped,  but  from  other  sources  we  learn  that  they  fired  upon  his  liberatora, 
killing  and  wounding  some,  but  how  many,  they  could  only  conjecture.  But 
there  is  no  room  for  conjecture  about  the  damage  sustained  on  the  part  of  the 
ship's  crew,  for  it  is  distinctly  stated  that  when  they  received  the  "  shower  of 
arrows,"  Capt  Hobson  and  many  of  his  men  were  wounded.§  And  SmUh  I 
MjBj  **  So  well  he  had  contrived  his  businesse,  as  many  reported  he  intendea 
to  have  surprised  the  ship ;  but  seeing  it  could  not  be  effected  to  his  liking, 
b^ore  them  all  he  leaped  ouer  boord." 

*^  We  next  meet  with  Epamw  in  1619.  Capt  7%>ma8  DormtTt  or  Dermer,  in 
the  employ  of  Sir  F.  Qorges,  met  wifli  him  at  Capoffe,  the  place  where, 
five  years  before,  he  made  his  escape  from  Capt  Hw8on,  Gorges  writes, 
"  This  savage,  speaking  some  English,  laughed  at  his  owne  escape,  and  re- 
ported the  story  of  it  Mr.  Dormer  told  him  he  came  from  me,  and  was  one  of 
my  servants,  and  that  I  was  much  grieved  he  had  been  so  ill  used  as  to  be 
forced  to  steal  away.  This  savage  was  so  cunning,  that,  afler  he  had  ques- 
tioned him  about  me,  and  all  he  Imew  belonged  unto  me,  conceived  he  was 
come  on  purpose  to  betray  him ;  and  [so]  conspired  with  some  of  his  fellows 
to  take  the  captain  ;  thereupon  they  laid  hands  upon  him.  But  he  being  a 
brave,  stout  gent! email,  drew  his  sword  and  freed  himself,  but  not  without  14 
wounds.  This  disaster  forced  him  to  make  all  possible  haste  to  Vir^nia  to  be 
cured  of  his  wounds.  At  the  second  return  [he  having  just  come  m>m  there] 
he  had  the  misfortune  to  fall  sick  and  die,  of  the  infirmity  many  of  our  nation 
are  subject  unto  at  their  first  coming  into  those  parts." 

/  The  ship's  crew  being  at  the  same  time  on  shore,  a  fight  ensued,  in  which 
some  of  Epanow^s  company  were  slain.  "  This  is  the  last  time,"  says  a  writer 
in  the  Historical  Collections,  "  that  the  soil  of  Martha's  Vineyard  was  stained 
with  human  blood ;  for  from  that  day  to  the  present  [1807]  no  Indian  has  been 
killed  by  a  white  man,  nor  white  man  by  an  Indian." 

^  In  relation  to  the  fight  which  Dermer  and  his  men  had  with  the  Indians  at 
the  Vineyard,  Morion^  relates  that  the.  English  went  on  shore  to  trade  with 
them,  when  they  were  assaulted  and  all  the  men  slain  but  one  that  kept  the 

*  The  i€cret9  of  the  sandy  island  Capoge,  or  the  neighboring  shores  of  Cape  Cod, 
whatever  they  are  now,  existed  only  in  faith  of  such  sanguine  minds  as  Sir  Fermnando 
and  his  adherents. 

t  We  need  no  better  display  of  the  craft  otEpanoWt  or  proof  of  his  cunning  in  deep 
plots.  t  B^ihum,  Amei.  Biog.  i  862.  i  Smtth'a  N.  England,  iL  178. 

I  Ibid.     *         ^  IN.  Eng.  Memorial,  68, 69. 
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boat  '^  But  the  [captain]  himself  got  on  board  very  sore  wounded,  and  they 
had  cut  off  his  heaid  upon  the  cuddy  of  the  boat,  had  not  his  man  rescued  him 
with  a  sword,  and  so  they  got  him  away."  Sqiumio  was  with  Capt  Dermer  at 
this  time,  as  will  be  seen  in  ^e  life  (^  MasmiaoiU  ^ 


CHAPTER  n. 

JrriM/  and  first  Proceeding  of  the  English  who  settle  at  PUmomth^Their  first 
discovery  of  Indians — Their  first  hattU  with  them — Samoset — Squanto — Massa* 
ioiT — lyanough — Aspinet — Cauneeonam — Cadnbitant  — Wittu  wam  bt — Psk* 
•DOT — HoBioMOK — Tokamohamon — Obbatincwat — Nahspashamxt — SquaW'So' 
ehem  of  Massachasetts — Webcowet. 

In  1620  some  determined  white  people,  with  the  most  astonishing  and  in- 
Tincible  firmneBs,  undertook  to  wander  ^000  miles  from  the  land  of  their  birth, 
and,  in  the  most  hazardous  manner,  to  take  up  a  permanent  abode  upon  the 
borders  of  a  boundless  wilderness,  —  a  wilderness  as  great,  or  far  greater,  for 
anght  they  knew,  than  the  expanse  of  ocean  which  they  were  to  pass.  But 
all  dangers  and  difficulties,  there  to  be  encountered,  weighed  nothing  in  com- 
parison with  the  liberty  of  conscience  which  they  might  enjoy  when  once 
Dey<MKl  the  control  of  their  bigoted  persecutors. 

These  singular  people  had  liberty  from  their  oppressor,  Jounts  I.,  to  go  and 
settle  in  this  wilderness,  and  to  possess  themselves  of  some  of  the  lands  of 
the  Indians,  provided  they  paid  kim  or  some  of  his  friends  for  them.  No  one 
seems  then  to  have  questioned  how  this  king  came  by  the  right  and  title  to 
lands  here,  any  more  than  how  he  came  by  his  crown.  They  were  less  sera- 
pdoos,  perhaps,  in  this  matter,  as  the  king  told  them,  in  a  charter  *  which  he 
granted  them,  though  not  HU  <rfUr  (hey  had  sailed  fbr  America,  **  that  he  had 

BEEN  efVEN  CERTAINLY  TO  KNOWE,  THAT  WITHIN  THESE  LATE  TEARE8 
THBaS  HATH,  BT  OOD's  VISITATION,  RAIONED  A  WONOERJPUL  PLAOCE,  TO- 
SETHER  WITH  MANY  HORRIBLE  SLAUOHTERS  AND  IfURTHERS,  COMMITTED 
AMOCNGST  THE  SAUAOE8  AND  BRUTISH  PEOPLE  THERE  HEERTOFORE  INHABIT- 
De,  IN  Jk  MANNER  TO  THE  UTTER  DESTRUCTION,  DEVABTACION  AND  DEPOP* 
ULAC10N  OF  THAT  WHOLE  TERRITORTE,  80  THAT  THERE  IS  NOT  LEFT,  FOE 
MANX  JLEAOUES  TOGETHER  IN  A  MANNER,  ANT  THAT  DOE  CLAIME  OR  CHAL- 
LENGE  ANT   KIND   OF   INTERESTS   THEREIN."  f      TtuS    WRS,    doubtlcSS,    SS    Well 

known,  if  not  better,  to  the  PUgrims  (as  they  were  aptl^  called)  as  to  King  James 
After  numerous  delays  and  disappointments,  the  Pilgrims,  to  the  number  of 
41,  with  their  wives,  |  children,  and  servants,  sailed  from  Plimouth,  in  England, 
in  one  small  ship,  called  the  Mavflower,  on  Wednesday,  the  6th  of  September. 
Their  passage  was  attended  with  great  peril ;  but  they  safely  arrived  at  Cape 
Cod,  9  Nov.  following,  without  the  loss  of  any  of  their  number.  They  now 
proceeded  to  make  the  necessary  discoveries  to  seat  tiiemselves  on  the  barren 
coast  One  of  the  first  things  they  found  necessary  to  do,  to  preserve  ordei 
txDODg  themselves,  was,  to  form  a  kmd  of  constitution,  or  general  outline  of 
govemment.  Having  done  this,  it  was  signed  by  the  41,  two  days  after  their 
arrival,  viz.  11  Nov.  The  same  day,  15  or  16  of  their  number,  covered  with 
innor,  {nroceeded  to  the  land,  and  commenced  discoveries.  The  Indians  did 
fiot  show  themselves  to  the  English  until  the  15th,  and  then  they  would  have 
Bothing  to  say  to  them.  About  5  or  6  at  first  only  appeared,  who  fied  into  the 
woods  as  soon  as  they  had  discovered  themselves.  The  Englishmen  followed 
them  many  miles,  but  could  not  overtake  them. 

Fbrsi  Battle  with  the  Indians. — ^This  was  upon  8  Dec.  1620,  and  we  will  give 
die  account  of  it  in  the  language  of  one  that  was  an  actor  in  it  ^  We  went 
nnging  up  and  down  till  the  sun  began  to  draw  low,  and  then  we  hasted  oat 

•  This  charter  bears  date  3  Nor.  1620.    Chabnere,  Polit.  Annals,  81. 
t  Hasmxte  Hist.  Collections,  1, 106,  where  the  entire  charter  may  be  seen.    It  was 
iftirwards  called  The  O&ano  Plixovts  Fatbxt.    Chaknere^  ib. 
X  Th«6  were,  in  all,  28  fSunalas. 
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of  the  woods  that  we  might  come  to  our  shallop.  By  that  time  we  had  done, 
and  our  shallop  come  to  us,  it  was  within  night  [7  Dec.],  and  we  betook  as  to 
om*  rest,  after  we  had  set  our  watch. 

**  About  midnight  we  heard  a  great  and  hideoos  cry,  and  our  Senttnell  called 
t^hiij  arm.  So  we  bestirred  ourselues,  and  shot  ofr  a  couple  of  Muskets,  and 
[the]  noyse  ceased.  We  concluded  that  it  was  a  company  of  Wolues  and  Foxes, 
for  one  [of  our  company]  told  vs  he  had  heard  such  a  noyse  in  Ntw-found-UmiL 
About  fiue  a  clocke  in  the  morning  [8  Dec.]  wee  began  to  be  stirring.  Vpon  a 
sudden  we  heard  a  great  and  strange  cry,  which  we  knew  to  be  the  same 
voyces,  though  they  varied  their  notes.  One  of  our  company,  bein?  abroad, 
came  running  in  and  cryed,  T^hof  art  men^  huHanB,  fndians ;  and  witnall  tfaeir 
arrowes  came  flying  amongst  vs.  Our  men  ran  out  with  all  speed  to  recover 
their  armes.  The  cry  of  our  enemies  was  dreadfull,  especially  when  our  men 
ran  out  to  recover  their  Armes.  Their  note  was  after  this  manner,  fVoaJQi^ 
tooackt  ha  ha  hack  tooadu  Our  men  were  no  sooner  come  to  their  Armes,  but 
the  enemy  was  ready  to  assault  them.  There  was  a  lusty  man,  and  no  whit 
lesse  valiant,  who  was  thought  to  bee  their  Captain,  stood  behind  a  tree,  within 
half  a  musket  shot  of  vs,  and  there  let  his  arrawes  fly  at  vs.  Hee  ^tood  three 
shots  of  a  musket  At  length  one  of  vs,  as  he  said,  taking  full  ayme  at  him, 
he  gave  an  extraordinary  cryi  and  away  they  went  all." 

It  is  not  certain  that  any  blood  was  shed  in  this  battle ;  but  it  was  pretty 
strongly  presumed  that  the  big  captain  of  the  Indians  was  wounded.  The 
Indians  having  retreated,  the  conquerors  were  left  in  possession  of  the  battle- 
ground, and  mey  proceeded  to  gather  together  the  trophies  of  this  their  first 
victory.  They  picked  up  18  arrows,  which  they  sent  to  their  friends  in  Eng- 
land by  the  return  of  the  Mayflower.  Some  of  these  were  curiously  **  headed 
with  brasse,  some  with  Harts'  home,  and  others  with  E^les'  clawes."  • 

It  appeared  afterwards  that  this  attack  was  made  by  the  Nauset  Indians, 
whose  chief's  name  was  Asfvn/A*  Whether  he  was  the  leader  in  this  fight,  is  not 
known ;  but  he  probably  was.  The  place  where  the  affair  happened  was  called 
by  the  Indians  j^amikML\  but  the  English  now  called  it  Tht  First  Encounter, 

The  ELEVENTH  OF  DECEMBER,  ever  memorable  in  the  history  of 
New  England,  was  now  come,  and  this  was  the  day  of  the  LANDING  OF 
THE  PILGRIMS.  A  place  upon  the  inhospitable  shore  had  been  fixed  apon, 
and  was  this  day  taken  possession  of,  and  never  again  deserted.  The  ship 
until  then  had  been  their  permanent  abode,  which  now  they  gladly  exchanged 
for  the  sandy  shore  of  the  bay  of  Cape  Cod. 

Welcome,  Englishmen !  Welcome,  Englishmen !  are  words  so  inseparably 
associated  with  uie  name  of  Samostt^  that  we  can  never  hear  the  one  without 
the  pleasing  recollection  of  the  other.  These  were  the  first  accents  our  pil- 
grim fathers  heard,  on  the  American  strand,  from  any  native.  We  mean  intel- 
ligible accents,  for  when  they  were  attacked  at  Namskeket,  on  their  fkat 
arrival,  they  heard  only  the  frightful  war-whoop. 

The  first  time  Indians  were  seen  by  the  pilgrims,  was  upon  15th  Noy.  IGStO, 
**  They  espied  fiue  or  sixe. people,  with  a  Dogge,  comins  towards  them,  who  were 
Savages ;  who,  when  they  saw  them,  ran  into  the  Wood,  and  whistled  the  Dogg« 
after  them.'^f  And  though  the  English  ran  towards  them,  when  the  Indians 
perceived  it  "they  ran  away  might  and  main,"  and  the  English  "could  not 
come  near  them.^  Soon  after  this,  Morton  says  the  Indians  "got  all  the 
powaws  in  the  country,  who,  for  three  days  together,  in  a  horid  and  devilish 
manner  did  curse  and  execrate  them  with  their  conjurations,  which  assembly 

•  3foMrf «  Rehtion,  in  I  Mau.  Hist.  Col.  VHI,  218,  219 ;  or,  original  ed.  p.  19  k  20. 

t  Relation  or  Journal  of  a  Plantation  tsUlsd  at  Plymouth,  in  N.  E.  usually  cited 
Mourfa  Relation.  It  was.  no  doubt,  written  by  seTeral  of  the  company,  or  the  writer 
was  assisted  by  several.  Motart  seems  to  have  been  the  publisher.  He  appears  not  to 
have  written  any  part  of  it  but  the  "  To  the  Reader,"  and  I  am  inclined  to  believe  that 
this  O.  Mourt,  being  zealous  in  the  cause  of  the  Pilgrims,  may  have  published  the  work 
at  his  own  expense.  He  published,  at  least,  one  outer  Irindred  work.  I  have  no  scm^ 
pie  but  that  Richard  Gardner  was  the  principal  author.  About  the  early  settlement  of 
any  country,  there  never  was  a  more  important  document.  It  vras  printed  in  1622,  and 
is  now  repnnted  in  the  Mass.  Hist.  Col.,  and  we  hope  soon  to  see  it  orinted  in  a  vohuns 
by  itself  m  a  style  worthy  of  its  importance.  As  it  stands  in  the  Hist  Collections,  it 
is  very  difficult  to  confult,  a  part  of  it  ^^ng  contained  in  one  volume,  and  the  remain* 
Ider  in  another. 
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aid  KiTice  tfaey  held  in  a  dark  and  diamal  swamp.    Behold  how  Satan  labor* 
cd  to  binder  the  gospel  from  coming  into  New  England !  ** 

It  was  on  Friday,  16th  March,  1621,  that  Samoset  suddenly  appeared  at 
Plimouth,  and,  aays  Mourif  ^  He  very  boldly  came  all  alone,  and  along  the 
bouses,  strait  to  the  rendezvous,  where  we  intercepted  him,  not  suffering  him 
to  go  in,  as  undoubtedly  he  would,  out  of  his  boldness."  He  was  naked,  ^  only 
•  leather  about  bis  waist,  with  a  fringe  about  a  span  long."  The  weatlier  wiwi 
Toy  cold,  and  this  author  adds,  ^  We  cast  a  horseman's  coat  about  him."  To 
leward  them  for  their  hospitality,  Samoset  gave  them  whatever  information 
tbey  desired.  **  He  had,  sav  they,  learned  some  broken  English  amongst  the 
Englishmen  that  came  to  nsh  at  Monhiggon,  and  knew  by  name  tlie  most  of 
the  caniains,  commanders,  and  masters,  uSit  usually  come  [tbere^.  He  was  a 
man  nee  in  speech,  so  far  as  he  could  express  his  mind,  and  of^  seemly  car- 
nage. We  questioned  him  of  many  things  :  he  was  the  first  savage  we  could 
meet  withaL  He  said  he  was  not  of  those  parts,  but  of  Moratiggon,  and  one 
of  the  sagamores  or  lords  thereof:  had  been  8  months  in  these  parts,  it  lyinc 
beoce  [to  tlie  eastward]  a  day's  sail  with  a  great  wind,  and  five  davs  by  lau£ 
Bt  diBcouiaed  of  the  whole  country,  and  of  everv  province,  and  of  their  sag- 
amores, and  their  number  of  men,  and  strength.^  ^  He  had  a  bow  and  two 
arrows,  the  one  headed,  and  the  other  unheaded.  He  was  a  tall,  strait  man ; 
tile  hair  of  his  head  black,  long  behind,  onl^  short  before ;  none  on  his  face  at 
aO.  He  asked  some  beer,  but  we  gave  hun  strong  water,  and  biscuit,  and 
butter,  and  cheese,  and  pudding,  and  a  piece  of  a  mallard ;  all  which  he  liked 
weO."  **  He  told  us  the  place  where  we  now  hve  is  called  Patuxet,  and  that 
about  4  years  ago  all  the  mhabitants  died  of  an  extraordinary  plague,  and  there 
u  neither  man,  woman,  nor  child  remaining,  as  indeed  we  have  fouiul  none ; 
io  aa  there  is  none  to  hinder  our  possession,  or  lay  *claim  unto  it.  All  the 
afiemoon  we  spent  in  communication  with  him.  We  would  gladly  been  rid 
of  him  at  night,  but  he  was  not  willing  to  go  this  night  Then  we  thought  to 
canr  him  on  ship-board,  wherewith  he  was  well  content,  and  went  uito  the 
iballop ;  but  tlie  wind  was  high  and  water  scant,  that  it  could  not  return  back. 
We  k)diged  [with  him]  that  night  at  SUphm  Hopkins*  house,  and  watched 
bimj* 

Thus,  through  the  means  of  this  innocent  Indian,  was  a  correspondence 
bappily  begun.  He  left  Plimouth  the  next  morning  to  return  to  MaasascU^ 
wbo,  he  said,  was  a  sachem  having  imder  him  60  men.  The  English  having 
left  some  tools  exposed  in  the  woods,  on  finding  that  they  were  missing,  righdy 
judged  the  Indians  had  taken  them.  They  complamed  of  this  to  Samoset  in 
ntber  a  threatening  air.  *^  We  willed  him  (say  they)  that  they  should  be 
brought  again,  otherwise  we  would  right  ourselves."  When  he  left  ^lem  **  he 
pvoouaed  within  a  night  or  two  to  come  again,"  and  bring  some  of  MusasoW^ 
men  to  trade  with  them  in  beaver  skins.  As  ffood  as  his  word,  Samoset  came 
tbe  next  Sunday,  ''and  bvouffht  with  him  5  other  tall,  proper  men.  Thev  had 
eveiy  man  a  deer's  skin  on  nim:  and  the  princioal  of  them  had  a  wild  cat^ 
ikin,  (HT  such  like,  on  one  arm.  They  had  most  of^them  long  hosen  up  to  theii 
0oinB,clo8e  made;  and  aboue  their  groins,  to  their  waist,  another  leather' 
uey  were  altogether  like  the  Irish  trousers.  They  are  of  compleidon  like  oiu 
£nfli^  gipsies ;  no  hair,  or  very  Utde,  on  their  faces ;  on  their  heads  long  bait 
to  their  shoulders,  only  cut  before:  some  trussed  up  before  with  a  feather 
broadwise  like  a  ftn;  another  a  tox-tail  hanging  out."  The  English  haa 
diarged  Samoset  not  to  let  any  who  came  with  hun  brin^  their  arms ;  thesoj 
tberefbre,  left  ''their  bows  and  arr&ws  a  quarter  of  a  nule  from  our  town. 
We  gave  th^n  entertainment  as  we  thought  was  fitting  them.  They  did  eat 
fiberaOy  of  our  English  victuaJs,"  and  appeared  very  friendly ;  "  sang  and 
danced  after  their  mani&er,  like  anticks."  "Some  of  them  had  their  facet 
painted  black,  firom  the  forehead  to  the  chin,  four  or  ^ve  fingers  broad :  others 
ifler  other  fiishions,  as  they  liked.  They  brought  three  or  four  skins,  but  we 
wouM  not  truck  with  them  all  that  day,  but  wished  them  to  bring  more,  and 
wa  would  truck  for  all:  which  they  promised  within  a  nifi^t  or  two,  and 
wonkl  leave  these  behind  them,  diough  we  were  not  willing  they  should ;  and 
dMy  broufffat  all  our  tools  aflain,  wnich  were  taken  in  the  woods,  in  our 
ibKDoe.    So,  because  of  the  aaj  [Sunday]|  we  dismiased  them  eo  soon  as  we 
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oould.  But  Sctrntadj  our  first  acquaintance,  either  was  sick,  or  feigned  himself 
■o,  and  would  not  go  with  them,  and  stayed  with  us  till  Wednesoiay  moming. 
Then  we  sent  him  to  them,  to  know  the  reason  they  came  not  according  tm 
dieir  words ;  and  we  gave  him  a  hat,  a  pair  of  stockings  and  shoes,  a  shirt,  anJt 
a  piece  of  cloth  to  tie  about  his  waist'* 

Scunosd  returned  axain,  the  next  day,  brin^g  with  him  SqvuadOy  mendonedl 
in  the  last  chapter.  He  was  '^the  only  native  (says  Mourt's  Relation)  of 
Patuxet,  where  we  now  inhabit,  who  was  one  or  tne  20  [or  24]  captives,  that 
by  Huni  were  carried  away,  and  had  been  in  England,  and  dwelt  m  Comhill 
with  master  John  i^amty  a  merchant,  and  could  speak  a  little  English,  with 
three  others.**  They  brought  a  few  articles  for  trade,  but  the  more  important 
news  ''that  their  great  sajramore,  Massasott,  was  hard  by,"  whose  introduo- 
tkm  to  them  accordingly  mUowed. 

In  June,  1621,  a  boy,  John  BtUingUmy  haying  been  lost  in  the  woods,  several 
EnglislK  with  Squanto  and  Tokamakanum,  undertook  a  voyage  to  Nausec  in 
search  for  him.  Squanto  was  their  interpreter ;  **  the  other,  Tokamahofiunt,  a 
special  firiend."  Tne  vpeather  was  fiur  when  they  set  out,  **  but  ere  they  bad 
been  Ions  at  sea,  there  arose  a  storm  of  wind  and  rain,  with  much  lighming 
and  thunder,  insomuch  that  a  [water]  spout  arose  not  far  from  them."  How- 
ever, they  escaped  danger,  ana  arrived  at  night  at  Cummaquid,  Here  they 
met  with  some  Indians,  who  informed  them  that  the  boy  was  at  NauseC 
These  Indians  treated  them  with  great  kindness,  inviting  them  on  shore  to  eat 
with  them. 

hfonough  was  sachem  of  this  place,  and  these  were  his  men.  <*  They  brought 
us  to  their  sachim  (says  Mowrl)  or  governor,  whom  they  call  fyanoughj^  wno 
then  appeared  about  26  years  of  ace,  ''but  very  personable,  gentle,  courteou% 
and  fiur-conditioned,  indeed,  not  l£e  a  savaffe,  save  for  his  attire.  His  enter- 
tainment was  answerable  to  his  parts,  and  nis  cheer  plentiful  and'  various.* 
Thus  is  portrayed  the  amiable  character,  fytmough^  by  those  who  knew  him. 
We  can  add  but  litde  of  him  except  his  wretched  fate.  The  severity  executed 
upon  ffittuwamd  and  Peksuot  caused  such  consternation  and  dread  of  the 
Efnglish  among  many,  that  they  fbreook  their  wonted  habitations,  fied  into 
•wainps,  and  lived  in  unhealthy  places,  in  a  state  of  starvation,  until  many  died 
with  diseases  which  they  had  thus  contracted.  Among  such  victims  were 
hanoughj  Aapind^  Coneconaniy  and  many  more.  Hence  Uie  English  supposed 
tney  were  in  PeksuoVs  con^^racy,  as  will  be  more  particulariy  related  nere- 
afker. 


WhUe  the  English  were  with  fyanaughf  at  Cummaquid,  they  relate  that 

"ley  juoged  to  be  no  less  than  100  y< 
who  ca|pe  to  see  them,  because  she  had  never  seen  English ;  "yet  (say  they) 


mere  was  an  old  woman,  whom  they  judged  to  be  no  less  than  100  years  old. 


[she]  could  not  behold  us  without  breaking  forth  into  great  passion,  weeping 
and  crying  excessively."  They  inquired  me  reason  of  it,  and  were  told  that 
die  had  tluee  sons,  "  who,  when  master  Hmd  was  in  these  parts,  went  aboard 
hb  ship  to  trade  with  him,  and  he  carried  them  captives  into  Spain."  Smtanio 
being  present,  who  was  carried  away  at  the  same  time,  was  acquainted  with 
the  circumstances,  and  thus  the  English  became  knowing  to  her  distress,  and 
told  her  they  were  sorry,  that  Hunt  was  a  bad  man.  but  that  all  the  other  Eng- 
lish were  well  diflposed,  and  would  never  injure  ner.  'They  then  gave  her  a 
few  trinkets,  which  considerably  appeased  her. 

Our  voyagers  now  proceed  to  Nauset,  accompanied  by  fymougk  and  two 
of  his  men.  Jiapind  was  the  sachem  of  this  place,  to  whom  Squcmio  was  sent^ 
hfonough  and  his  men  having  gone  before.  Sqwvf^  having  informed  Atjnnd 
tnat  his  English  friends  had  come  for  the  boy,  he  "came  (they  relate)  i;nth  a 
great  train,  and  brought  the  boy  with  him,"  one  carrying  him  through  dia 
water.  This  beiiuf  at  or  near  the  place  -sihete  an  attack  was  made  on  the 
English,  on  their  f&st  arrival  in  the  country,  as  has  been  related,  caused  them 
to  be  on  their  guard  at  this  time. 

At  this  time,  Aanind  had  in  his  company  "not  lees  than  an  hundred  f  half 
of  whom  attendea  the  boy  to  the  boat,  and  the  rest  "stood  aloof,"  with  their 
bows  and  arrows,  looking  on.  Agpind  delivered  up  the  boy  in  a  formal  man- 
ner, "behimg  with  beads,  and  made  peace  with  us:  we  b^towing  a  knife  on 
him,  and  likewise  on  another,  that  first  entertained  the  boy,  and  brought  him 
thitlier." 


L 
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fymough  did  not  accompany  the  expedition  in  their  return  from  Nauaet,  bat 
ireDt  home  by  land,  and  was  ready  to  entertain  the  company  on  their  return* 
From  contraiy  winds  and  a  want  of  fresh  water,  the  voyagers  were  obliged  to 
touch  again  at  Cummaquid.  <*  Tliere  (say  theyV  we  met  a^ain  with  fyanottghf 
and  the  most  of  his  town."  **  He,  being  still  wiUing  to  gratify  us,  took  a  rund- 
et,  and  led  our  men  in  the  dai^  a  great  way  for  water,  but  could  find  none 
good,  yet  brought  such  as  there  was  on  his  neck  with  them.  In  the  meantime 
the  women  joined  hand  in  hand,  singing  and  dancing  before  the  shallop  ;*  the 
men  also  showing  all  the  kindness  they  could,  hfonou^h  himself  taking  a 
bracelet  from  about  his  neck,  and  hanging  it  about  one  or  us." 

They  were  not  able  to  get  out  of  the  harbor  of  Cummaquid  from  baffling 
winds  and  tides,  which  h/anough  seeing,  the  next  mominff  he  ran  along  the 
shore  after  them,  and  they  took  him  into  their  shallop,  and  returned  with  him 
to  his  town,  where  he  entertained  them  in  a  manner  not  inferior  to  what  he  had 
done  before.  They  now  succeeded  in  getting  water,  and  shortly  after  returned 
home  in  safety.  ^ 

While  at  ^fauset,  the  Ikiglish  heard  that  Masscuoit  had  been  attacked  and 
carried  off  by  the  Narragansets,  which  led  to  the  expedition  of  Standiah  and 
Merton  against  Ccambitanij  as  will  be  found  related  in  his  life. 

About  tfiis  time,  six  sachems  of  die  neighboring  country  had  their  fidelity 
tested,  by  being  csall^  upon  to  sign  a  treaty  subjecting  themselves  to  King 
Jamts,  as  will  be  found,  also,  in  that  life.  But  to  return  again  to  Aspind^  ana 
other  sachems  of  Cape  Cod. 

^  By  the  improvidence  of  a  company  settled  at  Wessaguscus,  under  the  direc- 
tion of  Mr.  Thomoi  fFesUniy  in  1622,  they  had  been  brought  to  the  very  brink 
of  starvation  in  the  winter  of  that  year.  In  fact,  the  Plimouth  people  were  but 
very  little  better  off;  and  but  for  the  kindness  of  the  Indians,  the  worst  of 
conseauences  might  have  ensued  to  both  these  infant  colonies. 

As  tne  winter  progressed,  the  two  colonies  entered  into  articles  of  agreement 
to  go  on  a  trading  voyage  among  the  Indians  of  Cape  Cod  to  buy  com,  and 
whatever  else  might  conduce  to  their  livelihood.  Sqtutnio  was  pilot  in  this 
expedition ;  but  he  died  before  it  Was  accomplished,  and  the  record  of  his 
death  stands  thus  in  Winslow's  Reultion  : — 

''But  here  fat  Manamoyk,  since  Chatham],  though  they  had  determined  to 
make  a  second  essay  [to  pass  within  the  shoals  of  Cape  Cod] ;  yet  Qod  had 
otherwise  disposed,  who  struck  Tiaqtumtum  with  sicluiess,  insomuch  as  he 
there  died,  which  crossed  their  southward  trading,  and  the  more,  because  the 
master's  Mifficiency  was  much  doubted,  and  the  season  very  tempestuous,  and 
not  fit  to  go  upon  discovery,  having  no  guide  to  direct  them."  His  diso«tlery 
according  to  Prmcey  was  a  fever,  *'bleMling  much  at  the  nose,  which  the 
Indians  reckon  a  &tal  symptom."  He  desired  the  governor  wouU  pray  for 
him,  that  he  might  go  to  the  Englishmen's  God,  ^bequeathing  his  things  to 
sondry  or  his  Engl^  friends,  as  remembrances  of  his  love ;  of  whom  wo 
have  a  great  loss." 

Thus  *died  the  famous  SquofUo^  or  Tasquanlumf  in  December,  1623.  To 
him  the  pilgrims  were  greatly  indebted,  although  he  oflen,  through  extreme 
Iblly  and  shortsi^tedness,  gave  them,  as  well  as  himself  and  others,  a  great 
deal  of  trouble,  as  in  the  life  of  Miuscuoit  and  Hobomok  will  appear. 

Thus,  at  the  commencement  of  the  voyage,  the  pilot  was  taken  away  by 
death,  and  the  expedition  came  near  bem^  abandoned.  However,  before  , 
Squanto  died,  he  succeeded  in  introducing  his  fiiends  to  the  sachem  of  Man»- 
moick  and  his  people,  where  they  were  received  and  entertained  in  a  manner 
diat  would  do  honor  to  any  people  in  any  age.  It  is  the  more  worthy  of 
remark,  as  none  of  the  English  had  ever  been  there  before,  and  were  utter 
■trangers  to  them.  After  they  had  refreshed  them  **  with  store  of  venison  and 
other  victuals,  which  they  brought  them  in  great  abundance,"  they  sold  them 
"6  hogsheads  of  com  and  6eaiu,  Ountgh  (he  people  toert  hut  few" 

From  Manamoick  they  proceeded  to  Massachusetts,  but  could  do  nothing 

*  It  was  a  custom  with  most  Indian  nations  to  dance  when  stran^^ers  came  among  them. 
Bsron  Lahontan  says  it  was  the  manner  of  the  Iroouois  to  dance  "  loraque  let  ^tratlgert 
BBtMiil  dans  Uur  vaSf^  ou  que  leurt  emtemU  emxrient  ae#  ambatsadeun  pour  fitire  det  vroMh 
tmtmdepaix.'-^MtmoirudtL'Ameriqyef'n.llQ. 
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tbere,  as  Mr.  WtdoftCs  men  had  ruined  the  market  hjjmmg  'as  m<ich  for  a 
quart  of  com«  as  we  used  to  do  for  a  bearer's  skin."  Therefore  they  returned 
again  to  Cape  Cod,  to  Nauset,  **  where  the  sachem  Aspind  used  the  governor 
Tery  kindly,  and  where  they  bought  8  or  10  hogsheads  of  com  and  beans:  also 
at  a  place  called  MaiUtchiest^  where  they  had  like  kind  entertainment  and  com 
also.^  While  here,  a  violent  storm  drove  on  shore  and  so  damaged  their  piimace, 
that  they  could  not  get  their  com  on  board  the  ship :  so  they  made  a  stack  of  it, 
and  secured  it  from  the  weather,  by  covering  it  vnth  mats  and  sedge.  Aspind 
was  desired  to  watch  and  keep  wild  animals  from  destroying  it,  until  the^jr 
could  send  for  it ;  also,  not  to  suffer  their  boat  to  be  concerned  with.  All  ths 
he  &ithfully  did,  and  the  oovemor  returned  home  by  land,  ^  receiving  great 
kindneas  fit>m  the  Indians  by  the  wa^."  At  this  time  there  was  a  ^eat  sick- 
Dess  among  the  Massachusetts  Indians,  ^not  unlike  the  plague,  if  not  the 
same  f  but  no  particulars  of  it  are  recorded. 

Some  time  after,  Standish  went  to  bring  the  com  left  at  Nauset,  and,  as  usual, 
gets  himself  into  difficulty  with  the  Indian4  One  ofAspineVs  men  happening 
to  come  to  one  of  StandMs  boiUs,  whiclf  being  left  entirely  without  ^ard,  he 
took  out  a  few  trinkets,  such  as  **  bead&  scissors,  and  other  triftea,"  which  wh^i 
the  English  captain  found  out,  ^he  took  certain  of  his  company  with  him,  and 
went  to  the  sachem,  telling  him  what  had  happened,  and  requiring  the  same 
a^ain,  or  the  party  diat  stole  them,"  *^or  dst  Kt  tooula  revenge  ii  on  (hem  before 
hm  dtparivare^  and  so  departed  for  the  ni^ht,  ^^rtfutinft  whatsoever  Idndness  thof 
qferedJ*  However,  the  next  morning,  Amnet^  attenaed  by  many  of  his  men, 
went  to  the  English,  ''in  a  stately  manner,^  and  restored  all  the  ''trifles;"  for 
the  exposing  of  which  the  English  deserved  ten  times  as  much  reprehenaioa 
as  the  man  for  taking  them* 

SqiuaUo  being  the  only  person  that  escaped  the  great  sickness  at  PatuxeC, 
inquirers  for  an  account  of  that  calamity  will  very  reasonably  expect  to  find  it 
in  a  history  of  his  life.  We  therefore  will  relate  all  that  is  known  of  i^  not 
elsewhere  to  be  noticed  in  our  progress.  The  extent  of  its  ravages,  as  near  as 
wa  can  judge,  was  from  Narraganset  Bay  to  Kennebeck,  or  perhaps  Penob- 
scot, and  was  supposed  to  have  commenced  about  1617,  and  the  length  of  its 
duration  seems  to  have  been  between  two  and  three  years,  as  it  was  nearly 
abated  in  1619.  The  Indians  gave  a  frightful  account  of  it,  saving  that  they 
died  so  fast  "  that  the  living  were  not  able  to  bury  the  dead."  When  the  Eng- 
lish arrived  in  the  country,  their  bones  were  tluck  upon  the  ground  in  many 
places.  This  tliey  looked  upon  as  a  great  providence,  inasmuch  as  it  bad 
destroyed  "  multitudes  of  the  baEbaroua  h^Unen  to  make  way  for  the  chnaea 
people  of  God." 

"  Some  bad  npired  ia  fight— Um  braadt 
Slill  rusted  ia  their  bony  nands^ 

In  plague  and  famine  fome/* — Campbell. 

AH  wars  and  disasters,  in  those  day%  were  thought  to  be  preceded  by  some 
■trange  natural  appearance,  or,  as  appeared  to  them,  unnatural  appearance  or 
phenomenon  ;  hence  the  appearance  of  a  comet,  in  1618,  was  conaklered  by 
«ome  the  precursoft  of  this  pestilence.* 

We  will  give  here,  from  a  curious  work,  \  in  the  lancuafie  of  the  author,  an 
interesting  passage^  relating  to  this  melancholy  pmod  of  the  histoiy  of  the 
people  of  MoMaamoidy  in  which  he  re&rs  to  Sqaanio.  After  relating  the  fate  of 
a  French  ship's  crew  among  the  Wampanoags,  as  extracted  in  the  life  of  JIfot- 
9a9(nt^  in  continuation  of  the  accoimt,  he  proceeds  thus :  "  But  contrary  wiB& 
[the  Indians  having  said  "they  were  ao  many  that  God  could  not  kill  them,* 
when  one  of  the  Frenchmen  rebuked  them  for  their  "wickedness,"  telliiur 
them  God  would  destroy  them,]  in  short  time  after,  the  hand  of  God  wBi 
heavily  upon  them,  with  such  a  mortall  stroake,  that  they  died  on  heapa,  as 
they  lay  in  their  houses,  and  the  living,  that  were  able  to  shift  for  themselves 

would  runne  away  and  let  ^em  dy,  and  let  their  carkasee  ly  above  the  ground 

^— ^^— ^— ^— — — — »-^— ^^^^  — .^  1^^^.^^-^^—.  — ^^— — ^ 

*The  year  1618  seems  to  have  been  very  fruitful  in  comets,  "  as  therein  no  less  than  fbor 
were  observed/'  L  Mather's  Discourte  concermng  Comets,  108.  Boston,  l2roo.  IfiSS. 
There  may  be  M^n  a  curious  passage  coneeming  the  come!  of  1618  in  Ruskwortk^e  £BaL 
Col.  of  that  year. 

t  Naw  Eaglish  Canaan,  S3,  by  l%omas  Morton,  4to.  Amtterdom,  1637. 
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without  burialL  For  in  a  place  where  many  inhabited,  there  hath  been  hut 
one  left  alive  to  tell  what  became  of  the  rest ;  the  living  bein^  (as  it  seems)  not 
able  to  bury  the  dead.  They  were  left  for  crowed,  kites,  and  vermine  to  pray 
upon.  And  the  bones  and  skulls,  upon  the  several!  places  of  their  habitations, 
made  such  a  spectacle,  after  my  comming  into  those  parts,*  that,  as  I  travailed 
m  that  forrest  nere  the  Massachussets,  it  seemed  to  me  a  new-found  Golgotha." 

Sir  Ferdmando  ChrreSy  as  we  have  seen,  was  well  acquainted  with  the  coast 
of  New  England.  After  his  design  failed  at  Sagadahock,  he  tells  us  that  he 
sent  over  a  ship  upon  his  own  account,  which  was  to  leave  a  company  under 
one  Vines,\  to  remain  and  trade  in  the  country.  These  were  his  own  servants, 
and  he  ordered  **  them  to  leave  the  ship  and  ship's  company,  for  to  follow  their 
business  in  the  usual  place,  (for,  he  says,  I  knew  they  would  not  be  drawn  to 
seek  by  anv  means,)  by  these,  and  the  help  of  those  natives  formerly  sent  oven 
I  come  to  be  truly  informed  of  so  much  as  gave  me  assurance  that  in  time  I 
should  ^want  no  undertakers,  though  as  yet  I  was  forced  to  hire  men  to  stay 
there  the  winter  quarter,  at  extreme  rates,  and  not  without  danger,  for  that  the 
war|  had  consumed  the  Bashaba,  and  the  most  of  the  great  sagamores,  with 
such  men  of  action  as  followed  them,  and  those  that  remained  were  sore 
afflicted  with  the  plague  ;  for  that  the  country  was  in  a  manner  left  void  of 
inhabitants.  Notwithstanding,  Ftne«,  and  the  rest  with  him  that  lay  in  the 
cabins  with  those  people  that  died,  some  more,  some  less,  mightily,  (blessed  be 
God  for  it)  not  one  or  them  ever  felt  their  heads  to  ache  while  they  stayed 
there.**  Here,  although  we  are  put  in  possession  of  several  of  the  most  impor-^ 
tant  &cts,  yet  our  venerable  author  is  djeficient  in  one  of  the  main  particulars — 
I  mean  that  of  dates.  Therefore  we  sain  no  further  data  as  to  the  time  or 
continuance  of  this  plague  among  the  Indians ;  for  Sir  Ferdinando  adds  to  the 
above,  **  and  this  course  I  held  some  years  together,  but  nothing  to  my  private 
proftt,"  &C. 

In  Capt.  SmWs  account  of  New  England,  published  in  1631,  he  has  a 
passage  about  the  plague,  which  is  much  luce  that  we  have  given  above  from 
Mortwu  The  ship  cast  away,  he  says,  v^as  a  fishing  vessel,  and  the  man  that 
they  kept  a  prisoner,  on  telling  them  he  feared  his  €rod  would  destroy  them, 
thevking  made  him  stand  on  the  top  of  a  hill,  and  collected  his  people  about 
k  that  the  man  might  see  how  numerous  they  were.  When  he  had  done  this, 
he  demanded  of  the  Frenchman  whether  his  God,  that  he  told  so  much  about, 
had  so  many  men,  and  whether  they  could  kill  all  those.  On  his  assuring  the 
king  that  ho  could^  they  derided  him  as  before.  Soon  after,  the  PJAgue  carried 
off  all  of  the  Massachusetts,  5  or  600,  leaving  only  30,  of  whom  28  were  killed 
by  their  neighbors,  the  other  two  escaping  until  the  English  came,  to  whom 
they  save  their  country.  The  Ehiglish  told  the  Indians  that  the  disease  was 
the  plague.  Capt  Smith  says  this  account  is  second  hand  to  him,  and  therefore 
bm  to  be  excused  if  it  be  not  true  in  all  its  particulars. 

We  have  now  come  to  one  of  the  most  interesting  characters  in  Indian 
history. 

Massasoit,  chief  of  the  Wampenoags,  resided  at  a  place  called  Pokanoket 
or  Pawkunnawkut,  by  the  Indians,  which  is  now  included  in  the  town  of  Bris- 
tol, Rhode  Island.  He  was  a  chief  renowned  more  in  peace  than  war,  and 
was,  as  long  as  he  lived,  a  friend  to  the  Enfflish,  notwithstanding  they  conunitted 
rnieated  usurpations  upon  his  lands  and  Ubertie& 

This  chiers  name  has  been  written  with  ^preat  variation,  as  Woosameqtdnf  Aauhr 
mefuin^Oammequeny  Oscanekin,  OwsamequnifOwsamequineyUssamequeny  Wasoaty- 
tgm,  &c. ;  but  the  name  by  which  he  is  generally  knovm  in  history,  is  that  with 

which  we  commence  his  life.§    Mr.  Pnncty  in  his  Annals,  says  of  that  name, 

^^i^^-^^— — — — —        — ^— ^p— ^— ^^^^.^ 

•  Mr.  Morton  first  come  over  in  1622.  He  settled  near  Weymouth.  After  great  trouble 
and  loMes  from  those  of  a  different  reli^ou;  he  was  banished  out  of  the  country,  and  had  hit 
property  sjequpstered,  but  soon  after  returned.  He  died  in  York,  Me.,  1646.  If  it  be  pretended 
that  Morton  hnH  no  reHfriotiy  we  say,  **  Judge  not."    He  professed  to  have. 

t  Mr.  Richard  Vkwa.  America  painted  to  tlie  Li/if  by  Ferd.  Gorges,  Esq.  4to.  Lond.  1659. 

X  X  i^reat  \rar  among  the  Indians  at  this  time  is  mentioned  by  most  of  the  first  writers,  bat 
Ibe  particulars  of  it  cannot  be  known.  It  fcemu  to  have  been  between  the  Tarratmes  and 
trft>es  to  llie  west  of  Pasrataqua. 

tSome  have  derived  the  name  of  Ma$»achm»HU  from  this  chief,  but  that  eoQJeoture  is  nol 
e  heeded.    If  any  man  knew,  we  may  be  allowed  to  tuppose  that  Roiger  tVtlHami  M. 
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*the  printed  accoants  ffenerally  spell  him  MassasoU ;  Gov.  Bradford  writes 
him  Massasoytj  and  Massasoyetf  but  I  find  the  ancient  peopl(%  from  their 
fiithers  in  Pliinouth  colony,  pronounced  his  name  Ma-aas-go-U,^  Still  we  find 
no  inclination  to  change  a  letter  in  a  name  so  venerable,  and  which  has  been  sd 
long  established ;  for  if  a  writer  suffer  the  spirit  of  innovation  in  himself  he 
knows  not  where  to  stop,  and  we  pronounce  him  no  cmtiqnary. 

It  has  oflen  been  thought  strange,  that  so  mild  a  sachem  asMassasoit  should 
have  possessed  so  jp*eat  a  country,  and  our  wonder  has  been  increased  wlicn 
we  consider,  that  Indian  possessions  are  generally  obtained  by  prowess  and 
great  {iersonal  courage.  We  know  of  none  who  could  boast  of  such  extensive 
dominions,  where  aH  were  contented  to  consider  themselves  his  friends  and 
cliildren.  Powhatan,  PontiaCy  LitiU'turUe,  Ttcumseh,  and  many  more  that  we 
could  name,  have  swayed  many  tribes,  but  theirs  was  a  temporary  union,  in  an 
emergency  of  war.  That  Massasoit  should  be  able  to  hold  so  many  triboi 
together,  without  constant  war,  required  qualities  belonging  only  to  few.  That 
he  was  not  a  warrior  no  one  will  aUow,  when  the  testimony  of  .^natvon  is  so 
direct  to  the  point  For  that  great  chief  gave  Capt.  Church  **an  account  of 
what  mighty  success  he  had  had  formerly,  in  the  wars  against  many  nations 
of  Indians,  when  he  served  ^suhmequinj  PhUip^s  father." 

The  lunits  of  his  country  towards  the  Nipmuks,  or  inland  Indians,  are  not 
precise,  but  upon  the  east  and  west  we  are  sure.  It  is  evident,  however,  from 
the  following  extract,  that,  in  1647,  the  Nipmuks  were  rather  uncertain  about 
their  sachem,  and  probably  belonged  at  one  time  to  Massasotty  and  at  another 
to  the  Narra^ansets,  or  others,  as  circumstances  impelled.  "The  Nopnat 
(Nipnet,  or  Nipmuk)  Indians  having  noe  sachem  of  their  own  are  at  liberty ; 
part  of  them,  by  their  own  choice,  doe  appertaine  to  the  Narraganset  sachem, 
and  parte  to  the  Mohegens."  *  And  certainly,  in  1660,  those  of  Quabaog 
belonged  to  Ma^aasott  or  ffaaaamegtn,  as  he  was  then  called  (if  he  be  tho 
same),  as  will  be  evident  from  facts,  to  he  found  in  the  life  of  Uncaa,  He 
owned  Cape  Cod,  and  all  that  part  of  Massachusetts  and  Rhode  Island  between 
Narraganset  and  Massachusetts  bays;  extending  inland  between  Pawtucket 
and  Charles  rivers,  a  distance  not  satis&ctorily  ascertained,  as  was  said  before, 
together  with  all  the  contiguous  islands.  It  was  filled  with  many  tribes  or 
nations,  and  all  looking  up  to  him,  to  sanction  all  their  expeditions,  and  setde 
all  their  difficulties.  And  we  may  remark,  further,  with  regard  to  the 
Nipmuks,  that  at  one  time  they  were  his  tributaries.  And  this  seems  the  more 
probal)le,  for  in  PhUip*a  war  there  was  a  constant  intercourse  between  them, 
and  when  any  of  his  men  made  an  escape,  their  course  was  directly  into  the 
country  of  the  Nipmuks.  No  such  intercourse  subsisted  between  the  Narra- 
ffansets  and  either  of  these.  But,  on  the  contrary,  when  a  messenger  from  the 
Narragansets  arrived  in  the  country  of  the  Nipmuks,  with  the  heads  of  some 
of  the  English,  to  show  that  they  had  joined  m  the  war,  he  was  at  first  fired 
tipon,  though  afterwards,  when  two  additional  heads  were  brought,  he  wwi 
received  with  them. 

MasaaaoU  had  several  places  of  residence,  but  the  principal  was  Mount  Hope, 
or  Pokanoket.  The  English  early  gave  it  the  name  of  Mount  Hope,  but  from 
what  3ircumstance  we  have  not  learned.  Some  suppose  the  words  Mouni  Hope 
corrupted  from  the  Indian  words  Mon-iopy\  but  with  what  reason  we  are  not 
informed.  Since  we  have  thus  early  noticed  the  seat  of  the  ancient  chiefe,  be- 
fore proceeding  with  the  life  of  the  first  of  the  Wampanoacs,  we  will  eive  a 
description  of  it  It  appears  to  the  best  advantage  from  the  village%f  Fall 
River,  in  the  town  of  Troy,  Massachusetts,  from  which  it  is  distant  about  four 
miles.  From  this  place,  its  top  very  much  resembles  the  dome  of  the  state- 
He  learned  from  the  Indian  themselves,  **  UteU  the  Massachtaetts  were  called  so  from  the  Blue 
Hiils."  In  the  vocabulary  of  Indian  words,  by  Rev.  JoJin  CoUon,  Uie  defiuilioa  of  Massa- 
thxtsett  is,  "  an  hUl  in  the' form  of  an  arrotc^s  head." 
*  Ilecords  of  the  U.  Col.  in  Hazard j  ii.  94. 

t  Aldetes  Collection  of  Ephaphs,  iv.  686.  President  StUes,  in  bis  notes  to  the  second 
•ditionof  Church's  Hist.  Philip's  War,  p.  7,  spells  it  Mont-haup ;  but  it  is  not  so  in  the 
text  of  either  edition.  Moreover,  we  have  not  been  able  to  discover  that  Mon-top  is  derived 
from  Indian  word  or  words,  and  do  not  hesitate  to  proDounce  it  a  corruption  of  the  twc 
Bnglish  words  commonly  used  iu  namiog  it. 
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bouse  in  Boston,  as  seen  from  many  places  in  die  vicinity,  at  four  or  five  mfles 
distBDce.  Its  height  by  admeasurement  is  said  to  be  about  QOO  feet*  It  k 
Teiy  steep  on  the  side  towards  Pocaaset,  and  its  appearance  is  very  regular 
To  its  natural  appearance  a  gentleman  of  Bristol  has  contributed  to  add 
materially,  by  placing  upon  its  summit  a  circidar  sunmier-house,  and  this  is  a 

Principal  reason  why  it  so  much  resembles  the  Massachusetts  state-house. 
'his  mounL  therefor^  since  some  time  previous  to  1834,  does  not  appear  as  in 
the  days  of  Massasoi^  and  as  it  did  to  his  eariy  friends  and  visitors,  Winslow 
and  Uamden.  It  was  sufficiently  picturesque  without  such  addition,  as  an 
immense  stone  originally  form^  its  summit,  and  completed  its  domelike 
appearance.  The  octagonal  summer-house  being  placed  upon  this,  completes 
the  cupola  or  turret  From  this  the  view  of  Providence,  Warren,  Bristol,  and, 
indeed,  the  whole  surrounding  country,  is  very  beautiful 

This  eminence  was  known  among  the  Narragansets  by  the  name  Pokanokd^ 
which  signified  in  their  language  the  loood  or  Umd  on  the  other  side  of  Ote  watery 
and  to  th6  Wampanoags  by  the  name  Sowwama.  And  it  is  worthy  remark  her© 
that  Kuequenaku  was  the  name  of  the  place  where  Philadelphia  now  stands. 
Mr.  Hedtopekter  says,  it  signified  the  grove  of  the  long  pine  trees.  There  was  a 
place  in  Middleborough,  and  another  in  Raynham,  wnere  he  spent  some  part 
of  particular  seasons,  perhaps  the  summer.  The  place  in  Ra^riham  was  near 
Fowtinff  Pond,  and  he  no  doubt  had  many  others. 

Sir  Francis  Drake  is  the  first,  of  whom  we  have  any  account,  that  set  fbot 
upon  the  shores  of  New  England.  This  was  in  1586,  about  seven  years  after 
be  had  taken  possession,  and  named  the  same  country  New  Endand  or  New 
Albion,  upon  tne  western  side  of  the  continent  It  is  an  error  of  long  standing, 
that  Prince  Charles  named  the  country  New  England,  and  it  even  now  so 
itands  upon  the  pa^  of  history.  But  it  is  very  clear  that  Sur  Francis  is  justly 
entided  to  the  cmiit  of  it  American  historians  seem  to  have  looked  no  fiir- 
tfaer  than  Prince  and  Robertson,  and  hence  assert  that  Capt  Smith  named  the 
country  New  England.  We  will  now  hear  Smith  \  on  this  matter.  **  New 
England  is  that  part  of  America,  in  the  Ocean  sea,  opposite  to  JVbtui  Mnon,  m 
the  South  Sea,  discovered  by  the  most  memorable  Sir  Francis  Drake,  in  his 
Toyage  about  the  world,  in  regard  whereof  this  is  stiled  New  England." 

Capt.  SmiUij  in  1614,  made  a  survey  of  the  coast  of  what  is  now  New  Eng- 
land, and  because  the  country  was  already  named  New  England,  or,  which  is 
the  sanae,  New  Albion,  upon  its  western  coast,  he  thought  it  most  proper  to 
stamp  it  anew  upon  the  easterm.  Therefore  Capt  Smith  neither  takes  to  him- 
self the  honor  of^namingNew  Endand,  as  some  writers  of  authority  assert,  nor 
does  he  give  it  to  King  VharUSf  as  Dr.  Robertson  and  many  others,  copying  him, 
have  done. 

The  noble  and  generous  minded  Smithy  unlike  AmaricuSy  would  not  permit 
or  sufiTer  his  respected  fiiend  and  cotemporary  to  be  deprived  of  any  honor 
due  to  him  in  his  d^  ;  and  to  which  we  may  attribute  the  revival  of  the  name 
New  England  in  1614. 

It  was  upon  some  part  of  Cape  Cod  that  the  great  circumnavigator  landed. 
He  was  visited  bv  the  ''king  of^  the  country,"  vmo  submitted  his  territories  to 
hkn,  as  Hioh  had  done  on  the  western  coast  After  several  days  of  mutual 
trade,  and  exchange  of  kindnesses,  during  which  time  the  natives  became 
gready  attached  to  Sir  Francisy  he  de|)artod  for  England.  Whether  the  "king 
of  the  country  "  here  mentioned  were  Massasoiiy  we  have  not  the  means  of 
knowing,  as  our  accounts  do  not  give  any  name ;  but  it  was  upon  his  domin- 
ions that  fbj»  first  landing  was  miade,  and  we  have  therefore  thought  it  proper 
to  be  thus  particular,  and  which,  we  venture  to  predict,  will  not  be  unaccepta- 
ble to  our  readen4 

•  Yamoydeo,  259. 

t  Sec  bis  "  Deacription  of  N.  England^**  and  the  error  majr  beneefortb  be  dispensed  with. 

t  The  first  authority  which  we  found  for  these  interesting  facts,  (interesting^  to  every  son  of 
New  En^and,)  is  a  work  entitled  **  Naval  Biography/'  e^c.  of  Great  Britain,  2  vols.  8vo. 
Loodon.  1805,  and  is  in  these  words  >— <'  The  first  attempt  towards  a  regular  colonization  of 
N.  England,  occurs  ip  the  year  1606.  It  will  easily  be  recollected,  that  this  part  of  the  Aroer* 
icao  cootineat  was  first  distinguished  by  the  captains  Bartow  ami  Amidat ;  that  Sir  Francis 
DraJte^  when  he  todfhed  here  on  his  return  from  the  West  Indies,  in  1566,, was  the  first  Eng- 
iriMaan  who  landed  in  these  parti,  aiKl  to  wfaoq  one  of  the  LwliankiagiBubm^^ 
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kmded  in  many  places  upon  the  ahorea  of  Ma$9a»oiif$  dominiona,  one 
of  which  places  he  named  Pjunoiil^  which  happened  to  be  the  same  which 
now  bears  that  name. 

Our  accounts  make  Capt  Bmikclomew  QotnM  the  next  visitor  to  the  shores 
oi  Massasoitf  after  Sir  IhsncU  Drake.  His  voyage  was  in  1602,  and  he  was 
the  first  who  came  in  a  direct  course  horn  Old  to  New  England.  He  landed 
in  the  same  place  where  Sir  Dranda  did  16  years  before.  Tne  route  had  liith- 
erto  been  by  the  Canaries  and  West  India  Islands,  and  a  voyage  to  and  fiiom 
New  England  took  up  nearly  a  year. 

We  can  know  nothing  of  the  early  times  of  MasiasotL  Our  next  visitor  to 
his  countnr,  that  we  shau  here  notice,  was  Capt  Thomas  Dtrmer.  This  was 
in  May,  1619.  He  sailed  for  Monhigon ;  thence,  in  that  month,  for  VirgiDia, 
in  an  open  pinnace ;  consequently  was  obliged  to  keep  close  in  shore.  He 
found  places  which  had  been  inhabited,  but  at  that  time  contained  no  people ; 
and  fiuther  onward  nearly  all  were  dead,  of  a  great  sickness,  which  was  then 
m«vailing,  but  nearly  abated.  When  he  came  to  Plimouth,  all  were  dead. 
From  thence  he  traveled  a  day's  journey  into  the  country  westward,  to  Na- 
masket,  now  Middleborough.  From  this  plaoe  he  sent  a  messenger  to  visit 
Mag$asoU.  In  this  expedition,  he  redeemed  two  Frenchmen  firom  MkusasaH'e 
people,  who  had  been  cast  away  on  the  coast  three  years  before. 

tfut  to  be  more  particular  with  Capt  Dermer,  we  will  hear  him  in  his  own 
manner,  which  is  byli  letter  he  wrote  to  Samud  Pwrchas^  the  compiler  of  the 
Pilgrimage,  dated  27  Dec  1619. 

**When  I  arrived  at  my  savage's  [SquanU>^$\  native  country,  (finding  all 
dead,)  I  travelled  alongst  a  day's  journey,  to  a  place  called  Nimma^aqu^ 
where  finding  inhabitants,  I  despatched  a  messenger,  a  day's  journey  farther 
west,  to  Pocanokit,  which  bordereth  on  the  sea ;  whence  came  to  see  me  two 
kings,  attended  with  a  ^uard  of  50  armed  men,  who  being  weU  satisfied  with 
that  my  sava^  and  I  discoursed  unto  them,  (beinff  de^rous  of  noVelty,)  gave 
me  content  m  whatsoever  I  demanded ;  where  I  round  that  former  relations 
were  true.    Here  I  redeemed  a  Frenchman,  and  afterwards  another  at  Massta- 

and  that  Capt.  GosnoU,  who  made  a  little  stay  in  the  same  fflace,  gave  such  a  report  of  N. 
En^^and  as  to  attract  the  attentioo  of  his  adveoturous  countrymen,  some  of  whom  immediately 
procured  a  charter,"  &c. — Vol.  I.  p.  337,  338.  If  we  could  1uk>w  from  whence  the  above  was 
taken  (that  is,  the  authority  the  writer  of  that  work  made  use  of),  it  might  at  once,  perhaps, 
settle  the  question.  Oldmixon,  I.  25,  has  the  same  fact,  though  not  quite  so  circumstaiiiisulv 
related.  Mr.  Bancroft,  in  his  1.  Vol.  of  the  Iljst.  United  States,  supposes  Ofdmiron,  ihrou^ 
carelessness,  mistakes  Drake's  landing  in  California,  in  U79,  for  that  in  N.  England,  in  16d6, 
because,  as  we  suppose,  be  bad  not  seen  the  fact  elsewhere  stated.  But  Drake  was  40  days 
fimn  Virginia  to  Plymouth,  which  would  rive  bim  time  enough  to  have  visited  N.  England. 
See  "  The  Life  and  Dangerous  Voyages  of  Sir  Frax^cU  Drake/*  &,c.,  small  12mo.,  London, 
(without  date),  page  133.    See  also  StUh^s  Virginia,  p.  16. 

What  is  said  in  Blom^s  account  of  America,  p.  zlO,  is  not  very  conclusive.  His  words 
are,  "The  year  following  (1585),  Sir  FUctuird  OreenoiU  conveyed  an  English  colony  thither 
[this  author  mistakes  the  situation  of  the  places  be  describes,  in  a  wretched  manner],  under  the 
government  of  Mr.  Ralph  Lone,  who  continued  there  [yet  ne  is  speaking  of  N.  Eng.]  till  the 
next  year  (1586),  but,  upon  some  extraordinary  occsuion,  returned,  with  Sir  Francis  Drake, 
into  England,  being  accounted  by  some  the  first  discoverer  thereof."  BlorneU  vi-ork  w^is 
printed  in  1687,  and  may  have  been  Oldmixon*s  authority.  In  the  Gent.  Mag.,  Vol.  XXV., 
p.  291.  it  is  said,  *'  Sir  Francis  Drake^  who  made  a  discent  on  the  coast,  continued  there  but  a 
very  snort  time,  so  that  whatever  had  been  known  of  this  country  was  so  much  forgotten  in  IGOS, 
that  Qosnold  fell  in  with  the  coast  by  accident,  as  be  was  pursuing  another  design.''  Forster's 
error  about  Sir  Francises  beinr  on  the  coast  in  1585,  is  surprising;  but  it  is  stin  more  surpris- 
ing  that  any  one,  pretending  lobe  an  historian,  should  copy  it.  See  Forster,  S95,  and  Ansymeh, 
Ifewfoundiand,  74.  In  Prince's  Worthies  of  Devon,  an  account  of  Sir  Bernard  Drake*s 
ejn>edition  to  the  New  England  seas^  in  1585,  may  be  seen ;  also  in  Purchase,  v.  1862.  Quc^n 
Elizabeth  sent  over  Sir  Bernard,  with  a  naval  force,  to  dispossess  any  Portuguese,  or  othc  r«. 
that  he  might  find  fishing  there.  He  found  many  vessels  employed  in  that  business,  some  of 
which  he  captured,  and  dispersed  the  rest,  and  returned  to  England  with  several  Portaguese 
prizes.  Now  it  is  not  at  all  improbable  that  Elizabeth  had  instructed  Sir  Francis  to  coast  up 
mto  these  seas,  when  be  had  finished  his  designs  in  South  America  and  Virginia,  to  see  if  tberp 
urere  any  vessels  of  other  nations  usurping  the  ri^ts  of  her  citizens ;  and  hence  inattentive 
writers  have  confounded  the  names  of  Sir  Bernard  and  Sir  Francis,  they  being  both  distin- 
guished admirals  at  Ihat  time,  and  both  having  the  same  surname,  and  originaJly  of  the  same 
nimily.  The  expedition  of  Sir  Bernard  was  me  year  before  that  of  Sir  Francis,  and  hence 
arose  the  anachronism.  Several  English  navigators  had  been  on  this  coast  before  1600.  CapL 
Oeor^e  Drake  made  a  yoyage  to  tl^  river  St.  Lawrence  in  1593;  but  vriwther  any  of  then 
laoded  in  what  it  now  New  England,  is  at  present  tuknown. 
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diusit,  who  three  yean  smce  escaped  shipwreck  at  die  north-east  of  Cape 
CoA" 

We  have  mentioDed  his  inteiriew  with  MasaoMU^  whom  we  suppose  was 
one  of  the  kingB  mentioned  in  the  letter,  and  ^widequina  was  no  aoubt  the 
oiber. 

In  another  letter,  Mr.  Dtrmtr  says  the  Indians  would  have  killed  him  at 
Namasket,  had  not  Squanto  entreated  hard  for  him.  **  Their  demre  of  revenge 
|he  adds)  was  occasioned  by  an  Englishman,  who,  having  many  of  them  on 
board,  made  great  slaMghter  of  them  with  their  murderers  and  small  shot,  when 
(as  thev  say)  they  offered  no  injury  on  their  parts.'' 

Mr.  ^Phmas  Morion^*  the  author  who  made  himself  so  merry  at  the  expense 
of  the  Pilgrims  of  Plimouth,  has  the  following  passase  concerning  these 
Frenchmen: — ^It  fortuned  some  few  yeares  oetore  the  English  came  to 
iahabit  at  new  Plimmouth  in  New  England,  that,  upon  some  distast  given  ha 
die  Massachussets  Bay,  by  Frenchmen,  then  trading  there  with  the  natives  for 
beaver,  they  set  upon  the  men,  at  such  advantage,  that  they  killed  manie  of 
tbein,  burned  their  shipp,  then  riding  at  anchor  by  an  island  there,  now  caJled 
Ptddocf^B  Mandj  in  memory  of  Lwnard  Peddock  that  landed  there,  (where 
many  wilde  anckiesf  haunted  that  time,  which  bee  thought  had  bm  tame,)  dis- 
tributing them  unto  five  sachems  which  were  lords  of  the  severall  territories 
•djoyning,  they  did  keep  them  so  long  as  they  lived,  only  to  sport  themselves 
tt  them,  and  made  these  five  Frenchmen  fetch  them  wood  and  water,  which  is 
the  generall  worke  they  require  of  a  servant  One  of  these  five  men  outliving 
the  rest,  had  learned  so  much  of  their  language,  as  to  rebuke  them  for  their 
bloudv  deede :  saying  that  God  would  be  angry  with  them  for  it ;  and  that  he 
would  in  his  displeasure  destroy  them ;  but  the  salvages  (it  seems,  boasting 
of  their  strenffth)  replyed,  and  said,  that  they  were  so  many  tbat  Qiyd  could  not 
kiO  them."  This  seems  to  be  the  same  story,  only  differently  told  fix)m  that 
related  aboire  fit>m  SmUL 

Dec  1 1,  O.  S4  1630,  the  pilgrims  had  arrived  at  Plimouth,  and  possessed 
themselves  of  a  portion  of  MassasofJPa  country.  With  the  nature  of  their 
proceedings,  he  was  at  first  unacquainted,  and  sent  occasionally  some  of  his 
men  to  observe  their  strange  motions.  Very  fbw  of  these  Indians,  however, 
were  seen  by  the  pilgrims.  At  length  he  sent  one  of  his  men,  who  had  been 
some  time  witih  tne  Enfflish  fishing  vessels  about  the  country  of  the  Kenne- 
beck,  and  had  learned  a  little  of  then*  language,  to  observe  more' strictly  what 
was  undressing  amonff  the  stranffers  at  his  place  of  Patuzet,  which  these 
intruderB  now  odled  Phmouth.    This  was  m  March,  1621. 

•hi his  '^  New  Canaan,**  22, 23. 

t  Modem  oaturelists  do  not  seem  to  hare  been  acquainted  with  this  animal ! 

tThe  lencth  of  a  jrear  was  fixed  by  Juluu  Caeaar  at  366  days  and  6  bourSy  or  3651  days. 
Imsl  <^  a  day  being  omitted  for  4  years  amounted  to  a  whole  day,  and  was  then  aadeo  to 
Ae  965  in  the  month  of  Februaryf  which  4th  year  was^  called  leom  year,  because  it  leaped 
forward  one  day.  JBut  by  thb  supiputation  it  was  perceived  that  the  year  was  too  long,  and 
eooseqoently  die  seasons  were  geltine  out  of  place.  Pope  O^gory  found,  in  1582,  that  the 
vernil  eqoiiiox,  which  at  the  time  of  the  Nicene  cotmen,  A.  D.  3u,  fell  on  2i  March,  fell  now 
10  days  beyond  it ;  therefore  he  ordered  10  days  to  be  struck  eut  of  October,  1582  ^  and  to 
nrerent  tbe  recurrence  of  the  difficulty  in  future,  decreed  that  3  days  should  be  aoated  m  every 
400  years,  by  restoring  leap  years  to  common  years  at  the  end  or  3  successive  centuries,  and 
nukmg  leap  year  agam  at  tbe  close  of  every  4tb  century.  Thuff  1700,  1800, 1900, 2100,  &c. 
thoofh  divisible  by  4,  are  common  years,  but  2000, 2400, 2800,  dte.  are  leap  years.  This 
Bsethod  of  keeping  the  year  is  called  Nxw  Style,  and  that  before  the  reformation  by 
Gregory,  Old  Sty  lx.  Even  this  correction  does  not  set  the  year  exactly  right ;  but  the  error 
ii  so  small  that  it  amounts  to  scarce  a  da^  and  a  half  in  5000  yeart,  and  we  need  not 
troahl^  ourselves  about  a  nearer  approiimation. 


AlTm^  the  11  Dec.  O.  S.,  the  22  N.  S.  The  reason  also  of  our  adding  11  days  instead  of  10 
is  obvious,  becauiie,  in  adoptmg  the  Catholic  method  170  years  after  it  had  been  introduced 
by  Oregory,  another  day  was  gained,  and  therefore  10-|-1sk11. 
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W%  have,  in  speaking  ofSamMd  and  SquantOf  observed  that  it  was  through 
the  agency  oftht^  former  that  a  knowledge  was  eained  by  the  pilgrims  of  Mat' 
$asoU,  It  was  upon  22  March,  1631,  that  they  Drought  the  welcome  news  to 
Plimoutli,  that  tlieir  chief  was  near  at  hand:*  '^  and  they  brought  with  them 
(say  the  Pilgrims)  some  few  skins  to  truck,  and  some  red  herrini^s,  newly  taken 
ana  dried,  out  not  salted ;  and  signified  unto  us,  that  their  great  sagamore, 
Massasoit,  was  hard  by,  with  Quadequina,  his  brother.  They  could  not  well 
express  in  English  what  they  would ;  but  af\er  an  hour  the  king  came  to  the 
top  of  an  hUl  [supposed  to  be  that  now  called  ffatson'Mj  on  the  south  side  of 
Town-brook]  over  a^inst  us,  and  had  in  his  train  60  men,  that  we  could 
well  behold  them,  and  they  us.  We  were  not  willing  to  send  our  governor 
to  them,  and  they  unwilling  to  come  to  us:  so  Squoanio  went  again  unto  him, 
who  brought  word  that  we  should  send  one  to  parley  witii  him,  which  we  did, 
which  was  Edward  Window^  to  know  his  mind,  and  to  signiiy  the  mind  and 
will  of  our  governor,  which  was  to  have  tradinff  and  peace  with  him.  We 
sent  to  the  king  a  pair  of  knives,  and  a  copper  chain,  with  a  jewel  in  it.  To 
Quadtquina  we  sent  likewise  a  knife,  and  a  jewel  to  hang  in  his  ear,  and 
withal  a  pot  of  strong  water,  a  good  quantity  of  biscuit,  and  some  butter, 
which  were  uU  willingly  accepted.** 

The  Englishman  then  made  a  speech  to  him  about  his  kind's  love  and  good- 
ness to  him  and  his  people,  and  that  ho  accepted  of  him  as  his  friend  and  ally 
^  He  hked  well  of  the  speech,  (say'the  English,)  and  heard  it  attentively,  though 
the  interpreters  did  not  well  eicpress  it  After  he  had  eaten  and  drunk  himself 
and  given  the  rest  to  his  company,  he  looked  upon  our  messenger's  sword  and 
armor,  which  he  had  on,  with  intimation  of  his  desire  to  buy  it ;  but,  on  the 
other  side,  our  messenger  showed  his  unwillingness  to  part  with  iL  In  the 
end  he  leil  him  in  the  custody  of  ^uadeqaina^  his  brother,  and  came  over  the 
brook,  and  some  20  men  following  him.  We  kept  six  or  seven  as  hostages  for 
our  messenger." 

As  Massasoit  proceeded  to  meet  the  English,  they  met  him  with  six  soldiers, 
who  saluted  each  other.  Several  of  his  men  were  with  him,  but  aU  left  their 
bows  and  arrows  behind.  They  were  conducted  to  a  new  house  which  was 
partly  finished,  and  a  green  rug  was  spread  upon  the  floor,  and  several  cush- 
ions for  MassasoU  and  his  chiefs  to  sit  down  upon.  Then  came  the  English 
governor,  followed  by  a  drunnuer  and  trumpeter  and  a  few  soldiers,  and  after 
kissing  one  another,  all  sat  down.  Some  strong  water  being  brought,  the 
governor  drank  to  MaMOsoU,  who  in  his  turn  ^  mrank  a  great  drau^t,  that 
made  him  sweat  all  the  while  after." 

They  now  proceeded  to  make  a  treaty,  which  stipulated,  that  neither  MosmO' 
$oU  nor  any  of  his  people  should  do  hurt  to  the  English,  and  that  if  tbev 
did  they  should  be  given  up  to  be  punished  by  them  ;  and  tliat  if  the  English 
did  any  harm  to  him  or  any  of  his  people,  they  (the  Eneltsk)  would  do  the  like 
to  them.  That  if  any  did  unjustly  war  against  him,  the  English  were  to  aid 
him,  and  he  was  to  do  the  same  in  his  turn,  and  by  so  doing  King  James  would 
esteem  him  his  fiiend  and  ally. 

'*  All  which  (they  say|  the  king  seemed  to  like  well,  and  it  was  applauded 
of  his  ft>IIower8.''  Ana  they  add,  **  Ail  the  while  he  sat  by  the  governor,  he 
trembled  for  fear." 

At  this  time  he  is  described  as  "a  very  lusty  man,  in  his  best  years,  an  able 
body,  grave  of  countenance,  and  spare  of  speech ;  in  his  attire  little  or  nothing 
dififering  from  the  rest  of  his  followers,  only  in  a  great  chain  of  white  bone 
beads  about  his  neck ;  and  at  it,  behind  his  neck,  hangs  a  little  bag  of  tobacco. 
Which  he  drank,  and  gave  us  to  drink.f    His  face  was  painted  with  a  sad  red 

*  Mourt'9  narrative  is  here  continued  from  the  last  extract  in  p.  tO,  without  any  omission. 

1 1  presume  that  by  *'  drinking  tobacco/'  smoking  is  meant.  The  pilgrims  were  probably 
■ot  acquainted  with  the  practice  of  smoking  at  all,  and  hence  this  sort  of  misnomer  is  qpt 
tlrai^,  thouffh  it  may  be  thought  a  little  odd.  llow  long  smokir^  went  by  the  name  ol 
SnnBns:  at  Pfimoath  I  do  not  learn :  but  in  1646  this  enury  is  found  in  the  Ptimouth  records  i 
— ^'  Anthony  Thacher  and  George  role  were  chosen  a  committee  to  draw  up^au  oHer  coa- 
earning  disorderly  drinking  of  Tobacco." 

Roger  WtUianu  says,  m  his  Key,  "  Generally  all  the  men  throughout  the  country  have  a 
lobacco-bag,  with  a  pipe  in  it,  hanging  at  their  back." 

Dr.  Thachtr  sayt,  that  an  aged  man  in  Plimouth,  who  was  a  great  smoker,  used  to  tefn 
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like  murrey,  and  oUed  both  head  and  &ce,  that  he  looked  greasily.  AH  hk 
foUowere  Ukewise  were,  in  their  faces,  in  part  or  in  whole,  painted,  some  black, 
some  red,  some  yellow,  and  some  white ;  some  with  crosses  and  other  antic 
works ;  some  had  skins  on  them,  and  some  naked ;  all  strong,  tall  men  in  ap- 
pearance. Tlie  king  had  in  his  bosom,  hanging  in  a  string,  a  great  long  knife. 
'He  manrelled  much  at  our  trumpet,  and  some  of  his  men  would  sound  it  as 
weD  as  they  could.  Samaset  and  tSquanio  stayed  tdl  night  with  us.**  MasaasaU 
retired  into  the  woods,  about  half  a  mile  fh>m  the  Enguah,  and  there  encamped 
at  night  with  his  men,  women  and  children.    Thus  ended  March  22d,  162L 

During  his  iinn  visit  to  the  EkiglLsh,  he  expressed  great  signs  of  fear,  and 
during  the  treaty  could  not  refrain  from  tremoling.*  Thus  it  is  easy  to  see 
bow  much  hand  he  had  in  making  it,  but  tBaM  that  there  had  never  hem  wor$€ 
rnies  made. 

It  was  agreed  that  some  of  his  people  should  come  and  plant  near  by,  in  a 
tew  days,  and  live  there  all  summer.  ''That  night  we  kept  good  watch,  but 
there  was  no  appearance  of  danger.  The  i^xt  morning  divers  of  their  peofdie 
came  over  to  us,  hopiug  to  get  some  victuals,  as  we  imagined.  Some  or  them 
told  us  the  king  would  have  some  of  us  come  to  see  him.  Capt  Standish  and 
baae  J&derUm  went  venterously,  who  were  welcomed  of  him  after  their  man- 
ner. He  ^ve  them  three  or  four  ground  nuts  and  some  tobacco.  We  cannot 
yet  conceive,  (they  continue,)  but  that  he  is  willing  to  have  peace  with  us ;  for 
thev  have  seen  our  people  sometimes  alone  two  or  three  in  the  woods  at  work 
and  fowling,  when  as  they  offered  them  no  harm,  as  they  mi^ht  easily  hav« 
done ;  and  especially  because  he  hath  a  potent  adversary,  the  Narrohigansets,t 
that  are  at  war  with  him,  against  whom  he  thinks  we  ma^  be  some  stren^h  to 
him ;  for  our  pieces  are  terrible  unto  them.  This  mommg  they  stayed  till  10 
ctt  \\  of  the  clock ;  and  our  governor  bid  them  send  the  kii^s  kettle,  and  fiUed 
it  with  peas,  which  pleased  them  well ;  and  so  they  went  their  way."  Thus 
ended  the  first  visit  ofMassasoit  to  the  pilgrims.  We  should  here  note  that  he 
ever  after  treated  the  English  with  kmcmess,  and  the  peace  now  concluded 
was  undisturbed  for  nearly  40  years.  Not  that  any  writing  or  articles  of  a 
treaty,  of  which  he  never  had  any  adequate  idea,  was  the  cause  of  his  fHendly 
behavior,  but  it  was  the  natural  goodness  of  his  heart. 

The  pilgrims  report,  that  at  this  time  he  was  at  war  with  the  Narraganseta. 
But  if  tnis  were  the  case,  it  could  have  been  nothing  more  than  some  small 
riurmisbin^. 

Meanwhde  Squanio  and  Samoset  remained  with  the  English,  instructing  them 
how  to  live  in  their  country ;  equal  in  all  respects  to  Sobinson  Cru9o^s  man 
Friday^  and  had  De  Foe  lived  in  that  age  he  might  have  made  as  good  a  story 
from  their  history  as  he  did  from  that  ofMexarSter  Selkirk,-^^  Squanto  went  to 
fish  [a  day  or  two  after  MassasoU  left]  for  eels.  At  night  he  came  home  with 
as  many  as  he  could  lift  in  one  hand,  which  our  people  were  glad  of.  Ther 
were  fat  and  sweet  He  trod  them  out  with  his  &et,  and  so  caught  them  with 
his  hands,  without  any  other  instrument" 

a  drimkmg  tobacco.  Hist.  Plim.  34.  This  we  infer  was  within  the  recollection  oMie  au- 
thor. 

The  notion  that  tobacco  is  so  called  (torn  the  island  Tobago,  is  erroneously  entertained  br 
many.  When  Sir  Francis  Drake  discovered  the  country  to  the  north  of  California,  in  1579. 
the  writer  of  the  account  of  his  voyage  says,  the  Indians  preseuteU  the  admiral  with  a  smaJl 
basket  made  of  rushes,  filled  with  an  hert>  they  called  tahah.  From  another  passage  it 
appears,  that  ll>e  Indians  of  that  region,  like  those  of  New  England,  had  bags  in  which  tobacco 
was  carried.     Bunuifs  Voyages ^  1.  344-7. 

*  And,  with  this  fact  beforeliim.  the  author  of  ''  Tales  of  the  huUans**  says;  the  treaty  was 
made  with  deliberation  and  cheerfulness  on  the  part  of  Mcusasoit ! 

t  Few  Indian  names  have  been  spelt  more  ways  than  this.  From  the  nature  of  the  Indian 
lansnage,  it  is  evident  that  no  r  snould  be  used  in  it.  Nahigonsik  and  Nantiganstck.  R. 
WWiams. — Necbegansitt,  Oookin. — Nantynansiks,  CalUnder. — Nanohigganset,  Winslow's 
Crood  News  from  N.  £n^.— Ncuihyganset,  Judge' Jofmson^s  IdfeofOen.  c?r««i«.— These  are 
Set  few  of  the  permutations  without  the  r,  and  wose  with  it  are  still  more  numerous. 

Tlie  meaning  of  the  name  is  still  uncertain.  Madam  Knightf  in  her  Journal,  22  and  2^ 
fays,  at  a  place  where  she  happened  to  put  up  for  a  night  in  that  country,  she  heard  some  oi 
the  **  town  topers  "  disputing  about  the  origin  of  the  word  Narraganset  *'  One  said  it  was  lo 
named  by  Inaians,  because  there  grew  a  brier  there  of  a  prodigious  height  and  bicneis,  who 
qooiad  an  Indian  of  so  barbarous  a  name  for  his  author  that  she  could  not  write  it.''^  Another 
said  it  meant  a  celebrated  spring,  which  was  very  cold  in  summer,  and  ''  as  bol  ••  eoold  b« 
imagbied  in  the  winter." 
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This  Squanto  became  afterwards  an  important  personage  in  Indian  politics^ 
and  some  of  his  mancBUvres  remind  us  of  some  manaffing  politicians  of  our 
own  dmes.  In  1632,  he  forfeited  his  life  by  plotting  to  destroy  that  of  Massa* 
$(ni,  as  will  be  found  related  in  the  life  of  Hooomok,  On  that  occasion,  MojssasoU 
went  himself  to  Plimouth,  **  beinff  much  offended  and  enraged  against  Ttsmutri' 
turn ; "  but  the  governor  succeeded  in  allaying  his  wrath  for  that  time.  Soon ' 
after,  he  sent  a  messenger  to  entreat  the  governor  to  consent  to  his  being  put  to 
death ;  the  governor  said  he  deserved  death,  but  as  he  knew  not  how  to  get 
along  without  him  in  his  intercourse  with  the  Indians,  he  would  spare  him. 

Determined  in  his  purpose,  ManasoU  soon  sent  the  same  messenger  again, 
accompanied  by  many  otners,  who  offered  many  beaver  skins  that  Thaqumdum 
miffht  be  given  up  to  them.  They  demanded  him  in  the  name  of  MassasoU^ 
toeing  one  of  his  subjects,  whom,  (says  WinsloWy)  by  our  first  articles  of 
peace,  we  could  not  retain.  But  out  of  respect  to  the  English,  thev  would  not 
seize  him  without  dieir  consent  MassasoU  had  sent  his  own  knife  to  be  used 
in  cutting  oft*  his  head  and  hands,  which  were  to  be  brouglit  to  him. 

Meantime  S(nuinto  came  and  delivered  himself  up  to  the  governor,  charging 
Hohamok  with  nis  overthrow,  and  teUing  him  to  dehver  him  or  not  to  the  mes- 
sengers of  Matsaaoit^  as  he  diou^t  fit  It  seems  from  the  narrative  that,  as 
the  ffovemor  was  about  to  do  it,  they  grew  impatient  at  the  delay,  and  went 
off  m  a  rage.  The  delay  was  occasioned  by  tne  appearance  of  a  boat  in  the 
harbor,  which  the  governor  pretended  might  be  that  of  an  enemy,  as  there  had 
been  a  rumor  that  me  Frencn  had  meditated  breaking  up  the  setdement  of  the 
English  in  this  region.  This,  however,  was  doubtless  only  a  pretence,  and 
employed  to  wear  out  the  patience  of  his  unwelcome  visitors.  Hence  that 
MasscuoU  should  for  some  time  after  ^seem  to  frown"  on  the  English,  as  they 
complain,  is  certainly  no  wonder. 

The  next  summer,  in  June  or  July,  Massasoit  was  visited  by  several  of  the 
Eki^ish,  among  whom  was  Mr.  Edward  fVinslotOj  M^.  Stephen  HopkmSy  and 
Sqwmto  as  their  interpreter. .  Their  object  was  to  find  out  his  place  of  resi- 
dence, in  case  they  should  have  to  call  upon  him  for  assistance ;  to  keep  good 
die  friendly  correm)ondence  commenced  at  Plimouth  ;  and  especially  to  cause 
him  to  prevent  his  men  from  hanging  about  themj  and  living  upon  them, 
which  was  then  considered  very  burdensome,  as  they  had  begun  to  grow  short 
of  provisions.  That  their  visit  might  be  acceptable,  they  took  along,  for  a 
present,  a  trooper's  red  coat,  with  some  lace  upon  it,  and  a  copper  chain ;  with 
these  Massasoit  was  exceedingly  well  pleased.  The  chain,  they  told  him,  he 
must  send  as  a  signal,  when  any  of  his  men  wished  to  visit  them,  so  that  they 
might  not  be  imposed  upon  by  strangers. 

When  the  English  arrived  at  Pokanoket,  MassasoU  was  absent,  but  was 
immediately  sent  for.  Being  informed  that  he  was  coming,  the  English  began 
to  prepare  to  shoot  off  their  guns ;  this  so  flrightened  the  women  and  children, 
that  they  ran  away,  and  would  not  return  until  the  interpreter  assured  them 
that  they  need  not  fear ;  and  when  Massasoit  arrived,  they  saluted  him  by  a 
disclmrge,  at  which  he  was  very  much  elated  ;  and  ^  who,  after  their  manner, 
(says  one  of  the  company,)  kindly  welcomed  us,  and  took  us  into  his  house, 
and  set  us  down  by  him,  where,  having  delivered  our  message  and  presents, 
and  having  put  the  coat  on  his  back,  and  the  chain  about  his  neck,  he  was  not 
a  little  proud  to  behold  himself^  and  his  men  also,  to  see  their  king  so  bravely 
attired.**  *  A  new  treaty  was  now  held  with  him,  and  he  very  good-naturedly 
assented  to  all  that  was  desired.  He  then  made  a  speech  to  his  men,  many  of 
them  being  assembled  to  see  the  English,  which,  as  near  as  they  could  learn  its 
meaning,  acquainted  them  with  what  course  they  might  pursue  hi  regard  to 
the  English.  Among  other  things,  he  said,  **  Am  I  not  Massasoit,  commander 
of  the  country  about  us  ?  Is  not  such  and  such  places  mine,  and  the  people  of 
them  $  They  shall  take  their  skins  to  (he  En^ishr  This  his  people  applauded. 
In  his  speech,  **  he  named  at  least  thirty  places,"  over  which  he  had  controL 
**  This  being  ended,  he  lighted  tobacco  for  us,  and  fell  to  discoursing  of  Eng- 
land and  of  the  king's  majesty,  marveUing  that  he  should  live  without  a  wife." 
He  seems  to  have  been  embittered  against  the  French,  and  wished  ^  us  not  to 
■ufter  them  to  come  to  Narraganset,  for  it  was  King  James's  country,  and  be 

*  Maurt's  Relatitm,  in  CoL  Mass.  Hitt.  8oc,  ' 
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was  KiDg  Jameses  Toan/*  He  had  no  victuals  at  this  time  to  ^ve  to  the  Eng- 
lishf  and  night  coming  on,  they  retired  to  rest  supperless.  He  had  but  one 
bed,  if  so  it  might  be  called,  **  beine  only  planks  laid  a  foot  from  the  ground, 
and  a  thin  mat  upon  them.***  ^He  laid  us  on  the  bed  with  himself  and  his 
wife,  they  at  the  one  end,  and  we  at  the  other.  Two  more  of  his  men,  for 
want  of  room,  pressed  by  and  upon  us ;  so  that  we  were  worse  weary  of  our 
lodging  than  of  our  journey." 

''The  next  day,  many  of  their  sachims  or  petty  ffovemors  came  to  see  us, 
and  many  of  their  men  also.  There  they  went  to  their  manner  of  games  for 
skins  and  knives.'*  It  is  amusing  to  learn  that  the  English  tried  to  get  a 
chance  in  tliis  gambling  afiair.  They  say,  ^  There  we  challenged  them  to 
shoot  with  them  for  skins,"  but  they  were  too  cunning  for  them,  ^  only  they 
desired  to  see  one  of  us  shoot  at  a  mark  ;  who  shooting  with  hail  shot,  they 
wondered  to  see  the  marie  so  fuU  of  holes." 

The  next  day,  about  one  o'clock,  Massasoit  brought  two  large  fishes  and 
boiled  them ;  but  the  pilgrims  still  thought  their  chimce  for  refreshment  very 
anall,  as  ''there  were  at  least  forty  looking  for  a  share  in  them ;"  but  scanty  as 
it  was,  it  came  very  timely,  as  they  had  lasted  two  nights  and  a  day.  The 
£lnglish  now  left  liim,  at  which  he  was  very  sorrowful 

"Very  importunate  he  was  (says  our  author)  to  have  us  stay  with  them 
longer.  But  we  desired  to  keep  the  sabbath  at  home,  and  feared  we  should 
either  be  light-headed  for  want  of  sleep ;  for  what  with  bad  lodging,  the  sav- 
ages' barbarous  singing,  (for  they  used  to  sins  themselves  asleep,]  lice  and  fleas 
within  doors,  and  mu^etoes  vnthout,  we  could  hardly  sleep  aU  tne  time  of  our 
being  there ;  we  much  fearing,  that  if  we  should  stay  any  longer,  we  should 
not  be  able  to  recover  home  for  want  of  strength.  So  that,  on  Friday  morn- 
ing, before  sunrising,  we  took  our  leave,  and  departed,  Massasoyt  being  both 
gneved  and  ashamed,  that  he  could  no  better  entertain  us.  And  retaining 
Tismjumium  to  send  from  place  to  place  to  procure  truck  for  us,  and  appoit)|ing 
anotner,  called  Tokanwhomon,  in  his  place,  whom  we  had  found  faithful  before 
and  after  upon  all  occasions." 

This  faithful  servant,  Tokamahamon,  was  in  the  famous  "voyage  to  the 
kingdom  of  Nauset,"  and  was  conspicuous  for  his  courage  in  the  expedition 
against  Caunbitant. 

In  1623,  MassaaoU  sent  to  his  friends  in  Plimouth  to  inform  diem  that  he 
was  very  dangerously  sick.  Desiring  to  render  him  aid  if  possible,  the  gov- 
ernor despatched  Mr.  JVtnslow  again,  with  some  medicines  and  cordials,  and 
Hobbomok  as  interpreter ;  "  having  one  Master  John  Hamde%  a  gentleman  of 
London,  who  then  wintered  with  us,  and  desired  much  to  see  the  country,  for 
my  consort."  f  In  their  way  they  found  many  of  his  subjects  were  gone  to 
Pokanoket,  it  being  their  custom  for  all  friends  to  attend  on  such  occasions. 
*  When  we  came  thither  (says  Mr.  Window)  we  found  the  house  so  fbll  of 
men,  as  we  could  scarce  get  in,  though  they  used  their  best  diligence  to  make 
way  for  us.  There  were  they  in  the  midst  of  their  charms  for  him,  making 
such  a  hellish  noise,  as  it  distempered  us  that  were  well,  and,  therefore,  unlike 
to  ease  him  that  ^'as  sick.  About  him  were  six  or  eight  women,  who  chafed 
his  arms,  legs  and  thighs,  to  keep  heat  in  him.  When  they  had  made  an  end 
of  their  charming,  one  told  him  tnat  his  friends,  the  Endish,  were  come  to  see 
him.  Having  understanding  lefl,  but  his  sight  was  wholly  gone,  he  asked,  who 
was  come*    They  told  him  nlnsnow^  (for  they  cannot  pronounce  the  letter  l^ 


La  SalU  says  (  Expedition  in  America,  p.  ll.j  of  the  Indians'  beds  in  general,  that  "  thoy 


in  an  attempt  to  intercept  Prince  Rupert,  near  Oxford,  while  supporting  the  cause  of  the 
parliament.    See  RapMa  England,  ii.  477,  and  Kermet.  iii.  137. 

It  would  be  highly  gratlAring,  could  the  certainty  of  tnis  matter  be  known  ;  but,  as  jet,  we 
nost  acknowledge  that  afl  is  mere  speculation.  Nevertheless,  we  are  pleased  to  meet  with 
the  names  of  such  valued  martyrs  «>r  liberty  upon  any  page,  and  even  though  they  should 
sometimes  seem  rather  tnal  apropoi  to  the  case  in  haiid.  We  cannot  learn  that  any  of 
fhmdert's  biographers  have  discovered  that  he  visited  America.    Still  there  is  a  presumptioc 

iMi  be  was  „  .j.,^^  vfllafe  Jtamfdmy  that,  with  dauntless  breast, 

The  litUe  tyrant  of  his  fields  wiUisCood.**-43mAf  *s  Buer 

8» 
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but  ordinarily  n  in  the  place  thereof^*  He  desired  to  speak  with  me.  When 
I  cauie  to  him,  and  they  told  him  of  it,  he  put  forth  his  hand  to  me,  which  I 
took.  Then  he  said  twice,  though  very  inwardly,  Keen  Wvnsnow  ?  which  is  to 
Bay,  vH  iknu  JVinslotv?  I  answered,  Mhe,  that  is,  Yes.  Then  he  douhled 
these  words :  Matta  neen  wonckanet  nameUy  Wxnsnow ! — ^that  is  to  say,  O  WinS' 
loWy  I  shall  never  see  thee  again ! "  But  contrary  to  his  owti  cxiK-ctations,  afi 
well  as  all  his  friends,  by  the  kind  exertions  of  Mr.  Wxnslow,  he  in  a  sliort  time 
entirely  recovered.  This  being  a  passage  of  great  interest  in  the  life  of  the  great 
Massasoity  we  will  here  go  more  into  detail  concerning  it  When  he  had  become 
able  to  speak,  he  desired  Mr.  Winslow  to  provide  him  a  broth  from  some  kind 
of  fowl :  "  so  (says  he)  1  took  a  man  with  me,  and  made  a  shot  at  a  couple  of 
ducks,  some  sixsrore  paces  off,  and  killed  one,  at  which  he  wondered :  so  we 
returned  forthwith,  and  dressed  it,  making  more  broth  therewith,  which  he 
much  desired ;  never  did  I  see  a  man  so  low  brought,  recover  in  that  measure 
in  so  short  a  time.  The  fowl  being  extraordinary  fat,  I  told  Hobbanwck  I  must 
take  off  the  top  thereof,  saying  it  would  make  him  very  sick  agaiu  if  he  did  eat 
it;  this  he  acquamted  Massassotcai  therewith,  who  would  not  ho  persuaded  to 
it,  though  I  pressed  it  veiy  much,  showing  the  strength  thereof,  and  the  weak- 
ness of  his  stomach,  which  could  not  possibly  bear  it  Notwithstanding,  he 
made  a  gross  meal  of  it,  and  ate  as  much  as  would  well  have  satisficvl  a  man  in 
health."  As  Winslow  had  said,  it  made  him  very  sick,  and  he  vomited  with 
such  violence  that  it  made  the  blood  stream  from  his  nose.  This  bleeding 
caused  them  great  alarm,  as  it  continued  for  four  hours.  Wlien  his  nose  ceased 
bleedinff,  he  foil  asleep,  and  did  not  awake  for  6  or  8  hours  more.  After  he 
awoke,  Mr.  fVinsloto  washed  his  face  "and  supplied  his  beard  and  nose  with  a 
linnen  cloth,"  when  taking  a  quantity  of  water  into  his  nose,  by  fiercely  eject- 
ing it,  the  blood  began  agam  to  flow,  and  again  his  attendants  thought  he  could 
not  recover,  but,  to  theu*  great  satis^tion,  it  soon  stopped,  and  he  gained 
strength  rapidly. 

For  this  attention  of  the  English  he  was  very  grateful,  and  al^^-ays  believed 
that  his  preservation  at  this  time  was  owing  to  tne  benefit  he  received  from 
Mr.  Winslow.  In  his  way  on  his  visit  to  Ma^ssasoii^  Mr.  Winslow  broke  a  bottle 
containing  some  preparation,  and,  deeming  it  necessary  to  the  sachem's  recov- 
ery, wrote  a  letter  to  the  governor  of  Plimouth  for  another,  and  some  cfiickens 
in  which  he  gave  him  an  account  of  his  success  thus  far.  Tlie  intention  was 
no  sooner  made  known  to  MassasoU^  than  one  of  his  men  was  sent  off,  at  two 
o'clock  at  night,  for  Plimouth,  who  returned  again  with  astonishing  quickness. 
The  chickens  being  alive,  Massasoit  was  so  pleased  witli  them,  and,  being 
better  would  not  suffer  them  to  be  killed,  and  kept  them  with  the  idea  of  rais- 
ing more.  While  at  Massasoifs  residence,  and  iust  as  they  were  about  to 
depart,  tlie  sachem  told  Hobomok  of  a  plot  laid  by  some  of  his  sulmrdinate 
chie&  for  the  purpose  of  cutting  off  the  two  English  plantations,  which  be 
charged  him  to  acquaint  the  English  with,  which  he  did.  Massa^^oit  stated 
tfiathe  had  been  urged  to  join  in  it,  or  give  his  consent  thereunto,  but  had 
iilways  refused,  and  used  his  endeavors  to  prevent  it  The  particulars  of  the 
evils  which  that  plot  brought  upon  its  authors  will  be  found  in  the  history  of 
Wtttuwamet. 

At  thb  time  the  English  became  more  sensible  of  the  real  %'irtues  of  MassO' 
mnt  than  ever  before.  His  great  anxiety  for  the  welfare  of  his  people  was 
manifosted  by  his  desiring  Mr.  Winsioto,  or,  as  Winslow  himself  expresses  it, 
**  He  caused  me  to  go  fix)m  one  to  another,  [in  his  village,]  requesting  me  to 
wash  their  mouths  also,  Jfmany  of  his  people  neing  sick  at  that  time,]  and  give 
to  each  of  them  some  or  the  same  I  gave  him,  saying  they  were  good  folk  • 

*  Every  people,  and  consequently  every  language,  have  their  peculiRrities.  Baron  Lahon," 
Uaiy  Memoirea  de  la  Ajnerique,  ii.  236,  OT,  sayi,  "  Je  dirai  de  la  lanrite  des  Hurons  el  det 
Iroquois  tme  chose  asset  curieuse,  qui  est  qu'ii  ne  s^y  trouve  point  de  lettres  latnales ;  c^est  a  dire. 


mire  bon,  Us  diraient  ouon,  an  Ueu  de  61s,  Us  vrononceroierU  rils ;  au  lieu  de  monsieur,  caoua- 
ateur,  au  Ueu  de  Pontchartralii,  Couchartrain."    Hence  it  ««eins  their  languages  are  analo 
foua. 
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An  account  of  his  character  as  given  by  Hdbomok  wiU  be  found  in  the  life  of 
that  chief  or  paniese. 

"Many  whilst  we  were  there  (says  fFxnslow)  came  to  see  him;  some,  by 
dieir  report,  from  a  place  not  less  than  100  miles  from  thence.** 

In  1632,  a  short  war  was  carried  on  between  MasBOsoU  and  CanonictiSy  the 
sachem  of  the  Narra^msetB,  but  the  £nglish  interfering  with  a  force  under 
the  spirited  Captain  Standighy  ended  it  with  very  Utde  bloodshed.  MassasoU 
expected  a  serious  contest ;  and,  as  uoial  on  such  occasions,  changed  his  name, 
and  was  ever  afler  known  by  the  name  of  Owsamequifiy  or  Chamnequin,  Our 
historical  records  furnish  no  particulars  of  has  war  with  the  NarragansetB,  fur 
ther  than  we  have  stated.  

We  may  infer  from  a  letter  written  b^  Roger  WiRiamSj  that  some  of  . 
Plimouth  instigated  MassasoU,  or  Otuamegmn,  as  we  should  now  call  him,  to 
ky  claim  to  Providence,  which  gave  that  good  man  some  trouble,  because,  in 
that  case,  his  lands  were  considered  as  belonging  to  Plimouth,  in  whose  juris- 
diction he  was  not  sufiered  to  reside ;  and,  moreover,  he  had  bought  and  paid 
for  all  he  possessed,  of  the  Narraganset  sachems.  It  was  in  1635  that  Mr. 
WWiams  fled  to  that  countir,  to  avoid  being  seized  and  sent  to  England.  He 
found  that  Canomcus  and  maaniwmomoh  were  at  bitter  enmity  wiui  Oxisamt- 
quin,  but  by  his  great  exertions  he  restored  peace,  without  which  he  could  not 
s  have  been  secure,  in  a  border  of  the  dommion  of  either.  Ousamequin  was 
weU  acquainted  with  Mr.  fVUliams,  whom  he  had  often  seen  during  his  two 
years'  residence  at  Plimouth,  and  was  a  ereat  friend  to  him,  and  tlierefore  he  . 
listened  readily  to  his  benevolent  instructions ;  giving  up  the  land  in  dispute 
between  himself  and  the  Narraganset  sachems,  which  was  the  island  now 
called  Rhode  Island,  Prudenco  Island,  and  perhaps  some  others,  together  with 
Providence.  "  And  (says  Mr.  ffHUams)  I  never  denied  him,  nor  Meantinomy, 
whatever  they  desirea  of  me."  Hence  their  love  and  attachment  for  him,  for 
the  is  their  own  mode  of  living. 

It  appears  that,  before  AEanSmnomoh^s  reverses  of  fortune,  he  had,  by  some 
means  or  other,  got  possession  of  some  of  the  dominions  of  Ousamequiru 
For  at  the  meeting  of  the  Commissioners  of  the  United  Colonies,  in  the 
autumn  of  1G43,  they  order,  "That  Plymouth  labor  by  all  due  means  to  restore 
Woosamtqmn  to  his  full  liberties,  in  respect  of  any  encroachments  by  the 
Nanohiggansetts,  or  any  other  natives ;  that  so  the  properties  of  the  Indians 
may  be  preserved  to  themselves,  and  that  no  one  sagamore  encroach  upon  the 
rest  as  of  late  :  and  tliat  ffoosamemdn  be  reduced  to  those  former  terms  and 
agreements  between  Plymouth  ana  him.**  • 

Under  date  1638,  Gov.  Witdhrop  says,  "  Owsamddn,  the  sachem  of  Acoome- 
meck,  on  this  side  Connecticut,  came  to  [him]  the  governor,  and  brought  a 
present  of  18  skins  of  beaver  from  himself  and  the  sachems  of  Mohegan 
beyond  Connecticut  and  Pakonmckett"  They  having  heard  that  the  English 
were  about  to  make  war  upon  them  was  tne  cause  of  their  sending  this 
present  Thegovemor  accepted  it,  and  told  Ousameqidn,  that  if  they  had  not 
wronged  the  Euglish,  nor  assisted  their  enemies,  diey  had  nothing  to  fearj 
andy^ving  him  a  letter  to  the  governor  of  Connecticut,  dismissed  him  well 
aati8ned.t 

In  16^,  Ousamequin  sold  to  MUes  Siandishj  and  the  other  inhabitants  of 
Duxbury,  **  a  tract  of  land  usually  called  Saiightucket,^  seven  miles  square. 
This  was  Bridsewater.  It  had  been  before  granted  to  them,  only,  however,  in 
preemption.  They  agreed  to  pay  Ousamtquin  seven  coats,  of  a  yard  and  a 
naif  each,  nine  hatchets,  eight  hoes,  twenty  knives,  four  moose  skins,  and  ten 
and  a  half  yards  of  cotton  cloth. 

By  a  deed  bearing  date  9th  March,  16S3,  Ousenuunm  and  his  son  JFamsitU^ 

iWamsuttOy]  afterwards  called  •Alexander,  sold  to  the  JEnghsh  of  Plimouth  "all 
lose  severall  parcells  of  land  l^einff  on  the  south-easterly  side  of  Sinkunke, 
alias  Reboboth,  bounded  by  a  httlebrooke  of  water  called  Moskituash  westerl}^ 
and  soe  runing  by  a  dead  swamp  eastward,  and  soe  by  marked  trees  as  OusOf 
wtequm  and  framsUio  directed,  unto  the  great  riuer,  and  all  the  meadow  about 

*Recordsof  theU.  Coloniet.  i  Jimnial,l96i, 
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the  sides  of  both,  and  about  the  neck  caDed  Chachacust,  also  Papasquash  neck^ 
also  the  meadow  from  the  bay  to  Keecomewett,"  &c  For  this  the  considera- 
tion was  *'£d5  sterling.** 

By  a  writinff  bearing  date  **  this  twenty-one  of  September,  IGST,"  Ouaamt' 
qain  sam  **  I  Vesamequen  do  by  these  presents  ratify  and  allow  the  sale  of  a 
certain  island  called  Uhesewanocke,  or  Hogar  Islancf,  which  my  son  WtfnMta 
sold  to  Richard  Smith,  of  Portsmouth  in  R.  1..  with  my  consent,  which  deed 
of  sale  or  bargain  made  the  7th  of  Februaiy  m  the  year  1653, 1  do  ratify,  own 
and  confirm."  ^^         ^ 

In  1656,  Roger  JftUiami  says  that  Ousamequin.  by  one  of  his  sachems, 
**  was  at  daily  teud  with  Pumhaan  about  the  title  ana  lordship  of  Warwick ;  ** 
and  that  hostility  was  daily  expected.  But  we  are  not  informed  that  any  thing 
serious  took  place. 

This  is  the  year  in  which  it  has  been  generally^  supposed  that  Ousameqmn 
died,  but  it  is  an  error  of  HutchinsorCs  transplantmg  from  Mr.  HubbanPs  work 
mto  his  own.  That  an  error  should  flourish  in  so  j^^od  a  soil  as  that  of  the 
"History  of  the  Colony  of  Massachusetts  Bay,"  is  no  wonder;  but  it  is  a 
wonder  that  the  "accurate  HtUchiruon  "  should  set  down  that  date,  fi^m  that 
passage  of  the  Indian  Wars,  which  was  evidently  made  without  reflection. 
It  being  at  tliat  time  thought  a  circumstance  of  no  consequence. 

That  the  sachem  of  Pokanoket  should  be  scarcely  known  to  our  records 
between  1657  and  1661,  a  space  of  only  about  three  years,  as  we  have  shown, 
is  not  very  surprising,  when  we  reflect  that  he  was  entirely  subservient  to  the 
English,  and  nearly  or  quite  all  of  his  lands  beinff  before  disposed  of,  or  ^ven 
up  to  them.  This,  therefore,  is  a  plun  reason  whv  we  do  not  meet  with  his 
name  to  deeds  and  other  instruments.  And,  besicfes  this  consideration,  another 
sachem  was  known  to  be  associated  with  him  at  the  former  period,  who  seems 
to  have  acted  as  Ousameqtdn^s  representative. 

He  was  alive  in  1661,  and  as  late  in  that  year  as  September.*  Several 
months  previous  to  this,  Oneko,  with  about  seventv  men,  rell  upon  a  defence- 
less town  within  the  dominions  of  Ousamequitij  killing  three  persons,  and  car- 
rying away  six  others  captive.  He  complained  to  the  General  Court  of 
Massachusetts,  which  inteHered  in  his  oehalf,  and  the  matter  was  soon 
settled.! 

From  the  "Relation  "  of  Dr.  /.  Mtdhar,  it  is  clear  that  he  lived  until  1662. 
His  words  are, "  Mexander  being  dead,  ^laving  died  in  1662,]  his  brother  PhUip^ 
of  late  cursed  memory,  rose  up  in  his  steid,  and  he  was  no  sooner  staled 
sachem,  but  immediately,  in  the  year  1662.  there  were  vehement  suspicions  of 
his  bloody  treachery  against  the  English."  f 

Hence,  as  we  do  not  hear  of  AUxaaeider  as  sachem  until  1662,  which  is  also 
the  year  of  his  death,  it  is  fair  to  conclude  that  he  could  not  have  been  long  in 
ofiice  at  the  time  of  his  death  ;  nor  could  he  have  been  styled  "  chief  sachem  " 
tmtil  afler  the  death  of  his  &ther. 

Whether  Massasoit  had  more  than  two  sons,  is  not  certain,  although  it  is 
confidently  believed  that  he  had.  It  is  probable  that  his  family  was  large.  A 
company  of  soldiers  fix>m  Bridgewater,  in  a  skirmish  with  PhUtp^  took  his 
sister,  and  killed  a  brother  of  Chuamemdn,  whose  name  was  Unhmpoen,  §  or 
Mkompoin,  ||  That  he  had  another  orother,  called  Q^uadequina,  has  been 
mentioned. 

Gov.  Wvfdhrap  gives  the  following  anecdote  of  Ousameqtdn.  As  Mr.  Ed' 
ward  ffinslow  was  returning  from  a  trading  voyage  southward,  having  left  his 
vessel,  he  traveled  home  by  land,  and  in  the  way  stopped  with  his  old  friend 
Massasoit,  who  agreed  to  accompany  him  the  rest  or  the  way.  In  the  mean 
time,  Ousameqtdn  sent  one  of  his  men  forward  to  Plimouth,  to  surprise  the 
people  with  the  news  of  Mr.  Winshw^s  death.  By  his  manner  of  relating  it^ 
and  the  particular  circumstances  attending,  no  one  doubted  of  its  truth,  ana 
every  one  was  grieved  and  mourned  exceedingly  at  their  great  loss.    But 

^  *  Some  records  which  Mr.  DargeU  ctnistilted  in  preparing  hit  History  of  Auleborougfa,  led 
lam  to  conclude  that  Massmscit  £ed  previous  to  June,  1660. 

t  Original  mamueript  documents.  The  particulars  of  these  matters  will  be  given  at  larg^ 
ivfaen  we  come  to  treat  of  the  /i/e  of  Umcat. 

t  Relaiion,  73.  iLMather,4fi,  |  CKtm^  S8,  edit.  4la 
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presently  they  were  as  much  surprised  at  seeing  him  coming  In  company 
with  Ousojneqtdn,  When  it  was  known  among  the  people  that  the  sacnem 
bad  sent  thin  news  to  them,  they  demanded  why  he  should  thus  dAeive  them. 
He  replied  that  it  was  to  make  him  the  more  welcome  when  he  did  return, 
and  that  this  was  a  custom  of  his  people. 

One  of  the  most  renowned  captains  within  the  dominions  ofMassasoit  was 
CAUifBiTAifT,*  whose  residence  was  at  a  place  called  MeUapoisdy  in  the 
ra-esent  town  of  Swansey.  His  character  was  much  the  same  as  that  of  the 
Bimous  MetacomeL  The  English  were  always  viewed  by  him  as  intruders 
and  enemies  of  his  race,  and  there  is  little  doubt  but  he  intended  to  wrest 
the  country  out  of  their  hands  on  the  first  opportunity. 

In  August,  1621,  Caunbitant  was  supposed  to  be  in  the  interest  of  the  Nar- 
ragansets,  and  plotting  with  them  to  overthrow  Massasoit ;  and,  being  at 
Namasket  seeking,  say  the  Pilgrims,  **  to  draw  the  hearts  of  Maasasoyfs  sub- 
jects from  him ;  speaking  also  disdainfully  of  us,  storming  at  the  peace  be- 
tween Nauset,  Cummaquid  and  us,  and  at  THsattantumj  the  worker  of  it : 
also  at  Tokamahamony  and  one  Hohomok,  (two  Indians  or  Lemes,  one  of^ 
which  be  would  treacherously  have  murdered  a  little  befbre,  being  a  special 
and  trusty  man  of  MassasoyfSt)  Tokamahamon  went  to  him,  but  the  other 
two  would  not ;  yet  put  their  lives  in  their  hands,  privately  went  to  see  if 
tbey  could  hear  of  t{ieir  king,  and,  lodging  at  Namaschet,  were  dicovered  to 
Coubataniy  who  set  a  guard  to  beset  the  house,  and  took  Tisquanium,  (for  he 
had  said,  if  he  were  dead,  the  English  had  lost  their  tongue.)  Hobbamok  see- 
ing that  TSsqtumtum  was  taken,  and  CovbcdarU  held  [holding]  a  knife  at  his 
breast,  being  a  strong  and  stout  man,  brake  from  them,  and  came  to  New  Pli- 
mouth,  full  of  fear  and  sorrow  for  THsqiumtunif  whom  he  thought  to  be  slain." 

Upon  this  the  Plimouth  people  sent  an  expedition,  under  Standtshy  of  14 
Dien,t  **  and  Hobbamok  for  theur  guide,  to  revenue  the  supposed  death  of 
JStquanium  on  Coubatant  our  bitter  enemy,  and  to  retain  JSTeptofy  another 
aachem,  or  governor,  who  was  of  this  confederacy,  till  we  heard  what  waa 
becoDje  of  our  friend  MassasoyC* 

After  much  toil,  the  little  army  arrived  near  the  place  they  expected  to  find 
CounbitanL  *^  Before  we  came  to  the  town  (says  the  narrator)  we  sat  down 
and  eat  such  as  our  knapsacks  afforded ;  that  being  done,  we  threw  them 
aside,  and  all  such  things  as  might  hinder  us,  and  so  went  on  and  beset  the 
house,  according  to  our  last  resolution.  Those  that  entered,  demanded  if 
Coubatant  were  not  there ;  but  fear  had  berefl  the  savages  of  speech:  We 
charged  them  not  to  stir,  for  if  CovbaiarU  were  not  there,  we  would  not  med 
die  with  them ;  if  he  were,  we  came  principally  for  him,  to  be  avenged  on 
him  for  the  suuposed  death  of  ISsqumtunif  ana  other  matters :  but  howso- 
ever, we  would  not  at  all  hurt  their  women  or  children^  Notwithstanding, 
some  of  them  pressed  out  at  a  private  door,  and  escaped,  but  with  some 
wounds.  At  length  perceiving  our  principal  ends,  they  told  us  Covbatcmi 
was  returned  [home]  with  all  his  train,  and  that  TKaquanttan  was  yet  living, 
and  in  the  town ;  [then]  ofiering  some  tobacco,  [and]  other,  such  as  they 
had  to  eat" 

In  this  hurley  hurley,  fas  they  caU  it,)  two  guns  were  fired  ^  at  random," 
to  the  gre^t  terror  of  all  nut  Sqtumto  and  Tokamahamon^  ^  who,  though  they 
knew  not  our  end' in  coming,  yet  assured  them  [so  frightened]  of  our  honesty, 
[and]  tliat  we  would  not  hurt  them."  The  Indian  b^ys,  seemg  the  squaws 
protected,  cried  out,  NUnsqwuB  !  Nktmqwus  !  that  is,  /  am  a  squaw !  J  am  a 
$quatc !  and  the  women  tried  to  screen  themselves  in  Hobomok^s  presence, 
remind'mg  hun  that  he  was  then-  fnend. 

This  attack  upon  a  defenceless  house  v^ras  made  at  midnight,  and  must 
have  been  terrible,  in  an  inconceivable  degree,  to  its  inmates,  especially  the 
sound  of  the  English  guns,  which  few,  if  any  of  them,  had  ever  heard  before. 
The  relator  proceeds :  **  But  to  be  short,  we  kept  them  we  had,  and  made 
them  make  a  fire  that  we  might  see  to  search  the  house ;  in  the  meantime, 

*  Corbiiant,  Coubatant,  and  ConbitoHt,  were  wayt  of  writing  bis  name  also,  by  his  e<NI 
mnporariet. 
t  Tea,  says  the  Relation. 
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Rtbhcan^kgat  on  the  top  of  the  house,  and  called  TKsguanium  and  TfAama^ 
hamonJ*    'Bkey  soon  came,  with  soQie  others  with  them,  soaie  armed  and 
others  naked.    The  English  took  away  the  bows  and  arrows  from  tliose  that^ 
were  armed,  but  promised  to  return  them  as  soon  as  it  was  day,  which  they 
probably  did. 

They  kept  possession  of  the  captured  wigwam  until  daylight,  when  they 
re^^ased  their  prisoners,  and  marched  into  the  town  (as  they  call  it)  of  the 
Ndmaskets.  Here,  it  appears,  SquatUo  had  a  house,  to  which  they  went,  and 
t  iok  breakfast,  and  held  a  court  afterward,  from  which  they  issued  forth  the 
following  decree  against  Caunbiiant : — 

**  Thither  came  all  whose  hearts  were  upright  towards  us,  but  all  Covha- 
tanfs  faction  were  fled  away.  There  in  the  midst  of  them  we  manifested 
again  our  intendment,  assuring  them,  that,  although  Coubiiant  had  now 
escaped  us,  yet  there  was  no  place  should  secure  him  and  his  from  us,  if  he 
contmued  his  threatening  us,  and  provoking  others  against  us,  who  had 
kindly  entertained  him,  and  never  intended  evil  towards  him  till  be  now  so 
justly  deserved  it  Moreover,  ifMassasoyt  did  not  return  in  safetj'  from  Nar- 
rohigganset,  or  if  hereafter  he  should  make  any  insurrection  against  him,  or 
offer  violence  to  Tisqiumtvmy  Hobomoky  or  any  of  MassasoyCs  subjects,  we 
would  revenge  it  upon  him,  to  the  overthrow  of  him  and  his.    As  for  those 

Sirho]  were  wounded,  [how  many  is  not  mentioned,]  we  were  sorry  for  it, 
ough  tliemselves  procured  it  in  not  staying  in  the  house  at  our  command : 
yet,  if  tliey  would  return  home  with  us,  our  surgeon  should  heal  them.  At 
this  offer  one  man  and  a  woman  that  were  wounded  went  home  with  us, 
THsquantum  and  many  other  known  friends  accompanying  us,  and  offering 
all  help  that  might  be  by  carriage  of  any  thing  we  had  to  ease  us.  So  that 
by  God^s  good  providence  we  safely  returned  iiome  the  morrow  night  after 
we  set  forth."  * 

NotA\ithstanding  these  rou^h  passages,  CaunbitatU  became  in  appearance 
reconciled  to  the  English,  and  on  the  13th  Sept  following  (1621)  went  to 
Plimouth  and  signed  a  treaty  of  amity.  It  was  tnrough  the  intercession  of 
Ma88a8oii  that  he  became  again  reconciled,  but  the  English  always  doubted 
his  sincerity,  as  most  probably  they  had  reason  to.  The  ixeaty  or  submission 
was  in  these  words : — 

"  Know  all  men  by  these  presents,  that  we  whose  names  are  underwritten^ 
do  acknowledge  ourselves  to  be  the  royal  subjects  of  Kinff  Jamea,  king  of 
Great  Britain,  France  and  Ireland,  defender  of  the  faith,  &c  In  witness 
whereof  and  as  a  testimonial  of  the  same,  we  have  subscribed  our  names,  or 
marks,  as  fblloweth : — 

OHQUAMEHrn,       Nattawahuht,        Quadaquina, 
Cawnacome,  Caunbatawt,  Huttmoiden, 

Obbatinnua,         Chikkatabax,  Apannow." 

Of  some  of  these  sachems  nothing  is  known  beyond  this  transaction,  and 
of  others  very  little. 

Obhatinua  is  supposed  to  have  been  sachem  of  Shawmut,  where  Boston 
now  stands. 

Caumacome  and  *^pannaw  may  be  the  same  before  spoken  of  as  Conec(mam 
and  Epanouff  thouffh  I  am  rather  of  opinion  that  •^pannaw  means  ^spind  of 
Nauset.f  JS/aUawakunt  we  shall  again  meet  with,  under  the  name  ^ashoonon. 
Coneconam  was  sachem  ofManonut,  on  Cape  Cod. 

When,  in  the  winter  of  1623,  the  English  traversed  the  country  to  trade 
with  the  Indians  for  com,  they  visited  him  among  other  chiefs:  who,  tliey 
say,  **  it  seemed  was  of  good  respect,  and  authority,  amongst  the  Indians. 
For  whilst  the  ffovemor  was  there,  within  night,  in  bitter  cold  weather,  came 
two  men  frt>m  Manamoyck,  before  spoken  o4^and  having  set  aside  their  bows 

*  FroBi  Mourt,  ut  supra,  and  signed  only  witb  the  eapital  letter  A,  which  is  supposed  lo 
stand  for  Isaac  AlUrUm,  who  accompanied  Standish  perhaps.  From  the  use  of  the  pronooo 
m  the  first  perwn,  the  writer,  whoever  he  was.  must  have  been  preteut 

*  See  chapter  i.  of  b.  ii. 
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tnd  quivers,  according  to  their  muDner,  sat  down  by  the  fire,  and  took  a  pipe 
of  tobacco,  not  using  any  words  in  that  time,  nor  any  other  to  tlieni,  but  all 
remained  silent,  expecting  when  they  would  speak.  At  length  they  looked 
toward  Canaatm;  and  one  of  them  made  a  short  speech,  and  dehvered  a 
present  to  him,  from  his  sachim,  which  was  a  basket  of  tobacco,  and  many 
beads,  which  the  other  received  thankfully.  Afler  which  he  made  a  long 
speech  to  him,'*  the  meaning  of  which  Hohomok  said  was,  that  two  of  their 
men  fell  out  in  a  game,  ^  for  they  use  gaming  as  much  as  any  where,  and 
wiU  play  away  all,  even  their  skin  from  their  backs,  yea  their  wive*s  skins 
also,*  and  one  killed  the  other.  That  the  murderer  was  a  powow,  <*  one  of 
special  note  amongst  them,**  and  one  whom  they  did  not  like  to  part  with ; 
jit  they  were  threatened  with  war,  if  they  did  not  kill  the  murderer.  That, 
therefore,  their  sachem  deferred  acting  until  the  advice  of  Coneconam  woa 
firs  obtained. 

After  consulting  with  this  chie^  and  some  of  his  head  men,  these  messen- 
gers desired  Hofromo^^  judgnaent  upon  the  matter.  With  some  deference 
be  replied,  that  "  he  thought  it  was  better  that  one  should  die  than  many, 
since  he  had  deserved  it ; "  <*  whereupon  he  passed  the  sentence  of  death 
upon  hun."  i 

We  shall  have  occasion  again  to  notice  this  chief^  at  whose  house  the  first 
act  of  a  tragic  scene  was  acted,  which  in  its  course  brought  ruin  upon  its 
projectors. 

When  Mr.  Edioard  Window  and  Mr.  John  Hamden  went  to  visit  MassasoU 
in  bis  sickness,  in  1623,  they  heard  by  some  Indians,  when  near  Caunbitanfi 
residence,  tiiat  Massasoit  was  really  dead :  they,  therefore,  tlioufh  with  much 
hesitation,  ventured  to  his  house,  hoping  thev  might  treat  with  hiin,  he  being 
then  thought  the  successor  of  MomomvL  But  he  was  not  at  home.  The 
Bquaw  sachem,  his  wife,  treated  them  with  sreat  kindness,  and  learning  here 
that  MassasoU  was  still  alive,  they  made  all  haste  to  PokanokeL  When  they 
returned,  tiiey  staid  all  ni^ht  with  Caunhitant,  at  his  house,  who  accompanied 
them  tliere  from  Masscuoifs. 

Mr.  Winslow  gives  the  account  in  these  words : — "  That  night,  through  the 
earnest  request  of  Conbatantj  who,  till  now,  remained  at  Sowaams,  or 
PuckanokicK,  we  lodged  with  him  at  Mattapuyst  By  the  way,  1  had  much 
conference  with  him,  so  likewise  at  his  house,  he  being  a  notable  politician, 
yet  full  of  merry  jests  and  squibs,  and  never  better  pleased  than  when  the 
like  are  returned  aeain  upon  him.  Amongst  other  things  he  asked  me,  if  in 
case  Tie  were  thus  dangerously  sick,  as  Massasoit  had  been,  and  should  send 
word  thereof  to  Patuxet,  for  maskiest,*  [that  is,  physic,]  whether  their  master 
governor  would  send  it;  and  if  he  would,  whether  I  would  come  therewith 
to  him.  To  both  which  I  answered,  yea ;  whefeat  he  gave  me  many  joyful 
thanks."  He  then  expressed  his  surprise  that  two  Englishmen  should  ad- 
venture so  far  alone  mto  their  country,  and  asked  them  if  tiiey  were  not 
afraid.  Mr.  fftndoto  said,  "where  was  true  love,  there  was  no  fear."  "  But," 
said  Caunbitant^^  \fyottr  love  be  such^  and  U  bring  forth  suchJruilSy  how  eometk 
it  to  pass^  thai  when  we  come  to  Patuxet,  you  stand  upon  your  euard,  urith  (hit 
mouth  of  your  pieces  presented  towards  us  7^  Mr.  Winslow  told  him  that  was  a 
mark  of  res|)ect,  and* that  they  received  their  best  friends  in  that  manner; 
but  to  this  lie  shook  his  head,  and  answered,  that  he  did  not  like  such  salu- 
tations.! 

Wlien  Caunhitaml  saw  his  visiters  crave  a  blessing  before  eating,  and 
rctiuTi  thanks  afterwards,  he  desired  to  know  what  it  meant  "Hereupon  1 
took  occasion  (says  our  author)  to  tell  them  of  God's  works  of  creation  and 
preservation,  of  the  laws  and  ordinances,  especially  of  tiie  ten  con^«iand- 
ments."  They  found  no  particular  fault  vntn  the  commandments,  except 
the  seventh,  but  said  there  were  many  inconveniences  in  that  a  man  should 
be  tied  to  one  woman.    About  which  they  reasoned  a  good  while. 

Wlieu  Mr.  Winslow  explained  the  goodness  of  God  in  bestowing  on  them 
tU  their  comforts,  and  that  for  this  reason  they  thanked  and  blessed  hiin, 

*  In  Williams's  Key,  Ma$kU  is  transhUed,  **  Give  me  tome  physic.'' 
t  Good  News  from'N.  England,  CoU.  Mau.  Hist,  8oe. 
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•'this  sn  of  them  concluded  to  he  very  well ;  and  said  they  helieved  almost 
all  the  same  things,  and  that  the  same  power  that  we  calf  God  they  called 
KtchtanP    "  Here  we  remained  only  that  night,  hut  never  had  hetter  enter 
tain  men  t  amongst  any  of  them." 

What  became  of  this  chief  is  unknown.    His  name  appearing  no  more  in 
our  records,  leads  us  to  suppose  that  he  either  fled  his  country  on  the  mur 
der  of  Witluwamd,  Peksuot,  and  others,  or  that  he  died  about  that  time. 

WiTTuwAMET  was  a  Massachusetts  chie(  as  was  his  companion  Peksuot^ 
but  their  particular  residence  has  not  been  assigned.  WUtvwamet  was  a  des- 
perate and  bold  fellow,  and,  like  most  other  warriors,  delighted  in  shedding 
the  blood  of  his  enemies.  It  is  not  improbable  but  that  he  became  exasper- 
ated against  the  English  from  the  many  abuses  some  of  them  had  practised 
upon  his  countrymen.  This  will  account,  perhaps,  for  all  the  severity*  and 
malignity  portrayed  by  the  forefathers  in  his  character.  He  was  one  of  those, 
they  say,  who  murdered  some  of  the  crew  of  the  French  ship,  cast  ai#iy 
upon  Cape  Cod,  as  we  have  before  mentioned. 

That  nUtvwamdj  Ptkauot,  and  some  other  chiefs,  intended  to  have  freed 
their  country  of  intruders  in  the  year  1623,  there  can  be  no  doubt,  and  in  re- 
ladnff  the  rise,  process  and  termination  of  their  league  to  effect  this  object, 
we  shall,  to  avoid  the  charge  of  partiality,  adhere  closely  to  the  record. 

We  have  before,  in  speaking  of  Caumtcum,  or  Contconam,  mentioned  the 
voyage  of  the  governor  of  Plimouth  to  that  sachem's  country  to  trade  for 
com ;  that  was  in  January,  1623.  Not  being  able  to  bring  away  all  he  ob- 
tained. Captain  JUt^  SUmdish  was  sent  the  next  month  to  take  it  to  Plimouth, 
also  to  purchase  more  at  the  same  place,  but  he  did  not  meet  with  very  good 
reception,  which  led  him  to  apprehend  there  was  mischief  at  hand.  And 
immediately  after,  while  at  Coneconam^s  house  with  two  or  three  of  his  com- 
pany, ^  in  came  two  of  the  Massachusetts  men.  The  chief  of  them  was 
called  Hlttmvamat,  a  notable  insulting  villain,  one  who  had  formerly  imbrued 
his  hands  in  the  blood  of  English  and  French,  and  had  oft  boasted  of  his 
own  valor,  and  derided  their  weakness,  especially  because,  as  he  said,  they 
died  crying,  making  sour  faces,  more  like  children  than  men.  This  villain 
took  a  dagger  from  about  his  neck,  which  he  had  gotten  of  Master  Weston^s 
people,  and  presented  it  to  the  sachem,  [Conecofumif]  and  after  made  a  lonff 
speech  in  an'audaqious  manner,  framing  it  in  such  sort  as  the  captain,  thou^ 
he  be  the  best  linguist  among  us,  could  not  gather  any  thingfrom  iL|  The 
end  of  it  was  afterwards  discovered  to  be  as  folio weth.  The  Massacliu- 
seucks  formerly  concluded  to  ruinate  Mr.  WesUnCa  colony;  and  thought 
themselves,  being  about  30  or  40  men,  strong  enough  to  execute  the  same : 
yet  they  durst  not  attempt  it,  till  such  time  as  they  had  gatliered  more 
strength  to  themselves,  to  ir^e  their  party  good  against  us  at  Plimouth ; 
concluding  that  if  we  remained,  though  they  had  no  other  arguments  to  use 
against  us,  yet  we  would  never  leave  the  death  of  our  coimtrymen  unre- 
▼enged ;  and  therefore  their  safety  could  not  be  without  the  overthrow  of 
both  plantations.  To  this  end  they  had  formerly  solicited  this  sachem,  as 
also  the  other,  called  lanough,  and  many  others,  to  assist  them ;  and  now 
a^in  came  to  prosecute  tlie  same ;  and  smce  there  was  so  fair  an  opportu- 
nity offered  by  the  captain's  presence,  they  thought  best  to  make  sure  of  him 
and  his  company." 

Ctmeconam,  after  this  speech,  treated  Standuh  with  neglect,  and  was  very 
^utial  to  fVUtuwcnnd,  which  much  increased  the  jealousy  of  the  former. 
These  Indians  meantime  contrived  to  kill  Siandishy  having  employed  a  "lus^ 
Indian  of  Paomet "  to  execute  the  plan.  The  weather  was  severely  cold, 
and  Standish  lodged  on  shore  at  night,  and  this  was  the  time  he  was  to  have 
been  killed.  But  the  extreme  coldoess  of  the  night  kept  him  fh)m  sleeping, 
and  thus  he  avoided  assassination. 

We  have  had  occasion,  in  the  life  of  MassasoU^  to  mention  that  that,  chief 
bad  been  solicited  to  enpige  in  this  confederacy,  and  of  his  charging  Hobomok 
to  warn  tlie  English  of  it  The  people  of  the  places  nanjed  at  tliat  time  by 
Massasoii,  as  in  the  plot,  were  Nauset,  Paomet,  Succonet,  Mnftachiest,  Mano- 
met,  Agowaywam,  and  the  Island  of  Capawack.  "Therefore,  (says  Mr 
Window  in  his  Relation,)  as  we  respected  uie  lives  of  our  countrymen  and 
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our  own  safety,  he  advised  us  Uf  kill  the  men  of  Massachuset,  who  were  the 
authors  of  this  intended  mischief  And  whereas  we  were  wont  to  say,  we 
would  not  strike  a  stroke  till  thev  first  began,  IfJ  said  he,  [MassasoU  to 
Bohomok^  upon  this  intelligence,  tney  make  that  answer,  tell  them,  when 
their  countrymen  at  Wicbaffuscusset  are  killed,  they  not  being  able  to  defend 
themselves,  that  then  it  wifl  be  too  late  to  recover  their  lives,^  and  it  would 
be  with  difficulty  that  they  preserved  their  own;  ^and  therefore  he*  coun- 
selled, without  delay,  to  take  away  the  principals,  and  then  the  plot  would 
cease." 

Meanwhile  WesUm*s  men  had  fallen  into  a  miserable  and  wretched  condi- 
tion ;  some,  to  procure  a  daily  sustenance,  became  servants  to  the  Indians, 
'^  fetching  them  wood  and  water,  &&,  and  all  for  a  meal's  meat"  Those 
who  i/vere  thus  degraded,  were,  of  course,  only  a  few  who  had  abandoned 
themselves  to  riot  and  dissipation,  but  whose  conduct  had  afifected  the  well 
bein^  of  the  whole,  notwithstanding.  Some  of  these  wretches,  in  their  ex- 
tremities had  stolen  com  from  the  Indians,  on  whose  complaint  they  had 
^  been  put  in  the  stocks  and  whipped.  This  not  ^ving  the  Indians  satisfac- 
'  tion,  one  was  hanged.    This  was  in  February,  1623. 

About  this  capital  punishment  much  has  been  written ;  some  doubting  the 
fret  that  any  one  was  hanged,  others  that  it  was  the  real  offender,  &c.  But 
in  our  opinion  the  facts  are  incontestable'  that  one  was  hanged ;  but  whether 
the  one  really  guilty  or  not,  is  not  quite  so  easily  settled.  The  fact  that  one 
was  handed  for  another  appears  to  have  been  of  common  notoriety,  both  in 
Old  and  rfew  England,  Grom  shortly  after  the  af&ir  until  the  beginning  of 
the  next  century.* 

Mr.  Hubbard  \  has  this  passage  upon  the  affiur: — **  Certain  it  is,  they  [the 
IndiaDs]  were  so  provoked  with  their  filching  and  stealing,  that  they  thititt- 
ened  them,  as  the  rhilistines  did  Samson^s  father-in-law,  after  the  loss  of  theur 
com ;  insomuch  that  the  company,  as  some  report,  pretended,  in  way  of  satis- 
&ction,  to  punish  him  that  did  the  thefl,  but,  m  his  stead,  hanged  a  poor,  de- 
crepit old  man,  that  was  unserviceable  to  the  company,  [an  old  bed-rid 
weaver4J  and  burdensome  to  keep  alive,  which  was  the  around  of  the  story 
with  which  the  merry  gentleman,  that  wrote  the  poem  celled  HuniBRAs,  did, 
in  his  poetical  fancy,  make  so  much  sport."  And  fi*om  the  same  author  it  ap- 
pears mat  the  circumstance  was  well  known  at  Plimoutb,  but  they  pretended 
fliat  the  right  person  was  hanged,  or,  in  our  author's  own  words,  ^  as  if  the 
person  hangea  was  really  guilty  of  stealing,  as  may  be  were  many  of  the  rest, 
and  if  they  were  driven  by  necessityto  content  the  Indians,  at  that  time,  to 
do  justice,  there  being  some  of  Mr.  JFeston^s  company  living,  it  is  possible  it 
might  be  executed  not  on  him  that  most  deserved,  but  on  him  that  could  be 
heat  spared,  or  who  was  not  like  to  live  long  if  he  had  been  let  alone." 

It  vml  now  be  expected  that  we  produce  the  passage  of  Hudibras.  Hero 
It  is: — 

"ThooeHb  nice  and  dark  the  point  appear, 
(Quotb  Ralph,)  it  inaj^  bold  up,  and  clear. 
That  Sinners  may  supply  the  place 
Of  sttflering  SainU,  is  a  plain  Com. 
Justice  (rives  Seutence,  many  times, 
On  one  Man  for  another's  cnmes. 
Our  Brethren  of  New  England  use 
Choice  Malefactors  to  excuse. 
And  hang"  the  Gtiiltless  in  their  stead, 
Of  whom  the  Ckttrches  have  less  need  i 
As  lately  *\  happened :  In  a  town 
There  lived  a  Cobbler,  and  but  one, 
T%at  out  of  Doctrine  could  cot  l/se, 
And  mend  Men's  Ltve«,  as  well  as  £Dbet. 
1%M  precious  Brother  having  titan, 
1a  times  of  Peace,  an  Indian, 
fNot  out  of  MaKce,  but  mere  Zeal, 
Because  he  was  an  infidel,) 


The  mighty  Tottipottymoy, 
Sent  to  our  Elders  an  Enccy, 
Complaining  sorely  of  the  Breach 
Of  League,  held  forth  by  Brother  Patch, 
Against  the  Articles  in  force, 
Between  both  churches,  his  and  oursi 
For  which  he  craved  the  SainU  to  render 
Into  his  Hands,  or  han^  th*  Offender: 
But  they,  maturely  bavmg  weighed. 
They  had  no  more  but  him'o'  tn'  Trade, 
(A  Man  that  served  them  in  a  double 
Capacity,  to  Teach  and  Cobble.) 
Resolved  to  spare  him :  yet  to  ao 
The  Indian  Hoghan  moghgan,  too. 
Impartial  Justice,  in  his  stead,  did 
Hang  an  old  Weaver  that  was  Bed-rid. 
Then  wherefore  may  not  you  be  skipp'd, 
And  in  your  Room  another  Whipp'a  T  " 


•  See  Col.  N.  H.  Hist.  Soe.  iii.  148.  ud  b.  i.  chap.  iii.  ante. 

f  Hist.  N.  Rnf.  T7.  %  Col.  N.  H.  Hist.  See.  iiL  148 
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The  following  note  was  eariy  printed  to  this  passage: — *The  history  iff 
^e  cobbler  had  been  attested  bv  persons  of  good  credit,  who  were  upon  the 

Elace  when  it  was  done."    mr.  ButUr  wrote  this  part  of  his  Hudibras 
efore  106a 

Thomas  Marion^  who  was  one  of  the  company,  though  perhaps  absent  at 
Ae  time,  pretends  that  there  was  no  plot  of  the  Indians,  and  insmuates  that 
the  Plimoutheans  caused  all  the  trouble,  and  that  their  rashness  caused  the 
Indians  to  massacre  some  of  their  men,  as  we  shall  presently  relate  &om  a 
book  which  Mr.  Morton  published.* 

**  Master  fVestotCs  plantation  being  settled  at  Wessaguscus,  his  servants, 
many  of  them  lazy  persons,  that  would  use  no  endeavor  to  take  the  benefit 
of  the  country,  some  of  them  fell  sick  and  died. 

**  One  amongst  the  rest,  an  able-bodied  man,  that  ranged  the  woods,  to  see 
what  it  would  afford,  lighted  by  accident  on  an  Indian  iMim,  and  from  thence 
did  take  a  cap  full  of  com.  The  salvage  owner  of  it,  finding  by  the  foot 
[track]  some  English  had  been  there,  came  to  the  plantation,  and  made  com« 
plaint  after  this  manner.  The  chief  commander  of  the  company,  on  this 
occasion,  called  a  Parliament  of  all  his  people,  but  those  that  were  sick  and 
ill  at  ease.t  And  wisely  now  they  must  consult,  upon  this  huffe  complaint, 
that  a  privy  [paltry]  knue  or  string  of  beads  would  well  enough  have  qua]i« 
fied :  And  Edvirard  lolmson  v^ras  a  special  judge  of  this  business.  The  fact 
was  there  in  repetition,  construction  made,  that  it  was  fellony,  and  by  the 
laws  of  England  punished  with  death,  and  this  in  execution  must  be  put  for 
an  example,  and  likewise  to  appease  the  salvage ;  when  straightways  one 
arose,  moved  as  it  were  with  some  compassion,  and  said  he  could  not  well 

Csay  the  former  sentence ;  yet  he  had  conceived,  witliin  the  compass  of 
brain,  an  embrio,  that  was  of  special  consequence  to  be  delivered,  and 
cherished,  he  said ;  Uiat  it  would  most  aptly  serve  to  pacify  the  salvage's 
complaint,  and  save  the  life  of  one  that  might  (if  need  should  be)  stand  them 
in  some  good  stead ;  being  young  and  strong,  fit  for  resistance  against  an 
enemy,  which  might  come  unexpectedly,  for  any  thin^  they  knew. 

"The  oration  made  was  liked  of  every  one,  and  he  mtreated  to  show  the 
means  how  this  may  be  performed.  Says  he,  you  all  agree  that  one  must 
die,  and  one  shall  die.  This  young  man's  clothes  we  will  take  off,  and  put 
upon  one  that  is  old  and  impotent,  a  sickly  person  that  cannot  escape  death ; 
Boch  is  the  disease  on  him  confirmed,  that  die  he  must  Put  the  young 
man's  clothes  on  this  man,  and  let  the  sick  person  be  hanged  in  the  other's 
stead.  Amen,  says  one,  and  so  says  many  more.  And  this  had  like  to  have 
proved  their  final  sentence ;  and  being  there  confirmed  by  act  of  Parliainent 
to  after  ases  for  a  precedent  But  that  one,  with  a  ravenous  voice,  be^m  to 
croak  and  bellow  tor  revenge,  and  put  by  that  conclusive  motion ;  alleging 
snch  deceits  might  be  a  means  hereafter  to  exasperate  the  minds  of  the  com- 
plaining salvages,  and  that,  by  his  death,  the  salvages  should  see  their  zeal 
to  justice,  and,  therefore,  he  should  die.  This  was  concluded  ;  yet,  never- 
theless, a  scruple  was  made:  now  to  countermand  this  act  did  represent 
itself  unto  their  minds,  which  was  how  they  should  do  to  get  the  man  s  good 
will :  this  was  indeed  a  special  obstacle :  for  without  that  (they  all  agreed)  it 
would  be  dangerous,  for  any  man  to  attempt  the  execution  of  it,  lest  mis- 
chief should*  iKifall  them  every  man.  He  was  a  person  that,  in  his  wrath, 
did  seem  to  be  a  second  Smi^MPOffi,  able  to  beat  out  their  brains  with  the  jaw- 
bone of  an  ass:  therefore  they  called  the  man,  and  by  persuasion  got  him 
ftst  bound  in  jest,  and  then  hanged  him  up  hard  by  m  ^ood  earnest,  who 
with  a  weapon,  and  at  liberty,  would  have  put  all  these  wise  judges  of  this 
Ptoliament  to  a  pittiful  mm  plus,  (as  it  hath  been  credibly  reported,)  and 
made  the  chief  judge  of  them  all  buckle  to  hinL" 

This  is  an  entire  chapter  of  the  Nsw  Canaan,  which,  on  account  of  its 
great  rarity,  we  have  given  in  full  In  his  next  chajiter  Mr.  Morton  proceeds 
to  narrate  the  circumstances  of  the  **  massacre  "  of  fFiUuwamei,  Ptksuot,  and 
other  Massachusetts  Indians,  and  the  consequences  of  it    But  we  shaU  now 

*  Entitled  New  English  Canaan,  4to.  Amsterdam,  1637. 

t  Agaiast  this  seateDCS,  in  the  mafgia,  i»— "  A  poor  comptainf 
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draw  fix>Tn  the  Plimoutfa  historian,  and  afterwards  use  MorioiCs  chapter  a9 
we  find  occasion. 

Mr.  WinslmD  says  that  Mr.  Weston^s  men  "knew  not  of  this  conspiracy  of 
the  Indians  before  his  [John  Sanders,  their  'overseer '1  going;  neither  was  it 
known  to  any  of  us  till  our  return  from  Sowaams,  or  Puckanokick :  at  which 
time  also  another  sachim,  called  fVaasapinewat,  brother  to  Obtakiesl,  the 
sachim  of  the  Massachusets,  who  had  formerly  smarted  for  partaking  with 
Conbatemi,  and  fearing  the  like  again,  to  purge  himself,  revealed  the  same 
^^S)"  [<^  Massascii  had  done.] 

It  was  now  the  23d  March,  1623,  *  a  yearty  court  day  •  at  Plimouth,  en 
which  war  was  proclaimed,  **  in  public  court,"  a™nst  the  Massachusetts 
Indians.  <*  We  came  to  this  conclusion,  (says  WxnsMWy)  that  Captain  Standish 
should  take  so  many  men,  as  he  thought  sufficient  to  make  his  party  good 
against  all  the  Indians  in  the  Massachusetts  Bay ;  and  as  because,  as  all 
men  know  that  have  to  do  with  them  in  that  kind,  it  is  impossible  to  deal 
with  them  upon  open  defiance,  but  to  take  them  in  such  traps  as  they  lay 
hr  others :  tnerefore  he  should  pretend  trade  as  at  other  times :  but  first  go 
to  the  English,  [at  Wessaguscus,]  and  acquaint  them  with  tibe  plot,  and  the 
end  of  their  own  coming,  that,  comparing  it  with  their  o^n  carriages 
towards  them,  he  might  Mtter  judge  of  the  certainty  of  it,  and  more  mf 
take  opportunity  to  revenge  the  same :  but  should  forbare,  if  it  were 
possible,  till  such  time  as  he  could  make  sure  WtUuwamat^  that  bloody  and 
Dold  villain  before  spoken  of;  whose  head  he  had  order  to  bring  with  him, 
that  he  might  be  a  warning  and  terror  to  all  that  disposition." 

We  will  now  hear  a  word  of  what  Mr.  Morion  has  to  say  upon  this  trans- 
action. "  After  the  end  of  that  Parliament,  [which  ended  in  the  hanging 
of  one,*]  some  of  the  plantation  there,  about  three  persons,  went  to  live 
"Wth  ChtceJtaioback  and  his  company,  and  had  very  good  quarter,  for  all  the 
former  quarrel  with  the  Plimouth  planters-f  They  are  not  like  fVtU  Sm^ 
mnSy  J  to  take  one  for  another.  Tnere  they  purposed  to  stay  until  Master 
Wt$Um*8  arrival:  but  the  Plimouth  men  intending  no  good  to  him,  (as 
appeared  by  the  consequence,)  came  in  the  mean  time  to  Wessaguscus,  and 
tDere  pretended  to  feast  the  salvages  of  those  parts,  bringing  with  them 
pork,  and  things  for  the  purpq^  which  they  set  before  the  salvages.  They 
eat  thereof  without  suspicion  of  any  hiischief,  [and]  who  were  taken  upon 
a  watchword  given,  ana  with  their  own  knives  (hanging  about  their  necks) 
were,  by  the  Plimouth  planters,  stabbed  and  slain.  One  of  which  wb9 
baneed  up  there,  after  the  8laughter.''§  When  this  came  to  the  knowledge 
of  CkxkcCUrubufs  people,  they  murdered  the  three  English  who  had  taken  up 
their  residence  with  them,  as  they  lay  asleep,  in  revenge  ft)r  the  murder  or 
their  countrymen.] 

After  Slandish  was  ready  to  proceed  against  WUhiwamd,  but  before  he 
set  out,  one  arrived  fit>m  Wessaguscus  almost  famished,ir  and  gave  the 
people  of  Plimouth  a  lamentable  account  of  the  situation  of  his  fellows ; 
tfaat  not  the  least  of  their  calamities  was  their  being  insulted  by  the  Indians^ 
'whose  boldness  increased  abundantly;  insomuch  as  the  victuals  they  got, 

*  A«  Dirntioned  in  our  last  extract  from  this  author. 

t  Referring,  it  is  supposed,  to  the  quarrel  with  Caunintant.  ^ 

X  The  person  who  proposed  banging  a  sick  mati  ktisiead  of  the  real  oflender. 

i  New  EngUsh  Cuia«i.  111.  H  Ibid. 

4  His  name  was  PkmdhOM  Prat,  An  Indian  followed  bim  to  kill  bim,  but,  by  losing  th« 
direct  path,  the  Indian  missed  bim.  In  166S,  the  general  court  of  Massachusetts,  in  answer 
to  a  petition  of  Pkinehas  Prat,  then  of  ChariestoMm,  which  was  accompanied  "  with  a  nar- 
rative of  the  straights  and  hardships  that  the  first  planters  of  this  colony  underwent  in  Ibeir 
endeavors  to  plant  themselves  at  rlimouth,  and  siaee,  whereof  be  was  one^  the  cooit  judgetb 
ii  meet  to  grant  bim  900  aeres  of  land,  where  it  is  to  be  bad,  vot  biidenng  a  pUotatioo." 
JUS.  among  the^fiUs  in  our  gtaU-houge. 

I  have  not  been  able  to  discover  the  narrative  of  Prat,  after  kmg  warcb.  Bfr.  Imbbard 
probably  used  it  in  compiling  his  Hist,  of  New  England. 

At  the  court,  3  May,  1665,  land  was  ordered  to  be  laid  oot  for  Prat,  "in  the  wilderness  oa 
dM  casi  uf  the  Merrimack  R^-er,  near  the  upper  end  of  Nacook  Brook,  on  the  south-east  of  it.* 
Conri  Files,  ut  wpra,  -.  ^  .  .» 

Prat  married,  in  Plimouth,  a  daughter  of  CvihbeH  CuMfertson,  in  1690.  See  t  CcL  MA 
Bcc,  vn.  VOL 
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they  [the  IndiaoBl  would  take  it  out  of  their  pots,  and  eat  Fitl  before  their 
fiLces/*  and  that  it  they  tried  to  prevent  them,  they  would  nold  a  knife  at 
their  breasts :  and  to  satisfy  them,  they  had  hanged  one  of  their  company : 
*^  That  they  had  sold  their  clothes  for  com,  and  were  ready  to  starve  both 
with  cold  and  hunger  also,  because  they  could  not  endure  to  get  victuals  b> 
reason  of  their  nakedness." 

This  truly  wna  a  virretched  picture  of  this  second  colony  of  Massachusetts, 
the  knowledge  of  which  (says  Windoto^  "  gave  us  good  encouragement  tc 
proceed  in  our  intendments."  Accordmgly,  the  next  day«  StatuUsh,  with 
jSobomok  and  eight  Englishmen,  set  out  upon  the  expedition.  His  taking  so 
few  men  shows  how  a  few  English  guns  were  yet  feared  by  the  Indians. 
Nevertheless,  the  historians  womd  have  us  understand  that  Standish  would 
take  no  more,  because  he  would  not  have  the  Indians  mistrust  that  he  came 
to  fiffht  them ;  and  they  would  insinuate  that  it  was  owing  to  his  great  valor. 

When  ^ndish  arrived  at  Wessaguscus,  he  found  the  people  scattered 
about,  apprehending  no  danger  whatever,  engaged  in  their  ordinary  affairs. 
When  he  told  them  of  the  cumger  they  were  in  from  the  Indians,  they  said 
*<  they  feared  not  the  Indians,  but  lived,  and  sufiered  them  to  lodge  with 
them,  not  having  sword  or  ^^un,  or  needing  the  same."  Standisk  now  in- 
formed them  of  the  plot,  which  was  the  first  intimation,  it  appears,  they  had 
of  it  He  ordered  them  to  call  in  their  men,  and  enjoined  secrecy  of  his 
intended  massacre.  But  it  seems  from  Winskno's  Relation,  that  the  Indians 
got  word  of  it,  or  mistrusted  his  design ;  probablv  some  of  the  Wessagus- 
cus men  warned  them  of  it,  who  did  not  believe  there  was  any  ploL 

Meantime,  an  Indian  came  to  trade,  and  afterwards  went  away  in  friend- 
ship. Standishf  more  sagacious  than  the  rest,  said  he  saw  treachery  in  his 
eye,  and  suspected  his  end  in  coming  there  i/vas  discovered.  Shortly  after, 
Peksvoty  "  who  was  a  paniese,*  beins  a  man  of  a  notable  spirit,"  came  to 
Hobomoky  and  told  him.  He  undarstooa  the  captain  was  come  to  kiU  km  and  the 
re$t  of  the  Indians  there,  "^  Tell  him,  (said  FekAiot,)  we  know  it,  but  fear  him 
not,  neither  will  we  shun  him ;  but  let  him  begin  when  he  dare  [s],  he  wiD 
not  take  us  unawares." 

The  Indians  now,  as  we  might  expect,  began  to  prepare  to  meet  the 
danger,  and  the  English  say  many  of^  them  ^came  divers  times  into  their 
presence,  and  **  would  whet  and  sharpen  the  point  of  their  knives,"  "  and 
use  many  other  insulting  gestures  and  speeches.  Amongst  the  rest,  ffUtu- 
wamat  bragged  of  the  excellency  of  his  knife.  On  the  end  of  the  handle  there 
was  pictured  a  woman's  fiice ;  but,  said  he,  I  have  another  at  home^  tchereunih  1 
kave  I^Ued  both  IVench  and  E^glishy  and  that  hath  a  man^sface  on  it ;  and  6y  and 
hy  these  two  mast  marryJ*  To  this  he  added,  Hinnaim  ramer,  hinnaim  mi- 
CHXN,  MATTA  CUTS :  tluLt  is.  By  and  by  it  should  see^  and  by  and  hy  it  should  eaty 
hui  not  speak*  ^  Also  Pecksuoty  (continues  Window^)  bemg  a  man  of  peater 
stature  tnan  the  captain,  told  him  thouffh  he  were  a  great  captain,  yet  he  was 
but  a  little  man :  and,  said  he,  though  Ibe  no  sathemy  yet  I  am  a  man  (^  greed, 
strength  and  couragt.  These  things  the  captain  observed,  yet  bare  with  pa- 
tience for  the  present" 

It  will  be  seen,  in  what  we  have  related,  as  well  as  what  we  are  about  to 
add,  that  Thomas  MoriorCs  account,  in  some  of  the  main  facts,  agrees  with 
t^t  of  Winslow.  From  the  latter  it  appears  that  Standish,  after  considerable 
manoeuverinsr,  could  get  advantage  over  but  few  of  the  Indians.  At  length 
having  got  Peksuot  and  ffittuwamat  ^  both  together,  with  another  man,  and 
a  youUi  of  some  eighteen  years  of  age,  which  was  brother  to  WUtuwamaty 
^  and,  villain  like,  trod  in  his  steps,  daily  putting  many  tricks  upon  the  weaker 
sort  of  men,  and  having  about  as  many  of  his  own  company  m  a  room  with 
them,  gave  the  word  to  his  men,  and,  the  door  being  fast  shut,  began  himself 
with  PecksvuUy  and,  snatching  his  own  kmfe  from  his  neeky  though  with  much 

*  "The  Panieset  are  men  of  ^reat  coarage  and  wisedome,  and  to  these  b\»o  the  Dndll 
appeareth  more  feroiliarly  than  to  others^  and  as  wee  conceiue,  maJceth  ccucnam  with  them  to 
presenie  them  from  death  by  wounds  with  arrows,  knives,  hatchets,  Slc."     WinxtottU  Rfia- 
tion.    In  speaking  of  the  onrin  of  caUtmetf  Ckarieroix  says,  some  Indians  told  him  that  i 
was  given  oy  the  tun  to  Pami,  a  nation  upon  the  BTissouri.     Voyogt  dmnt  CAw*eriq%tt. 
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ftrngglinff,  and  JaUed  Mm  {henwiih — ^the  point  whereof  he  had  made  as  sharp 
as  a  needle,  and  around  the  back  also  to  an  edge.  WUtuwamd  and  the  other 
man  the  rest  kUUOf  and  took  the  youthj  tohom  the  captain  caused  to  be  hanged." 

We  could  now  wish  this  bloody  tale  were  finished,  but  we  have  promised 
to  keep  close  to  the  record.  IVfr.  Winslow  continues,  **  Bxd  it  ia  incredible 
how  many  wounds  these  two  panieses  received  before  they  died,  not  making  awf 
fiarftU  Yioue,  but  catching  ci  their  weapons^  and  striving  to  the  last, 

*^  Hobbamock  stood  by  all  this  time,*  and  meddled  not,  observing  how  our 
men  demeaned  themselves  in  this  action."    After  the  affray  was  ended,  he 
said  to  Standishy  **  Yesterday  Pecksuot  bragged  of  his  own  strength  and 
stature,  stud,  though  you  were  a  great  captain,  yet  you  were  but  a  litue  man 
but  to-day  I  see  you  are  big  enough  to  lay  him  on  the  ground." 

Standish  was  now  sent  to  a  company  of  WestwCs  men,  who  ordered  them 
to  kill  the  Indians  that  were  among  them.  They  kUled  firo.  Himself  with 
some  of  his  men  killed  another,  at  another  place.  As  they  were  pursuing 
this  business,  intending  to  kill  all  they  coula  lay  hands  upou,  ^  through  the 
negligence  of  one  man,  an  Indian  escaped,  who  discovered  [disclosed]  and 
crossed  their  proceedings." 

Joined  by  some  of  Mr.  fFeston^s  men,  Standish  discovered  a  few  Indians, 
and  pursued  them.  I^andish  gained  a  hill  which  the  Indians  also  strove  to 
occupy,  and  who,  after  shooting  a  few  arrows,  fled.  **  Whereupon  Hobbor 
mock  cast  oflT  his  coat,  and  being  a  known  paniese,  theirs  being  now  killed, 
chased  them  so  fast,  as  our  people  were  not  able  to  hold  way  with  him." 
One  who  made  a  stand  to  shoot  !^€mdish  had  his  arm  broken  by  a  shot, 
which  b  all  the  advantage  claimed  by  the  Eufflish.  The  Indians  got  into  a 
swamp,  and  after  some  bravadoing  on  both  sides,  the  parties  separated. 
After  assisting  the  settlers  of  Wessafuscus  to  leave  the  place,  the  English 
returned  to  Plimouth,  taking  along  me  head  of  WiUuwamet,  which  they  set 
up  in  their  fort 

Meanwhile  the  Indian  that  followed  Prat  fi-om  Wessaguscus,  as  he  returned 
from  Manomet,  called  at  Plimouth  in  a  friendly  manner,  and  was  there 
seized  and  put  in  irons.  Being  asked  if  he  knew  the  head  of  fVittuwamet, 
said  he  did,  and  ''looked  piteously"  upon  it.  ''Then  he  confessed  the 
plot,"  and  said  his  sachem,  Obtakiest,  had  been  drawn  into  it  bv  the  impor- 
tunity of  all  the  people.  He  denied  any  hand  in  it  himself,  and  begged  his 
life  might  be  spared.  Said  he  was  not  a  Massachuset,  but  only  resided  as  a 
stranger  among  them.  Hobomok  "  also  ^ave  a  good  report  of  him,  and  be- 
k>ught  for  him ;  but  was  bribed  so  to  do  it"  They  finally  concluded  to  spare 
him,  **  the  rather,  because  we  desired  he  miffht  carry  a  message  to  Obtakiest,^ 
The  message  they  charged  him  with  was  this,  that  mey  had  never  intended 
to  deal  so  with.-  Wm,  until  they  were  forced  to  it  by  their  treachery,  and,' 
therefore,  they  might  thank  themselves  for  their  own  overthrow ;  and  as  he 
bad  now  beran,  if^he  persisted  in  his  course,  "  his  country  should  not  hold 
him : "  that  he  should  forthwith  send  to  Plimouth  "  the  three  Englishmen  he 
bad,  and  not  kill  them."f 

The  English  heard  nothing  from  Obtakiest  for  a  long  time ;  at  length  he 
sent  a  wi3man  to  them,  (probably  no  man  would  venture,)  to  tell  them  he 
was  sorry  that  the  English  were  killed,  before  he  heard  from  them,  also 
that  he  wished  for  peace,  but  none  of  his  men  durst  come  to  treat  about  it 
The  English  learned  from  this  woman,  that  he  was  in  great  consternation, 
'  having  forsaken  his  dwelling,  and  daily  removed  from  place  to  place,  ex- 
pecting when  we  would  take  further  vengeance  on  hinu"  The  terror  was 
now  general  among  them,  and  many,  as  we  have  elsewhere  said,  died  throu^ 
fear  and  want    To  this  dismal  narrative  Mr.  Window  adds,  "  And  certainly 
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it  is  strange  to  hear  how  many  of  late  have^  and  atill  daily  die  amongM 
them:  neither  is  there  any  likelihood  it  will  easily  cease ;  because  through 
(ear  they  set  little  or  no  com,  which  is  the  staff  of  life,  and  without  which 
they  cannot  long  preserve  health  and  strength." 

These  affairs  call  for  no  conunentary,  that  must  accompany  every  mind 
through  every  step  of  the  relation.  It  would  be  weakness,  as  appears  to  us, 
to  attempt  a  vindication  of  the  rash  conduct  of  the  English.  Amid  their 
sufferings,  some  poor  Indians  resolved  to  attempt  to  appease  the  wrath  of 
the  Enfflish  governor  by  presents.  Four  set  out  bv  water  in  a  boat  for 
Plimoum,  but  by  accident  were  overset,  and  three  of  them  were  drowned ; 
the  other  returned  back. 

When  Mr.  Robinsonf  the  fiither  of  the  Plimouth  church,  heard  how  his 
people  had  conducted  in  this  affiir  with  the  Indians,  he  wrote  to  them,  to 
consider  of  the  disposition  of  Captain  StandUh,  ^  who  was  of  a  warm  tem- 
per," but  he  hoped  the  Lord  had  sent  him  among  them  for  a  good  end,  if 
they  used  liim  as  they  ought  **  He  doubted,"  he  said,  **  whether  there  was 
not  wanting  that  tenderness  of  the  life  of  man,  made  after  God's  image," 
which  was  so  necessary ;  and  above  all,  that  "•  it  would  have  been  happy  if 
they  had  converted  some  before  they  had  killed  any." 

The  reader  has  now  passed  through  a  period  of  Indian  history  of  much 
interest,  wherein  he  wul  doubtless  have  found  much  to  admire,  and  more 
that  he  could  have  wished  otherwise.  Our  business,  however,  we  will 
here  remind  him,  is  that  of  a  dealer  in  &cts  altogether,  and  he  must  take 
them,  dry  as  they  are,  without  any  labored  commentaries  from  ua.  Although 
we  have  had  occasion  to  introduce  Hobomok  several  times,  yet  there  remain 
transactions  of  considerable  interest  in  his  life  yet  to  be  noticed. 

Hobomok,  or  Hobbamodc,  was  a  great  paniese  or  war  captain  among  the 
Wampanoags,  as  we  have  already  bad  occasion  to  observe.  He  came  to 
Phmouth  abdut  the  end  of  July,  1621,  and  continued  with  the  Enelish  as 
long  as  he  lived.  He  was  a  principal  means  of  the  lasting  friendship  of 
MassasoUy  which  Motion  says,  he  <<much  fbrthered;  and  tnat  he  was  a 
proper  lusty  young  man,  and  one  that  was  in  account  among  the  Indians  in 
those  parts  for  his  valor."  He  was  of  the  greatest  service  in  learning  them 
how  to  cultivate  such  fruits  as  were  peculiar  to  the  country,  such  as  com, 
beans,  &.c.  The  account  of  his  mission  to  Mas$iuoity  to  learn  the  truth  of  a 
report  that  the  Narragansets  had  made  war  upon  him,  and  his  interruption 
and  trouble  from  Cauribitcmt  are  already  related. 

Being  a  fevorite  of  Massasoit,  and  one  of  his  chief  captains,  the  pilffrims 
found  that  they  need  not  apprehend  any  treachery  on  his  part,  as  bcSomok 
wtLB  so  completely  in  their  interest,  and  also  in  that  of  the  great  sachem, 
that  he  would  advise  them  if  any  thing  evil  were  on  foot  against  them. 
What  strengthened  them  in  this  opinion  vras  the  following  circumstance. 
The  Massachusetts  Indians  had  for  some  time  been  inviting  tlie  En^ish 
into  their  country  to  trade  for  furs.  When,  in  March,  1622,  they  began  to 
make  ready  for  the  voyage,  Hobomok  *^  told  us,  (says  Window^)  that  he  feared 
the  Massachusetts,  or  Massachuseuks,  for  they  so  called  the  people  of  that 
place,  were  joined  in  confederacy  with  the  Nanohigganneuks,  a  people  of 
Kanohigganset,  and  that  they,  therefore,  would  take  this  oppormnity  to  cut 
off  Capt  Standish  and  his  company  abroad :  but  howsoever,  in  the  mean- 
time, it  was  to  be  feared,  [he  said,]  tnat  the  Nanohigganeuks  would  assault 
the  town  at  home ;  giving  many  reasons  for  his  jealousy ;  as  also  that  7V»- 
quantum  was  in  the  confederacy,  who,  [he  said,]  we  should  find,  would  use 
many  persuasions  to  draw  us  from  our  shallops  to  the  Indians'  houses  for 
their  better  advantage." 

Nevertheless,  they  proceeded  on  their  voyage,  and  when  they  had  turned 
the  point  called  the  Gurnets  JVo«e,  a  false  messenger  came  running  into 
Plimouth  town,  apparently  in  a  great  fright,  out  of  breath,  and  bleeding 
from  a  wound  in  his  face.  He  told  them  mat  CaunbHant^  with  many  of  the 
Narragansets,  and  he  believed  Mauatwi  with  them,  were  coming  to  de- 
stroy me  English.  No  one  doubted  of  his  sincerity,  and  the  first  thought  of 
the  people  was  to  bring  back  their  military  leader,  who  had  just  ffone  io 
the  ooat  with  Hobomok,    A  piece  of  cannon  was  immediately  discharged 
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'which,  to  their  ^reat  joy,  soon  caused  the  hoat  to  return,  not  having  got  otit 
of  hearing.  Tbey  bad  no  sooner  arrived,  than  Hobomok  told  them  there  was 
BO  truth  in  the  report,  and  said  it  was  a  plot  of  Squanh,  who  was  then  with 
them,  and  even  one  of  those  in  the  boat ;  that  he  knew  Massawit  would  not 
undertake  such  an  enterprise  without  consultinff  him.  Hobomok  was  confi- 
dent, because  he  was  himself  a  great  chiefj  and  one  of  Masiasoifs  counsel- 
lors. Squtmto  denied  all  knowledge  of  any  plot,  and  thus  ended  the  a&ir. 
The  English,  however,  seemed  well  satisfied  that  Sqtumio  had  laid  this  shal- 
low plot  to  set  them  against  MaatasoU^  thinking  thev  would  destroy  him,  by 
which  means  he  expected  to  become  chief  sachem  himself;  and  tlus  seenw 
the  more  probable,  as  Massasoii  was  for  some  time  irreconcilable  because 
they  withheld  him  from  him,  when  he  had  forfeited  his  life,  as  in  our  nar- 
ration has  been  set  forth.  But  entirely  to  satisfy  the  Ehiglisb,  Hobomok  sent 
his  wife  to  Pokanoket  privatelv  to  gain  exact  mtelligence,  and  her  return 
only  verified  what  her  nusband  had  said. 

"  Thus  by  degrees  (continues  ffmdow)  we  began  to  discover  Tisquantumf 
whose  ends  were  only  to  make  himself  great  in  the  eyes  of  his  coundiymeQ, 
by  means  of  his  nearness  and  fiivor  with  us ;  not  caring  who  fell,  so  he 
stood.  In  general,  his  course  was,  to  persuade  them  he  could  lead  us  to 
peace  or  war  at  his  pleasure ;  and  would  oft  threaten  the  Indians,  sending 
them  word,  in  a  private  manner,  we  were  intended  shortly  to  kill  them,  that 
thereby  he  might  get  gifts  to  himself  to  work  their  peace,  insomuch  as  thej 
bad  him  in  greater  esteem  than  many  of  their  sachems ,  yea,  they  them- 
selves sought  to  him,  who  promised  them  peace  in  respect  of  us ;  yea,  and 
protection  also,  so  as  they  would  resort  to  him.  So  that  whereas  divers 
were  wont  to  rely  on  MasBOMowai  for  nrotection,  and  resort  to  his  abode, 
now  they  bepin  to  leave  him,  and  seek  after  TisqvarUum,  But  when  we 
imderstood  his  dealings,  we  certified  all  the  Indians  of  our  ignorance  and 
innocency  therein ;  assuring  them,  till  they  begun  with  us,  they  should  have 
no  cause  to  fear :  and  if  any  hereafter  should  raise  any  such  reports,  they 
should  punish  them  as  liars,  and  seekers  of  their  and  our  disturbance ;  which 
gave  tlie  Indians  good  saiislaction  on  all  sides."  <*  For  these  and  the  like 
abuses,  the  governor  sharply  reproved  him,  yet  was  he  so  necessary  and 
profitable  an  instrument,  as  at  that  time  we  could  not  miss  him.** 

To  the  end  that  he  might  possess  his  countrymen  with  great  fear  of  the 
English,  Tisqiumtum  told  them  the  En^^ish  kept  the  plague  buried  in  their 
store-house,  and  that  they  could  send  it,  at  any  time,  and  to  any  place,  to 
destroy  whatever  persons  or  people  they  would,  though  they  themselves 
stirred  not  out  of  doors.  Among  the  rest,  he  had  made  Hobomok  beHeve 
this  tale,  who  asked  the  English  u  it  were  true,  and  being  informed  that  it 
was  not,  it  exploded  like  his  other  impostures. 

There  is  but  little  doubt  that  Squanto  wsa  in  the'  interest  of  CaunbUanij 
snd  lived  among  the  English  as  a  spy,  while  Hobomok  was  honestly,  as  he 
pretended,  a  strong  fiiend  to  them ;  but  for  some  time  it  was  nearly  impos- 
sible for  them  to  toiow  which  was  their  best  fiiend,  as  each  seemed  emu- 
lous to  outvie  the  other  in  good  offices.  They  were,  however,  at  this  time 
satisfied  ;  for,  Hobomol^s  wife  having  told  MoMScuoit  what  had  happened,  and 
that  it  was  one  of  SquarUo^s  men  that  gav^  the  alarm,  satisfied  him  that  that 
sagamore  had  caused  it,  and  he  therefore  demanded  him  of  the  Eufflish, 
that  he  nught  put  him  to  death,  according  to  their  law,  as  lias  been  reiatecL 
But  the  English,  regarding  the  benefit  resulting  to  them  firom  saving  his 
life,  more  than  keeping  inviolate  the  treaty  before  made  with  MassamUy 
evaded  the  demand,  and  thus  Sqmmto  was  permitted  to  escape. 

Hobomok  was  greatly  beloved  by  MastasoU,  notwithstanding  he  became  a 
professed  Christian,  and  MasaaaoU  was  always  opposed  to  the  English  religion 
tiimselC  It  has  been  told  in  the  life  of  the  great  MassasoU,  how  valuable 
was  the  agency  of  Hobomok,  in  feithfuUy  revealing  the  mischievous  plot  of 
Caunbiianty  which  terminated  in  the  death  of  fVittwoamd  and  PeksuoL  He 
was  the  pilot  of  the  English  when  they  visited  MassasoU  in  his  sickness, 
whom  before  their  arrival  they  considered  dead,  which  caused  great  mani- 
festations of  grief  in  Hobomok,  He  often  exclaimed,  as  they  were  OD 
their  way,  **/ami  toomoiu  Sagimmif  fiaen  toomatu  SagimWy^  Slc^  which  ii^ 
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''My  loTing  Sachem,  mj  lovinff  Sachem !  man^  hare  I  known,  but  never  anv 
like  thee.**  Then,  turning  to  Mr.  Window^  said,  ^  While  you  live  you  wiU 
never  see  bis  like  among  the  Indians ;  that  he  was  no  liar,  nor  bloody  and 
truel  like  other  Indians.  In  anger  and  passion  he  was  soon  reclaimed ;  easy 
to  be  reconciled  towards  such  as  had  offended  him ;  that  his  reason  was 
such  as  to  cause  him  to  receive  advice  of  mean  men ;  and  that  he  governed 
his  people  better  with  few  blows,  than  others  did  with  many." 

In  the  division  of  the  land  at  Plimouth  among  the  inhabitants,  Hobom/ok 
received  a  lot -as  his  share,  on  which  he  resided  after  the  English  manner 
and  died  a  Christian  among  them.  The  year  of  his  death  does  not  appear, 
but  was  previous  to  1642^ 

It  has  already  been  mentioned  that  the  pilgrims  made  a  voyage  to  Massa- 
chusetts in  the  autumn  of  1621.  It  was  in  this  voyage  that  Siey  became 
acquainted  with  the  fame  of  J^anepeakem/iL  The  English  had  beard  that 
the  Indians  in  the  Massachusetts  had  threatened  them,  and  they  went  (says 
Mourt)  **  partly  to  see  the  country,  partly  to  make  peace  with  them,  and 
partly  to  procure  their  truck." 

SquofUo  was  pilot  in  this  voyage.  They  went  ashore  in  the  bottom  of  the 
bay,  and  landed  under  a  cliff  which  some  *  have  sunposed  was  what  haa 
been  since  called  Copp's  Hill,f  now  the  north  part  of  Boston.  This  whs  on 
90th  Sept.  1621.  They  saw  no  Indians  until  some  time  after  they  went 
ashore,  but  found  a  parcel  of  lobsters  which  they  had  collected,  with  which 
they  refreshed  themselves.  Soon  after,  as  they  were  proceeding  on  an 
excursion,  ^  they  met  a  woman  coming  for  her  lobsters."  They  told  her 
what  they  had  done,  and  paid  her  for  them.  She  told  them  where  to  find 
Indians,  and  Sqwmto  went  to  them  to  prepare  them  for  meeting  with  the 
English. 

Olfbatinewai  now  received  the  voyagers.  This  sachem  (if  he  be  the 
same)  had  made  peace  with  the  English  at  Plimouth  only  seven  days  pre* 
vious,  as  we  have  had  occasion  to  notice.  He  told  them  he  was  sachem  of 
the  place,  and  was  subject  to  Masaatoit ;  and  that  he  dared  not  remain  long 
in  any  place,  fi*om  fear  of  the  Tarratines,  who  were  "  wont  to  come  at  har- 
vest and  take  away  their  com,  and  many  times  kill  thenu"  Also  that  Squaw* 
Sadiem  of  Massachusetts  was  his  enemy.  This  Sguaw-Sachemy  {  as  we  be- 
lieve, was  chief  of  those  inland  Indians  since  denominated  the  Nipncts,  or 
Nipmucks,  and  lived  at  this  time  near  Wachuset  Mountain.  The  English 
intended  §  to  have  visited  her  at  this  time,  but  found  the  distance  too  great 
to  proceed.  They  received  the  greatest  kindness  from  all  the  Indians  they 
met  with,  and  mentioned  that  of  Ohhatinewai  in  particular.  And  they  say, 
"  We  told  him  of  divers  sachims  that  had  acknowledsed  themselves  to  be 
King  James  his  men,  and  if  he  aUo  would  submit  himsdf,  ||  we  would  be  his 
safeguard  from  his  enemies,  which  he  did." 

At  another  place,  ^  having  gone  three  miles,  in  arms,  up  in  the  country, 
we  came  (say  tney)  to  a  place  where  com  had  been  newly  gathered,  a  house 
pulled  down,  and  the  people  ^one.  A  mile  from  hence,  Mmtpashemd^ 
their  king,  in  his  life-time  had  hved.ir  His  house  wa^  not  like  others,  but  a 
scaffold  was  largely  built,  with  poles  and  planks,  some  six  foot  from  [the] 

rund,  and  the  house  upon  that,  being  situated  on  the  top  of  a  hilL    Not 
^m  hence,  in  a  bottom,  we  came  to  a  fort,"  built  by  MznepashemtL    h 

*  Dr.  Belknap  appears  to  have  been  the  first  who  suggested  this.    See  his  Biog.  ii.  2i4. 

t  We  had  supposed  this  eminence  to  have  been  so  csuled  from  a  copse  or  clumo  of  treea, 
which  for  a  long  time  remained  upon  it,  aAer  it  became  known  to  the  whites :  but  Shaw, 
Descrip.  Boston,  67,  sa^  it  was  named  from  one  Copp^  a  shoemaker.  And  SnotOf  Hist. 
Botton,  105,  says  JVilkam  Copp  was  the  proprietor  of  "  a  portion  of  the  hill.'' 

X  "Sachems  or  sagamores,— which  are  but  one  and  the  same  title,— the  first  more  usual 
with  the  southward,  the  other  with  the  northward  Indians,  to  express  the  title  of  him  that  hath 
the  chief  command  of  a  place  or  people."    Hut.  N.  E.  60. 

$  Shattuck  (flist.  Concord,  2)  says  she  was  visited  at  this  time  by  these  voyagers,  but  I 
am  not  able  to  arrive  at  any  such  conclusion  firom  any  source  of  information  in  my  poa> 
•ession. 

I  It  does  not  seem  IVora  this  that  be  is  the  same  who  before  had  submitted  at  Plimouth,  •• 
Mr.  Prince  supposes, 

M  Mr.  Shattuck  in  bn  Ilut,  Concord^  tayt,  this  "  wai  in  Medford,  near  Myttie  Pond.'' 
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was  made  with  '^  poles  some  30  or  40  foot  long,  stuck  in  the  ground,  as  thick 
as  they  could  be  set  one  bv  another,  and  wSh  these  they  enclosed  a  ring 
some  40  or  50  foot  over.  A  trench,  breast  high,  was  digged  on  e%ch  side.* 
One  way  there  was  to  get  into  it  with  a  bridge.  In  the  midst  of  this  pali- 
sado  stood  the  frame  of  an  house,  wherein,  being  dead,  he  lay  buried. 
About  a  mile  from  hence,  we  came  to  such  another,  but  seated  on  the  top 
of  an  hill.  Here  MmqHishemet  was  killed,  none  dwelling  in  it  since  the 
time  of  his  death.** 

According  to  Mr.  Lewis,  Mmepashemet  was  killed  about  the  year  1619,  and 
his  widow,  who  was  Squaw-Sachtm  before  named,,  continued  the  governmentf 
He  leil  five  children^  four  of  whose  names  we  gather  fi-om  the  interesting 
History  of  Lynn ;  viz.  1.  Montotoampaie,  called  by  the  English  Soframore 
James,  He  was  sachem  of  Saugus.  2.  Jihigai^  a  ({aughter.  3.  Wtmohaqwy' 
ham,  caUed  Sagamore  John,  sachem  of  Winnesimet  4.  WinnepurkiU,  called 
Sagamore  George,  or  George  Rumnwmarsh,  the  successor  of  Mo/fdowampaU  at 
Saugus.    Of  most  of  these  we  shall  speak  in  detail  hereafter. 

SlawuD-Sarhem,  according  to  the  authority  last  mentioned,  was  the  spouse 
of  nappacawd,^  or  fFebcotvit,  in  1635.  She  and  her  husband,  four  years 
after,  1G30,  deeded  to  Jotham  Gibbones  *•  the  reversion  of  all  that  parcel  of 
land  which  lies  against  the  ponds  of  Mystic,  together  with  the  said  ponds, 
all  which  we  reserved  fi-om  Charlestown  and  Cambridge,  late  called  New- 
town, after  the  death  of  me,  the  said  Squaw-SachemJ*  The  consideration  wasL 
''the  many  kindnesses  and  benefits  we  have  received  firom  the  hands  of 
Captain  JSdward  Gibbones^  of  Boston.** 

7^  SQnA-SACHSM*8  mark  ^^^ 
Webcowit*8  mark  -^— i- 

WebcowU  was  a  powwow  priest,  or  magical  physician,  and  Mras  considered 
next  in  importance  to  Mmqf)ashemet  among  the  subjects  of  that  chief,  after 
his  death  ;  as  a  matter  of  course,  his  widow  took  him  to  her  bed.  It  does 
lot  appear,  that  he  was  either  much  respected  or  thought  much  of;  especial- 
ly by  his  wife,  as  in  the  above  extract  fi-om  their  deed^  no  provision  seems 
to  have  been  made  for  him  after  her  death,  if  he  outlived  her.  At  all 
events,  we  may  conclude,  without  hazard  we  think,  that  if  breeches  had 
been  in  fashion  among  Indians,  the  wife  of  WebcowU  wotild  have  been  ac- 
countable for  the  article  in  this  case. 

In  l<>i3,  Massachusetts  covenanted  with  ^  Wassameqmn,  Nashoonon,  KtAchf 
wmaquin,  Massaconomet,  and  Squaw-Sachem,^^  to  the  end  that  mutual  bene* 
fit  might  accrue  to  each  party.  The  sachems  put  themselves  under  the 
government  of  the  English,  agreeing  to  observe  tneir  laws,  in  as  far  as  they 
ihould  be  made  to  understand  them.  For  this  confidence  and  concessioii 
of  their  persons  and  lands  into  their  hands,  the  English  on  their  part  agreed 
10  extend  the  same  protection  to  them  and  their  people  as  to  their  English 
«ibjects.ir 

Wliat  had  become  of  WebcowU  at  this  time  does  not  appear ;  perhaps  he 
fras  off*  powwowing,  or  at  home,  doing  the  ordinary  labor  of  the  househoUL 
W^e  hear  of  him,  however,  four  years  after, (1647,)  ''taking  an  active  part" 
m  the  endeavors  made  by  the  English  to  Christianize  his  countrymen.  *^  He 
asked  the  English  why  some  of  mem  had  been  27  years  in  the  land,  and 
never  taught  them  to  know  €rod  till  then.  Had  ^ou  done  it  sooner,  (said 
he,)  we  might  have  known  much  of  God  by  this  tune,  and  much  sin  niight 
have  been  prevented,  but  now  some  of  us  are  grown  [too]  old  in  sin." 

*  Migbx  not,  then,  the  western  moondf  have  been  fonned  by  Indians  ? 

t  HUt.  Lyoa|16. 

i  Shattmdt,  m,  who  fixes  ber  residence  at  Concord :  she,  doubtless,  bad  several  places  of 
residence. 

4i  His  name  is  spelt  WebeowiU  to  MS.  deed  in  my  possession,  and  in  Mr.  Shattuek^t  MSS 
WiblKieowitts^  as  appears  from  bis  History. 

I  In  the  History  of  the  Narragaiutt  Country ^  these  names  are  written  WaMsamegimf 
^athawitmm,  Cidihamaeke,  MoMstmomellf  and  SquO'Saudttm,  See  5  CoL  Matt,  l£tt,ace* 
1211 

f  S^e  Qonkm't  MB,  HitL  Praying  iMktm, 
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The  English  said  they  repented  of  their  neglect ;  but  recollecting  themselTSs 
answered,  **  You  were  not  willing  to  heare  till  now,**  and  that  (Sod  bad  not 
turned  t|^eir  hearts  till  then.** 

Of  the  sachems  who  made  the  covenant  above  named,  the  first  we  suppose 
t6  have  been  MauoMoiiy  on  the  part  of  the  Wampanoags,  who  at  this  time 
was,  perhaps,  among  the  Nipmuks;  A<u&<Km<m,  a  Nipmuk  chie^  with  whom 
Masaaant  now  resided.  His  residence  was  near  what  was  since  Magus  Ilill, 
in  Worcester  county.  He  was  probably  at  Plimouth,  13  Sept,  1621,  where 
lie  signed  a  treaty  with  eight  others,  as  we  have  set  down  in  the  life  of  Contn- 
kUcmt  His  name  is  there  spelt  MUtawahunL  In  fFirUkrop'B  JoumaL 
it  is  Muhacotoam^  and  we  suppose  he  was  &ther  of  MMotoannoj  mentioned 
by  ffhUney.^  Kuichamtiquin  was  sachem  of  Dorchester  and  vicinity,  and 
Ma9$ac(nunnd  was  Matcononomo. 
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Not  long  before  the  settlement  of  Plimouth,  the  Massachusetts  had  been 
a  numerous  people,  but  were  greatly  reduced  at  this  time ;  partly  from  the 
great  plague,  of  which  we  have  already  spoken,  and  subsequently  from  their 
wars  with  the  Tarratines.  Of  this  war  none  but  the  scanty  records  of  the 
first  settlers  are  to  be  had,  and  in  them  few  particulars  are  preserved ;  { 
therefore  it  will  not  be  expected  that  ever  a  complete  account  of^  the  territo- 
ries and  power  of  the  Massachusetts  can  be  given ;  broken  down  as  tliey 
were  at  tne  time  they  became  known  to  the  Europeans ;  for  we  have  seen  that 
their  sachems,  when  first  visited  by  the  Plimoutn  people,  were  shifting  for 
their  lives — not  daring  to  lodge  a  second  ni^ht  in  the  same  place,  from  their 
fear  of  the  Tarratines.  Hence,  if  these  Indians  had  existed  as  an  independ- 
ent tribe,  their  history  was  long  since  swept  away  "  in  gloomy  tempests," 
and  obscured  in  ^  a  ni^ht  of  clouds,"  and  nothing  but  a  meagre  tradition  re- 
mained. For  some  tmie  after  the  country  was  settled,  they  woidd  fly  for 
protection  from  the  Tanatines  to  the  houses  of  the  Enelish. 

It  is  said,  by  Mr.  Gooibm,  that  "  their  chief  sachem  held  dominion  over 
many  other  petty  governors ;  as  those  of  Weechagaskas,  Neponsitt,  Punka- 
paoff,  Nonantum,  Nashaway,  some  of  the  Nipmuck  People,  as  fiu*  as  Pokom- 
takuke,  as  the  old  men  of  Massachusetts  affirmed.  Tnis  people  could,  in 
former  times,  arm  for  war  about  3000  men,  as  the  old  Indians  declare. 
They  were  in  hostility  very  often  with  the  Narragansitts ;  but  held  amitVy 
ibr  the  most  part,  with  the  Pawkunnawkutt8."§  Near  the  mouth  of  Charles 
River  *^  used  to  be  the  general  rendezvous  of  all  the  Indians,  lK>th  on  the 
0outh  and  north  side  of  the  country."))  Hvkhx'Mon^  8a}is  **Tbat  circle 
which  now  makes  the  harbors  of  Boston  and  Charlestown,  round  bv  Mai- 
den, Chelsea,  Nantasket,  Hingham,  Weymouth,  Braintree,  and  Dorcdester, 
was  the  capital  of  a  great  sachem,**  much  revered  by  all  the  plantations 
round  about  Tlie  tradition  is,  that  this  sachem  had  his  principal  seat  upon 
«  amall  hill,  or  rising  upland,  in  the  midst  of  a  body  of^  salt  marsh  in  the 
township  of  Dorchester,  near  to  a  place  called  Squantuni."ff    Hence  it  will 

•  HMt.  Concord,  26.  f  Hiit.  Worcester  Co.  174. 

X  This  war  was  caused,  says  Mr.  Hubbard^  "  upon  the  account  of  some  treachery  '^  oo 
Ihe  part  of  the  western  tribes,  i.  e.  the  tribes  west  of  the  Merrimack.    Hist.  New  Eng.  30. 
4  1  Coll.  Mass.  Hist.  Soc.  1. 148.  |  Hist  N.  Eng.  St 

♦  From  JVfcWs  Hut.  N.  Eng.,  probably,  which  see. 

**  It  wiU  be  a  g^ood  while  before  the  p  wis  eat  poasesson  of  the  countiy  ean  boast  of  tiich  a 
aapital. 
ft  Hist  Mass.  L  460.    And  hete  it  was,  I  suppose,  that  the  Plnnoalli  people  landed  ini 
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be  obeerred,  that  among  the  aceounts  of  the  earliest  writeiB,  the  domimons 
of  the  different  sachems  were  considered  as  comprehended  within  very 
different  limits ;  a  kind  of  general  idea,  therefore,  can  only  be  had  of  the 
extent  of  their  possessions.  It  is  evident  that  the  Massachusetts  were  either 
subject  to  the  Narragansetts,  or  in  alliance  with  them ;  for  when  the  latter 
were  at  war  with  the  Pequots,  Chikataubut  and  Sagamore  John  both  went 
with  many  men  to  aid  Canonicu8,  who  had  sent  for  them.  This  war  began 
in  1632,  and  ended  in  1635^  to  the  advantage  of  the  Pequots. 

We  shall  now  proceed  to  speak  of  the  chiefs  agreeably  to  our  plan. 

ChikataubxUy  or  ChUUudabaky — in  English,  a  Junue-a^rtj — ^was  a  sachem  of 
considerable  note,  and  generally  supposed  to  have  had  dominion  over  the 
Massachusetts  Indians.  TTiomas  Morton  mentions  him  in  his  New  Cjuhaam, 
as  sachem  of  Passonagesit,  (about  Weymouth,)  and  says  his  mother  was 
buried  there.  I  need  inake  no  comments  upon  the  authority,  or  warn  the 
reader  concerning  the  stories  of  Morton^  as  this  is  done  in  almost  eveiy 
book,  early  and  kte,  about  New  England ;  but  shall  relate  the  following 
from  him. 

In  the  first  settling  of  Pliroouth,  some  of  the  company,  in  wandering  about 

rn  discovery,  came  upon  an  Indian  ^rave,  which  was  that  of  the  mother 
CkikaiaubuL  Over  the  body  a  stake  was  set  in  the  ground,  and 
two  bear-skins,  sewed  together,  spread  over  it;  these  the  English  took 
away.  When  this  came  to  the  knowledge  of  CkikaUtubuty  he  complained  to 
his  people,  and  demanded  immediate  vengeance.*  When  they  were  as- 
•emolecl,  he  thus  harangued  them:  ^  When  last  the  glorious  lignt  of  all  tiae 
dcy  was  underneath  this  globe,  and  birds  grew  silent,  I  began  to  settle,  as 
my  custom  is,  to  take  repose.  Before  mine  eyes  were  fast  closed,  me  tho't 
I  saw  a  vision,  at  which  my  spirit  was  much  troubled,  and  trembling  at  that 
doleful  sight,  a  spirit  cried  aloud,  *  Behold !  my  son,  whom  I  have  cherished ; 
see  the  paps  that  gave  thee  suck,  the  hands  that  clasped  thee  warm,  and  fed 
thee  oft ;  canst  thou  forget  to  take  revenge  of  those  wild  people,  diat  hath 
my  raoDument  defaced  in  a  despiteful  manner ;  disdaining  our  ancient  anti- 
quitiea,  and  honorable  customs.  See  now  the  sachem^s  grave  lies  like  unto 
me  common  people,  of  ignoble  race  de&ced.  Thy  mother  doth  complain, 
implores  thy  aid  against  this  thievish  people  new  come  hither ;  if  this  be 
Bunered,  I  shall  not  rest  in  quiet  within  my  everlasting  habitation.'  "* 

Battle  was  the  unanimous  resolve,  and  the  Engliui  were  watched,  and 
followed  from  place  to  place,  until  at  length,  as  some  were  going  ashore  in 
a  boat,  they  fell  upon  them,  but  gained  no  advantage.  Aner  maintaining 
the  fight  for  some  time,  and  being  driven  from  tree  to  tree,  the  chief  captain 
was  wounded  hi  the  arm,  and  the  whole  took  to  flight  This  action  caused 
the  natives  about  Plimouth  to  look  upon  the  Englini  as  invincible,  and  this 
was  the  reason  why  peace  was  so  long  maintained  between  them.  Of  the 
tune  and  circumstances  of  this  battle  or  fight  we  have  detailed  at  length  in 
a  previous  chapter. 

Mowfs  Relation  goes  far  to  establish  the  main  facts  in  the  above  account. 
It  says,  *^  We  brought  sundry  of  the  prettiest  things  away  with  us,  and  cov- 
ered the  corpse  up  again,"  and,  **  there  was  variety  of  opinions  amongst  us 
about  the  embalmed  person,"  but  no  mention  of  the  bear-skins. 

From  a  comparison  of  the  different  accounts,  there  is  but  little  doubt,  that 
the  English  were  attacked  at  Namskekit,  in  consequence  of  their  depreda- 
tions upon  the  graves,  com,  &c.  of  the  Indians.  • 

In  lo21,  Chikataubuij  with  eight  other  aachems,  acknowledged,  bj^  a  writ- 
ten instrument,  which  we  have  already  friven,  themselves  the  subjects  of 
King  JamtM,  Ten  years  after  this,  23  March,  1631,  he  visited  Uovemor 
WUSkrvp  at  Boston,  and  presented  him  vrith  a  hogshead  of  com.  Many  of 
*  his  sannope  and  squaws "  came  with  him,  but  were  most  of  them  sent 
away,  <^  after  they  had  all  dined,"  altfaough  it  thimdered  and  rained,  and  tbe 
governor  urged  their  stay;  €9laX:atoufria  probably  feared  they  would  be 

▼oyagv  to  MaMachusetls  before  spoken  of,  tad  froa  SfiuaUo  who  was  with  them  it  probably 


*  If  this  be  fiction,  a  modern  compiler  has  deceived  some  of  bis  readers.    The  article  io 
|fa»  MmiectU  Magazmt  may  have  been  bis  aource  of  infonnation,  but  the  oriffinal  may  be 
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burdeDsome.  At  this  time  he  wore  Eogiish  clothes,  and  eat  at  the  goveni- 
or's  table,  "  where  he  behaved  himself  as  soberly,  &c.  as  an  Snglisnman." 
Not  long  after,  he  called  on  Qovemor  fVvrUhropy  and  desired  to  buy  clothes 
for  himself ;  the  governor  informed  him  that  <*  English  sagamores  did  not 
use  to  truck ;  *  but  he  called  his  tailor,  and  gave  him  order  to  make  him  a 
suit  of  clothes ;  whereupon  he  gave  the  governor  two  large  skins  of  coat 
beaver."  In  a  few  days  his  domes  were  ready,  and  the  governor  **  put  him 
into  a  very  good  new  suit  fi*om  head  to  foot,  and  ailer,  he  set  meat  before 
them ;  but  he  would  not  eat  till  the  governor  had  given  Uianks,  and  after  meat 
he  desired  him  to  do  the  like,  and  so  departed." 

June  14, 1631,  at  a  court,  Ctakatavbut  was  ordered  to  pay  a  small  skin  of 
beaver,  to  satisfy  for  one  of  his  men's  having  killed  a  pig, — ^which  he  com- 
plied with.  A  man  by  the  name  ofPlasloufe^  and  some  omers,  having  stolen 
com  from  him,  the  same  vear,  the  court,  Sept  27,  ordered  that  PlaMawe  should 
restore  **  two-fold,**  and  lose  his  title  of  gentleman,  and  pay  £5.  This  I  sup- 
pose they  deemed  eqiuvalent  to  four-fold.  His  accomplices  were  whipped, 
to  the  samt  amount.  The  next  year  we  find  him  engaged  with  other  sachems 
in  an  expedition  agtunst  the  Pequots.  The  same  year  two  of  his  men  were 
convicted  of  assaiuting  some  persons  of  Dorchester  in  their  houses.  **  They 
were  put  in  the  bilboes,**  and  himself  required  to  beat  them,  which  he  did.f 

The  small-pox  was  very  prevalent  among  the  Indians  in  1633,  in  which 
year,  some  time  in  November,  Chikataubut  died. 

The  residence  of  the*  family  of  Chikaiaubut  was  at  Tehticut,  now  included 
in  Middleborough.  He  was  m  obedience  to  Massasoit,  and,  like  other  chiefs, 
had  various  places  of  resort,  to  suit  the  difierent  seasons  of  the  year; 
sometimes  at  Wessaguscusset,  sometimes  at  Neponset,  and  especially  upon 
that  part  of  Namasket  J  caUed  Tehticut  This  was  truly  a  nver  of  saga- 
mores. Its  abundant  stores  of  fish,  in  the  spring,  drew  them  from  all  parts 
of  the  realm  of  the  chief  sachem. 

In  deeds,  given  by  the  Indians,  the  place  of  their  residence  is  generaUj 
mentioned,  and  fit)m  what  we  shall  recite  in  the  progress  of  this  article,  it 
will  be  seen  that  the  same  chief  has  different  residences  assigned  to  him. 

August  5, 1665,  Quincy,  then  Braintree,  was  deeded  by  a  son  of  Chikaiau' 
but,  in  these  terms : — 

§  <<  To  all  Indian  people  to  whom  these  presents  shall  come ;  Wm^Mdudtj 
alias  Josiah  Sagcanorty  of  Massathusetts,  in  Ne wengland,  the  son  of  ChtkataU" 
hut  deceased,  sendeth  greeting.  Know  yoo  that  the  said  Wampatuck^  being 
of  frill  age  and  power,  according  to  the  order  and  custom  of  the  natives, 
bath,  with  the  consent  of  his  wise  men,  viz.  Smtamog,  his  brother  Dcaddy 
and  Old  Hahatun^  and  WiUiam  Mananiomottj  Job  ATassoU,  Manuntago  fVilliam 
MAanton^  **  ^  For  divers  goods  and  valuable  reasons  therunto ;  and  in 
special  for** £21 IO9.  in  hano.    It  was  subscribed  and  witnessed  thus: — 

Josiah,  alias  Wajtpatuck,  his  |0  marks, 
Daihel  SquAMOo,  and  a  moHc 
Ou)  Naratun,  and  a  mark, 
William  MAinjNiON,  and  a  mark. 
Job  Noistenns. 

Robert,  alias  MAMUNTAeo,  and  a  mark. 
William  Hahatuic. 
in  pnstnct  oj 
Thomas  Ketahounsson,  and  a  mark  O. 
Joseph  Maivunion,  his  I —  mark, 
Thomas  Wetmous,  his  O  mark, 

*  However  true  this  might  have  been  of  the  governor,  at  least,  we  think,  he  should  not 
have  used  the  plur«l. 

t  "  The  most  usual  custom  amongst  them  in  exercising  punishments,  is,  for  the  sachem 
either  to  beat,  or  whip,  or  put  to  death  with  his  own  baod,  to  which  the  common  sort  most 
quietlv  submit.''     liWama. 

t  Namai^asuck  signified  in  their  iBntmnf^JUhtt.  and  some  early  wrote  Namascheuck. 

\  History  of  Quincy,  by  Rev.  BIr.  iVhxtney,  taken  from  the  original  in  the  possession  of  tie 
Hon.  J.  Q.  Adams. 

J  NahatoHf  or  AhaUm^  and  the  same  sometimes  written  Nehoiden,  See  Wortitu^toiifs 
f&LDtdhtm,tL    U«  aokl  iuios  upon  Gbaiiee  Bjv«  in  1680.    it. 
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There  is  a  quit-claim  deed  from  ^  C%arU$  J<ma$y  alias  Jodas  Wammduck, 
grandaon  of  Vhikataulnd,  dated  19  Mar.  1695,  of  Boston  and  tlie  aojacent 
country,  and  the  islaoda  in  the  harbor,  to  the  ^  proprietated  inhabitants  of  the 
town  of  Boston,"  to  be  seen  among  the  Suffolk  records.*  WampaJtuck  says, 
or  some  one^br  him,  **  Forasmuch  as  I  am  informed,  and  well  assured  from 
aereral  ancient  Indians,  as  weD  those  of  my  council  as  others,  that,  upon 
the  first  coming  of  the  £nglish  to  sit  down  and  settle  in  those  parts  of  New 
£nff|aiid,  m^  above-named  grand&ther,  ChxkaUnibxd^  by  and  with  the  advice 
of  his  council,  for  encouragement  thereof  moving,  did  give,  grant.  Sell,  alien- 
ate, and  confirm  unto  the  English  plantera,"  the  lands  above  named. 

Besides  JosiaSj  there  signed  this  deed  with  him,  •^hatdon,  sen.,  WUltam  Ha-^ 
kaionf  and  Robert  MomeiUa%igt» 

JosuUy  or  Josiah  Wampatuck,  was  sachem  of  Mattakeesett,f  and,  from 
the  deeds  which  he  gave,  must  have  been  the  owner  of  much  of  the  lands 
southward  of  Boston.  In  1653,  he  sold  to  Ttmothy  Hatherly,  James  CxukoorUi^ 
Jo9eph  TUdeUy  Hunaihrtii  TwmeTy  WiUiam  HaU^  John  Hoart,  and  James  Tot' 
njfy  a  laive  tract  of  land  in  the  vicinity  of  Accord  Pond  and  North  R«ver. 

Li  16&,  he  sold  Pachase  Neck,  pow  called  Ptckadej]  **  lying  between 
Namassakett  riuer  and  a  brook  fidlmg  into  Teticutt  riuer,  viz.  the  most 
westerly  of  the  three  small  brookes  that  do  fidl  into  the  said  riuer ; "  like- 
vnse  all  the  meadow  upon  said  three  brooks,  for  £21.  Also,  another  tract 
bounded  by  Plimouth  and  Duxbuiy  on  one  side,  and  Bridgewater  on  the 
ctther,  extending  to  the  great  pond  Mattakeeset ;  provided  it  included  not  the 
1000  acres  given  to  his  son  and  George  Waampey^  about  those  ponds.  This 
deed  was  witnessed  bv  George  Wamfty  and  John  Wampowes, 

After  the  death  of  his  fiitner,  Josuts  was  often  called  Josias  ChikataubuL 
hk  the  Plimouth  Records  we  find  this  notice, but  without  date :  ^Memoran- 
dum, that  Josias  CMckabvU  and  his  wife  doe  owne  the  whole  necke  of  Pun- 
kateesett  to  beloing  vnto  Plymouth  men,"  &c 

In  1668,  **  Josias  ChickaiabvUj  sachem  of  Namassakeesett,"  sold  to  Roheri 
Sbidson  of  Scituate,  a  tract  of  land  called  NanumackeidU^  for  a  "  valuable 
consideration,"  as  the  deed  expresses  it  This  tract  was  bounded  on  the 
east  bjjr  Scituate. 

Josias  had  a  son  Jeremy ;  and  **  Charles  Josiahy  son  of  Jeremy^  was  the  last  of 
the  race."!    Of  Josiah,  Mr.  Gookin  gives  us  important  information. 

War  between  the  Massadnaett  Indians  and  Mohawks,  In  the  year  1669,  ^  the 
war  having  now  continued  between  the  Maquas  and  our  Inmans,  about  six 
years,  divers  Indians,  our  neighbors,  united  their  forces  together,  and  made 
an  army  of  about  6  or  700  men,  and  marched  into  the  Maquas'  country,  to 
take  revenge  of  them.  This  enterprise  was  contrived  and  undertaken 
without  the  privitv,  and  contrary  to  the  advice  of  their  English  firiends.  Mr. 
EUot  and  myself,  in  particular,  dissuaded  them,  and  gave  them  several 
reasons  against  it,  but  they  would  not  hear  us."  Five  of  the  Christian 
Indians  went  out  with  themj  and  but  one  only  returned  alive.  ^The  chief- 
est  general  in  this  expedition  was  the  principal  sachem  of  Massachusetts, 
nan^  Josiahy  alias  CMkaiabtdtj  a  wise  and  stout  man,  of  middle  affe,  but  a 
very  vicious  person.  He  had  considerable  knowledge  in  the  Uhristian 
religion ;  and  sometime,  when  he  was  youn^r,  seemed  to  profess  it  for  a 
time ; — ^for  he  was  bred  up  by  his  uncle,  Kwihamakiny  who  was  the  first 
•acbem  and  his  people  to  whom  Mr.  JS2tb(  preached."  § 

Of  those  who  went  out  with  Wampahik  n'om  other  tribes  we  have  no  rec- 
ord ;  but  there  were  many,  probablv,  as  usual  upon  such  expeditions 

This  army  arrived  at  the  Mohawk  fort  after  a  journey  of  about  200  miles; 
when,  upon  besieginff  it  some  time,  and  having  some  of  their  men  killed  in 
sallies,  and  sundry  omers  sick,  they  gave  up  the  siege  and  retreated.  Mean- 
while the  Mohawks  pursued  them,  got  in  tneir  front,  and,  firom  an  ambush, 

*  Printed  at  length  in  8nou^$  Mitt,  BofUm,  389,  et  cet 
\  Dtane$  mat.  SciiuaU,  144. 

I  Ibid.    Squamaug  was  a  brother  of  Jotiah,  and  ruled  ** ai  tachem  daring  Che  minority* 
ofJertwM.    ur.  Harris,  Hiit.  DorchetUr,  16, 17. 
4  1  Ck>U.  Maaa.  Hitt  Soo.L  166. 
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attacked  them  in  a  defile,  and  a  ^reat  fight  ensued.  Finally  the  Mohawkf 
were  put  to  flight  lyy  the  extraordinary  bravery  and  prowess  of  ChikatatAvi 
and  his  captains,  out  what  was  most  calamitous  in  this  disastrous  expedi- 
tion, was,  tne  loss  of  the  creat  chief  Chtkataubutj  who,  after  performing  prodi- 
gies of  valor,  was  killed  in  repelling  the  Mohawks  in  their  last  attack,  with 
almost  all  his  captains,  in  number  about  50,  as  was  supposed.*  This  was  a 
severe  stroke  to  these  Indians,  and  they  suffered  much  ft-om  chagrin  on 
their  return  home.  The  Mohawks  considered  themselves  their  masters, 
and  although  a  peace  was  brought  about  between  them,  by  the  mediation  of 
the  Eufflisn  and  Dutch  on  each  side,  yet  the  Massachusetts  and  others  often 
Buftered  from  their  incursions. 

A  chief  of  much  the  same  importance  as  ChxkaknJnd  and  his  sons,  was 
McucononomOf  or  MasconomOf  sachem  of  Agawam,  since  called  IpswicJu 
When  the  fleet  which  brought  over  the  colony  that  settled  Boston,  in  1690, 
anchored  near  Cape  Ann,  he  welcomed  them  to  his  shores,  and  spent  some 
time  on  board  one  of  the  ships.f 

On  the  !28th  June,  1638.  Jnascononomd  |  executed  a  deed  of  ^  all  his  lands 
in  Ipswich,"  to  John  ^finwop,  jr.,  for  the  sum  of  £20.§ 

At  a  court  in  July,  1631,  it  was  ordered,  that  "the  sagamore  of  Agawam  is 
banished  fi*om  conunff  into  any  Englishman's  house  for  a  year,  under  penalty 
of  ten  beaver-skins."  |[  This  was  probably  done  in  retaliation  for  his  having 
committed  acts  of  violence  on  the  Tarratines,  who  soon  after  came  out 
with  great  force  against  Mascononomo ;  he  having,  "as  was  usually  said, 
treacherously  killed  some  of  those  Tarratine  femilies."ir  It  would  seem 
that  he  expected  an  attack,  and  had  therefore  called  to  his  aid  some  of  the 
sachems  near  Boston ;  for  it  so  happened  that  Montotoampate  and  Wonoho' 
quaham  were  at  Agawam  when  the  Tarratines  made  an  attack,  but  whether 
by  concert  or  accident  is  not  clear. 

To  the  number  of  100  men,  in  three  canoes,  the  Tarratines  came  out  on 
this  enterprise,  on  the  8  August  following.  They  attacked  Mascononomo  and 
his  guests  in  his  wigwam  in  the  night,  knled  seven  men,  wounded  Mascono- 
nomo himself,  and  MontowampaU^  and  fFonohaqttaham,  and  several  others  who 
afterwards  died.  They  took  the  wife  of  MontoiDampaie  captive,  but  it  so  hap- 
pened that  Abraham  Shurd  of  Penunaquid  ransomed  her,  and  sent  her  home, 
where  she  arrived  on  the  17  September  the  same  autumn.**  From  Mr.  Coh- 
hefs  account,  it  appears  that  they  came  against  the  English,  who,  but  for  an 
Indian,  named  Rooiny  would  have  been  cut  off,  as  the  able  men  at  this  time, 
belonging  to  Ipswich,  did  not  exceed  30;  and  most  of  these  were  fixjm  home 
on  the  day  the  attack  was  to  have  been  made.  Robin,  having  by  some  means 
found  out  their  intentions,  went  to  John  Perkins,^  and  told  hun  that  on  such 
a  day  four  Tarratines  would  come  and  invite  the  English  to  trade,  "and  draw 
them  down  the  hill  to  the  water  side."  when  40  canoes  full  of  armed  Indians 
would  be  ready,  under  "  the  brow  of  the  hill,"  to  fell  upon  them.  It  turned 
out  as  Robin  had  reported ;  but  the  Indians  were  fiightened  off*  by  a  felse 
show  of  numbers,  an  old  drum,  and  a  few  guns,  without  eflfecti'ng  their 
objecLtt 

We  hear  no  more  of  him  until  1644,  March  8,  when,  at  a  court  held  in 
Boston,  "  CSUshamekin  and  SouavhSachem,  Masconomo,  Mtshaancam  and  fVa^ 
samamn,  two  sachems  near  tne  great  hill  to  ihe  west,  called  Wadvusdt,  came 
into  3}e  court,  and,  according  to  their  former  tender  to  the  governor,  desired 
to  be  received  under  our  protection§§  and  government,  upon  the  same  terms 

•  1  Con.  MaM.  Httt.  Soc.  i.  167. 

t  Hist.  N.  Eiglaad. 

X  This  is  doubikss  the  most  coned  speBing  of  his  name.  It  is  scarce  spelt  twice  alike  i* 
the  MS.  records. 

^  Records  of  Gen.  Coort.  v.  381.  I  ^nnee,  SOT. 

IT  HubhctrdPi  N.  E.  146. 

*•  Winthrop'i  Jour— J^ktw**  Hist.  Lynn,  39, 40*— Fdf*  Hist  Ipswich,  3. 

ti  Quarter-master.  "  living  then  in  a  litde  hut  apon  bis  father's  island  on  this  side  of  Jet^ 
ly'sNeck."    MS.NoTTtiivt, 

\X  CobbtVi  MS.  NarraUve. 

\%  They  desired  Uiis  from  their  great  tear  of  the  Mohawks,  it  is  said. 


II 
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that  Pwmham  and  Saamanoco  were.  So  we  causing  them  to  imd^istaiid  IIm 
articles^  and  all  the  ten  cornmandmenta  of  Qod,  and  they  freely  aasenting  to 
all,*  they  were  solemnly  received,  and  then  presented  the  court  with  twenty- 
aiz  fathom  of  wampum,  and  the  court  gave  each  of  them  a  coot  of  two  yaroff 
of  cloth,  and  their  dinner ;  and  to  them  and  their  men,  every  one  of  them,  a 
cup  of  sac  at  their  departure ;  so  they  took  leave,  and  went  away  very  joyfuL^f 

In  the  Town  Records  of  Ipswich,  under  date  18  June  1658,  a  grant  is  made  to 
die  widow  of  MascoTumomo,  of  ^'that  parcel  of  land  which  her  husband  had 
fenced  in,"  so  long  as  she  should  remam  a  widow.  Her  husband  was  the  last 
of  the  sachems  of  Agawam,  and  with  him,  says  Mr.  FeU,  descended  **  his  feble 
and  broken  scepter  to  the  grave.**  He  died  on  die  6  March,  1658,  and  was 
buried  on  Sagamore  Hill,  now  within  the  bounds  of  Hamilton.  His  gun  and 
other  valuable  implements  were  interred  with  him.  "  Idle  curiosity,  wanton, 
sacrilegious  sport,  prompted  an  individual  to  dig  up  the  remains  of  this  chie^ 
and  to  carry  his  scull  on  a  pole  through  Ipswich  streets.  Such  an  act  of  bar- 
barity was  severely  firowned  upon,  and  speedily  visited  with  retributive  civil 
justice."  X 

MONTOWAMPATE,  sagamore  of  Lynn  and  Marblehead,  was  known  more 
generally  among  the  whites  as  Sagamore  James.  He  vras  son  of  JSTEmqfaskemdy 
and  brodier  of  fVonohaquahcan  and  ff%nn^mrkUt.§  He  died  in  1633,  of  the 
amall-poxy  ''with  most  of  his  people.  It  is  said  that  these  tvro  promised,  if 
ever  they  recovered,  to  live  with  the  English,  and  serve  tneir  GkHl."! 
Montowampate,  having  been  defrauded  of  20  beaver-skins,  by  a  man  namea 
ffattSj  who  had  since  gone  to  England,  he  went  to  Gov.  ffinthrop  on  the  26 
March,  1631,  to  know  now  he  should  obtain  recom|>ense.  The  governor  gave 
him  a  letter  to  Emanud  Downing^  Esq.  of  London,  from  which  circumstance 
it  would  seem  that  the  chief  determined  to  go  there ;  and  it  is  said  that  he 
actually  visited  England  and  received  his  due.ll  The  histories  of  those  times 
give  a  melancholy  picture  of  the  distresses  caused  by  the  small-pox  amon^  the 
"wretched  natives.''  "There  are,"  says  Mather^  "some  old  planters  survrvinff 
to  this  day,  who  helped  to  bury  the  dead  Indians ;  even  whole  fomilies  of 
them  all  dead  at  once.  In  one  of  the  wigwams  they  found  a  poor  infant  suck- 
ing at  the  breast  of  the  dead  mother."**  The  same  author  observes  that,  before 
the  disease  beean,  the  Indians  had  begun  to  quarrel  with  the  English  about 
the  bounds  or  their  lands,  "  but  Grod  ended  the  controversy  by  sending  the 
small-pox  among  the  Indians  at  Saugus,  who  were  before  that  time  exce^infp- 
ly  numerous." 

We  have  mentioned  another  of  the  fiimily  of  JVanepashemet,  also  a  sachem. 
This  was  FFoTiohaquaham,  called  by  the  English  Sagamore  John,  of  Winistmet 
His  residence  was  at  what  viras  then  call^  Rumnj^^marahj  part  of  which  is 
now  in  Chelsea  and  part  in  daugus.§  As  early  as  1(»],  he  had  cause  to  com- 
plain that  some  of  the  English  setders  had  burnt  two  of  his  wigwams. 
"Which  wigwams,"  says  Governor  DudUy,\^  "were not  inhabited,  but  stood  in 
a  place  convenient  for  their  shelter,  when,  upon  occasion,  they  should  travel 
that  way."  The  court,  upon  examination,  found  that  a  servant  of  Sir  R.  Sal" 
tonsiaU  had  been  the  means  of  the  mischief,  whose  master  was  ordered  to 
make  satisfaction,  "  which  he  did  by  seven  yards  of  cloth,  and  that  his  servant 
pay  him,  at  the  end  of  his  time,  fiftv  shUlings  sterlin^."tt  Sagamore  John  died 
atWinisimet,  in  1633,  of  the  8mall-pox.§§  He  desired  to  become  acquainted 
with  the  Englishmen's  Grod,  in  his  sickness,  and  requested  them  to  take  hi; 
two  sons  and  instruct  them  in  Christianity,  which  they  did.|||| 

WinnepurkUtjlili  who  married  a  daughter  of  Passaconatocy,  makes  considera- 
ble figure  also  in  our  Indian  annals.  He  was  bom  about  1616,  and  succeeded 
MonioicampaU  at  his  death,  in  1633.    The  EngUsh  called  him  George  Rumne^ 

*  The  articles  which  they  sabwribed,  will  be  seen  at  large  when  the  Mamucripi  Hist,  of  the 
P-awig  Indiana f  by  Dcuuel  Oookin,  shall  be  publish^.  They  do  not  read  precisely  ai 
icodered  by  WirUhrop. 

t  ^VifUhrop^a  Journal.  X  Hi^t.  Ipswich,  5.  A  Lewi»'»  Hist.  Lynn,  16,  17. 

J  Hist  of  New  England,  195.  If  Histor;r  of  Lynn,  38.  ••  Relation,  &c.  23. 

tt  Letter  to  the  Countess  of  Lincoln,  25,  edition  1696. 

ti  Princt't  Chronolofi;v.  $^  History  of  New  England,  195, 650. 

11  Wonder-working  Provideoee.  flT  Spelt  also  Wimutperkft 
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manh,  and  at  one  time  he  was  proprietor  of  Deer  Island,  in  Boston  harbor 
^In  the  latter  part  of  his  life,  he  weut  to  Barbadoes.  It  is  supposed  that  he 
was  carried  there  with  the  prisoners  who  were  sold  for  slaves,  at  the  end  of 
Philip's  war.  He  died  soon  afler  his  return,  in  1684,  at  the  house  of  Mundtir 
qvuuihy  aged  68  years."  Mau>ay€ts(mcdnt^  daughter  of  Poqwmumy  is  also  men- 
tioned as  his  wue,  by  whom  he  had  several  children.* 

ManaUthquOj  called  also  Blaek-unlliam,  was  a  sachem,  and  proprietor  o*'  Na^ 
hant,  when  the  adjacent  country  was  settled  by  the  whites.  His  father  .ved 
at  Swampscot,  and  was  also  a  sagamore,  but  probably  was  dead  beforr  the 
English  settled  in  the  country.f  A  trayeUer  in  this  then  |  wilderness  w  '>rid, 
thus  notices  ffUlicany  and  his  possessing  Nahant  "  One  BUick-xmlliain^  an 
Indian  DukCy  out  of  his  generosity  gave  this  place  in  general  to  the  plantation 
of  Saugus,  so  that  no  oUier  can  appropriate  it  to  himself."  He  was  a  great 
friend  to  the  whites,  but  his  fiiendship  was  repaid,  as  was  that  of  many  others 
of  that  and  even  much  later  times.  There  was  a  man  by  the  name  of  Walter 
BagnaUj  nicknamed  Great  PFot,  **a  wicked  fellow,"  who  had  much  wronged 
the  Indians,§  killed  near  the  mouth  of  Saco  River,  probably  by  some  of 
those  whom  he  had  defrauded.  This  was  in  October,'  1^1.  As  some  vessels 
were  upon  the  eastern  coast  in  search  of  pirates,  in  January,  1633,  they  put  in 
at  Richmond's  Island,  where  they  feU  in  with  Bladc-william,  This  w^  the 
place  where  Bagnall  had  been  killed  about  two  yeara  before ;  but  whether  he 
nad  any  thing  to  do  with  it,  does  not  appear,  nor  do  I  find  that  any  one,  even 
his  murderers,  pretended  he  was  any  way  implicated :  but,  out  of  revenge  for 
BagnaWB  death,  these  pirate-hunters  hanged  Black-unUianu  On  the  contrary, 
it  was  particularly  mentioned  H  that  Bagnall  was  killed  by  Sqyidrayaet  and  his 
men,  some  Indians  belonging  to  that  part  of  the  country. 

This  Squidrayaety  or  Scttterygusset,  for  whose  act  Manatahqua  suffered,  was 
the  first  sachem  who  deeded  land  in  Falmouth,  Maine.  A  creek  near  the 
mouth  of  Presumpscot  River  perpetuates  his  name  to  this  day.  Mr,  ffUlis 
supposes  he  was  sachem  of  the  Aucocisco  tribe,  who  inhabited  L  H^^n  the 
Anoroecoggin  and  Saco  rivers;  and  that  from  Aucocisco  come.  Oasco.11 
There  canbe  but  little  doubt  that  Bagnall  deserved  his  fate,**  if  anj  ceserve 
such ;  but  the  other  was  the  act  of  white  men,  and  we  leave  the  ^v  <fer  to 
draw  the  parallel  between  the  two :  perhaps  he  will  inquire.  Ware  the  mw  ierera 
of  MANATAHquA  hvugkt  to  justice^  All  we  can  answer  is,  The  records  are  sy- 
UnJL    Perhaps  it  was  considered  an  offset  to  the  murder  of  BagnalL 

JSTattahattawantSj  in  the  year  1642,  sold  to  Simon  WiUard,  in  behalf  of  **  Mr. 
WtnOiropy  Mr.  Dudley,  Mr.  N'owtUy  and  Mr.  Alden^  a  large  tract  of  land  upon 
both  sides  Concord  River.  "  Mr.  ffirUhrop,  our  present  governor,  1260  acres, 
Mr.  Dudley,  1500  acres,  on  the  S.  E.  side  of  the  river,  Mr.  JVowell,  500  acresi 
and  Mr.  Allen,  500  acres,  on  the  N.  E.  side  of  th%  river,  and  in  consideration 
hereof  the  said  Simon  giueth  to  the  said  N'aJtlahaUawards  six  fadom  of  waom- 
pampege,  one  wastcoat,  and  one  breeches,  and  the  said  MMahattatoants  doth 
covenant  and  bind  himself,  that  hee  nor  any  other  Indians  shall  set  traps  with- 
in this  ground,  so  as  any  cattle  mi^t  recieve  hurt  thereby,  and  what  cattle 
shall  receive  hurt  by  this  meanes,  hee  shall  be  lyable  to  make  it  good."  fin 
the  deed,  MdtahaUawants  is  called  sachem  of  that  land.] 

Witnessed  by  The  mark  of  0  Natahattawabtts. 

three  whites.  The  mark  of  #  Winnipin,  an  huHan 

that  traded  for  ^un-ff 

The  name  of  this  chief^  as  wpears  fh>m  documents  copied  by  Mr.  Shattuck,Q 
was  understood  Tahattawan,  Tahattawants,  Mawan,  Mawanee,  and  •^hatawa^ 
nee.    He  was  sachem  of  Musketaquid,  since  Concord,  and  a  supporter  and 

•  Hial.  Lynn.  t  HUt  N.  Eng. 

i  1633.     William  Woody  author  of  New  Eng.  ProtptcL 
4  WinUtroft  Jounial,  i.  62^  63.  H  Wtnthrop,  ib. 

t  Col.  Maine  Hist.  Soc.  i.  68. 

**  He  had,  in  about  three  years,  by  extorticw,  as  we  infer  fix»in  Winthrop,  accumulated 
•bout  i&400  from  araoiu^  the  Indians.    See  Journal  tU  jupra. 
tt  Suffolk  Records  of  Deeds,  vol.  i.  No.  3i.       tt  Hist.  Concord,  Bfass.  pa$»im  chap.  L 
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pnfMigator  of  Cbristianity  aiiK>D|[  hk  pe(^)le,  and  an  bonecit  and  upright  man. 
The  celebrated  Wabgn  married  bis  eldest  daughter.    John  Takattawan  was  his 
■oo,  who  lived  at  Nashoba,  where  be  was  chief  ruler  of  the  praying  Indians — 
a  deserving  Indian.    He  cbed  about  1670.    His  widow  was  daughter  of  Jokrif 
■acaiDore  of  Patucket,  upon  the  Merrimack,  who  married  Oonamoey  another 
rakr  of  the  praying  Indians,  of  Marlboro|igb.    Her  only  son  by  TcSiaUayHm  * 
was  killed  by  some  white  nifSans,  who  came  upon  them  while  in  their  wi^ 
warns,  and  his  mother  was  badly  wounded  at  the  same  time.    Of  this  afiau 
we  shall  have  occasion  elsewhere  to  be  more  particular.    MumathquaWy  ap 
other  daughter,  married  Ahomt^cour,  called  John  Thomoif  who  died  at  Natick,         * 
aged  110  years. 

We  know  very  Iktle  of  a  sachem  of  the  name  of  Wahgumacu^  except  thai 
he  lived  upon  Connecticut  River,  and  came  to  Boston  in  1631,  with  a  request 
ID  the  governor  ''to  have  some  English  to  plant  in  his  coundy ;"  and  a&an 
inducement,  said  he  would  "find  them  com,  and  give  them,  yearly,  80  skins 
of  beaver."  The  governor,  however,  dismissed  him  without  giving  him  any 
encouragement ;  doubting,  it  seems,  the  reality  of  his  friendship.  But  it  is 
more  probable  that  he  ^ia  ancere,  as  he  was  at  this  time  in  'ffreat  fear  of  the 
Pequots,  and  judged  that  if  some  of  the  Knglish  would  reside  with  him,  he 
should  be  able  to  maintain  his  country. 

Tliere  accompanied  ffdhgumaad  to  Boston  an  Indian  named  Jackstrawd 
who  was  his  interpreter,  and  Sasamore  John,  We  have  labored  to  find  some 
ftnrtfaer  particularB  of  hiin,  but  all  that  we  can  ascertain  vrith  certainty,  is,  that 
he  had  Uved  some  time  in  England  vrith  Sir  fFaiter  Ralegh,^    How  sir  IfaUer 

*  Mr.  Gootin  writes  this  name  Tohatooner,  that  of  the  father  Tahattawarre.  MS.  HuL 
Frmwrng  huHans,  105. 

t  IVahgiimanUf  according  to  Mr.  9avag^»  reading  of  Winthrop.  Our  text  is  according 
to  Frinee,  who  also  used  Wmtkrop  in  MS.  It  is  tmly  diverting  to  see  how  the  author  or  , 
TaUt  of  the  indiant  has  displayed  his  invention  upon  the  passage  in  WtrUhrof^$  Joumd. 
hringinf  to  our  knowledge  this  chief.  We  will  give  the  passage  of  Winthrop^  th^t  the  reader 
■MY  judge  whether  great  icnorance,  or  misrepresentation  "  of  set  purpose  "  be  chargeable 
lo  mm.  ^  He  [Gov.  Wini3vrop\  discovered  after  [  Wakpamacut  was  gone],  that  the  said, 
•agamore  is  a  very  treacherous  man,  and  at  war  with  the  Pekoath  (a  (ar  greater  sa^more.")^ 
Now,  every  child  that  has  read  about  the  Indians,  it  seems  to  us,  ought  to  know  that  tha 
meaning  of  Pekoath  was  mistaken  by  the  governor,  and  no  more  meant  a  chief  than  the 
Mtt$»a$oi/s  meant  what  ihe  Plimouth  peof^  nrst  supposed  it  to  mean.  In  the  one  case,  thei 
■ame  of  a  tribe  was  mistaken  for  that  of  a  chief,  and  in  the  other  the  chief  for  the  tribe.. 
Mistakes  of  this  kind  were  not  uncommon  before  our  fathers  became  acquainted  with  \h^ 
coutry.     Winthrop  says,  too,  the  Mohawks  was  a  great  sachem.    Now,  who  ever  thought*  v 

lime  was  a  chief  of  that  name  f  ^ 

I  Probably  so  named  from  the  Maidstone  minister,  who  flourished  in  Wat  Tyier^t  rebellion,; 
aad  whose  real  name  was  John  Bail,  but  afterwards  nick-named  Jack  Straw.  He  became 
chaplain  to  Wafs  army,  they  having  let  him  out  of  prison.  A  text  which  he  made  great  use 
ef  m  preaching  to  his  liberators  was  this  >— 

When  Adam  dmlfe  and  Eve  span. 
Who  was  then  a  gentleman  ? 

This  we  apprehend  was  construed,  Down  with  the  nobility!    See  Rapin*$  Eng.  i.  457.    I^ 
Kamet,  i.  247,  John  Wraw  is  called  Jack  Straw.    He  was  beheaded. 

y*  The  imputation  of  the  first  bringing  in  of  iobacco  into  England  lies  on  this  heroic  knight" 
Win$tanley'9  Worthies f  259.  "  Besides  the  consumption  of  the  purse,  and  impairing  of  our 
^  inward  paru,  the  immoderate,  vain  and  phantastical  abuse,  of  the  hellish  weed,  corrupleth  the 
natural  sweetness  of  the  breath,  stupifieth  the  brain:  and  indeed  is  so  prejudicial  to  the 
geeeral  esteem  of  our  country."  Ibid.  211.  Whether  Jack-straw  were  the  servant  who 
acted  a  part  in  the  often-told  anecdote  of  Sir  Walter  Ralegh*s  smokug  tobacto,  on  its  first 
bemg  taken  to  England,  we  shall  not  presume  to  assert ;  but.  for  the  sake  of  the  anecdote,  we 
wiB  admit  the  fart ;  it  is  variously  related,  but  is  said  to  be,  in  substance,  as  follows.  At  one 
tiaie,  it  was  so  verr  unpopular  to  use  tobacco  in  any  way  in  England,  that  many  who  had  got 
attached  to  K,  used  it  only  privately.  Sir  WaUer  was  smokinc  m  his  study,  ai  a  certain  time, 
and,  being  thirsty,  called  to  his  servant  to  bring  him  a  tankard  of  beer.  Jack  hastily  obeyed  / 
the  summons,  and  Sir  Walter,  forgetting  to  cease  smoking^  was  in  the  act  of  spouting  a 
votorae  of  smoke  from  his  mouth  when  his  servant  entered.  Jack,  seeing  his  master  smoking 
prodigiously  at  ifce  mouth,  thought  no  other  but  he  was  all  on  fire  inside,  having  never  seen 
0ueh  a  phenomenon  in  all  EIngland  before  *,  dashed  the  quart  of  liquor  at  once  m  his  face,  and 
ran  out  screaming,  **  Massa's  a  fire !  Massa's  a  fire ! '' 

^  Having  dismi&ied  the  servant,  every  one  might  reasonably  expect  a  few  words  concerning 
hb  roaster.  Sir  Walter  Ralegh  may  truly  be  said  to  have  lived  m  an  age  fruitful  in  great  ana 
worthy  characters.    Capteun  John  Smith  comes  to  our  notice  through  hie  agency,  and  the 
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came  by  him,  does  not  SBtHfrctorily  appear*  Captains  AnMu  and  Bariam 
sailed  to  America  in  his  employ,  and  on  their  return  carried  over  two  natives 
from  Virgiiiin,  whose  names  were  Wcmckut  and  Mcmteo.^  It  is  barely  possible 
that  one  of  these  was  aAorwards  Jack-'titrmB. 

A  Nipmuck  Indian,  of  no  small  note  in  his  time,  it  may  in  the  next  place  be 
proper  to  notice. 

Jamu  Printer,  or  James^he^printer,  was  the  son  of  Aboe»,  brother  of  Ttdka^' 
pewiUin^  and  Anmotakifu  When  a  child,  he  was  instructed  at  the  Indian 
charity  school,  at  Cambridge.  In  1659,  he  was  put  apprentice  to  Samwi 
Chreenj  to  learn  the  printers  bumness ;  |  and  he  is  spoken  of  as  having  run 
away  from  his  master  in  1675.  If,  after  an  apprenticeship  of  16  years,  one 
eould  not  leave  his  master  without  the  charae  of  absconding,  at  least,  both  the 
master  and  apprentice  should  be  pitied,    ui  relation  to  this  matter,  Mr.  Hvilh- 

renowned  first  English  circumnavi^tor  was  bis  contemporary.  He,  like  the  last  named,  was 
bom  in  the  county  of  Devonshire,  m  1562,  in  the  parish  of  Budiey.  Sir  Humpftrey  Gilbert, 
■o  well  known  in  our  annals,  was  his  half-brother,  his  father  having  married  Sir  Humpkrei^ 
mother,  a  widow*,  ^by  whom  he  had  Waller,  a  fourth  son.f  The  ^at  successes  and  cus- 
coveries  of  the  celebrated  admiral  Sir  Francis  Drake  gave  a  new  impetus  to  the  En^A 
nation  in  maritime  affairs,  and  consequent  thereupon  was  the  settlement  of  North  America ; 
as  great  an  era,  to  say  the  least,  as  was  ever  recorded  in  history.  No  one  shone  more 
conspicuous  in  those  undertakinj^  than  Sir  Waller  RaUgh.  AAer  persevering  a  long  time, 
he  established  a  colony  in  Virgima,  in  1607.  He  was  a  man  of  great  valor  ana  address,  asM 
a  favorite  with  the  great  Queen  Elitabethy  the  promoter  of  his  undenakings,  one  of  ii«4im« 
"  maids  of  honor  "  he  married.  In  this  affair  some  charge  him  with  having  first  dishonored 
that  lady,  and  was  for  a  time  ander  the  queen's  disjideasurc  in  consequence,  l>ut  marrying  her 
restored  him  to  favor.  The  city  <^  Ralegh  in  Virginia  was  so  named  by  hb  direction.  He 
was  conspicuous  with  Drake  and  Howard  in  the  destruction  of  the  Spanish  armada  in  1588. 
On  the  death  of  the  queen,  he  was  imprisMied  almost  13  years  in  the  tower  of  London,  upon 
the  charge  of  treason.  It  was  during  his  imprisonmont  that  be  wrote  his  g[reat  and  learned 
work,  the  History  of  the  World,  The  alleged  crime  of  treason  has  long  since  been  viewed 
by  all  the  world  as  without  foundation,  and  tro  punishment  of  Ralegh  re^ts  all  its  blackn«a 
upon  the  character  of  James  I.  Hie  ground  otthe  chaive  was,  that  Ralegh  and  others  were 
in  a  conspiracy  against  the  kingj  and  were  detdgning  to  place  on  the  throne  Arabella  Btetoari^ 
He  was  never  pardoned,  although  the  ksar  set  him  at  liberty,  and  permitted  him  to  go  on  an 
aipedition  to  South  America  in  search  ofa  gold  mine  of  which  he  had  gained  some  intima- 
tions in  a  previous  visit  lo  those  countries.  His  attempt  to  find  gold  failed,  but  he  took  the 
town  of  St.  Thomas,  and  established  in  it  a  garrison.  This  was  a  depredation,^  as  Spain 
and  England  were  then  at  peace,  but  RaUgk  had  the  king's  commission.  The  Spanish 
ambassador  complained  loudly  agiunst  the  transaction,  and  the  miserable  James y  to  extricate 
hhnself,  and  appease  the  Spanish  king,  ordered  Ralegk  to  be  seized  on  bis  return,  who,  upoa 
die  old  charge  of  treason,  was  sentenced  to  be  beheaded,  which  was  executed  upon  him  z9th 
Oct.  1618.^  "  I  shall  only  hint,"  says  Dr.  PolwheUjW  "  that  the  execution  of  this  great  man, 
whom  Janus  was  advised  to  sacrifice  to  the  advancnnent  of  the  peace  with  Spain,  Rath  left  an 
indelible  stain  on  the  memory  of  that  misguided  monarch."  It  appears  from  another  account  T 
that  Sir  Walter^  on  arriving  at  the  mouth  of  the  Oronoko,  was  taken  "  desperately  sick,"  and 
•ent  forward  a  company  under  one  of  his  captains  in  search  of  the  gold  mine.  That  they 
were  met  by  the  Spaniards,  who  attacked  them,  and  that  this  was  the  cause  of  their  assault- 
ing St.  Thomas,  and  being  obliged  to  descena  the  river  without  effecting  the  object  they 
were  upon. 

The  following  circumstance  r^pectiitf  the  celebrated  History  of  the  World,  not  being 
gnnerally  known,  cannot  but  be  acceptable  to  the  reader.    The  first  volume  (which  is  what 


publisher]  returned  this  answer,  that  it  had  sold  so  slowly  that  it  had  undone  him.  At  which 
words  of  nis,  Sir  Walter  Ralegh^  stepping  to  his  desk,  reaches  his  other  part  of  his  history  to 
Afr.  Burref  which-he  had  brought  down  to  the  times  he  lived  in  j  clappinie^  his  hand  on  his 
breast,  he  took  the  other  unprinted  part  of  his  works  into  his  hand,  witli  a  sigh,  saying, '  Ah, 
my  friend,  hath  the  first  part  undone  thee,  the  second  volume  shall  undo  no  more;  this 
migratefiil  world  is  nnwortny  of  it.'  When,  immediately  going  to  the  fire-side,  threw  it  ia 
and  set  his  foot  on  it  till  it  was  consumed."** 

•See  Cayln/'s  Life  Sir  W.  Ralegh,  \.  70.  ed.  Lond.  1816,  2  vols.  8vo. 

t  Some  author  of  Indian  tales  might  delist  himself  for  a  long  time  in  ringin?  changes  oa 
llw  Indian  preacher's  name,  without  inventing  any  new  ones  j  for  it  is  not,  as  1  rf  '^" 
-j^elt  twice  alike  in  our  authorities.  %  Thomas,  Hist.  Printing. 

•««  Of  OtJut  OUberty  of  Compton,  Esq.*'    Pokokde's  Hlii,  Dnon^  U.  919. 
t  Stithy  Hif^.  Virginia,  7.'  Second  son,  says  Mr.  PoUokds,  Devon,  li.  919. 
X  Rapm*s  Eiig.  ii.  161.  «  TindaPtf  notes  in  Rapin,  il.  195. 

y  HIM.  Devonshire,  i.  9W.  tl  Winftanley,  Worthies,  856. 

**  Winstanley,  Worthies,  957. 
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hard  says,*  **  Tie  had  attained  some  s^il)  in  pHntior,  and  might  have  attained 
more,  had  he  not,  tike  a  false  villain,  ran  away  mm  his  master  before  his 
time  was  out."  And  the  same  author  observes  that  the  name  printer  was 
euperadded  to  distinguish  him  from  others  named  James, 

Dr.  /. Mather]  has  this  record  of  James-printer,  "July  8,  [1676.]  Wheieas 
the  council  at  Boston  had  lately  emitted  a  declaration,  signifying,  that  such 
Indians  as  did,  Vithin  14  days,  come  in  to  the  English,  misnt  hope  for  mercy, 
divers  of  them  did  this  day  return  from  amonff  the  Nipmucks.  Amonff 
others,  James,  an  Indian,  who  could  not  only  read  and  write,  but  had  learned 
the  art  of  printing,  notwithstanding  his  apostasy,  did  venture  himself  upon  the 
mercy  ana  truth  of  the  English  declaration,  which  he  had  seen  and  read, 
promising  for  the  future  to  venture  his  life  against  the  common  enemy.  He 
and  the  other  now  come  in,  affirm  that  very  many  of  the  Indians  are  dead 
since  this  war  began ;  and  that  more  have  died  by  the  hand  of  God,  in  respect 
of  diseases,  fluxes  and  fevers,  which  have  been  amongst  them,  than  have  been 
killed  with  the  sword." 

Mr.  lliomas  says,|  it  was  owing  to  the  oofnorpatrut  of  James-printer  that  he 
left  his  master  and  joined  in  Plmip*s  war.  But  how  much  amor  patruB  he 
must  have  had  to  have  kept  him  an  apprentice  16  years  is  not  mentioned. 

It  was  in  1685  that  the  second  eaition  of  the  famous  Indian  Bible  was 
completed.  From  the  following  testimony  of  Mr.  Etiot  will  be  seen  how 
much  the  success  of  that  midertakin^  was  considered  to  depend  on  JameS' 
fke-prinler.  In  1683,  in  vniting  to  the  lion.  Robert  Boyle  at  London,  Mr.  Etiot 
•ays,  **  I  desire  to  see  it  done  before  I  die,  and  I  am  so  deep  in  years,  that  ]t 
cannot  expect  to  live  long;  besides,  we  have  but  one  man,  viz.  the  Indian 
Printer,  that  is  able  to  compose  the  sheets,  and  correct  the  press  with  under- 
standing.**  In  another,  from  the  same  to  the  same,  dated  a  year  afler,  he  says, 
■  Our  3ow  progress  needeth  an  apology.  We  have  been  much  hindered  by 
die  sickness  the  last  year.  Our  workmen  have  been  all  sick,  and  we  have  but 
few  hands,  ^at  printing,)  one  Englishman,  and  a  boy,  and  one  Indian,"  &;c. 

This  Indian  was  undoubtedly  James-the-printer,  And  Mr.  Thomas  adds, 
*<  Some  of  Jam^s  descendants  were  not  long  since  living  in  Grafton ;  thef 
bore  the  surname  of  PrinterJ"§ 

There  was  an  Indian  named  Job  ^esutany  who  was  also  concerned  in  thd 

Sedition  of  the  Indian  Bible.  He  was  a  valiant  soldier,  and  went  with  the 
jlish  of  Massachusetts,  in  the  first  expedition  to  Mount  Hope,  where  he 
was  slain  in  battle.  **He  was  a  very  good  lin§[ui8t  in  the  English  tongue,  and 
was  Mr.  EtioCs  assistant  and  interpreter  in  his  translation  m  the  Bible  and 
other  lx)ok8  in  the  Indian  language."! 

In  a  letter  of  the  commissioners  of  the  U.  C.  of  New  England,  to  the 
corporation  in  England,  we  find  this  postscript — ^^'Two  of  the  Indian  youths 
formerly  brought  up  to  read  and  write,  are  put  apprentice;  the  one  to  a 
carpenter,  the  other  to  Mr.  Grten  the  printer,  who  take  their  trades  and 
follow  their  bu^ess  very  well"  James-me^printer  was  probably  one  of  these. 
^tesxdanj  we  presume,  was  only  an  interpreter.  The  above-mentioned  letter 
was  dated  10th  Sept  1660. 

In  1696,  JamM  was  teacher  to  five  Indian  fimoilies  at  Hassinammisco.t 
In  1709,  he  seems  to  have  ^t  through  with  his  apprenticeship,  and  to  have 
had  some  interest  in  carry m^  on  the  printing  business.  For,  in  the  title 
pages  of  the  Indian  and  English  Psalter,  printed  in  that  year,  is  this  imprint: 
"BOSTON,  N.  E..  Upvrirdhomwme  au  3,  Greeit,  &  J.  PRINTER,  vnOche 
guhtiantamwe  Chapanrnke  vt  N^ew  England,  &c.  1709." 

We  shall  now  pass  to  notice  a  Massachusetts  sachem,  who,  like  too  many 
others,  does  not  appear  to  the  best  advantage ;  nevertheless,  we  doubt  not  but 
as  much  so  as  he  deserves,  as  by  the  sequel  wiU  be  seen.    We  mean 

Ktitchmakin,  known  also  by  several  other  names,  or  variations  of  the  same 
name ;  as,  KtMamaqmn,  Vtdshamo<iuen,  Cutchamokin,  and  many  more,  as,  in 

*Nafntiv»,96.  .   f  Brief  Uitu  89.  1  Hist  PrinUng.  i.  S9a 

i  HUt  Printinr,  i.  S9«,  295.  jj Gookln,  Hut,  Prayinglndutm, 

1  lnfomiatio»lrom  Mr.  E.  Tuekerman,  Jr.— HassiDammisoo,  HaiimninMWil,  itc  ngaifiad 
a  place  of  stamu,    Tbooias,  ut  ntpra. 
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difiereul  ports  of  our  woric,  extncti  win  Beeeanrify  §bow.  He  wm  ooe  of 
those  sacheriMi  who,  in  164^—4,  signed  a  submiaBioo  to  the  F^nglia^^  as  has 
been  mentioned  in  a  preceding  chapter. 

In  1696,  Ktdshamakm  boSI  to  the  people  of  Dorchester,  Uncalaquisset, 
being  the  pan  of  that  town  since  called  Mihon.  Thia,  it  appeals,  was  at  some 
periml  his  residence.  Though  he  was  a  sachem  under  ffoosamequiny  yet,  like 
Caunbitanij  he  was  opposed  to  the  settlement  of  the  English  in  his  coiuitry. 
He  soon,  bowerer,  beoune  reconciled  to  it,  and  became  a  Christian.  Wlien 
Mr.  EU(d  desired  to  know  why  he  was  opposed  to  his  people's  becoming 
Christians,  he  said,  then  they  would  pay  him  no  tribute. 

When  the  English  of  Massachusetts  sent  to  Canomcugj  to  inquire  into  the 
cause  of  the  murder  of  John  OUkam^  Kutshamakin  accompanied  them  as 
interpreter,  fighter,  or  whatever  was  required  of  him. 

As  no  satii3action  could  be  had  of  the  Pequota,  for  the  murder  of  Mr.  (M^ 
kanij  it  was  resolved,  in  1696,  to  send  an  army  into  their  country  ''to  figiit  mith 
them,"  if  what,  in  the  opinion  of  the  English,  as  a  recompense,  were  not  to  be 
obtained  without  The  armament  cons&ed  of  about  90  men.  These  first 
went  to  Block  Island,  where  they  saw  a  few  Indians  before  they  landed,  who, 
after  shooting  a  few  arrows,  which  wounded  two  of  the  Elngltth,  fled.  The 
Indians  had  here  ''two  plantations,  three  miles  in  sunder,  and  about  60 
wigwams,  some  very  large  and  fiiir,  and  above  200  acres  of  com.**  This  the 
En^^isb  destroyed,  "staved  seven  canoes,"  and  after  two  days  spent  in  this 
busmess,  and  bunting  for  Indians  without  success,  sailed  to  the  main  land, 

Shere  KxtUhamakm  performed  his  part  in  hastening  on  the  Pequot  calamity, 
aving  waylaid  one  of  that  nation,  he  shot  and  scoped  him.  The  scalp  he 
sent  to  Canonicuiy  who  sent  it  about  among  aU  bis  sachem  ftiends;  thus 
expressing  his  approbation  of  the  murder,  and  willingness  to  ensage  his 
friends  to  fight  for  the  English.  As  a  further  proof  of  his  approval  of  the  act, 
he  not  only  thanked  the  English,  but  gave  KuJtahamakin  four  &thom  of 
wampum. 

Capt  lAon  Gardener  gives  us  some  particulars  of  this  affiiir,  which  are  very 
valuable  for  the  light  they  throw  on  this  part  of  our  early  transactions  with  the 
PequotSL  The  a&ir  we  have  just  mentioned  happened  immediately  after 
EndicoUf  Tvmarj  and  UndarhiU  arrived  at  Saybrook,  m>m  Block  Island.  Capt. 
Gardener  then  commanded  the  fort,  who  spoke  to  them  as  follows  of  their 
undertaking :  "  You  come  hither  to  raise  these  wasps  about  my  ears,  and  then 
you  will  take  wing  and  flee  away."  It  so  came  to  pass ;  and  although  he  was 
much  opposed  to  their  going,  yet  they  went,  agreeablpr  to  their  instructions. 
Gardener  instructed  them  how  to  proceed,  to  avoid  bemg  surprised ;  but  the 
Indians  played  them  a  Yankee  tricK,  as  in  the  sequel  will  appear. 

On  coming  to  the  Pequot  town,  they  inouired  for  the  sachem,*  wishing  to 
parley  with  him :  his  people  said  "  he  was  m>m  home,  but  within  three  hours 
be  would  come ;  ana  so  from  three  to  six,  and  thence  to  nine,  there  came 
none."  But  the  Indians  came  fearlessly,  in  great  numbers,  and  spoke  to  them, 
through  the  interpreter,  KvU^nwkin^  for  some  time.  This  delay  was  a  strata- 
gem which  succeeded  well ;  for  they  rightly  guessed  that  the  English  had 
come  to  injure  them  in  their  persons,  or  property,  or  both.  Therefore,  while 
some  were  entertaining  the  English  with  words,  others  carried  ofT  their  efiTt^cts 
and  hid  them.  When  they  had  done  this,  a  signal  was  given,  and  all  the 
Indians  ran  away.  The  English  then  fell  to  burning  and  destroying  every 
thing  they  could  meet  with.  Gardener  had  sent  some  of  his  men  \^ith  the 
others,  who  were  unaccountably  left  on  shore  when  the  others  reembarked, 
and  were  pursuedf  and  two  of  them  wounded  by  die  Indians. 

"  The  Bay-men  killed  not  a  man,  save  that  one,  Kxchomiqtdviy  an  Indian 
sachem  of  the  Bay,  killed  a  Pequit ;  and  thus  began  the  war  between  the 
Indians  and  us,  in  tnese  parts."  f  The  Pequots  hencefi^rth  used  every  means 
to  kUl  the  English,  and  many  were  taken  by  them,  and  some  tortured  in  thev 
manner.    "Thus  far,"  adds  Gardener^  " I  had  written  in  a  book,  that  all  men 

*  Basaatuiy  says  Wmthrao  (i.  194.) ;  but  beinr  told  he  was  g^oue  to  Long  Ittland,  the  geii» 
nl  demanded  (o  see  "  the  otner  sachem,  &c."  ^mch  was  doubtless  MofumoUo. 
fS  ColL  HiMt,  8oc.  iii.  141,  &c. 
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md  posterity  might  know  bow  and  why  so  many  honest  men  had  their  blood 
riled,  yea,  and  some  flawed  alive,  others  cut  in  pieces,  and  some  roasted  alive, 
oniy  because  IGchamoktny  a  Bay  Indian,  killed  one  Pequot" 

To  sav  the  least  of  our  author,  be  had  die  best  possible  means  to  be  correcQy 
informtd  of  these  matters,  and  we  know  not  that  he  had  any  motive  to  mis- 
represent them. 

Grovemor  Wvidhrop  mentions,  under  datt?  1646,  that  Mr.  EUat  lectiued 
eonstantly  "one  week  at  the  wigwam  of  one  Wabon^  a  new  sachem  near 
Watertown  mill,  and  the  other  the  next  week  in  the  wigwam  of  Cutshamekitiy 
Dear  Dorchester  nulL"  We  shall  have  occasion  in  another  chapter  to  speak 
of  Kutshamakm, 

In  1648,  Cutchamekin,  as  he  was  then  called,  and  Jqjeuny  appear  as  wimesses 
to  a  deed  made  by  another  Indian  called  Caio,  alias  Uoodnum,  Lane  and 
Grifin  were  the  mntees  **  in  behalf  of  the  rest  of  the  people  of  Sudbury.* 
The  tract  of  land  sold  adjoined  Sudbuiy,  and  was  five  miles  square;  for 
which  Cato  received  five  pounds.    Jqjtvny  was  brother  to  Caio,* 
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The  bounds  of  Narraganset  were,  as  described  in  the  times  of  the  sachems,  f 
"Pautuckit  River,  Quenebage[Quinebauge]aiidNipmuck,*'northerly;*<  westeriy 
by  a  brook  called  Wequapaug,  not  far|  from  Paquatuck  River;  southerly  by 
the  sea,  or  main  ocean ;  and  easterly  by  the  Nanhiganset  Bay,  wherein  lieth 
many  islands,  by  deeds  bought  of  the  pfanhiganset  sachems."  Coweesett  and 
Niantick,  though  sometimes  applied  to  this  country,  were  names  only  of  places 
within  it  According  to  Mr.  Qookiny  •*  the  territoiy  of  their  sachem  extended 
about  90  or  40  miles  from  Sekunk  River  and  Narragansitt  Bay,  including 
Rhode  Island  and  other  islands  in  that  bay."  Pawcatuck  River  separated 
them  from  the  Pequots.  This  nation,  under  Canofmcusy  had,  in  1642,  arrived 
at  the  zenith  of  its  greamess,  and  was  supposed  to  have  contained  a  population 
of  (hir^  thousand.  This  estimate  was  by  Richatd  Smithy  jr.,  who,  with  his 
fiuher,  nved  in  their  country. 

w  In  1766,  or  about  that  jear,  Mr.  Samuel  Drake  made  a  catalogue  of  the 
Narraganset  Indians.  This  catalogue  contained  the  names  of  about  315  per- 
sons. Mr.  Drake  spent  14  years  among  them,  chiefly  in  the  capacity  of  a 
schoolmaster.  He  wrote  an  account  of  them,  but  whether  it  was  ever  pub- 
Bsfaed  I  cannot  learn.  § 

A  census  of  those  calling  themselves  a  remnant  of  the  Narragansets,  taken 
Feb.  1832,  was  315;  only  seven  of  whom  were  unmixed.  The  Indians 
themselves  make  their  number  364.  U 

Of  the  early  times  of  this  nation,  some  of  the  first  English  inhabitants 
{earned  fVom  the  oM  Indians,  that  they  had,  previous  to  their  arrival,  a  sachem 
named  Tashiassuck^  and  their  encomiums  upon  his  wisdom  and  valor  were 

*  Saflblk  Reg.  Deeds.    There  is  no  name  sirned  to  the  deed,  bat  in  the  place  thereof,  is  the 
fittun  of  some  four-l«md  animal  drawn  on  ms  back, 
t  See  9  Coll.  Mass.  HisU  Soe.  i.  tlO.  1  Poor  or  five  miles,  says  Oookim, 

i  See  Beatty't  Journal,  106.  y  MS.  letter  of  Rev.  HU.  Ely. 
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ftxucb  the  uaie  as  the  Odswues  reported  of  their  mat  chief  T^mmamfi  thai 
niice,  there  had  not  been  his  equal,  Siau  TashtmBtudt  bad  but  two  childreiiy  a 
•on  and  daughter;  these  he  joined  in  niarriatfe,  becauae  he  couJd  find  none 
worthy  of  tl^m  out  of  his  ttmily.  The  product  of  thia  marriafo  was  fixir 
•ons,  of  whom  Canotdcus  waa  the  oUeaL* 

CA50ificc9,f  the  great  sachem  of  the  NarragansetB,  waa  contemporary  with 
MEtmiumiomok,  who  waa  hia  nephew.  We  know  not  the  time  of  hia  biitb,  but 
a  son  of  bis  waa  at  Boetoo  in  1631,  the  next  year  afler  it  waa  aettied.  But  the 
time  of  his  d*eath  is  minutely  recorded  by  Governor  ffinikrwp,  in  his  <*  Journal,'' 
thus:  ''June  4, 1647.  QmtmicuSf  the  great  aachem  of  NarTUEanset,  djed,  a 
Teiy  old  man."  He  is  generally  supposed  to  have  been  about  o5  years  of  age 
when  be  died. 

The  WampanoacB  were  in  great  (ear  of  the  Nartacanaeta  about  the  time  the 
English  came  to  Pumouth,  and  at  one  time  war  actually  eiirted,  and  MautmH 
fledbefore  Ccmomcus^  and  applied  to  the  Engiish  for  protection. 

Edward  Window  relates,  m  his  Goon  News  fkom  New  EiroLAjn),  that,  in 
Feb.  1622,  CanonicuM  sent  into  Plimouth,  bv  one  of  his  men,  a  bundle  of 
arrows,  bound  with  a  rattlesnake's  skin,  and  there  left  them,  and  retired.  The 
Narragansets,  who  were  reported  at  this  time  *^  many  thousand  strong,"  hearing 
of  the  weakness  of  the  English,  ''began,  (says  the  above-named  author,)  to 
breath  forth  many  threats  against  us,"  aJtnougfa  they  had  the  last  summer 
''desired  and  obtained  peace  with  us." — "Insomuch  as  the  common  talk  of 
our  neighbor  Indians  on  all  sides  was  of  the  preparation  they  made  to  come 
against  us."  They  were  now  imboldened  firom  the  circumstance  that  the 
English  had  just  aoded  to  their  numbers,  but  not  to  their  arms  nor  provisions. 
The  ship  Fortune  had,  not  long  beibre,  landed  35  persona  at  Plimouth,  and 
the  Narraganaela  seem  to  have  been  well  informed  of  aU  the  circHmetnnres. 
This,  (says  Mr.  Wvnilow^)  "occasioned  them  to  slight  and  brave  ua  with  so 
many  threats  as  they  did.  At  length  came  one  of  them  to  us,  who  was  sent 
by  ConttmcuB^  dieir  chief  sachem  or  king,  accompanied  with  one  Tokamahamony 
a  friendly  Indian.  This  messenger  inquired  for  TS»qu4Mntumy  our  mterpreter, 
who  not  being  at  home,  seemed  rather  to  be  glad  than  sorry ;  and  leaving  for 
him  a  bundle  of  new  arrovra,  lapped  in  a  rattlesnake's  skin,  desired  to  depart 
with  all  expedition." 

When  Squanto  was  made  acauainted  with  the  cuxumstance,  he  told  the 
English  that  it  was  a  challenge  ror  war.  Governor  Bradford  took  the  rattle- 
(■lake's  skJn,  and  filled  it  with  powder  and  shot,  and  returned  it  to  CaxumicuMi 
at  the  same  time  instructing  the  messenger  to  bid  him  defiance,  and  invite  him 
to  a  trial  of  strength.  The  messenger,  and  his  insulting  carriage,  had  the 
desired  efifect  upon  CanomcuM^  for  he  would  not  receive  the  skin,  and  it  was 
cast  out  of  every  community  of  the  Indians,  untfl  it  at  last  was  returned  to 
plimouth,  and  all  its  contents.  This  was  a  demonstration  that  be  was  awed 
into  silence  and  respect  of  the  English,  by  the  decided  stand  and  hostile 
attitude  tbey  assumea. 

In  1G21,  soon  after  the  war  with  Cauidnkad  was  over,  among  thoae  who 
sought  the  fiiendship  of  the  English,  was  Canofdcua  himself^  notwithstanding 
he  was  now  courting  war  again  so  soon.  He  had  doubdess  nearly  got  rid  o^ 
the  fear  that  the  news  of  SUmdisVs  conduct  finst  inspired,  and  had  taken  up 
again  his  old  resolution  of  fighting  die  strangers  at  Plimouth. 

He  IB  mentioned  with  great  respect  by  Rev.  Roger  fnUiami^t  '^  the  year 
1654.  After  observing  tlmt  many  nundreds  of  the  Enjriish  were  witnesses  to 
the  fi-iendly  disposition  of  the  Narragansets,  he  says,  "Their  late  fiunous  long^ 
fived  Caunomau  so  lived  and  died,  and  in  the  same  most  honorable  ™«nfif>f 
and  solemnity,  (in  Ihttr  way,)  as  you  laid  to  sleep  yow  prudent  peace-maker, 
Mr.  WinJOiropy  did  they  honor  this  their  prudent  and  peaceable  prince ;  yea. 


*  Hutehinson,  i.  4At,  who  met  wifk  tfait  aecoont  in  WS. ;  bat  we  do  not  give  implicit  credit 
10  itiM.  at  best,  it  i«  traditioB. 

t  Thifl  speUing  does  not  convey  the  tnic  proouncintioB  of  the  name  \  otber  tpdlinga  win  bi 
noticed  in  the  course  of  his  biography.  Its  sound  approached  m  near  the  Latin  word  comm^ 
tU9y  thai  it  became  confounded  with  it     Quntumne  was  early  wiittOL 

t  ManOfcript  letter  to  the  govenHM-  of  Massachusetts. 


A  - 
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^'  ^  through  aU  their  towns  and  countries  how  frequently  do  many,  and  oft  timea^ 
j-**^!  our  Englishnien  travel  alone  vnth  safe^  and  loving  kindness  ?  " 
^  ^  The  rollowing  statement  of  Roger  WtUiams  is  in  a  deposition,  dated  Narra- 
te  ^'  CBDBet,  18  June,  1682,  and,  although  varying  a  little  ironi  the  above,  contiuns 
&ct8  very  pertinent  to  our  purpose.  He  says,  **  I  testiiy  that  it  was  the  ffeneral 
^  ^  and  constant  declaration,  that  Canonieui  his  father  bad  three  sons,  wnereof 
^-^  ^  Cmumicus  was  the  heir,  and  his  youngest  brother's  son  Meantinomy  f because 
^^^  sf  his  youth ^  wsb  his  marshal  aiKl  executioner,  and  did  nothing  witnout  his 
'^^  mole  Canomau^  consent  And  therefore  I  declare  to  posterity,  that  were  it 
-^ '  BOC  for  the  fevor  that  €rod  gaver  me  with  Canomau,  none  of  these  parts,  no^ 
'^^    not  Rhode  Island,  dad  been  purchased  or  obtained ;  fi>r  I  never  got  any  thing 

of  Canomcus  but  by  gift." 

^  ^        When  Mr.  John  Oldkain  was  killed  near  Block  Island,  and  an  investigation 

=■<*■     set  on  foot  by  the  English  to  ascertain  the  murderers,  thev  were  fully  satisfied 

that  Canomeut  and  Jmanturmomoh  had  no  hand  in  the  afnir,  but  that  **  the  six 

^^*     edier  Namganset  sachems  had."    No  wonder  he  took  great  offence  at  the 

^'J      oonduct  of  the  English  conceniing  the  death  of  Miantunnomoh,    The  Warwick 

-  '^'      settlers  considered  it  a  great  piece  of  injustice,  and  Mr.  Samud  Crotion  wrote  • 

-^^      letter  for  CanonieM  to  the  government  of  Massachusetts,  notifying  them  that 

he  had  resolved  to  be  revenged  upon  the  Mohegans.    Upon  this  the  English 

despatched  messengers  to  Narraganset  to  inquire  of  Cctnonicus  whether  be 

antiMMrized  the  letter.    He  treated  them  with  great  coldness,  and  would  not 

admit  them  into  his  wigwam  for  the  space  of  two  hours  after  their  arrivaL 

ahhougfa  h  was  exceedingly  rainy.     When  they  were  admitted,  he  fix)wned 

^       upon  them,  and  gave  them  answers  foreign  to  the  purpose,  and  referred  thera 

s-^       10  PeMOCTit.    This  was  a  very  cold  reception,  compared  with  that  which  the 

^^^       neflBengers  received  when  sent  to  hhn  for  information  respecting  the  death 

of  Mr.  Oidfumu    ''They  returned  with  acceptance  and  good  success  of  their 

^''       bunnesB;  observing  in  the  sachem  much  state,  great  command  of  his  men, 

and  marvellous  wisdom  in  his  answers;  and  in  the  carriage  of  the  whole 

^'        tnexy^  clearing  himself  ajid  his  neighbors  of  the  murder,  and  offering  revenge 

of  it,  yet  upon  very  safe  and  wary  conditions." 

This  sachem  is  said  to  have  governed  in  ^reat  harmony  with  his  nephew. 
''He  chiefest  government  in  the  country  is  divided  between  a  younger  sachem^ 
'  MmhamomUf  and  an  elder  sachem,  Cavnaunacus^  of  about  fourscore  years  old,* 
this  young  man's  uncle ;  and  their  agreement  in  the  government  is  renoarkablk 
Hie  old  sachem  will  not  be  offended  at  what  the  young  sachem  doth ;  and  the 
young  sachem  wilf  not  do  what  he  conceives  will  displease  his  uncle."f  With 
this  passage  before  him,  Mr.  Lhofee  versifies  as  follows,  in  his  poem  called 
ff%akheer: — 

**  Two  mighty  chiefs,  one  cautious,  wise,  and  old, 
Ooe  young,  and  strong,  and  terrible  in  fight, 
All  Narrafaiiset  and  Cow^et  bold ; 
(Xie  kx%e  they  build— one  counsel  fire  they  light.'' 

''At  a  meeting  of  the  commissioners  of  the  United  Colonies  at  Boston,  vij 
^  SepL,  1643,"  it  was  agreed  that  Massachusetts,  in  behalf  of  the  other  colonies, 
■give  Conoonacus  and  the  Nanohiggunsets  to  understand,  that  from  time  to 
time^  they  have  taken  notice  of  their  violation  of  the  covenant  between  them, 
notwithstanding  the  great  manifestations  of  their  love  to  them  by  the  English ; 
that  they  had  concurred  with  Micmtunnomoh  in  his  late  mischievous  plots,  by 
which  he  had  intended  "to  root  out  the  body  of  the  English"  from  the  coim- 
tiy,  by  gifte  and  allurements  to  other  Indians ;  and  that  he  had  invaded  Unc(t$f 
contrary  to  the  **  tripartie  covenant "  between  himself,  Uncas,  and  Connecticut. 
Therefore,  knowing  "  how  peaceable  ConanacuB  and  Mascv^j  the  late  father  of 
^^^on^nomo,  governed  that  great  people,"  they  ascribed  the  late  "  tumults  and 
outbreakings"  to  the  malicious,  rash  and  ambitious  spirit  o€  MUmturmomoh^ 
more  than  to  **  any  affected  way  of  their  own." 

Notwithstanding,  Mianitmnomoh  being  now  put  to  death,  the  English  and 
flieir  confederate  Indian  sachems,  namely,  «*  Fncus,  sagamore  of  the  Mohegins^ 


«  This  was  written  about  164S.  t  Col.  R.  I.  Hist.  Soe.  vol.  I 
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•DO  his  people,  fFoasamequine  and  his  people,  Sacanocoe  and  hb  people,  Piii»' 
ham  ana  his  people,  were  disposed,  they  said,  still  to  have  peace  with  the 
NarragansetB ;  but  should  expect  a  more  faithful  observance  of  their  agree- 
ment than  they  had  shown  hitherto.**  This  determination  was  to  be  imme- 
diately laid  before  them,  and  a  prompt  answer  demanded. 

In  a  ffrave  assembly,  upon  a  certain  occasion,  Canonicus  thus  addressed 
Roger  niUiams:  *^1  nave  never  suffered  any  wronff  to  be  offered  to  the 
English  since  they  landed,  nor  never  will;**  and  often  repeated  the  woi^ 
Wwmaunewayean,  ^If  the  Englishman  speak  true,  if  he  mean  truly,  then 
•hall  I  go  to  my  grave  in  peace,  and  hope  that  the  Elnglisb  and  my  posterior 
■faaU  live  in  love  and  peace  together." 

When  Mr.  Williams  said  he  hoped  he  had  no  cause  to  question  the  English- 
men's wunnommwawyncki  that  is,  faithfulness,  having  long  been  acquainted  with 
it,  Ctmomcua  took  a  stick,  ^d,  breaking  it  into  ten  pieces,  related*  ten  instances 
wherein  they  had  proved  false ;  laying  down  a  piece  at  each  instance.  Mr. 
Williams  satisfied  him  that  he  was  mii^aken  in  some  of  them,  and  as  to  others 
he  agreed  to  intercede  with  the  governor,  who,  he  doubted  not,  would  make 
•atisractioil  for  them. 

In  1635,  Rev.  Roger  WtUiams  found  Canonicus  and  Miantunnomoh  carrying 
on  a  bloody  war  against  the  Wampanoags.  By  his  intercession  an  end  was 
put  to  it,  and  he  grew  much  in  favor  with  ail  the  sachems ;  especially  CanoniauL 
whose  **  heart  (he  says)  was  stirred  up  to  love  me  as  his  son  to  his  last  gasp.*^ 
He  sold  the  Island  of  Rhode  Island  to  WtUiam  Coddingtoru,  Roger  Wiuiam$^ 
and  others.  A  son  of  Ca^nomcuSy  named  Mriksaky  is  named  by  Williams  as 
inheritinff  his  father's  spirit  This  son  is  also  caUed  Mdka,  who,  after  his 
fiither's  death,  was  chief  sachem  of  the  Narragansets,  and  was  said  to  have 
been  his  eldest  son.  Many  particulars  of  him  will  be  found  in  our  progress 
onward. 

At  the  time  of  the  Pequot  war,  much  pains  was  taken  to  secure  the  fKend- 
ship  of  Canonicus  more  firmly.  Mr.  Williams  wrote  to  Governor  Wtnthrop 
concerning  him  as  follows:  ^'Sir,  if  any  tiling  be»sent  to  the  princes,  I  find 
Canounicus  would  gladly  accept  of  a  box  of  eight  or  ten  pounds  of  sugtr,  and 
indeed  he  told  me  ne  would  thank  Mr.  Governor  for  a  box  full."  In  aBOther 
letter  which  Mr.  Williams  sent  to  the  same  by  Miantunnomoh  himself,  he  says^ 
•*  I  am  bold  to  request  a  word  of  advice  of  you  conc>eming  a  proposition  made 
by  Cawfunmicus  and  Miantunnomu  to  me  some  half  year  since.  Caunounicus 
gave  an  island  in  tliis  bay  to  Mr.  Oldhanij  by  name  Chtbachmoesty  upon 
condition,  as  it  should  seem,  that  he  would  dwell  diere  near' unto  them."  The 
death  of  Mr.  Oldham,  it  appears,  prevented  his  accepting  it,  and  they  offered 
it  to  Mr.  WiUiams  upon  the  same  conditions;  but  he  first  desired  to  know 
whether,  in  ^so  doing,  it  would  be  perfectly  agreeable  to  Massachusettfs  and 
that  he  bad  no  idea  of  accepting,  without  paving  tlie  chiefs  for  it ;  said  he  told 
them  **  once  and  again,  that  for  the  present  he  nr^ind  not  to  remove ;  but  if  he 
had  it,  would  give  them  satisfaction  for  it,  and  build  a  little  house  and  put  in 
some  swine,  as  understanding  the  place  to  have  store  of  fish  and  good  feeding 
for  swine."  When  Miantunnomoh  heard  that  some  of  the  Massachusetts  men 
thought  of  occu)>yinff  some  of  the  islands,  Canonicus,  he  says,  desired  he 
WOU&  accept  of  half  of  it,  '*it  being  spectacle- wise,  and  Ixitween  a  mile  oi 
two  in  circuit ; "  but  Mr.  IVUliams  wrote  to  inform  them  that,  if  he  had  any 
he  desired  the  whole.  This  was  not  long  before  the  Pequot  war,  whidi 
probably  put  a  stop  to  further  negotiation  upon  the  subject 

There  was  another  chief  of  the  same  name  in  Philip's  war,  which  Mr. 
Hubbard  denominates  "the  great  sachem  of  the  Narragansets,"  and  who, 
"distrusting  the  proffers  of  the  Endish,  was  slain  in  the  woods  by  the 
Mohawks,  his  squaw  surrendering  nerself:  by  this  means  her  life  was 
spared."  He  was  probal)ly  a  younger  son  of  Cammicus,  or  an  inmiediate 
descendant 

In  1632,  a  war  broke  out  between  the  Narragansets  and  the  Pequots,  oil 
account  of  disputed  right  to  the  lands  between  Paucatuck  River  and  Wecapaug 
Brook.*    It  was  a  tract  of  considerable  consequence,  being  about  ten  miles 

*"Tbe  nalives  are  very  exact  aiid  punctual  in  the  bouuds  of  their  lauds,  belonging  to 
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wide,  and  fifteen  or  twenty  long.  Canomcus  drew  alonj^  with  hhn,  beaidee  hk 
owamen,  several  of  the  Massachusetts  sasamores.  This  was  maihtained  with 
ferocity  and  various  success,  until  1635,  when  the  Pequots  were  driven  from  it, 
but  who,  it  would  seem,  considered  themselves  but  little  worsted ;  for  Canonum$^ 
doubting  his  ability  to  bold  possession  long,  and  ashamed  to  have  it  retaken  from 
him,  made  a  present  of  it  to  one  of  his  captains,  who  had  fought  heroically  in 
conauering  it ;  but  he  never  held  possession :  however,  after  the  Pequots  were 
flubaued  by  the  English,  these  lands  were  possessed  by  the  Narrafansets  again* 

The  name  of  this  Pequot  captain  was  Sokoso,  sometimes  called  Sosoy  &so€if 
kjt.  He  had  killed  one  of  his  countrymen  and  fled  to  the  Narracansets,  who 
protected  him.  This  tract  of  country  wi»  afterwards  in  dis|)ute  between  the 
Engliah.  Sokoso  having  deeded  it  to  some  of  them,  (9  June,  1660,)  an  En^ish- 
man  afterwards  testified,  that  Sokoso  had  acknowledged,  that,  although  he  had 
received  money  for  it,  he  never  owned  it  But,  according  to  the  testimony  of 
ffawabam,  the  wife  of  AEaniunnomoh,  there  was  doubtless  some  false  swearinff 
•bout  it  It  wras  reckoned  to  contain  20,000  acres,  and  the  foUowing  is  attested 
eonceminff  it : — **  I,  ffawalocan,  do  affirm  it  to  be  Socho's  or  his  assigns^  and 
further,  whereas  my  uncle  ^eriegrad  sayeth  that  it  is  his  land,  I  do  utterly  deny 
k  before  all  men ;  for  it  was  conquered  by  my  husband  MiairUonomyj  and  my 
uncle  Canonictis,  long  before  the  English  had  anvwars  with  the  Pequots ;  and 
my  uncle  Mnegrad  bad  no  hand- in  the  war.  This  land  was  given  and  past 
OTer  to  the  valitmt  Captain  Socho^  for  service  done  for  us  before  the  English 
bad  any  wars  with  the  Pequots."  • 

It  is  said  that,  in  the  war  between  Uncos  and  MimUtamomohy  two  of  the 
sons  of  Ccmonieus  fought  on  the  side  of  Miantunnomohy  and  were  wounded 
when  he  was  taken  prisoner  at  Sachem's  Plain.    - 

Canomcus  has  been  the  subject  of  a  poem  which  was  published  at  Bofltony 
b  1803. f     Among  the  tolerable  passages  are  the  following: — 

'^  A  mighty  priDce,  of  venerable  age, 

A  peerless  warrior,  but  of  peace  the  fnend } 
His  breast  a  treasury  of  maxims  saf  e— 
His  arm,  a  host— to  ptmisb  or  dmend," 

Canomcus^  at  the  age  of  84  years,  is  made  to  announce  his  apfvoaching 
dissolution  to  his  people  thus: — 

"  I  die. — ^Mv  friends,  you  have^o  cause  to  grieve : 
To  abler  bands  mv  regal  power  I  leave. 
Our  god  commands— to  fertile  realms  I  hasle, 
Compared  with  which  your  gardens  are  a  waste, 
^fhere  in  full  bloom  eternal  spring  abides, 
And  swarming  fishes  dide  through  azure  tides ; 
Continual  sunshine  giras  the  cloudless  skies, 
No  mists  conceal  Keesuckquand  from  our  eyes.'' 

About  1642,  a  son  of  Canomcus  died,  at  which  bis  grief  was  very  great; 
insomuch  that,  ^  having  buried  his  son,  he  burned  his  own  palace,  and  ml  his 
goods  in  it,  to  a  great  value,  in  solemn  remembrance  of  his  son." 

Like  other  men  ignorant  of  science,  Canomcus  was  superstitious,  and  was 
neatly  in  fear  of  the  English,  chiefly,  perhaps,  from  a  belief  in  their  ability  to 
hurt  biro  by  enchantment,  which  beuer,  very  probably,  was  occasioned  by  tfa^ 
story  that  Squanto  circulated,  of  which,  in  a  previous  chapter,  we  have  spoken* 
When  Roger  ffUliams  fled  into  his  coimtry,  he  at  first  viewed  bun  with  dis- 
trust, and  would  only  frown  upon  him ;  at  length  he  accus^  him,  as  well  as 
the  other  English,  of  sending  the  pla{|pe  among  the  Indians ;  but,  as  we  have 
fftid  before,  he  soon  became  reconciled  to  him,  gave  him  lands,  and  even 
protected  him.  They  became  mutual  helps  to  each  other,  and,  but  for  ani- 
mosities among  the  English  themselves,  it  may  be  fair  to  conclude,  friendship 
would  have  continued  with  the  Narragansets  through  several  generations. 

or  that  prince  or  pet  ole,  even  to  a  river,  brook,  dec.  And  I  have  known  them  make  bargaki 
and  sale  amongst  themselves,  for  a  small  piece,  or  quantity  of  ground :  notwithstanding  a 
wmM  opinion  amon|;st  many,  that  Christians  have  rirtt  to  heathen's  lands."    R.  Wiiliamt, 

•Sec  PoUer's  History  of  Narragmnset,  in  CoL  R.X  HisL  Soc.  in.  M8. 

*  Bv  J§hn  Laihropf  A.  M.  in  8vo. 
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MiAMTUKifOMOH  *  WIS  the  SOD  of  a  ehief  called  MaaeuSj  nephew  of  Canomi- 
€UBf  brothei'  or  brother-in-law  to  Ninigrtif\  and  brother  of  CkasJu  And,  from 
a  manuscript  t  among  the  papers  of  the  late  Dr.  Trumbull,  it  appears  thai 
MniWft,  or  M<mpe,^  and  Cmyanaquondjji  were  also  bis  brotheis. 

'^This  Mardonimoy"  says  Mr.  Hubbard^  <*  was  a  very  good  personage,  [that 
li,  well  made,]  of  tall  stature,  subtil  and  cunniiig  in  his  coutrivements,  as  well 
as  haughty  in  his  designs.*^ 

As  early  as  *^  Aug.  li)32,  this  chief  came  with  his  wife  to  Boston,  where  he 
Haid  two  nights.  He  was  then  known  by  the  name  of  Mecumeh.  While  here 
be  went  to  church  with  the  fingiish,  and  in  the  mean  while,  some  of  his  men, 
twelve  of  whom  had  accompanied  him,  it  seems,  broke  into  a  house,  and 
eommitted  a  thefl,  on  5  March.  Complaint  was  made  to  the  English  gov- 
ernor, who  ^  told  the  sachem  of  it,  and  with  some  difficulty  caused  him  to 
make  one  of  his  sannaps**  beat  them."  The  authors  of  the  mischief  were 
immediately  sent  out  of  town,  but  Mianturmmnoh  and  the  others,  the  governor 
took  to  his  house,  **  and  made  much  of  them.'*tf 

The  English  seem  always  to  have  been  more  favorably  uiclined  towards 
other  tribes  than  to  the  Narragiuisets,  as  appears  from  the  stand  they  tods  in 
the  wars  between  them  and  their  enemies.  And  so  long  as  other  tribes  suc- 
ceeded against  tliem,  the  ^English  were  idle  spectators;  but  whenever  the 
■eale  turned  in  their  favor,  they  were  not  slow  to  intercede. 

In  the  Life  of  Canomcusy  the  part  Manhmnomoh  exercised  in  the  govern- 
ment of  the  great  nation  of  the  Narragansets  is  related. 

In  1634,  Captains  Stone  and  JSforUm  were  killed  by  the  Pequots,  and  in  1636, 
Mr.  Mm  Oldham,  by  the  Indians  *^  near  Block  Island."  Mtarduniumioh  did  all 
in  his  power  to  assist  in  apprehending  the  murderers,  and  was  at  much  pains 
•od  trouble  in  furnishing  the  English  with  facts  relative  thereto,  from  time  to 
time.  And  when  it  was  told  at  Boston  that  there  was  a  cessation  of  hostilities 
between  the  Narragansets  and  Pequots,  Mumlunnomoh  was  immediately  or- 
dered to  appear  there,  which  ho  did  without  delay,  and  agreed  to  assist  them 
ina  war  against  the  Pequots ;  without  whose  aid  and  concurrence,  the  English 
would  hardly  have  dared  to  engage  in  a  war  against  them  at  that  time. 

Early  in  1637,  (March  21,)  to  show  the  governor  of  Massachusetts  that  he 
kept  his  promise  of  warring  against  the  Peauots,  Miantuimomoh  sent  him,  by 
26  of  his  men,  a  Pequot's  nand  and  40  fathom  of  wanipom.  The  war  with 
them  now  commenced,  and  though  of  short  duration,  destroyed  them  to  such 
a  degree,  that  they  appeared  no  more  as  a  nation.  One  hundred  of  the  Nar- 
ragansets joined  themselves  with  the  English  in  its  accomplishment,  and  re- 
ceived a  part  of  the  prisoners  as  slaves  for  their  service8.tt  When  the  war 
was  over,  Miantunnomoh  still  adhered  to  the  English,  and  seized  upon  such 
of  the  Pequots  as  had  made  their  escape  from  bondage,  and  returned  them  to 
their  Endish  masters;  gave  up  to  them  his  claim  of  Block  Island,  and  other 
places  where  the  English  had  found  Pequots,  and  which  they  considered  as 
belonging  to  th<im  by  right  of  conquest. 

About  the  same  time,  or  in  the  course  of  the  year  1638,  troubles  had  grown 
to  an  alarming  height  between  the  Narragansets  and  Mohegans,  and,  as  usual, 

*  This  spelling  is  according'  to  WtrUhrop:  we  prefer  WtlliamsKt  method,  os  more  correct, 
which  is  Miantumtomu;  btit,  havin|^  employed  the  former  in  our  first  edition,  it  is  retained  io 
this.  It  is,  however,  oftener  writiea  Myantommo  now,  which  only  shows  another  pronuncia- 
tion. The  accent  is  usually  upon  the  penultimate  syllable.  See  CcdUnder^s  CenL  X>i»- 
course,  pa^  1. 

iMSS.  of  R,  Williams,  J  Now  published  in  the  CoU.  Mass.  Hist.  8oe. 

'^Called  also  Cussusquench^  or  Sucquanehf  and  Patieus ;  that  is,  Pessacus.  He  "wa« 
kilted  by  the  Mo<^ui,  [Mohawks.]  in  the  wilderness,  about  tO  miles  above  Pisataqua,  in  bis 
travel  eastward,  m  the  thne  of  tlw  Indian  wars,  ana  other  Indians  with  him,  and  were  txiried 
by  order  of  Major  Waldron,"    3  ColL  Mass.  Hist.  Soc.^ 

B  "  Receaued  this  First  of  luly,  1659,  of  Maj'.  Hum/rty  Aderton,  [Atherton,']  and  tlie  rest 
of  nis  friends,  the  sume  of  75  pounds  in  Wampam  pea^  w«»  seueral  other  things  as  gfratuity 
for  certaine  lands  giuen  y«  said  Afaj^.  AderUm  and  his  friends,  as  may  appeare  by  two  seuerall 
^•■ds  of  gift.    I  say  reoeaued  by  mo. 

Ck>OlirA^UAN    ^^'  his  marker 

[MS.  D9evmemU, 

IT  Hist.  New  En^.  446.  **  A  nama  the  saehens  gave  their  aUendanU. 

ft  Winthrop*s  Journal.  ^  Miantuimomoh  received  eighty.    Mather's  RalaUtm,  991 
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Begtr  WiUiaHU  exerciaed  all  his  skill  to  rettore  traoquiKty.  Many  of  tfao 
Peouots  who  had  escaped  the  sword  of  the  war  of  1637,  were  among  the 
MoheganB,  and  seem  to  have  taken  oart  with  them  against  Mitmtunnomok, 
Thev  did  this,  no  doubt,  that  the  Mohegans  might  screen  them  from  the 
EnffUsh,  who  were  still  seizing  on  all  of  that  nation  against  whom  they  could 
fiua  any  cause  of  suspicion  or  having  been  engaged  in  murdering  the  English, 
or  in  arms  against  theoL 

Mianhnmomohj  it  is  probable,  had  been  ordered  before  the  magistrates  of 
CoDDecticut,  to  give  some  account  of  the  Pequot  refugees  in  the  hands  of  the 
Mohegans,  as  weU  as  of  those  ki  his  nation ;  which  may  have  been  a  main 
cause  of  the  war  they  had  now  waged  against  him.  For,  when  he  set  out  for 
Hartford,  he  had  a  guard  of  ^'upwards  of  150  men,  and  many  sachems,  and 
his  wife  and  children.^  Mr.  JfuHami  was  with  him,  and  strongly  ursed  him 
not  to  venture  upon  the  loumey,  even  with  this  force,  because  of  the  nostili^ 
of  the  Mohegans ;  but  the  sachem  would  not  be  dissuaded,  although  he  had 
BO  doubt  that  the  Mohegans  and  their  Pequots  were  in  great  force  not  far  o£ 
And  while  they  were  On  their  march,  "about  660"  of  them  £bll  upon  the 
Wunnashowatuckoogs,  a  tribe  under  CanemeuSy  where  they  conunittea  extea- 
flive  robbenes,  and  destroyed  ^^  about  23  fields  (^  conu" 

Nocwith^mding  this  great  Mohegan  army  had  prepared  an  ambush  to 
intercept  and  cut  off  Miantimnomohy  and  save  out  a  threat  that  they  tpotdd  bod 
him  in  a  kMt,  yet  he  went  to,  and  returned  safe  jfrom,  Connecticut' 

On  this  oceasicm  he  discovers  great  bravery,  if  it  border  not  too  closely 
upon  temerity ;  for,  when  WilUam$  urged  him  to  retreat,  they  had  performed 
half  their  joumev,  or  about  50  miles ;  and  Mainitmnomoh^s  answer  was,  afier 
holding  a  council  with  his  chiefiv  "that  no  man  should  turn  back,  resolving 
rather  all  to  die." 

The  Mohegan  sachem,  UncaSy  was  at  the  same  time  ordered  to  appear  at 
Hartford,  to  ffive  an  account  of  the  Pequot  warriors,  or  murderers,  as  the 
Enoiish  called  them,  in  his  keepings  as  weU  as  to  effect  a  reconciliation  of 
dimrences  between  him  and  Jmainivamomok ;  but,  instead  of  appearing,  he 
lent  a  messenger,  with  word  that  he  was  lame  and  could  not  come.  The 
governor  of  Connecticut,  Mr.  Haymsy  at  once  saw  through  the  ardfice,  and 
observed  that  it  was  a  Unm  excuse,  and  immedialely  sent  for  him  to  come 
without  delay. 

Whether  cured  of  his  lamentBi  or  not  before  comings  we  are  not  inforaoed; 
but,  in  a  few  days  after,  the  subtle  sachem  appeared,  not  daring  to  forfeit  the 
firiendsfaip  of  the  English,  which,  it  seems,  ne  preferred  to  hiding  longer  hll 
guilty  mce  from  the  pres^nee  oi  the  magnanimous  McmlunnomoK 

Now  before  the  En^ish,  Unca»  was  charged  with  the  depredations,  some 
of  which  were  too  weM  attested  to  admit  of  a  denial,  and  others  were  dis- 
owned in  part  The  inquiry  seems  to  have  ended  after  the  parties  were  tired 
of  it,  wkhout  any  advantage  to  the  injured  Narragansets,  and  we  hear  of  no 
measures  taken  for  their  relie£ 

The  next  thing  in  order  wa^  a  call  upon  Uncfu  for  an  account  of  the 
Pequots  which  he  was  shehering,  which  resulted  onlv  in  a  new  series  of 
falsehoods  firom  him.  When  he  was  requested  to  ^ve  their  names,  he  sa^  As 
fcneur  none  ^  tftem,  and  that  there  were  but  20  in  his  dominions.  Whereupon 
witnesses  were  called,  whose  testimonies  proved,  in  his  presence,  that  hii 
BtatefDent  was  false.  **Then  be  acknowlea|[ed  that  he  had  30."  At  length 
Mr.  Homes  dismissed  hiin,  with  orders  to  brm^^  in  their  names  in  10  days,  or 
he  would  take  those  Indians  by  force  out  of  his  country.  But,  when  Mum" 
hmnomoh  was  called  upon  for  the  names  of  those  with  him,  nothing  was 
withheld. 

At  this  time,  at  the  reqaest  of  the  English,  Manhamomoh  consented  to  lay 
aside  nB  animos^ies,  and  take  Uneas  by  the  hand.  When  he  had  done  thii^ 
be  uigod  Uncat  to  dine  with  him ;  but  the  guilty  sachem  would  not,  though 
pressed  by  the  English  for  some  time  to  do  so;  and  thus  all  efforts  to  bring 
about  a  peace  vanished,  f 


•  CoH.  R.  L  Hist.  Soc.  iil  14fi.  f  lUd.  liL  146, 147. 
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Rev.  Sttmud  0<n1on  and  his  asBociates  purcbaaed  Shaomet,  afterwards 
called  Warwick,  from  the  Eari  of  Warwick,  of  MiarUunnomok;  but,  as 
€hrton  could  do  notbinff  right  id  the  eves  of  the  Puritans  of  Maaaachuaetfai 
Pumham  was  mstigated  to  cbuQi  said  tract  of  country;  and,  although  a 
Bachem  under  Mtanhmnomoh^*  did  not  hesitate,  when  supported  by  the  Eng- 
lish, to  assert  his  claim  as  chief  sachem.  And  the  ffovemment  of  Massachu- 
setts, to  give  to  their  interference  the  appearance  of  disinterestedmess,  which  it 
would  seem,  from  their  own  vindication,  they  thought  there  was  a  chance  ta 
doubt,  ^  Send  for  the  foresaid  sachems,  Fwho  had  complained  of  Mr.  Chrton 
and  others,  through  the  instigation  of  the  Enfiish,]  and  upon  examinatioD 
find,  both  bv  English  and  Indian  testimony,  3iat  MianUtumo  was  ouly  a 
usurper,  and  had  no  title  to  the  fbresaid  lands."  f  This  is  against  the  testi- 
mony of  eveiy  record,  and  could  no  more  have  been  believed  <ften,  than  that 
Philip  was  not  sachem  of  Pokanoket  In  aU  cases  of  purchase,  in  those 
times,  the  chief  sachem's  grant  was  valid,  and  maintained,  in  almost  every 
instance,  by  the  purchaser  or  grantee.  It  was  customary,  generally,  to  make 
the  inferior  sachems,  and  sometimes  all  theu*  men,  presents,  but  it  was  by  no 
means  a  law.  The  chief  sachems  oflen  permitted  those  under  them  to 
dispose  of  lands  also,  without  being  called  to  account  This  was  precise^ 
the  situation  of  things  in  the  Warwick  controversy,  of  which  we  shall  have 
occasion  again  to  sp^ik,  when  we  come  to  the  life  of  Pumham, 

In  March,  1638,  Micmtunnomoh,  with  four  other  sachems,  sold  to  WUHam 
CoddingUm  and  others,  the  island  now  called  Rhode  Island,  also  most  of  the 
others  m  Narra^anset  bav,  ^'for  the  fuU  pavment  of  40  fiithom  of  white  peag; 
to  be  equally  divided "  between  them.  Hence  J^Eantunnomoh  received  eicfat 
fiithom.  He  was  to  **  have  ten  coats  and  twenty  hoes  to  give  to  the  present  m- 
habitants,  that  they  shall  remove  themselves  from  the  island  before  uext  winter." 

The  deed  of  this  purchase,  a  copy  of  which  is  in  my  possession,  is  dated 
34th  March,  and  runs  thus :  ^  We,  Ccmonicaa  and  MeanHnomUj  the  two  chief 
■achems  of  Naragansete,  b^  virtue  of  our  general  command  of  this  Bay,  as 
also  the  particular  subjectmg  of  the  dead  sachems  of  Aquednick,  Kitaclca- 
mucknut,  themselves  and  lands  unto  us,  have  sold  unto  Mr.  CoddingUm  and 
his  fi-iends  *  *  the  great  Island  of  Aquidnick,  lying  from  hence  [Providence] 
eastward  ^  *  also  the  marshes  grass  upon  Qunnonigat  and  the  rest  of  ihe 
islands  in  the  bay,  excepting  Chabatewece,  formerly  sold  unto  Mr.  WmOuropj 
the  now  Gov.  of  Mass.  and  Mr.  WtUiam$  of  Ihx>vidence,  also  the  grass 
upon  the  riven  and  coves  about  Kitackamiickqut,  and  from  thence  to  Pau- 
pasquaL" 

Tht  mark  of  f^  Yotnesh,  [Otash, 

hrtl^hflt  of  MlANTCNNOMOB.] 

Thtmarkt^  ^    MEAicTticoinK. 
Tht  mark  of  , — ^  Asotamnet. 
Tht  mark  of  ^^^^^  Meihammoh, 

Cai«onicus  kU  son, 
''This  witnessetfa  that  I,  Wdnammtanamdy  the  present  sachem  of  the  island, 
have  received  five  fathom  of  wampum  and  consent  to  tlie  contents. 

Tlu  mark  of  ^   Wanamatanamet. 
''Memorandum.  I,  OiemequoHf  fteely  consent"  that  they  may  "make  use 
of  any  grass  or  trees  on  the  main  land  on  Pocasicke  side,"  having  receiued 
five  ftthom  of  wampum  also. 

The  mark  i^f  A  08A]a<2C7m. 

As  late  OB  21  Sept  163B,  the  hand  of  JiEantwmomoh  is  set  to  an^instruroent, 
with  that  of  Uncos.  Said  instrument  was  a  treaty  of  peace,  a  bond  for  the 
■ettling  of  difiiculties  between  these  two  sachems  and  their  men,  and  an 

*  "  The  law  of  the  Indians  in  all  America  it,  that  the  inferior  sachems  and  subjects  diaU 
plant  and  remove  ft  the  pleasure  of  the  highest  and  supreme  sacliems.''  Roger  WiUiamt. 
This  n  authority,  and  we  need  no  other  commentary  on  tbe  arbitraiy  proeeedings  of  the  couit 
•f  Massachusetts. 

t  In  anoMtiscr^  oo  file,  at  the  ttate-boute,  BoaCoo. 
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from  both  to  appeal  to  die  Engtiwh  when  any  difficulty  should  arise 
between  them.  This  treaty  was  done  at  Hartford,  the  substance  of  which 
foflows: 

IsL  Peace  and  fiiendship  is  established  between  Mianhmnamoh  ou  the  part 
of  the  NarraffansetB,  and  Poqidmy  as  Uncas  was  then  sometimes  called,  on  the 
pert  of  the  Mohegan&  And  all  former  injuries  and  wrongs  to  be  forgiven, 
and  never  to  be  renewed. 

3d.  Each  of  the  sachems  asree,  "that  if  there  fall  out  injuries "  from  either 
ade,  they  will  not  revenge  them,  but  that  they  will  appeal  to  the  English, 
whose  decision  shall  stand ;  and  if  either  party  refuse  to  submit,  "  it  shall  be 
kwful  for  the  English  to  compel  bim." 

3d.  The  sachems  further  covenant  with  the  English,  that  they  nor  none  of 
their  people  shall  harbor  any  Indians  who  shall  be  enemies  to  them,  or  aha)) 
hsve  murdered  any  white  people.  They  further  agree  that  they  will,  "as 
soon  as  they  can,  either  bring  the  chief  sachem  of  our  late  enemies  the 
Peaquots,  that  had  the  chief  hand  in  killinff  the  Ekiglish,  to  the  sd  English,  or 
tiJce  of  his  head.  As  to  the  "  murders  mat  are  now  agreed  upon  amongst 
us  that  are  hving,  they  shall,  as  soon  as  they  can  po^ibly,  take  off  their 
beads." 

4th.  And  whereas  it  is  agreed  that  there  are  now  among  the  Narragansets 
end  Mohegans,  200  Pequot  men,  beside^n^uaws  and  papooses ;  this  article  is 
to  provide,  that  the  Narragansets  have  enough  of  them  to  make  up  80,  with 
the  11  they  have  already,  "  and  Poquime  his  number,  and  that  after  they,  the 
'Peaquots,  shall  be  divided  as  above,  shall  no  more  be  called  Peaquots,  but 
Nairagansets  and  Mohegans."  They  acree  to  pay  for  every  sanop  one  fathom 
of  wampom,  and  for  every  youth  half  as  much — "and  for  every  sanop 
papooee  one  hand  to  be  paid  at  killing-time  of  com  at  Connecticut  yearly, 
and  shall  not  suffer  them  for  to  live  in  the  country  that  was  fbrmerly  theirs, 
bat  is  now  the  Enfflish's.  Neither  shall  the  Nam^nsets  or  Mohegans 
any  part  of  the  Pequot  countiy  without  leaile  of  them." 


John  Haines,  Miantinommt,    •^ 

Roo'r  Ludlow,  PoquiAH^  alias  Unkas.  4-* 

Edw'hd  Hopkins. 

The  wife  of  AEantunnomoh,  named  Wawaloam,  was  alive  as  late  as  1661, 
as  appears  by  an  information  which  she  gave,  dated  25  June,  concerning  the 
right  of  Sokoso  to  sell  the  lands  adjacent  to  Wecapaug. 

On  a  time  previous  to  1643,  R^er  fFiUiams  delivered  a  discourse  to  some 
Indians  at  their  residence,  as  he  was  passing  through  their  country.  Jfikm- 
iunnomoh  was  present,  and  seemed  inclined  to  beheve  in  Christianity.  Mr. 
WUHamSy  being  much  fatigued,  retired  to  rest,  while  J\iEaniunnomioh  ana  others 
remained  to  converse  upon  what  they  had  heard.  One  said  to  the  chie^ 
"Our  fathers  have  told  us  that  our  souls  go  to  the  south-west;"  J^RanJtwnno^ 
mok  rejoined,  "  How  do  you  know  your  souls  so  to  the  south-west  ?  did  you 
ever  see  a  soul  go  that  way  ?  "  (Still  he  was  ramer  inclined  to  believe,  as  Mr. 
WUUams  had  just  said,  that  they  went  up  to  heaven  or  down  to  helL)  The 
other  added,  "When  did  he  (meaning  frUHams)  ever  see  a  soul  go  up  to 
heaven  or  down  to  hell  ?  " 

We  have  given  the  above  anecdote,  which  is  thought  a  good  illustration 
of  the  mind  of  man  under  the  influence  of  a  superstitious  or  prejudiced 
education. 

When  it  was  reported,  in  1640,  that  Mianhmnamok  wbb  plotting  to  cut  oflT 
the  Enffli^,  as  will  be  found  mentioned  in  the  account  of  JS/\nigrety  and 
several  English  were  sent  to  him  in  July,  to  know  the  truth  of  the  matter,  he 
would  not  talk  with  them  through  a  Pequot  interpreter^  because  he  was  then 
at  war  with  that  nation.  In  omer  respects  he  complied  with  their  wishei^ 
and  treated  them  respectfully,  agreeing  to  come  to  Boston,  for  the  gratification 
of  the  government,  if  they  would  allow  Mr.  WUliama  to  accompany  him* 
This  they  would  not  consent  to,  and  yet  he  came,  agreeably  to  their  desireii 
We  shall  presently  see  who  acted  best  the  part  of  civilized  men  in  this 

11* 
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He  had  refbsed  to  use  a  Fequot  iHtermeter  for  good  reasons,  but  when  he  wna 
at  Boston,  and  surrounded  by  armea  men,  he  was  obliged  to  sobmH.  "'Rie 
povemor  being  as  resolute  as  he,  refused  to  use  any  other  interpreter,  tfainkhtg 
It  a  dishonor  to  us  to  ffive  so  much  way  to  them ! "  The  great  wisdom  of  the 
jovernment  now  displayed  itself  m  the  person  of  Oovemor  T%oma8  DwSey, 
It  is  not  to  be  expected  but  that  Mimdunnomoh  shouM  resent  their  proceedings  | 
for  to  the  above  insult  they  added  others;  "would  show  him  no  countenance, 
nor  admit  him  to  drne  at  our  table,  as  formerly  he  had  done,  tilt  he  had 
acknowledged  his  feilmg,  &c^  which  he  readily  did.*  •  B^^  their  own  folly, 
tftie  English  had  made  themselves  jealous  of  a  powerflil  chie^  and  they  appear 
ever  ready  afterwards  to  credit  evU  reports  of  him. 

That  an  independent  chief  should  be  obhsed  to  conform  to  transitory 
%[>tions  upon  such  an  occasion,  is  absolutely  ridiculous ;  and  the  justness  of 
me  following  remark  fVom  him  was  enough  to  have  shamed  good  men  into 
their  senses.  He  said,  **  When  your  peopie  come  to  me,  they,  are  perm^ed  to  use 
ikeir  own  fiuihtons,  and  I  expect  fte  samenberhf  when  I  come  to  you.^ 

In  164$,  Connecticut  became  very  suspicious  of  Miantunnomohy  and  urged 
Massachusetts  to  ioin  them  in  a  war  against  him.  Their  feara  no  doubt  grew 
out  of  the  consideration  of  the  prolmble  issue  of  a  war  with  Uncas  rn  his 
favor,  which  was  now  on  the  point  of  breaking  out  Even  Massachusetts  did 
not  think  their  suspicions  well  fbundeil ;  yet,  according  to  their  request,  the 
sent  to  J^^ntunnomoh,  who,  as  usual,  gave  them  satisfactory  answers,  an< 
agreeably  to  their  request,  came  again  to  Boston.  Two  days  were  employe 
by  the  court  of  Massachusetts  hi  deliberating  with  him,  and  we  are  aston- 
ished at  the  wisdom  of  the  great  chief,  even  as  reported  by  his  enemies. 

That  a  simple  man  of  nature,  who  never  knew  courts  or  law,  should  cause 
■uch  acknowledgments  as  follow,  from  the  civilized  and  wist,  will  always  be 
contemplated  with  intense  admiration.  "When  he  came,"  says  Wiiihrop^ 
**the  court  was  assembled,  and  before  his  admission,  we  considered  how  to 
treat  with  him,  for  we  knew  him  to  be  a  very  subtle  man."  When  he  was 
admitted,  ^  he  was  set  down  at  the  lower  end  of  the  table,  over  against  the 
governor,"  but  would  not  at  any  time  speak  upon  business,  unless  some  of  his 
counsellorB  were  present;  saymg,  "he  would  have  them  present,  that  they 
might  bear  wimcss  with  him,  at  his  return  home,  of  all  his  sayings."  The 
same  author  further  says,  "In  all  his  answers  he  was  very  deliberate,  and 
showed  good  understanding  in  the  principles  of  justice  and  equity,  and 
ingenuity  withal." 

He  now  asked  for  his  accusers,  urging,  that  if  they  could  not  establish  their 
allegations,  they  ought  to  suffer  wluit  ne  expected  to,  if  they  did;  but  the 
court  said  they  knew  (yf  none ;  that  is,  they  Knew  not  whom  they  were,  and 
therefore  gave  no  credit  to  the  reports  until  they  had  advised  him  according 
to  a  former  agreement.  He  then  said,  "  If  you  did  not  give  credit  to  it,  why 
then  did  you  disarm  the  Indians?"  Massachusetts  havitig  just  then  disarmed 
some  of  the  Merrimacks  under  some  pretence.  "  He  ffave  divers  reasons," 
says  Governor  ffinthrop,  f  **  why  we  should  hold  him  &ee  of  any  such  con- 
spiracy, and  why  we  should  conceive  it  was  a  report  raised  by  Uncos,  &c, 
and  therefore  offered  to  meet  Uncos,  and  would  prove  to  his  face  his  treacheiy 
against  the  English,  &c,  and  told  us  he  would  come  to  us  at  any  time,"  al- 
though he  said  some  had  tried  to  dissuade  him,  saying  that  the  English  would 
put  him  to  death,  yet  he  feared  nothing,  as  he  was  innocent  of  the  chai^ges 
against  him.  t 

The  punishment  due  to  those  who  had  raised  the  accusations,  bore  heavily 
upon  his  breast,  and  "  he  put  it  to  our  consideration  what  damage  it  had  been 
to  him,  in  that  he  was  forced  to  keep  his  men  at  home,  and  not  sufter  them  to 
go  forth  on  hunting,  &C.,  till  he  haa  given  the  English  satisfaction."  Afler 
two  days  spent  in  talk,  the  council  issued  to  the  satismction  of  the  English. 

During  the  council,  a  table  was  set  by  itself  for  the  Indians,  which  J^Eanr 

*  WifUkrcp*9  Journal.  t  Sm  hook  iii.  cbap.  vii. 

I  Here^  the  reader  may  with  propriety  ezclaim,  was  aoolher  Miehad  Bervt^u  >— "  Ptntr* 
auoyf  Messeigneur$j  it  demandt  qut  mon  faadx  acotuateur  wit  puni  pofiiia  talionis,''  &e. 
koscoe'8  Leo  X.  iv.  4ff1. 
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hmnomoh  appears  not  to  have  liked,  and  ^  would  not  eat,  undl  some  food  had 
been  sent  him  from  that  of  the  governor's.^ 

That  wisdom  seems  to  have  dictated  to  Massachusetts,  in  her  answei  to 
Connecticut,  must  be  acknowledged ;  but,  as  justice  to  Mianiunnomoh  abun- 
dantly demanded  such  decision,  credit  in  this  case  is  due  only  to  them,  as  to 
him  who  does  a  good  act  because  it  was  his  interest  so  to  do.  They  urged 
Connecticut  not  to  commence  war  alone,  **  aOeging  how  dishonorable  it  would 
be  to  us  all,  that,  while  we  were  upon  treaty  wiui  the  Indians,  they  shouki 
make  war  upon  them ;  for  they  would  account  their  act  as  our  own,  seeing 
we  had  formerly  professed  to  thelndians,  that  we  were  all  as  one ;  and  in  our 
hen  message  to  JkIiantunnomoh,w^  remembered  him  again  of  tlie  same,  and 
he  had  answered  that  he  did  so  account  us.  Upon  receipt  of  this  our  answen 
they  fbrbare  to  enter  into  a  war,  but  (it  seemed)  unwillingly,  and  as  not  weu 

S leased  with  us."  The  main  consideration  which  caused  Massachusetts  to 
ecide  against  war  was,  ^  That  all  those  informations  [furnished  by  Connecti- 
cut] mi^t  arise  from  a  false  ground,  and  out  of  the  enmity  which  was 
between  the  Narraganset  and  Mohigan  **  sachems.  Tliis  was  no  doubt  one 
of  the  real  causes;  and,  had  MRantuntiomoh  overcome  Uncas,  the  Enfflish 
would,  from  policy,  as  gladly  have  leagued  with  him  as  with  the  latter ;  tor  it 
was  comitandy  pleaded  in  those  davs,  that  their  safety  must  depend  on  a 
union  with  some  of  the  most  powerful  tribes. 

There  can  be  no  doubt,  on  fairly  examining  the  case,  that  Uncaa  used  many 
arts,  to  influence  the  English  in  his  favor,  and  against  his  enemv.     In  thie 

nress  of  the  war  between  the  two  ^reat  chiefs,  the  English  acted  precisely 
le  Indians  have  been  always  said  to  do — stood  aloof,  and  watched  the 
scale  of  victory,  determined  to  join  the  conquerors :  and  we  will  here  dicress 
for  a  moment,  to  introduce  a  character,  more  fully  to  illustrate  the  cause  of  the 
operations  of  the  English  against  the  ^hief  of  the  Narragansets. 

Mianttmnomok  had  a  wretched  enemy  in  Waiandanct^  a  Lon^  Island 
sachem,  who  had  assisted  in  the  destruction  of  the  Pequots,  at  their  last 
retreat.  He  revealed  tlie  plots  and  plans  of  Miantunnomoh ;  and,  says  Lion 
GardSker,  '*  he  told  me  many  years  ago,"  as  all  the  plots  of  the  Narragansets 
had  been  discovered,  they  now  concluded  to  let  the  English  alone  until  they 
had  destroyed  Uncos  anci  himself,  then,  with  the  assistance  of  the  Mohawki^ 
''and  Indians  beyond  the  Dutch,  and  all  the  northern  and  eastern  Indian^ 
would  easily  destroy  us,  man  and  mother's  son." 

Mr.  Gardener  next  relates  that  he  met  with  Miantunnomoh  at  MeanticuL 
W(nandaa\c^9  country,  on  the  east  end  of  Lon^  Island.  That  ^RmdvamomMi 
WHS  there,  as  fFaiandance  said,  to  break  up  the  mtercourse  with  those  Indians. 
There  were  dthers  with  Mcmiunnomohf  and  what  they  said  to  ffaiandance  waa 
as  follows : — 

"  You  must  give  no  more  tiHimpum  to  the  En^ishy  for  they  are  no  sachems,  nor 
none  of  their  aiildren  shall  be  tn  their  place  if  (hey  die.  They  have  no  tribute 
given  them.  There  is  but  one  king  in  Englana,  who  is  over  them  all,  and  if  you 
skmld  send  him  100  flOO  fathom  oftoampum^  he  would  not  give  you  a  knife  for  it^ 
nsr  thank  yoiu^  Then  said  fraiandanccy  "  They  will  come  and  kill  us  all,  as 
they  did  the  Pequita;"  but  replied  the  Narragansets,  ^M,  the  Pequots  gave 
&em  wampum  and  beavery  which  they  loved  so  well,  but  they  sent  it  them  again^ 
and  killed  them  because  theyhad  kUled  an  Englishman;  but  you  have  kitted  none^ 
tkertfore  give  them  nothing?* 

Some  time  afler,  Micmtunnonwh  went  again,  "  with  a  troop  of  men,  to  the 
same  place,  and,  instead  of  receiving  presents  as  formerly,  he  gave  presents 
to  Wanandance  and  his  people,  and  Qiade  the  following  speech  :— 

"Brothers,  we  must  be  one  as  the  English  are,  or  we  shall  soon  all  be 
destroyed.  You  know  om*  fadiers  had  plenty  of  deer  and  skins,  and  our 
plains  were  full  of  deer  and  of  turkeys,  and  our  coves  and  nvers  were  full  of 
Dsh.  But,  brothers,  since  these  Englii^  have  seized  upon  o\ii  oountry,  they 
cut  down  the  gniM  with  scythes,  and  the  trees  with  axes.  Their  covins  and 
horses  eat  up  the  grass,  and  their  hogs  fpoil  our  beds  of  chuns ;  and  finaDr 
we  shall  starve  to  dead) !  Therefore,  sluui  not  in  your  own  lisht,  I  beseech 
you,  but  resolve  with  us  to  act  like  men.  All  the  sachems  bom  to  the  east 
•od  weot  have  joined  with  us,  and  we  are  all  resolved  to  fall  upon  them,  at  a 
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day  appointed,  and  therefore  I  have  come  secretly  to  you,  because  you  can 
persuade  the  Indians  to  do  what  you  will  Brothers,  I  will  send  over  50 
Indians  to  Manisses,  and  30  to  you  from  thence,  and  take  an  100  of 
Southampton  Indians,  with  an  100  of  your  own  here.  And,  when  you 
see  the  three  fires  that  will  be  made  at  the  end  of  40  days  hence,  in  a 
clear  night,  then  act  as  we  act,  and  the  next  day  fall  on  and  kill  men,  women 
and  children,  but  no  cows ;  they  must  be  killed  as  we  need  them  for  pro- 
Tisions,  till  the  deer  come  a^ain. 

To  this  speech  all  the  old  men  said,  "  Wvrrtgen^  i.  e.  "  It  is  well.**  But 
this  great  plot,  if  the  account  given  by  Waxandance  be  true,  was  by  him 
brought  to  the  knowledge  of  the  English,  a|^  so  failed.  ^  And  the  plotter," 
Bays  Gardener f  "next  sprmff  after,  did  as  .^Aoo  did  at  Ramoth-Gilead. — So  he 
to  Mohegan,*  and  there  had  his  falL^f 

Cavtyre  and  dtath  of  Miantunnomoh. — ^The  war  brought  on  between  Uncas 
and  Miantunnomoh  was  not  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  English,  nor  is  it  to 
be  expected  that  they  could  with  certainty  determine  the  justness  of  its  cause. 
The  broil  had  long  existed,  but  the  open  rupture  was  brought  on  by  Unccu^ 
making  war  upon  Seqwuson,  one  of  the  sachems  under  Miantunnomoh,  The 
English  accounts  say,  (and  we  have  no  other J^  that  about  1000  warriors  were 
raised  by  Miantunnomoh^  who  came  upon  Uncas  unprepared,  having  only 
about  400  men ;  yet,  after  an  obstinate  oattle,  in  which  many  were  kmed  on 
both  sides,  the  Narragansets  were  put  to  flight,  and  Miantunnomoh  taken 
prisoner;  that  he  endeavored  to  save  himself  by  flight,  but,  having  on  a  coat 
of  mail,  was  known  from  the  rest,  and  seized  by  two  J  of  his  own  men,  who 
hoped  by  their  treachery  to  save  their  own  lives.  Whereupon  they  imme- 
diately delivered  him  up  to  the  conqueror.  Uncas  slew  them  both  instantly ; 
probably  with  his  own  hand.  This  specimen  of  his  bravery  must  have  had  a 
salutary  eftect  on  all  such  as  afterwards  chanced  to  think  of  acting  the  part 
of  traitors  in  their  wars,  at  least  among  the  Narragansets. 

The  English  of  Rhode  Island  rather  favored  the  cause  of  the  NarragansetBi 
nor  could  a  difterent  course  be  expected  of  them,  satisfied  as  they  were,  that 
that  nation  were  greatly  wronged ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  Connectici|t  and 
Massachusetts  rather  favored  the  Mohegans.  That  Mtantunnornoh  should  not 
Bufifer  in  his  person,  in  batdes  which,  it  was  now  seen,  were  inevitable,  Samud 
Gorton  furnished  him  with  a  heavy  old  English  armor,  or  coat  of  mail ;  and 
this,  instead  of  being  beneficial,  as  it  was  ifitended,  proved  the  destruction  of 
his  friend.  For,  when  a  retreat  became  necessary,  not  bein^  used  to  this  kind 
of  caparison,  it  both  obstructed  his  eSbrta  at  resistance  and  his  means  of  flight. 
About  30  of  his  men  were  killed,  and  many  more  were  wounded. 

Being  brought  before  Uncas,  he  remained  without  speaking  a  word,  until 
Uncas  spoke  to  him,  and  said,  "  If  you  had  taken  me,  /  would  hm)e  besought  you 
for  my  tifeJ^  He  then  took  his  prisoner  to  Hartford,  and  at  his  request  left 
nim  a  prisoner  with  the  English,  until  the  mind  of  the  United  Colonies  should 
be  known  as  to  what  disposition  should  be  made  of  him. 

The  sorrowful  part  of  the  tale  is  yet  to  be  told.  The  commissioners  of  the 
United  Colonies,  having  convened  at  Boston,  ^  taking  into  serious  considera- 
tion, they  say,  what  wns  safest  and  best  to  be  done,  were  all  of  opinion  that  it 
would  not  be  safe  to  set  him  at  liherhr,  neither  had  we  sufficient  ^und  for  us 
to  put  him  to  death.**  §  The  awful  design  of  putting  to  death  thew  friend  they 
had  not  yet  fixed  upon ;  but,  caUing  to  their  aid  in  council  **Jwe  of  the  most 
judicious  elders,^  *^thev  all  agreed  that  he  ought  to  be  put  to  dedh.^  This  was 
Uie  final  decision ;  ana,  to  complete  the  deed  of  darkness,  secrecy  was  enjoin- 
ed upon  all.     And  their  determination  was  to  be  made  known  to  t/nca» 

•  ThU  goes  to  show  that  JifUmiunnomoh  was  not  killed  above  Hartford,  as  Winthrop  states  j 
for  the  country  at  some  distance  from  the  mouth  of  Pequot  River  was  called  Mohegan,  ll 
probably  included  Windsor. 

1 3  Coll.  Mass.  Hist.  Soc.  iii.  155. 

jln  the  records,  {Hazard,  ii.  «,)  but  one  person  is  mentioned  as  having  taken  Jfumfimw 
moh,  whose  name  was  Tantoqueson;  and  there  he  is  called  a  Mohegan  paptain.    That  ther»* 
fore  the  Narragansets  tried  to  kill  him  j  came  upon  him  once  in  tne  nignt,^  and  dangerously 
wounded  him,  as  he  lay  in  his  wigwam  asleep.    S^  noU  in  the  lAft  of  mmgrtU 

$  Winthrop,  ii.  131. 
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piTately,  with  direction  that  he  should  execute  him  within  his  own  jurisdir- 
tkmy  and  without  torture. 

From  their  own  account  of  this  affiur,  the  English  (of  the  United  Colonit^K) 
aland  condemned  in  the  trial  of  time  at  the  har  of  history.  It  is  allowed  that 
Uncos  had  made  war  upon  Sequassorij  in  July,  1643,  and  done  him  much 
injuiy ;  *  and  that,  according  to  a  previous  agreement  with  the  English,  Miar^ 
Umnomoh  had  complained  to  the  governor  of  Massachusetts  of  the  conduct 
of  UncaSj  and  had  received  answer  from  him,  ^  that,  if  Uncos  had  done  him 
or  his  friends  wrong,  and  would  not  give  satisfaction,  he  was  left  to  take  his 
own  course."  No  account  is  given  that  Seqtuisson  had  injured  Uncos,  but  that 
Uncos  **set  upon  Sequasson^  anO  killed  7  or  8  of  his  men,  wounded  13,  burnt 
his  wigwams,  and  carried  away  the  booty."  • 

We  vrill  now  so  to  the  record,  which  will  enable  ixa  to  judge  of  the  justneai. 
of  this  matter.    When  the  Enfflish  had  determined  that  tineas  should  execute 
ABantumtamoh,  Uncos  was  ordered  to  be  sent  lor  to   Hartford,  **  with  some 
considerable  number  of  his  best  and  trustiest  men,"  to  take  him  to  a  place  for 
execution,  **  carrying  him  into  the  next  part  of  his  own  ^vemment,  and  there 

Sit  him  to  death:  provided  that  some  discreet  and  fiuthful  persons  of  the 
nglish  accompany  them,  and  see  the  execution,  for  our  more  fiiU  satis&c- 
tion ;  and  that  the  English  meddle  not  with  the  head  or  body  at  all."f 

The  commissioners  at  the  same  time  ordered,  *^that  Hartrord  furnish  Uncos 
with  a  competent  strength  of  English  to  defend  him  against  any  present  fiiiy 
or  assault,  of  the  Nanohi^gunsetts  or  any  other."  And  *<that  in  case  Uncos 
tbaJl  refuse  to  execute  justice  upon  MfonUnomo,  that  then  Myantenomo  be  aent 
by  sea  to  the  Massachusetts,  there  to  be  kept  in  safe  durance  till  the  eom- 
missioners  may  consider  further  how  to  dispose  of  him."^ 

Here,  then,  we  see  fuUy  developed  the  real  state  of  the  case.  The  Mohe- 
gans  had,  by  accident,  captured  J^Saanltumumohy  after  which  event,  they  were 
more  ia  fear  of  his  nation  than  before ;  which  proves,  beyond  doubt,  that  they 
would  never  have  dared  to  put  him  to  death,  had  they  not  been  promised  the 
protection  of  the  English 

No  one  can  read  this  account  without  being  reminded  of  the  fate  of  ATaqxH 
fern.  We  do  not  say  that  the  English  of  New  England  dreaded  the  power 
of  Miantunnomok  as  much  as  those  of  Old  England  did  that  of  Mmfdeon 
afterwards ;  but  that  both  were  sacpfioed  in  consequence  of  the  fears  of^  those 
into  whose  power  the  fortune  of  wars  cast  them,  will  not,  we  presume,  be 
dented. 

When  the  determination  of  the  commissioners  and  elders  was  made  known- 
to  Uhcas,  he  ''readily  undertook  the  execution,  and  taking  Miantunnomoh. 
akmg  with  him,  in  the  way  between  Hartford  and  Windsor,  (where  Uncwt 
hath  some  men  dwell,)  Uncos*  brother,  following  after  Mioniunnomaky  clav& 
his  bead  with  an  hatchet."  |  Mather  says,  they  ^very  fairly  cut  off  hi» 
head."§ 

Dr.  Trumbull  J  records  an  account  of  cannibalism,  at  this  time,  which  we 
ought  to  caution  the  reader  against  receiving  as  true  history,  as  it  no  doubt' 
rests  on  the  authority  of  tradition,  which  is  wont  to  transfer  even  the  transac- 
tions of  one  continent  to  another,  which  is  this : — **  Uncos  cut  out  a  large  piece 
of  his  shoulder,  and  ate  it  m  savage  triumph ;"  saying,  *^  <  it  was  the  sweetest 
meat  he  ever  ate ;  it  made  his  heart  strong.^  "  IT 

*  Hubbard,  N.  E.  450.  t  Records  of  the  U.  Colonies. 

\  Wmthrop's  Journal,  ii.  1S4.  As  to  the  place  of  Biicmhmnomoh^i  execution,  Wtntkrop 
•wins  lo  have  been  in  a  mistake.  It  is  not  very  likely  that  he  was  taken  in  the  opposite 
Erection,  from  Uttca%'$  own  country,  as  Windsor  was  from  Hartford.  It  is  also  unlikely  that 
Umcat  had  men  dtodl  so  &r  from  his  country  upon  the  Thames. 

A  gentleman  who  lately  visited  his  sepulchre,  says  the  wandering  Indians  have  made  a 
heap  of  stones  upon  his  crave.    It  is  a  well-known  custom  of  the  race,  to  add  to  a  rnonu- 
meotal  pile  of  the  dead  whenever  they  pass  by  it.    See  3  ColL  Mass,  HUL  8oc.  iii.  135.  and  . 
Jtfert4ms  Notes.    O*  Some  wretchealy  iepnorant  neighbors  to  this  sacred  pile  (whites,  of 
coune)  have,  not  long  since,  taken  stones  from  it  to  make  wall !  but  enough  remam  to  nuBrk. 
the  n>ol.    It  is  in  the  east  part  of  Norwich.     Colls.  Ibid. 

i  Magnalia.  J|  History  of  Connecticut,  i.  136. 

T  That  this  is  tradition,  may  be  inferred  from  the  circumstance  of  ao  eminenily  obseort 
Writers  pobUsUng  oeariy  the  same  story,  which  he  says,  in  bis  book,  took  plaoe  iq;>0B  lot^ 
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We  are  now  certain  that  what  Dr.  T'riemhvtt  htm  given  us  as  unqtiestimiahli 
bistory,  from  a  "  manuscript  of  Mr.  Hydt^  is  only  tradition.  Having  been  put 
in  possession  of  a  copy  of  that  manascript,*  we  deem  it  highly  important  that 
it  should  be  laid  berore  the  worid,  that  its  true  weight  may  be  considered  by 
all  who  would  be  correctly  informcnl  in  this  important  transaction. 

By  way  of  preliminary  to  his  communication,  Mr.  Hydt  says,  "The  follow- 
ing facts  being  communicated  to  me  from  some  of  the  ancient  fathers  of  this 
town,  who  were  contemporary  with  UncasJ^  &c  **  That  before  the  settlement 
of  Norwich,  the  sachem  of  me  Narra^;anset  tribe  [Mianimmofmok'\  had  a  per- 
sonal quarrel  With  CTricov,  and  mt>claimed  war  with  the  Moheg[an1s:  and 
marched  with  an  army  of  900  nehting  men,  equipped  with  bows  ana  arrows 
and  hatchets.  Uncos  be[in^]  inrormed  by  i^ies  of  their  march  towards  his 
.seat,  Uncos  called  his  warriors  together,  about  000,  stout,  hard  men,  light  of 
foot,  and  skilled  in  the  use  of  the  bow ;  and,  upon  a  conference,  XJncos  told 
bis  men  that  it  would  not  do  to  let  y^  Narragansets  come  to  their  town,  but 
they  must  ffo  and  meet  them.  Accordingly,  they  marched,  and  about  three 
miles,  on  a  Targe  plain,  the  armies  met,  and  both  halted  within  bow-shot  A 
parley  was  sounded,  and  gallant  Uncos  proposed  a  conference  with  the  Narm- 
ganset  sachem,  who  agreed.  .  And  being  met,  Uncos  saith  to  his  enemy  wordM 
to  this  e^ct :  *  You  home  got  a  number  of  brave  men  taith  you^  and  so  have  L 
JPtU  U  n  pity  that  such  brave  men  shotdd  he  kiUed  for  a  quarrd  betioeen  you  and 
19  Only  come  like  a  tmin,  as  you  pretend  to  be,  and  we  wiUJtffht  it  out.  If  you 
kUl  me,  my  men  shall  be  yours ;  but  if  IkStyoUj  your  men  shaU  be  mine.^  Upon 
which  the  Narraganset  sachem  replied:  ^Jmf  men  came  to  fght,  and  Ouy  shedl 

"  Thucas  having  before  told  his  men,  that  if  his  enemy  should  refuse  to  fight 
him,  he  would  fall  down,  and  then  they  were  to  discharge  their  artillery 

i arrows]  on  them,  and  fall  right  on  them  as  flist  as  they  could;"  diis  was 
[one,  and  the  Mohegans  rushed  upon  ManJlumwmoKs  army  "like  lions,''  put 
them  to  flight,  and  killed  "a  number  on  the  spot.**  They  " pursued  the  rest 
driving  some  down  ledges  of  rocks.**  The  foremost  of  Uncaps  men  got 
ahead  of  MianJtunwmiohy  and  impeded  his  flight,  drawing  him  back  as  they 
passed  him,  "to  give  Uncos  opportunity  to  take  him  himself." 

"  In  the  pursuit,  at  a  f^lace  now  called  Sachem^s  PUnn,  Uncas  took  him  by 
the  shoulder.  He  then  set  down,  knowing  Uncos.  Uncas  then  gave  a  whoop, 
and  his  men  returned  to  him ;  and  in  a  council  then  held,  'twas  concluded  by 
them,  that  Uncas,  with  a  guard,  should  carry  said  sachem  to  Hartford,  to  the 
governor  and  magistrates,  (it  being  before  the  charter,)  to  advise  what  they 
mould  do  with  him."  "  Uncas  was  told  by  them,  as  there  was  no  war  with 
the  English  and  NarracansetB,  it  was  not  proper  for  them  to  intermeddle,  in 
the  afi^ir,  and  advised  him  to  take  his  own  way.  Accordingly,  they  brought 
taid  Narraganset  sachem  back  to  the  same  spot  of  ground  where  he  was  took: 
where  Uncas  killed  him,  and  cut  out  a  large  piece  of  his  shoulder,  roasted, 
and  eat  it;  and  said,  *R  was  the  sweetest  meeZf  he  ever  eat;  it  made  him  have 
strong  hart?  There  Aey  bury  him,  and  made  a  pillar,  which  I  have  seen  but 
a  few  years  since." 

This  communication  was  in  the  form  of  a  letter,  and  dated  at  Norwich,  9 
Oct  1769,  and  si^ed  Richard  lEde,  The  just  remark  of  Mr.  Ely  upon  it  I 
cannot  withhold,  m  justice  to  my  subject 

"Tlie  above  *  Manuscript  of  Mr,  -HWc,'  as  a  tradition,  is  a  valuable  paper, 
and  worthy  of  preservation;  yet,  beuig  written  125  years  after  the  event 
which  it  described,  it  is  surprising  that  Dr.  Trumbull  should  have  inserted  it, 
in  his  History  of  Connecticut,  in  Its  principal  particulars,  as  matter  of  fact"i 

In  the  proceedings  of  the  commissioners  of  the  United  Colonies,  the  mam 

death  of  PJiilip.  Onfko,  he  sbvs,  cut  out  a  pound  of  PhiliYs  bleeding  body  and  ate  iL 
» The  book  Is  by  one  Henry  Trumbnliy  and  purports  to  be  a  history  of  the  disc  oven'  of  Araw"* 
ica,  the  Indian  wars,  &c.  The  reader  will  find  it  about  stalls  by  llic  street -side,  but  rarely  in 
a  respeetaMe  book -store.  It  has  been  forced  durougfa  many  editions,  but  there  u  scarce  • 
4rord  of  true  history  in  it. 

•  Bv  Rev.  Wm.  Efy,  of  Connecticut. 

t  Trumhvlf  says  meatf  but  the  MS.  is  plain,  and  noeant  mtoL 

t  Manuscript  letter,  1  Mar.  1833. 
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ftcts  in  reference  to  die  death  of  Mutnhmnomok,  eontained  in  the  abovt 
aecount,  are  corroborated.  The  records  of  die  commieBioDers  say,  that  Uncas^ 
before  tbe  battle,  tolB  Mtanturmamoh,  that  he  had  many  ways  sought  hi^  life, 
and  now,  if  he  dared,  he  would  fight  him  in  single  combat ;  but  that  Mtm' 
humomohj  ^  presuming  upon  his  numbers  of  men,  would  have  nothing  but  • 
battle,"* 

It  does  not  appear  from  these  records,  that  Uncas  had  any  idea  of  putting 
Ji^aniunnomoh  to  death,  but  to  extort  a  great  price  from  his  countrymen,  for 
his  ransoni.  That  a  large  amount  in  wampum  was  collected  for  this  purpose, 
appears  certain ;  but,  befo;«  it  was  paid,  Uncas  reoeived  the  decision  of  thm 
English,  and  then  pretended  that  he  had  made  no  such  agreement,  or  that  the 

Suantity  or  quality  was  not  as  agreed  upon,  as  will  more  at  length  be  seen  in 
le  lile  of  Uncas. 

NINIGRET  was  often  called  Mntcro/t,  and  sometimes  A*ateihina(,t  AW» 
giwL,  JVenegddt ;  and  his  name  was  written  almost  as  many  other  ways  as 
tmies  mentioned,  by  some  early  writers.  Janemol  was  the  first  name  by 
which  he  was  known  to  the  English.  He  was  generally  styled  sachem  of  the 
Nianticks,  a  tribe  of  the  Narragansets,  whose  principal  residence  was  at  We* 
kapaug,  now  Westerly,  in  Rhode  Iskind.  He  was  cousin  to  Miantunnomohf^ 
and  is  commonly  mentioned  in  history  as  the  chief  sachem  of  the  Niantickfl, 
which  always  made  a  part  of  the  great  nation  of  the  Narragansets.  Mnigrd 
married  a  sister  of  CashawasheU,  otherwise  called  Harmon  Qarrtt,  who  was 
his  uncle. 

The  relation  in  which  the  Nianticks  stood  to  the  Nwragansets  is  plain,  from 
the  representation  given  by  Miaaniwmomok  to  the  government  of  Maasacha* 
setts  in  1642.  In  treating  with  him,  at  that  time,  Governor  ffinlkrop  says^ 
*  Some  difficultv  we  had,  to  bring  him  to  desert  the  Nianticks,  if  we  had  iust 
cause  of  war  with  them.  They  were,"  he  said,  ^  as  his  own  flesh,  bein^  alljed 
by  continual  intermarriages,  &!c.  But  at  last  he  conde8cende<l,  that  if  tb^ 
should  do  us  wrong,  as  he  could  not  draw  them  to  give  us  satisfaction  for,  nor 
himself  could  satisty,  as  if  it  wero  for  blood,  &c.  then  he  would  leave  them 
tous.** 

On  the  12  July,  1637,  Jlyanttno^  as  his  name  was  written  by  Govemor 
WmUtrop  at  this  time,  came  to  Boston  with  17  men.  The  objects  of  his  visit 
being  stated  to  the  governor,  he  promised  him  an  answer  the  next  day ;  but 
die  governor,  understanding  meanwhile,  that  he  had  received  many  of  the 
Pequots,  who  had  taken  refuge  in  his  countir  after  their  defeat  at  Mystic,  iint 
demanded  their  delivery  to  the  English.  Mnigret  was  very  loath  to  eomp^ 
with  the  demand ;  but,  finding  be  could  get  no  answer  to  his  proposkioiis 
without,  he  consented  to  give  up  the  Pequots,  after  a  day's  consideration. 
The  governor  shordy  acfier  dismissed  him,  with  instructions  to  treat  with  the 
Endish  captains  dien  in  the  Pequot  country. 


gave  him  leave  to  ri^ht  himself  for  the  wrongs 
Wtqu4uh  Cook  had  done  him;  and,  for  the  wrong  they  had  done  us,  we 
would  right  ourselves,  in  our  own  time.**  J  Hence,  it  appears  that,  at  this 
period,  tliey  were  not  so  closely  allied  as  th^  were  aixerwards. 

The  next  year,  Janano  was  complained  of  b^  the  Long  Island  Indians,  who 
paid  tribute  to  the  Englkh,  that  he  had  comnutted  some  robberies  upon  them. 
Captain  Mason  was  sent  fit>m  Connecticut  with  seven  men  to  require  satisfiMV 
tion.  Jcmemo  went  immediately  to  the  Englirii,  and  the  matter  was  amicably 
settled.! 

When  it  was  rumored  that  Mtanhmnomoh  was  plotting  to  cut  off  the 

*  See  HazartPs  Historical  CoUecUoiu,  ii.  7, 10. 

t  So  written  by  Roger  WtlUamt. 

t  Mr.  Prince,  in  his  edition  of  HubbanPs  Narrative,  probably  mistook  Whdhrafs  MB., 
and  %rraie  Agmmm  intlead  of  Ayamewto.  See  the  editioo  1776,  of  Nar.  p.  40,  and  Winthrop, 
loot,  i.  tSBL 

%  Prmee  says  ba  was  tmeU  to  ^fiamtumtomoh,  {Cknmole^,  8.  59.)  but  that  could  ■c4 
save  been. 

HWhethroj^tJoomtlflUy  VIbid.l.S67. 
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English,  and  uiing  hb  endeavora  to  unite  other  tribet  in  the  enterprise,  the 
English  sent  deputies  to  him,  to  learn  the  truth  of  the  report,  as  will  be  found 
elsewhere  fully  stated.  The  deputies  were  well  satisfied  with  the  carriage  of 
Miantunmnnoh;  but,  they  say,  ^^Janemohf  the  Niantick  sachem,  carried  himself 
proudly,  and  refused  to  come  to  us,  or  to  yield  to  any  thing ;  only,  he  said,  he 
would  not  harm  us,  except  we  invaded  hira.**  *  Thus  we  cannot  but  jform  an 
exalted  opinion  of  Mni[gref,  in  the  person  of  Janemo. 

A  Dutch  and  Indian  war  raged  at  this  time,  and  was  conducted  with 
unrelentinff  barbarity  by  the  former  party,  it  grew  out  of  a  single  murder, 
an  Indian  having  killed  a  Dutchman  in  a  drunken  firolic  The  murderer  was 
immediately  demanded,  but  could  not  be  obtained ;  and  the  jgovemor  was 
miffed  to  retaliate,  and  often  called  upon  to  take  revenge,  m  waived  the 
■ubject,  foreseeing,  no  doubt,  that  retaliation  was  a  bad  course  to  pursue  for 
satisfaction,  especial  Iv  with  Indiana  However,  it  soon  happened  that  the 
Mohawks  fell  upon  those  Indians,  killed  about  90  of  them,  and  the  rest-  fled 
their  country ;  many  of  whom  sought  protection  from  the  Dutch  themselves. 
Some  evil-minded  persons  now  mought  to  revenge  themselves  on  these 
Indians,  without  the  danger  of  suflerinff  fix>m  resistance.  It  is  reported  that 
an  inhuman  monster,  named  Marine^  a  Dutch  captain,  obtained  the  consent  of 
the  governor  to  kill  as  many  of  them  as  he  pleased ;  and,  acting  under  that 
autlK>rity,  surprised  and  murdered  70  or  80  of  them,  men,  women,  and 
children.  No  sooner  was  this  blow  of  assassination  struck,  than  the  Indians 
flew  to  theur  arms,  and  began  hoetihties  of  the  same  kind ;  and,  with  such 
fbry  was  their  onset  made,  that  they  cut  ofl*  20  persons  or  more,  before  the 
alarm  could  spread ;  and  they  were  soon  masters  of  their  settlements,  and  the 
Dutch  were  confineid  to  their  fort  By  employing  Captain  UnderhiU^  however, 
an  experienced  English  officer  in  the  Indian  wars,  and  some  others  of  the 
English,  tlie  Dutch  were  enabled  to  maintain  their  ground ;  and,  fortunately, 
soon  afler,  Rog^  fVtUiams  accidentally  arrived  there,  mrough  whose  m^iation 
•  peace  was  ^ected,  and  an  end  was  put  to  a  bloody  war.  This  Marine^  who 
was  the  principal  cause  of  it,  quarrelled  with  the  governor,  on  account  of  his 
employing  UnderkSl  instead  of  him,  and  even  attempted  his  life  on  the 
account  of  it.  He  presented  a  pistol  at  his  breast,  which,  being  turned  aside 
by  a  bystander,  ]the  governor's  life  was  preserved.  A  servant  of  Marin^t 
then  discharsed  a  gun  at  the  governor,  but  missing  him,  one  of  the  governor's 
guard  shot  me  servant  dead,  and  Marint  was  nuule  prisoner,  and  forthwith 
sent  into  Holland.  fFiUiama,  having  been  denied  a  passage  through  N.  Ens- 
land  by  the  law  of  banishment,  was  forced  to  take  passage  for  England  at  N. 
York  in  a  Dutch  ship,  by  way  of  Holland ;  and  this  was  the  reason  of  his 
being  there  in  the  time  of  this  war. 

Before  this  war  was  brought  to  a  close.  Captain  UnderhUl^  with,  his  company 
of  Dutch  and  Enfflish,  killed  about  300  Indians  on  the  main,  and  120  more  on 
Long  Island.  The  Dutch  governor's  emplo^ng  the  Enfflish  was  chai^^ 
upon  him  as  a  ^plot"  to  engage  the  English  m  his  quarrel  with  the  Indians ; 
^  which,"  says  frmthrop^^  ^  we  had  wholly  declined,  as  doubting  of  the  justice 
of  the  cause." 

It  was  about  the  beginninff  of  fliis  war.  Sept  1643,  that  **ihe  Indians  kiOed 
and  drove  away  all  the  English "  on  the  coast,  from  Manhattan  to  Stamford, 
the  extent  of  the  Dutch  claim  to  tlie  eastward.  They  then  passed  over  **  to 
Long  Island,  and  there  assaulted  the  LadyMoodev  in  her  house  divers  times;" 
but  she,  having  about  40  men  at  her  place  at  tnat  time,  was  able  to  defend 
herself  *< These  Indians  at  the  same  time,"  continues  WinUuvp^l  ^^^  <ip^>i 
the  Dutch  with  an  implacable  fiiry,  and  killed  all  they  could  come  by,  and 
burnt  their  houses,  and  killed  their  cattle  without  any  resistance,  so  as  the 
governor  and  such  as  escaped,  betook  themselves  to  their  fort  at  Monhaton, 
and  there  Uved  and  eat  up  their  cattle." 

Among  the  Eng^lish  people  who  were  murdered  vdien  this  war  began,  was 
a  Mrs.  JSm  Hutcmnson^  from  whom  was  descended  the  historian  of  Massa- 
chusetts. She,  having  given  offence  to  the  Puritans  of  the  Bay  state,  (as 
Massachusetts  was  then  called,)  by  her  peculiar  religious  notions,  to  avoid 

«  H'MCArop'*  JoarMi,  it  8.  f  Ibid.  ii.  lOT.  |  Ibi4.  iL  136. 
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persecutioD,  fled  first  to  Rhode  Island,  and  afterwards  to  the  Dutch  posses- 
sioDs,  not  far  beyond  Stamford.  This  was  in  1642.  When  the  Indiana 
broke  up  the  settlements  there,  in  Sept  1643,  they  fell  upon  the  family  of 
this  woman,  killed  her,  a  Mr.  CoUins,  her  son-in-law,  and  all  her  family  ex- 
cept one  daughter  eight  years  old,  whom  they  carried  into  captivity,  and  such 
of^two  other  fimilies,  T%rockuMrton  and  ComkUPSj  as  were  at  home;  in 
all  16  persons.  They  then  collected  their  cattle  into  the  houses  and  set 
them  on  fii-e  and  burned  them  alive !  A  greater  slaughter  would  have  been 
made  at  this  time  and  place,  but  for  the  arrival  of  a  boat  while  the  tragedy 
was  acting,  into  which  several  women  and  children  escaped.  But  two  of 
the  boat's  crew  were  killed  in  their  humane  exertions  to  save  these  distressed 
people.  The  daughter  of  Mrs.  Hukhiruon  remained  a  prisoner  four  yeanu 
when  she  was  dehvered  to  the  Dutch  governor  at  New  York,  who  restored 
her  to  her  fnends.  She  had  foreotten  her  native  language,  and  was  unwilling 
to  be  taken  from  the  Indians.  This  governor,  with  a  kindness  not  to  be  for- 
gotten, sent  a  vessel  into  Connecticut  River,  where  its  captain  contrived 
to  set  several  Pequots  on  board,  whom  he  secured  as  prisoners.  He  then 
informed  their  friends,  that  theywould  not  be  set  at  liberty  until  the  captive 
girl  was  delivered* to  him.  This  had  the  desired  effect,  and  she  was 
accordingly  rescued. 

Notmtbstanding  a  peace  was  brought  about  in  the  manner  before  stated, 
vet  it  was  of  short  duration,  and  the  sparks  of  war  which  had  for  a  short  time 
laid  hid  in  its  own  embers,  was  by  sordid  spirits  fanned  again  into  a  flame. 
The  series  of  murderous  acts  which  followed,  are  nowhere  recorded  within 
my  researches,  but  an  end  was  not  put  to  it  until  1646.    It  ended  in  a  san- 

?unary  battle  at  Strickland's  Plain,  near  what  is  since  Horse  Neck  in  New 
ork,  about  37  miles  from  the  ciw.  The  numbers  engaged  on  each  side  are 
Dot  known,  nor  the  numbers  slam,  but  their  graves  are  still  pointed  out  to 
the  curious  traveller. 

To  return  to  our  more  inunediate  subject 

We  hear  little  of  JVtn^e^  until  after  the  death  of  Mianiunnomoh,  In  1644, 
the  Narragansets  and  Nianticks  united  against  the  Mohegans,  and  for  some 
time  obliged  Uncas  to  confine  himself  and  men  to  his  fort 

Tliia  anair  probably  took  place  early  in  the  spring,  and  we  have  elsewhere 
civen  all  the  particulars  of  it,  both  authentic  and  traditionary.  It  appears, 
By  a  letter  fix>m  Tho.  PeUrSf  addressed  to  Governor  Wirdkropy  written  about 
the  time,  that  there  had  been  some  hard  fighting;  and  that  the  Mohegans 
had  been  severely  beaten  by  the  Narragansets.    Mr.  Peters  vmtes: — 

«*  I,  with  your  son,  [John  Winthrop  of  Con.,]  were  at  Unccu^  fort,  where  1 
dreraed  seventeen  men,  and  lefl  plasters  to  dress  seventeen  more,  who  were 
wounded  in  lineal  brother's  wigwam  before  we  came.  Two  captains  and 
one  conuuon  soldier  were  buried,  and  since  we  came  dience  two  captams 
and  one  conomon  man  more,  are  dead  also,  most  of  which  are  woundea  with 
bullets.  Uncoi  and  his  brother  told  me,  the  Narragansets  had  30  guns  which 
won  them  the  day,  else  would  not  care  a  rush  for  them.  They  drew  Uncaif 
forces  out  by  a  wile,  of  40  appearing  only,  but  a  thousand  [lay  hid]  in  am- 
bush, who  pursued  Uncos*  men  Uto  their  own  land,  where  the  battle  vras 
fought  vario  marten  till  God  put  fresh  spirit  into  the  Mohea^es,  and  so  drave 
the  Narragansets  back  again."  So  it  seems  that  Uncos  had  been  taken  in  hia 
own  play.  The  letter  goes  on: — ^"'Twould  pity  your  hearts  to  see  them 
njncas'  men]  lie,  like  so  many  new  circumcised  Secbemites,  in  their  blood 
Sir,  whatever  information  you  have,  I  dare  boldly  say,  the  Narragansets  first 
brake  the  contract  they  made  with  the  English  last  year,  for  I  helped  to  ciue 
one  Tantijuiesonf  a  Moheague  captain,  who  first  fingered  [laid  hands  on] 
Miantinamto,  Some  cunning  squaws  of  Narraganset  led  two  of  them  to 
Tttntiqideson*s  wigwam,  where,  in  the  night,  they  struck  him  on  the  breast 
through  the  coat  with  an  hatchet,  and  hi^  he  not  fenced  it  vnth  his  arm,  no 
hope  could  be  had  of  his  life,"  &c.  * 

**  The  English  thought  k  their  concern,"  says  Dr.  L  MaOner^j  ^  not  to  suffer 
him  to  be  swallowed  up  by  those  adversaries,  since  he  had,  (though  for  hii 

•  WuUhrop^t  Jour,  it  380, S81.  f  Rebuion^dS. 
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own  ends,)  approved  himself  fidthfUl  to  the  EDelish  from  time  to  time.^  An 
army  was  accordingly  raised  for  the  relief  of  Uncas,  "  But  as  they  were 
lust  marchiDg  out  of  Boston,  many  of  the  principal  Narraganset  Indians,  viz. 
Ptssecua,  Mexanoy  *  and  Hliawashf  sagamores,  and  Atoasequifif  deputy  for  the 
Nianticks ;  these,  with  a  large  train,  came  to  Boston,  suing  for  peace,  being 
willing  to  submit  to  what  terms  the  English  should  see  cause  to  impose 
upon  them.  It  was  demanded  of  them,  that  they  should  defray  the  charges 
they  had  put  the  English  to,f  and  that  the  sachems  should  send  their  sons 
to  be  kept  as  hostages  in  the  hands  of  the  English,  until  such  time  as  the 
■loney  should  be  paid."  After  remarking  that  n-om  this  time  the  Narragan- 
sets  harbored  venom  in  their  hearts  against  the  English,  Mr.  Mather  pro- 
ceeds:— "In  the  first  ^lace^  they  endeavored  to  play  kgerdemain  in  their 
sending  hostages ;  for,  instead  of  sachems'  children,  they  thought  to  send 
some  other,  and  to  make  the  English  believe  that  those  base  papooses  were 
of  a  roval  progeny ;  but  they  had  those  to  deal  with,  who  were  too  wise  to  be 
■o  eluded.  .^Jler  the  expected  hostages  were  in  the  hands  of  the  Euglish. 
the  Narragansets,  notwithstanding  that,  were  slow  in  the  performance  or 
what  they  stood  engaged  for.  And  when,  upon  an  impartial  discharge  of 
the  debt,  their  hostages  were  restored  to  them,  they  became  more  backward 
than  formerly,  until  they  were,  by  hostile  preparatioos,  again  and  again 
terrilied  into  better  obedience.  At  last,  Capt  Mierton,  of  Dorchester,  was 
sent  with  a  small  party  ^  of  20  English  soldiers  to  demand  what  was  due. 
He  at  first  entered  into  the  wigwam,  where  old  Mnigrd  resided,  with  only 
two  or  three  soldiers,  appointing  the  rest  by  degrees  to  follow  him.  two  or 
three  dropping  in  at  once ;  when  his  small  companv  were  come  about  him,  the 
Indians  in  the  mean  time  supposing  that  there  nad  been  many  more  behind, 
he  caught  the  sachem  by  the  hair  of  his  head,  and  setting  a  pistol  to  his 
breast,  protesting  whoever  escaped  he  should  surely  die,  if  he  did  not  forth- 
with coniply  with  what  was  required.  Hereupon  a  great  trembling  and 
consternation  surprised  the  Indians ;  albeit,  multitudes  of  them  were  then 
present,  with  spiked  arrows  at  their  bow-strings  readv  to  let  fly.  The  event 
was,  the  Indians  submitted,  and  not  one  drop  of  blood  was  shed."  §  This,  it 
must  be  confessed,  was  a  high-handed  proceeding. 

''Some  space  aiter  that,  A/tnigret  was  raising  new  trouble  against  us^ 
amongst  his  Nianticks  and  other  Indians ;  but  upon  the  speedj  sending  up 
of  C^pt  Davis,  with  a  party  of  horse  to  reduce  him  to  the  former  peace, 
who,  upon  the  news  of  the  captain's  approach,  was  put  into  such  a  panic 
fear,  that  he  durst  not  come  out  of  his  wigwam  to  treat  with  the  captain,  till 
secured  of  his  life  by  him,  which  he  was,  if  he  quiedy  yielded  to  his  message, 
about  which  he  was  sent  from  the  Bay.  To  which  he  fi:eely  consenting,  that 
storm  was  graciously  blown  over."  || 

Thus  having,  through  these  extracts,  summarily  glanced  at  some  prominent 
passages  in  the  life  otJ^Hnigrei,  we  will  now  go  more  into  particulars.    * 

The  case  of  the  Narragansete,  at  the  period  of  the  treatjr  before  spoken  o^ 
had  become  rather  desperate ;  two  years  hnving  passed  smce  they  agreed  to 
pay  2000  fathom  of  ''good  white  wampum,"^  as  a  remuneration  for  the 
trouble  and  damage  thev  had  caused  th#  English  and  Mohegans,  and  they 
were  now  pressed  to  fulfil  their  engagements.  Atru^grei,  then  called  Janemo. 
was  not  at  Boston  at  that  time,  but  ^mantaaouen  was  his  deputy,  and  signed 
the  treaty  then  made,  with  Pe89acus  and  otners.  At  their  meetinj^,  in  July, 
1647,  Peaiocui  and  others^  chiefs  of  the  Narragansets  and  Nianticks,  were 

I  ■■  !-■  .1.       _        .  I  __  II  ^-^ 1 * 

•  The  editor  of  Johnson^s  Wonder-working  Providence,  in  Coll,  Mas$.  FBst.  8oc.  makes  a 
great  mistake  in  noting  this  chief  as  Miantunnomoh.  Mtik»ahf  A/txamto,  Meika^  &c.,  are 
names  of  the  same  person,  who  was  the  eldest  son  of  Canomctu.  After  the  death  of  his  father, 
he  was  chief  sachem  of  the  Narraransets.  He  narried  a  sister  of  Ntm^rtt^  who  was  **  a 
WiHDaii  of  great  power/'  and  no  ouier  than  the  fiunous  Qjumapeiit  at  one  time  called  Matam' 
htckf  from  which,  probably,  was  derived  Magma,  By  some  writers  mistaking  him  for  Jfia*- 
Umnomchf  an  error  has  spread,  that  has  occasioned  much  confusion  in  accounts  of  their  gene- 
alogy. 

t  A  yearly  tribute  in  wampum  was  agreed  opoo.  Mamtscripl  Narratiire  of  the  Rev.  T 
Co6d<f,  which  places  the  affair  in  1646. 

i  MS.  document  amonr  our  stele  jMpers. 

I  ReiaUon  of  the  Troiiblcs,  &c.,  4io,  1677.  ||  Cotbdft  MS.  Narrative. 
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lent  to  hy  the  English  oomroiaBioDera,  as  ^vnll  he  found  in  the  life  of  Petaocuf. 
Bein^  warned  to  come  to  Boeton,  Pe$sacu8^  not  heing  willing  to  get  any  fUr* 
ther  into  trouble  hy  beinff  obliged  to  sign  whatever  articles  the  Eofflisb  might 
draw  up,  feigned  himself  sick,  and  told  the  messengers  he  haa  agreed  to 
leave  all  the  business  to  JVlniffrd,  This  seems  to  have  been  well  understood, 
and  we  shall  dext  see  with  wnat  grace  Mmgret  acted  his  part  with  the  com- 
missionersi  at  Boston.    Their  record  runs  thus : — 

'^August  dd,  [1647,]  ^tn^grattj  with  some  of  the  Nyantick  Indians  and  two 
of  Pes$acl^8  men,  came  to  &6ton,  and  desiring  Mr.  John  Winthrop^  that  came 
from  Pequatt  plantation,  might  be  present,  tl^y  were  admitted.  The  com- 
miasioners  asked  MntgraU  for  whom  he  came,  whither  as  a  publick  person 
on  the  behalf  of  PtssSdCs  and  the  rest  of  the  Narragansets'  confederates,  ok 
only  for  himself  as  a  particular  sagamore  ?  He  at  firat  answered  that  he  had 
qMtke  with  Pessack^  but  had  no  such  conmiission  from  him ; "  and  said  there 
had  not  been  so  good  an  understanding  between  them  as  he  desired ;  buL 
from  Mr.  ffirUhrop^s  testimony,  and  the  answer  Tho8.  StanUm  and  Benedid 
Arnold  hroueht  from  Ptssactu^  and  also  the  testimony  of  Pesioctu^  two  men, 
'^it  appearea  to  the  commissioners  that  whatever  formalitv  might  be  wantina 
in  Pessad^s  esmressions  to  MmegraU^  yet  Pts$ack  had  fullv  engaged  himselF 
to  stand  to  whatsoever  NlnegraU  should  conclude."  Therefore  thev  pro- 
ceeded to  demand  of  him  why  the  wampum  had  not  been  paid,  and  why  the 
covenant  had  not  been  observed  in  other  particulars.  JSItmgrd  pretended  he 
did  not  know  what  covenants  had  been  made.  He  was  then  reminded  thai 
his  deputy  executed  the  covenant,  and  that  a  copy  was  carried  into  his  coun- 
try, and  bis  ignorance  of  it  was  no  excuse  tot  mm,  ^  Mr.  ffUliamt  was  at 
aU  times  readv  to  explain  it,  if  he  had  taken  tlie  pains  to  request  it  of  him^ 
**  There  could,  therefore,  be  no  truth  in  his  auswere." 

JVinigrd  next  demanded,  ^  For  tehai  are  the  Narragansets  to  pay  so  muck 
wampum7  I  know  not  thai  they  are  indebted  to  the  English!^  Tne  commis- 
nooers  then  repeated  the  old  chaises — ^the  breach  of  covenant,  ill  treating 
messengers,  and  what  he  had  said  himself  to  the  English  messengers,  namely, 
dial  be  knew  the  English  would  try  to  bring  about  a  peace  at  their  meeting  at 
Hartford,  but  he  was  resolved  on  war,  nor  would  he  inquire  who  began  it — 
that  if  the  English  did  not  withdraw  their  men  from  assisting  Uncas,  he  would 
kill  them  and  Uieir  cattle,  &c  According  to  the  records  of  the  commissionen^ 
Jlfinigrei  did  not  deny  these  charges  with  a  very  ^od  face.  He  said,  however, 
their  messengers  provoked  him  to  say  what  he  did. 

In  order  to  waive  the  criminating  discourse,  Mnigret  called  for  documents; 
or  wished  tlie  English  to  make  a  statement  of  their  account  against  him,  that 
he  might  know  *^  how  the  reckoninge  stood."  The  English  answered,  that 
they  had  received  of  Pestacus,  170  fathom  of  toampum  at  one  time: — ^After- 
wards some  kettles  and  about  15  fathom  morey  *<  which  beinge  a  contempHbU 
lome,  was  refused."  As  to  the  kettles,  they  said,  **The  Narraffanset  messen- 
gers had  sould  them  to  Mr.  Shrimptonj*  a  brasier.  in  Boston,"  for  a  shilling  a 
pound.  Their  weight  was  2B5  Ubs^  (not  altogether  so  contempttble  as  one 
might  be  led  to  imagine,)  which  came  to  ]4£.  Ss^  and  the  wampum  to  4£.  4#. 
6dt  Of. the  amount  in  Mr.  Shrimpton^s  hands,  the  messengers  took  up  1£. 
probably  to  defray  their  necessary  expenses  while  at  Boston.  The  remamder 
an  Englishman  attached  to  satisfy  ^  for  goods  stollen  from  him  by  a  Nanragan- 
•et  Indian." 

^^httgret  said  the  attachment  was  not  valid,  ^for  that  neither  the  kettles  nor 
wampum  did  belonge  to  Pessacks  hun^lf,  nor  to  the  Indian  that  had  stollen 
the  goods,"  and  therefore  must  be  deducted  from  the  amount  now  due.  ^  The 
eommisBionerB  thought  it  not  fit  to  press  the  attachment,"  but  reckoned  the 
kettles  and  wampum  at  70  fathom,  and  acknowledj^  the  receipt  of  240 
fiubom,  [in  all,]  besides  a  parcel  sent  by  J^hngret  himself  to  the  governor; 
and  though  this  was  sent  as  a  present,  yet,  as  it  was  not  accepted  by  the 
gov^TDor,  they  left  it  to  Ninigret  to  say  whether  it  should  be  now  so  con- 


•  Samaul  8hrimplon,pnbtAAyj  who  bought  a  boose  tod  huds  of  Bphratm  Turmetf  braiiei^ 
■lutod  in  Boston,  in  16/1.  ^ 

t  HeMe  4£.  4«.  6</. ~  15a6«.  7|«I.«b tsIim  of  a  fatbon  of  wampum  in  1647. 
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9idered,  or  whether  it  should  be  taken  in  payment  of  the  debt  ^ntgrd  said 
Che  ffovemor  should  do  as  he  pleased  about  it  It  was  then  inquired  how 
much  he  had  sent ;  (it  beinff  deposited  in  CutshamokirCs  bonds,  as  we  have 
elsewhere  stated ;)  he  said  he  had  sent  30  fathom  of  black,  and  45  of  white,  in 
value  together  l65  fathom.  Cutshamokin  was  sent  for  to  state  what  he  had 
received  in  trust  He  had  produced  two  girdles,  **  with  a  string  of  wampum, 
all  which  himself  rated  at  45  fathom,  affirming  he  had  received  no  more, 
except  Ss,  which  he  had  used,  and  would  repay."  He  was  brought  before 
Mmgrd  and  questioned,  as  there  appeared  a  great  difference  in  their  ac- 
count&  ^He  at  first  persisted,"  savs  our  record,  ''and  added  to  his  Ives,  but 
was  at  last  convinced  [confronted]  by  ^fbn^ret,  and  his  messengers  who  then 
brought  the  present,  and  besides  Cutshanu^bn  had  sent  him  at  die  same  time 
10  fathom  as  a  present  also."  It  still  remained  to  be  settled,  whether  this 
wampum  should  be  received  as  a  part  of  the  debt,  or  as  a  present;  and 
Mnigrd  was  lu-ged  to  say  how  it  should  be.  -With  great  magnanimity  he 
answered : — 

^Mf  tongue  ihaU  not  bdie  my  heart  Whether  the  debt  he  paid  or  notj  I  tn- 
tended  it  as  a  present  to  the  governor.^ 

It  is  unpleasant  to  contrast  the  characters  of  the  two  chiefs,  Ouishamokm 
and  Mnigrety  because  the  former  had  long  had  the  advantage  of  a  civilized 
neighborhood,  and  the  latter  was  fit>m  the  depths  of  the  forest,  where  he  saw 
an  Englishman  but  seldom.  We  could  say  much  upon  it;  but,  as  it  is 
thou^t  by  many  that  such  disquisitions  are  unprofitable,  we  decline  going 
into  them  here. 

What  we  have  relaM  seems  to  have  finished  the  business  of  the  day,  and 
doubtless  the  shades  of  night  were  very  welcome  to  Cutshamokin,  The  next 
day,  Mmgret  came  into  court,  with  the  deputies  of  Pessacus,  and  spoke  to  the 
following  effect : — 

''Before  I  came  here  I  expected  the  burden  had  been  thrown  upon  me, 
Pessacus  not  having  done  what  he  agreed  to  do.    However,  I  have  considered 

rn  the  treaty  of  1645,  and  am  resolved  to  give  the  English  satisfaction  in 
things.  I  will  send  some  of  my  men  immediately  to  Narraganset  and 
Niantick,  to  raise  the  wampum  now  due  to  them,  and  hope  to  hear  what  they 
will  do  in  three  days.  In  ten  days  I  think  the  wampum  >vill  arrive,  and  I 
will  stay  here  until  it  comes.  I  will  tell  this  to  the  Narraganset  confederates. 
But  if  tnere  should  not  enough  at  this  time  be  raised,  I  desire  some  forbear- 
ance as  to  time,  as  I  assure  you  that  the  remainder  shall  be  shortly  paid,  and 
you  shall  see  me  true  to  the  English,  henceforth." 

This  speech  gave  the  commissioners  great  satisfiiction,  and  they  proceeded 
to  other  business. 

The  messengers  sent  out  by  ^tnigret  did  not  return  so  soon  as  was  ex- 
pected; but,  on  the  16  August,  notice  was  given  of  their  arrival;  sadly, 
however,  to  the  disappointment  of  the  commissioners,  for  they  brought  only 
200  fathom  of  wampum.  The  feelings  of  the  court  were  somewhat  cnanged, 
and  they  rather  sternly  demanded  "  what  the  reason  was,  that,  so  much  being 
due,  so  little  was  brought,  and  from  whom  this  200  fathom  came."  Mnigret 
answered  that  he  was  disappointed  that  more  had  not  been  brought,  but  said, 
if  he  had  been  at  home,  more  would  have  been  obtained :  that  lOO  fathom 
was  sent  by  Pessacus,  and  the  other  100  by  hie  people. 

The  commissioners  say,  that,  "not  thinking  it  meet  to  begin  a  present  war, 
if  satisfiiction,  (though  with  a  little  forbearance,  may  be  had  otherwise,)"  told 
Mni^ret,  that,  since  he  had  said  the  wampum  would  have  been  gathered  and 
paid  if  he  had  been  at  home  himself^  they  would  now  give  him  20  days  to  go 
and  get  it  in ;  and,  if  he  could  not  procure  enough  by  500  fathom,  still  they 
would  not  molest  him  until  "  next  spring  planting  time."  That,  as  so  much 
was  still  due,  they  would  reckon  the  pr^nt  before  mentioned ;  but,  if  they 
did  not  bring  1000  fkthom  in  twenty  days,  the  commissionere  would  send  no 
more  messengers  into  his  country,  "but  take  course  to  right  themselves." 
That,  if  they  were  "  forced  to  seek  satisfaction  by  arms,  he  and  his  confede- 
rates must  not  expect  to  make  their  peace,  as  lately  they  had  done,  by  a  little 
wampum.  In  the  mean  time,  though  for  breach  o.  covenants  they  might  put 
then*  hostages  to  death,  yet  the  commissioners  would  forthwith  deliver  the 
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ehfldren  to  ATn^gret,*  expecdng  from  him  the  more  care  to  see  engage* 
meDts  fully  sotisfi^  And,  if  they  find  him  real  in  his  performance,  they  will 
charge  all  former  neglects  upon  PessacuSj**  nnd  "in  such  case  they  expect 
Stom  Mmgrtt  his  host  assistance,  when  he  shall  be  required  to  recover  the 
whole  remainder  from  him.  All  which  Mnigret  cheerfully  accepted,  and 
promised  to  perform  accordingly.** 

Notwithstanding  all  their  promises,  the  Narra^ansets  had  not  discharged 
their  debt  at  the  end  of  two  years  more,  though  in  that  time  they  had  paid 
about  1100  fathom  of  wampum.  At  their  meeting  this  year,  1649,  at  Boston, 
"the  commissioners  were  minded  of  the  continued  complaint  of  Uncas^ 
against  the  Narra^ansets,  tliat  they  were  "still  ▼ndermining  his  peace'  and 
seeking  his  ruine,^  and  had  lately  endeavored  "  to  bring  in  the  Mowhaukea 
vppon  him,*^  which  failing,  they  next  tried  to  take  away  his  life  by  witchcraft 
A  Narraganset  Indian,  named  C^dtaauin^ "  in  an  English  vessel,  in  Mohegan 
River,  nan  a  sword  into  his  breast,  wnerby  bee  receeved,  to  all  appearance,  a 
mortal  wound,  which  murtherus  acte  the  assalant  then  confessed  hee  was,  foi 
a  considerable  sum  of  wampum,  by  the  Nanagansett  and  Nianticke  sachems, 
hired  to  attempt." 

Meanwhile  Atn^grcf,  understanding  what  was  to  be  ursed  against  hiniy 
appeared  suddenly  at  Boston  before  the^ommissioners.  The  old  catalogue 
of  delinquencies  was  read  over  to  him,  with  several  new  ones  appended.  As 
it  respected  Outtaqmn^s  attempt  upon  the  life  of  Uncca^  Ninigrtt  said  that 
neither  he  nor  Pessacus  had  any  hand  in  it,  but  that  "he  [CtUtaamn]  was 
drawn  thereunto  by  torture  fir^m  the  Mohegans ;"  "but  he  was  told,  that  the 
assailant,  before  he  came  into  the  hands  of  the  Mohegans,  presently  after  the 
fiu;t  was  committed,  layed  the  charge  upon  him,  with  trie  rest,  which  he 
confirmed,  the  day  following,  to  Capt  Mason,  in  the  presence  of  the  English 
tfiat  were  in  the  bark  with  him,  and  often  reiteratea  it  at  Hartford,  though 
since  he  hath  denied  it :  that  he  was  presented  to  Uneaa  under  the  notion  of 
one  appertaining  to  Vssamt^nf  whereby  he  was  acknowledged  as  his  friend, 
and  no  provocation  given  him.''  Cuttaqvin  had  affirmed,  it  was  said,  that  his 
desperate  condition  caused  him  to  attempt  the  life  of  Uncas,  "  through  his 
great  engagement  to  the  said  sachems,  having  received  a  considerable  quan- 
tity of  wampum,  which  he  had  spent,  who  otherwise  would  have  taken  away 
his  life.'' 

The  judgment  of  the  court  was,  that  the  sachems  were  guilty,  and  we  next 
find  them  engaged  in  settling  the  old  account  of  wampum.  Mnigret  had 
TOt  the  commissioners  debited  more  than  they  at  first  were  wilUne  to  allow. 
They  say  that  it  appeared  by  the  auditor's  account,  that  no  more  Sian  1529^ 
fathom  liath  been  credited,  "  nor  could  A/inimt  by  any  evidence  make  any 
more  to  appear,  only  he  alleged  that  about  600  fitthoin  was  paid  by  measure 
which  he  accounted  bjy  tale,  wherein  there  was  considerable  difference.  The 
commissioners,  not  willing  to  adhere  to  any  strict  terms  in  that  particular, 
(and  though  by  agreement  it  was  to  be  paid  by  measure  and  not  by  tale,) 
were  willing  to  allow  62  fathom  and  half  in  that  resprct,  so  that  tliere  remains 
due  408  fathom.  But  JVinigret  persisting  in  his  former  affirmation,  and  not 
endeavoring  to  nve  any  reasonable  satisfaction  to  the  commissioners  in  the 
premises,  a  snudl  inconsiderable  parcel  of  beaver  being  all  that  was  tendered 
to  them,  though  they  understood  he  was  better  provided."  They  therefore 
gave  him  to  understand  that  they  were  altogether  dissatisfied,  and  that  he 
might  go  his  omu  way,  as  they  were  determined  to  protect  Uncas  according 
to  their  treaty  with  him. 

The  commissioners  now  expressed  the  opinion  among  themselves,  that 
affiiirs  looked  rather  turbulent,  and  advised  that  each  colony  should  hold  itself 
!n  readiness  to  act  as  circumstances  might  require,  "  which  they  the  rather 
present  to  consideration,  from  an  infcu'mation  they  received  since  their  sittings 
of  a  marriage  shortly  intended  betwixt  Mni^reri  daughter,  and  a  brother  or 
brother's  son  of  Sassaquas,  the  malignant,  fiinous  Pequot,  whereby  probably 


*  Glad,  no  douhi.  to  rid  themselves  of  the  expense  of  keeping  them  «  for  it  must  be  remem* 
bered,  that  the  English  look  them  upon  the  coitdiUoo  that  they  should  support  tbem  at  tbdr 
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dittr  aims  are  to  gather  together,  and  reunite  the  scattered  conquered  P^ 
miatea  into  one  bwly,  and  set  them  up  a^in  aa  a  distinct  natiou,  wliicli  hadi 
always  been  witnessed  against  by  the  Englisli,  and  may  hazard  the  peace 
of  the  colonies." 

The  four  years  next  succeedinff  are  full  of  events,  but  as  they  happened 
chie%  among  the  Indians  themselves,  it  is  very  difScuIt  to  learn  the  particu- 
lars. Mnigrd  claimed  dominion  of  the  Indians  of  a  part  of  Long  Island,  as 
did  his  predecessors;  but  those  Indians,  seeing  the  English  domineering 
over  the  Narragausets,  became  altogether  independent  of  them,  and  even 
WMed  wars  upon  them. 

M$ca$9asotieK  was  at  this  period  the  chief  of  those  Indians,  a  warlike  and 
courageous  cliief^  but  as  treacherous  and  barbarous  as  be  was  brave.  These 
islanders  hi^  from  the  time  of  the  Pequot  troubles,  been  protected  by  the 
English,  which  much  increased  their  insolence.  Not  only  had  JVinigrtt,  and 
the  rest  of  the  Narragansets,  suffered  from  his  insults,  but  the  Mohegans  had 
•1m,  as  we  shall  more  fully  make  appear  hereafter. 

When  the  English  commi^oners  had  met  at  Hartford  in  1650,  Uneai 
came  with  a  complaint  to  them,  ^that  the  Mohansick  sacbein,  in  Lone 
Island,  had  killed  som  of  his  men;  bewitched  diners  others  and  himself 
also,"  which  was  doubtless  as  tru^is  were  most  of  his  charges  against  the 
Narragansets,  ^and  desired  the  commissioners  that  hee  might  bk*  righted 
therin.  But  because  the  said  sachem  of  Long  Island  was  not  there  to  an- 
swer for  himself"  several  Englishmen  were  anpoiuted  to  examine  into  it, 
and  if  they  found  him  guilty  to  let  him  know  tnat  they  ^  will  bring  trouble 
upon  themselves." 

At  the  sajue  meeting  an  order  was  passed,  ^  that  20  men  well  armed  be 
•ent  out  of  the  iurisdiction  of  the  Massachusetts  to  Pessicug,  to  demand  the 
•aid  wampum,  [then  in  arrears,]  which  is  308  fathom ; "  but  in  case  they 
could  not  get  tiie  wampum,  they  were  ordered  **  to  take  the  same,  or  the 
vallew  thero^  in  the  best  and  most  suitable  goods  they  can  find."  Or,  if 
tbev  could  not  find  enouffh  to  satisfy  all  demands,  they  were  ordered  to  seize 
and  **  bring  away  either  iFWocu^  or  his  children,  or  such  other  considerable 
aachem  or  persons,  as  they  prize,  and  may  more  probably  bow  them  to 
reason." 

From  Pessacus^  they  were  ordered  to  go  to  ^m^rdf  and  inform  him  that 
the  commissioners  had  heard  *^  that  kt  had  gwm  ku  daughter  in  marriagt  to 
&tfeca«  ka  brother^  who  gaihtrs  PequoU  under  him,  as  if  either  he  woxdd  become 
their  McA^m,  or  again  poastSM  the  Pequot  country,^  which  was  contrary  to 
^  engagements,"  and  what  they  would  not  allow,  and  he  must  inform  them 
whether  it  were  so.  To  infbrm  him  also  that  IVequash  Cook  ^  complains  of 
aimdry  wrongs."  And  that,  as  to  his  hunting  in  the  Pequot  country,  to  inform 
him  he  had  no  ri^ht  to  do  so,  as  that  count]7  belong^  to  the  English.  The 
termination  of  this  expedition,  in  which  J^nigret  was  taken  ''by  the  hair,** 
has  been  previously  mentioned  in  our  extract  &om  Dr.  Mather. 

We  have  in  the  life  of  Miantunnomoh  given  some  account  of  the  acts  of  a 
chief  called  Waiandanct^  especially  reUting  to  the  disorganization  of  the 
plans  of  that  great  chief.  We  come,  in  this  place,  to  a  parallel  act  in  relation 
to  NinigreL  About  a  year  afier  the  death  of  Miantunnomoh,  Nxnigret  under- 
took to  organize  a  plan  for  expatriating  the  English ;  and  sent  a  messenger 
to  Waiandanoe^  the  Long  Island  sachem,  to  engage  him  in  it  Instead  of 
listening  to  his  message,  Waiandanct  seized  upon  JS/inigrefs  messenger, 
bound  him,  and  sent  him  to  Captain  Gardener  at  Saybrook  fort.  From  thence 
he  was  sent,  under  a  guard  of^lO  men,  for  Hartford.  But  they  were  wind- 
bound  in  their  passaffe,  and  were  obliged  to  put  in  to  Shelter  Island,  where 
an  old  sachem  live^  who  was  fVaiandance^a  elder  brother.  Here  they  let 
Mmgrefs  ambassador  escape,  and  thus  he  had  knowledge  that  his  plan  was 
discovered  and  overthix>wn. 

Since  we  have  here  introduced  the  sachem  fFaiandance,  we  will  add  the 
account  of  his  last  acts  and  death.  One  WilUam  Hammond  being  killed  *^  by 
a  giant-like  Indian"  near  New  York,  about  1637,  Captain  Gardener  told 
ffaiandance  that  he  must  kill  that  Indian ;  but  this  beinff  against  the  advice 
of  the  great  sachem,  his  brother,  he  declined  it,  and  told  the  captain  that  that 
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Indiafi  was  a  mighty  great  man,  and  no  man  dared  meddle  with  him,  and 
that  he  had  many  friends.  Some  time  after,  he  killed  another,  one  JluiMOi 
FarringUmj  and  in  the  mean  time,  fFaiandance^9  brother  having  died,  he 
■ndertook  hie  execution,  which  he  accomplished.  This  was  his  last  act  in 
the  service  of  the  Eofflish ;  Tor  in  the  time  of  a  great  mortality  among  thensi 
be  died,  but  it  was  bv  poison;  also  two^thirds  of  the  Indians  upon  Long 
Island  died,  else  the  Nanraganaets  bad  not  made  such  havoc  here  as  they 
have." 

^/inigrti  passed  the  winter  of  1653 — 9  amonff  the  Dutch  of  New  York 
This  caused  the  English  great  suspicion,  e^cially  as  they  were  enemies  to 
the  Dutch  at  that  time ;  and  several  sagamores  who  resided  near  the  Dutch 
bar!  reported  that  the  Dutch  governor  was  trying  to  hire  them  to  cut  off  the 
Englisn  ;  consequently,  there  was  a  special  meeting  of  the  English  commis- 
sioners at  Boston,  in  April,  1653,  occasioned  by  a  rumor  that  the  Narraffansets 
had  leagued  with  the  Dutch  to  break  up  the  English  settlements.  Where- 
upon a  letter  was  sent  by  them  to  their  agent  at  Narraganset,  T%)ma8  Stanton^ 
containing  *<  divers  queries,"  by  him  to  be  interpreted  ^  to  JVttMgrett,  Pessieui 
and  Muksaaiy  three  of  the  chiefest  Narraganset  sachems,"  and  their  answers 
to  be  immediately  obtained  and  reported  to  the  commissioners. 

%  questions  to  be  put  to  the  sachems  were,  in  substance,  as  follows  :-^- 
ether  the  Dutch  had  engaged  them*  to  fight  against  the  English. — 
2.  Whedier  the  Dutch  governor  did  not  endeavor  such  a  consp'uracy. — 
8.  Whether  they  had  not  received  arms  and  munitions  of  war  rrom  the 
Dutch.— 4.  What  other  Indians  are  engaged  in  the  plot — 5.  Whether,  con- 
tnrj  to  their  engagement,  they  were  resolved  to  fight  against  the  English. — 
6.  If  they  are  so  resolved,  %Dkal  (hn  think  tke  Engliih  will  do, — 7.  Whether 
they  had  not  better  be  true  to  the  English. — 8.  Similar  to  the  first — 9.  What 
were  their  grounds  of  war  against  the  English. — 10.  Whether  tliey  had  not 
better  come  or  send  messengers  to  treat  with  the  English. — 11.  Whether  they 
had  hired  the  Mohawks  to  help  them. 

*'The  answare  of  the  sachems,  viz.  MnigrtUy  Pessecvs  and  Afwom,  vnto  the 
CRieries  and  letters  sent  by  the  messengers,  Saijeant  Waite  and  Serjeant  Mm 
BarrtUj  the  18th  of  the  second  mondi,  1653." 

Mtxam  seems  to  have  been  the  first  that  answered ;  and  of  the  first  queiy 
he  said : — 

**'  I  speak  unfeignedly,  fit>m  my  heart,  and  say,  without  dissimulation,  that  I 
know  of  no  such  plot  against  the  English,  my  friends ;  implicating  either  the 
Dutch  goveriKMr  or  any  other  person.  Though  I  be  poor,  it  is  not  goods, 
guns,  powder  nor  shot,  that  shall  draw  me  to  such  a  plot  as  this  aga'mst  the 
English,  my  fiiends.f  If  the  Dutch  governor  had  made  known  any  such 
intention  to  me,  I  would  have  told  it,  without  delay,  to  the  English,  my 
firiends.  With  respect  to  your  second  question,  I  answer,  JVb.  What  do  the 
En^ish  sachems,  my  firiends,  think  of  us?-— do  they  think  we  should  prefer 
goods,  guns,  powder  and  shot,  before  our  lives?  our  means  of  living?  both 
of  us  and  ours  ?  As  to  the  4th  query,  I  speak  fit>m  my  heart,  and  say,  1  know 
of  no  such  plot  by  the  Dutch  governor.  There  may  come  false  news  and 
reports  against  us;  let  them  say  what  thev  will,  they  are  false.  It  is  un- 
Deoeesary  to  say  more.  But  in  answer  to  the  10th  auery  I  will  say,  It  is  just 
messengers  should  be  sent  to  treat  with  the  English  sachems,  but  as  for 
myself^  I  am  old,  and  cannot  travel  two  days  together,  but  a  man  fhaiX  be  sent 
to  spesJc  ¥rith  the  sachems.  I  have  sent  to  Mr.  Smiky  and  VoU  \  his  man, 
to  speak  to  Mr.  Brwan^  and  to  say  to  him,  that  I  love  the  Enfflish  sacheraSi 
and  all  Englishmen  in  the  Bay :  And  desire  Mr.  Brovm  to  teU  the  sachems 

*  The  third  person  singnlar,  he,  if  uted  tbroaglKMit,  m  tb«  original,  as  it  was  suppoaed  by 
Ike  pfopounders  that  each  chief  wooM  be  questioned  separately. 

t  Every  one  nmst  be  forcibly  reminded  of  the  answer  given  by  one  of  our  revolutionary 
wertbies,  Joseph  Reedy  Esq.,  to  a  Britisb  anient,  on  reading  this  answer  of  the  chief  Mexam, 
tboiwfa  not  under  circumstances  exactly  similar.  Mr.  Reed  was  promised  a  fortune  if  be 
woekl  exert  binself  on  the  side  of  the  king.  Viewing  it  in  the  lignt  of  a  bribe,  he  replied « 
**Imm  mot  vmrthjmrehaeing,  but,  tueh  at  I  am.  the  kiw  of  Oreat  Britain  is  not  rich  tnatq^ 
l»  do  Uy    Dr.  Qordorie  America,  iii.  171  ed.  London,  1  vols.  8vo.  1788. 

X  Vailtntfm  Whitmtmf  an  interpreter,  elsewhere  named. 
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of  the  Bay,  diat  die  child  diat  is  now  born,  or  diat  is  to  be  bom  in  dme  to 
eome,  shall  see  no  war  made  by  us  against  the  Elnglish.'' 

PessacuB  spoke  to  this  purpose : — 

**  I  am  veiTthankfuI  to  these  two  men  that  came  fixmi  the  Massachusetts, 
md  to  you  Thomas,  and  to  you  PoU,"*  and  to  you  Mr.  Smithj  you  that  are 
come  so  &r  as  fix)m  the  Bay  to  bring  us  Ms  message,  and  to  inform  us  of 
these  things  we  knew  not  of  before.  As  for  die  goremor  of  the  Dutch,  we 
are  loath  to  invent  any  falsehood  of  him,  diough  we  be  far  from  him,  to  please 
the  Englbh,  or  any  others  that  brimr  these  reports.  For  what  I  speak  widi 
my  mouth  I  speak  from  my  heart  The  Dutch  goyemor  did  never  propound 
any  such  thing  unto  us.  Do  you  think  we  are  mad?  and  that  we  have 
forgotten  our  writing  that  we  had  in  the  Bay,  which  doth  bind  us  to  the 
English,  our  friends,  in  a  way  of  friendship?  Shall  we  throw  away  that 
writing  and  ourselves  too  ?  Have  we  not  reason  in  us  ?  How  can  the  Dutch 
shelter  us,  beinff  so  remote,  Sjeainst  the  power  of  the  English,  our  friends — 
we  living  close  by  the  doors  of  the  Englisn,  our  friends  ?  We  do  profess,  we 
abhor  such  things." 

Lastly,  we  come  to  the  chief  actor  in  this  afiair,  A^ln^eref.  He  takes  up 
each  query  in  order,  and  answers  it ;  which,  for  brevity's  ^e,  we  will  give  in 
a  Kttle  more  condensed  form,  omitting  nothing,  however,  that  can  1%  any 
degree  add  to  our  acquaintance  with  the  great  chief.    He  thus  commences : — 

•*I  utterly  deny  that  there  has  been  any  agreement  made  between  the  Dutch 
flovemor  and  myself,  to  fight  against  the  Engli^  I  did  never  hear  the 
Dutchmen  saj  they  wouM  go  and  fight  against  the  English ;  neither  did  I 
hear  the  Indians  say  they  would  join  with  them.  But,  while  I  was  there  at 
the  Indian  wiffwams,  there  came  some  Indians  that  told  me  there  was  a  ship 
come  in  fix)m  Holland,  which  did  report  the  Ekiglish  and  Dutch  were  fighting 
together  in  their  own  country,  and  there  were  several  other  ships  coming  with 
ammunition  to  fight  against  the  English  here,  and  that  there  would  be  a  great 
blow  given  to  the  English  when  they  came.  But  this  I  had  from  the  Indian^ 
and  how  true  it  is  I  cannot  tell  I  know  not  of  any  wronff  the  English  have 
done  me,  therefore  why  should  I  fight  against  thetn  ?  Why  do  the  English 
sachems  ask  me  the  same  questions  over  and  over  asain  ?  Do  they  think  we 
are  mad — and  would,  fi>r  a  few  guns  and  swords,  sell  our  lives,  and  the  Kves 
of  our  wives  and  children  ?  As  to  their  tenth  question,  it  being  indiflerenlly 
spoken,  whether  I  may  go  or  send,  though  I  know  nothing  myself,  wherein  I 
have  wronged  Ae  English,  to  prevent  mt  going ;  yet,  as  I  said  before,  it  beinff 
left  to  my  choice,  that  is,  it  being  indifferent  to  the  commissionerB,  whether  I 
will  send  some  one  to  speak  with  them,  I  will  send.'*  f 

To  the  letters  which  the  English  messengers  carried  to  the  sachems,  Mexam 
and  Pe$$acus  said,  **  Wt  dtt^  (here  may  be  no  mistake,  hut  that  we  mmf  be 
understood,  and  that  there  may  be  a  true  undersUmding  on  both  sides.  We  desire 
to  know  where  you  had  ^is  news,  (hat  there  was  sum  a  league  made  betwiit  Vie 
Dutch  and  us,  and  also  to  know  our  accusers,^ 

NinHgret,  though  of  the  most  importance  in  this  afiair,  is  last  mentioned  in 
the  records,  and  his  answer  to  the  letter  brought  him  by  the  messengers  is  as 
follows: — 

"  You  are  kindly  welcome  to  us,  and  I  kindly  thank  the  sachems  of  Massa- 
chusetts that  they  diouM  think  of  me  as  one  of  the  sachems  worthy  to  be 
inquired  of  concerning  this  matter.  Had  any  of  the  other  sachems  been  at 
the  Dutch,  I  should  have  feared  their  fi>lly  might  have  done  some  hurt,  one 
way  or  other,  but  thet  have  not  been  mere.  Jam  the  man.  I  have  been 
there  myself.  I  alone  am  answerable  for  what  I  have  done.  And,  as  I  have 
already  declared,  I  do  utteriy  deny  and  protest  that  I  know  of  no  such  plot  as 
has  been  apprehended.  What  is  the  story  of  these  great  nimors  that  I  near  at 
Pocatocke— that  I  should  be  cut  ofi^  and  Uiat  the  English  had  a  quarrel  againrt 

*  So  Drinted  in  Hazard^  but  probably  means  the  same  at  Vo//;  V,  in  the  latter  ease,  having 
been  taken  for  P.    We  have  known  such  instances. 

t  The  preceding  sentence  of  our  text,  the  author  of  Ttdu  of  &u  Indiam  thinks^  "  wouM 
nisxle  the  most  mystifying  politician  of  modem  timet."  Indeed!  What!  a  Philadelphia 
lawyer/  Really,  we  cannot  conceive  that  it  ought  in  the  least  to  puzzle  even  a  Bo$im 
Umyer,    If  a  jwcs/e  exist  any  where,  we  apprehend  it  it  b  tone  mysfi^i^word^ 
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me?  I  know  of  no  such  cause  at  all  for  my  part  Is  it  because  1  went 
Ihither  to  take  physic  for  my  health  ?  or  what  is  me  cause?  I  found  no  such 
entertainment  from  the  Du^  governor,  wheal  I  was  there,  as  to  give  me  any 
encouragement  to  stir  me  up  to  such  a  league  against  the  Enfflisii,  my  friends. 
It  was  winter  time,  and  I  stood,  a  great  part  of  a  winter  fsiy,  knocking  at 
the  governor's  door,  and  he  would  neither  open  it,  nor  suffer  others  to  open 
it,  lo  let  me  in.  I  was  not  wont  to  find  such  carriage  fix>m  the  English,  my 
fiienda." 

Not  lonff  afler  the  return  of  the  English  messencera,  who  brought  the  above 
relation  of  their  mission,  Awcufuiw  arrived  at  Boston,  as  '* messenger"  of 
Atn^gneC,  Ptsaacus^  and  Mexamy  with  ^  three  or  four  "  others.  An  inquisitioa 
was  mtimediately  held  over  him,  and,  fipom  his  croM-examination,  we  gather 
die  following  answers: — 

*^,\tmgr€t  told  me  that  he  went  to  the  Dutch  to  be  cured  of  his  disease, 
hearing  mere  was  a  Frenchman  there  that  could  cure  him;  and  Mr.  John 
WwUtrop  knew  of  his  going.  He  carried  30  fathom  of  wampum,  ^ve  the 
doctor  10,  and  the  Dutch  governor  15,  who,  in  lieu  thereof^  gave  hnn  coats 
with  sleeves,  but  not  one  gun,  though  the  Indians  there  gave  him  two  guns. 
That,  while  Ninignt  was  there,  he  croceed  Hudson's  River,  and  there  an 
Indian  told  him  about  the  arrival  of  the  Dutch  ships.  As  to  the  com  sent  to 
the  Dutch  by  Nwi^prely  it  was  only  to  pay  his  passaffe^  the  Dutch  having 
bfought  him  home  m  a  vesseL  Five  men  went  with  J^mgrtL  Four  came 
hoji^  with  him  in  the  vessel,  and  one  came  by  land  before.  One  of  his 
company  was  a  Mohegan,  and  one  a  Conecticott  Indian,  who  lived  on  the 
other  side  of  Hudson's  River.  A  canoe  was  furnished  with  60  fiithom  of 
wampum,  afWr  Ninigni^a  return  from  Monhatoes,  to  be  sent  there  to  pay  for 
the  two  guns,  but  six  fathom  of  it  was  to  have  been  paid  to  the  doctor,  which 
wss  then  due  to  him.  There  were  in  it,  also,  two  raccoon  coats,  and  two 
beaver  skins,  and  seven  Indians  to  go  with  it.  They  and  the  canoe  were 
ci^tured  by  UhcasJ* 

An  Indian  named  **  ^ewcon^Matuxet^  sometimes  of  Rhode  Island,"  was 
one  that  accompanied  Awashaw,  ''One  John  Lightfootj  of  Boston,"  said 
Mahixes  told  him,  in  Dutch,  (he  had  Uved  amons  them  at  Southhold,  and 
learned  their  language,)  that  tne  Dutchmen  woula  **  cut  off"  the  English  of 
Long  Island,  ^jvewcom  abo  confesseth  [to  himl  that  Mnimi  said  that  he 
heard  that  some  ships  were  to  come  from  Uollana  to  the  Monnattoes  to  cut  off 
the  English."  **  That  an  Indian  told  him  that  the  Dutch  would  come  against 
the  English,  and  cut  them  ofl^  but  they  would  save  the  women  and  chudren 
and  guns,  for  themselves.  But  Capt  Simkiru  and  the  said  lAghtfoot  do  both 
a^km  that  the  said  ^eweom  told  them  that  the  Dutchmen  told  hun,  as  before 
[stated,]  though  he  now  puts  it  ofi^  and  saith  an  huUan  told  bun  so.''  ^  Simkins 
affirmed  also  that  Aeiooom  told  him  that  if  he  would  go  and  serve  the  Dutch, 
they  would  give  him  £100  a  year. 

On  examining  AetMom,  the  commissioners  gave  it  as  their  opinion  that  he 
was  guilty  of  perfidy,  and  that  they  should  not  have  let  him  escape  without 
punishment,  but  for  his  being  considered  as  an  ambassador.  Thev,  there- 
Rkre,  desired  Awashaw  to  inform  JS/imfprd  of  it,  that  he  might  send  him  to 
them  again,  *^  the  better  to  clear  himself."  This  we  i^prehend  was  not  done. 
Awa$haw  next  notified  the  court  that  he  had  not  done  with  tliein,  **  where- 
upon he  was  sent  for  to  speak  what  he  had  further  to  propound."  He  de- 
manded how  they  came  by  their  information  ''of  all  these  things  touching 
Mmgrei."  They  said  fix)m  several  Lidians,  pariicvlariy  "  the  Monheage  In- 
dian and  the  Narraganset  Indian,  which  were  both  taken  by  Uncas  his  men, 
who  had  confessed  the  plot  before  Mr.  Homes  at  Hartford."  Awashaw  aUio 
demanded  restitution  of^the  wampum  taken  by  Uncas.  The  commissioners 
tokl  him  that  they  had  not  as  yet  understood  of  the  truth  of  that  action,  but 
when  they  had  thoroughly  examined  it,  he  should  have  an  answer. 

So,  all  this  legislating  was  about  Mnigrtfs  going  to  the  Dutch ;  for  as  to  a 
plot  there  apfiears  no  evidence  of  any ;  but  when  Uncas  had  committed  a 
peat  depredation  unon  Mn^gre^,  why — **  that  altered  the  case  " — ^they  must 
inquire  into  it,  whicn  doubtless  was  all  right  so  &r;  but  if  a  like  complaint 
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had  been  preferred  against  Mntptt  by  Unem^  we  hav«  reaaen  to  think  ll 
would  have  been  forthwith  *^  mquired  into,"  at  leaat,  without  an  ^, 

A  story,  it  cannot  be  called  evidence,  told  by  Uneasy  relatinc  to  JS/'imgrt^ 
risit  to  the  Dutch,  is  recorded  by  the  oommissionere,  and  wln^,  if  it  amoum 
to  any  thing,  goes  to  prove  himself  guihv,  and  is  indeed  an  acknowledgment 
of  his  own  perfidy  in  taking  Mnigreta  tioat  and  goods,  as  charged  by  Jiwa- 
tkau>.    It  is  as  follows : — 

^  Uneas,  the  Mohesan  sachem,  came  lately  to  Mr.  Hmw?  bouse  at  Hartford, 
and  informed  him  mat  NitmignU^  sachem  of  the  Niantiek  Namaganaetts, 
went  this  winter  to  the  Monhatoes"  and  nnde  a  leacue  with  the  Dutch  fmr- 
amor,  and  for  a  larfe  present  of  wampum  received  SO  guns  and  a  great  box 
of  powder  and  bullets.  Nimftrd  told  him  of  the  great  injuries  he  had 
austained  from  Vncfu  and  the  English.  That  on  the  other  side  of  Hudson's 
River,  Nimgrd  had  a  conference  with  a  great  manv  Indian  sagamores,  and 
desired  their  aid  to  cut  off  theMohegans  and  English.  Also,  that,  about  two 
years  since,  Ninignt  **sent  to  the  Monheage  sachem,  and  gave  him  a  present 
ef  wampum,  pressing  him  to  procure  a  man  skiHul  in  magic  workings,  and 
an  artist  in  poisoning,  and  send  unto  him ;  and  he  should  receive  more  one 
hundredth  tathom  of  wampum,  which  was  to  have  been  conveyed  to  tha 
Monheage  sachem,  and  the  powaugh  at  the  return  of  him  that  was  to  bring 
the  poison.  Uncos  having  intelligence  of  these  things,  caused  a  narrow 
watch  to  be  set,  by  sea  and  land,  for  the  apprehending  of  those  persons ;  and 
accordin^y  took  them  rettuning  in  a  canoe  to  the  number  of  seven:  wh^e^ 
four  of  them  were  Narragansets,  two  strangers  and  (Hie  Pe<][uact.  Thii^sBS 
done  in  his  absence,  while  he  was  with  Mr.  namts^  at  Conecticott;  and  carried 
by  those  of  his  men  that  took  them  to  Mohegan.  Beine  there  exEunioed,  two 
of  them,  the  [Wampeage*]  sachem's  brother,  and  one  Narraganset  fineely  eo»- 
fossed  the  whole  plot  formeriy  expressed,  and  that  one  ofV  their  company  was 
that  powaugh  and  prisoner,  pointing  out  the  man.  Upon  this,  his  men  m  m 
raj^e  slew  hun,  feanuj^,  as  he  said,  least  he  should  make  an  escape,  or  othei^ 
wise  do  either  mischief  to  Unctis  or  the  English,  in  case  they  should  carry 
him  with  the  rest  before  them,  to  Conecticott  to  be  fbrtber  examined.  And 
being  brought  to  Conecticott  before  Mr.  HcnMB^  and  examined,  did  assart 
these  particulars." 

An  Indian  squaw  also  informed  ^  an  inhabitant  of  Wetbersfield,  diat  tlna 
Dutch  and  Indians  generally  were  "  confederating  to  cut  off  the  ElngliBh,  and 
that  election  day,  [1654,]  was  the  time  set,  ^  because  then  it  is  apprehended 
the  plantations  will  be  left  naked  and  unable  to  defend  themselves,  the  strength 
of  the  English  colonies  being  gathered  from  the  several  towns.  And  the 
aforesaid  squaw  advised  the  said  inhabitants  to  aoauaint  the  rest  of  the  Engw 
Keh  with  it,  desiring  they  would  remember  how  dear  their  slighting  of  her 
former  information  of  the  Pequots  coming  upon  the  English  cost  them."! 

It  would  seem,  from  a  careful  examination  of  the  records,  that  something 
had  been  suggested  either  by  the  Dutch  or  Indians,  about  **  cutting  off  the 
English,"  whichNustice  to  ^nigrd  requires  us  to  state,  m^ht  have  been  tka 
case  without  his  knowledge  or  participation.  For,  the  testimony  of  the  mea* 
seuffers  of  **nine  Indian  saffamores  who  live  e^ut  the  Monhatoee"  no  bow 
implicates  him,  and,  diererore,  cannot  be  tak^i  into  aeoount,  any  more  than 

*  See  declaratioQ  onward  in  the  records,  {Haz.  ii.  222.) 

t  Referring^  to  an  aflfair  of  1637,  which  Dr.  /.  Mather  relates  as  follows :  "  In  the  ifltMvi, 
[while  Capt.  Mason  was  protecting  Saybrook  fort  J  many  of  the  Pequods  went  to  a  pUoe 
DOW  caUea  Wethersjield  on  Connecticut  River,  and  oaviog  eonfederaled  with  the  Indians  of 
that  place,  (as  it  was  generally  thought^)  they  laid  in  ambush  for  the  En^ish  people  of  that 
place,  and  divers  of  them  going  to  their  labor  in  a  large  field  adjoining  to  the  town,  were  set 
upon  by  the  Indians.  Nine  of  the  En^ish  were  slain  upon  the  place,  and  some  horses,  and 
two  young  women  were  taken  captive."  ReUoiSn  of  the  TVomMss,  dtc.  26.— Dr.  TfmimktJi 
wajs  this  happened  in  April.    Hist.  Con.  i.  77. 

The  cause  of  this  act  of  the  Pequots,  according  to  Wmtkropf  i.  S60.  was  this.  An  Indian 
•ailed  JSeftrnt  had  given  the  English  lands  at  Wethersfield,  that  he  mignt  live  by  them  and  b^ 
nrotected  from  other  Indians.  But  when  be  came  there,  and  had  set  down  his  wigwam,  tha 
English  drove  him  away  by  force.  And  henoe  it  wat  tappoaad  tbat  ba  had  plottad  thak 
temiction,  at  abore  reht«d,  with  the  Peqnots. 
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what  an  Indian  named  Ihrmesseke  teld  MtMas  T\tnfKr,  as  iirterpreted  bf 
another  Indian  called  Addam ;  the  latter,  tbough  rektiiie  to  Nvmffrdl^s  visits 
was  only  a  hearsay  affair.    RowneaBokt  was  a  sagamore  of  Long'Isknd. 

Mdam  also  interpreted  the  story  of  another  Indian,  caHed  Powanege,  ^who 
saith  be  came  from  the  Indians  who  dwell  over  the  river,  over  against  the 
Honhatoes,  where  the  plot  is  a  woricing,  that  was  this :  that  the  Dutchmen 
asked  the  bidians  whether  they  would  leave  them  at  the  last  cast,  or  stand  up 
with  them.  And  told  the  Indians  they  should  fear  nothing,  and  not  be  dis- 
couraged because  the  plot  was  discovered,"  &c. 

Addam  the  interpreter  had  also  a  story  to  tell.  He  said,  ^  this  spring  ri663, 
O.  S.]  the  Dutch  rovcmor  went  to  Fort  Aurania,  [smce  Albany,]  and  first 
went  to  a  place  called  Adddtsaek,  [Hackinsaek,]  a  great  place  of  Indians,  fi^m 
thenee  to  Monnesick,  [Minisink,]  thence  to  Opingona,  thence  to  Warranoke, 
thence  to  Fort  Auraiiia:  And  so  far  he  went  in  his  own  person.  From 
thence  he  sent  to  Pocomtock,  [Deerfield,  on  the  Connecticut,]  and  he  carried 
with  hinx  many  note  of  sewim,  that  is,  bags  of  wampum,  and  delivered  them 
to  the  sa^mores  of  the  phices,  and  diey  were  to  distribute  them  amonest  their 
men ;  and  withal  he  carried  powder,  shot,  doth,  lead  and  guns ;  and  told  them 
he  would  get  all  the  great  Vidians  under  him,  and  the  English  should  have  the 
scum  of  the  Indians,  and  he  would  have  those  sagamores  with  their  men  to 
cot  off  the  EngKsh,  and  to  be  at  his  command  whenever  he  had  use  of  theniy 
and  he  iFvas  to  find  them  powder  and  shot  till  he  had  need  of  them.  Further, 
be  sent  one  Grovert,  a  Dutchman,  to  Marsey,  on  Long  Island,  to  MHanc^utm, 
the  sagamore,  to  assist  him  and  to  do  for  him  what  he  would  have  [him]  do : 
But  the  sagamore  told  him  he  would  have  nothing  to  [do]  with  it :  wnereupon 
Gorert  gave  the  sagamore  a  great  ketde  to  be  silent  JS/utanaham  told  him  he 
bad  but  20  men,  and  the  English  had  never  done  him  wrong,  [and]  he  had  no 
eanse  to  fight  against  them.  Further,  he  saith  that  ATnnfgvrtt,  the  fiscal,*  and 
the  Dutch  governor  were  up  two  days  in  a  close  room,  with  other  sagamores ; 
and  there  was  no  speaking  with  any  of  them  except  when  they  came  for  a  coal 
of  fire,  t  or  the  like.  And  much  sewan  was  seen  at  that  time  in  Mtmegrtts 
hand,  and  he  carried  none  away  with  him ; "  and  that  Ronnesseoke  told  him  that 
die  governor  bid  him  fiy  for  his  life,  for  the  plot  was  now  discovered. 

Nevertheless,  as  for  any  positive  testimony  that  Mnigrd  was  plotting  against 
the  English,  there  is  none.  That  he  was  in  a  room  to  avoid  company,  while 
bis  physician  was  attending  him,  is  very  probable. 

In  a  long  letter,  dated  26th  May,  165^  which  the  governor  of  New  Amster- 
chun,  Peier  Sttiyvtsantf  wrote  to  the  English,  is  the  rollowing  passage : — ^  It  is 
in  pint  true,  as  your  worships  conclude,  that,  about  January,  there  came  a 
sbiinge  Indian  from  the  north,  called  MrmigreU,  commander  of  the  Narragan- 
sets.  But  he  came  hither  with  a  pass  from  Mr.  John  Wintkroj^  Upon  which 
pass,  as  we  remember,  the  occasion  of  his  coming  was  expressed,  namely,  to 
be  cured  and  healed ;  and  ifj  upon  the  other  side  of  the  river,  there  hath  been 
any  assembly  or  meeting  of  the  Indians,  or  of  their  sagamores,  we  know  not 
for  it.]  We  heard  that  he  hath  been  upon  Long  Idand,  about  Nayacke,  wliere 
be  hath  been  for  the  most  part  of  the  winter,  and  hath  had  several  Indian* 
with  him,  but  what  he  lutth  negotiated  with  them  remains  to  us  unknown ; 
only  this  we  know,  that  what  your  worships  lay  unto  our  charge  are  fiilse 
nfortSy  and  feigned  informations." 

The  war  with  Ascmsas&tic,  of  which  we  shall  give  all  the  particulars  in  our 

ion,  was  the  next  affair  of  any  considerable  moment  in  the  life  of 


In  1654,  the  government  of  Rhode  Iriand  commnnicated  to  Massachusetts, 
that  the  last  summer,  Mittgret,  without  any  cause,  "that  he  doth  so  much  as 
allege,  fell  upon  the  Long  Island  Indians,  our  friends  and  tributaries,"  and 
kilM  many  of  them,  and  took  others  prisoners,  and  would  not  restore  them* 
''Thjs  summer  he  hath  made  two  assaults  upon  them;  in  one  whereof  he 
killed  a  man  and  woman,  that  lived  upon  the  mnd  of  the  English,  and  withhi 

*  A  Dulrb  officer,  whose  dnty  it  limflar  to  that  of  treasurer  amoar  the  English, 
t  To  light  their  pipet,  deoboess— 4be  Dntch  agiveiiif  well,  in  the  particular  of  aiiakiaf, 
aridi  the  udiaot. 
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one  of  their  townsbips ;  and  anodier  IndiaiL  that  kept  the  cowb  of  the  Eng- 
lish."  He  bad  drawn  taoany  of  the  foreign  Indians  down  from  Connecticut 
and  Hudson  Rivera,  who  rendezYoused  upon  Winthrop's  Island,  where  Uiey 
killed  some  of  his  cattle.*  This  war  began  in  1653,  and  continued  **  several 
years."! 

The  commissioners  of  the  United  Colonies  seemed  blind  to  all  complaints 
against  Uncas;  but  the  Narragansets  were  watched  and  harassed  without 
ceasing.  Wherever  we  meet  with  an  unpublished  document  of  those  times, 
the  fkcX  is  very  apparent  The  chief  or  the  writers  of  the  history  of  that 
period  copy  from  the  records  of  the  United  Colonies,  which  accounts  fat 
their  making  out  a  good  case  for  the  English  and  Mohegans.  The  spirit 
which^actuated  the  grave  commissioners  is  easily  discovered,  and  I  need  only 
refer  my  readers  to  the  case  of  ^RcmiurmomoK  Desperate  errors  require 
others,  oftentimes  still  more  desperate,  until  the  first  appear  small  compared 
with  the  magnitude  of  the  last!  It  is  all  along  discoverable,  that  those 
venerable  records  are  made  up  from  one  kind  of  evidence,  and  that  when  a 
Narraganset  appeared  in  his  own  defence,  so  many  of  his  enemies  stood 
ready  to  give  him  the  lie,  that  his  indi|^ant  spirit  could  not  stoop  to  contra- 
dict or  parley  with  them ;  and  thus  his  assumed  guilt  passed  on  for  history. 
The  long-silenced  and  borne-down  friend  of  the  Indians  of  MoosehausicJ  no 
longer  sleeps.  Amidst  his  toils  and  perils,  he  f<5Uud  time  to  raise  his  pen  in 
their  defence ;  and  though  his  letters  lor  a  season  slept  with  him,  they  are  now 
awaking  at  the  voice  of  day. 

When  the  English  had  resolved,  in  1654,  to  send  a  force  against  the  Nar- 
ragansets, because  the^  had  had  difficulties  and  wars  with  JlacassasUiCy  as  we 
have  related,  Mr.  WUliams  expressed  his  views  of  the  matter  in  a  letter  to  the 
governor  of  Massachusetts  as  follows : — ^  The  cause  and  root  of  all  the  present 
mischiefs  is  tbe  pride  of  two  barbarians,  AscasscudHck,  the  Lone  Island  sachena, 
and  JSTenekunal  of  the  Narigenset.  The  former  is  proud  and  foolish,  the  latter 
18  proud  and  fierce.  1  have  not  seen  him  these  many  years,  yet,  jfrom  their 
sober  men,  1  hear  he  pleads,  1st  that  •^seassasdUdi,  a  venr  inferior  sachem, 
(bearing  himself  upon  the  English,)  hath  slain  three  or  four  of  his  people, 
and  since  that  sent  him  challenges  and  darings  to  fight  and  mend  him9el£ 
3d.  Hey^enekunat,  consulted  by  solemn  messengers^  with  the  chief  of  the  Eng- 
lish governors,  Maj.  Endicoty  then  governor  of  the  Massachusetts,  who  sent  him 
an  implicit  consent  to  right  himself:  upon  which  they  all  plead  that  the  English 
have  just  occasion  of  displeasure.  3d.  After  he  had  taken  revenge  upon  the 
Long  Islanders,  and  brought  away  about  14  captives,  (divers  of  them  chief 
women,)  yet  he  restored  them  all  again,  upon  the  mediation  and  desire  of  tbe 
English.  4th.  After  this  peace  [was]  made,  the  Long  Islanders  pretendi^ 
to  visit  JVenekunat  at  Block  Island,  slaughtered  of  his  Narragansets  near  GO 
persons,  at  midFiight ;  two  of  them  of  great  note,  especially  WtpiUcmmod^s 
son,  to  whom  J^tnehmat  was  uncle.  5th.  In  the  prosecution  of  this  war, 
although  he  had  drawn  down  the  inlanders  to  his  assistance,  yet,  upon  pro- 
testation of  the  English  against  his  proceedings,  he  retreated  and  dissolved  his 
•rmy.§ 

The  great  Indian  apostle  looked  not  so  much  into  these  particulars,  heing 
entirely  engaged  in  the  cause  of  the  praying  Indians :  but  yet  we  occasionally 
meet' with  him,  and  will  here  introduce  him,  as  an  evidence  against  the 
proceedings  of  Uncasj  and  his  friends  the  commissionera : 

**  The  case  of  the  Nipmuk  Indians,  so  &r  as  by  the  best  and  most  credible  in- 
telligence, I  have  understood,  presented  to  the  honored  general  court,  [of  Mas- 
sachusetts,] 1.  Uncas  his  men,  at  unawares,  set  upon  an  unarmed  poor  people, 
and  slew  eight  persons,  and  carried  captive  twenty-four  women  and  children. 
2.  Some  of  these  were  subjects  to  Massachusetts  government,  by  being  the 
subjects  of  Josias,  ||  3.  They  sued  for  relief  to  the  worshipful  governor  and 
magistrates.  4.  They  were  pleased  to  send,  (by  some  Indians,)  a  commianon 
to  Capt  Dtmtony  [of'^Stonington,]  to  demand  these  captives.    5.  Uncds  \m 

*  Mamucript  documenU,  f  IVbocTt  Hist  Long  Islaad.  t  Providcaic*. 

}  From  the  originad  UtUtf  tn  wuamucriptf  among  the  files  in  our  tlate-house 
I  Soo  of  Cfukataubta 
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«ii8wer  was,  {s9 1  heard,)  insolent  6L  They' did  not  only  ahuse  the  women 
by  fiidiinesa,  out  have,  since  this  demand,  sold  away  (as  I  hear)  some  or  all 
of  those  captives.  7.  The  poor  bereaved  Indians  wait  to  see  what  you  please  to 
do.  8.  You  were  pleased  to  tell  them,  you  would  present  it  to  the  free  courts 
and  they  should  expect  their  answer  firom  them,  which  they  now  wait  for. 
9.  ^enecrojif  yea,  all  the  Indians  of  the  country,  wait  to  see  the  issue  of  this 
matter."  • 

This  memorial  is  dated  12th  May,  1659,  and  signed  by  John  EUtot ;  from 
which  it  is  evident  there  had  been  great  delay  in  relieving  those  distressed 
by  the  haughtv  Uncos,  And  yet,  if  lie  were  caused  to  make  remuneration  in 
any  way,  we  do  not  find  any  account  of  it. 

In  1^0,  **  the  general  court  of  Connecticut  did,  by  their  letters  dineted  to 
the  commissioners  of  the  other  colonies,  this  last  summer,  repre^nt  an 
intolerable  affront  done  by  the  Narraganset  Indians,  and  the  same  was  now 
complained  of  by  the  English  living  at  a  new  plantation  at  Mobegan,  viz : 
that  some  Indians  did,  in  the  dead  time  of  the  night,  shoot  eight  bullets  into 
an  English  house,  and  fired  the  same ;  wherein  five  Bhiglishmen  were  asleep. 
Of  which  insolency  the  Narraganset  sachems  have  so  mr  taken  notice,  as  to 
send  a  slight  excuse  by  Maj.  Mhaitm^  that  they  did  neither  consent  to  nor 
allow  of  such  practices,  but  make  no  tender  of  satisftction."  f    But  they 
asked  the  privilege  to  meet  the  commissioners  at  their  next  session,  at  which 
time  they  gave  them  to  understand  that  satisfaction  should  be  made.    This 
eould  not  have  been  other  than  a  reasonable  request,  but  it  was  not  granted ; 
and  messengers  were  forthwith  ordered  to  **'  repair  to  Ntnigrti^  Pessicua^ 
Woquacanooaey  and  the  rest  of  the  Narraganset  sachems,"  to  demand  ^  at  least 
four  of  the  chief  of  them  that  ^hot  into  the  English  house."    And  in  case 
they  should  not  be  delivered,  to  demand  five  hundred  fathoms  of  wampunL 
They  were  directed,  in  particular,  to  **  charge  Mnigrct  with  breach  of  cove- 
nant, and  high  neglect  of  their  order,  sent  them  by  Maj.  fFiUardj  six  year» 
since,  not  to  invade  the  Long  Island  Indians ;  and  [that  they]  do  account  the* 
surpriainff  the  Long  Island  Indians  at  Gull  Island,  and  murdering  of  them,, 
to  be  an  insolent  carriage  to  the  English,  and  a  barbarous  and  inhuman  act.**" 
These  are  only  a  few  of  the  most  prominent  charges,  and  five  hundred  and* 
ninety-five  \  fiithoms  of  wampum  was  the  price  demanded  for  them ;  and  **  tfao- 
general  court  of  Connecticut  is  desired  and  empowered  to  send  a  convenient 
company  of  men,  under  some  discreet  leader,  to  force  satisfaction  of  die- 
same  above  said,  and  the  charges  of  recovering  the  same ;  and  in  case  the- 
pmons  be  delivered,  they  shafl  be  sent  to  Barbadoes,"  §  and  sold  fbr  slavest 

It  appears  that  the  force  sent  by  Connecticut  could  not  collect  the  wampum^, 
nor  secure  the  offenders ;  but  for  the  payment,  condescended  to  take  a  mortgage 
of  all  the  Narraganset  countrv,  with  the  provision  that  it  should  be  void,  if  it 
were  paid  in  four  months.     Quissoquus^  ||  JVenegludy  and  SeuUvp,  IF  signed  the 
deed. 

^/tnigret  did  not  engage  with  the  other  Narraganset  chiefs,  in  PkUiiPs  war. 
Br.  Maiher**  calls  him  an  ''old  crafW  sachem,  who  had  with  some  of  his  men 
withdrawn  himself  from  the  rest"  He  must  at  this  tinie  have  been  **  an  old 
sachem,"  for  we  meet  with  him  as  a  chief,  as  early  as  1632. 

Although  Ninigret  was  not  personally  engaged  in  PkSip^s  war,  still  he 
must  have  suffered  considerabfy  firom  it ;  often  being  obliged  to  send  his 
people  to  the  English,  to  gratify  some  whim  or  caprice,  and  at  other  times 
to  uDpear  himself  Chi  10  Sept.  1675,  eiffht  of  his  men  came  as  ambassadors 
to  Boston,  **  having  a  certificate  fix>m  (^pt  SmUhf^W  who  owned  a  large 

*  Mamucrij^  state  paper.  f  Record  of  the  United  Colonies,  in  Hazard. 

X  The  additional  ninety-five  was  for  another  offence,  viz.  "  for  the  insolencies  committed  a^ 
Mr.  Bretoster*Sf  in  killing  an  Indian  servant  at  Mis.  Brewster's  feet,  to  her  great  affrightment, 
nad  steaKnr  com.  dec,  and  other  affronts.''    Haxardf  ii.  433. 

4  Records  of  tne  United  Colonies,  in  Heuard. 

\|  The  same  called  QuequegwtetU,  the  son  of  Magnus,     Neweom  and  AwaJtan  waie 
Witnesses.    The  deed  it«elf  may  be  seen  on  file  among  our  State  Petpers. 

f  Grandson  of  Canomcus.  son  of  Magnus,  and  brother  of  Quequeguue^U, 

••  Brief  Hialofy,  20. 

tt  Captain  Richard  amifh,  probably,  who  settlad  quite  early  in  that  eoualiy.    We  fiad^ 
Ihb  Ihafe  15  years  before  this. 

18  K 
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estate  in  Narraganset.  After  having  finmhed  their  business,  they  received 
a  pass  from  the  authorities  to  return  to  their  own  country.  This  certificate 
or  pass  was  fastened  to  a  staff  and  carried  by  one  in  front  of  the  rest.  As 
they  were  ffoing  out  of  Boston  **  a  back  wayj"  two  men  met  them,  and  seized 
upon  him  that  carried  the  pass.  These  men  were  brothers,  who  had  had  a 
brother  killed  by  PhUip^s  men  some  time  before.  This  Indian  they  accused 
of  killing  him,  and  in  court  swore  to  his  identity,  and  he  was  in  a'  few  days 
handed.' 

^twithstanding  these  afTairs,  another  embassy  was  soon  after  sent  to 
Boston.  On  the  15  September  **  the  authority  of  Boston  sent  a  party  "  to  order 
Mnifprd  to  appear  there  in  person,  to  give  an  account  or  his  sheltering 
(^axafitij  the  squaw-sachem  of  Narraganset  He  sent  word  that  he  would 
come  **provided  he  might  be  safelv  returned  back."  Mr.  Stmik,  " living  near 
him,  ofi^ered  himself^  wife  and  children,  and  estate,  as  hostages  "  for  his  sale 
return,  and  the  embassy  forthwith  departed  for  Bostou.  A  80D,f  however,  of 
J^igreij  was  deputed  prime  minister,  **  he  himself  being  very  affed." 

Captain  Smith  accompanied  them,  and  when  they  came  to  Koxbury  they 
were  met  bv  a  company  of  English  soldiers,  whose  martial  appearance  so 
frightened  them,  that,  had  it  not  been  for  the  presence  of  Mr.  Smiih,  they 
would  have  escaped  as  from  an  enemy. 

They  remained  at  Boston  several  days,  until  "  by  degrees  they  came  to  this 
agreement :  That  they  were  to  deliver  the  squaw-sachem  within  so  many 
days  at  Boston  ;  and  the  lea^e  of  peace  was  then  by  them  confirmed,  which 
was  much  to  the  general  satisfaction ;  but  many  had  hard  thoughts  of  them, 
fearing  they  will  at  last  prove  treacherous."  | 

Ninigrd  was  opposed  to  Christianity ;  not  perhaps  so  much  fix>m  a  disbelief 
of  it,  as  from  a  dislike  of  the  practices  of  those  wno  professed  it  When  Mr. 
Mayhew  desired  Ninxgrtt  to  allow  him  to  preach  to  his  people,  the  sagacious 
chief  ^  bid  him  go  and  make  the  English  good  first,  and  chid  Mr.  Mayhew  for 
hindering  him  from  his  business  and  laboiv'  § 

There  were  other  Niantick  sachems  of  this  name,  who  succeeded  JVlnigreL 
According  to  the  author  of  the  "  Memoir  of  the  Mohegans,"  ||  one  would 
suppose  he  was  alive  in  1716,  as  that  writer  himself  supposed ;  but  if  the 
anecdote  there  given  be  true,  it  related  doubtless  to  Charles  JVtn^re^  who,  I 
•ippose,  was  his  son.  He  is  mentioned  by  Mason^  in  his  history  of  the  PequoC 
war,  as  having  received  a  part  of  the  goods  taken  from  Captain  Stontj  at  the 
time  he  was  killed  by  the  requots,  in  1634.  The  time  of  nis  death  has  not 
been  ascertmued. 

The  biuying-places  of  the  family  of  JS/tnigret  are  in  Charlestown,  R.  L  It 
is  said  that  the  old  chief  was  buried  at  a  place  called  Burying  Hill,  ^  a  mile 
from  the  street"  A  stone  in  one  of  the  places  of  interment  has  this  inscrip- 
tion : — 

^  Here  leth  the  Body  o/[  Georgey  the  son  of  CharUs  Nimgrtty  Kmg  of  the 
MiHveSj  and  qf  Hannah  his  fV}/e,    Died  Decern^,  y  22, 1732:  a^d  6  mo, 

^  George,  the  last  king,  was  brother  of  Mary  Sachem^  who  is  now,  [1832,] 
Bok  heir  to  the  crown.  Mary  does  not  know  her  age  ;  but  from  data  ffiven  by 
her  husband,  John  Harry,  she  must  be  about  66.  Her  motber^s  father  was 
George  Nvnigret.  Thomas)m  son  was  the  next  king.  Esther,  sister  of  Thomas, 
George,  the  brother  of  Mary  above  named,  and  the  last  king  crowned,  died 
aged  about  20  years.  George  was  son  of  Esther,  Mary  has  daughters,  but  no 
sons.*'  IF 

On  a  division  of  the  captive  Pequots,  in  1637.  JS/lnigrd  was  to  have  twenty, 
**  when  he  should  satisfy  for  a  mare  of  JSftwecrf  ♦*  Pomroye*s  killed  by  his  men." 
This  remained  unsettled  in  1659,  a  space  of  twenty-two  years.  This  debt 
certotn/y  was  ouUaioed!  Poquin,  or  Poquoiam,  was  tlie  nnme  of  the  man  who 
killed  tne  marcff  He  was  a  Pequot,  and  brother-in-law  to  JiKafdunnomoh, 
•Od  was  among  those  captives  assigned  to  him  at  their  final  dispersion,  when 

•  Old  Ipdian  Chronicle,  30.  t  Probably  Caiapaxat, 

LCWd  Indian  Chronicle,  32.  4  Douglas's  Summary,  ii.  118. 

In  I  Coll.  Mast,  Hut,  Soc.  «.  83.  H  MS.  communicaUon  of  Rev.  Wm,  El^ 

Familiarly  called  EUy,  probably  from  EUvoood,         ft  Hazard,  it.  188, 189. 
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the  Pcquot  war  wm  ended ;  at  which  time  Pomeroy  states  •*  all  sorts  of  horsea 
were  at  nn  high  prire."  Mi€mtunnomoh  had  afijeed  to  pay  the  demand,  hut 
his  death  prevented  him.  Mnycrd  was  called  upon,  as  he  inherited  a 
.  considerable  part  of  Miantunnomoh^s  estate,  especially  his  part  of  the  Pequota, 
of  whom  Potfuoican  was  one.  He  was  afterwards  called  a  Niantick  and 
brother  to  JVimgret,^ 

PES8Aci'<f  often  mentioned  in  the  preceding  pages,  though  under  a  variaty 
of  names,  was  bom  about  1633,  and,  consequently,  was  about  20  years  of  age 
when  his  brother,  Miantunnomok,  was  killed,  f  The  same  arbitrary  course,  aa 
we  have  seen  already  in  the  present  chapter,  was  pursued  towards  him  by  the 
English,  as  had  been  before  towards  Mianiunnomok^  and  still  continued 
towards  ATn^grft,  and  other  Narraganset  chiefi.  Mr.  Cohhetl  makes  this 
record  of  him :  **  In  the  vear  1645,  proud  Peisacus  with  his  Narragansets,  with 
whom  Nimgret  and  his  ^iantigs  join ;  so  as  to  provoke  the  Enfflish  to  a  juy 
war  against  thenL  And,  accordmgly,  forces  were  sent  from  all  the  towns  to 
meet  at  Boston,  and  did  so,  and  h^  a  paity  of  fifty  horse  to  go  with  them 
under  Mr.  Leveretj  as  the  captain  or  the  horse.''  Edward  Gibboru  waa 
commander  in  chief^  and  Mr.  Thompson^  pastor  of  the  church  in  Braintree, 
•*was  to  sound  the  silver  trumpet  along  with  his  army.^J  But  they  were 
met  by  deputies  ftt>m  PesstLcus  and  the  other  chiefs,  and  an  accommodation 
took  place,  as  mentioned  in  the  accotmt  of  NimgrtL 

The  commissioners,  having  met  at  New  Haven  m  September  1646,  expected, 
according  to  the  treatr  made  at  Boston  with  the  Narragansets,  as  particu- 
larized in  the  life  of  Uneas,  that  they  would  now  meet  them  here  to  settle  the 
remaining  difficulties  with  that  chief.  But  the  time  having  nearly  expired, 
and  none  appearing,  ''the  commissioners  did  seriously  consider  what  course 
should  be  taken  wiUi  them.  They  called  to  minde  their  breach  of  couenant 
ID  all  the  articles,  that  when  aboue  1300  fadome  of  wampan  was  due  they 
sent,  as  if  they  would  put  a  scome  vpon  the  [English,]  20  fathome,  and  a  few 
old  kettles."  The  Narragansets  said  it  was  owinff  to  the  backwardness  of 
*  the  Nianticks  that  the  wampum  had  not  been  paici^  and  the  Nianticks  laid  it 
to  the  Narragansets.  One  hundred  fathom  had  been  sent  to  the  governor 
of  Massachusetts  as  a  present  by  the  Nianticks,  they  promising  ''to  send 
what  was  due  to  the  colonies  uery  speedily,"  but  he  would  not  accept  of  it 
He  told  them  they  might  leave  it  with  Cuchamakin,  and  when  they  had 
performed  the  rest  of  meir  affreement,  **  he  would  consider  of  it"  The 
conrnnissioners  had  understood,  that,  in  the  mean  time,  the  NarraganaeC 
sacbema  had  raiaed  wampum  among  their  men,  "  and  by  good  euidence  it 
appeared,  that  by  presents  of  wampum,  they  are  practisinge  with  the  Mohawkea, 
and  with  the  Indyans  in  those  parts,  to  engage  them  in  some  designe  against 
die  English  and  Vncus/*  Therefore,  "the  commissioners  haue  a  cleare  way 
open  to  right  themselues,  accordinge  to  iustice  by  war ;  yet  to  shew  how  highfy 
they  prize  peace  with  aU  men,  and  particularly  to  manifest  their  forbearance  and 
long  suftennge  to  these  barbarians,  it  was  agreede,  that  first  the  forementioned 
present  shouki  oe  returned,"  and  then  a  declaration  of  war  to  follow. 

At  the  same  court,  complaint  was  brought  against  the  people  of  PtssaeoB  by 
«  Mr.  PeUum  on  behalf  of  Bichard  Woody  and  Mr.  Pifwham,'*  [Pwu^on,]  that 
thev  had  committed  sundry  thefts.  Mr.  Broum,  on  behalf  of  ffm.  Smttk  of 
Rehoboth,  preferred  a  similar  charge ;  but  the  Indians  having  no  knowledge  of 
the  procedure,  it  was  suspended. 

Thus  the  Narragansets  were  suffered  to  remun  unmolested  until  the  next 
year,  and  we  do  not  hear  that  the  story  about  their  hiring  the  Mohawks  and 
others  to  assist  them  against  VhcoB  and  the  Endish,  turned  out  to  be  any 
thing  else  but  a  sort  of  bugbear,  probably  mvented  by  the  Mohegans.  "  One 
principall  cause  of  the  comissioners  meetinge  together  at  this  time,  [26  Jidi^ 
1647,1  being,"  say  the  records,  "  to  consider  what  course  should  be  held  with 
the  Narraganset  Indyans ; "  the  chargres  being  at  this  time  much  the  same  aa 
at  tho  previous  meeting.    It  was  uierefbre  ordered  that  Thomas  Sianiomf 

•  See  Hatard,  fi.  IM.  . 

t  MS.  letter,  subMribed  with  the  mark  of  the  saebem  Pmnham,  on  the  file  at  our  capital, 
(Mass.) 
X  US.  Narrative.  f  MtOitr'a  Rehtioo,  aad  Bumd, 
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AmM,  and  Sergeant  WaiU  should  be  sent  to  PtsMclU,  NdMgmU 
and  Wehetamyk,  to  know  why  they  had  not  fMud  the  wam|Hun  as  they  agreed, 
and  why  they  did  not  come  to  New  Haven ;  and  that  now  they  nii|^t  meet 
Vncaa  at  Bo^on ;  and  therefore  were  advised  to  tattend  there  without  delay ; 
but  ^  yf  they  refuse  or  delav,  they  intend  to  send  no  more,"  and  they  must 
abide  the  consequences.  Wheti  the  English  messengers  had  delivered  their 
mMsage  to  Pcbsocum^  he  spoke  to  them  as  fi>Uaw8 : — 

**^  The  reason  I  did  not  meet  the  English  sachems  at  New  Haven  last  year, 
is,  they  did  not  notify  me.  It  is  true  I  have  broken  my  covenant  these  two 
years^  and  that  now  is,  and  constantly  has  beenu  the  grief  of  my  spirit  And 
the  reason  I  do  not  meet  them  now  at  Boston  is  because  I  am  sick.  If  I  were 
but  pretty  well  I  would  go.  I  have  sent  my  mind  in  full  to  Nimgret^  and 
what  he  does  I  will  abide  by.  I  have  sent  Poumynamett  and  Pomumtks  to  go 
and  hear,  and  testify  that  I  have  betrusted  my  full  mind  with  ^enegratL  You 
know  well,  however,  that  when  I  made  that  covenant  two  vears  a£0, 1  did  it 
in  fear  of  the  army  that  I  did  see ;  and  thou^  the  English  kept  meir  cove- 
nant with  me,  yet  they  were  ready  to  ^  to  Pfarragauset  and  kill  me,  and 
the  commissionerB  said  they  would  do.  it,  if  I  did  not  sign  what  they  had 
written." 

Moycmano^  another  chief,  said  he  had  confided  the  business  with  Nimgrd  last 
spring,  and  would  now  alude  by  whatever  he  should  do. 

When  the  English  messengers  returned  and  made  known  what  had  been 
done,  the  commissioners  said  that  Ptuaeut?  speech  contained  **  seuerall  paa- 
•ages  of  vntnith  and  guile,  and  [they]  were  vneatisfyed." 

What  measures  the  Whites  took  ''to  right  themseluee,"  or  whether  any, 
knmediately,  is  not  very  distincdy  stated ;  but,  the  next  year,  1648,  there  were 
•ome  militaiy  movements  of  the  English,  and  a  company  of  soldiers  was  sent 
into  Narraganset,  occasioned  by  the  non-payment  of  the  tribute,  and  some 
other  less  important  matters.  PeMOctM,  having  knowledge  of  their  approach, 
fled  to  Rhode  Island.  '^  Mmcre^  entertained  them  courteously,  (there  they 
Haid  the  Lord's  day,)  and  came  back  with  them  to  Mr.  fflUiamr,  and  then 
PeiMou  and  Canomctu^  son,  being  delivered  of  their  fear,  came  to  Uiem ;  and 
being  demanded  about  hiring  the  Mohawks  against  Uncas,  they  solemnly 
denied  it ;  only  they  confessed,  that  the  Mohawks,  being  a  great  sachem,  and 
their  ancient  iHend,  and  being  come  po  near  them,  they  sent  some  20  fathom 
af  wampum  fbr  him  to  tread  upon,  as  the  manner  of  Indians  is."*  The 
matter  seems  to  have  rested  here ;  PessaeuSf  as  usual,  having  promised  what 
was  desirecL 

Tliis  chief  was  killed  by  the  Mohawks,  as  we  have  stated  in  the  life  of  Car 
momcus.  His  life  was  a  scene  of  almost  perpetual  troubles.  As  late  as  Sep- 
tember, 1668,  his  name  stands  first  among  others  of  his  nation,  in  a  complaint 
•eot  to  them  by  Massachusetts.  The  messengers  pent  with  it  were,  Ridi^, 
Wayiy  Captain  W,  Wright^  and  Captain  Sam^.  MMdy;  and  it  was  in  terms 
thus:— 

"*  Whereas  Capt  Wm.  Hudi<m  and  Jokn  Vudl  of  Boston,  m  the  name  of 
themselves  and  others,  proprietors  of  lands  and  fiums  in  the  Narraganset 
country,  have  complained  unto  us,  [the  court  of  Mass.,]  of  the  great  iusolen- 
eies  and  injuries  offered  unto  them  and  their  people  by  several,  as  burning 
tfieir  hay,  killing  sundry  horses,  and  in  special  manner,  about  one  month  since, 
forced  some  of  their  people  from  their  labors  in  mowing  grass  upon  their  own 
land,  and  assaulted  others  in  the  high  way,  as  they  rode  imout  their  occasions ; 
by  throwing  many  stones  at  them  and  their  horses,  and  beating  their  horses  as 
Ifaey  rode  upon  them,"  &c.  The  remonstrance  then  soes  on  warning  them  to 
desist,  or  owerwise  they  might  expect  severity.  Had  Mo$dy  been  as  well 
known  then  among  the  Indians,  as  he  was  afterwards,  his  presence  would 
doubtless  have  be«i  enough  to  have  caused  quietnesi^  as  perhaps  it  did  even 
«t  this  time. 
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CHAPTER  V. 

UircAB-^-IIZff  t^racter — CcnnecHons — Geography  tf  the  Mohegan  country — Generfll 
aecotaU  of  that  nation — Uneas  joins  the  Eitglish  against  the  Peguots — Captures  m 
durf  tU  Sachem's  Head — Visits  Boston — His  speech  to  Governor  Winthrop — Speci- 
men of  the  JHohegran  Umgmage — Sequasson^The  war  between  Uncos  and  MtantmmO' 
moh-^Exmminatton  of  its  cause — Tke  Jfarragansets  determine  to  avenge  their 
sachem's  death — Forces  raised  to  protect  Uncos — Pessaeus-^Great  distress  of  Uneme 
— Timehf  relirffrom  Connecticut — Treahf  of  \Q4^—Frefuent  complmmts  agaimat 
Uncos —  fFequasi — Obechickwod — No  wx^ua —  Woosamequin. 

Uncab,  caJled  also  Poqtan,  Poqtunamf  Poquxm^  sachem  of  the  Mohegans,  of 
whom  we  have  ahready  had  occasion  to  say  considerable,  has  left  no  veij 
frvorable  character  upon  record.  His  Hie  is  a  series  of  changes,  wittiout  aaj 
of  those  brilliant  acts  of  magnanimity,  which  throw  a  veil  over  numerous 
OTOffi.  Mr.  Gookin  gives  us  this  character  of  him  in  the  year  1674 :  (Mr. 
James  Fitch  having  been  sent  about  this  time  to  preach  among  the  Moh^ians:) 
"I  am  apt  to  fear,"  says  he,  ^  that  a  great  obstruction  unto  his  labors  is  in  the 
nchem  of  those  Indians,  whose  name  is  Unkas ;  an  old  and  wicked,  w^ful 
man,  a  drunkard,  and  otherwise  very  vicious;  who  hath  always  been  mi 
opposer  and  underminer  of  praying  to  God."  *  Nevertheless,  the  charitable 
Blr.  Hvihardy  when  he  wrote  his  Narrative,  seems  to  have  had  some  hopes 
that  he  was  a  Christian,  with  about  the  same  grounds,  nay  better,  perhi^ 
than  those  on  which  Bishop  Warbwrton  declared  Pope  to  be  such. 

Uncos  lived  to  a  great  a^.  He  was  a  sachem  before  the  Pequot  wars,  and 
was  alive  in  1680.  At  this  time,  Mr.  Hubbard  makes  this  remark  upon  him ; 
'He  is  alive  and  well,  and  may  probably  live  to  see  all  his  enemies  buried 
before  him.^'t 

From  an  epitaph  on  one  of  his  sons,  copied  in  the  Historical  CoUectioniL 
we  do  not  infer,  as  the  writer  there  seems  to  have  done,  ^  that  the  race  of 
Vwas^  was  ^obnoxious  in  collonial  history ;"  but  rather  attribute  it  to  some 
waggish  Englishman,  who  had  no  other  design  than  that  of  making  sport  for 
himself  and  others  of  like  humor.  It  is  upon  his  tomb-stone,  and. is  as 
fidlows: — 

**  Here  liet  the  bodj  of  Bmseeto 
Own  too  to  Unehe  grandson  to  OnekoX 
Who  were  the  famous  sachems  of  Mohkoan 
Bat  now  they  are  all  dead  I  think  it  is  werheegen,"  $ 

The  connections  of  Uncas  were  somewhat  numerous,  and  the  names  of 
aevera]  of  them  will  be  found  as  we  proceed  with  his  life,  and  elsewhere. 
Ondto,  a  son,  was  the  most  noted  of  them. 

In  the  beginning  of  August,  1675,  Uncos  was  ordered  to  appear  at  Boston, 
Mid  to  surrender  his  arms  to  the  Engli^,  and  give  such  other  security  for  his 
neutrality  or  cooiwration  in  the  war  now  beffun  between  the  English  and 
Wampanoegs,  as  might  be  required  of  him.  The  messenger  who  was  sent  te 
ihake  this  requisition,  soon  returned  to  Boston,  accompanied  by  three  sons  of 
Uncoi  and  about  60  of  his  men,  and  a  quantity  of  arm&  The  two  yotmger 
•OBt  were  taken  into  custody  as  hostages,  and  sent  to  Cambridge,  where  they 
"^eie  remaining  as  late  as  the  10  November  following.  Th^y  are  said  to  have 
^een  at  ttiis  time  not  fkr  from  30  years  of  age,  but  their  names  are  not  men- 

*  1  CoU.  Maes.  Hist.  8oc.  i.  208.  Mobeek,  siaee  MontnUie,  Ck>nnecticut,  about  10  miles 
^^  of  New  London,  is  (he  place  "  where  Uid[<Uf  and  his  sons,  and  Wanuho,  are  sacbeoM." 

t  HiM.  New  Enc.  464.—"  AKboufh  be  be  a  fneod  to  the  English,  yet  be  and  all  his  mem 
««tiaoe  pMBfl  £\\»  1676.    Dr.  Z  Jfe^Aer,  Brief  Hibt  45. 

t  The  wruer  or  sculptor  no  dodbt  meant  the  contrary  of  this,  if,  indeed,  he  may  be  said  to 
lave  meant  an^'  tbinf. 

' Then  tbevbid 

they  said  thai 
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tioiied.*    Oneko  was  employed  with  his  GO  men,  «iid  proceeded  on  an  ezpe* 
ditioUy  as  will  be  found  stated  elsewhere. 

Uncos  was  originally  a  Pequot,  and  one  of  the  26  war  captains  of  that 
fiunous,  but  ill-fatod  nation.  Upon  some  intestine  commotioDSi  he  revolted 
against  his  sachem,  and  set  up  for  himself.  This  took  place  about  the  time 
that  nation  became  known  to  the  English,  perhaps  in  1634  or  5;  or,  as  it 
would  seem  from  some  circumstances,  in  the  beffmning  of  the  Pequot  war. 
PtUriy  f  an  author  of  not  much  aOthority,  says,  that  the  *^  cok)nist8  declared 
him  King  of  Mohegan,  to  reward  him  for  desertiog  Sa$sacus,^  We  are  told, 
by  the  same  author,  that,  after  the  death  of  Uncas^  Ozieko  would  not  deed  any 
knds  to  the  colony;  upon  which  he  was  deposed,  and  his  natural  brother, 
MimiUckf  was,  by  the  English,  advanced  to  the  office  of  chief  sachem. 
Onekoj  not  acknowledging  me  vaHdi^  of  this  procedure,  sold,  in  process  of 
time,  all  his  lands  to  two  individuals,  named  Mason  and  Harrison,  But, 
meantime,  AhimUeck  sold  the  same  lands  to  the  colony.  A  lawsuit  followed, 
and  was,  at  first,  decided  in  fiivor  of  the  colony ;  but,  on  a  second  trial.  Mason 
and  Harrison  got  the  case— 6ii<  not  the  vroperhf ;  for,  as  Peters  tells  us,  **  the 
colony  kept  possession  under  MmUeck,  tiieu*  created  King  of  Mohegan,**  and 
^  found  means  to  confound  the  claim  <^  those  competitors  without  ee^lishing 
their  own." 

By  the  revolt  of  UncaSy  the  Pequot  territories  became  divided,  and  that  part 
called  Moheagj  or  Mohegan^  fell  generally  under  his  dominion,  and  eaOended 
from  near  the  Connecticut  River  on  the  south,  to  a  space  of  disputed  country 
on  the  north,  next  the  Narrafansets.  By  a  recurrence  to  our  account  of  tli^ 
dominions  of  the  Pequots  and  Narragansets,  a  pretty  clear  idea  may  be  had 
of  all  three. 

This  sachem  seems  early  to  have  courted  the  favor  of  the  English,  which, 
it  is  reasonable  to  suppose,  vras  occasioned  by  the  fear  he  was  in  from  his 
potent  and  warlike  neighbors,  both  on  the  north  and  on  the  south.  In  May, 
1637,  he  was  prevailed  upon  to  join  the  Euglish  in  their  war  upon  the 
Pequots.  Knowing  the  relation  in  which  he  ^x>d  to  them,  the  English  at 
first  were  nearlv  as  afraid  of  Uncas  and  his  men,  as  they  were  of  the  Pequots. 
But  when,  on  the  15  of  the  same  month,  they  had  arrived  at  Saybrook  fort,  a 
circumstance  happened  that  tended  much  to  remove  their  suspicions,  and  is 
related  by  Dr.  Mather  as  follows:  "Some  of  Uncas  his  men  bein^  then  at 
Saybrook,  in  order  to  assisting  the  Enfflish  against  the  Pequots,  espied  seven 
Indians,  and  slily  encompassing  them,  slew  ^ve  of  them,  and  took  oue  prison- 
er, and  brought  him  to  the  Ehifflish  fort,  which  was  great  satisfaction  and  en- 
couragement to  the  Enfflish ;  who,  before  that  exploit,  had  many  fears  touch- 
ing the  fidelity  of  the  Moheag  Indians.  He  whom  they  took  prisoner  was  a 
perfidious  villain,  one  that  could  speak  English  well,  naving  in  times  past 
lived  in  the  fort,  and  knowing  all  the  English  there,  had  been  at  the  slaughter* 
ing  of  all  the  English  that  were  slaughtered  ther^Eibouts.  He  was  a  contin- 
ual spy  about  the  fort,  informinff  ScSsacus  of  what  he  could  learn.  When 
this  bloody  traitor  was  execute(]^  his  limbs  were  by  violence  pulled  from  one 
another,  and  burned  to  ashes.  Some  of  the  Indian  executioners  barbarous^ 
taking  his  flesh,  they  gave  it  to  one  another,  and  did  eat  it,  withal  singing 
about  the  fire."  J 

Notwithstanding,  both  Uncas  and  Manhmnomok  were  accused  of  harboring 
ib^itive  Pequots,  after  the  Mystic  fight,  as  our  accounts  will  abundantly  prove. 
It  IS  true  they  had  affreed  not  to  haroor  them,  but  perhaps  the  philanthropist 
will  not  judge  them  harder  for  erring  on  the  score  of  mercy,  than  their  Eng- 
lish friends  for  their  strictly  religious  perseverance  in  revenge. 

A  traditionary  story  of  tineas  pursuing,  overtaking,  and  executing  a  Pequot 
sachem,  as  given  in  the  Historical  Collections,  may  not  be  unoualinedly  true. 
It  was  after  Mystic  fight,  and  is  as  follovra :  Most  of  the  English  forces  pur- 
sued the  fugitives  by  water,  westward,  while  some  followed  by  land  vrith 
Uncas  and  his  Indians.  At  a  point  of  land  in  Guilford,  they  came  upon  a 
great  Pequot  sachem,  and  a  few  of  his  men.    Knowing  they  virere  pursued, 

*  Old  Indian  Chronicle,  15.  t  In  bis  Hist,  of  Connecticul. 

X  Relation  of  ihe  Troubles,  &c.  46. 
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they  had  gone  into  an  adjacent  peninsula,  <<  hoping  their  punuera  would 
have  poased  by  Uiem.  But  Uncaa  knew  Indian's  cndl,  and  ordered  some  of 
his  men  to  search  that  point  The  Pequots  perceiving  that  they  were  pur- 
sued, swam  over  the  mouth  of  the  harbor,  wiiich  is  narrow.  But  the/  were 
waylaid,  and  taken  as  they  landed.  The  sachem  was  sentenced  to  be  shot  te 
death.  Uncos  shot  him  with  an  arrow,  cut  off  his  head,  and  stuck  it  up  in 
the  crotch  of  a  large  oak-tree  near  the  harbor,  where  the  skull  remained  for 
a  great  many  years.**  *  This  was  the  origin  of  Sachem's  U£aj>,  by  which 
name  the  harbor  of  Guilford  is  well-known  to  coasters. 

Dr.  Maiktr  records  the  expedidon  of  the  English,  but  makes  no  mention  of 
Uiuxts.  He  says,  they  set  out  from  Say  brook  fort,  and  ^  sailed  westward  in 
pursuit  of  the  Pequots,  who  Were  fled  that  way.  Sfldliu^  along  to  the  weKward 
of  Mononowuttuck,  the  wind  not  answering  their  desires,  they  cast  anchor.'* 
''Some  scattering  Pequots  were  then  taken  and  slain,  as  afso  the  Pequot 
sachein,  before  expressed,!  had  his  head  cut  o^  whence  that  place  d^l  bear 
the  uaiue  of  Sachem's  Head."! 

Uncas*3  fear  of  the  Pequots  was  doubtless  the  cause  of  his  hostility  to 
them ;  and  when  he  saw  them  yanquished,  he  probably  began  to  relent  his 
unprovoked  severity  towards  his  countrymen,  many  ot  whom  were  his  near 
ndations ;  and  this  may  account  ibr  his  endeavors  to  screen  some  of  them 
from  their  more  vindi'live  enemies.  The  next  spring  after  the  war,  5  March, 
1U38,  *^  UnkuSf  alias  Okoco,  the  Monahegan  sachem  in  the  twist  of  Pequod 
River,  came  to  Boston  with  37  men.  He  came  from  Connecdcut  with  Mr. 
Hatfnts^  and  tendered  the  governor  a  present  of  20  fathom  of  wampuuL 
This  was  at  court,  and  it  was  thought  nt  by' the  council  to  re^se  it,  tul  he 
had  given  satisfaction  about  the  Pequots  he  kept,  &c.  Upon  this  be  was 
much  dejected,  and  made  account  we  would  haye  killed  him ;  but,  tivo  days 
after,  having  received  good  satisfaction  of  ins  innocency,  &c  and  he  promis- 
ing to  submit  to  the  order  of  the  English,  touching  the  Pequots  he  had,  and 
the  di£Kirences  between  the  Narragansetts  and  him,  we  accepted  his  pi'esent. 
And  about  half  an  hour  after,  he  came  to  the  governor,"  and  made  ti^e  follow- 
ing* speech.    Laying  his  hand  upon  his  breast,  he  said, 

^  ThiM  htarl  is  not  ndney  but  yours,  I  have  no  men :  they  art  aU  yours.  Comr 
wund  me  any  difficult  thingy  I  unit  do  U,  I  wUl  not  believe  any  Jnuluats*  loords 
againsl  the  English,  If  any  man  shall  kUl  an  Englishman^  I  toiU  jnd  him  to 
deathy  were  he  never  so  dear  to  me." 

**■  So  the  governor  gave  him  a  fair  red  coat,  and  defrayed  his  and  his  men's 
diet,  and  gave  tiiem  com  to  relieve  them  homeward,  and  a  letter  of  protection 
to  all  men,  &c.  and  he  departed  very  joyful."  § 

For  the  gratification  of  die  curious,  we  give,  from  Dr.  Edwards's  "  Observa- 
tions on  the  Muhkekaneew  [Mohegan]  L^iguage,"  the  Lord's  prayer  in  that 
dialect.  **  ^ogh^nuh^  ne  spummuck  oi-e-ony  tough  mau-ipeh  wneh  wtu-ko-se-'auk 
ne-an-ne  an-nu-woi^-on,  Taugh  ne  aun-churunU-am'^un  ufO^oek-tu-seek  mor 
wek  noh  pum-jneh,  JV*e  ae-noi-Kit-teeh  mau-vfeh  aw-cm-neek  noh  hkev  ote-^heek^ 
ne  aun-chu'Wut-am-muny  ne  au-noi-ha-teet  neek  spum-muk  oie-dieek,  Men-e^ 
nau-nuh  noo^nooh  vrnk-ham-auk  tquogh  nuh  uh-huy-urtam^uk  ngum-mathweh 
Ohq-u-ut-a-maurwe-nau-nuh  au-neh  mu-ma-choi-e-au-keh  he  anneh  ohq-^-ut-O' 
mou-woirt-auk  num-peh  neek  mu-ma-cheh  an-neh-o-quou^et,  Cheen  hqit-vk- 
quau^hehrsi-u-keh  an-neh-e-henau-nuh,  Pan-^nee-weh  htou-we-nau-^uh  neen 
nunun-tehrkeh,  Ke-ah  ng-weh-dieh  kwi-^n»rwau^weh  mau-weh  noh  pum-meh ;  kt^ 
an-ufoi;  es-tah  awHivn  w-tinrnoi-yu-wun  ne  au-noi-e-yon ;  han^wee-weh  neH- 
m-not-een." 

Such  was  the  language  of  the  Mohegans,  the  Pequots,  die  Narragansets  and 
Nipmucks ;  or  so  near  did  they  approach  one  another,  that  each  could  under* 
stand  the  other  through  the  united  extent  of  their  territories. 

Uncas  was  said  to  have  been  enga|ped  in  all  the  wars  against  his  countiy- 
men,  on  the  part  of  tho  English,  durmg  his  life-tmie.y  He  shielded  some  of 
the  in&nt  settlements  of  Connecticut  in  times  of  troubles,  especially  Norwich. 

•  Hisu  OuU/ordy  b  1  CoU.  Mom*.  Hist,  Soc,  100. 

t  His  name  is  not  mentione  1.  \  Relation,  49. 

{   WmUtrop,  Jour.  i.  266-6  l|  MS.  couunuuit  alien  of  Rev.  Mr.  Eif. 
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To  the  nfaabitantt  of  this  town  the  Mbhegans  seemed  more  particularly 
m^ad^edt  probably  from  the  circumstance  of  some  of  its  settlers  having 
relieved  them  virhen  besieged  by  J^Uvuntt,  as  w^ill  be  found  related  in  the 
lamiing  history.  The  remnant  of  the  Mohegans,  in  1768,  was  settled  in  the 
north-east  comer  of  New  London,  about  five  miles  south  of  Nonvich ;  at 
which  place  they  had  a  reservation. 

The  Mohegans  had  a  burying^^place  called  the  Roval  Intrying'grwindj  sna 
this  w«8  set  apart  for  the  family  ctUncat,  It  is  dose  bv  the  mils  of  the  stream 
Cfdled  Yantic  River,  in  Norwich  city ;  <*  a  beautiful  and  romantic  spot."  The 
ground  containing  the  grave  of  Uncas  is  ,at  present  ovmed  by  C.  Goddard,  Esq, 
of  Norwich.  This  gentleman  has,  veiy  teudably,  caused  an  inclosure  to  be 
iet  about  it.* 

When  the  commissionerB  of  the  United  Colonies  had  met  in  1643,  com- 
plaint was  made  to  them  by  UncaSj  that  Mtantunnomok  bad  employed  a  Pequot 
to  kill  him,  and  that  this  Pequot  vnis  one  of  his  own  subjects.  He  shot  Uncas 
with  an  arrow,  and,  not  doubting  but  that  he  had  accomplished  his  purpose, 
^fled  to  the  Nanohifmnsets,  or  their  confederates,'*  and  proclaimed  that  he 
had  killed  him.  ''But  when  it  was  knovm  Vnctu  wns  not  dead,  though 
wounded,  the  traitor  vnis  taught  to,  say  that  Unpa  had  cut  through  his  own 
arm  with  a  flint,  and  hired  the  Pequot  to  say  he  had  shot  and  killed  him. 
Mhfontinomo  being  sent  for  by  the  governor  of  the  Massachusetts  upon  anoth^ 
occasion,  brought  the  Pequot  with  him :  but  when  this  disguise  would  not 
serve,  and  that  the  English  out  of  his  [the  Pequot*s]  own  mouth  found  him 
guilty,  and  would  have  sent  him  to  Uncus  his  sagamore  to  be  proceeded 
against,  J^fyanlinomo  desired  he^niffht  not  be  taken  out  of  his  hands,  promising 
r&at]  he  would  send  [him]  himself  to  Vncus  to  be  examined  and  punished ; 
out,  contrary  to  his  promise,  and  fearing,  as  it  appears,  his  own  treachery 
might  be  discouered,  he  within  a  day  or  two  cut  on  the  Peacott^s  head,  that 
be  might  tell  no  tales.  After  this  some  attempts  were  made  to  poison  Vncus^ 
and,  as  is  reported,  to  take  away  his  life  by  sorcery.  Tliat  being  discovered, 
some  of  Ssquasson^s  company,  an  Indian  sagamore  allied  to,  and  an  intimate 
confederate  with  My<miinomOf  shot  at  Unais  as  he  was  going  down  Conectacatt 
River  with  a  arrow  or  two.  Fhctt»,  according  to  the  foresaid  agreement," 
which  was,  in  case  of  difficulty  between  them,  that  the  Enflisfa  should  be 
applied  to  as  umpires,  complained  to  them.  They  endeavored  to  bring  about 
a  peace  between  Uncas  and  Stquasson ;  but  Semuustm  would  hear  to  no  over- 
tures of  the  kind,  and  intimated  that  he  shoukl  lie  borne  out  in  his  resolution 
by  Mianiiuimomoh,  The  result  was  the  war  of  which  we  have  given  an 
account  in  the  life  of  Mtantunnotnofu  We  have  also  spoken  diere  of  the 
agency  of  the  English  in  the  afiair  of  Miantunnomok^s  death ;  but  that  no  light 
mav  tie  vnthheld  which  can  in  any  way  reflect  upon  that  im)X)rtant  as  well  as 
mdnncholy  event,  we  will  give  all  that  the  commissioners  have  recorded  in 
their  records  concerning  it.  But  firsdy,  we  should  notice,  that,  after  MtafUun" 
nomoh  was  taken  prisoner,  tlie  Indians  affirmed,  (the  adherents  of  Uncas 
doubtless,)  that  Miantunnomoh  had  engaged  the  Mohawks  to  join  him  in  his 
wars,  and  that  they  were  then  encamp^  only  a  day's  journey  from  the  fron^ 
tiers,  wraiting  for  him  to  attain  his  liberty.    The  record  then  proceeds : — 

''These  things  being  duly  weighed  and  considered,  the  commissionera 
apparendy  see  that  Vncus  cannot  be  safe  while  Mvantenomo  lives ;  but  that, 
either  by  secret  treachery  or  open  force,  his  life  will  be  still  in  danger. 
Wherem^  they  think  he  may  justly  put  such  a  false  and  blood-thirsty  enemy 
to  death ;  but  in  his  own  jurisdiction,  not  in  the  English  plantations.  And 
advising  that,  in  the  manner  of  his  death,  all  mercy  and  moderation  be  showed, 
contrary  to  the  practice  of  the  Indians  who  exercise  tortures  and  cruelty. 
And  Vncus  having  hitherto  shown  himself  a  friend  to  the  English,  and  in  this 
craving  their  advice ;  [therefore,!  if  the  Nanohiggansitts  Indians  or  others 
■hall  unjustly  aasaidt  Vncus  for  this  execution,  upon  notice  and  request  the 
English  promise  to  assist  and  protect  him,  as  flir  as  they  may,  against  such 
violence** 

We  presume  not  to  commentate  upon  this  affair,  but  we  would  ask  whether 

«  3  Coll.  MaM.  Hist  See.  iu.  135. 
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k  does  not  appear  as  probable,  that  Vncas  had  concerted  the  plui  with  hia 
Pequot  subject  for  the  destruction  of  MUmtwnndmohy  as  that  the  latter  had 
plotted  for  the  destruction  of  the  former.  Else,  why  did  Miantunrnmuyh  put 
the  Pequot  to  death  ?  The  comroissionerB  do  not  say  that  the  Pequot  had  by 
bis  c4>nfe«ion  any  how  implicated  Mtantunnomofu  Now,  if  this  Pequot  had 
been  employed  by  him,  it  does  not  seem  at  all  likely  that  he  would  have  pot 
him  to  death,  especially  as  he  had  not  accused  him.  And,  on  the  other  hand, 
if  he  had  arknowledffed  himself  guilty  of  attempting  the  life  of  his  owB 
sachem,  that  it  might  be  charged  upon  others,  it  is  to  us  a  plain  reason  why 
Jifanhinnomoh  should  put  him  to  death,  being  fuHy  satisfied  of  his  guilt  upon 
his  own  confession.  It  may  be  concluded,  therefore,  that  the  pwt  against 
Uneas  was  of  his  own  or  his  Pequot  subje^'s  planning.  The  Pequot's  going 
orer  to  Jl^ntunnomoh  for  protection  is  no  evidence  of  that  chief's  piarticipation 
in  his  plot  And  it  is  highly  probable  that,  after  they  had  left  the  English 
court,  his  crime  was  amwated,  in  Mtanitmnomoh^s  view,  by  some  new  coih 
fession  or  discovery,  which  caused  him  to  be  forthwith  executed. 

As  though  well  assured  that  the  justness  of  their  interference  wonM  be 
called  Id  question,  the  commissioners  shordy  after  added  another  clause  to 
their  records,  as  much  in  exoneration  of  their  conduct  as  they  could  find 
words  in  which  to  express  themselves.  They  argue  that,  "whereas  l/heat 
was  advised  [by  themj  to  take  away  the  life  of  Jmantunnomok  whose  lawfld 
captive  he  was,  they  [the  Narragansets]  may  well  understand  that  this  is  widn 
out  violation  of  any  covenant  between  them  and  us ;  for  Uncos  being  in  con- 
federation with  us,  and  one  that  hath  diligently  observed  his  covenants  before 
mentioned,  for  aught  we  know,  and  requiring  advice  from  us,  upon  serioos 
consideration  of  the  premises,  viz.  his  treacherous  and  murderous  disposition 
against  DncaSt  &c  and  how  great  a  disturber  he  hath  been  of  the  common 
peace  of  the  whole  country,  we  could  not  in  respect  of  the  justice  of  the  case, 
safety  of  the  country,  and  fUthfulness  of  our  friend,  do  otherwise  than  approve 
of  the  lavrfiilness  or  his  death ;  which  agreeing  so  well  with  the  Indiansr  ovm 
manners,  and  concurring  with  the  practice  of  other  nations  with  whom  we 
are  acquainted ;  we  persuaded  ourselves,  however  his  death  may  be  grievous 
at  present,  yet  the  peaceable  fruits  of  it  will  yield  not  only  matter  of  safety  to 
the  Indians,  but  profit  to  all  that  inhabit  this  continent" 

It  is  believed  that  the  reader  is  now  put  in  possession  of  every  thing  that 
the  Endish  could  say  for  themselves,  upon  the  execution  of  Miantunmnnoh, 
He  will  therefore  be  able  to  decide,  whether,  as  we  have  stated,  their  judg- 
ment was  made  up  of  one  kind  of  evidence ;  and  whether  the  Narragansets 
had  any  lawyers  to  advocate  their  cause  before  the  commissioners. 

After  ^oniunnomo/^  was  executed,  the  Narragansets  demanded  satisfhction 
of  Vncas  for  the  money  they  had  rateed  and  paid  for  the  redemption  of  their 
chief.  This  demand  was  through  the  English  commissioners ;  who,  when 
they  were  met,  in  Sept  1644,  deputed  Thomas  Statdon  to  notify  both  partiea 
to  appear  before  them,  that  they  might  decide  upon  the  case  accoroing  to 
the  evidence  which  should  be  produced.  * 

It  appears  that  ESenema,^  the  Niantick  sachem,  immediately  deputed 
WeeUniisst^  a  sachem,  Pawptamd  and  Ptanmumshey  captains,  from  the  Narra- 
gansets, with  two  of  their  men,  to  maintain  their  action  before  the  commis- 
sioners,  and  to  complain  of  some  insolences  of  Uncos  besides-f  On  a  full 
hearing,  the  commissioners  say,  that  nothing  was  substantiated  by  them* 
"Though,"  they  say,  "several  discourses  had  passed  fi-om  Uncos  and  his 
men,  that  for  such  quantities  of  wampum  and  such  parcels  of  other  goods  to 
a  great  value,  there  might  have  been  some  probability  of  sparing  his  life." 
Hence  it  appears  that  Uncos  had  actually  entered  upon  a  negotiation  with 
the  Narragansets,  as  in  the  life  ofManhmnomoh  has  been  stated ;  and  it  does 
not,  it  is  thought,  require  but  a  slight  acquaintance  with  the  general  drift  of 
these  afikirs,  to  discern,  that  Uneas  had  encouraged  the  Narragansets  to  send 

*  J\e  tame  afterwards  called  NiMigrtt,  Jtmemo  wu  doubtlem  the  prominciation,  /  being 
at  that  time  pranounced /i ;  tberefora  JMmemo  mi^t  have  btea  lOiDetiiDet  uaderstood  jKmmc- 
wto.     Winthrop  writes  tee  name  Amnttno  in  one  instance. 

t  The  nutbor  of  Taltt  of  the  hdiant  seems  dismally  cooftised  in  attempting  to  nairata 
ikese  aflain,  but  tee  Haxard,  n.  15  and  96. 
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wunpum,  that  is,  their  money,  giTing  them  to  understand  that  he  would  mN 
be  hard  with  them ;  in  so  far,  that  they  had  trusted  to  his  ffenerusity,  and  sent 
him  a  considerable  amount  The  very  ikce  of  it  shows  clearly,  that  it  was  a 
trick  of  Unctu  to  leave  the  amount  mdefinitely  stated,  which  ga?e  hiiA  the 
chance,  (that  a  knave  will  always  seize  upon,)  to  act  according  to  the  caprice 
of  his  own  mind  on  any  pretence  afterwards. 

The  commissioners  say,  that  ^  no  such  parcels  were  brought,"  though,  in 
a  few  lines  aiier,  in  their  records,  we  read :  ^  And  for  that  wampums  and 
ffoods  sent,  [to  Uncas,]  as  they  were  but  small  parcels,  and  scarce  considerable 
K>r  such  a  purjiose,"  namely,  the  redemption  of  their  chief:  and  still,  thejr 
add;  ''But  Uncos  denieth,  and  the  Narraganset  deputies  did  not  alledge, 
much  less  prove  that  anv  ransom  was  agreed,  nor  so  much  as  any  treaty 
begun  to  redeem  their  unprisoned  sachem.**  Therefore  it  appears  quite 
clear  that  Uncas  had  all  the  English  in  his  favor,  who,  to  preserve  his  iiiend- 
ship,  caressed  and  called  him  their  friend ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
agents  from  the  Narragansets  were  frowned  upon,  and  no  doubt  kbored  under 
the  disadvantage  of  not  beinff  personally  known  to  the  English. 

As  to  the  ffoods  which  Uncas  had  received,  the  comnussioners  say,  **  A 
part  of  them  [were]  disposed  [of]  by  Mianlunnomoh  himself,  to  Uncos'  coun- 
sellors and  captains,  for  some  favor,  either  past  or  hoped  fbi-,  and  part  were 
given  and  sent  to  Uncas,  and  to  his  squaw  K>r  preserving  his  life  so  long,  and 
using  him  courteously  during  his  imprisonment." 

Here  ended  this  matter ;  but  before  the  Narraganset  deputies  left  the  court, 
the  English  made  them  sign  an  agreement,  that  thev  would  not  make  war 
upon  Uncas,  **  vniill  after  the  next  planting  of  com.  And  even  tlien,  that 
they  should  give  30  days'  notice  to  the  English  before  commencing  hostili- 
ties. Also  that  if  ^  any  of  the  Nayantick  Pecotts  should  make  any  assault 
upon  Unccu  or  any  of  his,  they  would  deliver  them  up  to  the  English  to  be 
punished  according  to  their  demerits.  And  that  they  would  not  use  any 
means  to  procure  the  Mawhakes  to  come  against  Uncas  duiing  this  truce. 
.At  the  same  time  the  English  took  due  care  to  notify  the  Narraganset  com- 
missioners, by  way  of  awing  them  into  terms,  that  if  they  did  molest  the 
Mohegans,  all  the  English  would  be  upon  them. 

The  date  of  this  nereement,  if  so  we  may  call  it,  is,  "  Hartford,  the  xviijtb 
of  September,  1644,"  and  was  signed  by  four  Indians ;  one  besides  those 
named  above,  called  Chimougk, 

That  no  passage  might  be  left  open  for  excuse,  in  case  of  war,  it  was  also 
mentioned,  that  *^  proof  of  the  ransom  charged  "  must  be  made  satisfactory 
to  the  English  before  war  was  begun. 

The  power  of  Pessacus  and  Mmgrd  at  this  time  was  much  feared  by  the 
English,  and  they  were  ready  to  believe  any  reports  of  the  hostile  doings  of 
the  Narragansets,  who,  since  the  subjection  of  Uie  Pequots,  had  made  them- 
selves masters  of  all  their  neighbors,  except  the  English,  as  the  Pequots  had 
done  before  them.  The  Mohegans  were  also  in  great  fear  of  them,  as  well 
after  as  before  the  death  «of  MUmtunmnnoh ;  but  for  whose  misfortune  in 
being  made  a  prisoner  by  a  stratagem  of  Uncas,  or  his  captains,  the  English 
might  have  seen  far  greater  troubles  from  them  than  they  did,  judging  from 
the  known  abilities  of  that  great  chie£ 

There  was  «a  meeting  extraordinary"  of  the  commisdoners  of  the  United 
Colonies,  in  July,  1645,  at  Boston,  **•  concerning  the  French  business,  and  the 
wars  between  Pissicus  and  Vncus  beinff  begun."  Their  first  business  was  to 
despatch  away  messengers  to  request  me  appearance  of  the  head  men  of  the 
belligerents  to  appear  themselves  at  Boston,  or  to  send  some  of  their  chief 
men,  that  the  difficulties  between  them  might  be  settled. 

These  messengers,  Sen^eant  John  Dames,  [Davis  f]  Benedict  Arnold,  and 
Draneis  Smyth,  on  their  m^  arrival  at  Narraganset,  were  welcomed  by  the 
sachems,  wbo  offered  them  guides  to  conduct  them  to  Uncas ;  but,  either 
havinff  understood  their  intentions,  or  judging  from  their  appearance  that 
the  English  messenffers  meant  them  no  good,  changed  their  deportment 
altogether,  and  in  the  mean  time  secretly  despatched  messengers  to  the 
Nianticks  before  them,  giving  them  to  understand  what  was  going  forward. 
After  this,  say  the  messengers,  *^  there  was  nothing  but  proud  and  insolent 
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passages  [from  NinigreLl  The  Indian  guides  which  they  had  brought  with 
them  m>in  Pumhcun  and  Sokakanoeo  were,  by  frowns  and  tlireatening  speeches, 
discouraged,  and  returned;  no  other  guides  could  be  obtained."  The 
sachems  said  they  knew,  by  what  was  done  at  Hartford  last  year,  that  the 
English  would  urge  peace,  **  hU  they  were  resolved^  they  said,  to  have  no  peace 
unthoui  Uncos  his  head  J*  As  to  who  oegan  the  war,  they  cared  not,  but  they 
were  resolved  to  continue  it ;  that  if  the  English  did  not  withdraw  theur 
soldiers  from  Uncas,  they  should  consider  it  a  breach  of  former  covenants, 
and  would  procure  as  many  Mohawks  as  the  English  had  soldiers  to  bring 
against  them.  They  reviled  Uneas  for  having  wounded  himself^  and  then 
cnargioff  it  upon  them,  and  said  he  was  no  friend  of  the  English,  but  would 
now,  if  he  durst,  kill  the  English  messengers,  and  lay  that  to  them.  There- 
fore, not  beinff  able  to  proceed,  the  English  messengers  returned  to  the  Nar- 
ragansets,  ana  acquainted  Pessacus  of  what  had  passed,  desiring  he  would 
fiimish  them  with  guides;  *'he,(in  scorn,  as  they  apprehended  it,)  offered 
them  an  old  Pcacott  squaw." 

The  messengers  now  thought  themselves  in  danger  of  being  mas- 
sacred;  '^  three  Indians  with  hatchets  standing  behind  me  interpreter  in  a 
suspicious  manner,  while  he  was  speaking  with  rtasacus,  and  the  ree^  frowning 
and  expressing  much  distemper  in  their  countenance  and  carriage."  So, 
without  much  loss  of  time,  they  began  to  retrace  their  steps.  On  leaving 
Pessacus^  they  told  him  they  should  lodge  at  an  English  trading  house  not  far 
off  that  night,  and  ii*  he  wanted  to  send  any  word  to  the  English,  he  might  send 
to  them.  In  the  mominff*  he  invited  them  to  return,  and  said  he  wouldfurnish 
them  with  guides  to  visit  Uncas,  but  he  would  not  suspend  hostilities.  Not  daring 
to  risk  the  journey,  the  messengers  returned  home.  Arnold^  the  interpreter, 
testified  that  this  was  a  true  relation  of  what  had  passed,  which  is  necessary  to 
be  borne  in  mind,  as  something  may  appear,  as  we  proceed,  impeaching  th« 
veracity  of  Arnold, 

Meanwhile  the  commissioners  set  forth  an  armament  to  defend  Uncas,  at  all 
hazards.  To  justify  this  movement,  they  declare,  that,  **  considering  the  great 
provocations  offered,  and  the  necessity  we  should  be  put  unto  of  making  war 
upon  the  Narrobiggin,  &c.  and  being  also  carefid  m  a  matter  of  so  great 
weiffht  and  genenu  concernment  to  see  the  way  cleared  and  to  give  satisfaction 
to  ail  the  colonists,  did  think  fit  to  advise  with  such  of  the  magistrates  and 
elders  of  the  Massachusetts  as  were  then  at  hand,  and  also  with  some  of  the 
chief  military  commanders  there,  who  being  assembled,  it  was  then  agreed : 
First,  that  our  enpigement  bound  us  to  aid  and  defend  the  Mohegan  sachem* 
Secondly,  that  this  aid  could  not  be  intended  only  to  defend  him  and  his,  in 
his  fort  or  habitation,  but,  (according  to  the  common  acceptation  of  such 
covenants  or  engagements  considered  with  the  ground  or  occasion  thereof,)  so 
to  aid  him  as  hee  might  be  preserved  in  his  liberty  and  estate.  Thmily,  that 
this  aid  must  be  speedy,  least  he  might  be  swaUowed  up  in  the  mean  time, 
and  so  come  too  late." 

*^  According  to  the  counsel  and  determination  aforesaid,  the  commissioners, 
considering  the  present  danger  of  Uncas  the  Mohegan  sachem,  (his  fort  having 
been  divers  times  assaulted  by  a  great  army  of  the  Narrohi^gansets,  &c) 
agreed  to  have  40  soldiers  sent  with  all  expedition  for  liis  derense."  Lieu- 
tenant Atherion  and  Sergeant  John  Davis  led  this  company,  conducted  by  two  of 
^  Cyiehamakin*s^  Indians  as  guides.  Atherion  was  ordered  not  to  make  an 
**  attempt  upon  the  town  otherwise  than  in  Uncoil  defence."  Captain  Mason 
of  Connecticut  was  to  join  him,  and  take  the  chief  command.  Forty  men 
were  ordered  also  fi^m  Connecticut,  and  30  from  New  Haven  under  Lieu- 
tenaL.t  Sealjf,  In  their  instructions  to  Mason,  the  conunissioners  say,  **  We  so 
DOW  aim  at  the  protection  of  the  Mohegans,  that  we  would  have  no  opportunity 
aeglected  to  weaken  the  Narragansets  and  their  confederates,  in  their  number 
of  men,  their  cane  canoes,  wigwams,  wampum  and  goods.  We  look  upon 
the  Nianticks  as  tlie  chief  incendiaries  and  causes  of  the  war,  and  s.hould  be 
glad  they  might  first  feel  the  smart  of  it"  The  Nianticks,  therefore,  were 
particulariy  to  be  had  in  view  by  Mason,  and  he  was  informed  at  the  same 
time  that  I^assachusetts  and  Flimouth  were  forthwith  to  send  ^  another  army 
to  invade  the  Narragansets." 
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The  commissionen  now  proceeded  to  make  choice  of  a  commander  in 
chief  of  the  two  armies.  Major  Edvoard  Oibbons  waa  unaniirooasly  elected* 
In  his  instractiona  is  this  passage :  **  Whereas  the  scope  and  cause  of  this 
expedition  is  not  only  to  aid  the  Mohegans,  but  to  oflfend  the  Narragansets, 
Nianticks,  and  other  their  confederates."  He  was  directed  also  to  conclude  a 
peace  with  them,  if  they  desired  it,  provided  it  were  made  with  speckd 
reference  to  damages,  &c.  And  they  say,  <*But  withal,  according  to  our 
engagements,  you  are  to  provide  for  Uncar  fliture  safety,  that  his  plantations 
be  not  invaded,  that  his  men  and  squaws  may  attend  their  planting  and  fishing 
and  other  occasions  without  fear  or  injury,  and  F^Mrme^ume,  PonAam^ 
Sokakoifiocoy  Cutchamakm^  and  other  Indians,  finends  or  subjects  to  the  English, 
be  not  molested,"  &c 

Soon  after  the  dea&  of  Mianhamomoh,  which  was  in  September,  1643,  his 
brother  Ptssacu»j  "the  new  sachem  of  Narraganset,"  then  **a  young  man 
mbout  20,"  sent  to  Governor  fVinthrop  of  Massachusens,  as  a  present,  an  oitet 
coat,  a  girdle  of  wampum,  and  some  of  that  article  besides,  in  value  about 
£15.  The  messenger,  named  fFashMe^^  also  a  sachem,  told  the  governor  that 
his  chief  desired  to  continue  in  peace  with  the  Endish :  but  that  be  was 
•bout  to  make  war  upon  Uncos,  to  avenge  the  death  of  his  brother,  and  hoped 
they  would  not  interfere,  nor  aid  Uncos,  The  governor  said  they  wished  to 
be  at  peace  with  all  Indiana,  and  that  aU  Indians  would  be  at  peace  among 
themselves,  and  that  they  must  agree  to  this,  or  they  could  not  accept  their 
present  Washose  said  he  was  instructed  no  further  than  to  make  known  his 
mission  and  leave  the  present,  which  he  did,  and  returned  to  his  own  country. 
This  was  in  February,  1644,  N.  S.  Within  the  same  month,  the  same  messenger 
ap{>eared  again  at  Boston ;  and  "  his  errand  was,  (says  Governor  Winihrop,)  tliat, 
aeeinff  they,  at  our  request,  had  set  still  this  year,  mat  now  this  next  year  we 
would  grant  their  request,  and  sufier  them  to  fight  with  Onkus,  with  many 
arguments."  But  he  was  answered,  that  the  English  would  not  allow  such  a 
proceeding,  and  if  they  persisted  all  the  English  would  fall  upon  them. 

I^anting  time,  and  30  days  besides,  had  passed  before  die  English  sent  an 
army  to  invade  the  Narragansets.  Pessacus  and  the  other  chiefs  had  done  all 
tiie^  could  do  to  cause  the  English  to  remain  neutral,  but  now  determined  to 
wait  no  longer,  and  hostile  acts  were  committed  on  both  sides. 

The  tracutionary  account  of  Uncaps  being  besieged  in  bis  fbrt  by  the 
Narragansets  wiU  very  properly  be  looked  for  in  this  connection,  as  it  has 
not  only  adorned  some  taUs  qf  0^  Indians,  but  has  been  seriously  urged  as 
truth  in  more  imposing  forms.  What  we  are  about  to  give  is  contained  in 
a  letter,  dated  at  New  Haven,  19  September,  1796,  by  Wm.  L^ffmgweU,  and  di- 
rected Dr,  ThutmbulL 

**  At  the  time  the  Mohegan  tribe  of  Indians  were  besieged  by  the  Narragan- 
set  tribe,  in  a  fbrt  near  the  River  Thames,  between  Norwich  and  New 
London,  the  provisions  of  the  besieged  being  neariy  exhausted,  Uncas,  their 
sachem,  found  means  to  inform  the  settlers  at  ^ybrook  of  their  distress,  and  the 
danger  they  would  be  in  from  the  Narrafipansets,  if  the  Mohegan  tribe  were  cut 
off.  Ensign  T^nmts  L^jflngweU,  one  ofthe  first  settlers  there,  loaded  a  canoe 
with  beef,  com  and  peas,  and  in  the  night  time  paddk^l  fh)m  Saybrook  into  the 
Thames,  and  had  the  address  to  ffet  the  whole  into  the  fbrt  of  the  besieged  ;— 
received  a  deed  from  Uncas  of  3ie  town  of  Norwich,  and  made  his  escape 
that  very  nis^t  In  consequence  of  which,  the  besiegers,  finding  Uncas  had 
procured  relief,  raised  the  siege,  and  the  Mohegan  tribe  were  saved,  and  have 
ever  proved  strict  friends  to  the  N.  England  settlers."  f 

The  above  agrees  very  well  with  Mr.  Hude*8  account  *  When  Uncas  and 
tribe  were  attacked  by  a  potent  enemy,  and  blocked  up  in  their  fort  on  a  hill, 
by  the  side  of  the  great  river,  and  almost  starved  to  death,  Lieut.  T%m, 
ij^ngwcU,  Capt  Befy.  BrnesUr^  of  said  Norwich,  and  others,  secretly  carried 

*  Perham  the  tame  as  AwMkm, 

t  Copied  from  the  originai,  for  the  author,  bj  Rer.  Win.  Ely,  who  thus  remarks  upon  it : 
"This  tradition,  from  a  hi^y  respe<;table  source.  Trumbtdt  states  as  history j  yet,  m  some 
minor  points,  at  least,  it  would  seem  obvious  that  tae  tradition  could  not  have  mo  vtrietly 
preserved  for  160  years."    MS.  UtUr. 
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Ihek  provision,  in  tbe  night  seafionB)  upon  which  the  enemy  raised  the  sieffe."  * 
In  consideration  of  which,  "  Uncca  gave  sundry  donations  of  land,"  &cf 

At  the  con^BS  of  the  commissioners  at  Boston,  in  1645,  above  mentioned, 
it  was  ascertamed  that  the  present  from  Pessaeus  still  remained  among  them, 
and  therefore  he  might  think  it  was  probable  that  the  English  had  complied 
with  their  desires,  as  they  had  not  returned  it.  Lest  this  ^ould  be  so  under* 
stood.  Captain  Hardinf,  Mr.  Wdbomtj  and  Benedict  Jbmoldf  were  ordered  and 
commissioned  to  repair  to  the  Narraganset  country,  and  to  see,  if  possible, 
*^Pi8cu8^  Canownacus,  Janemo/*  and  other  sachems,  and  to  return  the  present 
before  mentioned,  and  to  infbrm  them  that  the  English  were  well  aware  of 
their  beeinninff  and  prosecuting  a  war  upon  Uncos,  and  their  **  having 
wouodea  and  slain  divers  of  his  men,  seized  many  of  his  canoes,  taken  some 
prisoners,  spoiled  much  of  his  com,"  refused  to  treat  with  him,  and  threaten* 
ed  the  Engush.  Nevertheless,  if  they  would  come  themselves  forthwith  to 
Bo^>ii,  they  should  be  heard  and  protected  in  their  journey,  but  that  none 
ncept  themselves  would  be  treated  with,  and  if  they  refused  to  come,  the 
Engush  were  prepared  for  war,  and  woukl  proceed  immediately  against 
them. 

Harding  and  Wdbome  proceeded  to  Providence,  where  Arnold  was  to  joiA 
them.  But  he  was  not  there,  and  they  were  informed  that  be  dared  not 
venture  among  the  Narragansets.  Whether  he  had  been  acting  the  traitor 
with  them,  or  sometiiing  quite  as  much  to  merit  condemuation,  we  will  leave 
the  reader  to  jud^e  from  the  relation.  The  two  former,  therefore,  made  use  of 
Reverend  Mr.  Jf^uznu  as  interpreter  in  their  business,  but  were  renrimanded 
by  tbe  commissioners  for  it  on  their  return.  On  goinff  to  the  Karraganset 
Bschems,  and  opening  their  business,  it  appeared  that  lul  they  were  oraered 
to  charge  them  with  was  not  true;  or,  at  least,  denied  by  them.  These 
charges,  it  appears,  had  been  preferred  by  Arnold,  and  sworn  to  upon  oathu 
The  chiefs  said  **  that  lanemo,  the  Nyantick  sachem,  had  been  ill  divers  days, 
but  had  now  sent  six  men  to  present  his  respects  to  the  English,  and  to  declare 
his  assent  and  submission  to  what  the  Narrohiggenset  sacnems  and  the  Eng- 
fish  should  agree  upon." 

It  was  in  the  end  agreed,  that  the  chiefs,  PessacuSj  Mfxam,  and  divers 
others,  should  proceed  to  Boston,  agreeably  to  the  desire  of  the  Enfflish, 
which  they  did,  in  company  with  Harding  and  WdbcmCy  who  brought  back 
tbe  old  present,  and  for  which  they  also  received  the  censure  of  the  congreesL 
They  arrived  at  Boston  just  as  the  second  levy  of  troops  were  marching  out 
fbr  their  country,  and  thus  the  expedition  was  stayed  until  the  result  of  a 
treaty  should  be  made  known. 

It  appeared,  on  a  conference  with  the  commissioners,  that  the  sachems  did 
not  fully  understand  the  nature  of  all  the  charges  against  them  before  leaving 
their  country,  and  in  justice  to  them  it  should  be  observed,  that,  so  far  as  ^e 
record  goes^  their  case  appears  to  us  the  easiest  to  be  defended  of  the  three 
parties  concerned.  They  told  the  commissioners  of  sundry  charges  they  had 
against  UncaSf  but  they  said  they  could  Hot  hear  them,  for  Uncas  was  not 

*  Some  very  beautifiil  verses  appeared  several  years  since  in  tbe  ConnecUcnt  M irror,  to 
vkieh  it  seems  tbe  above  bad  pvea  rise.  They  were  prefaced  witb  tbe  following  among 
other  obs4>rvation8  :  *'  In  tbe  neifffaborbood  of  M obegan  is  a  rude  recess,  envisoned  by  rocks, 
wlucb  sttU  retains  tbe%iame  of  £e  'cbair  of  Uneat;*  and  that  tbe  people  of  UneoM  were 
perisbing  with  buoger  when  LeJwgwtU  brought  him  relief.  We  give  tbe  foUowiog  staoxaa 
nom  it:— 

^  Tbe  monarch  sat  on  bis  rocky  throne, 
Before  him  tbe  waters  lav ; 
His  i^ards  were  shapeless  conunns  of  sloae. 
Their  lofty  helmets  with  moM  o'ergrown, 
And  tbeii  spean  of  tbe  bracken  gray. 

"  His  lamps  were  tbe  fickle  stars,  that  beamed 

Throuffb  the  veil  of  their  midnight  shroud, 
And  the  reddening  flashes  that  fitftilly  gleamed 
When  the  distantliras  of  the  war-daace  streamed 
M^re  his  foes  in  frantic  revel  screamed 

'Neath  tbeir  canopy  of  cloud/'  Ate. 

t  MS.  letter  to  Dt.  TrtmbuU^  before  cited,  and  life  of  Jfiawftwoifffc. 
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there  to  speak  for  himself;  and  that  they  had  hindered  his  heing  notified  of 
their  coming.  As  to  a  breach  of  covenant,  they  maintained,  for  some  time, 
they  had  committed  none,  and  that  their  treatment  of  the  English  had  been 
misrepresented.  **But,  (says  our  record,)  after  a  long  debate  and  some 
priuate  conferrence,  they  had  with  Serjeant  CuUicutt,  tliey  acknowledged 
they  had  brooken  promise  or  couenant  in  the  afore  menconed  warra, 
andofferred  to  make  another  truce  with  VncaSf  either  till  next  plantin^^ 
tyme,  as  they  had  done  last  yeare  at  Hartford,  or  for  a  yeare,  or  a  yeare  and 
a  quarter." 

They  had  been  induced  to  make  this  admission,  no  doubt)  by  the  persua- 
sion or  Ctdlicyt,  who,  probably,  was  instructed  to  inform  them  that  the  safety 
of  their  country  depended  upon  their  compliance  with  the  wishes  of  the  Eng- 
lish at  this  time.  An  army  of  soldiers  was  at  that  moment  parading  the 
streets,  in  all  the  pomposity  of  a  modem  training,  which  must  have  remmded 
them  of  the  honible  destruction  of  their  kindred  at  Mystic  eight  years 
before. 

The  proposition  of  a  truce  being  objected  to  by  the  English,  ''one  of  the 
sachems  onered  a  stick  or  a  wand  to  the  commissioners,  expressing  himself 
that  therewith  they  put  the  power  and  disposition  of  the  war  into  their  hands, 
and  desired  to  know  what  the  English  would  requirt  of  them/*  They  were 
answered  that  the  ex]3enses  and  trouble  they  bad  caused  the  English  were 
very  great,  ''besides  the  damage  Vncaa  had  sustained;  yet  to  show  their 
tnoaemcony  they  would  require  of  them  but  twoo  thousand  fathome  of  white 
^  wampon  for  their  owne  satisfaccon,"  but  that  they  should  restore  to  Uncas  all 
the  captives  and  canoes  taken  from  him,  and  make  restitution  for  all  the  com 
they  had  spoiled.  As  for  the  last-mentioned  offence,  the  sachems  asserted 
there  had  been  none  such ;  for  U  was  not  the  manner  of  the  Indians  to  de- 
stroy com. 

This  most  excellent  and  indirect  reproof  must  have  had  no  small  effect  on 
those  who  beard  it,  as  no  doubt  some  of  the  actors  as  well  as  the  advisers  of 
the  destmction  of  the  Lidians'  com,  previous  to  and  during  the  Pequot  war, 
were  now  present :  Block  Island,  and  the  fertile  fields  upon  the  shores  of  the 
Connecticut,  must  have  magnified  before  their  imaginations. 

Considering,  therefore,  that  this  char^  was  merely  imaginary,  and  that 
Uncas  had  taken  and  killed  some  of  their  people,  the  Enfflish  consented  that 
Uncas  *^ might"  restore  such  captives  and  canoes  as  he  had  taken  from  them. 
Finally,  they  agreed  to  pay  the  wampum,  "craning  onely  some  ease  in  the 
manner  and  tymes  of  payment,**  and  on  the  evening  of  "  ^  xxvijffc  of  the  6 
month,  (August,)  1645,"  articles  to  the  foUowing  eflect  were  signed  hy  the 
principal  Indians  present : — 

1.  That  the  Narragansets  and  Nianticks  had  made  war  upon  the  Mohegans 
contrary  to  former  treaties;  that  the  English  had  sent  messengers  to  them 
without  success,  which  had  made  them  prepare  for  war. 

2.  That  chiefs  duly  authorized  were  now  at  Boston,  and  having  acknowl- 
edged their  breach  of  treaties,  having  "  thereby  not  only  endamaged  VhcaSf 
but  had  brought  much  charge  and  trouble  vpon  all  the  English  colonies, 
which  they  confest  were  just  mey  should  satisfy." 

3.  That  the  sachems  agree  for  their  nations  to  pay  t$  the  English  2000 
Auhom  "  of  good  white  wampum,  or  a  third  part  of  good  black  wampem- 
peage,  in  four  payments,  namely,"  500  fathom  in  20  days,  500  in  four  months, 
500  at  or  before  next  planting  time,  and  500  in  two  years,  which  the  English 
agree  to  accept  as  full  "  satimccon." 

4.  That  each  party  of  the  Indians  was  to  restore  to  the  other  all  thinss 
taken,  and  where  canoes  were  destroyed,  others  "in  the  roome  of  thenot,  fi3l 
as  good,"  were  to  be  given  in  return.  The  En^ish  obligated  themselves  for 
Uncas, 

5.  That  as  many  matters  cannot  be  treated  of  on  account  of  the  absence  of 
Uncas,  they  are  to  be  deferred  until  the  next  meeting  of  the  commissioneri 
at  Hartford,  in  Sept  1646,  where  both  parties  should  be  heard. 

6.  The  Narraganset  and  Niantic  sachems  bind  themselves  to  keep  peacd 
with  the  English  and  their  successors,  "and  with  Fncas  the  Mohegan  sachefn 
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and  bis  men,  with  Vssamequm,^  Pomhaaiiy  Sokaknoocoy  CutckamaHn,  iS%omian,t 
Passaconatocyj  and  all  otbeis.  And  that,  in  case  difficulties  occur,  tliey  are 
to  apply  to  the  English. 

7.  They  promise  to  deliver  up  to  the  English  all  fugitives  who  shall  at  any 
time  be  found  anions  them ;  to  pay  a  yearlv  tribute,  "  a  month  before  Indian 
har?est,  every  year  alter  this,  at  Boston,"  ''for  all  such  Pecotts  as  live  amon^ 
tbem,"  according  to  the  treaty  of  1638 ;  J  "  namely,  one  fatiiom  of  white 
wampum  for  each  Pequot  man,  and  half  a  fathom  for  each  Poacott  youth, 
and  one  hand  length  of  wampum  for  each  Peacott  man-child;  and  if  fVeek- 
wash  Cake§  refuse  to  pay  this  tribute  for  any  Peacotts  with  him,  the  Narro- 
bigganset  sagamoies  promise  to  assist  the  English  against  him ; "  and  to  yield 
op  to  the  English  the  whole  Pequot  country. 

8.  The  8ach<  ms  promise  to  deliver  four  of  their  children  into  the  hands  of 
the  English,  *'viz^  Pissacus  his  eldest  sonn,  the  soon  of  TassaqxianawiUy 
lRt>ther  to  PissacuSj  Aicashanoe  his  sonn,  and  Ewmx^tso^s  sonn,  a  Nyantick,  to 
be  kept  as  pledges  or  hostages,"  until  the  wampum  should  be  all  paid,  and  the^ 
had  met  Uncos  at  Hartford,  and  Jantmo  and  ff^e^ibll  had  signed  these  arti- 
cles. As  the  children  were  to  be  sent  for,  fVUowashy  Pomamse,  Jawassot,  and 
Wimghwamino  offered  their  persons  as  security  for  their  delivery,  who  were 
accepted. 

9.  Both  tbe  securities  and  hostages  were  to  be  supported  at  the  charge  of 
the  English. 

10.  That  if  any  hostilities  were  committed  while  this  treaty  was  making, 
and  before  its  provisions  were  known,  such  acts  not  to  be  considered  a  viola- 
tioD  thereof! 

11.  They  agree  not  to  sell  any  of  their  lands  without  the  consent  of  the 
eommissioners. 

12.  If  any  Pequots  should  be  foimd  among  them  who  had  murdered  Eng- 
fish,  they  were  to  be  delivered  to  the  EnglisL  Here  follow  the  names,  wiUi 
a  mark  to  each. 

Pessecus, 
AuMSAAQUEN,  IT  depuhf 

for  the  Manhdtij 
Abdas, 
Pom  MUSH, 
cutchamakins, 
Weekesawno, 

WiTTOWASH. 

We  do  not  see  Mexam^s  or  Miximno^s  name  among  the  signers,  although 
he  is  mentioned  as  being  present,  imless  another  name  was  then  applied  to 
him.  There  were  four  interpreters  employed  upon  the  occasion,  namely, 
Serjeant  OuUiciU  and  his  Indian  man,  Cuicharnakin  and  Josias,** 

From  this  time  to  the  next  meeting  of  the  commissioners,  the  country 
aeems  not  to  have  been  much  disturbed.  In  the  mean  time,  however,  Uncatf 
without  any  regard  to  the  promise  and  obligations  tbe  English  had  laid  them- 
selves under  for  him,  undertook  to  chastise  a  Narraganset  sachem  for  some 
alleged  ofi^nce.  On  opening  their  congress,  at  New  Haven,  letters  from  Mr. 
Morton  and  Mr.  Peters,  at  requot,  were  read  by  the  commissioners,  giving 
accounts  of  Uncas*s  perfidy.  The  complainants  were  sent  to,  and  informed 
that  Uneas  was  shortly  to  be  there,  and  tnat  they  should  bring  their  proof  in 
order  to  a  trial. 

Meanwhile  Uneas  came,  who,  after  waiting  a  few  days,  and  his  accusers 
not  appearing,  was  examined  and  dismissed.  It  appears  that  the  English  at 
Nameoke,  since  Saybrook,  were  the  suffering  parnr,  as  their  ncighl^rhood 
was  the  scene  of  Uncaps  depredationa  Of  some  of  the  charges  he  acknowl- 
edged himself  guilty,  especially  of  fightinff  J^edcwash  [Wequash]  Cookt  so 
Dear  to  the  plantation  at  Pequot ;  although  he  alle^d  that  some  of  the  Eng- 
lish there  had  encouraged  freqaash  to  hunt  up^n  his  lands.    He  was  inform^ 

*  OuMcmequin.  t  Perhaps  ^loshamm,  or  Sholan, 

t  See  page  61,  anU  ^   Wtquath  Cook,  J  WepUtamock, 

1  Awasequm.  **  Soo  of  Chikatmbut,  probably. 
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that  his  brother  had  also  been  guilty  of  some  offeDce,  but  neither  the  accuser 
nor  the  accused  were  present,  and,  therefore,  It  could  not  be  acted  upon.  Sc^ 
after  a  kind  of  r^primand^  Uncos  was  dismissed,  as  we  have  just  mentioned. 
But  before  he  had  left  the  town,  Mr.  Wm,  Morton  arrived  at  court,  with  tliree 
Indians,  to  maintain  the  action  against  him ;  he  was,  therefore,  called  in,  and  a 
hearing  was  had,  *^  but  the  commissioners  founde  noe  cause  to  alter  the  former 
writinge  giuen  hhn."  This  was  as  regarded  the  aftair  with  Weauash,  Mr. 
Morton  tl^n  produced  a  Pequot  powwow,  named  Wcanpuskdy  wno,  he  said, 
had  charged  Uncos  with  having  hired  him  to  do  violence  to  another  Indian,  or 
to  procure  it  to  be  done,  which  accordingly  was  effected,  the  Indian  being 
wounded  with  a  hatchet  This  crime  was  at  first  laid  to  the  charge  of  H'e- 
quash,  as  Uncos  had  intended.  "But  after  [wards,]  the  Pequat's  powwow^ 
troubled  in  conscience,  could  have  no  rest  till  he  had  discoured  Vncus  to  be 
the  author."  He  first  related  his  ffuilt  to  Robin^*  an  Indian  servant  of  Mr. 
Wxnihrop ;  but,  to  the  surprise  of  ue  whole  court,  Wampvshet,  the  only  wit- 
ness, on  beinff  questioned  through  Mr.  Stanton^  the  interpreter,  told  a  story 
diametrically  tne  reverse  of  what  he  had  before  stated.  "  He  cleared  Vncvs^ 
and  cast  the  plot  and  guilt  vpon  J^tckwash  Cooke  and  Robin ; "  **  and  though 
the  other  two  Pequats,  whereof  the  one  was  Robin^s  brother,  seemed  much 
oflfended,"  and  said  Uncos  had  hired  him  to  alter  his  charge,  "yet  he  persisted, 
and  said  ^'eckwosk  Cookt  and  Robin  had  giuen  him  a  payre  of  breeches,  and 
promised  him  25  fadome  of  wampum,  to  cast  the  plot  upon  Fncus,  and  that  the 
English  plantacon  and  Pe(]^uats  Knew  it.  ^  The  commissioners  abhorring  this 
diuuish  falshoode,  and  advismge  VncuSf  if  he  expected  any  favoure  and  respect 
from  the  English,  to  haue  no  hand  in  any  such  designes  or  vniust  wayes.** 

Hence  it  appears  that  the  court  did  not  doubt  much  of  the  viUany  of  Uncos. 
but,  for  reasons  not  required  here  to  be  named,  he  was  treated  as  a  fond 
parent  often  treats  a  disobedient  child ;  reminded  of  the  end  to  which  such 
crimes  lead ;  and  seem  to  threaten  chastisement  in  their  words,  while  their 
deportment  holds  out  quite  difierent  language. 

At  the  congress  of  the  United  Colonies,  at  Boston,  in  July,  1647,  Mr.  John 
fFxnthrop  of  Connecticut  presented  a  petition,  "  in  the  name  of  many  Pequatts," 
in  the  preamble  of  whicn  Ceumomon  and  Obeckiquod  are  named,  requesting 
that  they  might  have  liberty  to  dwell  somewhere  under  the  protection  of  the 
English,  which  they  might  appoint  They  acknowledged  that  their  sachems 
and  people  had  done  very  iU  against  the  English  formerTy^,  for  which  they  had 
Justly  sufiered  and  been  rightfully  conquered  by  the  English ;  but  that  they  had 
bad  no  hand,  bv  consent  or  otherwise,  in  shedding  the  blood  of  the  English, 
and  that  it  was  by  the  advice  of  JSTecauosh  f  that  they  fled  from  their  country, 
being  promised  by  him  that  the  English  would  not  hurt  them,  if  they  did  not 
join  against  them.  The  names  of  62  craving  pardon  and  protection  were  at 
the  same  time  communicated. 

In  answer  the  commissioners  say,  that  while  Wequask  lived  he  had  made  no 
mention  of  "such  innocent  Pequats,  or  firom  any  other  person  since  f  and  on 
"  enquiry  from  Thomas  StanJton,  from  /bxon,  one  of  Uncus  his  men,  and  at  last 
by  confession  of  the  Pequats  present,  found  that  some  of  the  petitioners  were 
in  Mistick  fort  in  fight  against  the  English,  and  fled  away  in  the  smoke,^  and 
that  others  were  at  other  times  in  arms  against  the  English  and  Mohegans, 
and,  therefore,  the  ground  of  their  petition  was  false  and  deoeitfiiL 

It  appears  that  tl^y  had  taken  refuge  under  Uncos,  who  had  promised  them 
good  usage,  which  was  probably  on  condition  that  they  should  pay  him  a 
tribute.    They  resided  at  this  time  at  Namyok. 

At  die  same  court,  Obeckiquod  complained  that  Uncos  had  forcibly  taken 
away  his  wife,  and  criminally  obliged  ner  to  live  with  him.  "  Foxon  being 
present,  as  Uncases  depu^,  was  questioned  about  this  base  and  uusufferable 
outrage ;  he  denied  that  tfncas  either  took  or  kept  away  Obechiquod^s  wife  by 
fi>rce,  and  afiSrmed  that  [on]  ObechimuHTs  withdrawing,  with  other  PequotSi 

*  Ui»  Indian  name  was  Catmanumf  perhaps  the  game  as  Catsaiswnatfumj  or  CaMumemoHf 
Ac, 

t  Wequa^f  the  traitor.  He  became  a  noted  preying  Indian,  after  the  Pequot  war,  and 
was  supposed  to  have  died  by  poijon.  Frequent  mention  will  be  found  of  him  elsewhere  in 
oar  won. 
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from  Vncasj  his  wife  reftised  to  go  with  bim ;  and  that,  amonc  the  iDdiaiMi^  it  it 
OfldU  when  a  wife  so  deserts  he»  husband,  another  may  take  ner.  Obechtquod 
affirmed  that  Uneas  had  dealt  criminally  before,  and  still  kept  her  against 
herwilL" 

Though  not  satisfied  in  point  of  {uoof  the  conuniaaionerB  said,  **  Yet  ab- 
horing  mat  lustful  adulterous  carriage  of  Uncas,  as  it  is  acknowledged  and 
mictinsed  by  Foxan^^  and  ordered  that  he  should  restore  the  wife,  and  that 
ObecAt^Mod  have  Uberty  to  settle  under  the  protection  of  the  English,  where 
ihej  should  direct* 

Complaints  at  this  time  were  as  thick  upon  the  head  of  Uncas  as  can  well 
be  conceived  o^  and  still  we  do  not  imagine  that  half  the  crimes  he  was  guilty 
of^  are  on  record.  Another  Indian  named  Sancms,  at  the  same  time,  complain- 
ed that  be  had  dealt  in  like  manner  with  the  wife  of  another  chie^  since  dead ; 
that  he  had  taken  away  his  com  and  beans,  and  attempted  his  life  also.  The 
court  say  they  found  no  proof^  ^  first  or  last,  of  these  charges,"  still,  as  to  the 
com  and  beans,  **  Foxon  conceives  Uneas  seized  it  because  Sannop^  with  a 
Pequot,  in  a  disorderly  manner  withdrew  himself  from  Uncas/'  Hence  it 
teems  not  much  evidence  was  required,  as  Uncases  deputy  uniformly  pleaded 
gaihy ;  and  the  court  could  do  no  less  than  order  that,  on  investigation,  he 
Aoiud  make  restitution.  As  to  Santtop,  who  was  **  no  Pecjuot,*'  but  a  ^  Con- 
necticut Indian,"  he  had  Uberty  to  live  under  the  protection  of  the  En^ish 
also. 

To  the  charges  of  the  Pequots  against  CThcof,  of  ^  his  vnjustice  and  tyranny, 
drawini^  wampam  from  them  vpon  new  pretences,"  ^they  say  they  haua 
giuen  him  wampam  40  times  since  they  came  vnder  him,  and  that  they  haue 
tent  wampam  by  him  to  the  English  25  times,"  and  had  no  account  that  he 
ever  delivered  it ;  it  was  answered  by  Jbxon,  that  Uncas  had  received  wam- 
pum divers  times  as  tribute,  but  denied  that,  in  particular,  any  had  been  given 
nim  for  the  EugUah,  and  that  ''he  thinks  the  nomber  of'^25  times  to  be 
tllMrether  false." 

Toere  were  a  long  train  of  charges  against  Uneas  for  his  oppression  of  the 
Pequots,  which  when  the  commissioners  had  heard  through,  they  "  ordered 
that  Vneus  be  duly  reproyed,  and  seriously  enforme4  that  the  Enfflish  cannot 
owne  or  protect  him  iik  any  vnlawful,  much  lease  trecherous  and  outrageous 
eoursea"  And  notwithstanding  the  commissioners  seem  not  to  doubt  of  the 
lascality  of  their  ally,  yet  nothing  seems  to  have  been  done  to  relieve  the- 
distressed  Pequots,  because  thal^  **afler  the  [Pequot]  warre  they  spared  the 
fines  of  such  as  had  noe  hand  in  the  blonde  of  the  English."  To  say  the  least 
of  which,  it  is  a  most  extraordinary  consideration,  that  because  some  innocent 
people  had  not  been  destroyed  in  war,  they  might  be  harassed  according  as- 
the  caprice  of  abandoned  minds  might  dictate. 

Mr.  John  ffinlhrop  next  prefers  a  complaint  against  Uncas  fipom  aoother 
niarter :  the  Nipmiucs  had  oeen  attacked,  in  164^  by  190  Mobegans,  under 
Mweauoj  a  brotner  of  Uncas,  It  does  not  appear  that  he  killed  any  ef  them, 
but  ronbed  them  of  efiects  to  a  great  amount ;  amonff  which  are  enumerate 
35  fathom  of  wampum,  10  copper  kettles,  10  *^  great  neinpen  baskets,"  many 
bear  skins,  deer  skins,  &c.  Of  this  charge  Fi>xon  said  Uncas  was  not  guilty, 
fin-  diat  he  knew  nothing  of  J^owtgutCs  proceedings  in  it ;  that  at  the  time  or ' 
it  [September]  Uncas,  with  his  chief  counsellors,  was  at  New  Haven  wid^  the 
commissioners  of  the  United  Colonies;  and  that  Abtre^ua  had  at  the  same 
time  robbed  some  of  Uncas's  own  people. 

It  was  abo  urged  by  Wintkrop,  that  not  long  before  the  meeting  of  the  com- 
BiisnonerB  in  September,  1647,  this  same  Mtcequa  had  been  with  40  or  50  men 
to  Fidiei^s  Islano,  where  he  had  broken  up  a  canoe  belonging  to  bim,  and  greatly 
darmed  his  man  and  an  Indian  who  were  there  at  that  time.  That  A/owequa 
■ext  **  hoyered  against  the  English  plantation,  in  a  suspicious  manner,  with  40 
or  50  of  his  men,  many  of  them  armed  with  gunn&  to  the  affrightment  not 
ooely  of  the  Indians  on  the  shore  {soe  that  some  of  them  began  to  bring  their 
goods  to  the  English  bouses)  but  divers  of  the  English  themselues." 

*  This  ctneT  it  the  same,  we  believe,  called  in  a  later  part  of  the  records  (Hazard,  ii.  413) 
Ahkaehiektoood.  He  was  fined^  with  seven  others,  ten  fathom  of  wampom  for  gping  to  figkl. 
te  Foconptuck  Indians  «iih  Vneut,  m  the  summer  of  1609. 

14»  L 
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These  cliaivef  beiag  admitted  hv  Jtam,  the  conmuMioQen  ^ordered  tiiK 
Vncus  firom  tnem  be  mlly  informedi  that  he  must  either  regulate  and  contlkiue 
his  brother  in  a  righteous  and  peaceable  Grame  for  the  future  voderstandiuge, 
and  providinff  that  vpon  due  proof  due  restitution  to  be  made  to  such  as  haue 
been  Mrronged  by  him,  or  else  wholy  disert  and  leaue  him,  that  the  Narragen- 
■ett  and  others  may  requere^  and  recouer  satisfhction  as  they  can.** 

We  pass  now  to  the  year  1651,  omitting  to  notice  some  fow  events  mors  or 
less  connected  with  our  subject,  which,  in  another  chapter,  may  properly  pass 
under  review. 

Last  year,  TTunnas  SkmUm  had  been  ordered  ''to  get  an  account  of  die  num- 
ber and  names  of  the  several  Pequots  living  among  the  Narragansets,  Nianticks, 
or  Moheffan  Indians,  &c^  who,  by  an  agreement  made  after  the  Pequot  war,  are 
iustly  tributaries  to  the  Elnglisb  colonies,  and  to  receive  the  tribute  due  for  this 
bust  year."  Stanton  now  appeared  as  interpreter,  and  with  him  came  alss 
Unc€U  and  seVeral  of  his  mefi,  fFequash  Cook  and  some  of  **Atnfuicrq/f«'*  men, 
'^Robert,  a  Pequot,  sometimes  a  servant  to  Mr.  fftntkropy  and  some  with  him. 
and  some  Pequots  livine  on  Long  Island."  T%ey  at  this  tune  delivered  31S 
fiithom  of  wampum.    Of  this  Uncat  brought  79,  Mmgrei's  men  91,  &c 

''This  wampum  being  laid  down,  Unau  and  others  of  the  Pequots 
demanded  whv  this  tribute  was  required,  how  long  it  was  to  continue,  and 
whether  the  children  to  be  bom  hereafter  were  to  pay  it"  They  we« 
answered  that  the  tribute  had  been  due  yearly  fix)m  the  Pequots  since  1636^ 
on  account  of  their  murders,  wars,  &c.  upon  the  English.  *^  Wherefore  the 
commissioners  might  have  required  bQth  account  ana  payment,  as  of  a  just 
debt,  for  time  past,  but  are  contented,  if  it  be  thankflifly  accepted,  to  remit 
what  is  past,  accounting  only  from  1650,  when  Thomas  Stanton^s  employment 
and  salary  began."  Also  that  the  tribute  should  end  in  ten  years  more,  and 
&at  children  hereafter  bom  should  be  exempt  Hitherto  all  male  children 
were  taxed. 

The  next  matter  with  which  we  shall  proceed,  has,  in  the  Hfe  of  Oioom^ 
^utn,  been  merely  fenced  at,  and  reserved  for  this  place,  to  which  it  more 
Droperly  belongs. 

We  nave  now  arrived  to  the  year  1661,  and  it  was  in  the  spring  of  this  year 
that  a  war  broke  out  between  tincai  and  the  old  saokem  before  named,  h, 
seems  very  clear  that  the  Wampanoags  had  been  friendly  to  the  Narraganseti^ 
for  a  long  time  previous;  being  separated  from  them,  were  not  ofleo 
involved  in  their  troubles.  They  saw  how  VhcM  was  favored  by  the  Engltah, 
and  were,  therefore,  careful  to  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  Mohegans,  from 
whom  they  were  still  ferther  removed.  Of  the  rise,  progress  and  termination 
of  their  war  upon  the  Quabaogs,  a  tribe  of  Nipmuks  nelonging  to  Wasawuigint 
the  reader  may  gather  the  most  important  facts  from  some  documents,*  wliich 
we  shall  in  the  next  place  lay  before  him. 

^MsRcniinTs  db  QuABACoinc,  or  a  declaration  of  the  dealings  of  Umetm 
md  the  Mohegiu  Indians,  to  certain  Indians  the  inhabitants  of  Quabaconk, 
81, 3d  mo.  1661. 

<*  About  ten  weeks  since  Uncat^  son,  accompanied  with  70  Indians,  set  upon 
die  Indians  at  Quabaconk,  and  slew  three  persons,  and  carried  away  six  pris- 
oners; among  which  were  one  squaw  and  her  two  children,  whom  when  he 
bad  brought  to  the  fort,  Uncos  dismissed  the  squaw,  on  coDditions  that  she 
would  go  home  and  bring  him  £25  in  peag,  two  gims  and  two  blankets,  for 
the  release  of  herself  and  her  children,  which  as  yet  she  hath  not  done,  being 
retained  b^  the  sagamore  of  Weshakeim,  in  hopes  that  their  league  with  tlie 
English  wUI  firee  them. 

^  At  the  same  time  he  carried  away  also,  in  stuff  and  money,  to  the  value 
of  £37,  and  at  such  time  as  Uncas  received  notice  of  the  displeasure  of  the 
English  in  the  Massachusetts  by  the  worriiipfbl  Mr.  Hlnihrop^  he  insolendy 
laughed  them  to  scorn,  and  professed  that  he  would  still  go  on  as  he  had 
begun,  and  assay  who  dares  to  controll  him.  Moreover,  four  days  nnea 
there  came  home  a  prisoner  that  escaped ;  two  yet  remaining,  whom  Unca$ 

•  Ib  manuteripty  aad  never  befote  pobliahxi. 
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direstenfly  rbe  one  of  tbem  to  kitt,  and  the  other  to  eeV  away  as  a  elaye,  nnM 
still  threatens  to  eontinue  his  war  against  them,  notwithstantnng  any  prohibit 
don  whatsoever;,  whose  very  threats  are  so  terrible,  that  our  Indians  dare  BOl 
wander  far  from  the  towns  about  the  Indians  fbr  fear  of  surprise. 

From  the  relatioii  of 

Pambassita, 
and  testHDOBy  of 

WjkMAUABtn, 

QUAqiTB^^UUirSET, 

and  othen.* 

From  this  narrative  if  is  very  plain  that  UncoB  cared  very  little  for  die  ^Hv- 
pleasure  of  the  English :  it  is  plain,  also,  that  he  knew  as  wcll«  as  they  what 
kept  them  from  dicing  as  severely  with  him  as  with  the  Narragansets,  his 
neighbors.  They  must  succumb  to  him,  to  keep  him  in  a  temper  to  aid  ia 
fighting  their  battles  when  called  upon.  Hence,  when  he  had  committed  the 
crosBest  insults  on  other  Indians,  the  wheels  of  justice  often  moved  so  slow, 
oiat  they  arrived  not  at  their  object  until  it  had  become  quite  another  matter. 
It  must,  however,  be  considered,  that  the  English  were  very  peculiarly  sit- 
uated— upon  the  very  margin  of  an  unknown  wudemess,  inclosed  but  on  one 
side  by  Indians,  whose  chief  business  was  war.  They  had  destroyed  the 
Pequots,  but  this  only  added  to  their  fears,  for  they  knew  that  revenge  lurked 
itiM  in  the  breasts  of  many,  who  only  were  waiting  for  an  opportunity  to 
cratify  it ;  t))erefbre,  so  long  as  one  of  the  most  numerous  tribes  could  pcf"^ 
Sly  be  kept  on  tbeur  side,  the  English  considered  themselves  in  safety.  Thej 
had  made  many  missteps  in  iheir  proceeding  with  the  Indians,  owing  some- 
timee  to  one  cause  and  sometimes  to  anomer,  for  which  now  there  was  no 
remedy ;  and  it  is  doubtfbl  whether,  even  at  this  day,  if  any  set  of  men  wers 
to  go  into -an  unknown  region  and  settle  among  wild  men,  that  they  wouM 
set  along  with  them  so  much  better  than  our  fathers  did  with  the  Indians 
here,  as  some  may  have  imagined.  These  are  considerations  which  must  be 
taken  into  account  m  estimating  the  *^  wrongs  of  the  Indians."  They  seeai 
^  more  necessary  in  this  place ;  fbr,  in  the  biography  of  UncaSf  there  is  af 
much,  perhaps,  to  censure  regarding  the  acts  of  me  English,  as  in  any  other 
article  of  InaiiHi  history. 

The  narrative  jnst  recited,  being  sent  hi  to  the  court  of  Massaehusetts, 
referred  to  a  select  committee^  who,  on  die  1  June,  reported. 

That  letters  should  be  sent  to  Uncas,  signifying  how  sensible  the  court 
of  the  injuries  he  had  done  them,  by  his  outrage  upon  the  Indians  of  Quabtt- 
eonk,  who  lived  und^  their  sagamore,  Was»a$nagin^  as  set  forth  hi  the 
Barrative.  That,  therefi>re,  they  now  desired  him  to  give  up  the  capdves  and 
make  restitution  for  all  the  goods  taken  fh>m  them,  md  to  forbear  m  time  te 
come  aJl  such  unlawful  acts.  That,  if  Wasscanagin  or  his  subjects  had  or 
sboukl  do  him  or  his  subjects  any  wrong,  the  English  would,  upon  due 
pn>o(  cause  recompense  to  be  made.  Also  that  UnM$  be  given  to  under- 
stand and  assured,  that  if  he  Hfefuse  to  comply  with  the  request,  they  were 
then  resolved  to  riffbt  the  mjuries  upon  him  and  his,  and  for  all  costs  they 
might  be  put  to  in  the  service.  *<  That  for  the  encouragement  and  safedr  of 
the  nyd  ffd$$ttmafnn  and  his  subjects,  there  be  by  order  of  Major  JVulard 
tiiree  or  four  armed  men,  well  accomodate  in  all  respects,  with  a  proporcon 
of  powder,  buUetts  and  match  sent  flrom  Lancaster  to  Quabaconh  vnto  the 
nyd  Wassamagin^  there  to  stay  a  night  or  two,  and  to  shoote  of  their  mu«- 
quets  so  oflen,  and  in  such  wise,  as  the  n^jor  shall  direct,  to  terrifie  the 
enemies  of  ffoMomaginy  and  so  to  return  home  again.**  To  inform  Wamtmm 
gin  and  his  subjects,  that  the  authorities  of  Massachusetts  would  esteem  it  aa 
acknowledgment  of  their  regard,  if  they  would  permit  them  to  have  tke 
captives  to  be  recovered  from  UncaSy  to  oring  them  up  in  a  proper  manlier^ 
that  th^  might  be  serviceable  to  their  fiien£,  &c.  Also,  **aduice  and  re- 
quire froisamaftm  and  his  men  to  be  verie  carefuJl  of  iniuring  or  any  Wftji 
prouoking  of  rncof ,  or  any  of  his  men,  as  he  will  answer  our  displeiugi 
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ibereiD,  and  incurr  due  puniahtnent  for  the  same.''  That  if  Unau  committed 
any  other  hostile  acts,  he  must  complain  to  tliem,  &c.*  Thus  ffasiomegvn 
was  as  much  threatened  as  Uncoi, 

Matters  seem  to  have  remained  thus  until  the  meeting  of  the  commissioD- 
ors  in  September  foUowing;  when,  in  due  course,  the  business  was  called  up, 
and  acted  upon  as  follows : — 

*^  Vpon  complaint  nuide  to  the  comissionars  of  the  Massachusetts  againat 
FnkaSy  this  following  message  was  sent  to  him : — 

<*  Vncas*  wee  haue  receiued  information  and  complaint  from  the  generaU 
court  of  the  Massachusetts  of  youer  hostile  invading  of  fFosameqitin  and  the 
Indians  of  Quabakutt,  whoe  are  and  longe  haue  bine  subjects  to  the  English, 
killing  some  and  carrying  away  others ;  spovling  theire  goods  to  the  vallue  of 
dSlb.  as  they  aile^**  That  he  had  done  this  contrary  to  his  covenants,  and 
had  taken  no  .notice  of  the  demands  of  the  Massachusetts,  though  some  time 
aince  they  had  ordered  him  to  deliver  up  the  captives,  make  remuneration, 
&c.  And  to  all  he  had  returned  no  answer ;  **  which,^  continues  the  letter, 
**  seemes  to  bee  an  insolent  and  proud  carriage  of  youers.  We  cannot  but 
wonder  att  it,  and  must  beare  witeess  against  it"  He  v^as,  as  before,  required 
to  return  the  captives,  &c  and  give  reasons  for  his  operations ;  and  if  he 
nef^lected  to  do  so,  the  Massachusetts  were  at  liberty  to  right  themselves. 

m  the  mean  time,  as  we  apprehend,  a  letter  from  Uncat  was  received,  writ- 
ten by  Captain  Maalon^  which  viras  as  follows : — 

*^  Whereas  there  was  a  warrant  sent  firom  the  court  of  Boston,  dated  m  my 
last  to  VncaSy  sachem  of  Mohegen,  wherin  it  was  declared  vpon  the  com- 
l^aint  of  WtBom/tquen^  f  a  sachem  subject  to  the  Massachusetts,  that  the  said 
Vncas  had  offered  great  violence  to  theire  subjects  at  Quabauk,  killing  some  and 
taking  others  captiue ;  which  warrant  came  not  to  Uncasy  not  aboue  £20  daies 
before  these  presents,  who,  being  sunmioned  by  Migor  Mm  Masony  in  full 
•cope  of  the  said  warrant,  wherein  he  was  deeply  charged  if  he  did  not  return 
the  captiues,  and  £33  damage,  then  the  Massachusetts  would  recouer  it  by 
force  of  armes,  which  to  him  was  ueiy  grieuous :  professing  he  was  altiM^ether 
ignorant  that  they  were  subjects  belonging  to  the  Massachusetts ;  and  further 
Mid  that  they  were  none  of  WesamequerCs  men,  but  belonging  to  Onoptquin,  his 
deadly  enemie,  whoe  was  there  borne ;  one  of  the  men  then  taken  v^as  hia 
own  cousin,  who  had  formerly  fought  against  him  in  his  ovm  person ;  and  yett 
sett  him  att  libertie ;  and  further  saith  that  all  the  captiues  were  sent  home. 
Alsoe  that  Wesamt^u!n\^s\  son  |  and  diuers  of  his  men  had  fought  against  him 
diuers  times.  This  he  desired  might  bee  returned  as  his  answare  to  the 
oomissioners. 

*^AtUxandtr  allis  WamsutkL  sachem  of  Sowamsett,  beinff  now  att  Plymoutb, 
bee  chaUenged  Quabauke  Indians  to  belong  to  him ;  and  nuther  said  that  hee 
did  warr  against  Vnca$  this  summei^  on  that  account§ 

Signed  by 

John  Mason.** 


*  Here  end  our  MSS.  relating  to  this  affair. 

t  By  this  it  would  seem  that  Massatoit  had,  for  some  tune,  resided  among  the  Nipmacks. 
He  had,  probably,  given  up  Pokanoket  to  his  sons. 

t  There  can  scarce  be  a  doubt  that  this  refers  to  Alexander,  and  that  the  next  paragraph 
euofirms  it }  hence  Matsasoit  was  alive  in  May,  1661,  as  we  have  before  stated.  And  the 
above  letter  of  Mason  was  probably  written  in  September,  or  while  the  commissioners  were 
in  session. 

6  It  seems  a]wa3r8  to  have  been  uncertain  to  whom  the  Nipmucks  belonged.  Rmr 
WUliams  savs,  in  1668,  "  That  all  the  Neepmucks  were  unquesUonahlv  subject  to  the  P«an- 
higonset  sachems,  and,  in  a  special  manner,  to  Mefksak,  the  son  of  Cfamtoumcus,  and  late 
husband  to  this  old  Squaw- Saektmf  now  only  surviving.  I  have  abundant  and  daily  proof  of 
it,"^.    Ma.  letter.    See  life  itfastasoi^,  b.  ii.  eh.  fi. 

At  one  time,  KuUhamakin  claimed  some  of  the  Nipaiuckf,  or  consented  to  be  made  a  tool 
of  by  some  of  them,  for  some  private  end.    But  Mr.  Pmchon  said  they  would  not  own  him  as 
a  sachem  any  longer  **  than  tne  sun  shined  upon  him.''    Had  they  beloneed  to  him,  Massai- 
chosetu  must  have  owned  them,  which  would  have  involved  then  in  much  difficulty  in  1648 
by  ibason  of  seven!  murders  ainoog  thoBL 
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Hie  pardeiilars  of  die  issue  of  tfiese  troubles  were  not  recorded,  and  tlie 
Bresumption  is,  that  Uneas  eomplied  with  the  reasonable  requests  of  the  Eng^ 
tth,  and  the  old,  peaceable  OuMtme^um,  being  unwilling  to  get  into  difficulty, 
pat  up  with  the  result  without  avenffinff  his  wronss.  His  son,  fVamsuUOy  as 
vifl  be  seen,  about  this  time  foimcT  hunself  inrolTed  in  difl^ulties  nearer 
home,  which  probably  prevented  him  from  continuing  the  war  against  Uneas^ 
hsd  he  been  otherwise  disposed. 


CHAPTER  VL 

CfAB  ^y*^  nation — Geography  of  their  country — Saiiacui,  their  first  chi^^  known 
to  the  English — Taseaouanott — trar — T%e  cause  of  it — Wk^uash — Canonicus  and 
^Ramtunnomoh  aeeusea  of  harboring  fugitive  Pequots — Sassamon — ^Mokokotto^ 

(Hash      CASSAiaiHHAMON. 


**  Bat  rinea  IVre  mentiooed  Aumcw*  gneX 
That  day  to  mach  a  terror  where  it  came  j 
Let  roe,  in  proaecutloD  of  my  story, 
Say  Mmething  of  bb  pride  and  kingdom'!  gtory." — ^Woloott. 

It  is  said  by  Mr.  Hubbard^^  that  the  Pequots,  t  **  being  a  more  fierce,  cruel, 
md  warlike  people  than  the  rest  of  the  Indians,  came  down  out  of  the  more 
bland  parts  of  Uie  continent,  and  by  force  seized  upon  one  of  the  goodliest 
places  near  the  sea,  and  became  a  terror  to  all  their  neighbors."  The  time  of 
their  emigration  is  unknown.  They  made  all  the  other  tribes  **  stand  in  awe, 
though  fewer  in  number  than  the  Narragansets,  that  bordered  next  upon 
thein.''t 

Their  country,  according  to  Mr.  Cfookin,^  ''the  English  of  Connecticut 
jitfisdiction,  doth  now,  [1674,]  for  the  most  part,  possess."  Their  dominion, 
or  that  of  their  chief  sachem,  was,  according  to  the  same  author,  ''oyer  diyers 
petty  sagamores ;  as  oyer  part  of  Long  Island,  oyer  the  Moheeans,  and  pyer 
the  sagamores  of  Quinapeake,  [now  New  Hayen,1  yea,  oyer  all  me  people  that 
dwdt  upon  Connecticut  Riyer,  and  oyer  some  or  the  most  southerly  inhabit- 
tniB  of  the  Nipmuck  country,  about  Quinabaa^."  The  principal  seat  of  the 
auamores  was  near  the  mouth  of  Pequot  Riyer,  now  called  the  Thames, 
where  New  London  standa  "  These  Pequots,  as  old  Indians  relate,  could,  in 
hnavr  times,  raise  4000  men  fit  for  war."  |  The  first  great  chief  of  this 
nation,  known  to  the  English,  was 

Sassacus,  whose  name  was  a  terror  to  all  the  neiffhboring  tribes  of  Indians. 
From  the  fiiiitfiil  letters  of  the  Reyerend  Roger  WURaamM^  we  learn  that  he  had 
a  brother  by  the  nabfie  of  Puppompogesy  whose  residence  was  at  Monahiganick, 
probably  Mohegan.  Although  Sassacu^s  principal  residence  was  upon  the 
Thames,  yet,  in  his  highest  prosperity,  he  had  under  him  no  less  than  26 
SKhems,  and  his  domimons  were  fipom  Narraganset  Bay  to  Hudson's  Riyer, 
in  the  direction  of  the  sea-coast  Long  Island  was  also  imder  him,  and  his 
authority  was  undisputed  fiur  into  the  country. 

A  brother  of  Sasiaeus,  named  TasBoquanott^  suryi?ed  the  Pequot  war,  and 
was  one  of  those  compkdned  of  by  Uncos  in  1647,  for  givinff  his  countrymen 
"crooked  counsell"  about  a  present  of  wampum,  which  he  had  adyised  to  be 
giren  to  the  Enelish  instead  of  him.  It  appears  that  on  the  death  of  a  child 
of  UncaSj  the  Pequots  had  presented  him  with  100  fathom  of  wampum,t 
which,  when  TassaqwmoU  knew,  he  disapproyed  of  it,  politicly  urging,  that 
if  the  English  were  conciliated  by  any  means  towards  them,  itVnattered  not 
■Nich  about  Uneas* 


■*»- 


*  Narralive,  i.  116. 

t  We  believe  this  name  meant  Oray  fixes,  henee  Gray-foz  lodiaoiy  or  Peqaota. 

i  Hist  New  England.  S3. 

I  See  bU  CoUeetions  in  I  CoO.  Blass.  BisL  Soc  1 147.  I  Ibid. 

f  Hasard,  WsL  Col.  iL  90. 
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We  are  lafomied,*  Aet  Cooneodout  was  clained  by  rigiit  of  coaqueet  «t 
tne  time  by  the  first  white  settlers,  who  (bund  iBUch  of  it  cultivatad  iuhI  aei* 
lied  by  its  Indian  inbabitants,  aJthough  they  endeavored  that  it  should  be 
■ndersiood  otherwise.  The  oumbers  of  the  nadvee  m  that  region  wers 
'thousands,  who  had  three  kings,  viz.  CarmectuaUy  Qjmnmiwitgj  and  Sassa« 
•us.''  CotmecHooU  was  ^emperor,"  or  chief  of  chieft,  aa  elevadon  in  which 
be  and  his  ancestors  had  stood  for  about  400  yean^  according  to  their  twrn^ 
ditions. 

About  the  time  the  English  had  determined  on  the  subjugation  of  the  Pe- 
quots.  Roger  WUlxamM  wrote  Id  Governor  ffinikrop  of  Massachusetts,  giving^ 
him  miportant  directions  how  thev  should  proceed  to  advantage,  and  what 
was  very  important  then,  gave  the  loiiowing  rude  draft  of  their  countiy : — 

KW<n  aiuini]rtSeat.t 


O  A  fort  of  th«  NkBtaqnk^  man,  eoaiUaimt*  wtth  Um  Peqoti. 
If  (diigaaio  Urer. 


Obom- 1  , 1 1  owaakeJK  Um 
O  WeiMbaiiks,  when  iwuip  1 1 1 1  3  or  4  miUM  finwi 

&MflM»,  cto  driafMriite,  la. 

Mb-  O  tick,  wbert  la  IfaMlbJI  anoUMr  chiaf  aaebloi. 

River. 

Nayan-  O  taqaim  wliera  it  Wifittmmtk  ana  oar  ftiaB4a 

Rhrer. 

In  the  same  letter,  Mr.  WxQiamt  urges  the  necMotr  of  employiiiff  ialtfafbl 
guides  ftur  the  English  forces ;  ''as  shall  be  best  liked  of  [to]  be  taken 
to  direct,  eniecially  two  Pequts ;  viz.  W^jiuuk,  [whose  name  signified  a  swaB,1 
and  fTtf/tocic^uiacikommm,  valiant  men,  especially  the  latter,  who  have  lived 
these  three  or  four  years  with  the  Nanhi^onticks,  and  know  every  pass  and 
passace  amoncst  them,  who  desire  armor  to  enter  their  houses." 

In  1634,  as  lias  been  before  incidentally  mentioned,  one  Ci^^tain  SUmt  was 
killed  by  the  Pequota,  while  upon  a  trading  expedition  in  Connecticut  River* 
Without  knowing  the  reason  of  their  killing  SUm/i^  the  English  demanded  the 
murderers  soon  after,  and  as  Sa$sacu$  was  mvolved  in  troubles  with  the  Nar* 
lagansets  and  all  his  neighbors,  he  thought  it  not  best  entirely  to  slight  tha 
demand  of  the  English  ;  he  therefore  sent  messengers  to  Boston,  where  they 
arrived  6  November,  with  of£en  of  peace,  which,  after  considerable  delibera* 
tion  on  the  part  of  the  English,  were  accepted,  and  a  treaty  was  entered  into 
on  the  9th  followinff. 

A  messenger  had  been  sent,  in  October,  upon  the  same  errand,  but  was 
dismissed  with  orders  to  inibrm  Sas§aeuif  that  ne  must  send  persons  of  greater 
quality,  and  then  the  Enfflish  would  treat  with  him.  ''He  brought/*  says 
Winihrop,  "  two  bundles  of  sticks,  whereby  be  signified  how  many  beaver  and 
otter  skins  he  would  give  us  for  that  eiMl,  and  great  store  of  wampompeage^ 
(about  two  bushels,  by  his  description.) "  He  had  a  small  present  vnth  hio^ 
which  was  accepted  by  the  English,  who  gave  him  in  return,  "  a  moose  coat 
of  as  good  value." 

The  trea|ty  entered  into  on  the  9  November,  1634,  between  the  Pequota  and 
Engjish,  stipulated  that  the  murderers  of  Captain  Skmt  should  be  given  up  to 
the  English,  of  whom  there  were  at  that  time  left  but  two,  as  attested  by  the 
ambasmdors  of  Sa»$acu$,  who  ftirther  observed  in  explanation,  that  the  sachcoi 
in  whose  time  the  act  was  conunitted,  was  dead,  having  been  slain  in  a  war 
with  the  Dutch,  and  that  all  the  men  concerned  in  it,  except  two,  had  also 
died  of  the  amall-pox.  This,  together  with  the  facta  given  in  concernmg  the 
death  of  SUme^  inclined  the  English  to  believe  the  account  altogether ;  aadi 
but  for  what  happened  afterwards^  it  is  probable  that  ^  hiat^riana  of  that 

*  Bat  with  what  truth  I  know  not,  for  it  reata  upon  the  •uthority  of  PeUri. 

t  Coimeciicut  |  Niantkk.  f  A  muam  aigailyiog  an  OioTt  iiaa^    8mmt  lelkr 

I  Probably  Mononotto. 
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poriod  would  httT6  feKed  more  upon  dio  PequotB*  own  Meoiint  dMm  the  gon* 
€nl  nunor.    Such  are  the  erents  of  time— «  circumstanoe  may  chaDgo  the 
ftte,  nay,  the  charaeter  of  a  naticMi,  for  a  period,  in  the  eyeu  of  mahy  genera 
tkm!    Bm 

**  O  Time!  the  be«Qtiier  of  the  dead ! 
Adoroer  of  the  rain  !^-coniforter^ 
And  only  begler^  when  the  heart  nath  bled ! 
Time,  toe  correcter  where  our  judgment!  err.'' 

In  the  progreaa  of  the  treaQr»  die  Pequot  ambaflsadore  said,  that  if  the  two 
men  then  liying  who  had  been  conoemed  in  SUme^s  death,  **  were  worthy  of 
.  death,  they  woidd  move  their  aacbem  to  deliver  them  "  to  the  English,  but  tfalit 
as  to  themsehree,  they  had  no  power  to  do  so,  and  at  once  iu*gea  the  justness 
•f  their  act  without  qualification.  iSStone,  they  said,  came  into  their  river  and 
seized  upon  two  of  their  men,  and  boirad  them  band  and  fbot,  and,  in  thai 
situation,  obBffed  them  to  pilot  him  up  the  river.  When  he  had  gone  up  art 
ftr  as  he  desired,  himself  and  two  other  white  men,  and  the  two  manacled 
Indiana,  went  on  shore.  Meanwhile  they  had  been  watched  by  nine  Indians^ 
who,  when  they  fotmd  the  Ehig|)riuiien  asleep  on  the  following  night,  fell  upon 
them  and  masmcred  them. 

Considering  the  suite  of  the  Indians,  no  blame  could  be  attached  to  them  ftr 
tfiis  act ;  two  of  their  countiymen  were  in  the  hands  of  an  unknown  people^ 
who,  from  every  appearance,  were  about  to  put  them  to  death,  and  it  was  by 
«i  act  of  pure  tienevolence  and  heroism  that  they  delivered  them  out  of  thva 
hands  of  an  invading  foe.  * 

Therefore,  being  satisfied  with  the  account,  the  English  agreed  to  have 
peace  with  them,  provided  they  would  give  up  the  two  men  when  they  should 
send  ibr  them;  ''to  yeld  up  Connecticut;''  to  give  400  fathom  of  wamponi) 
and  40  beaver  and  30  otter  skins ;  and  that  the  English  shotild  immediately 
send  a  vessel  with  a  cargo  of  cloth  to  trade  with  them. 

The  names  of  these  ambassadors  are  not  recorded ;  but  one  signed  the  treatf 
with  the  mark  of  a  bow  and  arrow,  and  the  other  with  that  of  a  hand. 

The  same  day  about  3  or  300  Narragansets  were  discovered  at  Neponset| 
who  had  marched  out  for  the  purpose  of  killing  these  ambassadors.  This 
discovery  being  made  before  the  treaty  was  concluded,  the  Elnglish  met  them 
at  Rozbury,  and  there  negotiated  a  treaty  between  the  Pequots  and  them.  For 
the  furtherance  of  which,  the  Pequots  instructed  the  English  to  present  them 
with  a  portion  of  the  wampom  which  they  were  to  give  to  them ;  but  not  as 
eominr  from  them,  because  they  disdained  to  purchase  peace  of  that  nation 
The  Narragansets  reulily  conceding  to  the  wisnee  of  the  EngUsh,  all  parties 
retired  satisfied. 

Distrust  soon  grew  again  into  antipathy ;  it  havinff  been  reported  that  SUm$ 
and  those  with  nim  were  treacherously  surprised  oy  the  Pequots  who  had 
tone  on  board  his  vessel  in  a  friendly  manner  to  trade ;  and  seeing  Captain 
Skme  askipp  in  his  cabin,  they  killed  him,  and  the  other  men  one  after  the  other, 
except  Captain  Abrton,  who,  it  seems,  was  with  him ;  he  beinf  a  resolute  man, 
defended  nimself  for  some  time  in  the  cook-room,  but  at  lengm,  some  powder, 
which  for  the  more  ready  use  he  had  placed  in  an  open  vessel,  took  fire  and 
exploded,  by  which  he  was  so  seriouslv  mjured,  especially  in  his  eyes,  that  ha 
eould  hold  out  no  longer,  and  he  was  forthwith  despatched  by  them. 

This  matter  at  length  having  become  fixed  in  the  minds  of  the  English 
aecordkig  to  the  latter  relation,  they  were  the  more  ready  to  charge  other 
eircnmstanoes  of  a  like  nature  upon  the  Pequots.  On  the  20  July,  1636,  as 
Mr.  John  Oldham  was  on  his  passage  passing  near  Manisses,  that  is.  Block 
Island,  in  a  small  pinnace,  14  Narraganset  Indians  attacked  and  killed  him,  and 
made  bis  crew  prisoners,  which  consisted  only  of  two  boys  and  two  Narraganset 
Indianii.  The  same  day,  as  John  (hUop  was  on  his  passaffe  from  Connecticitt^ 
fai  a  bark  of  90  tons,  an  adverse  wind  drove  him  near  the  same  island.  On 
•Being  a  vessel  in  possession  of  Indians,  he  bore  down  upon  her,  and  im 
mediately  knew  her  to  be  Captain  OldhanCs.  He  hailed  those  on  board,  but 
leceived  no  answer,  and  soon  saw  a  boat  pass  from  the  vessel  to  the  shora 
AiU  of  men  and  goods.  As  CkUlop  neared  the  suspicious  vessel,  she  slipped 
hsr  ftfrininf,  and  the  wind  being  off  the  land  drifted  her  towards  NarrafUH 
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mfL  NotwitbflitaiidiDg  some  of  the  IndiaDS  were  anned  with  mwB  and  swcwdiB^ 
QaUop^  being  in  a  stouter  vessel,  resolved  on  running  tbem  down ;  he  there- 
fore made  all  sail,  and  immediately  stemmed  the  pirate  vessel  on  the  quarts 
with  such  force  as  nearly  to  overset  her,  and  in  their  fright  Six  Indians  jumped 
overboard  and  were  drowned.  The  rest  standing  upon  the  defensive,  and 
being  yet  fiir  superior  in  numbers  to  ChUop^s  crew,  which  connsted  of  two  little 
boys  and  one  man,  to  board  them  was  thought  too  hazardous ;  Gallop  therefore 
stood  off  to  repeat  his  broadside  method  of  attack.  Meanwhile  he  contrived 
to  lash  his  ancnor  to  his  bows  in  such  a  manner,  that  when  he  came  down 
upon  the  Indians  a  second  time,  the  force  was  sufficient  to  drive  the  fluke  of 
the  anchor  through  their  quarter ;  which,  holding  there,  both  veeeels  floated 
•long  together.  The  Indians  had  now  become  so  terrified,  that  they  stood  not 
to  the  fi^ht,  but  kept  in  the  hold  of  the  pinnace.  Gallop  fired  in  upon  them 
sundry  times,  but  without  much  execution,  add  meantime  the  vessels  got  loose 
from  one  another,  and  Gallop  stood  oflTapdn  for  a  third  attack.  As  soon  as  he 
was  clear  of  them,  four  more  of  the  Indians  jumped  overboard,  and  were  also 
drowned.  Gallop  now  ventured  to  board  his  prize.  One  of  the  remaining 
Indians  came  up  and  surrendered,  and  was  bound  ;  another  came  up  and 
submitted,  whom  they  also  bound,  but  fearing  to  have  both  on  board,  this  last 
was  cast  into  the  sea.  Two  out  of  the  14  now  remained,  who  had  got  po88e»> 
sion  of  the  hold  of  the  pinnace,  and  there  successfiilly  defended  themselves 
with  their  swords  aeains^  their  enemy.  Captain  Oldham  was  found  dead  in 
the  vessel,  concealed  under  an  old  seine,  and  as  his  body  was  not  entirely  cold, 
it  was  effdent  that  he  had  been  killed  about  Uie  time  bis  pinnace  was  discov- 
ered by  Gallop, 

From  the  condition  in  which  CHdham^s  body  was  found,  it  was  quite  uncer- 
tain whether  he  had  fallen  in  an  aflray,  or  been  murdered  deliberately ;  but  it 
Is  very  probable  that  the  former  was  the  fact,  because  it  was  uncommon  for 
the  Indians  to  disfigure  the  slain,  unless  killed  as  enemies,  and  OldhanCs  body 
was  shockingly  mangled.  But  Captain  Oldhain  had  been  killed  by  the  Indiansu 
and  the  cry  of*^  vengeance  was  up,  and  cool  investigation  must  not  be  looked 
for.  The  murder  had  been  committed  by  the  Indians  of  Manisses,  but  Ma- 
nisses  was  under  the  Narragansets ;  therefore  it  was  believed  that  the  Narra- 
gansets  had  contrived  his  death  because  he  was  carrying  into  eflect  the  articles 
of  the  late  treaty  between  the  Pequots  and  English. 

The  two  boys  who  were  with  Mr.  Oldham  were  not  injured,  and  were 
immediately  given  up  and  sent  to  Boston,  where  they,  arrived  the  dOth  of  the 
same  month.  As  soon  as  Mtanlurmomoh  heard  of  the  aflair  of  Captain  Oldham^ 
be  ordered  Mnigret  to  send  for  the  boys  and  goods  to  Block  Island.  The 
boys  he  jcaused  to  be  delivered  to  Mr.  ffiUiams,  and  the  goods  he  held  sul^eot 
to  the  order  of  the  English  of  Massachusetts. 

Meanwhile,  26  July,  the  two  Indians  who  were  in  Mr.  OldhanCa  pinnace 
when  she  was  taken,  were  sent  by  Canonicus  to  Governor  Vane,  They 
brought  a  letter  from  Roger  WUliama^  which  save  an  account  of  the  whole 
afibir,  and  some  circumstances  led  the  English  to  believe  these  messengers 
were  accessory  to  the  death  of  Oldham ;  but  we  know  not  if  any  thing  further 
were  ever  done  about  it  The  same  letter  informed  the  governor  that  Man- 
tvmnomoh  had  gone,  with  200  men  in  17  canoes,  **  to  take  revenge,  Slc/* 

These  events  and  transactions  soon  caused  the  convening  of  the  governor 
and  council  of  Massachusetts,  who  forthwith  declared  war  asainst  the  Indiana 
of  Manisses.  Accordingly  90  men  were  raised  and  put  under  the  command 
of  Captain  John  Endecott,  who  was  general  of  the  expedition.  John  UnderkSl 
and  Mtthanid  Turner  were  captains,  and  Jenyson  and  Davenport  ensigns. 
Endecotts  instructions  were  to  put  to  death  the  men  of  Block  Island,  but  to 
make  captives  of  the  women  and  children.  This  armament  set  forth  in  three 
pinnaces,  with  t^vo  Indians  as  guides,  25  September,  1636. 

On  arriving  at  Manisses  they  saw  many  Indians,  but  could  not  get  near 
them.  At  Pequot  harbor,  a  part  of  the  armament  seized  a  quantity  of  com 
belonging  to  the  Pequots,  and  were  attacked  and  obliged  to  fly.  However,  the 
Narragansets  reported  that  there  were  13  Pequots  killed  during  the  expedition. 
The  English  were  satisfied  that  they  had  harbored  the  murderers  of  OUtham^ 
which  occasioned  their  sailing  to  Pequot  harbor.  It  being  now  late  in  tbe 
season,  the  expedition  was  given  up,  to  be  resumed  early  in  the  spring. 
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The  PequotB,  being  now  left  to  themselyes,  commenced  depredadons  wfaer* 
erer  they  dared  appear.  About  the  beginning  of  October,  as  Gve  men  fit>m 
Seybiook  were  collecting  hay  at  a  meadow  four  miles  above  that  place,  they 
were  attacked,  and  one  of  them,  named  BuUerfield,  was  taken  and  killed ;,  from 
which  circumstance  the  meadow  still  bears  his  name.  About  14  days  after, 
two  men  were  taken  in  a  cornfield  two  miles  from  Saybrook  fort  There  were 
MX  of  the  whites,  and  they  were  surrounded  by  2  or  300  Indians,  yet  all  escaped 
but  two.  Thus  imboklened  by  success,  they  carried  their  depredations  witnin 
bowshot  of  Saybrook  fort,  kilung  one  cow  and  shooting  arrows  into  sundiy 
others. 

On  the  21  October,  Mianhmnomohy  fearing  fbr  the  safety  of  his  English  friends^ 
came  to  Boston,  accompanied  by  two  of  Canonicut^B  sons,  another  sachem,  and 
about  20  men.  Kutshamakin  had  given  notice  of  his  coming,  and  a  company 
of  soldiers  met  him  at  Roxbunr  and  escorted  him  into  the  town.  Here  he  entered 
into  a  treaty  with  the  English,  by  which  it  was  mutually  agreed  that  neither 
should  make  peace  with  the  Pequots  without  the  consent  of  the  other ;  and  to 
pot  to  death  or  cUtiver  up  murderers. 

About  the  saini  time,  John  JSUey  was  taken  and  killed,  and  tortured  in  a 
most  barbarous  manner.  As  he  was  sailing  down  Connecticut  River  in  hie 
bark,  he  landed  about  three  miles  above  Saybrook  fort,  and  having  shot  at  some 
Ibwi,  the  report  of  his  gun  directed  the  Indians  to  the  spot  Tney  took  him 
prisoner  at  nrst,  and  then  cut  off  his  hands  and  feet  He  lived  three  days  after 
nis  hands  were  cut  ofi^  and  bore  this  torture  without  complaint,  which  g^^l 
him  the  reputation  of  being  ^  a  stout  man "  among  his  tormentors.  These 
frets  were  reported  by  the  Indians  themselves.  Another  man  who  was  with 
TSUy  was  at  the  same  time  killed. 

On  the  22  February,  Lieutenant  (kardner  and  nine  nnen  went  out  of  Saybrook 
ibrt,  and  were  drawn  into  an  ambush,  where  four  of  them  were  killed,  and  the  rest 
escaped  with  great  difficulty. 

On  April  IS^  six  men  and  three  women  were  killed  at  Weathersfield.  They  at 
the  same  time  killed  20  cows  and  a  horse,  and  carried  awa^  two  young  womeiL 

Alarm  was  now  general  throughout  the  English  plantations.  Mtantunnomoh 
having  sent  a  messenger  to  Boston  to  notify  the  English  that  the  Pequots  had 
sent  away  their  women  and  children  to  an  island,  40  men  were  immediately 
sent  to  Narraganset  to  join  others  raised  by  Mumhmnomoh^  with  the  intention 
•f  fidling  upon  them  by  surprise. 

In  the  mean  time,  Captain  Mason,  with  a  company  of  90  men,  had  been 
nised  by  Connecticut  and  sent  into  the  Pequot  country.    He  was  accom- 

Snied  by  Vncas  and  a  large  body  of  his  warriors,  who.  in  their  march  to 
ybrook,  15  May,  fell  upon  about  30  Pequots  and  killed  7  of  them.  One 
being  taken  alive,  to  their  everlasting  disgrace  it  will  be  remembered,  that  the 
EncTish  caused  him  to  be  tortured ;  and  the  heads  of  all  the  slain  were  cut  o£^ 
and  set  up  on  the  walls  of  the  fort* 

Immediately  after  Captains  Mason  and  UnderhiU  set  out  to  attack  one  of  the 
Ibrts  of  Sassacus.  This  fort  was  situated  upon  an  eminence  in  the  present 
town  of  Groton,  Connecticut  The  English  arrived  in  its  vicinity  on  the  25th 
of  May ;  and  on  the  26th,  before  day,  with  about  500  Indians,  encompassed  it^ 
and  began  a  furious  attack.  The  Moheffans  and  Narragansets  discovered  great 
fear  on  approaching  the  fort,  and  could  not  believe  that  the  English  would 
dare  to  attack  it  When  they  came  to  the  foot  of  the  hill  on  which  it  was 
situaled.  Captain  Mason  was  apprehensive  of  being  abandoned  bv  them,  and, 
making  a  halt,  sent  for  Uncos,  wlio  led  the  Mohegans,  and  fFequask,  their  pilot^ 
who  was  a  fugitive  Pequot  chie^f  and  urged  them  not  to  desert  him,  but  to 
fidlow  him  at  any  distance  they  pleased.  These  Indians  bad  all  along  told  the 
English  they  dared  not  fight  the  Pequots,  but  boasted  how  they  themselves 
would  fight     Mason  told  them  now  they  should  see  whether  Englishmen 

S ; . 

*  Winihrtfp*9  Journal,  and  Masor^s  Hist.  Pequot  Ward— Dr.  Mather'*  account  of  this  aflair 
htt  b«en  given  in  the  life  of  Vncas. 

t  The  sanae,  it  i»  believed,  elsewhere  called  Waqtia^  Cook ;  **  which  Wequath  (say*  Dr. 
/.  Mather)  was  by  birth  a  sachem  of  that  place  [where  Saesacu*  lived],  bot  upon  some  disgust 
leeeived.  ne  went  from  the  Pequots  to  the  Narragansets,  and  l>eeanie  a  ohief  captain  ondtr 
."— iWo/uw,  47. 
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wodld  fight  or  not  Nonnthittmdinf  their  boMtiiigi»  tbw  codd  pet  <m>rewiw 
tike  terror  which  tlie  natne  of  Somocub  had  inspired  in  them,  and  they  kept  §i 
•  safe  distance  until  the  fight  was  over;  but  assisted  considerably  in  rtpeliing 
the  i^tacks  of  the  Pequots,  in  the  retreat  from  the  fort ; — ^for  their  warriors,  on 
fecovering  from  their  ooustemation,  collected  in  a  considerable  body,  and 
Ibuurht  the  confederates  for  many  milee. 

The  English  had  but  77  men,  which  were  divided  into  two  companies,  out 
led  by  Maaon^  and  the  other  by  UndkrhUL  The  Indians  were  all  within  thenr 
fort,  asleep  in  their  wigwams,  and  the  barking  of  a  dog  was  the  first  notice 
they  had  of  the  approach  of  the  enemy,  yet  very  few  knewlhe  cause  of  the 
alarm,  until  met  by  the  naked  swords  or  the  foe.  The  fort  had  two  eutrancea 
•t  opposijc  points,  into  which  each  party  of  English  were  led,  sword  in  hand. 
^franux!  Wanux!^^  was  the  cry  of  tSoMOCtir^  men ;  and  such  was  their 
surprise,  thm  they  made  venr  feeble  resistanoe.  Having  only  their  own 
missile  weapons,  they  coukl  do  nothing  at  hand  to  hand  with  the  English 
repiers.  They  were  pursued  from  wigwam  to  wigwam,  and  slaughter^  ia 
every  secret  place.  Women  and  children  were  cut  to  piece&  while  endeavor- 
ing to  hide  themselves  in  and  under  their  beds.  At  lengtkHre  was  set  in  the 
■MLts  that  covered  the  wigwams,  which  fbriously  spread  over  the  whole  fort, 
and  the  dead  and  dying  were  tocetber  consumed.  A  part  of  the  English  had 
formed  a  circumference  upon  the  outside,  and  shot  such  as  attempted  to  fly. 
Many  ascended  the  pickets  to  escape  the  flames,  but  were  shot  down  by  those 
stationed  for  that  purpose.  About  600  persons  were  supposed  to  have  perish- 
ed in  thb  fight ;  or,  perhaps  I  should  say,  massacre,  f  There  were  but  two 
English  kilM,  and  but  one  of  thoae  by  the  enemy,  and  about  20  wounded. 
Sas$aca$  himself  was  in  another  fort ;  and,  being  informed  of  the  ravages  of 
the  English,  destroyed  his  habitations,  and,  with  about  80  others,  fled  to  the 
Mohawks,  who  treacherously  beheaded  him,  and  sent  his  scalp  to  the  English. 

The  author  of  the  following  lines  in  **'  Yamoyden,"  alludes  to  this  melao- 
eho^  event  happily,  though  not  truly : — 

"  And  8(u$ardus,  now  no  mofe,  On  Mystic's  bimks,  in  one  red  ni^t: 

Lord  of  a  thousand  bowmen,  fled ;  The  once  far-dreaded  kin^  in  vain 

And  all  the  chiefs,  his  boast  before,  Soucfat  safety  in  inglorious  flight } 

Were  mingled  widi  the  unbonored  dead.  AncTrefl  of  all  his  regal  pride, 

Sannap  and  Sagamore  were  slain,  By  the  fierce  Maqua^  hand  he  died." 

One  of  the  most  unfeeling  passages  flows  from  the  pen  of  Huhbcardf  in  his 
account  of  this  war ;  which,  together  with  the  fact  he  records,  forms  a  most 
distressing  picture  of  depravity.  We  would  gladly  turn  fh>m  it,  but  jcstiee 
to  the  Iniuans  demands  it,  and  we  give  it  in  his  own  words  :^— 

The  Narragansets  had  surrounded  **  some  hundreds "  of  the  Pequots,  and 
kept  them  umil  some  of  Captain  StoughUnCs  soldiers  **made  an  easy  con- 
quest of  them."  "The  men  among  them  to  the  number  of  30,  were  preeently 
turned  into  CharotCs  ferry-boat,  under  the  command  of  Skipper  GaUop^  who 
dispatched  them  a  little  without  the  harbor ! " 

Thus  were  30  Indians  ttiken  into  a  vessel,  carried  out  to  sea,  murdered,  and, 
in  the  agonies  of  death,  thrown  overboard,  to  be  buried  under  the  silent 
waves !  Whereabouts  they  were  captured,  or  «  without "  what  "  harbor  "  they 
perished,  we  are  not  informed ;  but,  fi^m  the  nature  of  the  circumstances,  tt 
would  seen*  that  they  were  taken  on  the  borders  of  the  Narraganset  country, 
and  murdered  at  the  mouth  of  some  of  the  adjacent  harbors. 

That  these  poor  wretches  were  thus  revengefully  sacrificed,  shouM  have 
been  enough  to  allay  the  hatred  in  the  human  breast  of  all  who  knew  k, 
especially  me  historian!    But  he  must  imagine  that,  in  their  passage  to  their 

gave,  they  did  not  go  hi  a  vessel  of  human  contrivance,  but  in  a  bcMit  belongs 
g  to  a  river  of  hell !  thereby  forestalling  his  reader^  mind  that  they  Im 
b^  sent  to  that  abode.  ^ 

*  AlUn^s  History  of  the  Pequot  War.  It  signified,  Englishmen!  Engfishsnm.'  In  M<ucfii$ 
Uttorv,  it  is  written  (homuuc     Alien  merely  copied  from  Masons  with  a  few  such  variations. 

t  "It  was  supposed,'^  says  Mather^*  that  no  less  than  500 or  600  Pequot  souls  were  brougbl 
down  to  hell  that  day.'^  Meiatioa,  47.  We  in  charity  suppose,  that  by  hell  the  doctor  <my 
BMaot  death. 
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.  HonHcfaMndiag  liie  gnm,  HJmghtwr  at  Miitick»  there  were  great  numboi 
af  Peqoots  in  the  couDtiy,  who  were  banted  fit>m  swamp  to  tfwamp,  and  their 
■Bmbers  thinned  eoatiBUidly,  until  a  remnant  promised  to  appear  no  more  as 
a  nation. 

The  Enclirii,  under  Captain  SbmMon,  came  into  Pequot  River  about  a 
fertnigfat  aiter  the  MistidL  fight,  and  assialied  in  the  work  of  their  extermiaa- 
lion.  AAbt  his  anrival  in  the  eaemy^  couotry,  he  wrote  to  the  governor  of 
HaflaachusetlB,  aa  fbUowa:  *^By  this  pinoan^  you  shall  receive  48  or  50 
women  and  children,  unless  there  stay  any  here  to  be  helpful,  &c.  Concern- 
ing which,  there  is  one,  I  formerly  mentioBed,  that  is  the  fairest  and  laigest 
mat  I  saw  amoagst  them,  to  whom  I  have  given  a  coate  to  cloathe  her.  It  ia 
ny  desire  to  have  her  for  a  servant,  if  it  may  stand  with  your  good  likingi  elae 
not  There  is  a  little  squaw  that  steward  Vuiaeid  desireth,  to  whom  he  hath 
aiven  a  coate.  Lieut  DaveitfoH  also  deaireth  one,  to  wit  a  small  one,  that 
hath  three  strokes  upon  her  stomach,  thus:  —  |||  -(-.  He  deaireth  her,  if  it 
win  stand  wkh  your  good  liking.  iSMoman,  the  IndiaBi  desireth  a  young  little 
squaw,  which  I  know  not 

**  At  present,  Mr.  Henme$j  Mr.  Lidb,  Captain  AfafOfi»  and  30  men  are'vritb 
ns  in  Pequot  River,  and  we  shall  the  next  week  joine  in  seeing  what  we  can 
do  against  jSofaacw,  and  another  gieat  samnore,  Monowattuck^  [Mononotto*] 
Befe  m  yet  good  work  lo  be  done,  and  now  dear  it  will  cost  is  unknown. 
AuMcia  ia  resohred  to  sell  his  life,  and  so  the  other  with  their  company,  as 
dear  as  they  can."  * 

Perhatjpe  it  vrill  be  judged  that  SUnighhn  was  lodung  more  after  the  profit 
arinng  ntym  the  sale  of  eaptivea,  than  f^  warriori  to  %ht  with.  Indeed, 
M8m>f^9  account  does  not  give  him  much  credit 

Speaking  of  the  English  employed  in  this  expedition,  WUatU  thus  im- 
nioitalixea  them:— 

"  These  were  ^  men,  this  was  the  Kttle  band, 
That  durst  the  force  of  the  new  worid  withstand. 
These  were  the  men  that  by  their  swords  made  way 
For  peace  and  safely  in  America.'' 

Vacant  Houbs,  44. 

There  was  a  manifest  dispontion  on  the  part  of  (Aieot,  Canomcuif 
Manhinncmoh  and  Mmtrrdj  and  perhaps  other  chieft,  to  screen  the  poor, 
denounced,  and  flying  Peqtiots,  who  had  escaped  the  flames  and  swords 
of  the  English  in  thev  war  with  them.  Part  of  a  correspondence  about 
these  sachems'  harboring  them,  between  It  WiUiam»  and  tne  governor  of 
Massachusetts,  19  preserved  in  the  Collections  of  the  Massachusetts  Historical 
Society;  fi^m  which  it  appears,  that  Massachusetts  had  reouesied  Mr. 
WUliam$  to  explain  to  the  cniefii  the  consequences  to  be  depended  upon,  if 
ihey  did  not  strictly  observe  their  agreement  in  reeard  to  the  fugitive  Pequots. 
Otaak  f  carried  to  Mr.  WWiiaiM  a  letter  firom  the  Jmosachusetts  governor  upon 
this  subject  ^After  he  had  obeyed  its  contents,  as  &r  as  he  was  able,  he 
answered,  that  he  went  with  Oiatk  *^  to  the  Nanhiggtmticks,  and  having  got 
Canovnteus  and  Mktntarmmnu,  viith  their  coimcil,  together,  I  acquainted  then 
&hhfuUy  with  the  contents  of  your  letter,  baih  mevanees  and  fknaUnings ; 
and  to  demonstrate,  I  produced  the  copy  of  the  league,  (which  Mr.  [Sir 
Henry]  Vant  sent  me,)  and,  with  breaking  of  a  strew  in  two  or  three  places^  I 
diowed  them  what  they  had  done." 

These  chieft  gave  Mr.  ffUUamB  to  understand,  that,  when  Mr.  Governor 
underRood  what  they  had  to  say,  he  would  be  satisfied  with  dieir  conduct; 
dxu  thry  did  not  wish  to  make  tronble,  but  they  **couid  rdate  wiamf  pafHcuUar$ 
ukerem  the  IhfigHih  had  hroken  thar promises^  since  the  war. 

In  remd  to  some  squawa  that  had  eaeaped  from  the  Englirii,  Caiundem 
•aid  he  had  not  seen  any,  but  heard  of  aome,  and  immediately  ordered  them  lo 
be  carried  iMuck  acain,  and  had  not  since  heard  of  them,  but  would  now  havn 
the  country  searched  for  them,  to  satiafy  the  governor. 

ABaniunnomok  said  he  had  never  heayrd  of  but  six,  nor  saw  but  fbtu*  of  them  | 
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*  Man'V^npt  letter  of  Captab  Stovghton,  on  file  among  our  stale  papen. 
A  ''^oiaMshjMf,  Ifi^ftaiiu wfitai his naiM. 
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which  hein|f  brought  to  him,  he  was  av^nj)  and  aoked  tfiofle  who  brought  ^bem 
why  tliev  did  not  carry  them  to  Mr.  f^uiamB,  that  he  might  convey  them  to 
tiie  Eofflish.  They  told  him  the  aouaws  were  iame,  and  could  not  go ;  uron 
which  Mianhmnomok  sent  to  Mr.  friUiams  to  come  and  take  them.  Mr.  fFU^ 
Hams  could  not  attend  to  it,  and  in  his  turn  ordered  Mianhmnomok  to  do  it, 
who  said  be  was  busy  and  could  not ;  ^  as  indeed  he  was  (says  WtUiams)  in  a 
strange  kind  of  solemnity,  wherein  the  sachims  eat  nodiinf  but  at  ni^t,  and 
all  the  natives  round  about  th||[^ountry  were  feasted.**  In  tLe  mean  time  the 
squaws  escaped. 

Mumtunnomok  said  he  wsb  sorry  that  the  governor  should  diink  he  wanted 
these  squaws,  for  he  did  not  Mr.  HWiatM  told  him  he  knew  of  his  sending 
ft>r  one.  Of  this  charge  he  fiiirly  cleared  himself  sayiog)  the  ome  sent  for  was 
not  for  himself,  but  for  SaMamun,*  who  was  lying  lame  at  his  house ;  that 
SoBsamun  fell  in  there  in  his  v^ay  to  Pequt,  whither  he  had  been  sent  by  the 
governor.  The  sauaw  he  wanted  was  a  sachem's  daughter,  who  had  been  a 
particular  friend  or  J^Bcrnhmn/Tmoh  during  his  lifetime ;  therefore,  in  kindness 
to  his  dead  friend,  he  wished  to  ransom  her. 

Moreover,  Mianlwmomoh  said,  he  and  his  people  were  true  <*to  the  English 
hi  life  or  death,**  and  but  for  which,  he  said,  Okatt  [Unkus]  and  his  Mohiga- 
neucks  had  long  since  proved  frlse,  as  he  still  feared  thev  woukL  For,  he 
said,  they  had  never  found  a  Pequot,  and  added,  **  GwnoA  tjuse  weUnwaU- 
sttidbf*^  that  is,  «Did  ever  friends  deal  so  with  friends?**  Mr.  ffmamt 
requirinff  more  particular  explanation,  J^Ranhmnomoh  proceeded : — 

**  My  brother,  Yotaatk^  had  seized  upon  PuUaquppuunckj  Qucmie,  and  20 
Pequots.  and  60  squaws ;  they  killed  three  and  lx)und  the  rest,  whom  they 
watched  all  nigbt  Then  they  sent  for  the  English,  and  delivered  them  in 
the  morning  to  them.  I  came  by  land,  according  to  promise,  with  200  men, 
killing  10  Pequots  by  the  way.  I  desired  to  see  the  great  sachem  Puttaqmpwh 
tmdb.  whom  my  brother  had  taken,  who  was  now  in  the  English  houses,  out 
the  English  thrust  at  me  with  a  pike  many  times,  that  I  durst  not  come  near 
the  door.** 

Mr.  WiUictms  told  him  they  did  not  know  him,  else  they  would  not ;  but 
Miantimnomoh  answered,  ^  All  my  company  were  disheartened,  and  they  all, 
and  CutshamoauerUy  desired  to  be  gone.**  Besides,  he  said,  **  two  of  my  men, 
Wagonckuhvij  and  Maunamoh  [Meihamoh]  were  their  fuides  to  Sesquankit, 
from  the  river's  mouth.**  Upon  which,  Mr.  WiRiouns  adds  to  the  governor : 
^  Sir,  I  dare  not  stir  coals,  but  I  saw  them  too  much  disregarded  by  many." 

Mr.  H^UHcans  told  the  sachems  **  they  received  Pequts  and  vi^ampom  without 
Mr.  Governor's  consent.  Cannoumeus  replied,  that  although  he  and  Manhm- 
nomu  had  paid  many  hundred  fiitbom  of  wampum  to  their  soldiers,  as  Mr. 
Governor  did,  yet  he  had  not  received  one  yard  of  beads  nor  a  Pequt  Nor, 
saith  AEantwmomu,  did  I,  but  one  small  present  fh>m  four  women  of  Long 
Island,  which  were  no  Pequts,  but  of  that  isle,  being  afriud,  desired  to  put 
themselves  under  my  protection." 

The  Pequot  war  has  generally  been  looked  upon  with  regret,  by  all  good 
men,  since.  To  extenninate  a  people  before  thev  had  any  opportunity  to 
become  enlightened,  that  is,  to  be  made  acquainted  with  the  reason  of  other 
usa^  tov^rards  their  fellow  beings  than  those  in  which  they  had  been  brought 
up,  IS  a  great  eause  of  lamentation ;  and  if  it  proves  any  thing,  it  proves  that 
great  ignorance  and  barbarism  luiiced  in  the  hearts  of  their  exterminators. 
We  do  not  mean  to  exclude  by  this  remark  the  great  body  of  the  present 
inhabitants  of  die  earth  from  the  charge  of  such  barbarism. 

In  the  records  of  the  United  Colonies  for  the  year  1647,  it  is  mentioned  that 
**  Mr.  John  Winthrop  making  daim  to  a  great  quandty  of  land  at  Niantic  by 
purchase  from  the  Indians,  gave  in  to  the  commissioners  a  petition  in  those 
words :— -<  Whereas  I  had  the  land  of  Niautick  by  a  deed  of  gift  and  purchase 
from  the  sachem  [Sassacus]  before  the  [Pequot]  warn,  I  desire  the  commis- 
sioners  will  be  pleased  to  confirm  it  unto  me,  and  clear  it  from  any  claim  of 

*  Probably  the  same  mentioned  aAerwarda.    He  might  have  been  the  ftmoot  John  8ama 

Oft,  or  hit  brother  Rowland, 

t  Poihape  Wahgmmacut,  or  Wahgiimaad. 
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En^i^  and  Indiaos,  accQrdmg  to  the  equity  of  the  case.' "  Wtnthrop  had  no 
writiog  from  Seusacmj  and  fuU  ten  years  had  elapsed  since  the  transaction,  but 
Fhnnattakf  fVamberquask^y  and  Arduppo  testified  some  time  afler,  that  ^  upon 
their  knowledge  before  the  wars  were  against  the  Pequots,  Sassacus  their 
eachem  of  Niantic  did  call  them  and  all  his  men  together,  and  told  that  he  wa« 
resolved  to  give  his  country  to  the  governor's  son  of  the  Massachusetts,  who 
Kred  then  at  Pattaquassat  alias  Connecticut  River's  mouth,  and  all  his  men 
declared  themselves  willing  therewith.  Thereupon  he  went  to  him  to  Patta- 
quassets,  and  when  he  came  back  he  told  them  he  had  granted  all  his  country 
to  him  the  said  governor's  son,  and  said  he  was  his  good  friend,  and  he  hoped 
be  would  send  some  English  thither  some  time  hereafter.  Moreover,  he  told 
him  he  had  received  coats  from  him  for  it,  which  they  saw  him  bring  home." 
This  was  not  said  by  those  Indians  themselves,  but  several  English  said  thev 
hard  them  say  so.  The  commissioners,  however,  set  aside  his  claim  with 
considerable  appearance  of  independence. 
Dr.  Dwighi  thus  closes  his  poem  upon  the  destruction  of  the  Pequots: — 

"  Undaunted,  on  their  foes  they  fiercely  flew ; 
As  fierce  the  dusky  warriors  crowd  toe  fight ; 
Drapair  inspires :  to  combat's  face  tbey  ^ue ; 
Witn  groans  and  shoots,  tbey  nxp,  unknowing  fli^t. 
And  dose  their  sullen  eyes,  u  sniaMles  of  endless  ugfat 

Indulge,  my  native  land,  indulge  the  tear 

That  steals,  impassioned,  o'er  a  nation's  doom. 
To  me,  each  twi>  from  Adam's  stock  is  near, 

And  sorrows  fall  upon  an  Indian's  tomb." 

And,  O  ye  chie6 !  in  yonder  starnr  home, 

Accept  the  humble  irimite  of  this  rhyme. 

Your  gallant  deeds,  m  Gkeeee,  or  bai^ty  Rome, 

By  Maro  sunr,  or  Homer's  hajrp  sublime. 

Had  charmea  the  world's  wide  round,  and  triumphed  over  time.'* 

Another,  already  mentioned,  and  the  next  in  consequence  to  Sassacus.  was 
Ho!f07fOTTO.  Hubbard  calls  him  a  **  noted  Indian,"  whose  wife  and  children 
fell  into  the  hands  of  the  English,  and  as  ^*  it  was  known  to  be  by  her  media- 
don  that  two  English  maids  (that  were  taken  away  from  Weathersfield,  upon 
Connecticut  River)  were  saved  firom  death,  in  requittal  of  whose  pity  and 
humanity,  the  life  of  herself  and  children  was  not  only  granted  her,  but  she 
was  in  special  recommended  to  the  care  of  €rov.  ffirUhropy  of  Massachusetts." 
Mofumoko  fled  with  Sassacus  to  the  Mohawks,  for  protection,  with  several 
iiK»e  chiefs.  He  was  not  killed  by  them,  as  Sassacus  was,  but  escaped  from 
them  wounded,  and  probably  died  by  the  hands  of  his  English  enemies.  He 
is  thus  mentioned  by  Grovemor  fFokoU^  in  his  poem  upon  Wwihrop^s  agen- 
cy, &c 

'*  Prince  Mononotto  sees  his  squadrons  fly, 

And  on  our  general  havirij^  fixed  his  eye, 

Rage  and  revenge  his  spints  quickening, 

He  set  a  mortal  arrow  in  the  string." 

On  the  5  August,  1637,  Governor  fFvnthrop  makes  the  fdlowinff  entry  in  hii 
ioumal : — **^  Mr.  LudUno,  Mr.  Ptncheouy  and  about  13  more,  came  oy  land  from 
Connecticut,  and  brought  with  them  a  pert  of  the  skin  and  lock  of  hair  of 
Sasacus  and  his  brother  and  5  other  Pequod  sachems,  who  being  fled  to  the 
Mohawks  for  shelter,  with  their  wampom  (being  to  the  value  of  £500)  were 
by  thera  surprised  and  slain,  with  20  or  their  best  men.  Mononottoh  was  idso 
tucen,  but  escaped  woundedL  They  brought  news  also  of  divers  other  Pequods 
which  had  been  slain  by  other  Indians,  and  their  he^ds  brought  to  the  English ; 
ID  that  now  there  had  been  skiin  and  taken  between  8  and  S^." 

The  first  troubles  with  the  Pequots  have  already  been  noticed.  It  was 
among  the  people  ofMononoUo^  that  the  English  caused  the  blood  of  a  Pequot 
to  flow.  Some  English  had  been  killed,  but  there  is  no  more  to  excuse  the 
murder  of  a  Pequot  than  an  En^ishman.  The  English  had  injured  the 
Indians  of  Block  Island  all  in  theu*  power,  which,  it  seems,  did  not  satisfy 
diem,  and  they  next  undertook  to  make  spoil  upon  them  in  their  own  country 
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upon  Connecticut  Riyer.  ''As  they  were  sailing  up  the  river,  says  Dr.  L 
Mather^  mainy  of  the  Pequots  on  both  sides  of  the  nver  called  to  them,  desirout 
to  kno>¥  what  was  their  end  in  coming  thither."  •  They  answered,  tliat  they 
desired  to  speak  with  Saaaacus ;  being  told  that  Sassacua  had  gone  to  Lon£ 
Island,  they  then  demanded  that  Mononotto  should  appear,  and  tliey  preteodea 
he  was  from  home  also.  However,  they  went  on  snore  and  demanded  the 
murderers  of  Captain  Stone^  and  were  told  that  if  they  would  wait  they  would 
send  for  them,  and  that  Mononotto  would  come  immediately.  But  very  wisely 
the  Pequots,  in  the  mean  time,  ''transported  their  goods,  women  andchildreii 
to  another  place."  f  One  of  ihero  then  told  the  English  that  Mononotto  would 
not  come.  Then  the  English  began  to  do  what  mischief  they  could  to  them, 
and  a  skirmish  followed,  wherein  one  Indian  was  killed,  and  an  Englishmaa 
was  wounded."  J 

The  name  of  Mononotto^a  wife  appears  to  have  been  Wincitmboive.  She 
should  not  be  overlooked  in  speaking  of  Jlfononotfo,  as  she  was  instrumental  in 
saving  the  life  of  an  Englishman,  as  disinterestedly  as  Pocahontaa  saved  that 
of  Captain  Smith,  Some  English  had  gone  to  trade  with  the  Pequots,  and  to 
recover  some  horses  which  they  had  stolen,  or  picked  up  on  their  lands.  Two 
of  the  English  went  on  shore,  and  one  went  into  the  siehem^  wigwam  and 
demanded  the  horses.  The  Indians  within  riyly  absented  them^ves,  and 
Wincumbone^  knowing  their  intention,  told  him  to  fly,  for  the  Indians  were 
making  preparations  to  kill  him.  He  barely  escaped  to  the  boat,  being  follow- 
ed by  a  crowd  to  the  shore. 

Cassassinnamon  was  a  noted  Pequot  chiefj  of  whom  we  hmwe  some  account 
as  early  as  1659.  In  that  year/i  difficulty  arose  about  the  limits  of  Southerton, 
since  called  Stouinffton,  in  Connecticut,  and  several  English  were  sent  to  settle 
the  difficulty,  which  was  concerning  the  location  of  Wekapauge.  "For  to 
help  us  (they  say)  to  understand  where  Wekapeuge  is^  we  desired  some  Po- 
quatucke  Indians  to  go  with  us."  Caaaaaaitmamon  was  one  who  assisted. 
They  told  the  English  that  "  Caahmeaaaet  (the  governor  of  Wekapaiu;e)  did 
charge  them  that  they  should  not  go  any  further  than  the  east  side  of  a  little 
swamp,  near  the  east  end  of  the  first  great  pond,  where  they  did  pitch  down  « 
stake,  and  told  us  [the  English]  that  Caskawaaad  said  that  that  very  place  waa 
Wekapauge ;  said  that  he  said  it  and  not  them  ;  and  if  they  should  say  that 
Wekapauffe  did  iro  any  flirther,  Caahmoaaad  would  be  angry."  Caahawaaaat 
after  this  had  confirmed  to  him  and  those  under  him,  8000  acres  of  land  in  the 
Pequot  country,  with  the  provision  that  they  continued  subjects  of  Maasachu- 
sette,  and  should  "not  sell  or  alienate  the  said  lands,  or  any  part  thereof  to  anj 
Enffiish  man  or  men,  without  the  court's  approbation." 

"Aie  neck  of  land  called  Ouimcuntav^e  was  claimed  by  both  parties ;  but 
Caaaaaainnamon  said  that  wnen  a  whale  was  some  time  before  cast  ashore 
there,  no  one  disputed  Caahauxuaeta  claim  to  it,  which,  it  is  believed,  settled 
the  question :  Caahauxuaet  was  known  generally  by  the  name  of  Hamum 
GtaretL^ 

We  next  meet  with  Caaaaaawnammi  in  Philip's  warjn  whk;h  he  command- 
ed a  company  of  Pequots,  and  aooompanied  Captain  Deniaon  in  his  successfiil 
career,  and  was  present  at  the  capture  of  CanoncheL  || 

In  November,  1651,  Caaaaaainnamon  and  eight  others  executed  a  sort  of  an 
ajneement  "with  the  townsmen  of  Pequot,"  afterward  called  Aetr  Londotu 
What  kind  of  agreemeni  it  was  we  are  not  told.  His  name  was  subscribed 
Caaeavmamon,  Among  the  other  names  we  see  CMniMekioood,  ^eeaouweigun 
alias  Ibanidy  CutchAmaquin  and  MahmawAmbam,    Caaaaaainwrnum,  it  is  said. 

signed  "in  hie  own  behalf  and  the  behalf  of  the  rest  of  Nameeag  Indians."  V 

— * 

*  RdaUoa.  44.  f  Ibid. 

X  Ibid.    Captain  lAon  OarieneTf  wbo  bad  wmt  mmk  im  tbii  aiair,  girm  qaito  a  difloml 
account.    Sec  life  of  tGttahamoquin,  alias  KuUhamtJtm* 
6  Sev<^ral  manuscript  documents.  I  Hubbard^ 

f  1  CoO,  Matt.  HuL  8oe.  z.  lOL 
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CHAPTER  Vn. 

^  the  Fraying  or  Christian  Indituu  tn  JVeio  England — Difficult  to  Christianix% 
them — Labors  of  John  Cliot — Waubah  the  first  Christian  sagamore — Indian  laios 
— Uncas  protests  against  the  attemnt  to  concert  his  people — Ninigret  refuses  to 
receive  missionaries — 1\e  Iiidian  BMe-^ViKUBOvnov — Spekn — Pbnwahannit— 

TVEAPKWILLIN — OoNAMOG AhATAWAMCX — WaTTABSACOMPOHUM — UlACOOMM 

— Mionqsoo — Oocum — Tituba. 

It  must  be  exceedingly  difficult,  as  all  ezperienee  has  shown,  to  came  any 
people  to  abandon  a  belief  or  fkith  in  a  matter,  unless  it  be  ono  on  which  the 
reowHiing  powers  of  the  mind  can  be  brou^t  to  act  The  most  ignorant 
people  must  be  convinced,  that  many  effects  which  they  witneps  ore  produced 
by  obvious  causes ;  but  there  are  so  many  others  for  which  they  cannot  dis- 
eorer  a  cause,  that  they  hesitate  not  to  deny  any  natund  c^use  for  them  at 
ODce.  And  notwithstanding  that,  from  day  to  day,  causes  are  developing 
themselves,  and  showing  them,  that  many  results  which  they  hod  viewed  as 
proceeding  from  a  super  natural  cause  hitherto,  was  nothing  but  a  natural 
one,  and  which,  when  discovered,  appeared  perfectly  simple,  too,  yet,  fbr  the 
want  of  the  means  of  investigation,  they  would  be  looked  u]K>n  as  miraculous. 
These  facui  have  been  more  than  enough,  among  the  scientific  world,  to 
euise  them  to  look  upon  the  most  latent  causes,  with  a  hope  that,  in  due 
time,  they  would  unfold  themselves  aJso ;  and,  finally,  leave  nothing  for  any 
•gem  to  perform  but  nature  itself.  When  the  Indian,  therefore,  is  driven  \yf 
reason,  or  the  light  of  science,  fit>m  his  strong-hold  of  ignorance,  or,  in 
odier  words,  superstition,  he  is  extremely  liable  to  fell  into  the  oppK>eite 
extreme,  to  which  allusion  has  just  been  made,  because  he  will  unhesitatingly 
ny,  what  once  appeared  past  all  discovery  has  been  shown  to  be  most  plam, 
and  therefore  it  is  not  only  possible,  but  even  probable,  that  others  will  be 
disclosed  of  a  like  character. 

It  so  happens,  that  in  attempting  to  substitute  one  faith  for  another,  in  the 
ninds  of  Indians,  that  the  one  proposed  admits  of  no  better  demonstration 
dian  the  one  already  possessed  by  them ;  fbr  their  manner  of  transmitting 
things  to  be  remembered,  is  the  most  impressive  and  sacred,  as  will  be  else* 
where  observed  in  our  work.  That  any  thing  fklse  should  be  handed  down 
fhnn  their  ased  matrons  and  sires,  could  not  be  for  a  moment  believed ;  and 
hence,  that  me  stories  of  a  strange  people  should  be  credited,  instead  of  what 
I  they  had  heard  from  day  to  day  from  their  youth  up,  from  those  who  could 
hive  no  possible  motive  to  deceive  them,  could  not  m  expected ;  and  there- 
lore  no  one  will  wonder  for  a  moment  that  the  gospel  has  met  with  so  fbw 
believers  among  the  Indians.  All  this,  aside  from  ttieir  dealers  in  mysteries, 
die  powwows,  coniurers  or  priests,  as  they  are  variously  denominated,  whose 
office  is  healing  the  sick,  appeasing  the  wrath  of  the  invisible  spirits  by 
charms  and  unmtelligible  munmiery.  These  characters  took  upon  them- 
selves, also,  the  important  affair  of  determining  the  happiness  each  was  to 
enjoy  after  death ;  assuring  the  brave  and  the  virtuous  that  they  should  go  to 
a  place  of  perpetual  spring,  where  game  in  the  greatest  plenty  abounded,  and 
every  thing  that  the  most  perfect  happiness  required.  Now,  as  a  belief  in 
any  other  religion  promised  no  more,  is  it  strange  that  a  new  one  should  be 
ebw  in  gaining  credence  ? 

Considerations  of  this  nature  inevitably  press  m  upon  us,  and  cause  us  not 
la  wonder,  as  many  have  done,  that,  for  the  first  thirty  ye^  afler  the  settle- 
ment of  New  England,  so  little  was  effected  by  the  gospel  among  the  Indiana. 
Hie  great  difficulty  of  communicating  with  them  by  interpreters  must  have 
been  slow  in  the  extreme ;  and  it  must  be  considered,  also,  tliat  a  great  length 
of  time  must  have  been  consumed  before  any  of  these  could  perform  their 
office  with  any  degree  of  accuracy ;  the  Indian  language  being  unlike  every 
other,  and  bearing  no  analogy  to  any  known  tongue  w^tever ;  and  then,  the 
peeufiar  custom  of  the  Indians  must  be  considered ;  their  long  delays  befbro 
Ifaey  would  answer  to  any  proposition ;  but  more  than  all,  we  have  to  oon 


I 
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mder  the  natural  distrust  that  must  necessarily  arise  in  the  minds  of  eveiy 
people,  at  the  sudden  influx  of  stninffers  among  them.  When  any  new 
theory  was  presented  to  their  minds,  me  first  questions  that  would  present 
themselves,  would  most  unquestionably  be,  What  are  the  real  motives  of  this 
new  people  ? — ^Do  they  really  love  us,  as  they  pretend  ? — ^Do  they  really  love 
one  another  ?  or  do  they  not  live,  many  of  them,  upon  one  another  ?— Is  not 
this  new  state  of  things,  which  they  desire,  to  enable  them  to  subsist  by  us, 
and  in  time  to  enslave  us,  or  deprive  us  of  our  possessions  ? — Does  it  not 
appear  that  these  stran^rs  are  full  of  selfishness,  and,  therefore,  have  every 
motive  which  that  passion  gives  rise  to  for  deceiving  us  ? — Hence,  we  repeat, 
that  it  can  hardly  be  thought  strange  that  Cbristianity  has  made  so  slow 
progress  amon?  the  Indians. 

Notvnthstanding  one  of  the  ostensible  objects  of  nearly  all  the  royal  char- 
ters and  patents  issued  for  British  North  America  was  the  Chrisiianizioff  of 
the  Indians,  few  could  be  found  equal  to  the  task  on  arriving  here ;  where 
wants  of  every  kind  required  nearly  all  their  labors,  few  could  be  found 
willing  to  forego  every  comfort  to  engage  in  a  work  which  presented  so 
many  difficulties.  Adventurers  were  those,  ffenerally,  who  emigrated  with  a 
view  to  bettering  their  own  condition,  instead  of  that  of  others. 

At  length  Mr.  John  Elioi,  seeing  that  little  or  nothing  could  be  effected 
through  me  medium  of  his  own  language,  resolved  to  jm^ke  himself  mast^ 
of  the  Indian,  and  then  to  devote  himself  to  their  service.  Accordingly  he 
hired  *  an  old  f  Indian,  named  Job  JVemton,  |  to  live  in  his  family,  and  to  teach 
him  his  language.  Wlien  he  had  accomplished  this  arduous  task,  which  he 
did  in  '^a  ^w  months,''^  he  set  out  upon  his  first  attempt;  having  given 
notice  to  some  Indians  at  Abnantutii,||  since  Newton,1[  of  his  intentioru  With 
three  others  he  met  the  Indians  for  the  first  time,  28  October,  1646.  Waaur 
hon,**  whose  name  signified  wind^W  ^n.  wise  and  grave  man,  though  no 
Sachem,  with  five  or  six  Indians  met  them  at  some  distance  from  their  wig- 
wams, and  bidding  them  welcome,  conducted  them  into  a  large  apartment, 
where  a  great  number  of  the  natives  were  gathered  together,  to  hear  this  new 
doctrine.^  W  Afler  prayers,  and  an  explanation  of  the  ten  commandments,  Mr. 
Eliot  informed  them  *<of  the  dreadful  curse  of  God  that  would  fall  upon  all 
those  that  brake  them :  He  then  told  them  who  Jesva  Christ  was,  where  he 
was  now  gone,  and  how  he  would  one  day  come  again  to  judge  the  worid  in 
flaming  fire." 

Afler  about  an  hour  spent  in  this  manner,  the  Indians  had  liberty  to  ask 
any  questions  in  relation  to  what  had  been  said.  Whereupon  one  stood  up 
and  asked.  How  he  could  know  Jesus  Christ  f — ^Another,  Whether  Englishmen 
were  ever  so  ignorant  qf  him  as  the  Indians  f — ^A  third.  Whether  Jesus  Ckrid 
could  understand  prayers  in  Indian  f — ^Another,  How  there  could  he  an  image  qf 
Crody  since  it  loas  forbidden  in  the  second  commandment  ? — Another,  Whether^ 
according  to  the  second  commandment^  the  chUd  mtist  suffer^  thotigh  he  be  good^ 
^or  the  stns  of  its  parents  f — ^And  la^y.  How  aU  the  wond  became  JuU  qfpeopkf 
\f  they  were  aU  once  drowned  in  thejloodf 

The  second  meeting  was  upon  11  November,  following.  Mr.  Eliot  met  the 
Indians  again,  and  aner  catechising  the  children,  and  preaching  an  hour  to 
the  congregation,  heard  and  answered,  among  others,  tlie  following  ques- 
tions.— How  the  English  came  to  differ  so  much  from  the  Indians  in  their  knou^ 
edge  of  God  and  Jesus  Christy  since  they  had  all  at  first  but  one  Father  ? — An- 
other desired  to  know.  How  it  came  to  pass  that  sea-water  was  salt  and  river 
water  fresh  ? — ^And  another.  That  tf  the  water  was  higher  than  the  earthy  how  U 
happmed  that  it  did  not  overflow  it  f 

The  third  meeting  took  place  soon  after,  namely,  on  26  of  the  same  month, 


•  Nealf  Hist.  N.  Eng.  i.  222.  t  N.  Eiig.  Biog.  Dinionarv,  art.  Eliot. 

t  See  p.  61  of  this  Book^  ante,  $  Neal,  Hist.  N.  Enr.  i.  1^. 

1)  "  Near  Watortown  mill,  upon  the  south  side  of  Charles  River,  about  four  or  five  nulei 
firom  his  own  house,  [io  Roxbury.]  where  lived  at  that  time  Wabarif  one  of  their  priociptl 
men,  and  some  Indians  with  him.'*'     Gookin,  f  Hist.  Col.)  168. 

IT  Nonantum,  or  Noonatomen,  sifimified  a  ptace  of  rdoieing,  or  refoicwtg.    Neat,  i.  216. 

••  Wauban,  Ma^^ia.  iii.  196.  i-       /    ^       *'        ^     -«  ft  IbWL 

U  Day-breakiiigoftbeGo^>elinN.Eiig.,faiA«a(,L223. 
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^-      but  WM  Dot  80  won  attended.    Hie  powwows  Jind  •achema  had  diisuadad 

pf       floine,  and  by  threats  deterred  others  from  meeting  upon  such  occasions. 

n       6tiU  there  were  considerable  numbers  that  got  attached  to  Mr.  Elwt,  and  in  a 

J        few  days  after,  Wmnpas^  **a  wise  and  ss^e  Indian,**  and  two  others,  with  some 

*        of  his  children,  came  to  the  English.    Be  desired  that  these  mi^t  be  edu- 

ki        cated  in  the  Christian  fiiith.    At  the  next  meeting  all  the  Indians  present 

A        *^  offered  their  children  to  be  catechised  and  instructed  by  the  English,  who 

I        upon  this  nx>tion  resolved  to  set  up  a  school  amonf  them.^ 

•r  Mr.  Eliot,  notwithstanding  his  zeal,  seems  weu  to  have  understocMl,  that 

I        aomething  beside  preachinf^  was  necessary  to  reform  the  lives  of  the  Indians ; 

«        and  that  was,  their  civilization  bv  education.    It  is  said  that  one  of  his  noted 

«i^gB  was,  Hit  Indians  mugt  he  dvUixed  as  iM  4U,  if  not  in  order  to  their 

r         kmngf  CknsUanized,*    Therefore,  the  request  of  the  Indians  at  Nonantum 

was  not  carried  into  efiect  until  a  place  could  be  fixed  upon  where  a  regulsr 

settlement  should  be  made,  and  the  catechumens  had  shown  their  zeal  for 

the  cause  by  assembling  themselves  there,  and  conforming  to  the  English 

mode  of  living.    In  the  end  this  was  agreed  upon,  and  Natick  was  fixed  as 

the  place  for  a  town,  and  the  following  short  code  of  laws  was  set  up  and 

agreed  to : — L  If  any  roan  be  idle  a  week,  or  at  most  a  fortnight,  he  shall  pay 

five  shillings. — IL   If  any  unmarried  man  riiall  lie  with  a  voung  woman 

unmarried,  he  shall  pay  twenty  shillings. — ^HI.  If  any  man  shall  beat  his  wife. 

r         his  hands  shall  be  tied  behind  him,  and  he  shall  be  carried  to  the  place  gkT 

justice  to  be  severely  punished. — ^IV.  Every  young  man,  if  not  another's 

vervant,  and  if  unmarried,  shall  be  compelled  to  set  up  a  wirwam,  and  plant 

for  huiiBel^  and  not  shift  up  and  down  in  other  wigwams. — V.  If  any  woman 

shall  DOt  have  her  hair  tied  up,  but  hang  loose,  or  be  cut  as  men^s  hair,  she 

•hall  pay  ^e  shillings. — VI.  If  any  woman  shsdl  go  with  naked  breasts,  she 

shall  pay  two  shillings. — VH  All  men  that  wear  lon^  locks  shall  pav  ^^n 

shiDin^ — VIIL  If  any  shall  kill  their  lice  between  then*  teeth,  they  shall  p^ 

five  shillings. 

In  January  following  another  company  of  praying  Indians  was  established 
•t  Concord ;  and  there  were  soon  sexeim  other  places  where  meetings  wese- 
held  throughout  the  country,  from  Cape  Cod  to  Narragansetf  Of  these,  Mr.. 
ESftol  visited  as  many  and  as  often  as  he  was  able.  From  the  following  pas- 
sage in  a  letter  which  he  wrote  to  Mr.  Window  of  Pliraouth,  some  idea  nm 
be  formed  of  the  hardships  he  underwent  in  his  pious  labors.  He  says,  **! 
have  not  been  dry  night  nor  day,  from  the  third  day  of  the  week  unto  the 
sixth,  but  so  travelled,  and  at  night  pull  ofiT  my  boots,  wring  my  stoekingiy 
and  on  with  them  again,  and  so  continue.    But  uod  steps  in  and  helps."! 

The  chie&  and  powwows  would  not  have  suffered  even  so  much  ground 
to  have  been  gained  by  the  gospel,  but  for  the  awe  they  were  in  of  the  Eng^ 
tish  power.  **Nor  is  this  to  be  wondered  at,**  says  the  very  good  historBan^. 
Mr.  Nady  **  for  if  it  be  very  difficult  to  civilize  barbarous  nations,  'tis  noi  ch 
more  so  to  make  them  Christians:  All  men  have  naturally  a  veneratioc  fhri 
the  religion  of  their  ancestors,  and  the  prejudices  of  education  §  are  insupersr 
hie  without  the  extraordinary  grace  of  God."" 

"  The  Monhegio  Indians  were  so  jealous  of  the  general  court^i  obli^oa 
them  to  pray  to  God,  that  Uncae^  their  sachem,  went  to  the  court  at  Harnord - 
to  protest  against  it  CSUshamoquinf  another  sachem,  came  to  the  Indian 
lectare,  and  openly  protested  against  their  building  a  towti.  telling  the  Eng- 
lish, that  all  the  sachems  in  the  country  were  against  it  He  was  so  honest 
as  to  tell  Mr.  Eliot  the  reason  of  it ;  for  (says  he)  the  Indians  that  pray  to  God 
do  not  pay  me  tribute,  as  formeriy  they  did ;  which  was  in  part  true,  for 
whereas  liefore  the  sachem  was  absolute  master  of  his  suljects ;  their  live» 
and  fortunes  being  at  his  disposal:  they  gave  him  now  no  more  than  they 
thought  reasonable ;  but  to  wipe  ofir  the  reproach  that  CSUshamoauin  had  laid 
upon  them,  those  few  praying  Indians  present,  told  Mr.  Eliot  wnat  Ihey  had 


•  thaehmttm,  Hist  Mast.  i.  163.  f  Neal,  i.  226—330.  %  MagnaHa^  tU.  196. 

^  This  wordy  when  applied  to  the  educaiiom  of  the  Indians  among  themselves,  is  to  be  on 
dmtood  in  an  opposite  sense  from  its  common  iMeptatioo :  thus,  to  instniet  in  mpffli^HTt 
tsd  idolatry,  is  woat  is  not  meant  by  edoeatioB  9mfii%  us. 
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done  for  dieir  sachem  the  two  last  ^rean,  leaving  him  to  jndffe  whether  their 
prince  hacl  any  reason  to  complam.*  They  said  they  had  given  him  36 
Dushels  of  com  at  one  time,  and  six  at  another ;  that,  in  hunting  for  him  two 
days,  they  had  killed  him  15  deers ;  broke  up  for  him  two  acres  of  land : 
made  him  a  great  wigwam;  <^made  him  20  rods  of  fence  with  a  ditch  and 
two  rails  about  it  ;**  paid  a  debt  for  him  of  £3, 10s.  **  One  of  them  ^ve  him 
a  skin  of  beaver  of  two  uounds,  besides  many  days  works  in  plantmg  com 
altogether ;  vea,  they  said  they  would  willingly  do  more  if  he  would  govern 
them  justly  by  the  word  of  God.  But  the  sachem  swelling  with  indignation, 
at  this  unmannerly  discourse  of  his  vassals,  tmned  his  back  upon  the  com- 
pany and  went  away  in  the  greatest  rage  imaginable ;  though  upon  better 
consideration^  himself  turned  Christian  not  long  after.'* 

Mr.  Experience  Mavheta  met  with  similar  occurrences  many  years  after. 
Upon  a  visit  to  the  Narragansets,  he  sent  for  Mnigretj  the  sachem,  and 
desired  of  him  leave  to  preach  to  his  people ;  but  the  sachem  told  him  to  so 
and  make  the  English  good  first ;  ana  observed,  ftirther,  that  some  of  the 
Enfflisb  ke{)t  Saturday,  others  Sunday,  and  others  no  day  at  all  for  worship ; 
80  that  if  his  people  should  have  a  mind  to  turn  Christians,  they  could  not 
tell  what  religion  to  be  of.  Mnigret  ftirther  added,  that  Mr.  Mmfheto  might 
tty  his  skill  met  with  the  Pequots  and  Mohesans,  and  If  thev  submnted  to  the 
Christian  religion,  possibly  he  and  his  peoj^e  might,  but  they  would  not  be 
the  first* 

In  the  meanwhile,  Mr.  Eliot  had  translated  the  whole  Bible  into  Indian,  f 
also  Baxter's  Call,  Mr.  ShqihenTs  Sincere  Convert,  and  his  Sound  Be- 
UEVER,  I  besides  some  other  performances,  as  a  Grammar,  Psalter,  PrimerSi 
Catechisms,  the  Practice  op  Piett,  &c  § 

It  is  amusing  to  hear  what  our  old  valued  ftiend,  Dr.  C  Mother,  sa^  of 
EHofs  Bible.  '^This  Bible,"  he  says,  ''was  printed  here  at  our  Cambridge; 
and  it  is  the  only  Bible  that  ever  was  printed  in  all  America,  fit>m  the  very 
foundation  of  the  world."  \  The  same  author  observes,  that  **  the  whole 
translation  was  writ  with  but  one  pen,  which  pen  had  it  not  been  lost,  would 
have  certainly  deserved  a  richer  case  than  was  bestowed  upon  that  pen,  with 
which  Holland^  writ  his  translation  of  P^orcA" 

It  was  loner  since  inquired,  <*  What  benefit  has  all  this  toil  and  sufilering 
produced  ?— Is  there  a  vestige  of  it  remaining  ? — ^\Vere  the  Indians  in  reality 
bettered  by  the  great  eftbrts  of  their  firiends?"  «Mr.  JS/ibf,"  says  Dr.  Dov^ 
lasSy  **  with  immense  labor  translated  and  printed  our  Bible  into  Indian.  It 
was  done  with  a  good,  pious  design,  but  it  must  be  reconed  among  the  ONb- 
tomtm  hominitm  negotia:  It  was  done  in  the  Natick  [Nipmuk]  language.  Of 
the  Naticks,  at  present,  there  are  not  20  fomilies  subsisting,  and  scarce  any 
cjf  these  can  read. — Ctd  honi ! "  •• 

By  the  accounts  left  us,  it  will  be  perceived,  that  for  many  years  after  the 
exertions  of  lUiot,  Gookin,  Mcofhew  and  others,  had  been  put  in  operation, 
diere  was  no  inconsiderable  progress  made  in  the  great  undertaking  of 
CSiristianiziii^  the  Indians.  Natick,  the  oldest  praying  town,  contained,  in 
1674,  29  families,  in  which  perhaps  were  about  145  persons.  The  name 
Mitick  signified  a  place  of  huls.  Wab<m  was  the  chief  man  here,  **  who," 
says  Mr.  Gookinj  **  is  now  about  70  yeare  of  age.  He  is  a  person  of  great 
prudence  and  piety :  I  do  not  know  any  Indian  that  excels  him." 

Pakemitt,  or  Punkapaog,  (**  which  takes  its  name  from  a  spring,  that  riseth 
out  of  red  earth,")  is  the  next  town  in  order,  and  contained  12  fiunilies,  or 

•  NeaTt  N.  England,  i.  257.  f  See  book  ii.  chap.  iii.  p.  07,  oafe. 

XMoor^t  Life  Eliot,  144.  $  Magnolia,  b.  iu.  197.  jj  Ibid. 

IT  Pfulemon  Holland  was  called  the  U«nslaU>r>general  of  hit  age ;  he  wrote  aeverel  of  km 
Hanalations  with  one  pen,  upon  which  he  made  the  followiof  venes : 

With  one  sole  pen  I  writ  this  book. 

Made  of  a  grey  goose  quill ; 
A  pen  it  was,  when  I  it  took, 
And  a  pen  I  leave  it  stilL 

FuUer'M  Worthies  of  Englaad. 
**  Dtmglast,  Hist.  Amtrica,  i.  172,  imS.    See  alto  Haiket,  Hist  Notes,  248,  &«.    Dm^ 
km  wroie  about  1746. 
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•bout  60  persoDB.  It  was  14  miles  south  of  Boston,  and  is  now  included  in 
Stoughton.  The  Indians  here  removed  from  the  Neponset  Hassanaruesit 
is  the  third  town,  and  is  now  included  in  Grafton,  and  contained,  like  the 
second,  60  souls.  Okommakamesit,  now  in  Marlborough,  contained  about 
50  people,  and  was  the  fourth  town.  Wamesit,  since  mcluded  in  Tewks- 
bury,  tlie  fifth  town,  was  upon  a  neck  of  land  in  Merrimack  River,  and 
contained  about  75  souls,  of  five  to  a  family.  Nashobah,  now  Littleton,  was 
the  sixth,  and  contained  but  about  50  inhabitants.  Magunkaquog,  now  Hop- 
kioton,  signified  a  float  qf  great  trees.  Here  were  about  55  persons,  and 
this  was  the  seventh  town. 

There  were,  besides  these,  seven  other  towns,  which  were  called  the  new 
/Mraying  towns.  These  were  among  the  Nipmuka  The  first  was  Manchage, 
since  Oxford,  and  contained  al>out  60  inhabitants.  The  second  was  about 
six  miles  firom  the  first,  and  its  name  was  Chabanakongkomun,  since  Dudley, 
and  contained  about  45  persons.  The  third  was  Maanexit,  in  the  north-east 
part  of  Woodstock,  and  contained  about  100  souls.  The  fourth  was  Quan- 
tisset,  also  in  Woodstock,  and  containing  100  persons  likewise.  Wabquissit, 
the  fifth  town,  also  in  Woodstock,  (but  now  mcluded  in  Connecticut,)  con- 
tained 150  souls.  Pakachoog,  a  sixth  town,  partly  in  Worcester  and  partly 
in  Ward,  also  contained  100  people.  Weshakim,  or  Nashaway,  a  seventh, 
contained  about  75  persons.  Waeuntug  was  also  a  praying  town,  included 
BOW  by  Uxbridge ;  but  the  number  of  people  there  is  not  set  down  by  Mr. 
Gookiny  our  chief  authority. 

Hence  it  seems  there  were  now  supposed  to  be  about  1150  praying  Indians 
in  the  places  enumerated  above.  There  is,  however,  not  the  least  probability, 
that  eren  one  fourth  of  these  were  ever  sincere  believers  in  Christianity. 
This  calculation,  or  rather  supposition,  was  made  the  year  before  PhUijys 
war  began ;  and  how*  many  do  we  find  who  adhered  to  their  profession 
through  that  war  ?  That  event  not  only  shook  the  faith  of  the  common  sort, 
but  many  that  had  been  at  the  head  of  the  praying  towns,  the  Indian  minis- 
ters themselves,  were  found  in  arms  against  their  white  Christian  neighbors. 
At  the  close  of  PkUip^s  war,  in  1677,  Mr.  Gookm  enumerates  *^  seven 
^aces  where  they  met  to  worship  Grod  and  keep  the  sabbath,  viz.  at 
Nonaturo,  at  Pakemit,  or  Punkapog;  at  Cowate,  alias  the  Fall  of  Charles 
River,  at  Natik  and  Medfield,  at  Concord,  at  Namekeake,  near  Chelmsford." 
There  were,  at  each  of  these  places,  he  says,  ^  a  teacher,  and  schools  for  the 
youth."  But,  notwithstanding  they  had  occupied  seven  towns  in  the  spring 
of  1676,  on  their  return  from  imprisonment  upon  the  bleak  islands  in  Boston 
harbor,  they  were  too  feeble  long  to  maintain  so  many.  The  appearance  of 
some  straggling  Mohawks  greatly  alarmed  these  Indians,  and  they  were  glad 
to  come  within  the  protection  of  the  English ;  and  so  the  remote  towns  soon 
became  abandoned. 

We  have  seen  that  1150  praying  Indians  were  claimed  before  the  war,  ii|, 
die  end  of  the  vear  1674,  but  not  half  this  number  could  be  found  when  it 
was  proclaimed:  that  all  such  must  come  out  of  their  towns,  and  go  by 
themselves  to  a  place  of  safety.  Mr.  Gookin  says,  at  one  time  there  were 
abotU  500  upon  the  islands ;  but  when  some  had  been  employed  in  the  army, 
and  other  ways,  (generally  such  as  were  indifierentj^  religion,)  there  were 
but  about  300  remaining.  Six  years  after  that  disastrous  war,  Mr.  Eliot 
could  clium  but  four  towns!  viz.  ^Natick,  Punkapaog,  Wamesit,  and 
Chachaubunkkakowok." 

Before  we  pass  to  notice  other  towns  in  Plimouth  colony,  w^  will  give  an 
account  of  some  of  the  most  noted  of  the  praying  Indians. 

H^auban  we  have  several  times  introduced,  and  vnll  now  close  our  account 
ef  him.  He  is  supposed  to  have  been  originally  of  Conconl ;  but,  at  the 
time  Mr.  ElUd  began  his  labors,  he  resided  at  Nonantum,  since  Newton. 
At  Natik,  or  Natick,  he  was  one  of  the  most  efficient  ofiicers  until  his 
death. 

When  a  kind  of  civil  community  was  estabHshed  at  Natik,  Wauban  was 
made  a  mier  of  fifty,  and  subsequently  a  justice  of  the  peace.  The  foUow- 
inir  is  said  to  be  a  copy  of  a  warrant  which  he  issued  against  some  of  tue 
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tnaugrefliors.    <<  ToUjVou  hie  conttahUj  mntk  you  eakh  iim  Jeremiah  OfBacaw 
strong  you  hold  tim,  aa/e  you  wing  um,  q/ore  me,  W tYmn,  justice  peacey  * 

A  young  iustice  asked  fFauban  what  he  would  do  when  InoiaDB  got  dmtk 
'and  quarrelled ;  he  replied^  ^  Tit  utn  aU  up,  and  v^  urn  piodnt^,  and  uh^ 
'Wnjindani,  and  whip  um  xodneas^ 

We  have  not  learned  the  precise  time  ef  fTotifrcm'tf  death,  f  but  he  was 
eertamly  alive  in  the  end  of  the  year  1676,  and,  we  think,  in  1677.  For  be 
uras  among  those  sent  to  Deer  Island,  30  October,  1675,  and  was  among  the 
Biek  that  returned  in  May,  1676 ;  and  it  is  particularly  mentioned  that  he  was 
one  that  recovered. 

Piamhouhiiu  %  was  the  next  man  to  Wavban,  and  the  next  after  him  that 
received  the  gospel.  At  the  second  meeting  at  Noiiantum,  he  brousht  a 
mat  many  of  his  people.  At  Natik  he  was  made  ruler  of  ten.  When 
uie  church  at  Hassanamesit  was  gathered,  be  was  called  to  be  a  ruler  iu  iL 
When  that  town  was  broken  up  in  PkUitPs  war,  he  returned  again  to  Natik, 
where  he  died.  He  was  one  of  those  also  confined  to  Deer  I^and;  henre, 
fie  lived  until  after  the  war.  The  ruling  elder  of  Hassanamesit,  called  by 
some  Piambowj  was  the  same  person. 

Jifhn  Speen  was  another  teacner,  contemporary  widi  Piamho,  and,  like  him, 
was  a  "grave  and  pious  man."  In  1661,  Timothy  Dwight,  of  Dedham,  sued 
John  l^een  ^ud  his  brother,  7%>mas,  for  the  recovery  of  a  debt  of  sixbf 
pounds,  and  Mr.  Eliot  bailed  them.  This  he  probably  did  with  safety,  as 
John  Speen  and  **^  his  kindred ''  owned  nearly  all  the  Natik  lands,  when  the 
*  Christian  commonwealth  was  established  there.  This  valuable  possession 
he  gave  up  fteely,  to  be  used  in  common,  in  1650.  Notwithstanding  ^he 
was  among  the  first  that  prayed  to  God**  at  Nonan«Eun,  and  •*  was  a  diligent 
'  reader,"  yet  he  died  a  drunkard ;  having  been  some  time  before  discarded 
'fit>m  the  chim;h  at  Natik. 

Ptnnahannity  called  Captain  Josiah,  was  '^ Marshal  General"  over  aU  the 
praying  towns.  He  nsecl  to  attend  the  courts  at  Natik;  but  his  residentie 
was  at  Nashobah. 

TSjJuipetinUin  was  teacher  at  Hassanamesk,  and  his  brother,  .^taweakin^ 
'niler.    He  was,  according  to  Major  GooHn,  *'a  ^ious  and  able  man,  and  a^t 
'to   teach."     He   suftered   exceedingly   m  Pkiltjfa  war;  himstlf  and  hia 
congregation,  together  with  those  of  the  two  praying  towns,  **  Maeunkog 
•and  Chobonekouhonom,"  having  been  enticed  away  by  PkUip^s  followers. 
His  father,  Mtoas,  was  deacon  of  his  church,  ana   among   the    number. 
They,  however,  tried  to  mdke  their  escape  to  the  Engtisfa  soon  after,  a^ree- 
*Bbly  to  a  plan  concerted  with  Job  'Kttttenanit,  when  he  was  among  Phdijfa 
■people  as  a^spy;  but,  as  it  hafipened,  in  the  attempt,  they  fell  in  with  an 
English  scout,  under  Captain  GtMj,  who  treated  them  as  prisoners,  and  with 
not  a  little  barbarity;  robbing  them  of  every  thing  they  h«i,  even  tlie  miois- 
'ter  of  a  pewter  cup  which  he  used  at  sacraments.    At  Marlborough,  tliough 
'under  the  protection  of  ofilcers,  they  were  so  insulted  and  abused,  "espe- 
cially by  women,"  that  Tukaptto^lUrfs  wife,  from  fear  of  being  murdered, 
escaped  into  the  woods,  leaving  a  sucking  child  to  be  taken  care  of  by  its 
fhther.    With  her  went  also  her  son,  12  years  old,  and  two  others.    The 
others,  J^ao(a  and  TtkapewiUin,  with  six  or  ^ven  children,  were,  booq 
after,  sent  to  Deer  Island.    Nboaa  was,  at  this  time,  about  8d  years  okL 

Oonamog  was  ruler  at  Mariborough,  and  a  sachem,  who  died  in  the 
summer  o?  1674.  His  death  "was  a  great  blow  to  the  place.  He  was  a 
pious  and  discreet  man,  and  the  very  soul,  as  it  were,  of  the  place."  The 
troubles  of  the  war  fell  very  heavily  upon  his  femily.  A  bam  containiii||r 
com  and  hay  was  burnt  at  Chelmsford,  by  some  of  the  war  party,  as  it 

riVed  afterwards ;  but  some  of  the  liolent  Englidi  of  that  place  determined 
make  the  Wamesits  su^r  for  it    Accorcungly,  about  14  men  armed 

•  AUmCm  Biog.  Diet.  art.  Wabam. 

t  Dr.  Homer,  Hisl.  Newton^  aajrs  he  died  in  1674,  but  gives  no  aulhorlty.    We  have  cited 
i^veral  aulhorities,  showing  that  he  was  aJive  a  year  later,  (see  b.  iii.  pp.  10  and  79.) 
t  Piam  Boohan,  OookiSt  UbU  CoU.  IM.— Acm^oio,  his  Hist  Praying  kidiana. 
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lliMQflehF«%  and,  nader  a  pieteiioa  of  acoutinffy  went  to  the  nigwaim  of  the 
Wameahs,  aod  ordered  tbem  to  oome  out.  lliey  obeyed  without  hesitation, 
Maf  eb^fly  beipleai  women  and  chUcken,  and  not  conceiving  any  barot 
eould  be  intended  them;  but  they  ware  no  sooner  out  than  fired  upon,  whe» 
ire  were  wounded  and  one  killed.  Whether  the  ooura^  of  the  brave  Eng* 
Hik  now  failed  theoi»  or  whether,  ^y  waie  aatiafied  with  what-  Mood  waft 
already  abed,  ia  not  clear ;  but  they  did  no  more  at  this  time.  The  one  shun. 
WW  a  little  son  of  To^atoofiar ;  and  (hnamo^s  widow  wbb  severely  wounded, 
nhoae  name  was  Sarak,  ^a  woman  of  go^  report  for.  religion.  She  waft, 
daughter  of  Saganwre-Mnf  who  lived  and  died  at  the  same  place,  before  the. 
war,  *^^  great  mend  to  the  Engtiah."  Samk  had  had  two  buabands :  the  first 
was  Ommmog^  the  second  TcAatoonoTy  who  was  sen  of  Tahattawany  aachem  oft 
Muafcetaquid.    This  afiBiir  took  place  on  the  15  Novenober,  1675. 

Nitmphow  was  ruler  of  the  praying  Indiana  at  Wamesit,  and  Setnud,  his  aon^ 
was  teacher,  **a  younff  man  of  ^jood  parta,"  aaya  Mr.  GoMri,  *<and  can  speak, 
nad  and  write  English  and  Indian  competent^  ;^  being  one  of  those  tau^tat 
the  expense  of  the  corporation.  Manphow  experienced  wretcbed  triala  ia  tfaft. 
time  of  the  war ;  he  with  his  people  having  fled  away  firom  their  homea 
imaMdiMelY  afi^  the  hoirid  bamnty  of  whi^h  we  have  just  spoken,  fearing 
t»  be  murdered  if  they  abould  continue  there.  However,  after  wanderine  % 
while  up  and  down  in  tbe  wooda,  in  the  dismal  month  of  December,  the^. 
ntunied  to  Wamesit,  in  a  forlorn  condition,  and  hoped  the  carriage  of  theor 
aeighboTB  would  be  such  that  they  might  continue  there.  It  did  not  turn  out 
aa,  for  in  February  they  again  quitted  their  habitations,  and  went  off  towards, 
Guada.  Six  or  seven  old  persons  remained  behind,  who  were  hindered  finom, 
Mig  by  infimuty.  These  poor  blind  and  lame  Indians  were  all  burnt  to. 
oeath  in  their  wigwama  This  act,  had  it  occurred  by  accident,  would  bavfti 
catted  forth  the  deepest  pity  fi»m  the  breasL  of  every  human  creature  to  whose 
knowledge  it  ahould  come.  But  horror,  angui^  and  indignation  take  thai 
place  of  pity,  at  being  told  that  the  flamea  which  consumed  tbem  were  lightsdi 
oy  the  savage  hands  of  white  men ! !  It  was  so— and  whites  are  only  left  to> 
awnember  in  sorrow  this  act  of  those  of  their  own  color !    But  to  return — 

During  the  wanderings  <^  Muaphow  and  his  friends,  fiunine  and  sicknaaa 
tevoyed  many  of  them.  Himself  and  Maiie  Qeorge^  or  Qtorgt  Ji£MtCy  % 
waeher,  v^ere  numbered  with  the  dead.  Tbe  others,  tmving  joined  ffannalm^ 
9d  to  avoid  falling  in  with  war  parties  on  both  sides,  at  the  close  of  the  waiv 
■urendered  tbemselvea  to  the  Engliah,  at  Dover,  in  Auguat,  1^6.  New, 
tooublea  now  came  upon  tbem.  Some  English  captives  te^ified  that  some  oi 
them  bad  been  in  arms  against  them,  and  such  were  either  sold  into  slavery, 
V  executed  at  Boston,  ^veral  shared  the  hitter  fate.  JStun^fthoto't  son  Samua 
Wvely  escaped,  and  another  son,  wmmedJonatkan  Gtorgt,  was  pardoned;  aJsot 

Mtmfhow  was  in  aome  puUie  buafnesa  as  early  aa  1656.  On  8  June  thaa 
year,  be,  Mm  Line  and  Gtorre  Maticj  were,  upon  the  part  of  the  **  Indiaa 
aoort,"  employed  to  run  the  tone  firom  Cheknaford  to  Wamesit*  And  tt 
Mrs  afW  be  accompanied  Captain  Jonathan  Dai\fmik  of  Biilerica  in  reBewc-^ 
mg  the  bounds  of  BretiUnCs  Farm,  now  Litchfield,  N.  H.  f 

WamudaiMdy  whose  history  will  be  fimnd  q»okea  upon  at  large  ki  ournazt 
hook,  eountenaneed  reKgion,  and  it  was  at  his  wigwam  that  Mr.  Eiiat  and  Miw 
B&okm  held  a  aneeting  on  the  5  May,  1674.  His  house  was  near  Pawtuckal 
Mb,  oai  the  Merrimack.  ^He  is,**  said  Mi^r  Qookin^  *^9,  sober  and  grsffiai 
faiaon,  and  of  years,  between  50  and  601" 

Mn  MaUtwancc  waa  ruler  of  Nasbobah,  a  pioua  man,  who  died  previous  lo^ 
1674.  After  hia  deceaae,  Pennahantdt  was  chief.  John  Thomoi  was  thabi 
laacher.  **  Hia  father  waa  nmrdered  by  the  Maquas  ui  a  secret  tnanner,  aa  ha 
waa  fSehing  for  eels  at  his  wear,  some  ^eara  since,  during  the  war''  with  them. 

WaUamompamimj  called  ako  Captam  Tarn,  ia  thus  spoken  of  by  Mr.  Qookmt 
who  waa  with  him  at  Pakacbooff,  17  Seplamber,  1674.  *^  My  chief  aswatam 
waa  fFaiia$aeompamimy  mler  of  the  Nipnuik  Indians,  a  crave  and  pioua  maUi 
if  te  chl^  aaeoem'a  blood  of  the  Nipmuk  country.    lie  reaides  at  Unsaan*- 

*  Alk^t  Hat  CkeknifiMit  t  MS.  ^Utr  of  .Ma /Vumr,  £«(. 
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uoesit ;  but  by  former  appmntmeDt,  calleCh  here,  together  with  some  otfaera.* 
Captain  7bm  was  among  TukapewiiUn^i  compeiij,  that  went  off  wkh  die 
enemy,  as  in  speaking  of  him  we  have  made  mention.  In  that  company  there 
were  about  300,  men,  women  and  children.  The  enemv,  beinff  about  900 
strong,  obliged  the  praying  Indians  to  go  off  with,  or  be  killed  by  them.  There 
were,  however,  many  who  doubtless  preferred  their  company  to  that  of  their 
friends  on  Deer  Island.  This  was  about  the  beginninff  of  December,  1675. 
Captain  Tom  afterwards  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  E^^ish,  and,  being  tried 
and  condemned  as  a  rebel,  was,  on  36  June,  1676,  executed  at  Boston ;  much 
to  the  grief  of  such  excellent  men  as  Gookin  and  Eliot, 

Although  something  had  been  done  towards  Christianizing  the  Indians  m 
Plimouth  colony,  about  a  year  before  Mr.  EUofs  first  visit  to  Nonantum,  yet 
for  some  years  after,  Massachusetts  was  considerably  in  advance  in  this  reject 
Seme  of  the  principal  congregations  or  praying  towns  follow : — 

At  Meeshawn,  smce  Provincetown  or  Truro,  and  Punonakanit,  since  Bil- 
lingsgate,  were  73  persons ;  at  Potanumaquut,  or  Nauset,  in  E^astham,  44 ;  at 
Mouamoyik,  since  Uhathani,  71 ;  at  Sawkattukett,  in  Harwich ;  Nobeqaseit,  in 
Yarmoum ;  at  Matakees,  in  Barnstable  and  Yarmouth ;  and  Weequakut,  in 
Barnstable,  133 ;  at  Satuit,  Pawpoeeit,  Coetuit  in  Barnstable,  Mashpee,  Wako- 
i|uet,  near  Mashpee,  95 ;  at  Codtanmut,  in  Mashpee,  Ashimuit,  on  the  west 
hne  of  Mashpee,  Weesquobe,  in  ^Bindwich,  33 ;  Pispogutt,  Wawayoutat,  in 
Wareham,  Sokones,  in  Fahnouth,  96.  In  all  these  places  were  463  souls ;  143 
of  whom  could  read,  and  73  write  Indian,  and  9  could  read  English.  This 
account  was  furnished  Major  Gookin  in  1674,  by  the  Rev.  Richard  Bourne  of 
Sandwich.  PhUjp^s  war  broke  up  many  of  these  communities,  but  the  woilc 
oontinued  longaner  it  dwindled  to  almost  nothing  in  Massachusetts.  In  1685 
there  were  1439  considered  as  Christian  Indians  in  Plimouth  colony. 

Mr.  Tfionuu  Mcajkew  Jr.  settled  in  Martha's  Vineyard,  called  by  the  Indians 
Ao^  in  1643.  He  was  accompanied  by  a  few  English  families,  who  made 
him  their  minister ;  but  not  being  satlsfieNd  with  so  limited  usefulness,  he  learn- 
ed the  Indian  language,  and  benm  to  preach  to  them.    His  first  convert  vna 

HiacoomtSy  in  164^  a  man  of  small  repute  ara<m^  his  own  people,  whosa 
residence  was  at  Great  Harbor,  nf^u-  where  the  English  first  settled.  He  was 
regularly  ordained  33  August,  1670,  but  he  began  to  preach  in  1646.  John 
Tokinosh  was  at  the  same  time  ordained  teacher.  His  residence  was  at  Num- 
pang,  on  the  east  end  of  the  island.  He  died  33  January,  1684,  and  Hiacoomet 
preached  his  funeral  sermon.  For  some  vears  before  his  death  Hiaooomei  wbb 
unable  to  preach.  He  was  supposed  to  have  been  about  80  years  old  at  the 
time  of  his  death,  which  happened  about  1690. 

Pahkehptmna$900j  sachem  of  Chappequiddik,  was  a  great  oppoeer  of  the 
gospel,  and  at  one  time  beat  Hiacoomes  for  professing  a  belief  of  it.  Not  long 
after,  as  himself  and  another  were  at  work  upon  a  chimney  of  their  cabin,  they 
Were  both  knocked  down  by  Kghminff,  and  tne  kitter  killea.  Pahktlqnmnass&o 
fell  partly  in  the  fire,  and  but  for  his  mends  would  have  perished.  Whether 
this  escape  awakened  him,  is  not  mentioned;  but  he  soon  after  became  « 
Christian,  and  Mr.  Mmfhew  aptly  observes  that  ^'at  last  he  was  a  hrandpludM 
otUofthe  Jire/* 

^&>A^9(K>,  or  Jli^foxeo,  was  another  noted  Indian  of  Nope.  He  was  a  convert 
of  HiaooomeSy  whom  he  had  sent  for  to  inquire  of  him  about  his  God.  He 
asked  HiacoomeM  how  many  |;ods  he  had,  and  on  being  tokl  but  ONE,  imme^ 
diately  reckoned  up  37  of  his,  and  desii^d  to  know  whether  he  should  throw 
them  all  away  for  one.  On  beinff  told  by  Hiacoomu  that  he  had  thrown  away  all 
^ose  and  many  more,  and  was  better  oft*  by  so  doing,  Miohq$oo  said,  he  would 
forthwith  throw  away  his,  which  he  did,  and  became  one  or  the  most  eminent 
of  the  Indian  converts.  One  of  his  children,  a  son,  sailed  for  England  in 
1657,  with  Mr.  Thomas  Mayhew  Jr.,  in  a  ship  commanded  br  Captain  /omet 
Gfamtt,  and  was  never  heaird  of  after.  The  time  of  the  death  of  Miohqsoo  m 
mknown,  but  he  lived  to  a  ffreat  age. 

Among  the  Mohegans  and  Narragansets  nothing  of  any  account  was  efteet- 
ed,  in  the  way  of  Christianizinff  them,  for  a  long  tune.  The  chief  sachems  of 
those  nations  were  determined  and  fixed  against  it,  and  though  it  was  fi^om 
time  to  time  ur^ed  upon  them,  yet  veiy  little  was  e?er  done. 
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Sampsoii  Occum,  or,  as  his  name  is  spelt  in  a  sennon  *  of  his,  Oocoiit,  was  a 
Mohegan,  of  the  family  of  Benotd  CkcuoL  who  resided  near  New  Ix>ndou,  in 
Connecticut  He  was  the  first  of  that  trioe  who  was  conspicuous  in  religion, 
tf  not  the  only  one.  He  was  bom  in  1723,  and  becoming  attached  to  the  Rev. 
EUazar  Whtdocky  the  minister  of  Lebanon  in  Connecticut,  in  1741  he  became 
a  Christian.t  Possessing  talents  and  great  piety,  Mr.  Whtdock  entertained 
jMigiiine  hopes  that  he  would  be  able  to  effect  much  among  his  countrymen 
as  a  preacher  of  the  gospel.  He  went  to  England  in  1765  to  procure  aid  for 
the  keeping  up  of  a  school  for  the  instruction  of  Indian  chifdren,  which  was 
begun  oy  Mr.  Whtdock^  and  furthered  by  a  Mr.  Moore^  by  a  donation  of  a 
school  house  and  land,  about  1763.  While  in  England  he  was  introduced  to 
Lord  Dartmouihf  and  other  eminent  persona  He  preached  there  to  crowds 
of  people,  and  returned  to  America  in  September,  1768,  haying  landed  at 
Boston  on  his  return.  |  It  is  said  he  was  the  first  Indian  that  preached 
infeigkind.  He  was  ordained^  in  1759,  a  preacher  to  the  MontauKs  on  L. 
Idand.  About  this  time  he  visited  the  Cherokees.  He  finally  settled  among 
die  Oneida  Indians,  with  many  of  his  Mohe^an  brethren,  about  1768 :  they 
haying  been  myited  l>y  the  Oneidas.  He  died  in  July,  1793,  at  N.  Stock* 
farid^,  N.  York,  ased  69. 

TUuba  is  noticed  in  the  annals  of  New  England,  finom  her  participjation  in 
die  witch  tragedies  acted  here  in  1691.  In  a  i^uable  work  giving  a  histoiy  of 
that  horrible  delusion,  §  mention  is  thus  made  of  her.  **  It  was  the  latter  ena  of 
•February,  1691,  when  divers  young  persons  belonging  to  [Rev.]  Mr.  Parris^  I 
femily,  and  one  more  of  the  neighborhood,  began  to  act  after  a  Strang  ana 
miusual  manner,  yi2^  as  by  getting  into  holes,  and  creeping  under  chairs  and 
bUmIs,  and  to  use  other  sundry  odd  postures,  and  antic  gestures,  uttering  fool- 
ish, ridiculous  speeches,  which  neither  they  themselves  nor  any  others  could 
nu^e  sense  of.^  "  March  the  11th,  Mr.  Partis  inyited  seyeral  neighboring 
ministers  to  join  with  him  in  keeping  a  solemn  day  of  prayer  at  nis  own 
house ;  the  time  of  the  exercise  those  persons  were,  for  the  most  part,  silent 
out  ai^  any  one  prayer  was  ended,  they  would  act  and  speak  strangely,  ana 
ridiculously,  yet  were  such  as  had  been  well  educated  ana  of  good  behayior, 
the  one  a  girl  of  11  or  12  years  old,  would  sometimes  deem  to  be  in  a  conyul- 
sion  fit,  her  limbs  being  twisted  seyeral  ways,  and  very  stiff,  but  presendy  her 
fit  would  be  oyer.  A  few  days  before  this  solemn  day  of  prayer,  Mr.  Pwrryf 
Indian  man  and  woman,  made  a  cake  of  lye  meal,  with  the  children's  watei^ 
and  baked  it  in  the  ashes,  and,  as  it  is  said,  gave  to  the  dog ;  this  was  done  as 
a  means  to  discoyer  witchcraft  Soon  after  which  those  ill-afiected  or  afflicted 
persons  named  several  tliat  iney  said  they  saw,  wnen  in  their  fits,  afiflicting  of 
them.  The  first  complained  oi^  was  the  said  Indian  woman,  named  TitubcL 
She  confessed  that  the  devil  urged  her  to  sign  a  book,  which  he  presented  to 
her,  and  also  to  work  mischief  to  the  children,  &c.  She  was  afterwards  com- 
mitted to  prison,  and  lay  there  till  sold  for  her  fees.  The  account  she  since 
ciyea  of  it  is,  that  her  master  did  beat  her,  and  otherwise  abuse  her,  to  make 
Eer  conf^  and  accuse  (such  as  Jie  called)  her  sister  witches ;  and  that  what- 
floever  she  said  by  way  of  confessing  or  accusing  others,  was  the  efifect  of 
0uch  usage ;  her  master  refused  to  pay  her  fees,  unless  elie  would  stand  to 
wimx  she  had  said.** 

We  are  able  to  add  to  our  infermation  of  TStviba  firom  another  old  and 
carious  work,Y  as  follows: — ^That  when  she  was  examined  she  ** confessed 
the  making  a  cake,  as  is  aboye  mentioned,  and  said  her  mistress  in  her  own 
country  was  a  witch,  and  had  taught  her  some  means  to  be  used  fer  the 
discoyery  of  a  witch  and  for  the  preyention  of  being  bewitched,  &C.,  but  said 
''that  she  herself  was  not  a  witch."  The  children  who  accused  her  said  ''that 
llie  did  pinch,  prick,  and  grieyously  torment  them ;  and  that  they  saw  her  here 

«  At  the  execution  o{  Motet  Paul,  for  mtirder,  at  New  Haven,  t  September,  1772.  To  Ins 
letter  to  Mr.  X>m.  his  name  it  Occum. 

t  Life  Dr.  Whetlock,  16.  t  His  Letter  t*  Mr.  Ktm,  in  LUe  Wht^oA,  17ft. 

4  Woodem  of  the  Invinible  World,  by  R,  CaUf,  90,  91,  4to.  London,  1700. 

%  **  SawDuei  Paris f  pastor  of  the  cburen  in  Salem-rlllage.''  Modest  Enquirv  inio  tKt  Nmlum 
^WUchcra/t,  by  John  Hale,  patter  of  th€  ekmth  m  Averly,  p.  fO,  16mo.  BostoOy  ITOL 

f  Jforfesl  Enquiry,  Su»  25. 
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0A  tbere,  where  nobody  else  coukL  Yea,  they  could  tell  where  she  was,  and 
what  she  did,  when  out  of  their  human  sight."  Whether  the  author  was  a 
Witness  to  this  he  does  not  say ;  but  probably  he  was  not  Go  through  the 
whole  of  our  early  writers,  and  you  wifl  scarce  find  one  who  witnessed  such 
matters :  (Dr.  CoUon  Mather  is  nearest  to  an  exception.^  But  they  generally 
{Preface  such  marvellous  accounts  by  observing,  **  I  am  slow  to  believe  rumors 
of  this  nature,  nevertheless,  some  thmgs  I  have  had  certain  infonnation  of**  * 

The  Rev.  Mr.  Fdt  f  gives  the  following  extract  from  the  "  Quarterly  Court 
Aipers."  ^  March  IsL  Sarah  Offront,  &iam  and  Dorothy  Goody  TSiuba^  servant 
df  Mr.  Parrisy  Martha  Cory^  Rebecca  JVWve,  Sarah  CUmty  John  Prodor  and  his 
wife  ElizabeUiy  ail  of  Salem  village,  are  cooamitted  to  Boston  jail  on  charge  of 
witchcraff* 

The  other  servant  of  Mr.  Parris  was  the  husband  of  TStdni,  whose  name 
n^BS  John,  It  was  a  charge  against  them  that  they  had  tried  means  to  discover 
Witches.  But  there  is  little  probabUity  that  these  ignorant  and  simple  Inditftw 
Would  ever  have  thought  of  ''trying  a  project"  (or  the  detection  of  witches, 
had  they  not  learned  it  from  some  more  miserably  superstitious  white  persons. 
We  have  the  very  record  to  justify  this  stricture.  J  Take  the  words.  "  Mary 
SSbty  having  confessed,  that  she  innocently  counselled  John^  the  Indian,  to 
attempt  a  oiscovery  of  witches,  is  permitted  to  commune  with  Mr.  Parrit^ 
churcn.  She  had  been  previouedy  aiscipUned  for  such  counsel  and  appeared 
well"  We  are  not  told  teho  ditaplincd  ner  for  the  examination.  Was  it  Mr. 
Parri$7 

This  is  the  only  instance  I  have  met  with  of  Indians  being  implicated  in 
nMIe  witchcraft. 

V,  •  f.  Mather't  Brief  Hitt  Philip's  War.  91 

t  In  his  valuable  Ammtt  of  SaUm,  903. 
i  Danvers  Records,  publkbad  by  the  aalfaor  last 
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CHAPTER  L 

L^  <rf  AuxAifDXR  dUa$  Wamsvtta— llMiitf  which  Ud  to  Uu  wmr  with  Philip^ 
Wbktamoo  hi$  wife — Early  events  m  ker  i^s — Pktahahust.  her  eee&md  huMband 
— Weetttmoo't  latter  career  amd  death  "Jfaugret — Death  of  Alexander — Johv  Sas* 
SAMOH — Hit  cotaUry  and  coimeetions — Beeomee  a  christian — Schoolmatter — Min' 
ister — Settles  at  Assawomset — Felix  marries  his  daughter — Sassamon  discovers 
the  plots  of  Philip — Is  murdered — Proceedings  against  tke  murderers — They  are 
condemned  and  ejLeeuted. 

Als^jtoeii  was  the  English  name  of  the  elder  son  of  MassasoiL  His  real 
name  ^pears  at  first  to  have  been  Mooanam^  and  afterwards  WamsvUOy  and 
lasth^  Alexander.  The  name  of  Moocmam  he  bore  as  early  as  \Q3Q  \  in  1641 
we  find  him  noticed  under  the  name  WaxnstdUu  About  the  year  165(5,  he  ^A 
his  younger  brother,  Metacomet,  or  rather  Pometacom^  were  brought  to  Vm 
court  of  rlimouth,  and  being  solicitous  to  receive  Eudish  names,  the  gov- 
ernor called  the  elder  ^lexander^  and  the  younger  Phmp^  probably  firom  the 
two  Macedonian  heroes,  which,  on  being  explained  to  them,  might  have  flat- 
tered their  vanities ;  and  which  was  prooably  the  intention  of  the  governor. 

Mexander  app^u«  pretty  eariy  to  Imve  set  up  for  himself^  as  will  be  seen  in 
the  course  of  this  cnapter ;  occasioned,  perhaps,  by  his  marrying  a  female 
aachem  of  veiy  considerable  authoriQTt  and  in  great  esteem  among  her 
neifdiboFB. 

Namumfum,  afterwards  called  WedamoOi  squaw-sachem  of  Pocasset,  YnB 
die  wife  of  JRtxander ;  and  who^  as  says  an  anonymous  writer,*  was  more 
wUling  to  join  PhUip  when  he  began  v^ar  upon  the  English,  being  persuaded 
by  him  that  they  had  poisoned  her  husband.  This  author  calls  her  **  as  potent 
a  prince  as  any  round  about  her,  and  hath  as  much  com,  land,  and  men,  at 
her  command." 

Akxandtr  having,  in  1659,  sold  a  tract  of  the  territory  acquired  by  his  wife, 
as  has  been  related  in  the  life  of  MasstuoU^  about  mx  years  after,  Wutamoo 
came  to  Plimouth,  and  the  following  account  of  her  bunneas  is  contained  in 
the  records. 

<*  I,  Ndmumpvm^  of  Pokeee^  hauing,  in  open  .court,  June  last,  fifty-nine, 
|165D,J  before  the  govemour  and  niajestrates,  surrendered  up  all  that  right  and 
titk  01  such  lands  as  ffoosameauin  and  ffdinsetta  sould  to  tlie  purchasers ;  as 
appeeres  by  deeds  ffiuen  vnaer  theire  hands,  as  alsoe  the  said  Mmwmpun 
promise  to  remoue  the  Indians  of  from  those  lands ;  and  alsoe  att  the  same 
court  the  said  ffamstUta  promised  Mtmumpum  the  third  part  of  the  pay,  as  m 

*  Old  Indian  Chrooide,  p.  6 
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ezpresBed  in  the  deed  of  ^ich*  payment  Abrntunptim  baue  reeehied  of  Mm 
CoolUy  this  6  of  Oct  1G59 :  tliese  paiticulan  u  foUoweth :  item ;  20  yards  bUw 
trading  cloih,2yard$  rtd  co/ton,  2  iHitre  qfskaoes,  2  pairt  stoddngSyQ  hntadt 
koes  and  1  axe ;  And  doe  acluaowleatfe  receiued  by  me,  NAMUMFUik*' 
Witnessed  by  Squabitn,  Wah4ttundiqUaUf  and  two  Engiish. 

Thus  this  land  affiiir  seepis.  to-  have  been  amicahly  settled ;  but  the  same 
year  of  ^^exandet's  death,  whether  beforo  or  afier  we  are  not  assured,  A'aumM- 
9um  appeeired  at  Plimouth,  and  complained  that  ffamtuUa  had  sold  some  of 
ner  land  without  her  consent  **  The  court  agreed  to  doe  what  they  could 
in  conuenient  time  for  her  relief 

We  apprehend  there  was  some  Mtde  dlffioulty  between  dSktrandtr  and.  his 
wife  about  this  time,  especially  if  her  complaint  wena  before  his  death,  and 
,we  are  rather  of  the  <^inion  that  it  was,  for  it  was  Ame  when  her  complaint 
was  made,  and  we  diould  assign  a  little  later  date  for  the  death  of  her  husband ; 
and  therefore  all  difficulty  was  settled  in  his  death. 

On  the  8  April,  1661,  Wamavtta  deeded  the  tract  of  country  fiance  called 
Rehoboth  to  Thomas  fftUd  ^  for  a  valuable  consideration.'^  What  that  was 
die  deed  does  not  inform  us ;  but  we  may  venture  to  question  the  &ct,  for  if 
the  consideration  had  in  truth  been  valuable,  it  would  have  appeared  in  the 
deed,  and  not  have  been  kept  o«t  of  sight 

What  time  ^cunun^mn  deeded  land  to  John  Sar\fard  and  John  Archer^  we 
•re  net  informed,  but  it  was  probably  aliout  the  b^nainff  of  l£6SL  It  was  a 
deed  of  gift,  and  appeefs  to  have  be^i  only  deedwl  to  mem  to  prevent  her 
husbaad'b  selling  it ;  but  these  men,  it  seems^  attempted  to  hold  the  land  in 
▼ioktion  of  theur  promise ;  howevw,  beinff  a  woman  of  peFssverance,  she  so 
managed  the  matter,  that,  in  the  year  166^  she  found  witnesses  who  deposed 
to  the  true  meaning  of  the  deed,*  and  thus  was,  we  presume,  restored  to  hear 
rightful  possessions. 

Since  we  have  been  thus  particular  in  acquainting  the  reader  with  the  wifo 
of  9famsuUa^  we  vnll,  before  proceeding  vnth  our  account  of  the  t^ifiband, 
say  all  that  we  have  to  say  of  the  interesting  ffeetatnoo. 

Soon  after  the  death  of  jSUxander^  we  find  JVomutimufn,  or  fftdamoo^  asso- 
flkted  with  another  husband,  named  PeionowoweL  He  viras  weU  known  to 
Sie  English,  and  went  bv  the  fomiliar  name  of  Ben,  Now,  unless  Pdo-now- 
owei^  or  Pe-ton-o-ntid  has  been  corrupted  into  Pkter  Nuimurr,  we  must 
allow  her  to  have  had  a  third  husband  in  1675.  We,  however,  are  well  satis- 
fied tliat  these  two  names  are,  as  they  appear  to  be,  one  and  the  same  name. 

This  husband  of  Weeiamoo  does  not  appear  to  have  been  of  so  much  impor- 
tance as  her  first,  WamsuUa;  and  as  he  only  appears  occasionallv  in  the 
crowd,  we  are  of  opuiion  that  she  took  ffood  care  m  taking  a  second  husband, 
and  fbied  iipon  one  that  she  was  better  wle  to  manage  than  she  was  the  de- 
termined JvatKmdta. 

On  the  8  May^  1679^  Tatamomock^  Petonowowettf  and  HUltam  alias  ^asochu 
sold  to  Mdhamel  Poms  of  Rehoboth,  and  Hugh  Cole  of  Swansey,  a  lot  of 
liand  in  Swansey,,  near  Mattapoiset,  and  Showamet  neck,  for  £35  5^.  ffettamoo^ 
Philip  alias  Wagusoke^  and  Steven  alias  Niuano^  were  the  Indian  wimesses. 

About  the  same  time,  one  Piowud  was  intruded  upon  by  some  others 
claiming  his  lands,  or  otherwise  molesting  him,  and  the  business  seems  to 
have  ui^er^ne  a  legal  scrutiny ;  in  this  mia  both  Weeiamoo  and  her  hus- 
band appear  upon  our  records.  They  testify  that  the  tract  of  land  bounded 
by  a  smalt  river  or  brook  called  MastuckseUy  which  compassed)  said  tract  to 
AsBonett  River,  and  so  to  Taunton  River,  Fby  trees,  &c.]  hath  for  many  yearn 
been  in  the  pMsessioo  of  Piowant,  The  ntace  of  the  bounds  on  Taunton  River 
was  called  VhippascuiUf  which  viras  a  litUe  south  of  Mastucksett  PanUnisrt, 
Quoftotrtti,  ^/^canoo^  wd  Ponotvtm,  testified  the  same* 

It  does  not  appear  that  Pete^nan-u-et  was  at  all  concerned  in  Phtlip*s  wnr 
agauist  the  English,  but,  on  the  pontruY,  forsook  his  wife  and  joined  them 
against  her.  Under  sucn  a  leader  as  Churchy  he  muFt  have  been  employed 
against  his  countrymen  with  great  advantage.    At  the  time  he  came  over  to 

*  8m  tiM  Hilt  of  Atdeboniugfa,  hyJohnJkiggett,  Eiq.,p.6,  where  tbt  deed  itpreeerved. 
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iBbe  ^igliab,  he  lie  doubt  cscpact^d  his  wife  would  do  tlie  nine,  as  sbe  .gave 
•Chtrek  u>  undeistaBd  as  much.  After  the  war  he  was  honored  with  a  com- 
BMnd  over  the  pnsonen^  who  were  permitted  to  reside  in  the  country  be- 
tween Sepecan  and  Dartinouth.  Mmpuif  or  JVbjnpoiA,  and  Isaac  were  also 
m  the  same  office.  • 

After  Mr.  Church  left  Atvashonh^  coUnci],  a  few  days  bef(n«  the  war  broke 
out,  he  met  with  both  Weetamoo  and  her  husband  at  Pocasset  He  first  met 
with  the  fausbond,  PHtmemmety  who  had  just  arrived  in  a  canoe  from  P^t^t 
Dead  quarters  at  Mount  Hope.  He  told  Cfturo^  there  would  certainly  be  war. 
for  that  PkUip  had  held  a  war  dance  of  several  weeks,  and  hod  entertained 
the  young  men  firom  all  parts  of  the  countiy.  He  said,  also,  that  Pfdlip  ex- 
pected to  be  sent  lor  to  Plimouth,  about  SasMmon^s  death,  knowing  himself 
guilty  of  eoBtriving  that  murder.  Ptiantmuit  furdier  said,  that  he  saw  Mr. 
Jawu9  Brown  of  Swansev,  and  Mr.  Samud  €hrtonj  who  was  an  interpreter, 
«id  two  other  men  that  brought  a  letter  firom  the  governor  of  Plimouth  to 
PhUip,  PhUip^s  young  warriors  he  said,  would  have  killed  Mr.  Brovon^  but 
Phibp  told  them  diey  must  not,  for  his  ftther  had  chaiged  him  to  show  kind- 
ness to  him ;  but  to  satisfy  them,  told  them,  that  on  the  next  Sunday,  when 
the  Englisti  had  gcme  to  meeting,  they  might  plunder  their  houses,  and  after- 
wards kill  their  cattle. 

MeanvvfaUe  Wedamoo  wae^  her  canq>  just  beck  fit>m  Pocasset  shore,  on 
the  hi^  hiU  a  little  to  the  north  of  what  is  now  Howland*s  ferry,  and  PeianO' 
•Mid  requested  Mr.  Church  to  go  up  and  see  her.  He  did  so,  and  found  her  m 
radier  a  melancholy  mood,  all  her  men  having  1^  her  and  gone  to  PhUip*$ 
war  dflsioe,  much,  sbe  said,  against  her  wilL 

Ckurehj  elated  with  his  success  at  Jhotuhonka*  camp,  and  thinking  both 
** queens"  secured  to  the  English  interest,  hastened  to  Plimouth  to  five  the 
povemor  an  account  of  ins  discoveries. — ^This  was  a  day  big  to  PkUip ;  he 
munediately  took  measures  to  redaim  fVcdamoo,  and  ^had  nearly  drawn  off 
Awashonks  with  the  vivid  hopes  of  conquest  and  booty. 

ffeelamoo  could  no  longer  remam  netural ;  the  idea  still  harrowed  upon  her 
mind,  that  the  authorities  ef  Plimouth  had  poisoned  her  former  husband,*  and 
was  now  sure  that  they  had  seduced  her  present  one ;  therefore,  firom  the 
power  of  such  arguments,  when  urged  l^  the  artfiil  PhUipj  there  was  no 
escape  or  resistance.  Hence  his  fortune  became  her  own,  and  she  moved 
with  him  fit>m  place  to  place  about  her  dominions,  in  the  country  of  PocasseL 
OBtil  the  30  July,  when  all  the  Wampanoags  escaped  out  of  a  swamp,  and 
retired  into  the  country  of  the  Nipmuks.  From  this  time  ffeetamo6*s  opera- 
tkma  become  so  blended  with  those  of  her  allies,  that  the  life  of  Philip  takes 
4q>  the  nanration. 

When,  by  intestine  divisions,  the  power  of  Philip  was  destroyed  among  the 
Nipmueka,  fVtetamoo  seems  to  have  been  deserted  liy  almost  all  her  followers, 
and,  like  PhAvo^  she  sought  refiige  again  in  her  own  country.  It  was  upon  the 
6  August,  1676,  when  she  arrived  upon  the  v^estem  bank  of  Tehticut  Kiver  in 
Mettapoiset,  where,  as  was  then  supposed,  she  was  drowned  by  accklent,  in 
attempting  to  cross  the  river  to  Pocasset,  at  the  same  point  she  had  crossed 
Iheyear  beibre  in  her  flight  with  Philip. 

Her  company  consisted  now  of  no  nKxre  than  96  men,  whereas,  in  the  be- 
ciiiniBff  of  the  war,  they  amounted  to  300 ;  and  she  was  considered  by  the 
Englim  **  next  unto  Phuip  in  respect  of  the  mischief  that  hath  been  done.''f 
The  English  at  Taunton  were  notified  by  a  deserter  of  her  situation,  who 
cfiered  to  lead  any  that  would  «o,  in  a  way  that  they  might  easily  surprise  her 
and  her  company.  Aocordinglv,  90  men  volunteered  upon  this  enterprise, 
and  sucoeedea  in  capturing  all  but  fVtdamoQ^  <^  who,**  according  to  Mr.  Hub^ 
hmrii  **  intending  to  make  an  escape  fix>m  the  danger,  attempted  to  get  over  a 
river  or  arm  of  me  sea  near  by,  upon  a  raft,  or  some  pieces  of  broken  wood ; 
but  whether  tired  and  spent  with  swimming,  or  starved  with  cold  and  hun^, 
she  was  found  stark  naked  in  Metapoiset,  not  fiu*  ttom  the  water  side,  which 
mode  some  think  she  was  first  half  drowned,  and  so  ended  her  wretched  life.* 
"  Her  head  being  cut  off  and  set  upon  a  pole  in  Taunton,  was  known  by  some 

*  Old  Ijioias  Chromiclb,  p.  8.  ti.  MtOm,  %  Nanative,  108  and  100. 
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Indiaiii  &en  prisoners  [Aere,]  ^ich  set  them  into  a  horrftile  lameirtation.* 
Mr.  Mather  iin])rove8  upon  this  paasage,  giving  it  in  a  style  more  to  suit  th« 
taste  of  the  times :  *^  They  made  a  most  h^d  and  diabolical  lamentation^ 
crying  out  that  it  was  their  queen's  head." 

The  authors  of  Yamotden  thus  represent  PAt^p  escaping  from  the  cold 
grasp  of  the  ghostly  form  of  We/damoo : — 

**  As  from  the  water's  depth  she  came,  Her  boUow  teream  be  beard  behiad 

With  dripping  lorkf  and  bloated  fraaie,  Coom  minglii^  with  the  howling  wind : 

Wild  her  discolored  arms  she  threw  '  Wh^  fly  irom  Wetamoe  t  she  died 

To  grasp  him ;  and,  as  swift  he  flew,  Beanng  the  war-axe  on  thy  side.' " 

Although  Wtdamoo  doubtless  escaped  from  Pocasset  with  Philip,  yet  k 
anpears  mat  instead  of  flying  to  the  mpmuks  she  soon  went  down  into  the 
Niantic  coimtry,  and  the  English  immediately  had  news  of  it,  which  occa- 
sioned their  sending  for  Mni^^  to  answer  for  haitx)ring  their  enemy,  as  m 
his  life  has  been  related. 

In  this  connection  it  should  be  noted,  that  the  time  had  expired,  in  which 
Mnigrtt  by  his  deputies  agreed  to  deliver  up  WeeUmoo,  some  time  previous  to 
the  great  fight  in  IVarraganset,  and  hence  this  was  seized  upon,  as  one  pretext 
fbr  invading  the  Narracansets.  And  moreover,  it  was  said,  that  if  she  were 
taken  by  that  formidable  army  of  a  1000  men,  ^  her  lands  would  m(»«  than 
pay  all  the  charge  "  the  English  had  been  at  in  the  whole  war.* 

Wtdamoo,  it  is  presumed,  left  Nin^rd  and  joined  the  hostile  NarraganseCs 
and  the  Wampanoa^  in  their  strong  mrt,  some  time  previous  to  the  English 
expedition  against  it,  in  December.  And  it  was  about  this  time  that  she 
connected  herself  with  the  Narraganset  chief  ^wnnaffiny  as  wUl  be  found 
related  in  his  life.  She  is  mentioned  bv  some  wnters  as  Philip^s  kinswoman, 
which  soems  to  have  been  the  case  m  a  two-fold  manner;  first  from  her 
being  sislor  to  his  wife,  and  secondly  from  her  marrying  Mexander^luB  IntHher. 
To  return  to  ffamsuUa, 

A  lasting  and  permanent  interest  will  always  be  feh,  and  peculiar  feelings 
associated  wHh  tne  name  of  this  chief.  Not  on  account  of  a  career  of  battles, 
devastations  or  murders,  fbr  there  were  few  of  these,f  but  there  is  left  for  us 
to  relate  the  nnelancholv  account  of  his  death.  Mr.  HubbartPs  accoimt  of  this 
event  is  in  the  hands  of  almost  every  reader,  and  cited  by  every  writer  upon 
our  early  history,  and  hence  is  too  extensively  knovm  to  be  repeated  here. 
Dr.  /.  Mather  agrees  very  nearly  in  his  account  with  Mr.  Hubbard^  but  being 
more  minute,  and  rarely  to  be  met  with,  we  ^ve  it  entire : — 

''In  A.  D.  IQfjQi  PUmouth  colony  was  in  some  danger  of  being  involved  in 
trouble  Iw  the  Wampanoag  Indians.  After  Massasoit  was  dead,  his  two  soni^ 
called  frcuntutta  and  Metawmdy  came  to  the  court  at  Plimouth,  pretending 
high  respect  for  the  English,  and,  therefore,  desired  English  names  might  be 
imposed  on  them,  whereupon  the  cotirt  there  named  ffamsutta,  the  elder 
brother,  Alexander,  and  Metacomet,  the  yoimger  brother,  Philip,  Thm  Akxan' 
der,  Philip*s  immediate  predecessor,  was  not  so  ftuthflil  ana  friendly  to  the 
English  as  his  father  had  been.  For  some  of  Boston,  having  been  occasionally 
at  Narraganset,  wrote  to  Mr.  Priricey  who  was  then  governor  of  Plimouth,  that 
Alexander  was  contriving  mischief  acainst  the  English,  and  that  he  had  solicit- 
ed the  Narragansets  to  engage  with  him  in  his  de8ign<3d  rebeUion.  Hereupon,* 
Capt  fVUlet,  who  lived  near  to  Mount  Hope,  the  ^ce  ^liere  Akxcmder  did 
reside,  was  appointed  to  speak  with  him,  and  to  desire  him  to  attend  the  next 
court  in  Plimouth,  for  their  satiisfaction,  and  his  own  vindication.  He 
seemed  to  take  the  message  in  good  part,  professing  that  the  Narragans^ 
whom,  he  said,  were  his  enemies,  had  put  an  abuse  upon  him,  and  he  readily 
promised  to  attend  at  the  next  court  But  when  the  day  for  his  appearance 
vras  come,  instead  of  that,  he  at  that  very  dme  went  over  to  the  Narraganset^ 
his  pretended  enemies,  which,  compared  with  other  circumstances,  caused 
the  gentlemen  at  Plimouth  to  suspect  there  was  more  of  truth  in  the  infer- 

•  CMd  Indian  f^hronicle,p.  31,  31. 

t  In  1661,  he  was  forced  into  a  war  with  UncoMf  the  aceomit  of  wluch,  properly  bekuuJai 
10  the  lilb  of  thai  chief,  wiU  be  found  thwe  related.  — »-^ 
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mtiQii  giren,  than  at  first  they  were  aware  o£  Wherefore  the  ^vemor  and 
magistrates  there  ordered  Major  ffinsloWy  {who  is  since,  atid  at  this  day  [1G77] 
governor  of  tliat  coloDy,|  to  take  a  party  of  men,  and  fetch  down  AUrander, 
The  major  considerius  tnat  itmftrnocmi  dtferrt  paratis^  he  took  but  10  armed 
men  with  him  from  Afanshfield,  intending  to  have  taken  more  at  the  towns 
that  lay  nearer  Mount  Hope.  But  Divine  Providence  so  ordered,  as  that  when 
they  were  about  the  midway  between  Ptimouth  and  Bridgewater,*  olieerving 
an  hunting  house,  thev  rode  up  to  it,  and  there  did  they  find  AUxcmtkr  and 
many  of  his  menf  weU  armed,  nut  theur  guns  standing  together  without  the 
bouse.  The  major,  with  his  small  party,  possessed  themselves  of  the  Indians' 
anns,  and  beset  the  house ;  then  did  he  go  in  amongst  them,  acquain^g  the 
aachem  with  the  reason  of  his  coming  in  such  a  way ;  desiring  Jthander 
with  his  interpreter  to  walk  out  with  him,  who  did  so  a  little  distance  fi-on^  the 
house,  and  then  understood  what  commission  the  major  had  received  con- 
cerning him.  The  proud  sachem  fell  into  a  raging  passion  at  this  surprise 
saying  the  governor  had  no  reason  to  credit  rumore,  or  to  send  for  him  in 
such  a  way,  nor  would  he  go  to  Plimouth,  but  when  he  saw  cause.  It  was 
replied  to  him,  that  his  breach  of  word  touching  appearance  at  Plimouth 
court,  and,  instead  thereof,  going  at  the  same  time  to  njs  pretended  eiiemieS) 

Xented  jealousies  concerning  him.  In  fine,  the  major  told  him,  that  his 
was  to  bring  him  to  Plimouth,  and  that,  by  the  help  of  God,  he  would 
do  it,  or  else  he  would  die  on  the  place ;  also  declaring  to  him  that  if  he  would 
subinit,  he  might  expect  respective  usaffe,  but  if  he  once  more  denied  to  go, 
be  should  never  stir  firom  the  ground  \«%ereon  he  stood ;  and  with  a  pistol  at 
the  sachem's  breast,  required  that  his  next  words  should  be  a  positive  and 
dear  answer  to  what  was  demanded.  Hereupon  his  interpreter,  a  discreet 
Indian,  brother  to  John  Sausaman^i  being  sensible  of  Alexander's  passionate 
disposition,  entreated  that  he  might  speak  a  few  words  to  the  sachem  before 
he  gave  his  answer.  The  prudent  discourse  of  this  Indian  prevailed  so  far  as 
that  Alexander  yielded  to  ^,  onlv  requesting  that  he  might  go  like  a  sachem, 
with  his  men  attending  him,  wnich,  although  there  was  some  hazard  in  it, 
they  being  many,  and  the  English  but  a  fow,  was  jpranted  to  him.  The 
weather  b^ing  ho^  the  major  onered  him  an  horse  to  nde  on,  but  his  squaw 
and  divers  Indian  women  being  in  company,  he  refused,  saying  he  could  go  on 
foot  as  well  as  they,  entreating  only  that  there  mi^ht  be  a  complying  vnth 
dieir  pace,  which  was  done.  And  resting  several  times  by  the  way,  Mexttn- 
dor  and  his  Indians  were  refi^eshed  by  the  English.  No  other  discourse  hap- 
pening while  they  were  upon  their  march,  but  what  was  pleasant  and  amicable. 
Tlie  major  sent  a  man  before,  to  entreat  that  as  many  of  the  magistrates  of 
that  colony  asK^uld  would  meet  at  Duxbury.  Wherefore  having  there  had 
some  treaty  with  Alexander,  not  willing  to  commit  him  to  prison,  they  en* 
treated  Major  ffinslow  to  receive  him  to  his  house,  imtil  the  governor,  who 
then  lived  at  Elastham,  could  come  up.  Accordingly,  he  and  his  train  were 
courteously  entertained  h%  the  major.  And  albeit,  not  so  much  as  an  angry 
word  passed  between  them  whilst  at  Marshfield ;  yet  proud  Akxcmder,  vexinff 
and  fretting  in  his  spirit,  that  such  a  check  was  given  him,  he  suddenly  feu 
nek  of  a  lever.  He  was  then  nursed  as  a  choice  fKend.  Mr.  Fuller,  the 
physician,  coming  providentiallv  thither  at  that  time,  the  sachem  and  his  men 
earnestly  desired  that  he  would  administer  to  him,  which  he  was  unwiUing  to 
do,  but  by  theur  unportunity  was  (H^evailed  wrth  to  do  the  best  he  could  to 
help  him,  and  therefore  gave  him  a  portion  of  workmg  physic,  which  the 
Indians  thought  did  him  good.  But  his  distemper  afterwards  prevailing,  they 
entreated^  to  dismisB  him,  in  order  to  a  return  home,  which  upon  engagement 


*  Wilhin  six  miles  of  the  English  towns.  Hubbard,  10^  [Edition,  1677.^  MtusasoU,  and 
likewise  Philip^  used  to  have  temporary  residences  in  eligible  places  for  nsbing,  at  various 
liies  between  the  two  bays,  Narraganset  and  Massachusetts,  as  at  Raynham,  Namasket,  Titi* 
cut,  [in  Middleboroug^  J  and  Munponset  Pond  hi  Hali&x.  At  which  of  these  places  he  was, 
ire  cannot,  with  certainty,  decide :  that  at  Halifax  would,  perhaps,  agroe  best  with  Mr.  Hub* 
ianPi  arcouoi. 

t  Eighty,  says  Hubbard,  6. 

i  He  bad  a  brother  by  the  name  ot  Roland. 

f  "  Entreating  those  that  held  hhn  prisoner,  that  be  wa^  have  Gbeity  to  letara  boaa. 
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of  aj^Maraaee  at  the  next  ovurt  wis  gruitad  to  him.    Soon  after  his 
returned  home  he  died."  * 

Thus  ends  Dr.  Mathtr^a  **  relation  "  of  the  short  reign  of  ^/Skxander.  And 
although  a  document  lately  published  by  Judge  Dcom  of  Boston  sets  the  con- 
duct of  the  English  in  a  very  fiivonble  light,  yet  it  is  very  difficult  to  con- 
ceive how  MatiUr  and  Huhbmrd  could  have  been  altooether  deceived  |n  theit 
Information.  We  mean  in  remct  to  the  treatment  JUtxander  received  at  the 
hands  of  his  captors.  They  ooth  wrote  at  the  same  time,  and  at  different 
places,  and  neither  knew  what  the  other  had  vmtten.  Of  this  we  are  confi- 
dent, lif,  as  we  are  assured,  there  was,  at  this  time,  rather  a  misundentanding 
between  these  two  reverend  authors. 

ThidttfTair  caused  much  excitement,  and|  judging  fix>m  the  writers  of  that 
time,  particularly  Hubbard^  some  recrimination  upon  the  conduct  of  the  ^v- 
emment  of  Plimouth,  by  some  of  the  Knglish,  wno  were  more  in  the  habit  of 
using  or  recommending  mild  measures  towards  Indians  than  the  Phmoutfa 
peo]^  appear  to  have  been,  seems  to  have  been  indulged  in.  After  thus 
memising,  we  will  offer  the  document,  which  is  a  letter  written  by  the  Rev. 
John  Oott^  of  Plimouth,  to  Dr.  /.  Ma&er,  and  now  printed  by  Judge  Davi^ 
in  his  edition  of  MortorCs  MemoriaL  There  is  ne  date  to  it,  at  least  the  editor 
gives  none ;  but  if  it  were  written  in  answw  to  one  fit>m  Mr.  Mather  to 
him,  desiring  mformation  on  that  head,  dated  21st  April,  1677.t  we  may 
^  conchide  it  was  about  this  time ;  but  Mr.  Maiha^s  <*  Relation  "  would  not  lead 
us  to  suppose  that  he  was  in  possession  of  such  information,  and,  there- 
fore, he  either  wag  not  in  possession  of  it  when  he  published  his  account,  or 
that  he  had  other  te8timon)r  which  invalidated  it 

The  letter  begins,  **  Major  Bnuffard^  [who  was  with  Mr.  Window  wheo 
jMextmder  was  surfHrised,]  confidently  assures  me,  that  in  the  narrative  de 
Mexandro  X  there  are  many  mistakes,  and,  fdaring  lest  you  should,  through 
misinformation,  print  some  mistakes  on  that  subject,  firom  his  mouth  I  this 
writ3.  Repofts  being  here  that  Alexander  was  plotting  or  privy  to  plotm 
against  the  £n|[lish,  authority  sent  to  him  to  come  down.  He  came  not. 
Whereupon  Major  Window  was  sent  to  fetch  him.  Major  Bratfcrd^  widi 
some  others,  went  virith  iiim.  At  Munponset  River,  a  place  not  many  miles 
hence,  they  found  Alexander  with  about  eight  men  and  sundry  souaws.  He 
was  there  about  ^tting  canoes.  He  and  his  men  were  at  breakfiist  und«r  ^ 
their  shelter,  their  guns  beinff  without  They  saw  the  English  coining,  but 
continued  eating ;  and  Mr.  Window  telling  their  businesB,  Alexander^  neelj 
and  readily,  without  the  least  hentancy,  consented  to  go,  giving  his  reason 
whv  he  came  not  to  the  court  before,  viz.,  because  he  waited  for  Captain 
Wille^s  return  fit>m  the  Dutch,  being  desirous  to  speak  Mrith  h^Di  first  They 
brought  him  to  Mr.  CoUiet^s  that  day,  and  Governor  Prince  living  remote  at 
Eastham,  those  few  magiBtrates  who  were  at  hand  issued  the  matter  peace- 
ably, and  iinmediately  dismissed  Alexander  to  return  home,  which  he  did 
Sot  of  the  *way ;  but,  in  two  or  three  days  after,  he  returned  and  went  to 
ajor  Window 8  house,  intending  thenee  to  travel  into  the  Injof  and  so  home ; 
but,  at  the  miyor's  house,  he  was  taken  v^y  sick,  and  was,  by  water,  con- 
veyed to  Major  BradfonPsy  and  thence  carried  upon  the  shoulders  of  his  men 
to  Tethquet  River,  and  thence  in  canoes  home,  imd,  about  two  or  three  days 
afler,  died.** 

Thus  it  is  evident  that  there  is  error  some^ere,  and  it  would  be  very  sat- 
isfactory if  we  could  erase  it  fixun  our  history ;  but,  at  present,  we  are  able 
only  to  agitate  it,  and  wait  for  the  further  discovery  of  documents  before 
Alexanders  true  history  can  be  given ;  and  to  suspend  judgment,  slthougfa 

promisinf  to  return  tgain  if  be  reeovered^  aad  to  send  hit  soo  as  ^tage  till  he  coald  so  do. 
On  that  consideration,  be  was  Airly  dismissed,  but  died  before  he  got  half  way  home."—* 
Hmbbard, 

^  It  is  a  pity  that  such  an  aUe  historian  as  Orahame  should  not  have  been  in  possession  of 
other  anthorities  upon  this  matter  than  those  who  have  copied  fixtm  the  above.  See  his  IXtL 
N.  America,  i.  401. 

t  See  his  Memorial,  288. 

i  A  paper  drawn  up^by  the  authorities  of  PlinKmth,  and  now,  I  believe,  amoar  the  fllS9L 
Ja  th^library  of  the  iSst  £bc  of  Mesa,    This  was,  probably,  Mr.  BMard"*  authority. 
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tome  may  readily  decide  that  the  evidence  is  in  favor  of  the  old  printed 
•ocounts.  It  is  the  business  of  a  hibtorian,  where  a  point  is  in  dispute,  to 
exhibit  existing  evidence,  and  let  the  reader  make  up  his  own  judgment 

We  are  able,  from  the  first  extract  given  upon  this  head,  to  limit  the  time 
of  his  sachemship  to  a  portion  of  the  year  lo62. 

It  will  have  appeared  abready,  that  enough  had  transpired  to  inflame  the 
minds  of  the  Indians,  and  especially  that  of  the  sachem  Philip,  ify  indeed, 
the  evidence  adduced  be  considered  valid,  regarding  the  blamableness  of  the 
Bngljah-  Nevertheless,  our  next  step  onwa^  wiU  more  fully  develop  the 
causes  of  PkUip*8  deep-rooted  animosities. 

We  come  now  to  speak  of  John  Sassamoit,  who  deserves  a  particular 
notice  ;  more  especially  as,  fi^m  several  manuscripts,  we  are  able  not  only  to 
correct  some  important  errors  in  former  histories,  but  to  ^ve  a  more  minute 
account  of  a  character  which  must  always  be  noticed  in  entering  upon  the 
study  of  this  part  of  our  history.  Not  that  he  would  otherwise  demand 
more  notice  than  many  of  his  brethren  almost  silently  passed  over,  but  for  his 
agency  in  bringing  about  a  war,  the  interest  of  which  mcreases  in  proportion 
as  time  carries  us  from  its  period. 

John  iSSoM offion  was  a  subject  of  PhUipf  an  unstable-minded  fellow  ;  and, 
living  in  the  neighborhood*  of  the  English,  became  a  convert  to  Christianity, 
kamed  their  language,  and  was  able  to  read  and  write,  and  had  translated 
some  of  the  Bible  into  Indian.  Being  rather  insinuating  and  artful,  he  was 
employed  to  teach  his  countrymen  at  Natick,  in  the  capacity  of  a  school- 
master. How  long  before  the  war  this  was,  is  not  mentioned,  but  must  have 
been  about  1660,  as  he  was  PhUip^s  secretary,  or  interpreter,  in  1662,  and  this 
was  after  he  had  become  a  Christian.  He  left  the  English,  from  some  dislike, 
and  went  to  reside  with  Mexander,  and  afterwards  with  Philip,  who,  it  ap- 
pears, employed  him  on  account  of  his  learning.  Always  restless,  Sassamon 
did  not  remain  long  with  Philip  before  he  returned  again  to  the  English  ;  **•  and 
be  manifested  such  evident  signs  of  repentance,  as  that  he  was,  after  his  re- 
turn from  pagan  PhUUp,  reconciled  to  the  prayins  Indians  and  iMiptizc^  and 
received,  as  a  member,  into  one  of  the  Indian  churches ;  yea,  and  employed 
as  an  instructor  amongst  them  every  Lord's  day.^f 

Previous  to  the  war,  we  presume  in  the  winter  of  167^  SassamMt  was  sent 
to  preach  to  the  Namadcets^  and  other  Indians  of  Miadleborough,  who,  at 
Ais  time,  were  very  numeroua  The  famous  Watuspaqain  was  then  the 
chief  of  this  region  and  who  appears  to  have  been  disposed  to  encourage* 
the  new  religion  taught  by  Sassamon,  For,  in  1674,  he  gave  him  a  t]<  ct  of~ 
kod  near  his  own  residence,  to  induce  him  to  remain  among  his  people.  The 
deed  of  gift  of  this  land  was,  no  doubt,  drawn  by  Sassamon^  and  is  in  thesa  • 
words: — 

'Know  all  men  hy  these  presents,  that. I,  Old  ff^atuspaquin,  doe  ffraunt 
vnto  John  Sassamon,  allies  fVassasoman,  27  acrees  of  land  tor  a  home  lott  at 
Anowamsett  necke.  This  is  my  gift,  giuen  to  him  the  said  John  Sassamon, 
by  me  the  said  ffatuspaauin,  in  £ano  1673,  [or  1674,  if  between  1  Jan.  and 
»  March.] 

Old  WATcrspAi^inN         (^        his  marke, 
William  TudPA<^uiif      dV      his  marl», 
WknesB,  aboe,  Naivxhsunt  §    -f-    ftit  markeJ* 

As  a  further  inducement  for  Sassamon  to  settle  here.  Old  TSispaquvn  and 
his  son  deeded  to  Felix,  an  Indian  who  married  SassanunCs  daughter,  58  and 
an  half  acres  of  land ;  as  '^  a  home  lott,^  also.  This  deed  was  dated  11 
March,  1673, 0.  S.,  which  doubtless  was  done  at  the  same  time  with  the  other. 

*  **  This  Sattanum  w«a  by  birth  a  Matsadiiisett,  hit  &tber  and  mother  UTiiig  in  Dorchester, 
8h1  they  both  died  Chritdant."— /.  Mather. 

t  Mather's  Relation,  74. 

I  The  inhebitanu  of  die  place  call  it  Nemasket,  la  the  reeoidt,  it  i§  afanoat  ahrayt  writteai. 
MewustaketL 

(SpeHalaoif«M<*M«. 
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This  daughter  of  Sasiomon  was  called  by  the  English  name  Betty,*  but  her  orig> 
inal  name  was  Assowetodoh.  To  his  son-in-law,  Sassamon  gave  his  land,  by  a 
kind  of  willf  which  he  wrote  himself  not  long  before  his  death ;  probably 
about  the  time  he  became  tired  of  his  new  situation,  which  we  suppose  was  also 
about  the  time  that  he  discovered  the  design  of  PkUip  and  his  captains  to 
brinff  about  theur  war  of  extermination. 

end  Ttapaqum,  as  he  called  himself  and  his  son,  not  only  confirmed  Sassa^ 
wion's  will,  l>ut  about  the  same  time  made  a  bequest  themselves  to  his  daugh- 
ter) which^  they  say,  was  *^  with  the  consent  of  all  the  chieffe  men  of  A»o- 
wamsett."  This  deed  of  gift  fit>m  them  was  dated  23  Dec.  1673.  It  was  of 
a  neck  of  land  at  Assowamsett,  called  Nahteawamet  The  names  of  some 
of  the  places  which  bounded  this  tract  were  Mashquomoh,  a  swamp,  Sasoo- 
kususett,  a  pond,  and  another  lar^  pond  called  Chupipoggut  TabicUf  Old 
J%omai,  Pononoho,  and  Kankunuki,  were  upon  this  deed  as  wimessesi 

Felix  served  the  English  in  PhUip^s  war,  and  was  living  in  1079,  in  which 
year  Governor  /fiW/otr  ordered,  **  that  all  such  lauds  as  were  formerly /oAji 
Sas8ttmon*8  in  our  colonic,  shall  be  settled  on  Felix  his  son-ui-law,"  aijd  to  re- 
main his  and  his  heirs  *^  foreuer."  Fdix^a  wife  survived  him,  and  Willed  ber 
land  to  a  daughter,  named  Mercy,  This  was  in  169G,  and  Isa4:ke  ffjanno  wit- 
nessed said  wUl.  There  was  at  a  later  period  an  Indian  preacher  at  Titicutf 
named  TViomaa  FeZtx,  perhaps  a  son  of  the  former4  But  to  return  to  the 
more  immediate  subject  of  our  discourse. 

There  was  a  Soisaman^  or,  as  my  manuscript  has  it,  Sofomon,  knpwn  to  the 
English  as  early  as  1637 ;  but  as  we  have  no  means  of  knowing  how  old  John 
Sauamofi  was  when  he  was  murdered,  it  cannot  be  decided  with  probability, 
whether  or  not  it  were  he.  This  Sosomorij  as  will  be  seen  in  the  life  of  Sasia- 
ettf,  went  with  the  English  to  fight  the  Pequots 

Sassamon  acted  as  mterpreter,  witness  or  scribe,  as  the  case  required,  oo 
many  occasions.  When  Philip  and  ffootonekanuske  his  wife,  sold,  in  1664» 
Mattapoisett  to  WUlifim  Brerdtmy  SasMomon  was  a  wimess  and  interpreter. 
The  same  year  he  was  PhUip^s  affent  **  in  settling  the  bounds  of  Acushenok, 
Coaksett,  and  places  adjacent"  Again,  in  1665,  ne  witnessed  the  receipt  of 
£10  paid  to  Philw  on  account  of  settling  the  bounds  tlie  year  before. 

There  was  a  Roudand  Sassamofij  who  I  suppose  was  the  brother  of  John, 
His  name  appears  but  once  in  all  the  manuscript  records  I  have  met  with,  and 
then  only  as  a  wimess,  with  his  brother,  to  PkUip'a  deed  of  Mattapoisett, 
above  mentioned. 

The  naihe  Sa$$anum,  like  most  Indian  names,  is  variously  spelt,  but  the 
way  it  here  appears  is  nearest  as  it  was  understood  in  his  last  years,  judging 
fi'om  the  records.  But  it  was  not  so  originally.  Woosansaman  was  among 
the  first  modes  of  writing  it 

This  detail  may  appear  dry  to  the  general  reader,  but  we  must  occasion- 
ally gratify  our  antiquarian  fiiends.    We  now  proceed  in  our  narrative. 

while  living  among  the  Namaskets,  Sassamon  learned  what  was  going 
forward  among  his  countrymen,  and,  when  he  was  convinced  that  their 
design  was  war,  went  immediatelv  to  Plimouth,  and  communicated  his  dis- 
covery to  the  governor.  "Nevertheless,  his  information," says  Dr,L Mather,^ 
<*  (because  it  had  an  Indian  original,  and  one  can  hardly  believe  them  when 
they  do  speak  the  truth,)  was  not  at  first  much  regarcfnd." 

It  may  be  noticed  here,  that  at  this  time  if  any  Indian  appeared  friendlyt 
all  Indians  were  so  declaimed  against,  that  scarcely  any  one  among  the  Eng- 
lish could  be  found  that  would  allow  that  an  Indian  could  be  faithful  or 
honest  in  any  afiair.  And  althoufffa  some  others  besides  Sassamon  had  inti- 
mated, and  that  rather  strongly,  that  a  ''rising  of  the  Indians"  was  at  hand, 
still,  as  Dr.  Mather  observes,  because  Indians  said  so,  little  or  no  attention 

*  Tbe  Exifflisb  sometixnes  added  her  saroame,  and  hence,  in  the  account  of  Mr.  BenneiM 
Col.  Mast.  Hist.  8oc.  iii.  1.)  Bftty  Satemore.  The  ooled  place  now  called  Bettys  AfOff, 
in  Bfiddleborough,  wa«  named  from  her.    In  1793,  there  were  eight  families  of  Indians  there. 

t  Cotuktkut,  Ketehiqma,  Tehticut,  Kekettiadj  Ketkut,  TngfiU/qmd,  Tstehqud,  an  spett- 
ings  of  this  name  in  the  various  books  and  records  I  have  consulted. 

1  Bachts's  Middlehoroufh,  in  1  Col.  Mass.  Hist.  8oc.  iii.  160. 

.«  Relation  of  the  TrouUes,  4tc.,  74. 
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was  paid  to  their  advice.  Notwilhstandinff,  Mr.  Gookin,  in  his  MS.  history,* 
•ays,  that,  previous  to  the  war,  none  of  the  Christian  Indians  had  ^  been 
justly  charged,  either  with  unfaithfulness  or  treachery  towards  the  English.**- 
"But,  on  the  contrary,  some  of  them  had  discovered  the  treachery,  particu- 
larly WalciU  the  ruler,  of •  PW^ijp  before  he  began  any  act  of  hostility.**  In 
another  place  the  same  author  says,  that,  in  April,  la75,  Wavban  ^  came  iib 
one  ojf  the  magistrates  on  purpose,  and  informed  him  that  he  had  ground  to 
fear  that  sachem  Philip^  and  other  Indians  his  confederates,  intended  some 
mischief  shortly.**  A^ain  in  Mav,  about  six  weeks  before  the  war,  he  came 
and  said  the  same,  adding  that  PhRip^s  men  were  only  waiting  for  the  trees 
to  get  leaved  out,  that  they  might  prosecute  their  design  wim  more  efibct 
To  return  to  Sassamon : 

In  the  mean  time,  some  circumstances  happened  that  gave  fbrther  grounds 
of  suspicion,  that  war  was  meditated,  and  it  was  intended  that  messengers 
shouicl  be  sent  to  PhUip,  to  gain,  if  possible,  the  real  state  of  the  case.  But 
before  this  was  efiecteo,  much  of  the  winter  of  1674  had  passed  away,  and 
the  Rev.  Sassamon  still  resided  with  the  Namaskets,  and  others  of  his 
countrymen  in  that  neighborhood.  And  notwithstanding  he  had  enjoined 
the  strictest  secrecy  upon  his  English  friends  at  Plimouth,  of  what  he  had 
revealed,  assuring  them  that  if  it  came  to  PhUip^s  knowledge,  he  should  be 
immediately  murdered  by  him,  yet  it  by  some  means  got  to  the  chiofb 
knowledge,  and  Sassamon  was  considered  a  traitor  and  an  outlaw;  and,  by 
the  laws  of  the  Indians,  he  had  forfeited  his  life,  and  was  doomed  to  suftet 
death.  The  manner  of^  efiecting  it  was  of  no  consequence  with  them,  so 
long  as  it  was  brought  about,  and  it  is  probable  that  PJdlip  had  ordered  any 
of  his  subjects  who  might  meet  with  him,  to  kill  him. 

Earlv  in  the  sprinir  of  1675,  Sassamon  was  missing,  and,  on  search  being 
made,  bis  body  was  found  in  Assawomset  Pond,  in  Middleborough.f  Tho^ 
that  killed  him  not  caring  to  be  known  to  the  English,  left  his  hat  and  gun 
upon  the  ice,  that  it  might  be  supposed  that  he  had  drowned  himself;  but 
mom  several  marks  upon  his  body,  and  the  fact  that  his  neck  was  brokeii, 
it  was  evident  he  had  been  murdered,  t  Several  persons  were  suspected, 
and,  upon  the  information  of  one  called  Patucksonj  Tobias  i  one  of  rkiHp^g 
counsellors,  his  son,  and  MaUasldnnamy,  were  apprehended,  tried  by  ii  jury, 
consisting  of  half  Indians,]  and  in  June,  1675,  were  all  executed  at  Pliniouth; 
<*  one  of  them  before  his  execution  confessing  the  murder,**  but  the  other 
two  denied  all  knowledge  of  the  act,  to  their  last  breath.  The  truth  of 
their  ^ilt  may  reasonably  be  called  in  question,  if  the  circumstance  of  the 
bleedttig  of  the  dead  body  at  the  approach  of  the  murderer,  had  any  influence 
npon  the  jury.  And  we  are  fearful  it  was  the  case,  for,  if  the  most  learned  were 
misled  by  such  hallucinations  in  those  days,  we  are  not  to  suppose  that  the 
more  ignorant  were  free  from  them.  Dr.  Incrtast  Mather  wrote  within  two 
years  of  the  affair,  and  he  has  tliis  passage :  "  When  Tobias  f the  suspected 
murderer)  came  near  the  dead  body,  it  fell  a  bleeding  on  fresn,  as  if  it  had 
been  nowly  slain ;  albeit,  it  was  buried  a  considerable  time  before  that^f 

Nothing  of  this  part  of  the  story  is  upoil  record  among  the  manuscripts, 
as  we  can  find,  but  still  we  do  not  question  the  authenticity  of  Dr.  Mather^ 
who,  we  believe,  is  the  first  that  printed  an  account  of  it  Nor  do  the 
records  of  Plimouth  notice  Sassamon  until  some  time  afler  his  death.  The 
first  record  is  in  these  words :    "^  The  court  seeing  cause  to  require  the  per- 

*  Not  vet  publisbed,  but  is  now,  (April,  1836,)  printuij§^  with  notes  by  the  author  of  this 
w«rk,  uDoer  toe  direction  of  the  AmerKsan  Antiquarian  Society.  It  wUl  form  a  lasting  monu- 
ment of  one  of  the  be^t  men  of  those  days.  The  author  was,  as  Bfr.  Eliot  expresses  nimtdf, 
"  a  mllar  in  our  hidian  woric.''    He  died  m  1687,  aged  75. 

t  Some  would  like  to  know,  oerhafjs,  on  what  authority  Mr.  Orahame  {Hiti,  N,  Amtr.  i. 
402.)  slates  that  Sattamonfs  boay  wat/Mmf  in  a  field. 

%  Gookin'i  MS.  HisU  of  Christian  Indians.  This  author  says,  "  8a$iamand  was  the  first 
Christian  martrr."  and  that  '*  it  is  evident  he  suffored  death  upon  the  aceount  of  his  Chriitiia 
profession,  and  fidelity  lo  the  English.'' 

4  His  Indian  name  was  Porrapanottoo, 

{McOher't  Relaiioa,  74.  J^dge  Hants  retams  the  sane  aecount,  (Jforton's  VLtmoBtB^ 
UA.)  which  we  shall  presently  show  to  be  erroaeoos. 

T  Jfiil*«r's  Bdaiioo,  7{». 
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«>Dal  appeanmce  of  an  IndiaD  called  Tobias  before  the  court,  to  make  fur- 
ther answer  to  such  interrogatories  as  shall  be  required  of  him,  in  reference 
to  the  sudden  and  violent  death  of  an  Indian  called  John  Sa9$amon^  late 
deceased.**    This  was  in  March,  1674,  O.  S. 

It  appears  that  Tobias  was  present^  although  it  is  not  so  stated,  from  the 
&ct  that  Tuspaqvin  and  his  son  JfiUtam  entered  into  bonds  of  £100  for  the 
appearance  of  Tobias  at  the  next  court  in  June  following.  A  mortgage 
of  land  was  taken  as  security  for  the  £100. 

June  having  arrived,  three  instead  of  one  are  arraigned  as  the  murderers 
of  Sassamon,  There  was  no  intimation  of  any  one  but  Tobias  being  guihy 
at  the  previous  court  Now,  Wan^fHEpaquan^  the  son  of  Tobiasy  and  Matta- 
Sfkunannamo  *  are  arraigned  with  lum,  and  the  bill  of  indictment  runs  as  fol- 
lows :  **  For  that  being  accused  that  they  did  with  joynt  consent  vpon  the 
29  of  January  ann''  1^4,  [or  1675,  N.  S.1  att  a  place  called  .^MotMifiwett  P<mdy 
wilfully  and  of  sett  purpose,  and  of  maUice  fore  thought,  and  by  force  and 
armes,  murder  John  Sassamon^  an  other  Indian,  by  laying  violent  hands  on 
him,  and  striking  him,  or  twisting  his  necke  vntill  bee  was  dead-^  and  to  byde 
and  conceale  this  4heire  said  murder,  att  the  tyme  and  place  aforesaid,  did 
cast  his  dead  body  through  a  hole  of  the  iyce  into  the  said  pond."* 

To  this  they  pleaded  ^  not  guilty,"  and  put  themselves  on  trial,  say  the 
records.  The  jury,  however,  were  not  long  in  finding  them  guilty,  which 
thev  express  in  these  words:  ''Wee  of  the  jury  one  and  all,  both  EngUsh 
and  Indians  doe  joyntly  and  with  one  consent  agree  upon  a  verdict" 

Upon  this  thev  were  immediately  remanded  to  prison,  "•  and  from  thence 

Sikenl  to  the  place  of  execution  and  there  to  be  handed  by  the  head  f  vntill 
eire  bodies  are  dead."  Accordingly,  Tobias  and  MatUuhunannamo  were 
executed  on  the  8  June,  1675.  ^  But  the  said  WatnjHjmaquan,  on  some  con- 
liderations  was  reprieued  until  a  month  be  expired."  He  was,  however,  shot 
within  the  month. 

It  is  an  error  that  the  jur^  that  found  them  guilty  was  comjposed  of  half 
Indians ;  there  were  bat  four,  while  there  were  twelve  Englishmen.  We 
will  again  hear  the  record : — 

*^  Itt  was  judged  very  expedient  by  the  court,  that,  together  vrith  this 
English  jury  a1x)ue  named,  some  of  the  most  indifferentest,  grauest  and 
eage  Indians  should  be  admitted  to  be  with  the  said  jury,  and  to  healp  to 
consult  and  aduice  with,  of^  and  concerning  the  premises:  there  names 
are  as  followeth,  viz.  one  called  by  an  English  name  Mope^  and  Maddfpagut^ 
Wannwiy  Georgt  fFanwyt  and  Aoanootus;  these  fully  concurred  with  the 
jury  in  theire  verdict"  ^ 

The  names  of  the  jurymen  were  WUHam  Sabine^  fruiutm  Crocker^  Edtoard 
Shirgisy  William  Brookes^  Aof^'.  fPtmiour,  John  fradsworth^  Andrew  Binge^ 
Robert  FixoUf  John  Dont^  Jon*.  Banfs^  Jon^.  Shaw  and  Benj\  margins. 

That  nothing  which  can  thi-ow  light  upon  this  important  affair  be  passed 
over,  we  will  here  add,  from  a  hitherto  exceeding  scarce  tract,  the  following 
particulars,  although  some  parts  of  them  are  evidently  erroneous :  "  About 
five  or  six  years  since,  diere  was  brought  up,  amongst  others,  at  the  college 
at  Cambridge,  (Mass.)  an  Indian,  named  Sosamon  ,*  who,  after  some  time  he 
had  spent  in  preaching  the  gospel  to  UncaSt  a  sagamore  Christian  in  his  ter- 
ritories, was,  l>y  the  authori^  of  New  Plimouth,  sent  to  preach  in  like  man- 
ner to  King  Philipy  and  his  Indiana  But  Kins  Philips  (heathen-like,) 
instead  of  receiving  the  gospel,  Would  immediately  have  killed  this  Sosonum^ 
but  by  the  persuasion  of  some  about  him,  did  not  do  it,  but  sent  him  by  the 
hands  of  tnree  men  to  prison ;  who,  as  he  v^as  going  to  prison,  exhorted 
and  taught  them  in  the  Christian  religion.  They,  not  liking  his  discourse, 
immediately  murthered  him  after  a  most  barbarous  manner.  They,  return- 
ing to  King  PhiUpy  acquainted  him  with  what  they  had  done.  About  two 
or  three  months  after  this  murther,  being  discovered  to  the  authority  of 

*  The  same  called  Matta$hinHamy,    His  name  m  the  recordt  is  ti^elt  four  ways. 

t  This  old  phraseology  reminds  us  of  the  French  mode  of  expression,  couper  u  row,  that  tt, 
10  eut  oflT  the  neck  instead  of  the  head ;  bat  the  French  say,  U  »era  penam  par  son  com,  and  fa 
do  BMxieni  bani^aen,  alias/Mrtsto,  of  our  times. 
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New  Plimouth,  Joitak  Wvnaiow  being  then  governor  of  that  colony,  care  wai 
tiken  to  find  out  the  murtherers,  whO)  upon  search,  were  found  and  appre- 
hended, and,  after  a  Mr  trial,  were  all  hanged  This  so  exasperated  Iving 
PkUtp^  that,  Grom  that  day  after,  he  studied  to  be  revenged  on  tne  Enj^lish— 
indging  that  the  Elnglish  authority  had  nothing  to  do  to  hang  an  Indian  for 
tiling  another."  * 


•  CHAPTER  n. 

Life  of  KING  PHILIP— Ht«  real  name—The  name  of  his  wife^-Jtakei  JrefumU 
soles  of  his  lands — Account  of  them — His  first  treaty  at  Plimouth — Expedition  to 
Kantucket—Events  of  l^Tl— Begins  the  WAR  of  1675— Fir#^  acts  of  hostility— 
Swnmp  Fight  at  Poeasset — J^arrotoly  escapes  out  of  his  oym  country — is  pursued 
hy  Oneko — Fight  at  Rehoboth  Plain — Cuts  off  a  company  of  English  under  Captain 
Seers — Incidents — Fight  at  Sugar-loaf  HUl,  and  destruction  of  Captain  Lathrop*s 
company — Fights  the  English  under  Mosely — English  raise  1500  men^-Phtlip 
retires  to  /farraganset — Strongly  fortifies  himsdf  m  a  great  swamp — Description 
of  his  fortress — English  marA  to  attack  him — fhe  jpreat  Fight  at  Jfarraganset^-^ 
Jtgain  flies  his  country —  Visits  the  Mohawks — lU-devtsed  stratagem — Events  of  1676 
—Rshaiu  againto  his  country — Reduced  to  a  wretched  cotutition — Is  hunted  by  Church 
—His  chi^  counsellor  J  Akkompoin^  kiUedy  and  his  sister  captured — His  wife  and  son 
fidl  into  the  hands  of  Churchr— Flies  to  Pokanoket—Is  surprised  and  sUun, — jjpec>- 
wun  of  the  Wampanoag  Language — Other  curious  matter. ' 

In  regard  to  the  native  or  Indian  name  of  Philip,  it  seems  a  mistake  has  al- 
ways prevailed,  in  printed  accounts.  Pometacom  gives  as  near  its  Indian  sound 
IS  can  be  approached  by  our  letters.  The  first  syllable  was  dropped  in  familiar 
discourse,  and  hence,  in  a  short  time,  no  one  imagined  but  what  it  had  always 
been  so ;  in  nearly  every  original  deed  executed  by  him,  which  we  have  seen, 
sad  they  are  many,  his  name  so  appears.  It  is  true  that,  in  those  of  difierent 
years,  it  is  spelt  with  some  little  variation,  all  which,  however,  conveyed  very 
nearly  the  same  sound.  The  variations  are  Pxmnaiacomy  Pamatacom,  Pometch 
tome,  and  Pomtlacom;  the  last  of  which  prevails  in  the  records. 

We  have  another  important  discovery  to  communicate :  f  it  is  no  other  than 
the  name  of  the  wife  ot  Pometacom — the  innocent  Wootonekanusks  !  This 
was  the  name  of  her  who,  with  her  little  son,  fell  into  the  hands  of  Captain 
Church,  No  wonder  that  PhUip  was  *^  now  ready  to  die,**  as  some  of  his  trai- 
torous  men  told  Chttrch,  and  that  "  his  heart  was  now  ready  to  break !  ^  All 
that  was  dear  to  him  was  now  swallowed  up  in  the  vortex !  But  they  stiQ 
lived,  and  this  most  harrowed  his  soul — lived  for  what  ?  to  serve  as  slaves  in 
an  unknown  land !  could  it  be  otherwise  than  that  madness  should  seize  upon 
him,  and  despair  torment  him  in  every  place  ?  that  in  his  sleep  he  should  hear 
the  anguish itig  cries  and  lamentations  of  fFootondumuske  ana  his  son  ?  But 
we  must  cbanffe  the  scene. 

It  seems  as  Uiough,  for  man^T  years  before  the  war  of  1675,  Pomdacomy  and 
nearly  all  of  his  people  sold  on  tneir  lands  as  &st  as  purchasers  presented  them- 
selves. They  saw  the  prosperity  of  the  English,  and  they  were  just  such  phi- 
losophers as  are  easily  captivated  by  any  show  of  ostentation.  They  were  forsa- 
king their  manner  of  life,  to  which  the  proximity  of  the  whites  was  a  deadly 
poison,  and  were  eager  to  obtain  such  things  as  their  neighbors  possessed ;  these 
were  only  to  be  obtained  by  parting  with  their  lands.  That  the  raider  mav 
form  some  idea  of  the  rapidity  with  which  the  Indians'  lands  in  Plimouth 
eolony  were  disposed  o^  we  add  die  followii^  items  :— 

* 

*  Present  State  of  New  England^  bv  a  oiercliant  of  Boston,  in  respect  to  the  present 
Bloody  Indian  IVart,  page  9,  folio,  London,  1676.  This,  with  four  other  tracts  upoa 
Philip's  War,  (covering  the  whole  period  of  it,  with  notes  by  mvself,  accompanied  by  a 
Chroholoot  of  all  Indian  events  in  America  from  its  discovery  to  tne  present  time,  (March 
7th,  1896,)  has  just  been  published  under  the  title  of  the  Old  Imdian  Chrokicle. 

t  The  author  feels  a  peculiar  satisfaction  that  it  has  fallen  to  his  lot  to  be  the  first  to  pobUdi 
the  real  name  of  the  rreat  sachem  of  the  Wampanoags,  and  also  that  of  the  sharer  of  Us 
perilf,  Woatonekanusie. 

17  • 
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In  a  deed  dated  33  June,  166^  **  WiUiam  Brmton^  of  Newport,  R.  I.  nricsw 
chant,**  "  for  a  valuable  consideration  **  paid  by  him,  buys  Matapoisett  ofPkOi^ 
This  deed  begins,  ^  I,  Pumatacom  alias  PkUipy  chief  sachem  of  Mount  Hope, 
Cowsumpsit  and  of  all  territories  thereunto  belon^nff."  Philip  and  his  vmB 
both  signed  this  deed,  and  Ihckomock^  fftcapauhtm^  J^tsetaqfumon^  Pompa- 
auaatf  Aptminiait^  Taqwimkgicktj  Paqwmack^  WaiapcAahue^  Aaudcupiishy  John 
Sassamon  the  interpreter,  RawUmd  Sassamon^  and  two  Englisnmen,  signed  ai 
witnesses. 

In  1665,  he  sold  die  country  about  Acushena,  [now  New  Bedford,]  and 
Coaxet,  [now  in  Compton.]    Philip*i  &ther  havinff  previously  sold  some  of 
the  same,  £10  was  now  given  hun  to  prevent  any  daun  from  him,  and  to  ^y 
for  his  niarkinff  out  the  same.    Joka  Jroosansman  [one  of  the  names  of  Sasaa 
monl  witnessed  this  deed. 

Tne  same  year  the  court  of  Plimoudi  presented  Pk3^  with  a  horse,  but  on 
what  account  we  are  not  informed. 

In  1662,  Wrentham  was  purchased  of  PkHip  by  the  English  of  Dedham. 
It  was  then  called  ffbUomonovoag,  and,  by  the  amount  assessed,  appears  to  have 
cost  £24  ]  09.,  and  was  six  miles  square.  For  this  tract  of  land  the  English  had 
been  endeavoring  to  negotiate  &ve  years.f  **  In  Nov.  1669,  upon  notic^e  oVPhUip^ 
Sagamore  of  Mount  Hope,  now  at  WoUomonopoag,  offering  a  treaty  of  his  lands 
thereabouts,  not  yet  purchased,**  the  selectmen  appoint  five  penons  to  negotiate 
with  him  **  for  his  remaining  right,  provided  he  can  show  that  he  has  any."  | 
Whether  his  right  were  questionable  or  not,  it  seems  a  purchase  was  made,  at 
that  time,  of  the  tract  called  fVooUommonumtogue,  **  withm  the  town  bounds  [of 
Dedham]  not  yet  purchased.**  What  the  full  consideration  was,  our  documents 
do  not  state,  but  from  a  manuscript  order  which  he  drew  on  Dedham  afterwards, 
and  the  accompanjring  receipt,  some  estimate  may  be  formed.  The  order  re- 
quests them  **  to  pay  to  this  hearer^  for  the  use  of  Ivmo  Philip,  £5, 55.  m  mon^ 
and  £5  in  trucking  doth  at  money  price,^  In  a  receipt  signed  by  an  agent  of 
Philip,  named  Peter,  the  fbUowing  amount  is  named :  "  fn  reference  toVie  payment 
ofKiKQ  Philip  o/*  Mount  Hope,  the  fuU  and  just  sum  of  £5,  58.  in  money,  and 
12  yards  of  trucking  doth,  3  Ws,  of  powder,  and  as  much  lead  as  will  make  ^^9 
which  is  inftdl  sattafadion  unth  £10  that  he  is  to  receive  ffATathaniet  Paine?*  § 

We  next  meet  with  a  singular  record  of  Philip,  the  authorship  of  which  we 
attribute  to  John  Sassamon,  and  which,  besides  extending  our  knowledge  of 
Philip  into  his  earlier  times,  serves  to  niake  us  acquainted  with  Sassamovva  ac- 
quirements in  the  language  of  the  pilgrims. 

<*  Know  all  men  by  these  presents,  that  Philip  haue  giuen  power  vnto  Wo- 
tuchpoo^  and  Sampson  and  tneire  brethren  to  hold  and  make  sale  of  to  whom 
they  will  by  my  consent,  and  they  shall  not  haue  itt  without  thev  be  vrilling  to 
lett  it  goe  it  shal  be  sol  by  my  consent,  but  withbut  my  knowledge  they  cannot 
safely  to :  but  with  my  consent  there  is  none  that  can  lay  claime  to  that  land 
which  *hey  hiiue  marked  out,  it  is  theires  foreuer,  soe  therefore  none  can  safely 
purchase  any  otherwise  but  by  fFatachpoo  and  Sampson  and  their  bretheren. 

Philip  166a** 

Whether  the  fol1owin|[  letter  were  written  earlier  or  later  than  this  we  hava 
no  means  of  knowing ;  it  is  plain,  however,  from  its  contents,  that  it  was  written 
at  a  time  when  he  was  strongly  opposed  to  selling  his  lands,  and  that  the  peo- 
ple of  Plimouth  were  endeavoring  to  get  him  to  their  court,  where  they  ha4 
reason  to  beheve  they  could  succeed  better  in  getting  them  than  by  a  negotia- 
tion in  his  own  country.    The  letter  follows : — 

*^Thihe  much  honored  Govemer,  Mr.  Thomas  Prince,  dwetUng  at  Plimouth, 

**'  King  Philip  desire  to  let  you  understand  that  he  could  not  come  to  th« 
court,  for  Tom,  his  interpreter,  has  a  pain  in  his  back,  that  he  coukl  not  travi 

*  Perhaps  Uncompoin, 

t  WorthingtoiCt  Hist.  Dedham,  20— from  which  work  it  would  seem  that  the  negottatloa  had 
been  carried  on  with  Philip,  but  Piniip  was  not  sachem  until  this  year. 

1  Ibid. 

4  General  Court  Files. 

I  Someiimes  Tukpoo  by  abbreviation.  A  further  account  of  him  wiU  be  found  in  tba  lift  «f 
TmtosoiL 
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fo  &ry  ami  PkUip  sister  is  very  sick.  PkUip  would  iotreat  that  favor  of  you, 
and  any  of  the  niajestrats,  if  aney  English  or  Ennans  speak  about  aney  land,  he 
pray  you  to  giue  them  no  ansewer  at  alL  This  last  summer  he  maid  that 
promis  with  you  that  he  would  not  sell  no  land  in  7  years  time,  fbr  that  he 
would  have  no  Eiiflish  trouble  him  before  that  time,  he  has  not  forgot  that 
you  promis  him.  Be  will  come  a  sune  as  posseble  he  can  to  speak  with  you, 
and  sol  rest, 

your  very  loveing  friend 

Philip   p 

dwelling  at  mount  hope  nek."  * 

In  1667,  Philip  sells  to  Comkad  Soutiiwofth^  and  others,  all  the  meadow 
lands  from  Dartmouth  to  Matapoisett,  for  which  he  had  £15.  Particular 
bounds  to  aJl  tracts  ^re  mentioned  in  the  deeds,  but  as  they  were  generally  or 
often  stakes,  trees,  ai^d  heaps  of  stones,  no  one  at  this  time  can  trace  many  of 
them. 

The  same  year,  fc^"  '^  £10  sterlmg."  he  sells  to  Thos.  JfUld  and  others,  ^  all 
that  trac4  of  land  lyiug  between  the  Riuer  Wanascottaquett  and  Cawatoquisset^ 
being  t%vo. miles  long  and  one  broad.*'  Pawsaquens,  one  of  Pkilip*8  counsel- 
fera,  and  Tom  alias  Sawsuett,  an  interpreter,  were  witnesses  to  the  sale. 

In  1668,  ^  PkUip  Pometacomy  and  Tatamumaqu/t  f  alias  CoBhtuxuhedy  sachems," 
fin*  a  ^  valuable  consideration,"  sell  to  sundry  English  a  tract  of  some  square 
miles.  A  part  of  it  was  adjacent  to  Pokanoket.  In  describing  it,  Memenuck- 
quage  and  Towansett  neck  are  mentioned,  which  we  conclude  to  be  in  Swan- 
aey.  Besides  two  Englishmen,  SompoimUtAy  alias  ToiOy  and  AbnanmMneir,  son 
m  Thomas  Piants^  were  wimesses  to  this  sale. 

The  next  year,  the  same  sachems  sell  500  acres  in  S wansey  f<Hr  £20.  Wannito^ 
a  counsellor,  and  Tom  the  interpreter,  were  witnesses. 

In  1668,  Philip  and  Uncomwnoen  laid  claim  to  a  part  of  New-meadows  neck, 
alleging  that  it  was  not  iutenaed  to  be  conveyed  in  a  former  deed,  bv  Ossame- 
qidfi  and  H^amauUa,  to  certain  English,  ^  althouffh  it  appears,  s^  the  record, 
pretty  clearly  so  expressed  in  said  deed,"  **  yet  mat  peace  and  mendship  may 
De  continued,"  ^  Capt  ffiUeij  Mr.  Broum  and  John  JiUtny  in  the  behalf  of  them- 
selves and  the  rest,"  agree  to  give  Philip  and  Uncompawen  the  sum  of  £11  in 
goods. 

Philip  Nanuskooks  t  i^  It  nuark^ 
VifcoMPAWEM  Ait  X  marL 

Tom  Sansuwest,  mferprder, 

And  NiM&oD. 

The  same  year,  we  find  the  following  record,  which  is  doubly  interesting^ 
from  tiie  plan  witlj  which  we  are  able  to  accompany  it,  drawn  by  Philip  him- 
•eK  He  contracts  or  agrees,  by  the  following  writing  under  his  hand,  m  these 
words :  **  this  may  inform  the  honoured  court  fof  Plimouth,]  that  I  Philip  ame 
wiiluig  to  sell  the  land  within  this  draught ;  but  the  Indians  that  are  vpon  it 
may  liue  vpon  it  still ;  but  the  land  that  is  [wastel§  may  be  sould,  and  H'attach- 

Dis  of  the  same  minde.    I  have  sed  downe  all  the  principall  names  of  the 
[  wee  are  willing  should  bee  sould." 

**  From  Pacanaukett  Phillip  p  hit  moHuI* 

the  24  of  the  12  mo.  166a" 

•  1  CUL  Mass.  Hist.  Boe.  ii.  40.  Tbe  original  wa»  owned  by  a  Mr.  White  of  Plimoutb, 
about  30  years  a|;o.    It  is  probably  another  production  of  John  Sastaman. 

t  Written  in  another  deed,  Atunkamomake.  This  deed  was  in  the  next  year.  It  was  of 
500  arres  €)f  land,  "  more  or  l^se,"  in  Swansey j  and  £20  the  consideration.  Hugh  CoUf 
iotiM  Whuloto,  John  CoKs^eihail,  and  Constant  aouthworth  were  the  purchasers,  BndWamieOf 
a  counaeJIor,  one  of  the  witnesnes. 

t  This  doiible  name,  we  suppose,  was  meant  to  stand  for  the  signature  of  Umaelf  and  wife 

f  So  in  the  records. 
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PanhwMt. 
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AfeoocfaaoMt. 
Macbapqaaktt. 

Aponecett. 

Tluiisapaih, 

Aoequeassett. 

CoUoyowsekeesett. 


*  Qiome^iim  *  havinff,  «*lbr  yaluable  coDsiderationB,''  in  the  year  1641,  sold 
to  John  Broton  and  Edward  ffxnshw  a  tract  of  land  eight  miles  square,  situ* 
ated  on  both  sides  of  Palmer's  River,  PhUtPy  on  the  30  Mar.  1668,  was  re- 
quired to  sign  a  quit-claim  of  the  same.  Tiiis  he  did  in  presence  of  UnqfUh 
MoAre,  PMUipy  and  Pubty*  counsellors,  SoTicontwhtto^  PkiUifs  brother,  and 
Tom  the  interpreter.f    This  tract  includes  the  present  town  of  Rehoboth. 

Also  in  1^,  for  £10  **  and  another  valuable  and  sufficient  gratuity,"  he  sells 
10  John  Cook  of  Akusenag  in  Dartmouth4  ''one  whole  island  nere  the  towne," 
called  Nokatay. 

The  same  year,  PhUijo  and  Tuapaqwn  sell  a  considerable  tract  of  land  in 
Middleborough,  for  £13.  Hwmai  the  interpreter,  ffiUiamy  the  son  of  7V»- 
paquxn^  and  Bemjamn  Ckurch,  were  witnessea 

In  1671,  Philip  and  *^  Momokam  of  Mattapoisett,"  for  £5,  sell  to  H^eh  CoUy  of 
Bwansey,  shinwright,  land  lying  near  a  place  called  ^ccuhewah^  in  E^mouth. 

In  1672,  Philip  sold  to  mUican  Brenton  and  others,  of  Taunton,  a  tract  to 
the  southward  of  that  town,  containing  twelve  square  miles,  for  £143;  and, 
a  few  days  aiter,  adjoining  it,  four  square  miles  more,  to  Conatanl  SovihuDorUL 
Others  were  concerned  in  the  sale  of  the  larger  tract,  as  is  judged  by  the 
deeds  being  signed  by  Mmkampahoonetty  l^nalkumf  alias  JS/hnrod^  Ckte- 
maughiony  and.  Captain  Jhtnawamy  besides  one  Philip,  UtomaSf  alias  jSoni- 
9uii,  was  among  the  witnesses.  The  sale  of  the  last  tract  was  witnessed  by 
Munashumy  alias  Mmrod,  H^oackoti^paiwhan,^  and  Captain  Antunoan, 

These  are  but  a  part  of  the  sales  of  land  by  Pomdacom:  many  other  chieft 
sold  very  largely,  particularly  Watuspcundn  and  Josias  WanuMtuck. 

At  the  court  or  Plimouth,  1673,  **  Mr.  PeUr  Talnum  of  Rhode  Dand  com- 
plained against  Philip  allies  fVewaaoiDanudt,  sachem  of  Mount  Hope,  brother 
or  predecessor  of  Pakanawhett  as  heire  adminnostrator  or  successor  vnto  his 
brother  or  predecessor  WamsiJtUiy  Sopaqmttf\  or  Alexander  deceased,  in  an 
action  on  the  case,  to  the  damage  of  £oOO  forfeiture  of  a  bond  of  such  a  value, 
bearing  date,  June  the  28th,  1^1,  giuen  to  the  said  Peter  Talman,  obliging 

*  Called,  in  Mr.  HubifartPs  history ,  TJiebe;  be  was  afterwards  killed  at  Swansey,  in  Ham 
beeinniugr  of  the  war.    There  is  a  pond  in  Narraganset  of  the  same  name. 

jMr,BUUf  b  his  History  of  Rehoboth,  64,  65,  has  printed  this  deed  from  tke 
original. 

t  The  place  where  CwJt  lived  is  now  included  in  New  Bedford. 

j  Probat>ly  "^PhUip't  old  uncle  Mkomptrin:' 

I  That  is,  nicknamed  Alexander ,  accormng  to  the  French  mode  of  expression )  ou  par , 
fuet  Atexmder,  as  I  imagine.  Mr.  Hubbard  says  of  Phiiio,  (NarraUve,  10,)  that,  '*  fi 
•Bbitious  and  haughty  spirit,  [he  was]  nicknamect  liS>y  PkUapi^* 


ibr  bit 
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hiiD  tbe  said  Wamntta  allies  Alexander  to  make  good  to  him,  his  heires  and  a 
deed  of  gift  of  a  considerable  track  of  land  att  Sapowett  and  places  adjacent, 
as  in  the  said  deed  is  more  particularly  expressed ;  for  want  wherof  the 
complainant  is  greatly  damnifyed." 

Whether  the  conduct  of  the  people  of  Plimouth  towards  WamButta^ 
Pomdacom^a  elder  brother,  and  other  neiffhboiing  Indians,  made  them  always 
suspicious  of  the  chief  sachem,  as  it  hi^  their  neighbors  before  in  the  case 
of  Mianhmnomohf  or  whether  PkUip  were  in  reality  **  contriving  mischief 
the  same  year  of  his  coming  in  chief  sachem,  remains  a  question,  to  this  day, 
with  those  best  acquainted  with  the  history  of  those  times. 

The  old  benevolent  sachem  MomomU^  alias  Wooaamtqum^  having  died  in 
die  winter  of  1661-2,  as  we  believe,  but  few  months  after  died  also  JUtxandef^ 
PhUip^s  elder  brother  and  predecessor,  when  PkUip  himself  by  the  order  or 
succession,  came  to  be  chief  of  the  Wampanoaga 

PhUip  having  by  letter  complained  to  tne  court  of  Plimouth  of  some  in- 
juries, at  their  October  term,  1668,  they  say,  **  In  answer  unto  a  letter  from 
PldUp^  the  sachem  of  Pokanokett,  &c^  by  way  of  petition  requesting  the 
court  for  justice  against  Prancis  Wast^  [WuQ  for  wrong  done  by  him  to  one 
of  bis  men  about  a  ^un  taken  from  him  by  tne  said  fVasl ;  as  also  for  wrong 
done  unto  some  swine  of  the  said  Indian'a  The  coiut  have  ordered  the 
ease  to  be  heard  and  determined  by  the  selectmen  of  Taunton ;  and  in  case 
it  be  not  by  them  ended,  that  it  be  referred  unto  the  next  March  court  at 
nimouth  to  be  ended.**  How  the  case  turned  we  have  not  found.  But  for 
an  Indian  to  gain  his  point  at  an  English  court,  unless  his  case  were  an  ex- 
ceeding strong  one,  was,  we  apprehend,  a  rare  occurrence. 

"He  was  no  sooner  s^led  sachem,**  says  Dr.  /.  Mather,^  "but  inrmiediately, 
in  the  year  1662,  there  were  vehement  suspicions  of  his  bloody  treachery 
against  the  English."  This  author  wrote  at  tbe  close  of  Philip'a  war,  when 
very  few  could  speak  of  Indians,  without  discovering  great  bitterness.  Mr. 
Moiion\  IB  the  first  who  mentions  Mda£omet  in  a  printed  work,  which,  beinff 
before  any  difficulty  with  him,  is  in  a  more  becoming  manner.  "  This  year,* 
(1662,)  he  observes, "  upon  occasion  of  some  suspicion  of  some  plot  intended 
by  the  Indians  against  the  English,  PkUip^  the  sachem  of  Pokanoket,  other- 
wise called  Mdacomy  made  his  appearance  at  the  court  held  at  Plimouthi 
August  6,  did  earnestly  desire  tbe  continuance  of  that  amity  and  friendship 
that  hath  formerly  been  between  the  governor  of  Plimouth  and  his  deceased 
&ther  and  brother.** 

The  court  expressing  their  willingness  to  remain  his  friends,  he  signed  the 
■nicies  prepared  by  them,  acknowledging  himself  a  subject  of  the  king  of 
Englandy  thus : — 

"  Tht  mark  of  "^  Phillip,  Micftan 
df  Pocanakttty 
T%e  mark  of  <]  Vncumpowett, 
vnkell  to  the  about  said  sachemP 

Tbe  fbllovnng  persons  were  present,  and  witnessed  this  act  ofPkHip^  and 
his  great  captain  unoompoin : — 

"  John  Sassamoit, 
7%€  mark  fU  o/Trawcis,  sachem  ofNmud^ 
Tht  mark  DI  o/'Nimroo  alias  Pumfasa, 
Tkt  mark  y  of  PuNcxquAifECK, 
The  mark  5  0/*  Ai^UETEi^ussH."! 

Of  the  uneasiness  and  concern  of  the  English  at  this  period,  from  the 
hostile  movements  of  PhUip,  Mr.  Hubbard,  we  presume,  was  not  informed: 
or  BO  important  an  event  would  not  have  been  omitted  in  his  minute  and 
valuable  history.  Mr.  Morton,  as  we  before  stated,  and  Mr.  Mather  mention 
it,  but  neither  of  these,  or  any  writer  since,  to  this  day,  has  nmde  the  matter 
m>ear  in  its  true  ligh^  from  their  neglect  to  produce  the  names  of  those 
that  appeared  with  the  sachem. 

*  ReUUoo,  72.       f  In  hit  N.  Elngland's  MenoriaL       %  From  ibe  records  in  mamt$crtpL  ' 
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For  about  Dine  years  succeeding  1092,  yeiy  little  is  recorded  conceming 
Ffdliv,  DuriD^  this  time,  he  became  more  intimately  acquainted  with  bii 
English  neighbors,  learned  their  weakness  and  his  own  strength,  which 
rather  increased  than  diminished,  imtil  his  &tal  war  of  1675.  For,  during 
this  period,  not  only  their  additional  numbers  gained  them  power,  but  their 
arms  were  greatly  strengthened  by  the  English  instruments  pf  war  put  into 
tiieir  hands.  Rtger  fViUtams  had  early  brought  the  Narragansets  into  friend- 
ahip  with  Massasoitj  which  alliance  gained  miditional  strength  on  the  acces- 
sion of  the  young  MetacomeL  And  here  we  may  look  for  a  main  cause  of  that 
war,  although  tlie  death  of  .Alexander  is  generally  looked  upon  by  the  early 
historians,  as  almost  the  only  one.  The  continual  broils  between  the  Eng- 
lish and  Narragansets,  (we  name  the  En^sh  first,  as  thev  were  generally 
the  aggressors,^  could  not  be  unknown  to  PhSip ;  and  if  his  countrymen 
were  wronged  ne  knew  it  And  what  fiiend  wiU  see  another  abused,  with- 
out feeling  a  glow  of  resentment  in  his  breast  ?  And  who  will  wonder,  i^ 
when  these  aJSuses  had  followed  each  other,  repetition  upon  repetition,  for 
a  series  of  years,  that  they  should  at  last  break  out  into  open  war?  The 
Narraganset  chiefs  were  not  conspicuous  at  the  period  of  which  we  speak ; 
there  were  several  of  them,  but  no  one  appears  to  have  had  a  general  conv- 
maiid  or  ascendency  over  the  rest ;  and  there  can  be  little  doubt  but  that 
they  unanimously  reposed  their  cause  in  the  hands  of  PkUip.  Mmgrd  was 
at  this  time  grown  old,  and  though,  for  many  years  after  the  murder  of 
MiarUuntwmwL,  he  seems  to  have  had  the  chief  authority,  yet  pusillanimity 
was  always  rather  a  predominant  trait  in  his  character.  His  age  had  prob- 
ably caused  his  witlidrawal  from  the  others,  on  their  resolution  to  seconui 
Phdu),  Canonchd  was  at  this  period  the  most  conspicuous ;  Pumham  next ; 
PotoK,  Magnus,  the  squaw-sachem,  whose  husband,  Mrikaah,  had  been  dead 
feveral  years ;  and  lastly  MaUaioag» 

Before  proceeding  with  later  events,  the  following  short  narrative,  illus- 
trative of  a  peculiar  custom,  may  not  be  improperly  introduced.  PhUip,  as 
tradition  reports,  made  an  expedition  to  Nantucket  in  1665,  to  punish  an 
Indian  who  had  profaned  the  name  of  MassasaUy  his  father ;  and,  as  it  was 
an  observance  or  law  among  them,  that  whoever  should  speak  evil  of  the 
dead  should  be  put  to  death,  PhUip  went  there  with  an  armed  force  to  exe- 
cute this  law  upon  Gibbs.  He  was,  however,  defeated  in  his  design,  for  one 
of  Gibba'a  friends,  understanding  PhSUp^B  intention,  ran  to  him  and  gave  him 
notice  of  it,  just  in  time  for  him  to  escape ;  not,  however,  without  great  ex- 
ertions, for  Philip  came  once  in  sight  of  him,  after  pursuing  him  some  time 
among  the  English  from  house  to  bouse ;  but  CUhhs,  by  leaping  a  bank,  got 
out  of  sight,  and  so  escaued.  PhUip  would  not  leave  the  island  until  Ura 
English  had  ransomed  John  at  the  exorbitant  price  of  nearly  all  the  monej 
upon  the  island.*  Gihh$  was  a  Christian  Indian,  and  his  Indian  name  was 
Msaasamoogtu  He  was  a  preacher  to  his  countr)iinen  in  1674,  at  which  time 
there  were  belonging  to  his  church  90  members. 

What  grounds  the  English  had,  in  the  spring  of  the  year  1671,  for  suspect- 
ing that  a  plot  was  going  forward  for  their  destruction,  cannot  satisfactorily 
be  ascertained ;  but  it  is  evident  there  were  some  warlike  preparations  made 

ithe  great  chief,  which  very  much  alarmed  the  English,  as  in  the  Hie  of 
ashonks  we  shall  have  occasion  again  to  notice.  Their  suspicions  were 
fbrther  confirmed  when  they  sent  for  him  to  come  to  Taunton  and  make 
known  the  causes  for  his  operations ;  as  he  discovered  "  shyness,"  and  a  re- 
luctance to  comply.  At  length,  on  the  10th  of  April,  this  year,  he  came  to  a 
place  about  four  miles  from  Taunton,  accompanied  with  a  band  of  bis  war- 
riors, attired,  armed  and  painted  as  for  a  warlike  expedition.  From  this 
place  he  sent  messengers  to  Taunton,  to  invite  the  English  to  come  and 
treat  with  him.  The  governor  either  was  afraid  to  meet  the  chief,  or  tliought 
it  beneath  his  dignity  to  comply  with  his  request,  and  therefore  sent  sevmd 

*  For  some  of  what  we  have  given  above,  tee  1  CoU.  Mas»,  Hist.  8oc.  iii.  IBQ,  foniiabed 
i^r  that  work  by  Mr.  Zacckeus  Macy,  whose  ascesior,  it  it  taid,  atfisted  ia  secreiaog 
Assasamoogh, 

In  a  laie  work,  Hist.  Nantackett  by  Obed  Macy,  an  aeconnt  of  the  affiur  it  given,  bat 
tome  variation  from  the  above. 
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persons,  amoaf:  whom  was  Bogtr  WUliamfy  to  inform  him  of  their  determi- 
nation, and  then*  good  disposition  towards  him,  and  to  urge  his  attendance  at 
Taunton.  He  agreed  to  go,  and  hostages  were  left  in  the  hands  of  his 
warriors  to  warrant  his  safe  return.  On  coming  near  the  village  with  a  few 
of  his  warriors,  he  made  a  stop,  which  appears  to  have  been  occasioned  by 
&e  warlike  parade  oi*iho  English,  many  of  whom  were  for  immediately  at- 
tacking him.  These  were  the  Plimouth  people  that  recommended  this  rash- 
ness, but  they  were  prevented  bv  the  commissioners  from  Massachusetts,  who 
met  here  with  the  governor  of  rlimouth  to  confer  with  Philtf, 

In  the  end  it  was  a^p-eed  that  a  councU  should  be  held  m  the  meeting- 
house, one  side  of  which  should  be  occupied  by  the  Indians,  and  the  other  by 
the  Einglish.  Philip  had  alleged  that  the  English  injured  the  planted  lancu 
of  his  people,  but  this,  the  English  say,  was  in  no  wise  sustained.  He  said 
his  warlike  preparations  were  not  against  the  English,  but  the  Narra^ansets, 
which  the  English  also  say  was  proved  to  his  face  to  be  false ;  and  mat  thi^ 
80  confoundea  him,  that  he  confessed  the  whole  plot,  and  ''that  it  was  the 
naughtiness  of  his  own  heart  that  put  him  upon  mat  rebellion,  and  nothing; 
of  any  provocation  from  the  English."  •  Therefore,  with  four  of  his  counsel 
lore,  whofee  names  were  Tovomt, X^aptain  ffispoke,  fVoonkaponehunty  [Unkotn- 
9oin,]  and  Nimrody  he  signed  a  submission,  and  an  engagement  of  fi'ienu^hipy 
which  also  stipulated  that  he  should  give  up  all  the  arms  among  his  people, 
into  the  hands  of  the  governor  of  Plimouth,  to  be  kept  as  long  as  the  govern- 
ment should  "see  reason." f 

The  Endish  of  Massachusetts,  having  acted  as  umpires  in  this  af^ir,  wer^ 
looked  to,  by  both  parties,  on  the  next  cause  of  complaint  PhUiv  having 
delivered  the  arms  which  himself  and  men  had  with  them  at  Taunton,} 
promised  to  deliver  the  rest  at  Plimouth  by  a  certain  time.  But  they  not 
Deing  delivered  according  to  agreement,  and  some  other  differences  occurring, 
a  messenger  was,  sent  to  Boston  from  Plimouth,  to  make  complaint;  but 
PhU^^  perhaps,  understanding  what  was  intended,  was  quite  as  early  at  Bos- 
ton in  person  ;§  and,  by  his  aiddress,  did  not  fail  to  be  well  received,  and  a 
fevorahle  report  of  liim  was  returned  to  Plimouth ;  and,  at  the  same  time, 
proposals  that  commissioners  from  all  the  United  Colonies  should  meet 
J^hu^  at  Plimouth,  where  all  difficulties  mifht  be  settled*  This  meeting  took 
place  the  same  year,  September,  1671,  and  me  issue  of  the  meeting  was  ver^ 
nearly  the  same  as  that  at  Taunton.  ''The  conclusion  was,'^8ays  Mr. 
Matharjji  "  Philip  acknowledged  his  offence,  and  was  appointed  to  give  a  sum 
of  money  to  denray  the  charges  which  his  insolent  clamors  had  put  the  colo- 
ny uuta" 

As  usual,  several  articles  were  dravm  up  by  the  English,  of  what  PhSlip 
was  to  submit  to,  to  which  we  find  the  names  of  three  only  of  his  captains  or 
counsellors,  Uncompaefiy  who  was  his  uncle,!  ffotokom,  and  Samkama, 

Great  stress  in  those  days  was  laid  on  the  Indians  submitting  themselves 
as  "  subjects  to  his  majesty  the  king  of  England."  This  thev  did  only  to  get 
rid  of  the  importunity  of  tne  Engliw,  as  their  course  immediately  aflerwanli 
invariably  showed. 

The  articles  which  the  government  of  Plimouth  drew  up  at  this  time,  fbr 
Philip  to  sign,  were  not  so  illiberal  as  might  be  imagined,  were  we  not  to 
produce  some  of  them.    Article  ^econd  reads, — 

"  I  \Pldtip^  am  willing,  and  do  promise  to  pay  qnto  the  government  of  Plim- 
ooth  itlOO,  in  such  things  a9  I  have ;  but  I  would  entreat  the  favor  that  I 
might  have  three  vears  to  pay  it  in,  forasmuch  as  I  cannot  do  it  at  present** 
And  in  article  tliurd,  he  promises  "  to  send  unto  the  governor,  or  whom  he  shall 
■ppoint,  five  wolves'  heads,  i/ht  can  gd  thtm;  or  as  many  as  he  can  procure^ 

*  Hubbcurd^  Indian  Wan,  11,  Itt  edidon. 

f  The  articles  of  this  treaty  may  be  seen  in  Hubbard,  Mather,  and  Hutchuuci^t  historiet 
diejr  amount  to  little,  and  we  tbeiefore  omit  tbem. 

t  Maiker'i  Relation,  73. 

%  Perhaps  this  was  the  time  Mr.  Jottdim  saw  him  theie  riehlv  caparisoned,  as  will  here* 
titer  be  mentioned.  |  Mather^t  Relation,  TS. 

1  Called  by  ChurO,  iO^oayo^    Hist,  p^g  i'Ai%'t  HW,  110  of  n^y  edition. 
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until  they  come  to  five  wolves'  heads  yearly."    These  articles  were  dated  * 
89  Sept  1671)  and  were  signed  by 

lite  mark  P  (^Phillip; 

Tlie  mark  T  ^Wohkowpahenitt; 

lite  mark  V  o/*Wuttakoo8eeim; 

Tlie  mark  T  ^SoifKAifUHOo ; 

llie  mark  2  o/*  Woonashux, 
alias  NiMRon ; 

Jilt  maifk  Y  o/*  Woospasuck, 
alias  Captain. 

On  the  3  Noy.  following,  PkUip  accompanied  Takanumma  to  Plimouth,  to 
make  his  submission,  which  he  aid,  and  acknowledged,  by  a  writing,  that  he 
would  adhere  to  the  articles  signed  by  PMLip  and  the  others,  the  29  Sept 
before.  TohamMui  was  brother  to  Awashonks,  and,  at  this  time,  was  sachem 
ofSeconet,  or  Saconett    He  was  afterwards  killed  by  the  Narragansets-f 

A  general  disarminff  of  the  neighboring  Indians  was  undertaken  during  the 

Sring  and  summer  of  1671,  and  nothing  nut  trouble  could  have  been  expect- 
to  follow. 

That  nothing  may  be  omitted  which  can  throw  light  upon  this  important 
era  in  the  biography  of  PkUip^  we  will  lay  before  the  reader  all  the  unpub- 
lished information  nimished  by  the  records.^  Having  met  in  June,  1671, 
^  The  court  ^of  PlimouthJ  determins  all  the  guns  in  our  hands,  that  did  be- 
long to  Philw,  are  justly  forfeit ;  and  do  at  the  present  order  the  dividing  of 
them,  to  be  Kept  at  the  several  towns,  according  to  their  equal  proportions^ 
until  October  court  next,  and  then  to  be  at  the  court's  dispose,  as  reason  may 
apoear  to  them,  and  then  to  belong  unto  the  towns,  if  not  otherwise  disposed 
of  by  the  court 

^  That  which  the  court  grounds  their  judgment  upon  is, — ^For  that  at  the 
treaty  at  Taunton,  PkHqt  and  his  council  did  acknowledge  that  they  had  been 
in  a  preparation  for  war  against  us ;  and  that  not  grounded  upon  any  injury 
sustained  fi*om  us,  nor  provocation  given  by  us,  but  from  their  naughty  hearts, 
and  because  he  had  formerly  violated  and  broken  solemn  covenants  made 
and  renewed  to  us ;  he  then  freely  tendered,  (not  beioff  in  a  capacity  to  be 
kept  fkithftil  by  any  other  bonds,)  to  resign  up  all  his  English  arms,  fbr  our 
fliture  security  in  that  respect  He  failed  greatly  in  the  performance  thereof 
bv  secret[ly]  conveying  away,  and  carryinghome  several  guns,  that  mifht  and 
should  have  been  tnen  delivered,  and  not  giving  them  up  since,  according  to 
his  engagement ;  nor  so  far  as  is  in  his  power ;  as  appears  in  that  many  guns 
are  known  still  to  be  amongst  the  Indians  that  live  by  him,  and  [he]  not  so 
much  as  giving  order  to  some  of  his  men,  that  are  under  his  immediate  com- 
mand, about  the  bringing  in  of  their  arms. 

<*  In  his  endeavorinff,  since  the  treaty  [at  Taunton,]  to  render  us  odious  to 
our  neighbor  colony  by  &lse  reports,  complaints  and  suggestions ;  and  his 
refusing  or  avoiding  a  treaty  with  us  concerning  those  and  other  matters  that 
are  jusUy  offensive  to  us,  notwithstanding  his  lute  engagement,  ae>  well  as  for- 
mer, to  submit  to  the  king's  authority,  and  the  authority  of  this  colony. 

"It  was  also  ordered  by  the  court  that  the  anr)  of  the  Indians  of  Namas- 
sakett  and  Assowamsett,  that  were  fetched  in  bv  Major  ffinslawy  and  those  that 
were  with  him,  are  confiscated,  and  forfeit,  from  the  said  Indians,  fbr  the 
^rounds  above  expressed ;  they  being  in  a  compliance  with  PhUlipe  in  his 
late  plot :  And  yet  would  neither  by  our  governor's  order,  nor  by  Pkillip^s 
desire,  bring  in  their  arms,  as  was  engaged  by  the  treaty ;  and  the  said  guns 
are  ordered  by  the  court  to  the  major  and  his  company  for  their  satisfiictioii, 
in  that  expedition. 

*^  This  court  have  agreed  and  voted  "  to  send ''some "  forces  to  **  Sac<mettto 
fetch  in  "  the  arms  among  the  Indians  there. 

*  TheM  is  00  date,  but 'the  jear.  let  to  anj  printed  eopy  of  thit  treaty.  Mr.  Hubbard  by 
mistake  omitted  it,  and  those  wbo  have  since  wiitteo,  have  not  given  themselves  the  plearara 
of  recurriiir  to  the  records. 

*  See  Church,  39.  |  PUmootfa  Colony  Reeords,  m  mamucr^ 
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If  tben,  therefore,  these  Indians  had  not  ah^eadv  become  hostile,  no  one  would 
marvel  had  it  now  become  the  case.  Bows  and  arrows  were  almost  entirely 
out  of  use.  Guns  had  so  far  superseded  them,  that  undoubtedly  many  scarce 
eould  use  them  with  effect,  in  procurinff  themselves  game :  Nor  could  it  be 
e]q)ected  otherwise,  for  the  English  had,  oy  nearly  40  years'  intercourse,  ren- 
dered their  arms  far  more  necessaiy  to  the  existence  of  the  Indians  than  to  their 
own :  hence  their  unwillingness  to  part  with  them.  PhUipy  it  is  said,  directed 
die  Middleborough  Indians  to  give  up  their  guns.  His  object  in  this  was  to 
paci^  the  EngliSi,  judging  that  if  war  should  hegin,  these  Indians  would  join 
me  English,  or  at  least  many  of  them ;  and,  therefore,  it  ejected  his  cause  but 
litde  which  party  possessed  them ;  but  not  so  with  his  immediate  fi^llowers,  as 
we  have  just  seen  m  the  record. 

A  council  of  war  having  convened  at  Plimouth,  33  August,  1671,  the  follow- 
ing; besides  the  matters  already  exprteed,  they  took  into  consideration :  Philip^t 
**  entertaining  of  many  strange  Indians,  which  mi^t  portend  danger  towards 
OS.  In  special  by  his  entertaining  of  divers  Saconett  Indians,  professed  ene- 
mies to  this  colony,  and  this  against  ffood  counsel  given  him  by  his  fKends. 
The  premises  considered  (the  councO]  do  unanimously  agree  and  conclude,^ 
that  tne  said  PhUliv  hath  violated  [the]  covenant  plighted  whh  this  colony  at* 
Taunton  in  April  last. 

''S.  It  16  unanimously  agreed  and  concluded  by  the  said  council,  that  we  are 
Deceesariiy  called  to  cause  the  said  sachem  to  make  his  personal  app^uimce  to 
,  make  bis  purgation,  in  reference  to  the  premises ;  which,  in  case  of^his  refusal, 
the  council,  according  to  what  at  present  appears,  do  determin  it  necessary  to 
endeavor  his  reducement  by  force ;  inasmucn  as  the  controversy  which  hadi 
seemed  to  lie  more  immediately  between  him  and  us,  doth  concern  all  the  Eng- 
tish  plantations.  It  is,  therefore,  determined  to  state  the  case  to  our  neighbor 
colonies  of  the  Massachusetts  and  Rhode  Island ;  and  if,  by  their  weighty  ad- 
vice to  the  contrary,  we  are  not  diverted  from  our  present  determinations,  to 
signify  unto  them,  that  if  they  look  upon  themselves  concerned  to  engage  in  the 
case  with  us  against  a  common  enemy,  it  shall  be  well  accepted  as  a  neigh- 
borly kindness,  which  we  shall  hokl  ohrselves  obliged  to  repay,  when  Provi- 
dence may  so  dispose  that  we  have  opportunity. 

^  Accordingly,  letters  were  despatched  and  sent  from  the  council  one  unto 
the  said  PhiUvp  the  said  sachem,  to  require  his  personal  appearance  at  Plymouth, 
on  the  13th  day  of  September  next,  in  reference  to  the  particulars  above  men- 
tioned against  him.  This  letter  viras  sent  by  Mr.  Janits  Walker^  one  of  the 
council,  and  he  was  ordered  to  request  the  company  of  Mr.  jRo^er  9fiUiam$ 
and  Mr.  Janus  Broum,  to  go  with  him  at  the  delivery  of  the  said  Tetter.  And 
another  letter  i/vas  sent  to  the  governor  and  council  of  the  Massachusetts  by  the 
bands  of  Mr.  John  f)rteman,  one  of  our  magistrates,  and  a  third  was  directed  to 
the  ffovemor  and  council  of  Rhode  Island,  and  sent  by  Mr.  Thomas  Hinckley 
and  Mr.  Constant  Souihworthy  two  other  of  our  magistrates,  who  are  ordered  by 
our  council  with  the  letter,  to  unfold  our  present  state  of  matters  relating  to  the 
in^emises,  and  to  certify  them,  also,  more  certainly  of  the  time  of  the  meeting 
together,  in  reference  to  engagement  with  the  Indians,  if  there  be  a  going  forth, 
which  will  be  on  the  20  of  September  next 

^  It  was  further  ordered  by  the  council,  that  those  formerly  pressed  shall 
remain  under  the  same  impressment,  until  the  next  meeting  or  tne  said  coun- 
cil, on  the  13  day  of  Sept  next,  and  so  also  until  the  intended  expedition  'm 
issued,  unless  they  shall  see  cause  to  alter  them,  or  add  or  detract  m>m  diem, 
as  occasion  may  require :  And  that  aD  other  matters  remain  as  they  were, 
in  way  of  pre|iaration  to  the  said  expedition,  until  we  shall  see  the  mind  of 
God  further  by  the  particulars  forenamed,  improved  for  that  purpose. 

**  It  was  further  ordered  by  the  council,  that  all  the  towns  within  this  jurisdic- 
tion shall,  in  the  interim,  be  solicitously  carefiil  to  provide  for  their  safety,  by 
convenient  watches  and  wardiugs,  and  carrying  theur  arms  to  the  meetings  on 
the  Lord's  days,  in  such  manner,  as  vnll  best  stand  with  their  particulars,  and 
the  common  safety. 

^  And  in  particular  they  order,  that  a  guard  shall  be  provided  for  the  safety 
of  the  govemorVi  person,  diuring  the  time  of  the  above-named  troubles  and  ex- 
peditioofl. 
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'^  And  the  council  were  suniniODed  by  the  president,  [the  governor  of  Plim- 
outh,]  to  make  their  personal  appeanince  at  Plymouth^  on  the  13th  day  of 
8ept  next,  to  attend  such  further  business  as  sbaU  be  then  presented  by  Provi- 
dence, in  reference  to  the  premises.  [Without  any  intermediate  entry,  the 
records  proceed :] 

**  On  tne  13  Sept  1671.  the  council  of  war  appeared,  according  to  theit  sum- 
mons, but  Phillip  the  sachem  appc^u^  not ;  but  instead  thereof  repaired  to  the 
Massachusetts,  and  made  comphiint  against  us  to  divers  of  the  gentlemen  in 
place  there ;  who  wrote  to  our  governor,  by  way  of  persuasion,  to  advise  the 
council  to  a  compliance  with  the  said  sachem,  and  tendered  their  help  in  the 
achieving  thereof;  declaring,  in  sum,  that  they  resented  net  his  onence  so 
deeply  as  we  did,  and  that  they  doubted  whether  the  covenants  and  engage- 
ments that  PhilliD  and  his  predecessors  had  plighted  with  us,  would  uiainly 
import  that  he  haa  subjected  himself^  and  people,  and  country  to  us  any  further 
than  as  in  a  neighborly  and  friendly  correspondency.'' 

Thus,  whether  Philip  had  been  able  by  misrepresentation  to  lead  the  court 
of  Massachusetts  into  a  conviction  that  his  designs  had  not  been  fairly  set  fordi 
by  Plimouth,  or  whether  it  he  more  reasonable  to  conclude  that  that  body  were 
thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  whole  grounds  of  complaint,  and,  therefore, 
considered  Plimouth  nearly  as  much  in  error  as  Philip^  by  assuming  authority 
not  belonfling  to  them,  is  a  case,  we  apprehend,  not  difficult  to  be  settled  by  the 
reader.    The  record  continues : — 

"  The  council  havinff  deliberated  upon  the  premises,  despatched  away  letter^ 
declaring  their  thankful  acceptance  of  their  kind  profier,  and  invited  the  com- 
misnoners  of  the  Massachusetts  and  Connecticut,  they  [tlic  latter]  then  beinc 
there  in  the  Bay,  [Boston,]  and  some  other  gentlemen  to  come  to  Plymouth  and 
afibrd  us  their  help:  And,  accordingly,  on  the  24  of  Sept  1671,  Mr.  John  ffin- 
thropj  Gov.  of  Connecticut,  Maj.  Gen.  Levtrett^  Mr.  Tlios,  Danfortk,  Capt.  ffm, 
Davis,  with  divers  others,  came  to  Plimouth,  and  had  a  fair  and  deliberate 
bearing  of  the  controversy  between  our  colony  and  the  said  sachem  Phillip ,  he 
beinff  personally  present ;  there  being  also  competent  interpreters,  both  Engliab 
and  Indians.  At  which  meeting  it  was  proved  by  sufficient  testimony  to  the 
conviction  of  the  said  Phillip,  and  satisfaction  of  all  that  audience,  both  [to]  the 
said  gentlemen  and  others,  that  he  had  broken  his  covenant  made  with  our 
colony  at  Taunton  in  April  last,  in  divers  particulars :  as  also  carried  very  un- 
kindly unto  us  divers  ways. 

**  1.  In  that  he  "  had  neglected  to  bring  in  bis  arms,  althourii  ^  competent 
time,  yea  his  time  enlarged  "  to  do  it  in,  as  before  stated.  **\  That  he  had 
carried  insolently  and  proudly  towards  us  on  several  occasions,  in  refusing  to 
conie  down  to  our  court  (when  sent  for)  to  have  speech  with  him,  to  procure 
a  n^t  understanding  of  matters  in  difference  betwixt  us." 

This,  to  say  the  least,  was  a  wretchedly  sorry  complaint.  That  an  independ- 
ent chief  should  refuse  to  obey  his  neighbors  whenever  they  had  a  mmd  to 
command  him,  of  the  justness  of  whose  mandates  he  was  not  to  inquire,  surely 
calls  for  no  comment  of  ours.  Besides,  did  Philip  not  do  as  he  agreed  at 
Taunton  ? — which  was,  that  in  case  of  future  troubles,  both  parties  should  lay 
their  complaints  before  Massachusetts,  and  abide  by  their  decision  ? 

The  3d  chai^  is  only  a  repetition  of  what  was  stated  by  the  council  of  wai^ 
namely,  harboring  and  abettmg  divers  Indians  not  bis  own  men,  but  *^vaga> 
bonds,  our  professed  enemies,  who  leaving  their  own  sachem  ^re  harbored 
by  him." 

The  4th  has  likewise  been  stated,  which  contains  the  complaint  of  his  going 
to  Massachusetts,  <*  with  several  of  his  coimcil,  endeavoring  to  insinuate  nin»- 
•elf  into  the  magistrates,  and  to  misrepresent  matters  unto  them,"  which  amounts 
to  little  else  but  an  accusation  against  Massachusetts,  as,  from  what  has  been 
before  stated,  it  seems  that  the  ^gentlemen  in  place  there "  had,  at  least  in  pait, 
been  convinced  that  PhUip  was  not  so  much  m  fault  as  their  friends  of  Plim- 
outh had  pretended. 

^  5.  That  he  had  shewed  great  incivility  to  divers  of  ours  at  several  times ;  in 
ipecial  unto  Mr.  Jamu  Brown,  who  was  sent  by  the  court  on  special  occaaioi^ 
is  a  messenger  unto  h'un ;  and  unto  Hugh  Cole  at  another  time,  &c 

**  The  gentlemen  forenamed  taking  notice  of  the  premisesy  having  fully  heaid 
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^^lat  tlie  raid  PfnUip  could  say  for  himself,  having  free  liberty  so  to  do  without 
kitemiinion,  adjudged  that  he  had  done  us  a  ffreat  deal  of  wrong  and  injury, 
(respecting  the  premises,)  and  also  abused  them  by  carrying  lies  and  false 
ttones  to  tnetn,and  so  misrepresenting  matters  unto  them ;  and  they  persuaded 
him  to  make  an  acknowleogment  of  his  fault,  and  to  seek  for  reconciliation^ 
eKpreasing  themselves,  that  there  is  a  great  difference  between  what  he  asserted 
to  the  government  in  the  Bay,  and  what  he  could  now  make  out  concernina 
his  pretended  wrongs ;  and  such  had  been  the  wrong  and  damage  that  he  had 
done  and  procured  unto  the  colony,  as  ought  not  to  be  borne  without  compe- 
tent reparation  and  satis&ction  ;  yea,  that  he,  by  his  insolencies,  had  (in  prona- 
biUty)  occasioned  more  mischief  from  the  Indians  amongst  them,  tlian  had 
&llen  out  in  many  years  before ;  they  persuaded  him^  therefore,  to  humble  him- 
self unto  the  magistrates,  and  to  amend  his  ways,  if^  he  expected  peace ;  and 
that,  if  he  went  on  in  his  refhictory  way,  he  must  expect  to  smart  for  it." 

The  commissioners  finally  drew  up  the  treaty  of  which  we  have  before  spo- 
ken, and  Philip  and  his  counsellors  subscribed  it ;  and  thus  ended  the  chief 
events  of  1671. 

A  very  short  time  before  the  war  of  1675  commenced,  the  governor  of. 
Massachusetts  sent  an  ambassador  to  Philips  to  demand  of  him  why  he  would 
make  war  upon  the  English,  and  reijuested  him,  at  the  same  time,  to  enter  into 
a  treaty.    The  sachem  made  him  this  answer:  — 

**  Yfywr  governor  is  but  a  subject  of  King  Charles  *  of  England,  I  shall  not 
treat  with  a  suhject.  IshaU  treat  of  peace  only  unth  the  king,  my  brother.  When 
he  comes,  lam  ready^\ 

This  is  literal,  ahhough  we  have  changed  the  order  of  the  words  a  little,  and 
18  worth  V  of  a  place  upon  the  same  page  with  the  speech  of  the  fiunous  PoruSf 
when  taken  captive  bv  .^exander,  t 

We  meet  with  nothing  of  importance  until  the  death  of  Sassamon,  in  1674, 
the  occasion  of  which  was  charged  upon  PhUip,  and  was  the  cause  of  bringing 
■bout  the  war  with  him  a  year  sooner  than  he  had  expected.  This  event  pre* 
maturely  discovered  his  intentions,  which  occasioned  the  partial  recantation  of* 
the  Narragansets,  who,  it  is  reported,  were  to  funiish  4000  men,  to  be  ready  to 
ftll  upon  the  English  in  1676.  Concert,  therefore,  was  wanting ;  and  although 
nearly  all  the  Narragansets  ultimately  joined  against  the  English,  yet  the  pow- 
erful efiect  of  a  general  simultaneous  movement  was  lost  to  the  Indians. 
Philip's  own  people,  many  of  whom  were  so  disconcerted  at  the  unexpected 
beginning  of  tne  war,  continued  some  time  to  waver,  doubting  which  side  to 
diow  themselves  in  favor  of;  and  it  was  only  from  their  bemff  without  the 
vicinity  of  the  English,  or  unprotected  by  them,  that  determined  their  course, 
which  was,  in  almost  all  cases,  in  fiivor  of  Philip,  Even  the  praying  Lidian& 
bad  they  beenlefl  to  themselves,  would,  no  douDt,many  of  them,  have  dedarea 
in  his  favor  also,  as  a  great  many  really  did. 

Until  the  execution  of  the  three  Indians,  supposed  to  be  the  murderers  of 
Sassamun,  no  hostility  was  committed  by  Philijff  or  his  warriors.  About  the 
tirae  of  their  trial,  he  was  said  to  be  marching  his  men  ^  up  and  down  the 
country  in  arms,"  but  when  it  was  known  that  they  were  executed,  he  could 
no  longer  restrain  many  of  his  young  metu  who,  having  sent  their  wives  and 
children  to  Narra^anset,  upon  the  24Ui  of  June,  provoked  the  people  of  Swan- 
sey,  by  killing  their  catde,  and  other  injuries,§  until  they  fired  upon  them  and 

*  Charles  U.,  whose  n\ga  was  from  1660  to  1678. 

t  Old  lodraj)  Chrooicle,  68. 

I  The  conqueror  a.sked  him  how  he  would  be  treated,  who,  in  two  words,  replied, ''  Like  a 
king/'  Bein^  asked  if  he  had  no  other  request  to  make,  he  said.  "  No.  Every  thin?  is 
comprehended  in  that."  {PltUard^s  Life  of  Alexander.)  We  could  wish,  thai  tlie  English 
conquerors  had  acted  with  as  much  magnanimity  towards  the  Indians,  as  Alexander  cKd 
towards  those  he  overcame.    Porut  was  treated  as  he  bad  desired. 

^  "  In  the  mean  time  King  F/ki/^mustered  np  about  600  of  his  men,  and  arms  them  com- 
pleat ;  and  had  gotten  about  8  or  900  of  his  neighboring  hdians,  and  likewise  arms  them  com- 
pleat ;  (i.  e.  guns,  pow<ter  and  bullets ;)  bat  bow  manj  he  hath  engaged  to  be  of  his  party, 
IS  unknown  to  any  among  us.  The  last  spring,  several  Indians  were  seen  in  small  parties, 
•bout  RehoboOi  and  Stcnnseyf  which  not  a  little  affrighted  the  inhabitants.  Who  demanding 
Ibe  reason  of  them,  wherefore  it  was  so  f  Answer  was  made,  That  they  were  only  on  their 
defeoee,  for  tbey  understood  thai  the  Et^^tiih  mtonded  to  cut  Ibem  off.    About  the  SOlb 
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killed  one,  which  was  a  signal  to  commence  the  war,  and  what  they  had  de- 
tired  ;  for  the  superstitious  notion  prevailed  among  the  Indians,  that  the  party 
who  ^red  the  first  gim  would  be  conouered.*  They  had  probably  been  made 
to  believe  this  by  the  English  theroeelyea. 

It  was  upon  a  fast  day  that  this  great  drama  was  opened.  Ai  the  people 
were  returning  from  meeting,  they  were  fired  upon  by  the  Indians,  when  one 
was  killed  and  two  wound^  Two  others,  ^ing  for  a  surgeon,  were  kiOed 
on  their  way.  In  another  part  of  the  town,  six  others  were  kilted  the  same 
day.  Swansey  was  in  the  midst  of  PhUip^s  country,  and  his  men  were  as  well 
acquainted  with  all  the  walks  of  the  English  as  they  were  themselves. 

It  is  not  supposed  that  PkjUp  directed  this  attack,  but,  on  the  other  hand,  it 
has  been  said  tnat  it  was  against  his  wishes.  But  there  can  be  no  doubt  of  his 
hostiUty  and  great  desire  to  rid  his  country  of  the  white  intruders ;  for  had  he 
not  reason  to  say, 

"  Exarsere  ignes  animo :  sobit  ira,  cadentem 
UlcUci  patriam,  et  sc^eratas  sumere  poenas  T  *' 

The  die  was  cast  No  other  ahemative  appeared,  but  to  ravage,  bum  and 
destroy  as  fast  as  was  in  his  power.  There  had  been  no  considerable  war  for 
a  long  time,  either  among  themselves  or  with  the  English,  and,  therefore,  nu- 
merous young  warriors  from  the  neighboring  tribes,  entered  into  his  cause 
with  great  ardor ;  eager  to  perform  exploits,  such  as  had  been  recounted  to 
them  by  their  sires,  and  such  as  they  had  long  waited  an  opportunity  to  achieve. 
The  time,  they  conceived,  had  now  arrived,  and  their  souls  expanded  in  pro- 
portion to  the  greamess  of  the  undertaking.  To  conquer  the  English !  to  lead 
captive  their  haughty  lords!  must  have  been  to  them  thoughts  of  vast  magni- 
tude, and  exhilarating  in  the  highest  degree. 

Town  afler  town  &1I  before  Uiem,  and  when  the  English  forces  marched  m 

one  direction,  they  were  buminf  and  laving  waste  in  another.    A  part  of 

Taunton,  Middleboriugh.  and  Dartmouth,  in  the  vicinity  of  Pocasset,  upon 

^arraganset  Bay,  sooh  followed  the  destruction  of  Swansey,  which  was  burnt 

inuneruately  after  the  24th  of  June,  on  being  abandoned  by  the  inhabitanta 

Though  now  in  great  consternation,  the  people  of  Swansey  and  its  vicini^r 
did  not  forget  to  make  known  their  distressed  simation  by  sending  runners  with 
the  utmost  despatch  to  Boston  and  Plimouth  for  assistance.  **  But,"  sav^  our 
chronicler  of  tnat  day,  "  before  any  came  to  them,  they  of  both  towns,  Keho- 
both  and  Swansey,  were  gathered  together  into  three  houses,  men,  women,  and 
children,  and  there  had  all  provisions  in  conmion,  so  that  they  who  had  nothing 
wanted  nothing.  Immediately  after  notice  hereof  came  to  Boston,  drums  beat 
up  for  volunteers,  and  in  3  hours  time  were  mustered  up  about  110  men,  CapC 
iSamtieZ  Mosdy  being  their  commander.  This  Ciqst  Mostly  hath  been  an 
old  privateer  at  Jamaica,  an  excellent  soldies,  and  an  undaunted  spirit,  one 
whose  memory  will  be  honorable  in  New  En^and  for  his  many  eminent  ser- 
Tices  he  hath  done  the  public. 

''There  were  also  among  these  men,  about  10  or  12 privateers,  that  had  been 
there  some  time  before.  They  carried  with  them  several  dogs,  thdt  proved 
serviceable  to  them,  in  findipg  out  the  enemy  in  their  swamps ;  one  whereof 
would,  for  several  days  together,  go  out  and  bring  to  them  6,  8  or  10  young 
pigs  of  King  PhUip^s  her(&.  There  went  out  afso  amongst  these  men,  one 
Comdius,  a  Dutchman,  who  had  lately  been  condemned  to  die  for  piracy,  but 
afterwards  received  a  pardon ;  he,  willing  to  show  his  gratitude  therefor,  went 
out  and  did  several  good  services  abroad  against  the  enemy.** 

All  who  have  sou^t  after  truth  in  matters  of  this  kind,  are  well  aware  of  die 

of  Jitne  last,  seven  or  ei^t  of  Kiog  PhiUp^t  men  came  to  Swansey  on  the  Lord's  day,  and 
would  grind  a  hatchet  at  an  inhabitant's  bouse  there;  the  master  told  them,  it  was  tbe  sab- 
bath day,  and  their  God  woald  be  very  angry  if  he  should  let  them  do  it.  The^^  returned 
this  answer :  They  Vnew  not  who  his  God  was,  and  that  they  would  do  it,  for  all  him,  or  his 
God  either.  From  thence  they  went  to  another  house,  and  took  away  some  victuals,  but  hart 
BO  man.  Immediately  they  met  a  man  travelling  on  the  road,  kept  him  in  custody  a  short 
time,  then  dismist  him  quietly ;  riving  him  this  caati<Mi,  that  he  should  not  work  on  bis  God's 
day,  and  that  he  should  tell  no  lies."  Chrmtidt,  8.  9. 
*  (\Umdar'9  Diicoane  on  tbe  Hist  of  R.  If  land. 
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extreme  difficulty  of  invefitigation.  Twenty  persons  may  write  an  accoant  of 
an  affidr,  to  the  passage  of  which  all  may  have  been  witnesses,  and  no  two  of 
tbem  agree  in  many  of  its  particulars.  The  author  of  the  tracts  which  we  cite 
under  Uie  name  of  The  Old  Indian  Chronicle,  wrote  his  accounts  in  Boston, 
and  we  have  no  doubt  of  his  intention  to  record  every  event  with  the  strictest 
rmrd  to  truth ;  if  he  had  erred,  it  is  doubtless  from  his  recording  the  first  news 
ofan  event,  which  oflen  varies  in  point  of  fact  afterwards.  Hubbard  and  M(i- 
f/uTf  two  contemporary  historians,  had  the  advantage  of  a  comparison  of  re- 
port and  of  revising  their  works  in  their  passage  through  the  press ;  whereas 
the  author  of  the  tracts  wrote  them  as  letters  to  a  friend  m  London,  where  they 
were  immediately  printed.  WitK  allowances  for  these  circumstances,  as  fuu 
credit  should  be  given  to  his  relation,  as  to  either  of  the  others.  His  accounts 
of  the  first  events  at  Swansey  are  detailed  in  his  own  words  in  a  previous  note, 
and  we  here  proceed  with  another  portion  of  his  narrative. 

^  By  this  tune  the  Indians  have  kiUed  several  of  our  men,  but  the  first  that 
was  killed  was  June  23,  a  man  at  Swansey ;  that  he  and  his  family  had  lefl  his 
house  amongst  the  rest  of  the  inhabitante,  and  adventuring  with  his  wife  and 
son  (about  twenty  years  old)  to  go  to  his  house  to  fetch  them  com,  and  such 
fike  things:  (he  having  just  before  sent  his  wife  and  son  away]  as  he  was  going 
out  of  the  house,  was  set  on  and  shot  by  Indians.  His  wife  being  not  far  o^ 
heard  the  guns  go  o^  went  back,"  and  feU  into  their  hands.  Dishonored,  and 
afterwards  scalped  by  thci^,  she  immediately  died,  and  her  son  was  at  the  same 
time  scalped.  **They  also  the  next  day  [24  June]  killed  six  or  seven  men  at 
Swansey,  and  two  more  at  one  of  the  garrisons ;  and  as  two  men  went  out  of 
one  of  the  garrisons  to  draw  a  bucket  of  water,  they  were  shot  and  carried 
away,  and  aiterwards  were  found  with  their  fingers  and  feet  cut  ofi^  and  the 
skin  of  their  heads  fiayed  off,"  that  is,  scalped. 

**  About  1 4  days  afler  that  they  sent  for  more  help ;  whereupon  the  authority 
of  Boston  made  Capt  Thomas  Saoagt  the  major  general  in  that  expedition, 
woo,  with  60  horse,  and  as  many  foot,  went  out  of  Boston ;  having  pressed  hocset 
for  the  footmen,  and  six  carts  to  carry  provisions  with  them."  "They  traveled 
day  and  night  till  they  came  to  their  garrisons,  and  within  three  days  afler 
marched,  horse  and  foot,  leaving  guards  m  the  garrisons,  towards  Mount  Hope, 
idiere  King  PkUip  and  his  wife  was.  They  came  on  him  at  unawares,  so  that 
be  was  forced  to  rise  from  dinner,  and  he  and  all  vnth  him  fied  out  of  that  land 
eaD^d  Mount  Hope,  up  further  into  the  country.  They  pursued  them  as  far  as 
tbev  could  go  for  swamps,  and  killed  15  or  16  m  that  expedition,  then  returned 
and  took  wnat  he  had  that  was  worth  taking,  and  spoiled  the  rest ;  taking  all  his 
cattle  and  hogs  that  they  could  find,  and  ateo  took  possession  of  Mount  Hope, 
which  had  then  a  thousand  acres  under  com,  which  is  since  cut  down  by  the 
English,  and  disposed  of  according  to  their  discretion.  Cornelius  [before  men- 
tioned] was  in  this  exploit,  and  pursued  PkUip  so  hard,  that  he  got  his  cap  oft 
his  head,  and  now  wears  it" 

It  was  June  26,  that  the  English  marched  out  of  Boston  for  Swansey ;  and 
fliey  arrived  there  two  dajrs  afler,  namely,  June  28,  a  little  before  night* 
Twelve  men  immediately  marched  out  to  invade  PhUip*s  territories,  who  were 
attacked  by  about  the  same  number  of  PhilirPs  men.  The  invaders  were  re- 
pulsed, having  one  killed,  and  one  wounded,  and  his  horse  killed  under  him. 
Of  the  Indians  two  were  killed. 

The  next  day,  June  29,  the  Indians  appeared  boldly  in  view  of  the  Eneiiah, 
and  by  their  shouts,  it  would  seem,  dared  them  to  come  out  and  fight  Mosdy 
sallied  out  at  the  head  of  a  company  of  volunteers,  and  rushed  furiously  upon 
them.  They  fled  to  their  coverts,  but  even  here  made  a  stand  only  for  a  mo- 
ment ;  for  after  one  fire  they  all  fled.  One  of  the  English,  Ensign  Savage,  was 
wounded,  the  ball  lodging  in  his  thigh,  and  another  passed  through  the  brim 
of  his  hatf  Mosdy  pursued  the  Indians  above  a  mil^  and  killed  five  or  sue  of 
them,  as  they  were  making  their  retreat  into  a  swamp.  It  was  in  this  pursuit 
that  the  exploit  of  Comdius  took  place,  just  related,  and  PkUip  was  not  seen  at 


*  Hubbard,  Narrative,  18. 

t  Church,  who  was  iu  this  action,  sa;|rs  Bavoif^  was  woonded  by  his  own  party  :  bariof 
divided  themselres  mto  two  winira,  in  their  confiision  one  fired  upon  the  other. 
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Mount  Hope  again  until  the  next  year.    The  next  day  the  English  forces  trav 
ersed  Mount  Hope  Neck,  found  Philip's  wigwam,  but  himself  and  all  his  peo- 

Sle  had  made  ffood  their  retreat  They  fbund  the  heads  of  eight  of  the  English 
^  lat  had  been  killed,  set  upon  poles,  at  Keekamult,  which  they  took  down  nnc* 
interred. 

On  the  mominff  of  July  1,  as  Lieutenant  Oakes  was  returning  to  head-quar- 
ters at  Swansey,  having  encamped  at  Rehoboth  the  preceding  night,  he  dis- 
covered a  company  of  Indians,  and  attacked  them.  How  many  were  killed  is 
not  stated,  bi^t  two  of  PhUip^s  chief  captains  were  among  the  number,  one  of 
whom  was  named  These,  "a  sachem  of  Mount  Hope."  Of  the  English  one 
was  killed.  The  scalps  of  three  Indians  that  were  kuled  were  taken  on*  by  the 
English  and  sent  to  Boston,  which  were  the  first  taken  by  them  in  this  war.* 

At  the  solicitation  of  Benjamin  Church,  a  company  of  36  men  were  put 
under  him  and  Captain  Fuller,  who,  on  the  8  July,  marched  down  into  Pocas- 
§et  Neck.  Churchy  who  was  well  acquainted  with  the  Indians,  had  urged  the 
officers  of  the  army  to  pursue  Philip  on  the  Pocasset  side,  being  fully  persua- 
ded that  there  were  no  Indians  in  Mount  Hope  Neck,  the  part  of  the  country 
they  were  takins  so  much  pains  to  guard  and  fortify ;  but  they  would  not  hear 
to  his  advice,  and  the  consequence  was,  PhUip  burned  and  destroyed  the  towns 
towards  Plimouth. — But  to  return  to  the  force  under  Church  and  Fuller.  This, 
though  but  small  at  first,  was  divided  into  two.  Church  had  19  men,  and  FuUer 
the  remaining  17.  The  party  under  Church  proceeded  into  a  point  of  land 
called  Punkateeset,  now  the  southerly  extremity  of  Tiverton,  where  they 
were  attacked  by  a  great  body  of  Indians,  300,  as  Church  learned  afterwards, 
who  nearly  encompassed  them ;  but  after  a  few  minutes  fij^ht,  the  English  re- 
treated to  the  sea  shore,  and  thus  saved  themselves  ftx)m  immediate  aestruc- 
tion.  Church  gave  orders  for  a  retreat  the  very  moment  he  discovered  that 
the  object  of  the  Indians  was  to  surround  them.  .This  proved  their  safety, 
although,  as  they  were  now  situated,  they  could  expect  out  little  else  than 
to  sell  their  lives  at  the  price  of  a  greater  number  of  their  enemies.  These 
Indians  were  well  armed, "  their  bright  guns  glittering  in  the  sun,"  which  gave 
them  a  formidable  appearance.  Thus  hemmed  in,  Church  had  a  double  duty 
to  perform  ;  that  of  preserving  the  spirits  of  his  fiimished  followers,  many  of 
whom  were  ready  to  give  up  all  for  lost,  and  erecting  defences  of  stones  to 
defend  them.  Many  were  the  hair-breadth  escapes  of  individuals  in  this  little 
band  on  this  tryipr  occasion.  In  the  language  of  Church,  **  they  were  beset 
with  multitudes  <m  Indians,  who  possessed  themselves  of  every  rock,  and 
ttump,  tree  or  fence,  that  was  in  sight,"  fit)m  which  they  fired  without  ceasing. 

Boats  had  been  appointed  to  attend  upon  the  English  in  this  expedition, 
but  they  had  grounded  on  the  Rhode  Island  shore,  and  coufd  not  come  to  their 
assistance ;  at  length,  however,  one  got  ofl^  and  came  towards  them,  which  gave 
them  hopes  of  escape,  but  these  were  of  short  duration :  the  Infligps  fired  into 
it,  and  prevented  their  landing.  Church  ordered  those  in  it  to  ride  off*  beyond 
musket  shot,  and  to  send  a  canoe  ashore ;  but  they  dared  not  even  to  do  thni 
When  Church  saw  that,  in  a  moment  of  vexation,  he  ordered  the  boat  to  be 
fone  in  an  instant  or  he  would  fire  upon  it ;  she  immediatelv  left,  and  the 
peril  of  the  English  was  greatly  increased ;  for  now  the  Indians  were  en- 
couraged, and  they  fired  **  thicker  and  faster  than  before." 

Night  was  nowalmost  enshrouding  them,  their  ammunition  nearly  spent, 
and  the  Indians  had  possessed  themselves  of  a  stone  house  that  overlooked 
them,  but  as  though  preserved  by  a  miracle,  not  one  of  the  English  in  all  this 
time  was  wounded.  But  fortune's  sport  was  now  nearly  ended  :  a  sloop  was 
<liscovered  bearing  down  towards  them,  and  soon  after,  Chtaxh  announced 
that  relief  was  coming,  for  that  the  vessel  was  commanded  by  "  Cant.  Golb- 
wo,  whom  he  knew  to  be  a  man  for  business."  True,  it  was  Golding,  He 
aent  his  canoe  ashore,  but  it  was  so  small  that  it  would  take  but  two  at  a  time 
to  the  vessel.  The  embarkation  immediately  commenced,  and  meantime 
the  Indians  plied  their  shot  with  such  effect  that  the  colors,  sails,  and  stem 
-of  the  sloop  were  fiill  of  buUet-holes.    Ckwrdv  was  the  last  man  to  embark, 

*  I  deduce  the  fticU  in  thii   seniencft   from  a  comparison  of  Hubbard,  fO,  with  ^ 
Chrohiclx,  is. 
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wko,  as  he  ifas  retreattng  baokwBid  to  the  boat,  a  ball  grazed  the  hair  of 
bis  head,  two  others  struck  the  canoe  as  he  entered  it,  and  a  fourth  lodged 
in  a  stake,  which  accidentally  stood  just  before  ^'the  middle  of  his  breast!* 

Thus  this  little  band,  after  a  fight  of  about  six  hours,  escaped.  The  party 
under  Captain  FulUr  met  with  similar  fbrtune ;  they  were  attacked  by  great 
numbers,  but  escaped  by  getting  possession  of  an  old  bouse  close  upon  the 
water's  edge  and  were  eany  taken  off  bj  -boats.  But  two  of  the  party  were 
wounded.  Some  of  the  Indians  were  killed  and  wounded  this  day,  but  how 
many  is  not  known. 

Tfie  same  day  this  fight  took  place,  a  boat's  crew  went  fh>m  Rhode  Island 
to  Pocaseet  to  look  after  some  cattle,  and  were  fired  upon  by  the  Indians,  and 
one  of  their  number,  a  servant  of  Captain  Cfmnkj  was  severely  wounded. 

Some  o€  the  acts  of  the  English,  in  fetroepect,  do  not  discover  that  judg- 
ment the  circumstances  seem  to  have  elicited,  especially  that  in  relaticin  to 
the  Narragansets.  They  had  now  driven  PMUp  out  of  Mount  Hope  Neck, 
and,  not  l^owing  exactly  where  to  find  him,  the  forces  in  that  quarter  re- 
mained doubting  what  next  to  do.  At  this  juncture  Captain  iJkUetdnfen 
arrived  from  Boston  with  orders  firom  the  government  there,  **  for  them  t6 
pass  into  Narraganset,  to  treat  with  the  sachems,  and  if  it  might  be,  to  pre- 
vent their  joining  with  PhSUpP  Accordingly  they  marched  into  that  country, 
hut  all  the  chief  men  and  warriors  fled  on  their  approach.  The  historical 
conclusion  is,  therefore,  that  this  act  was  viewed  by  them  as  a  declaration  of 
war,  and  it  is  rational  that  they  should  have  so  considered  it ;  because  the 
mrmy  assumed  a  most  hostile  attitude,  **  resolving  they  would  go  to  maAte 
peace  with  a  sword  in  their  hands."  Having  arrived  in  the  Narraganset 
country,  three  or  four  days  were  spent  in  finding  Indians  with  whom  to 
treat ;  (fbr  they  could  find  none  to  fight ;)  at  length,  four  men  were  found,  whom 
the  English  styled  sachems,  and  a  tr^ity  was  dravm  up  at  great  length  and 

Xed  by  the  parties.  To  ensure  its  observance  the  following  hostages  were 
n  into  custody  by  the  army :  John  WosequoB,  Weowthim,*  Pe wkcs. 
and  Wbenew,  **  four  of  the  sachems  near  kinsmen  and  choice  fiiends.^ 
Among  the  stipulations  of  the  treaty  we  find  these: 

The  said  sachems  shall  careftilly  seize  all  and  every  of  PkUip^s  subjects, 
and  deliver  them  up  to  the  English,  alive  or  dead ;  that  they  shall  use  all 
acts  of  hostility  against  PkUip  and  his  subiect^  to  kill  them  wherever  they 
can  be  found;  that  if  they  seize  PkUip,  and  deliver  him  alive  to  the  English, 
they  shall  receive  40  tnickin^  cloth  coats ;  and  for  his  head  alone,  Sw  of 
said  coats ;  and  for  every  subject  of  said  sachem  3  coats,  if  aHve,  and  one  if 
dead.    This  treaty  is  dated  Feto^iiaiise^  15 /uly,  1675; 

In  presence  of  and  mgned  hy  (ht  moHts  f^ 

Danid  Htmhm&n^  Ta  wages  oh, 

Thomas  Prtri^  TAvrsoif, 

^fithoUa  Pmg9,  Aoamauo^ 

Joseph  Stantoriy  Interpreter.  Wampsh,  aHa$ 

Henry  f^wdmos,  }  [Indians,  Cormait. 

Peeoe  Bucow,      \     probaUy.l 
JobJVeff. 

PhiHp  commanded  in  person  upon  Pocasset,  where,  upon  the  18th  of  Jidy, 
he  was  discovered  in  a  *^  dismal  swamp."  He  had  retired  to  this  place, 
wiiich  is  adjacent  to  Taumon  River,  with  most  of  his  Wampanoags,  and 
such  others  as  had  joined  him,  to  avoid  falling  in  with  the  English  army, 
which  was  now  pursuing  him.  From  their  numbers,  the  English  were 
nearly  able  to  encompass  the  swamp,  and  the  fkte  of  PUL^  they  now  thought 
•«ded.  On  arriving  at  its  edge,  a  few  of  PhXtij^s  warriors  showed  them- 
selves, and  the  English  rushed  in  upon  them  with  ardor,  and  hy  this  feint 
were  drawn  fer  into  an  ambush,  and  ^  about  15  were  slain.**  The  leaves 
upon  the  trees  wene  so  thick,  and  the  hour  of  the  day  so  late,  that  a  friend 
could  not  be  distinguished  firom  a  foe,  •*  whereby  'tis  verily  feared,"  says  Dr. 
Mdtherj  ^  that  [the  English  themselves]  did  sometimes  unhappily  shoot  Enf- 

— -  -^ — 

*  Probably  the  tame  called  in  anolber  ptece  Nowe^oa. 
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luhinen  instead  of  IndBana."  A  retreat  was  now  ordered,  and,  considering 
PkSif^i  eacape  impossible,  the  most  of  the  forces  left  the  place,  a  few  only 
remaming,  **  to  starve  out  the  enemy."  That  PAtJ^t  force  was  great  at  this 
time  is  certain,  from  the  &ct  that  a  hundred  wigwams  were  fouml  near  the 
edge  of  the  swamp,  newly  constructed  of  green  bark.  In  one  of  those  the 
English  found  an  old  man,  who  informed  them  that  PkSia  was  there.  He 
lost  but  few  men  in  the  encounter,  though,  it  is  said,  he  had  a  brother 
killed.* 

The  idle  notion  of  building  a  fort  here  to  stanre  out  PkUip^  was  suffi- 
ciently censured  by  the  historians  of  that  day.  For,  as  Captain  Ckurek  ex- 
presses it,  to  huUd  a/orifar  noUdng  to  cover  thepeopUfrom  mAoAf^j  was  rather 
a  ridiculous  idea.  This  observation  he  made  upon  a  fort's  bemg  built  upon 
Mount  Hope  Neck,  some  time  after  every  Indian  had  left  that  side  of  the 
country,  and  who,  in  fact,  were  laying  waste  the  towns  before  mentioned. 

The  swamp  where  Philip  was  now  confined,  was  upon  a  piece  of  country 
which  projected  into  Taunton  River,  and  was  nearly  seven  miles  in  extent. 
After  being  guerded  here  13  days,  which,  in  the  end,  was  greatly  to  his  advan- 
tage, and  ^Qforded  him  sufficient  time  to  provide  canoes  in  which  to  make  his 
escape,  he  passed  the  river  with  most  of  his  men,  and  nuule  good  his  retreat 
into  the  country  upon  Connecticut  River.  In  efiectin^  this  retreat,  an  acci- 
dent happened  which  deprived  him  of  some  of  his  choicest  and  bravest  cap- 
tains, as  we  shall  proceed  to  relate. 

About  the  26  July,  1675,  Oneko,  with  two  of  his  UrodierB,  and  about  50  men, 
came  to  Boston,  by  direction  of  Uncatf  his  father,  and  declared  their  desire  lo 
anist  the  English  against  the  Wampanoags.  A  few  English  and  three  Naticks 
were  added  to  their  company,  and  immediately  despatched,  by  way  of  Pli- 
moutb,  to  the  enemy's  country.  This  circuitous  route  was  taken,  perhaps^ 
that  they  might  have  their  instructions  immediately  from  the  governor  of 
that  colony ;  Massachusetts,  at  that  time,  probably,  supposing  the  war  mi^it 
be  ended  without  their  direct  interference.  This  measure,  as  it  proved, 
was  very  detrimental  to  the  end  in  view ;  for  if  they  had  proceeded  directly 
to  Seekonk,  they  would  have  been  there  in  season  to  have  met  PkUipin  his 
retreat  fit>m  Pocasset ;  and  this  force,  being  joined  with  the  other  EnsUsh 
forces,  then  in  the  vicinity,  they  in  all  pro&bility  might  have  finished  the 
war  by  a  single  fight  with  him.  At  least,  his  chance  of  escape  would  have 
been  small,  as  he  had  to  cross  a  large  extent  of  clear  and  open  country, 
where  many  of  his  men  must  have  been  cut  dovm  in  flight,  or  fought  man 
to  man  with  their  pursuera  Whereas  Oneko  was  encamped  at  some  dis- 
tance, having  arrived  late  the  night  before,  and  some  time  was  lost  in  ndly- 
ingi  after  rniUp  was  discovered.  They  overtook  him,  however,  about  10 
o'clock  in  the  morning  of  the  1st  of  August,  and  a  smart  fight  ensued. 
Philip  having  brought  his  best  men  into  the  rear,  many  of  them  were  slain ; 
among  these  was  JS/tmrodj  alias  WooruuhwUf  a  great  captain  and  counsellor, 
who  bad  signed  the  trea^  at  Taunton,  four  years  before. 

From  w^t  cause  the  nght  was  suspended  is  unknown,  though  it  would 
seem  from  some  relations,  that  it  was  owing  to  Oneko's  men,  who,  seeing 
themselves  in  possession  of  considerable  plunder,  fell  to  loading  themselves 
with  it,  and  thus  save  PkUw  time  to  escape.  From  this  view  of  the  case, 
it  would  appear  that  the  Alohegans  were  the  chief  actors  in  the  offensive. 
It  is  said  that  the  Naticks  urged  immediate  and  further  pursuit,  which  did 
not  take  place,  in  consequence  of  the  extreme  heat  of  the  weather ;  and 
thus  the  main  body  were  permitted  to  escape. 

Mr.  ATewmanj  of  Rehoboth,  gave  an  account  of  the  afiair  in  a  letter,  in 
which  he  said  that  *^  14  of  the  enemy's  principal  men  were  slain."  He  also 
mentioned,  in  terms  of  great  praise,  the  r^aticks  and  Mohegans  under  Oneko. 

Philip  having  now  taken  a  position  to  annoy  the  back  settlements  of 

• 

*  This  it  opon  the  authority  of  the  anoojmous  author  of  the  "  PrttaU  State  J*  &,c  -e£ 
fHuch  we  thall  elsewhere  have  occasion  to  take  notice.    That  author  eeemt  to  nave 
flbunded  the  fight  between  Tliebe  and  Lieut.  Oaka  with  that  of  Reboboth  Plain. 

t  Hist.  Philip's  War,  p.  6.  ed.  4to. 

i  Goohn't  MS.  Hiit.  Praying  Indians. 
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Massachusetts,  his  warriors  fell  vigorously  to  the  work.  On  14  Jvlfy  five 
people  are  killed  at  Mendon,  in  Mass.,  which  is  the  first  blood  shed  in  the 
colony  in  this  war.  Those  that  were  killed  were  about  their  work  in  the 
field,  and  knew  not  their  murderers ;  and  whether  they  were  killed  by 
Philip's  men  is  unknown. 

Soon  after  the  war  began,  Massachusetts,  fearing  the  Nipmuks  might  join 
with  Philip,  sent  messengers  to  treat  with  them*  The  younff  Indicuos  were 
found  ^  surly,"  but  the  old  men  were  for  a  renewal  of  fiiendship;  but  the 
person  or  persons  sent  upon  this  business  did  not  acquit  themselves  in  a 
manner  that  gave  satisfaction ;  and  PkUip,  being  now  in  the  country  of  the 
Nipmuks,  it  was  concluded  by  the  authorities  of  Massachusetts  to  make  a 
further  test  of  their  intentions.  Accordingly,  on  the  28  July,  Captains 
Hidc/dnson  and  WhteUr,  with  a  company  of  §0  mounted  men,  and  3  Christian 
Indians  as  pilots  and  interpreters,  viz.  Memecho,  Jotmh,  and  Sampaon,  went 
with  some  of  the  inhabitants  of  Brookfield,  agreeably  '  to  appomtment,  to 
meet  the  Nipmuk  sachems.  It  had  been  agreed  by  these  sachems  to 
meet  the  English  in  a  treaty  at  a  certain  tree  at .  Quat>aog  on  the  2  August, 
on  a  plain  3  miles  firom  Brookfield  village.  Having  arrived  here  according 
to  agreement,  the  EInglish  found  no  Indians  to  treat  with.  It  was  now  a 
question  with  all  but  me  Brookfield  men,  whether  or  not  they  should  pro- 
ceed to  a  certain  place  where  they  believed  the  Indians  to  be ;  at  length  the 
confidence  of  the  Brookfield  people  in  the  pacific  disposition  of  the  Indians, 
pre^dled,  and  they  marched  on.  The  way  was  so  baa  that  they  could  march 
only  in  single  file,  as  they  approached  the  place  where  they  expected  to  find 
the  Indians,  and  when  they  came  near  Wikabaug  Pond,  between  a  swamp 
on  the  \eiX  and  a  very  abrupt  and  hi^  hill  on  the  right,*  suddenlv  2  or  300 
Indians  rose  up,  encompassed,  and  fiured  upon  them.    Eight  were  killed  out- 

3'  ^ht,  and  three  fell  mortally  wounded.  Of  the  latter  number  was  Captain 
utckintoriy  who,  thouffh  carried  olf  by  the  survivors,  died  on  the  19  August 
following.  Captain  ffhedar  had  his  horse  shot  under  him,  and  himself  was 
shot  through  the  body ;  but  his  life  was  saved  through  the  bravery  and  presence 
of  mind  of  a  son  then  with  him.  This  son,  thou^  his  own  arm  was  broken 
by  a  bullet,  seeing  the  peril  of  his  father,  dismounted  from  his  horse,  and  suc- 
ceeded in  mountmg  his  father  upon  it  A  retreat  now  beffan,and,  by  cutting 
their  way  through  the  Indians,  the  small  remnant  of  English  got  back  to 
Brookfield.  f 

The  three  Christian  Indians  of  whom  we  have  spoken,  rendered  most 
eminent  service  on  this  day ;  for  had  they  not  been  there,  there  had  been  no 
poesibility  of  one  Enslishman's  escaping.  One  of  theni,  Gtorge  Memecho* 
fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Indians :  the  other  two,  by  skill  and  bravery,  led 
the  English,  by  an  unknown  route,  in  safety  to  Brookfield.  Yet  these  In- 
dians were  afterwards  so  badly  treated  by  the  English,  that  thev  were  forced 
to  fly  to  PkUip  for  protection.  Sampwn  was  afterwards  killed  in  a  fight  by 
the  English  Indians,  and  Joseph  was  taken  in  Plimouth  colony,  and  sold  for 
a  slave,  and  sent  to  Jamaica.  He  afterwards  was  suffered  to  return,  at  the 
intercession  of  Mr.  ElioL  Memecho  escaped  from  his  captors,  and  brought 
beneficial  intelligence  to  the  English  of  the  state  of  Philip's  afi&irs.  t 

The  English  having  now  arrived  at  Brookfield,  as  just  related,  the  In- 
dians pursued  them,  and  arrived  almost  as  soon ;  fortunately,  however,  there 
was  barely  time  to  alarm  the  inhabitants,  who,  to  the  number  of  about  80, 
flocked  into  a  garrison  house,  where,  through  persevering  efforts,  thev  were 
enabled  to  maintain  themselves  until  a  force  under  Major  ffiUard  came 
to  their  relief  Au^^t  4  He  was  in  the  vicinity  of  Lancaster,  with  48  dra- 
goons and  four  finendly  Indians,  when  he  received  the  intelligence  of  the 
perilous  condition  of  Brookfield,  and  had  just  taken  up  his  line  of  march  to 
surprise  a  lodge  of  Indians  not  fiur  firom  that    place.     He  now  quickly 

*  Aceordiog  to  all  tradition  this  place  it  at  the  north  end  of  Wickaboa|f  pond,  and  the  hill 
wns  a  cemetery  for  the  Indians  $  for  when  cultivated  afterwards  by  the  whites,  numerous  bones 
were  exhuined.    Fool*t  Hist.  Brookfield,  90. 

t  Narrati.e  of  the  aflair  by  Captain  Whid^  himself,  p.  1  to  5. 

i  Uookik's  MS.  History  of  the  Praying  Indians^-Jbsepfc  and  8amp9M  were  brothen, 
Mas  of  "old  RoBis  Pjctuhasit,  deceased,  a  good  man."  lb. 
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'duLDffed  his  course  lor  Brookfield^  distant  about  30  miles,  which,  bjr  a  forced 
march,  B^  reached  in  safetjr  the  Dight  following.  That  he  was  not  attacked 
as  he  approached  the  digressed  garrison,  is  most  extraordinary,  for  the 
hostile  Indians  are  said  to  have  guarded  every  paasaee  to  it ;  and  there  ara 
dififerent  reasons  stated  for  that  neglect:  one  is,  that  the  guard  through 
which  the  Enfflish  passed,  suffered  them  to  proceed,  expectinj^  auotl^r 

Siard  stationed  still  nearer  the  garrison  would  attack  them  in  Sout  whHe 
ey  should  fall  on  them  in  the  rear ;  another  is,  that  they  were  deceived 
as  to  the  numbers  of  the  English,  thinking  them  many  more  than  the/ 
really  were,  and  dared  not  attack  them.  £  would  seem,  however,  more 
probable,  that  the  Indians  had  no  guard  at  all  at  tlie  point  in  which  the/ 
approached  at  the  time  they  arrived ;  for  a  drove  of  cattle,  which  had  been 
mghtened  from  Brookfield  into  the  woods,  followed  the  heu  of  WUlar^t 
company  to  the  garrison,  and  were  not  attacked,  which  would  not  have  been 
the  case,  in  all  probability,  bad  the  Indians  been  aware  of  their  approach* 

No  sooner  was  it  known  to  the  besiegers  that  relief  was  come,  but  they 
fell  with  more  fury,  if  possible,  upon  the  devoted  garrison  than  before ; 
■hooting  continually  from  all  quarters  upon  it,  wluch  shows  that  they  had 
accidentally  let  the  reinforcement  get  into  the  garrison.  Thus  to  a  mogi 
fortunate  cu*cumstance  did  this  assemblage  of  English  owe  their  safe^. 

At  the  very  time  WiUard  arrived  at  Bro<^Lfield  the  Indians  were  con- 
triving some  machineiy  to  set  the  garrison  on  fire;  and  this  may  account 
for  their  remissness  in  sufifering  him  to  come  in  unmolested.  They  first 
endeavored  by  fire  arrows,  and  rags  dipped  in  brimstone  tied  to  long  po^ea 
spliced  together,  to  fiire  the  garrison,  but  not  succeeding,  those  within  nrlng 
upon  them  oflen  with  such  deadly  efiect,  they  next,  in  the  language  of  Mr 
mJbhard^  **  used  this  devilish  stratagem,  to  fill  a  cart  with  hemp,  flax,  and 
other  combustible  nuttter,  and  so  thrustiof  it  backward  with  poles  toretber 
■pliced  a  great  length,  after  they  had  kincUBd  it ;  but  as  soon  as  it  had  begum 
to  take  fire,  a  storm  of  rain,  unexpectedly  falling,  put  it  out."  * 

During  this  siege  several  of  the  whites  were  wounded,  thoueh  but  on« 
was  kill^  Of  the  Indians  80  were  supposed  to  bare  been  killed,!  but  thia 
was  doubtless  setting  thb  number  mucn  too  bigh,  although  they  exposed 
themselves  beyond  what  was  common  on  simimr  occasions.  On  the  5 
August  they  quitted  the  place,  satisfied  they  could  not  take  it,  and  joined 
Pmipf  who  was  now  about  6  miles  from  the  place  where  Hukhinmm  waa 
ambushed. 

After  Geow  Mtmetho*s  return  to  the  English,  he  gave  the  following  in- 
formation :  **  Upon  Friday,  August  5,  Phil^  and  bis  company  came  to  us  at 
a  swamp,  6  niiles  fitmi  the  swamp  where  they  killed  our  naen.  PkUip 
brouj^ht  with  bim  about  48  men,  but  women  and  children  many  moreu 
PhUip^s  men  were,  about  30  of  them,  armed  with  guna,  the  rest  had  bows 
and  arrows.  He  observed  there  were  about  10  ctf  PhUip'$  men  wounded. 
PkUip  was  conducted  to  the  swamp  by  two  Indiana,  one  of  them  [wa^ 
Caleb  of  Tatumasket,  beyond  Bfendon.  The  Indiana  told  PkUip^  at  bis  first 
coming,  what  they  had  done  to  the  Engliidi  at  (^abaog ;  then  he  presented 
and  gave  to  three  Sagamores,  viz.  Jonn,  aiias  Apb^uinash,  Quanansit,  and 
Mawtamps,  to  each  of  them  about  a  peck  of  unstrung  wompom,  whicb 
they  accepted*  PkU^f  as  I  imderatood,  tcdd  Quabaog  and  Ntpmuck  Indian^ 
that  when  he  first  came  towards  the  Nipmuok  country,  and  left  his  own,  he 
had  in  his  company  about  250  men,  besides  woihen  and  children,  including 
the  Squaw-Sachem  [Wtdamoo]  and  her  company;  but  now  they  had  left 
him,  and  some  of  them  were  killed  and  ha  was  reduced  to  W  men.  I 
heard  also  that  PhUip  said  if  the  English  had  charged  upon  him  and  his 
people  at  the  swamp  in  has  own  country  [18  July]  one  or  two  days  more, 
they  had  been  all  taken,  for  their  powder  was  almost  spent    He  alao  said, 


*  Captain  Wheeler  does  not  mendoo  the  nin.  but  tayt  they  8aee«eded  is  setthir  tlM  hooM 
•n  fire,  which  was  extinguisfaed  at  great  peru  by  those  within,  who  had  two  «  their  aiea 
affwttdcfl 

f  HcyC*  hidian  Wan,  101. 
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•  • 

tbat  if  the  English  had  pursued  him  closely,**  as  he  retreated  to  the  Nip* 
muck  country,  ^  he  must  needs  have  heen  tal^n.**  * 

A  considerable  number  of  partly  christianized  Indians  belonged  to  the 
neighborhood  of  Hadley,  near  which  they  had  a  wooden  fort  to  protect  them 
from  any  hostile  Indians.  On  the  breaking  out  of  the  calanuties  in  that 
region,  these,  with  all  other  Indians,  were  watched,  and  suspected  of  con- 
nifving  with  PhUip^  and  an  intention  of  joining  with  him.  To  test  their  pre- 
tBDoons,  Captains  Lothrap  and  Been^  who»  with  a  force  of  180  men,  were 
now  at  iladley,  ordered  tnem  to  surrender  their  arms  to  them.  They  hes- 
itated to  do  so  then,  but  intimated  that  they  would  immediately ;  yet  on  the 
ibUowimr  night,  25  August,  they  left  their  fort  and  fled  up  the  river  to- 
wards Peeompiuky  since  Deeriield,  to  join  PhUip,  The  next  day  Loihrop 
and  Beers  pursued  and  overtook  them  near  a  swamp  a  short  distance  to  the 
louth  of  Sugarloaf  Hill,  opposite  to  the  present  town  of  Sunderland.  The 
liiians  bravely  stood  their  ground,  and  a  sharp  and  bloody  contest  ensued. 
TCey  were  finally  routed,  having  26  of  their  number  slain,  while  the  whites 
are  reported  to  have  lost  but  10  in  killed,  and  their  number  wounded  is  not 
lDentioiied.f 

A  garrison  being  established  at  Northfield,  Captain  Richard  B€a%  of  Water- 
town,  1  with  36  men,  was  attacked  while  on  their  way  to  reinforce  it,  Sept 
df  and  20  of  the  36  were  killed.  Robert  Pqmer,  of  Roxbury,  was  taken  cap- 
tive, and  the  others  effected  their  escape.  Philip's  men  had  the  advantage 
of  atiaeking  them  in  a  place  of  their  own  choosing,  and  their  first  fire  was 
?er^  destructive.  Bars  retreated  with  his  men  to  a  small  eminence,  and 
Buuntamed  the  unequal  fight  until  their  ammunition  was  spent,  at  which 
time  a  cart  containing  anmiunition  feU  into  the  hands  of  the  Indians,  ^and, 
Ihe  captain  being  killed,  all  who  were  able  took  to  flight  The  hill  to  which 
the  Eloglish  fled,  at  the  beginning  of  the  fight,  was  known  afterwards  by  the 
■ame  of  Beers's  Mountain.  ^  Here,"  says  Mr.  Hubhardj  ^  the  barbarous  vil- 
lains showed  their  insolent  rage  and  cruelty,  more  than  ever  before ;  cutting 
off  the  heads  of  some  of  the  slain,  and  fixing  them  upon  poles  near  the 
highway,  and  not  only  so,  but  one,  if  not  more,  was  found  with  a  chain 
hooked  into  hie  under-jaw,  and  so  hung  up  on  the  bough  of  a  tree,  Ttis  feared 
he  was  hung  up  alive,)  by  which  means  they  thought  to  daunt  and  oiscourage 
•■¥  that  might  come  to  tlieir  relief 

The  place  where  this  fight  occurred  was  within  about  two  miles  of  the  ffar- 
nson  at  Squakkeag,  (Nortnfi(4d,)  and  the  plain  on  which  it  beean  is  culed 
AeervV  Piain.  Meanwhile  the  garrison  was  reduced  to  the  brink  of  ruin,  and, 
like  that  at  Brookfield,  was  saved  by  the  arrival  of  a  company  of  soldiers. 
Two  days  after  Captain  Beers  waa  cut  ofi*.  Major  Treat  arrived  there  with  100 

tern,  and  conveyecl  the  garrison  safe  to  Hadley. 

PJksZ^  probably  conducted  both  affairs;  this  of  Captain  Beers,  and  that  of 

aptain  llujmas  Loihrop,  about  to  be  related,  although  it  ^s  not  positively 
Idowo  to  be  the  fact  * 

Some  time  in  the  month  of  August,  ^Kmg  PhUip*s  men  bad  taken  a  young 
bd  alive,  about  14  years  old,  and  hound  him  to  a  tree  two  nights  and  two 
days,  intending  to  be  merry  with  him  the  next  day,  and  that  they  would  roast 
him  alire  to  nmke  sport  with  him ;  but  God,  over  night,  touched  the  heart  of 
one  Indian,  so  that  be  came  and  lyosed  him,  and  bid  him  run  grande,  (L  e.  run 
apace,)  and  by  that  means  he  escaped."  § 

About  this  time,  some  English  found  a  single  Indian,  an  old  man,  near 
Quabaog,  whom  they  captured.  As  he  would  not  give  them  any  information 
respectinff  hie  countrymen,  or,  perhaps,  such  as  they  desired,  they  pro-^ 
Doonced  him  wortliy  of  death ;  so  **  th^  laid  him  down,  ComeiiuSj  the  Dutch- 
man, liftinff  up  hisi  sword  to  cut  off  his  head,  the  Indian  lifted  up  his  hand  be- 
tween, BO  mat  his  hand  was  first  cut  of^  and  partly  his  head,  and  the  second 
btow  finished  the  execution."  | 

*  HwtliiiiiOB'g  Hist  MaM.  1, 993—4.  a. 

t  HfMard,  Nar.aS.  37.-^Chrooiole,  S8.— /loyC,  lOt,  109. 

i  MantMcript  doeumenta. 

I  Gbrowftle,  S&  |  Manuaeripl  in  Kbraty  of  Maaa  Hitt  Soe. 
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It  was  about  this  time,  as  the  author  of  the  ^  Present  State  "  rehites,  thai 
*  King  Pkilip,  now  befiinning  to  want  money,  having  a  coat  made  all  of 
wampampeag,  (L  e.  Indian  money,)  cuts  his  coat  to  pieces  and  distributes  it 
plentifully  among  the  Nipmoog  sachems  and  others,  as  well  as  to  the  east- 
ward as  southward,  and  all  round  about"  * 

On  the  18  Sept  Captain  Laikropy  of  Beverly,  was  sent  from  Hadley  with 
about  88  men,  to  bring  away  the  com,  grain,  and  other  valuable  articles, 
from  Deerfield.  Having  loaded  their  teams  and  commenced  their  march 
homeward,  they  were  attacked  at  a  place  called  Sv^arlod^  Hillf  where  almost 
every  man  was  slain.  This  company  consisted  of  ^  choice  young  men,  the 
very  flower  of  Essex  county, '  none  of  whom  were  ashamed  to  speak  witli  the 
enemy  in  the  ^ate.'"!  Eighteen  of  the  men  belonged  to  Deerfield.|  Cap- 
tain Mo9elyj  being  not  &s  off,  upon  a  scout,  was  drawn  to  the  scene  of  action 
by  the  report  of  Uie  guns,  and,  naving  with  him  70  men,  charged  the  Indians 
with  great  resolution,  althouffh  he  computed  their  numbers  at  1000.  ^e 
had  two  of  his  men  killed  and  eleven  wounded.  The  Indians  dared  him  to 
begin  the  fight,  and  einiltingly  said  to  him,  ^  Comty  Mostly,  come,  you  seek  h^ 
diaiuy  you  wcmt  Indians ;  here  is  Indians  enough  for  you^  §  On  this  occasion 
the  conduct  ofMosebfs  heutenants,  Soeoa^  and  Piauring,  are  mentioned  in 
high  terms  of  praise,  ^  as  deserving  no  httle  part  of  tlie  honor  of  that  day's 
service."  After  continuing  a  fight  with  them,  from  eleven  o'  clock  untiL 
almost  night,  he  was  obliged  to  retreat  ||  The  Indians  cut  open  the  bags  of 
wheat  and  the  feather-beds,  and  scattered  their  con^ts  to  the  winds.  § 
AAer  Mostly  had  commenced  a  retreat.  Major  Treai^^'wh  100  English  and 
60  Mohegans,  came  to  his  assistance.  Their  united  forces  obliged  the  Indians 
to  retreat  in  their  turn.1[  The  Indians  were  said  to  have  lost,  in  the  variouA 
encounters,  96  {pen.  It  was  a  great  oversight,  that  Captain  Lothrop  should 
have  sufiered  his  men  to  stroll  about,  while  passing  a  dangerous  defile. 
"  Many  of  the  soldiers  having  been  so  foolish  and  secure,  as  to  put  their  anna 
in  the  carts,  and  step  aside  to  gather  grapes,  which  proved  dear  and  d<'adly 
grapes  to  them."  **  The  same  author  observes,  "  This  was  a  black  and  fiital 
dajr,  wherein  there  were  eight  persons  made  vndows,  and  six-and-twenty 
children  made  fatherless,  afi  in  one  little  plantation  ^d  in  one  day ;  and 
above  sixty  persons  buried  in  one  dreadfiil  grave ! " 

The  place  of  this  fight  and  ambush  is  in  the  southerly  part  of  Deerfield,  on 
which  IS  now  the  village  called  Bloopt  Brook,  so  named  firom  this  memora- 
ble tragedy.  A  brook  which  passes  through  the  village  is  crossed  by  the 
road  not  far  from  the  centre  of  it,  and  it  was  at  the  point  of  crossing  that  it 
happened,  ff 

Until  this  period  the  Indians  near  Springfield  remained  friendly,  and  re 
fused  the  solicitations  of  PkUiVy  to  unaert&e  in  his  cause.  But,  now  that 
Northfield  and  Deerfield  had  fallen  into  his  hands,  they  were  watched  cIosot 
1^  the  whites,  who^  cause  these  great  successes  of  PkUip  had  occasioned 
ihem  to  look  upon  as  rather  precarious.  They  tlierefore,  about  40  in  number^ 
on  the  night  of  the  4  Oct,  admitted  about  300  of  Philipl's  men  into  their  fort, 
which  was  situated  at  a  place  called  LonghiUf  about  a  mile  below  the  village 
of  Springfield,  and  ii  plan  was  concerted  for  the  destruction  of  that  place* 
But,  as  in  many  cases  afterwards,  one  of  theur  number  betrayed  them.  TotoJ} 
■  ■  '  '  ■ 

•  Old  Ind.  Chronicle.  If  this  were  the  case,  PkUip  must  have  had  an  immf^Dse  big  coat — 
yea,  even  bigger  ttian  Dr.  Johnson^s  mat  coat,  as  represented  by  Bosicell ;  the  side  pockets 
of  ivhich,  be  said,  were  large  enough  each  to  contain  one  of  the  huge  volumes  of  his  foHo 
dictionary ! 

t  Hubbard't  Narrative,  38.  t  These  were  the  teamsters. 

i  Manuscript  letter,  written  at  the  time. 

11 "  Whereupon,  after  having  killed  several  of  the  Indians,  he  was  forced  to  retreat,  and  coo- 
linued  fightins^  for  all  the  time  that  he  and  his  men  were  reU^ating  nine  miles.  Capt.  Moathf 
lost  out  of  his  company  9,  and  13  wounded." — Okl.  Ind.  Chron.  29.  This  author  has 
blended  tlie  two  arcounu  of  Beert  and  Lothrop  together,  and  relates  them  as  one. 

IT  /.  Matfur't  History  of  the  War,  12.  •*  Ibid. 

ft  Last  year,  (1835),  a  splendid  celebration  was  held  at  Bloodt  Brook,  in  commemoratioa 
af  the  event,  and  an  oration  was  pronounced  by  our  Prince  of  Orators,  the  present  goveraor 
9f  this  commonwealth.  His  Excellency  Edward  Evxrxtt,  LL.  D. 

U  HybbanL^Tor,  HutchiHion. 
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an  Indian  at  Windaor,  reyealed  the  plot,  and  the  people  of  Springfield  had 
time  only  to  escape  into  their  garrisons.  The  whole  force  of  the  Indians 
came  like  a  torrent  upon  the  place  the  next  day,  and  burnt  the  deserted 
houses  and  bams,  in  all  57  buildings.  In  this  business,  however,  some  of 
their  number  were  killed  *  by  the  people  in  the  garrisons ;  but  it  is  not  known 
how  many.  They  would  have  succeeded  against  the  lives  of  the  Englbh  as 
well  as  against  their  property,  had  not  a  force  arrived  about  the  same  time 
for  their  relief. 

Animated  bv  his  successes,  PhUip  aimed  his  next  blow  at  the  head-  quar- 
ters of  the  whites  in  this  region.  With  7  or  800  of  his  men  he  fell  upon 
Hatfield  on  the  19  Oct,  which,  had  it  not  been  well  provided  with  men,  would 
have  shared  the  fiite  of  Springfield ;  but  Captain  Afosely  and  Captain  PooU, 
with  their  companies,  were  in  the  place,  and  Captain  Samud  AppUUm  was  at 
Hadley  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  river;  and  against  such  commanders  they 
could  hardly  have  expected  success.  However,  they  made  a  bold  attempt 
on  all  sides  at  once  ;  but  their  greatest  force  fell  on  the  point  where  Captam 
Appldon  commanded.  His  sergeant  was  mortally  wounded  by  his  side,  and 
a  bullet  passed  through  the  hair  of  his  own  head;  ^by  that  whisper  telling 
him,"  says  Hvhhard,  "that  death  was  very  near,  but  did  him  no  other  harnu 
Night  coming  on,  it  could  not  be  discerned  what  loss  the  enemy  sustained ; 
divers  were  seen  to  fall,  some  run  through  a  small  river,  [now  called  JHW 
Bxcer,^  others  cast  their  guns  into  the  water,  (it  being  their  manner  to  ven- 
ture as  much  to  recover  the  dead  bodies  of  their  fi-iends,  as  to  defend  them 
when  alive.)"  And  thus  they  were  driven  fi'om  the  place,  after  killing  but 
three,  and  wounding  10  of  the  whites,  and  burning  a  small  number  of 
buildings.  They  had,  before  their  attack  on  the  town,  killed  three  belonging 
to  some  scouts,  and  seven  others  of  Captain  MoBdy's  men.  This  was  among 
their  last  important  efforts  on  the  Connecticut  River  before  retiring  to  the 
country  of  the  Narragansets. 

The  Niprnuck  sachems  had  well  contrived  their  attack  on  Hatfield ;  having 
made  fires  in  the  woods  about  seven  miles  from  it,  to  draw  out  the  soldiery 
for  whom  they  had  prepared  ambushes ;  but  only  ten  of  Moatbfs  men  were 
sent  out  to  learn  the  cause  of  the  fires.  These  were  all  cut  on  except  one, 
according  to  the  Chronicle,  but  according  to  Hubbard^  seven  only  were 
killed.  The  Indians  probably  supposed  the  main  body  was  cut  of^  and 
therefore  proceeded  directly  to  the  assault  of  the  town,  where  a  new  force 
had  just  arrived ;  and  hence  they  met  with  a  brave  resistance  and  final  defeatf 

The  Narragansets  had  not  yet  heartily  engaged  in  the  war,  though  there  is 
DO  doubt  but  they  stood  pledged  so  to  do.  Therefore,  having  done  all  that 
could  be  expected  upon  the  western  fi'ontier  of  Massachusetts,  and  conclu- 
ding that  his  presence  among  his  allies,  the  Narragansets,  was  necessary  to 
keep  them  fi^m  abandoning  his  cause,  PhUip  was  next  known  to  be  in  their 
country. 

An  array  of  1500  English  was  raised  by  the  three  colonies,  Massachusetts 
Plimouth,  and  Connecticut,  for  the  purpose  of  breaking  down  the  power  ^ 
PhUip  among  the  Narragansets.  Tney  determined  upon  this  course,  as  they 
bad  been  assured  that,  the  next  spring,  that  nation  would  come  with  idl  their 
force  upon  them.  It  was  not  known  that  Philif  was  amonff  them  when  this 
resolution  was  taken,  and  it  was  but  a  rumor  tnat  they  had  taken  part  with 
him.  It  was  tnie,  that  they  had  promised  to  deliver  up  all  the  WampanoagSi 
who  should  floe  to  them,  either  alive  or  dead ;  but  it  is  also  true,  that  those 
who  made  this  promise,  had  it  not  in  their  power  to  do  it ;  being  personsi 
chiefly  in  subordinate  stations,  who  had  no  right  or  authority  to  bind  any  but 
themselves.  And,  therefore,  as  doubtless  M^as  foreseen  by  many,  none  of 
PkUip^a  people  were  delivered  up,  although  many  were  knovm  to  have  been 
amon^  tneno.  Thus,  in  few  words,  have  we  exhibited  the  main  grounds  of 
the  mighty  expedition  against  the  Narragansets  in  the  winter  of  1675i 

*  A  pewter  plalter  is  gtill  exhibited  in  Springfield  with  a  hole  through  the  middle  of  it,  mad* 
by  a  ball  froin  the  garrison  at  this  time.  An  Indian  had  taken  it  uoni  one  of  the  deserted 
boa«es,  aiid  wore  it  before  his  breast  as  a  shield.  Thus  shielded,  be  ventured  towards  tha 
farriivon.  and  was  shot.    Hoyt,  1 10. 

t  Old  Ijidiah  CuRoincLX,  36, 37. 
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Upon  a  BnmXi  ialaod,  in  an  immense  swamp^  in  South  Kingston,  Rhode 
Uand,  PkUip  had  fortified  liimBeU!  in  a  manner  superior  to  what  was  com- 
mon amoQ^  nis  countrymen.  Here  he  intended  to  pass  the  winter,  with  the 
chief  of  his  friends.  They  liad  erected  about  500  wigwams  of  a  superior 
construction,  in  wliich  was  deposited  a  great  store  of  provisions.  Baskets 
and  tubs  of  com*  were  piled  one  upon  another,  about  the  inside  of  thonii 
which  rendered  them  bullet  proo£  It  was  supposed  that  about  3000  persons 
had  here  taken  up  their  residence. 

But,  to  be  nK)re  particular  upon  the  situation  of  **  the  scene  of  the  destruc- 
tion of  die  Narragansets,"  we  will  add  as  foUows  from  the  notes  of  a  gen- 
tleman lately  upon  the  spot,  for  the  ei^ress  purpose  of  gaining  information. 
^  What  was  called  Tli£  mand  is  now  an  upland  meadow,  a  few  feet  higher 
than  the  low  meadow  with  which  it  is  surrounded.  The  island,  by  m^  esti- 
mate, contains  from  three  to  four  acres.  One  fourth  of  a  mile  west,  is  the 
Usquepaug ;  a  small  stream  also  at  a  short  distance  on  tlie  east"  The  cele- 
brated island  on  which  the  fort  was  built  is  now  in  the  farm  of  /.  G,  Clark, 
Elsq.  a  descendant  of  John  Clark,  of  R.  I.  and  about  30  rods  west  of  the  line 
of  ^e  "  Pettyswamscot  Purchase."  Water  still  surrounds  it  in  wet  seasona 
]b  was  cleared  by  the  fiither  of  the  present  possessor  about  1780,  and,  although 
improved  from  that  time  to  the  present,  charred  com  and  Indian  implements 
•re  yet  ploughed  up.f 

President  SHUs,  in  his  edition  of  Church's  History  of  Philip's  War, 
states  that  the  Narraganset  fort  is  seven  miles  nearly  due  west  from  the 
South  Ferry.  This  agrees  with  data  furnished  by  Mr.  Ehfy  in  stating  the 
returning  march  of  the  Enfflish  army.  Pine  and  cedar  were  said  to  have 
been  the  former  growth4  An  oak  300  years  old,  standing  upon  the  island^ 
was  cut  down  in  1782,  two  feet  in  diameter,  11  feet  from  the  ground.  From 
another,  a  bullet  was  cut  out,  surrounded  by  about  100  annvli,  at  the  same 
tinie.  The  bullet  was  lodged  there,  no  doubt,  at  the  time  of  the  fighL  We 
will  now  return  to  our  narrative  of  the  expedition  to  this  place  in  Decem- 
W,  1675. 

Afrer  nearly  a  month  from  their  setting  out,  the  English  army  arrived  in 
the  Narraganset  country,  and  made  their  nead-quarters  about  18  miles  from 
PkUip*8  fort  They  had  been  so  long  upon  their  march,  that  tlie  Indians 
were  well  enough  apprized  of  their  approach,  and  had  made  the  best  ar- 
fMigements  in  their  power  to  withstand  them.  The  army  had  already  su^ 
fibred  much  from  the  severity  of  the  season,  being  obliged  to  encamp  in  the 
open  field,  and  without  tents  to  cover  them ! 

The  19th  of  December,  1675,  is  a  memorable  day  in  the  annals  of  New 
£ngland.  Cokl,  in  the  extreme, — the  air  filled  with  snow,— the  English 
were  obliged,  from  the  low  state  of  dieir  provisions,  to  march  to  attack 
Philip  in  his  fort.  Treachery  hastened  his  ruin.  One  of  his  men,  by  hope 
of  reward,  betrayed  his  country  into  their  hands.  This  man  had,  probably, 
lived  aiuon^  the  English,  as  he  had  an  EngUsh  name.  He  was  called  Pefer,§ 
and  it  was  by  accident  that  himself^  with  thirW-five  others,  had  just  before 
Allen  into  the  hands  of  the  fortunate  Captain  Mofdy.  No  Englishman  was 
Acquainted  with  the  situation  of  Philw's  fort ;  and,  but  for  theu*  pilot,  PeUr, 
there  is  very  Uttle  probability  that  they  could  have  even  found,  much  less 
eifocted  any  thtnff  against  it  For  it  was  one  o'clock  on  that  short  day  of 
the  year,  before  mey  arrived  witlun  the  vicinity  of  the  swamp.  There  was 
but  one  point  where  it  could  be  assailed  n^ith  the  least  probability  of  sno- 
eess ;  and  this  was  fortified  bv  a  kind  of  block-house,  directly  in  front  of 
the  entrance,  and  had  also  flankers  to  cover  a  cross  fire.  Besides  high  pal- 
iflades,  an  immense  hedge  of  fidlen  trees»  of  nearly  a  rod  in  thicknesa^ 
'  ■  '  'I  '  I  1 1  I  —  1 1— ^— «»      II        I  II 

*  £00  basbels,  Mys  Dr.  /.  t^her.  Hollow  treet,  cut  off*  sbout  (he  lenglh  of  a  bmrrel,  wem 
Oied  by  the  Indians  for  tabs.    In  soch  ibey  secured  Uieir  corn  and  other  grains. 

t  MS.  communicaUon  of  Reverend  Mr.  £/y,  accompanied  by  a  drawing  of  the  island.  Ttt 
shape  is  very  similar  to  ibe  shell  of  an  oyster.  Average  rectangular  lines  through  it  measure, 
aae  35  roJt,  another  30. 

1  Holmes's  Anaals,  i.  376. 

i  The  name  of  Peter  among  the  Indians  was  so  common,  that  K  is  perhaps  past  determiaa* 
lioo  who  this  one  was.    Mr.  Hubbard  calls  him  a  fugitive  from  the  Narragansets. 
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sorrounded  it,  encompassing  an  area  of  about  five  acres.  Between  the 
fort  and  the  main  land  was  a  body  of  water,  over  which  a  great  tree  had 
been  felled,  on  which  all  must  pass  and  repass,  to  and  from  it.  On  coming 
to  this  place,  the  English  soldiers,  as  many  as  could  pass  upon  the  tree, 
which  would  not  admit  two  abreast,  rushed  forward  upon  it,  but  were  swept 
off  in  a  moment  by  the  fire  of  PkUip's  men.  Still,  the  English  soldiers,  led 
by  their  captains,  supplied  the  places  of  the  slain.  But  again  and  agaim 
were  they  swept  fix)m  the  fatal  avenue.  Six  captains  and  a  great  many  men 
had  fallen,  and  a  partial,  but  momentair,  recoil  from  the  face  of  aeath  took  place. 

Meanwhile,  a  handful,  under  the  fortunate  Mosdy,  had,  as  miraculous  as 
it  may  seem,  got  within  the  fort  These  were  contendinghand  to  hand 
with  the  Indians,  ai^|^t  fearful  odds,  when  the  cry  of  *^They  run  !  tk^ 
run  /"brought  to  tbeUksistance  a  considerable  body  of  their  fellew-soldieriL 
They  were  now  enabled  to  drive  the  Indians  from  their  main  bn^astwork^ 
and  their  slaughter  became  immense.  Fljing  from  wigwam  to  wigwam-^ 
Ben,  women  and  children,  indiscriminately,  were  hewn  down,  and  lay  ia 
heaps  upon  the  snow.  Being  now  masters  of  the  fort,  at  the  recommendi^ 
tion  of  Mr.  Chmxhy  who  led  the  second  party  that  entered  the  fort,  G^eneial 
Window  was  about  to  quarter  the  army  m  it  for  the  present,  which  offered 
comfortable  habitations  to  the  sick  and  wounded,  besides  a  plentiful  supp^ 
of  provisions.  But  one  of  the  captains  *  and  a  sur^geon  opposed  the  meae- 
nre ;  probably  fix>m  the  apprehension  that  the  w^0|s  was  full  of  Indiana^ 
who  would  cominne  their  attacks  upon  them,  and  drive  them  out  in  their 
turn.  There  was,  doubtless,  some  reason  ^r  this,  which  was  strengthened 
from  the  fact  that  manv  English  were  killed  afler  the^  had  possessed 
themselves  of  the  fort,  by  those  whom  thev  had  just  dispossessed  of  it 
Notwithstanding,  had  ChurcKs  advice  been  followed,  perhaps  many  of  the 
fives  of  the  wounded  would  have  been  saved ;  for  he  was  seldom  out  in  his 
judgment,  as  his  continued  successes  proved  afterwards. 

Alter  ^hting  three  hours,  the  English  were  obliged  to  inarch  18  mile^ 
before  the  wounded  could  be  dressed,  and  in  a  most  dismal  and  boisterous 
Bight  Eiffhty  English  were  kiUed  in  the  fight,  and  150  wounded,  many  of 
whom  died  afterwards.  The  shattered  army  left  the  ground  in  considerahle 
haste,  leavinff  eight  of  their  dead  in  the  fort 

PkUipy  and  such  of  his  warriors  as  escaped  unhurt,  fled  into  a  place  of 
lifety,  until  the  enemy  had  retired  ;  when  the^  returned  again  to  the  fort 
The  English,  no  doubt,  apprehended  a  pursuit,  but  Pfnii^  not  knowing 
their  distressed  situation,  and,  perhaps,  judging  of  their  lose  fi^m  the  few 
dead  which  they  left  behind,  made  no  attempt  te  harass  them  in  their 
retreat  Before  the  fight  was  over,  many  of  the  wigwams  were  set  on  ^n^ 
into  these,  hundreds  m  innocent  women  and  children  had  crowded  them- 
Behres,  and  perished  in  the  general  oonfiagration !  And,  as  a  writer  of  that 
day  expresses  himself  ^no  man  knoweth  how  many."  The  English  learned 
anerwards,  fi-om  some  that  fell  into  their  faands,  that  in  alT  about  700 
periifaed.f 

The  sufferings  of  the  English,  afler  the  fifiht,  are  almost  without  a  par- 
allel in  history.  The  horrors  of  Moscow  wiH  not  longer  be  remembored. 
The  myriads  of  modem  Europe,  assembled  there,  bear  but  small  propor- 

*  Probably  Mostly,  wbo  teems  always  to  have  bad  a  large  share  in  the  direction  of  all  af^ 
&art  when  present. 

t  Tber«  is  printed  in  HkU/himon^t  Hist.  Maw.  i.  800.  a  letter  which  ^ves  the  particulars  of 
^  Narraganset  figliL  I  have  coaspared  it  wilb  the  oricinaly  aid  find  A  correct  m  the  mtm 
ptrtirulars.  He  mistakes  in  ascribiog  it  lo  Major  Bradford,  (or  it  is  signed  by  James  Oliver, 
t  Massacbosetts  captain.  Uutehmaon  copied  from  a  copy^  which  was  without  signature* 
He  omils  a  passage  concerning  THft,  or  THffe,  who,  Oliver  says,  confirmed  his  narrative. 
That  roan  had  "  married  an  Incnan,  a  Wompenoag— and,  says  CHiver.  he  shot  SO  times  at  us 
■I  the  swamp--was  taken  at  Providence,  [by  Ctf^n  Feimer,]  Jan.  ]4lh— broocbt  to  us  the 
Ibtk-^xeruted  the  18th ;  a  sad  wretch.  He  never  beard  a  sermon  but  once  this  14  vears  j  ha 
•ever  heard  of  the  name  of  Jesms  Christ.  His  father  going  te  recall  him,  kwt  bis  head,  aod 
•es  Qoburied.^  Hubkard  says,  (Narrative,  69,)  that  ''be  was  condemned  to  die  the  death  of 
f  ^vMor,"  aod  traitors  of  those  davs  were  quartered.  "  As  to  bis  relicion,  be  was  found  at 
fnoraat  as  an  heathen,  which,  no  doubt,  cansed  the  fewer  lean  to  be  Med  at  his  firaeraL'' 
A  sorrowful  record ! 
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tlon  to  the  number  of  their  countrymen,  compared  with  that  of  the  army 
of  New  England  and  th.'irs,  at  the  fight  in  Narra^nsot. 

Colonel  Ckurchf  then  only  a  volunteer,  was  in  this  fii:ht,  and  we  will  hear 
a  few  of  his  obsen-ations.  '^"  By  this  time,  the  English  people  in  the  fort  had 
begun  to  set  fire  tc  t!n'  wigwams  and  houses,  wliich  Mr.  Church  labored 
hard  to  prevent ;  thoy  told  him  they  had  orders  from  the  j:f  ueral  to  bum 
them;  he  begged  them  to  forbear  until  lie  had  discoursrd  tiic  generaL" 
Then,  haatennig  to  him,  he  urged,  that  "the  wigwams  were  musket-proo^ 
being  all  lined  with  Imskets  and  tubs  of  grain,  and  other  provisions,  suffi- 
cient to  supply  the  wliole  army  until  the  spring  of  the  year ;  and  every 
wounded  man  might  have  a  good  warm  house  to  lodge  in ;  which,  other- 
wise, would  necessarily  perish  with  the  storms  andtepld.  And,  moreover, 
that  the  army  had  no  other  provision  to  trust  unto  (^^lei>end  upon ;  that  he 
knew  that  Plymouth  forces  nad  not  so  much  as  one  biscuit  lefv*  The  gen- 
eral was  for  acceding  tp  Churches  proposition,  but  a  captain  and  a  doctor 
prevented  it,  as  we  have  before  observed ;  the  former  threatening  to  shoot 
the  general's  horse  under  him,  if  he  attempted  to  march  in,  and  the  latter 
said,  Church  should  bleed  to  death  like  a  dog,  (he  having  been  badly  wounded 
on  entering  the  fort,)  before  he  would  dress  his  wounds,  if  he  gave  such 
advice,  dnurch  then  proceeds:  ''And,  burning  up  all  the  houses  and  pro- 
visions in  the  fort,  the  army  returned  the  same  night  in  the  storm  and  cold« 
And,  I  suppose,  every  \tke  that  is  acquainted  with  the  circumstances  of  that 
night's  march,  deeply  laments  the  miseries  that  attended  them ;  especially 
the  wounded  and  dying  men.  But  it  mercifully  came  to  pass  that  Capt. 
t^ndrew  Belcher  arrived  at  Mr.  SmUh%  [in  Narraganset,]  that  very  night  from 
Boston,  with  a  vessel  loaden  with  provisions  for  the  army,  who  must  other- 
wise have  perished  for  want"  • 

After  the  English  army  had  gone  into  quarters  at  Wickford,  the  Connecticut 
troops  returned  home,  which  was  considered  very  detrimenttil  to  the  service 
by  the  other  colonies ;  and  soon  after  a  reinforcement  of  1000  men  was  as- 
Bembled  at  Boston  and  ordered  to  the  assistance  of  their  counnymen.  In 
their  march  to  Narraganset  in  the  beffinning  of  Jan.  1676,  they  suffered  intol- 
erably from  the  cold ;  no  less  than  11  men  were  fh)zen  to  death,  and  many 
others  were  taken  sick  by  reason  of  their  exposure  in  that  severe  season. 

Meanwhile  the  Indians  had  sent  deputies  to  the  conmiander-in-chief  to  treat 
of  peace ;  but  it  was  judged  that  they  were  inmncere  in  their  overtures,  and  no 
terms  were  settled.  While  matters  were  thus  progressing,  PkUiv  removed  his 
provisions,  women  and  children  to  a  strong  pla^  protected  oy  rocks,  in  a 
Bwamp,  about  20  miles  from  the  late  battle-ground  in  Narraganset,  into 
die  country  of  the  Nipmuka  At  length,  the  we^er  having  become  mild,  and 
the  Connecticut  forces  returned,  together  vrith  a  body  of  Mohegans  under 
Unccu,  it  was  resolved  to  sunrise  PnU^  in  his  rocky  fortress.  Accordingly 
the  army,  consisting  now  of  1600  men,  marched  out  on  this  enterprise.  On 
its  approach,  the  Indians  abandoned  their  position  and  fled  farther  northward. 
They  were  pursued  a  small  distance,  and  about  60  or  70  of  them  killed  and 
taken,  (probably  women  and  children.)  The  army  soon  after  returned  home, 
and  was  chiefly  disbanded. 

On  27  Jan.,  while  the  army  was  purauing  the  main  body  of  t(io  Indiana 
a  party  of  about  300  attacked  Mr.  ffiUiam  CtPTienter'tf  plantation,  and  attempted 
to  bum  his  house,  which  they  set  on  fire,  but  those  within  succeeded  in  j)ut- 
tin^  it  out  In  the  skirmish,  one  of  their  number  was  killed,  and  two  of^  the 
whites  were  wounded.  The  assaulting  party  collected  and  drove  off  from 
this  place  180  sheep,  50  larse  cattle,  and  15  horses,  and  from  a  Mr.  Horns 
another  drove  of  cattle,  and  killed  his  negro  setrvantf 

Soon  after  this,  PMip^  with  many  of  his  followers,  left  that  part  of  the 

*  *'  Our  wounded  men,  (in  number  about  ISO,)  being  dressed,  were  tent  into  Rhode  IsUod. 
as  the  best  place  for  their  accommodation ;  wnere,  accordingly,  they  were  kindly  received 
by  the  rovernor  and  others,  only  some  chunish  Quakers  were  not  free  to  entertain  them,  until 
compelled  by  the  governor.  Of  so  inhumane,  peevish  and  untoward  a  disposition  are  theee 
Nabalt,  as  not  to  vouchsafe  civility  to  those  that  bad  ventured  their  lives,  and  received  dangeroaf 
wounds  in  their  defence."  Old  Ind.  ChronicU,  74. 
Old  Indian  Chronicle,  58,  m.^Uubbard,  59. 
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coiiuiT}',  aud  r*^8itled  in  different  places  upon  Connecticut  River.  Some  report 
timt  he  took  up  liis  residence  near  Albany,  and  that  he  solicited  the  Mohawks 
to  aid  him  against  the  English,  but  without  success. 

The  story  of  the  foul  stratagem  said  to  have  been  resorted  to  by  Philip 
for  this  object,  is,  if  true,  the  deepest  stain  upon  his  character.  Aceordiuff 
to  one  of  the  historians  *  of  the  war,  it  was  reported  at  Boston,  in  the  end  of 
June,  or  beginning  of  July,  1676,  that  ^  those  Indians  who  are  known  by  the 
name  of  Mauquawogs,  (or  Mohawks,  L  e.  man-eaters,)  had  lately  fallen  upon 
PhUiDy  and  killed  40  of  his  men.  And  if  the  variance  between  Philip  and 
the  Mauquawogs  came  to  pass,  as  is  commonly  reported  and  apprehended, 
there  was  ^  marvellous  finger  of  God  in  it  For  we  hear  that  Pkilip^  being 
this  winter  entertained  in  the  Mohawks'  country,  made  it  his  design  to  breed 
a  quarrel  between  the  English  and  them ;  to  effect  which,  divers  of  our 
returned  captives  do  report,  that  he  resolved  to  kill  some  scattering  Mohawks, 
and  then  to  say  that  the  English  had  done  it ;  but  one  of  these,  whom  he 
thought  to  have  killed,  was  only  wounded,  and  got  away  to  his  countrymen, 
giving  them  to  understand  that  not  the  Enflish,  but  Philip,  had  killed  the . 
men  that  were  miu^ered ;  so  that,  instead  of  bringing  the  Mohawks  upon 
the  Euglish,  he  brought  them  upon  himself.** 

The  author  of  the  anonymous  **  Letters  to  Lorn>oii "  has  this  passage  f 
concerning  PkUipl's  visit  to  the  Mohawks.  **  King  Philip,  and  some  of  these 
northern  Vidians,  being  wandered  up  towards  Albany,  the  Mohucks  marched 
out  very  strong,  in  a  warlike  posting,  upon  them,  putting  them  to  flight,  and 
pursuing  them  as  far  as  Hassicke  River,  which  is  about  two  days*^  march 
irotn  the  east  side  of  Hudson's  River  to  the  north-east,  killing  divers,  aud 
bringing  away  some  prisoners  with  great  pride  and  triumph,  which  ill  sue* 
cess  on  that  side,  where  they  did  not  ex^ct  any  enemy,  having  lately  en- 
deavored to  make  up  the  ancient  animosities,  did  very  much  daunt  and  dis- 
courage the  said  northern  Indians,  so  that  some  hundreds  came  in  and  sub- 
miued  themselves  to  the  English  at  Plimouth  colony,  and  Philip  himself  is 
nu  skulking  away  into  some  swamp,  with  not  above  ten  men  attending  him." 

Altboush  Philip  was  supposed  to  be  beyond  the  fh)ntier  by  some,  and  by 
otliers  to  Be  ^  snugly  stowed  away  in  some  swamp,"  yet  his  warriors,  whether 
directed  by  him  m  person  or  not,  is  immaterial,  as  every  tliuig  was  done 
against  the  English  that  could  well  be  under  such  broken  circumstances  aa 
he  now  labored.  On  the  10  Feb.  1676,  they  surprised  Lancaster  with  com- 
plete success,  the  particulars  of  which  we  shall  fully  narrate  in  our  next 
chapter.  Eleven  days  afler,  (21  Feb.^  about  300  Indians  attacked  Medfield, 
and  in  spite  of  200  soldiers  stationed  tnere  to  guard  it,  biumt  about  50  houses, 
killed  Id  of  its  inhabitants,  and  wounded  20  others.  Amon^  the  slam  were 
Lieutenant  Adams  and  his  wife :  the  latter  was  killed  accidentally  by  Cap- 
tain Jacob.  She  was  in  bed  in  a  chamber,  under  which  was  a  room  occupied 
by  the  soldiers ;  as  Captain  Jacob  was  about  to  leave  the  house,  his  gim  went 
off,  the  l)all  from  which  passed  through  the  chamber  floor  and  killed  her. 

The  Indians  managed  this  attack  with  their  usual  skill ;  having  placed  some 
of  their  number  prepared  with  fire  implements  in  various  parts  of  the  town, 
they  HPt  the  houses  on  fire,  "  as  it  were,"  says  Major  Gookm^  **  in  one  instant 
of  time."  And  as  the  people  issued  out  of  them,  parties  lay  ready  and  shot 
them  down.  As  soon  as  the  whites  were  mustered  to  oppose  them,  they 
retired  over  the  bridge  towards  Sherburne,  and  set  it  on  fire,  so  that  the  sol- 
diers could  not  piumie  them.  In  the  pride  of  their  success,  t|iey  now  wrote 
a  lettt'r  to  the  whites,  and  stuck  it  up  on  a  post  of  the  bridge.    It  reads, 

**  Know  by  this  paper,  that  the  Indians  that  thou  hast  provoked  to  torath  and 
anger  will  tear  this  21  years  if  you  tmll.  There  are  many  Indians  vet.  fVe  come 
300  al  this  time.  You  must  consider  the  Indians  lose  nothing  but  their  life,  Vou 
must  lose  your  fair  houses  and  caJttle,^\ 

On  the  13  March,  the  entire  town  of  Groton,  consisting  of  4  houses, 
was  burnt,  except  one  garrison,^  by  shots  fit)m  which  several  Indians  were 
•aid  to  have  been  killed. 

•  Ur.  I.  Mather,  Brief  HUt  38.  f  Chronicle,  99. 

I  (rookint  MS.  Hist.  Praying  Indians.— The  above  letter  was  doubileM  written  by  some  ol 
Ike  CbfMtiaii  Indians  who  had  joined  Philip. 
4  In  our  Chronicle,  80,  it  is  said  that  Qroton  was  bunH  on  the  14Ui ;  that  Major  IVUUu^s 
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P%S^f  had  ibr  some  time  directed  matters  with  such  address  that  his 
enemies  could  not  tell  where  or  how  to  meet  him,  or  whether  he  actually 
were  in  the  vicinity  of  the  frontiers  or  not  But  there  can  be  little  doubt  of 
his  special  agency  and  direction  in  all  the  important  enterprises.  On  the  18 
March,  NorUiampton  was  assaulted,  but  not  with  quite  as  good  success  as 
was  anticipated  oy  the  besiegers ;  for  they  lost  eleven  men,  while  the  whites 
had  but  three  killed  and  six  wounded. 

On  the  27  March,  a  lar^e  body  of  300  Indians,  as  was  supposed,  were 
discovered  encamped  not  rar  from  Marlborough,  which  they  had  burnt  the 
day  before.  A  company  of  men  belonging  to  that  town,  attached  themselves 
to  a  number  of  soldiers  under  one  Lieutenant  Jacobs^  who,  falling  upon  them 
in  the  night  while  thev  were  asleep  in  their  wigwams,  killed  and  wounded 
about  40  of  them,  without  any  loss  to  themselves. 

The  Indians  seem  to  have  resolved  that  this  midnight  assassination  should 
not  go  long  unrequited,  and  events  so  determined,  as  what  we  are  about  to 
relate  will  fully  exempli^.  On  the  morning  of  the  20  April,  the  largest 
body  of  Indians  which  had  at  any  time  appeared,  attacked  Sudbury,  and 
before  resistance  could  be  made,  set  &re  to  several  buildings,  which  were 
consumed.  The  inhabitants,  however,  made  a  brave  stand,  and  were  soon 
joined  by  some  soldiers  from  Watertown,  under  Captain  Hugh  Mason ;  and 
the  Indians  retreated  over  the  brid^,  and  were  prevented  m>m  doing  any 
further  mischief  during  the  day,  agamst  Sudbury. 

Some  of  the  people  of  Concord  hearing  of  the  distress  at  Sudbury,  sallied 
forth  for  its  protection.  As  they  approached  a  garrison  house,  they  discovered 
a  few  Indians,  and  pursued  them.  These,  as  it  proved,  were  a  decoy,  and 
they  soon  found  themselves  ambushed  on  every  side.  They  fought  with 
desperation,  but  were  all,  except  one,  cut  off,  being  eleven  in  number.  This 
afitur  took  place  immediately  after  Captain  JVadnoorth  had  marched  from 
SudbuiT  with  70  men  to  strengthen  the  garrison  at  Marlborough ;  and  the 
news  or  the  situation  of  the  place  he  had  just  left  reached  his  destination  as 
soon  as  he  did ;  and  although  he  had  marched  all  the  day  and  night  before,  and 
his  men  almost  exhausted  with  fatigue,  vet,  takinc  Captain  Brocklebank  and 
about  ten  men  from  the  garrison  at  Marlborough,  he  marched  directly  back 
for  Sudbury.  On  the  morning  of  the  21st,  they  arrived  within  about  a  mile 
and  a  half  of  the  town,  near  where  a  body  of  about  500  Indians  had  pre- 
pared an  ambush  behind  the  hills.  From  thence  they  sent  out  two  or  three 
of  their  pArty^  who  crossed  the  march  of  the  English,  and,  being  discovered 
by  them,  af^cted  to  fly  through  fear,  to  decoy  them  into  a  pursuit  This 
stratagem  succeeded,  and  with  great  boldness  the  Indians  began  the  attack. 
For  some  time  the  English  maintained  good  order,  and,  having  nXreated  to 
an  adjacent  hill,  lost  but  five  men  for  near  four  hours.  Meantime  the  Indians 
had  lost  a  great  number,  which  so  increased  their  rage  that  they  resolved  to 
put  in  practice  another  stratagem,  which  it  seems  they  had  not  before  thought 
of.  They  inmiediately  set  the  woods  on  fire  to  windward  of  the  English, 
which  spread  with  great  rapidity,  owing  to  an  exceeding  high  wind  and 
the  dryness  of  the  grass  and  other  combustibles.  This  stratagem  likewise 
succeeded,  even  better  than  the  first ;  that,  although  it  served  to  bring  on  the 
attack,  was  near  proving  fatal  to  its  originators,  but  this  was  crowned  with 
complete  success.  The  fury  of  the  flames  soon  drove  the  English  from  their 
advanta^^eous  position,  which  gave  the  Indians  an  opportunity  to  fall  upon 
them  with  their  tomaliawks!  Many  were  now  able  to  fall  upon  one,  and 
resistance  fast  diminished.  All  but  about  twenty  were  killed  or  fell  into  the 
hands  of  the  conquerors ;  among  the  former  were  the  two  captains ;  some 
of  those  that  escaped  took  shelter  in  a  mill  not  far  o^  and  were  saved  by 
the  arrival  of  a  few  men  under  Captain  PrenHcty  and  a  company  under 
Captain  CrotDdL  Both  of  these  ofiScers  and  their  men  very  narrowly  es- 
caped the  fate  of  WadstDorth,*    As  the  former  veas  about  to  fall  into  a  &bil 

bouso  was  burnt  first,  and  that  ''  afterwards  they  destroyed  65  more  there,  leaving  but  six 
houses  standing  in  the  whole  tom'n." 

*  "  So  insolent  were  the  Indians  grown  upon  their  first  swcecss  against  Captain  WadsworAf 
that  tkty  sent  us  word,  to  provide  stora  of  good  cheer:  Ibr  thev  iaiMded  !•  dint  with  us  £al 
Bottobj  on  the  alecUoB day."    Cftron^SB. 
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nare,  he  was  rescued  by  a  company  from  a  g^arrison ;  and  as  the  latter  ap- 
proached Sudbury,  he  saved  himself  by  pursuing  an  unexpected  route ;  and, 
though  attacked,  be  succeeded  in  fightme:  his  way  through  the  Indians  with 
a  loss  only  of  six  or  seven  of  his  men.  Captain  Crowdfs  arrival  at  this  time 
was  accidental,  though  fortunate ;  being  on  his  return  from  Quabaog,  whither 
he  had  been  sent  to  reinforce  that  garrison.*  With  tliis  great  aciiieveinent 
ended  the  chief  operations  in  Massachusetts ;  and  we  have  now  to  return 
towards  Plimouth. 

When  success  no  longer  attended  Pkiitp  in  Massachusetts,  those  of  his 
allies  whom  he  had  seduced  into  the  war,  upbraided  and  accused  him  of 
bringing  all  their  misfortunes  upon  them ;  that  they  had  no  cause  of  war 
•against  the  English,  and  had  not  engaged  in  it  but  for  his  solicitations ;  and 
many  of  the  tribes  scattered  themselves  in  different  directions.  With  all 
that  would  follow  bun,  as  a  last  retreat,  Philip  returned  to  Pokanoket  The 
Peconiptuck  or  Deerfield  Indians  were  among  the  first  who  abandoned  his 
cause,  and  many  of  the  other  Nipmucks  and  Narragansets  soon  followed 
their  example. 

On  the  11th  of  July,  he  attempted  to  surprise  Taunton,  but  was  repulsedf. 
His  camp  was  now  at  Matapoiset  The  English  came  upon  him  here,  under 
Captain  Ckurchf  who  captiured  many  of  his  people,  but  he  escaued  over 
Taunton  River,  as  he  had  done  a  year  before,  but  m  the  opposite  oirection, 
and  screened  himself  once  more  m  the  woods  of  Pocasset  He  used  many 
stratagems  to  cut  ofif  Captain  Churchy  and  seems  to  have  watched  and  fol- 
lowea  hira  from  place  to  place,  until  the  end  of  this  month ;  but  he  was 
continually  losing  one  company  of  his^men  after  another.  Some  scouts 
ascertained  that  he,  and  many  of  his  men,  were  at  a  certain  place  upon 
Taunton  River,  and,  from  appearances,  were  about  to  repass  it  His  camp 
was  now  at  this  place,  and  the  chief  of  his  warriors  with  him.  Some  sol- 
diers from  Brideewater  fell  upon  them  here,  on  Sunday,  July  30,  and  killed 
ten  warriors;  but  PhUip,  having  disguised  himself^  escaped4  His  uncle^ 
Msompoifiy  was  among  the  slain,  and  his  own  sister  taken  prisoner. 

The  late  attempt  by  PhSLip  upon  Taunton  had  caused  the  people  of  Bridge* 
water  to  be  more  watchfuLana  some  were  continually  on  the  scout  Some 
time  in  the  day,  Saturday,  29  Julv,  four  men,  as  they  were  ranging  the  woods, 
discovered  one  Indian,  and,  rightly  judging  there  were  more  at  hand,  made 
all  baste  to  inform  the  other  mhabitants  of  Bridgewater  of  their  discovery 
Comfort  WiUis  and  Jos&oih  Ed$on  were  "  pressed  "  to  ^o  "  post "  to  the  govern- 
or of  Plimouth,  at  Marshfield,  who  "went  to  Phmouth  with  them,  the 
next  day,  [30  July,]  to  send  Captain  Church  with  his  company.  And  Captain 
Church  came  with  them  to  Monponset  on  the  sabbath,  and  came  no  further 
that  dav,  he  told  them  he  would  meet  them  the  next  dav."  Here  WtUis  and 
Ed$on  left  him,  and  arrived  at  home  in  the  evening.  tJpon  hearing  of  the 
arrival  of  Church  in  theur  neighborhood,  21  men  ^  went  out  on  Monday,  sup- 
posing to  meet  with  Captain  Church ;  but  they  came  upon  the  enemy  and 
fought  with  them,  and  took  17  of  them  alive,  and  also  much  plunder.  And 
tliey  all  returned,  and  not  one  of  them  fell  by  the  enemy ;  and  received  no 
help  from  ChurchJ*  This  account  is  nven  firom  an  old  manuscript,  but  who 
hs  author  was  is  not  certain.§  ChxrcKa  account  differs  considerably  from  it 
He  says,  that  on  the  evening  of  the  same  day  he  and  his  company  marched 
from  riimouth,  *^they  heard  a  smart  firing  at  a  distance  from  them,  but  it 


•  Old  Indian  dbronicle  79,  W,  93.— fluWorrf,  dO.—Oookin^s  MS.  Hist.— A  son  of  Captain 
Wadsworth  caused  a  nxAiiuinent  to  be  erected  upon  the  place  of  ibis  fighl.  with  an  inscripticn 
apon  it,  which  time  has  discovered  to  be  erroneous  in  some  of  its  historical  particulars.  It 
was  receetly  slandiof  to  the  west  of  Sudbury  causewa^^,  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  from  the 
jrcat  road  thai  leads  from  Boston  to  Worcester,     /foyt,  122.  Holmes,  i.  380. 

t  A  captive  ne^o  made  bis  escape  from  Philip' i  men.  and  rave  notice  of  their  intention  j 
'  whereupon  the  mhabitants  stood  upon  their  guard,  and  souloiers  were  timously  sent  in  to 
Ihem  for  their  relief  and  defence.''    PrafaUney  o/PraueTf  8. 

t  "  Tis  said  Ihat  he  hsMi  newly  cut  off  his  hair,  thai  be  might  not  bo  known."     Hubbam, 


Nor.  101. 


$  It  ii>puMished  by  Mr.  MUcheUf  in  his  valuable  account  of  Bridgewater,  and  supposed  to  have 
been  wntien  by  Comfort  Wtfw,  named  above.    See  t  CoU.  Mass.  Hist  Soc.  vu.  167. 
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foing  near  night,  and  the  firing  of  short  continuance,  they  missed  the  place, 
uud  went  into  Bridgewater  town." 

On  the  1  August,  the  intrepid  Church  came  upon  PhUtp's  head-quartersi 
killed  and  took  about  130  of  his  people,  PkUip  hunself  very  narrowly  escap- 
ing. Such  was  his  precipitation,  that  he  left  all  his  wampum  behind,  and  hu 
wife  and  son  fell  into  the  hands  of  Church. 

No  sooner  had  the  story  of  the  destruction  of  the  Indians  befi^n  to  attract 
attention,  (which,  however,  was  not  until  a  long  time  after  they  had  been 
destroyed,)  much  inquiry  was  made  concerning  the  fate  of  this  son  of  the 
femous  Metacomet;  and  it  was  not  until  considerable  time  had  elapsed,  that 
it  was  discovered  that  he  was  sold  into  slavery !  It  is  gratifying  to  learn 
what  did  become  of  him,  although  the  knowledge  of  the  fact  must  cause  pain 
in  every  humane  breast ;  not  more  for  the  lot  of  young  Metacomet^  than  for  • 
the  wretched  depravity  of  the  minds  of  those  who  advised  and  executed  the 
decree  of  slavery  upon  him. 

Great  numbers  of  Pkilip^s  people  were  sold  for  slaves  in  foreign  countries. 
In  the  beginning  of  the  war  Captain  Mo9du  captured  80,  who  were  confined 
r*t  Plimoutb.  In  September  following,  17o  were  put  on  board  a  vessel  com- 
manded by  Captain  Spragvut^  who  sailed  fi-om  Plimouth  with  them  for  Spain. 

Church*  relates  the  attack  of  Aug.  1  upon  the  flying  chief  as  follows: — 
''Next  morning,  [after  the  skirmish  in  wnich  Akkompoin  was  killed,]  Capt. 
Church  moved  very  early  with  his  company,  which  was  increased  by  many  of 
Bridgewater  tliat  fisted  under  him  for  that  e2q>edition,  and,  by  their  pilotmg, 
he  soon  came,  very  still,  to  the  top  of  the  great  tree  which  the  enemy  had 
&ilen  across  the  river;  and  the  captain  spied  an  Indian  sitting  upon  the 
stump  of  it,  on  the  other  side  of  the  nver,  and  he  clapped  his  gun  up,  and  had 
doubtless  despatched  him,  but  that  one  of  his  own  Indians  called  hastily  to 
him  not  to  fire,  for  he  believed  it  was  one  of  his  own  men :  upon  which  the 
Indian  upon  the  stump  looked  about,  and  Capt  ChurdCs  Indian,  seeing  his 
foce,  perceived  his  mistake,  for  he  knew  liim  to  be  Philtp ;  clapped  up  bis 
ffun  and  fired,  but  it  was  too  late ;  for  Philip  immediately  threw  himself  off 
me  stump,  leaped  down  a  bank  on  the  side  of  the  river,  and  made  his  escape. 
Capt.  Churchy  as  soon  as  possible,  got  over  the  river,  and  scattered  in  quest  of 
PJidip  and  his  company,  but  the  enemy  scattered  and  fled  every  way ;  but  he 
picked  up  a  considerable  many  of  their  women  and  children,  among  which 
were  Philip's  wife  and  son  of  about  nine  years  old."  The  remainder  of  the 
day  was  spent  in  pursuing  the  flying  Philip,  who,  with  his  Narraffansets,  waa 
Btill  formidable.  They  picked  up  many  prisoners,  from  whom  they  learned 
the  force  of  those  of  whom  they  were  in  pursuit.  At  night,  Church  was  under 
obligation  to  return  to  his  men  he  had  left,  but  commissioned  Lightfoot,  cap- 
tain, to  lead  a  party  on  discovery.  lAghifoot  returned  in  the  morning  with 
good  success,  havuig  made  an  important  discovery,  and  taken  13  prisoners. 
Church  immediately  set  out  to  follow  up  their  advantage.  He  soon  came 
where  they  had  made  fires,  and  shortly  after  overtook  their  women  and  chil- 
dren, who  "  were  faint  and  tired,"  and  who  informed  them  "  that  PkUip,  with 
a  great  number  of  the  enemy,  were  a  little  before."  It  was  almost  sunset 
when  they  came  near  enough  to  observe  them,  and  **  Ph£lip  soon  came  to  a 
Htop,  and  fell  to  breukinff  and  chopping  wood,  to  make  fires ;  and  a  great 
2K>isethcy  made."  C%ur^  concentrating  his  followers,  formed  them  into  a 
circle,  and  set  down  **  without  any  noise  or  fire."  Their  prisoners  showed 
j^eat  signs  of  fear,  but  were  easily  put  in  confidence  by  the  conciliatory  con- 
duct of  Church.  Thus  stood  matters  in  ChurdCs  camp  through  the  night  of 
the  2  August,  1676.  At  dawn  of  day,  he  told  his  prisoners  they  must  remain 
Still  where  they  were,  until  the  fight  was  over,  (for  he  now  had  every  reason 
« 0  expect  a  severe  one  shortly  to  follow,)  **  or,  as  soon  as  the  firing  ceasH^ 
they  must  follow  the  tracks  of  his  compapy,  and  come  to  them.  (An  Indian 
13  next  to  a  bloodhound  to  follow  a  track.)  "f 

It  being  now  light  enough  to  make  the  onset,  Church  sent  forward  two 
•oldiers  to  learn  PhUifl's  position.  PhU^  no  less  wary,  had,  at  the  same 
time,  sent  out  two  spies,  to  see  if  any  were  in  pursuit  of  him.    The  re* 

\ - 1  -  _   _  -  -  -^ 

•  HUU  PhUijt'9  War,  38,  ed.  4to.  f  Ibid.  99. 
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specthre  spies  of  the  two  famous  chiefe  ^yb  the  alarm  to  both  camps  at  the 
same  time ;  but,  unhappily  for  PkUipf  his  antagonist  was  prepared  for  the 
event,  while  he  was  noL  ^  All  fled  at  the  first  tidings,  fof  tne  spies,]  left 
their  kettles  boiling,  and  meat  roasting  upon  their  wooden  spits,  and  run 
into  a  swamp  with  no  other  breakfast,  than  what  Capt  Church  afterwards 
treated  them  with."  Ckurch  sent  his  lieutenant,  Mr.  bao/c  Howland,  on  one 
aide  of  the  swamp,  while  himself  ran  upon  the  other,  each  with  a  small 
party,  hoping,  as  the  swamp  was  small,  to  prevent  the  escape  of  any.  Ex- 
pecting that  when  Philip  should  discover  the  English  at  the  farther  extrenn- 
tjf  of  the  swamp,  he  would  turn  back  in  his  own  track,  and  so  escape  at  the 
same  place  he  entered,  Ckurch  had,  therefore,  stationed  an  ambush  to  entrap 
him  in  such  an  event  But  the  wariness  of  PkUip  disappointed  him.  He, 
thinking  that  the  English  would  pursue  him  into  tne  swamp,  had  formed  an 
ambush  for  them  also,  but  was,  in  like  manner,  disappointed.  He  had,  at 
the  same  time,  sent  forward  a  band  of  his  warriors,  who  fell  into  the  hands  of 
Ckurch  and  Howland,  They,  at  first,  attempted  to  fly,  and  then  offered  re- 
sistance ;  but  Church  ordered  MtMias  *  to  tell  them  the  impracticability  of 
such  a  step.    He  accordingly  called  to  them,  and  said,  ^  If  (key  fired  one  gun 

a  were  m  dead  menJ*  This  threat,  with  the  presence  of  the  English  aud 
ans,  so  amazed  them,  that  they  suffered  **'  the  English  to  come  and  take 
the  j^uns  out  of  their  hands,  when  they  were  both  charged  and  cocked." 
Having  secured  these  with  a  guard)  armed  with  the  guns  just  taken  fi-om 
them,  Church  presses  through  the  swamp  in  search  of  Phdip^  towards  the 
end  at  which  that  chief  had  entered.  Having  waited  until  he  had  no  hopes 
of  ensnaring  Captain  Churchy  PhUip  now  moved  on  afler  the  company  he 
had  sent  forward,  and  thus  the  two  parties  met.  The  English  had  the  ad- 
vantage of  the  first  discovery,  and,  covered  by  trees,  made  the  first  fire. 
PkU^  stood  his  ^ound  for  a  time,  an4  maintained  a  desperate  fight ;  but,  a 
main  body  of  his  warriors  having  been  captured,  which,  by  this  time,  he 
began  to  apprehend,  as  they  did  not  come  to  his  aid,  he,  therefore,  fled  back 
to  the  point  where  he  entered  the  swamp,  and  thus  fell  into  a  second  am-^ 
bush.  Here  the  English  were  worsted,  having  one  of  their  number  slaiiv 
viz.  Thomoi  Lucas,  ^  of  Plimouth:  thus  escaped,  for  a  few  days,  Philip  and 
•ome  of  his  best  captains :  such  were  Jhupaquin  and  Tatoson,  This  wae. 
August  the  3d,  and  Philw'i  numbers  had  decreased,  since  the  Ist,  173,  by 
the  exertions  of  Church,  f 

PhUipy  having  now  but  few  followers  left,  was  driven  from  place  to  placej. 
and  lastly  to  his  ancient  seat  near  Pokanoket    The  EInglish,  for  a  long  time, 
had  endeavored  to  kill  him,  but  could  not  find  him  oft*  his  ffuard ;  for  he 
was  always  the  first  who  was  apprized  of  their  approach.    He  naving  put  ta> 
death  one  of  his  own  men  jfor  advising  him  to  make  peace,  this  miinV 
brother,  whose  name  was  Alderman^  fearing  the  same  fate,  deserted  hipi,. 
and  ^ve  Captain  Church  an  account  of  his  situation,  and  offered  to  lead  Jum« 
to  his  camp.    Early  on  Saturday  morning,  12  Auf.,  Church  came  to  the 
swamp  where  Philip  was  encamped,  and,  before  be  was  discovered,  had: 
placed  a  guard  about  it,  so  as  to  encompass  it,  except  a  small  place.    He 
then  OTdered  Captain  Chiding  §  to  rush  into  the  swamp,  and  fall  upon  Philip. 
in  his  camp;   which  he  immediately  did — but  was  dbcovered  as  he  ap- 
proached, and,  as  usual,  Philip  was  the  first  to  fly.    Having  but  just  awaked 
aom  sleep,  and  haviuff  on  but  a  part  of  his  clothes  he  fled  with  all  his 
might    Coming  direcUy  upon  an  Englishman  and  an  Indian,  who  composed 
a  part  of  the  ambush  at  the  edge  of  the  swamp,  the  Englishman's  gim  missed 
m,  but  Mdtrmany  the  Inilian,  whose  gun  was  loafled  with  two  balls,  ^  sent 

*  One  of  Churches  Indian  soldien,  bat  of  whom  he  makes  no  mention. 

t  An  improvident  fellow,  given  to  intoxication,  and,  from  Churdt's  expression  about  bis 
beag  killed,  "  not  heiu^  so  careful  as  he  might  have  been,"  it  leaves  room  to  doubt  whethet 
ke  were  not,  at  ibis  time,  under  the  effects  of  liauor.  He  had  been  often  fined,  and  onee 
wtipped,  for  gettine  drunk,  beating  bit  wife  and  coildren,  defaming  the  character  of  deeeased 
Biagistrales,  and  other  misdemeanors. 

t  Churchy  41.     In  the  account  of  TVtonm,  Church* »  narrative  is  continued. 

4  Captain  Roger  Ooulden^  of  R.  I.  Plimouth  granted  him  100  acres  of  land  on  PoMiiC^ 
ii  1^,  A>r  his  eminent  servieet.    P/tm.  Rtcordt. 
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one  through  his  heart,  and  another  not  above  two  inches  fitmi  it    He  ftfl 
upon  his  face  in  the  miid  and  water,  with  his  gun  under  hiuL" 

"  Cold,  with  the  beast  he  slew,  he  tieept; 
CKer  him  no  filial  tpirit  weep*; 

Even  that  he  lived,  is  for  his  conquertn^s  tongue} 
By  foes  alone  bis  death-sonf  must  be  sung; 

No  chronicles  but  theirs  snail  tell 

His  mournful  doom  to  future  timet  j 

May  these  upon  his  virtues  dwell. 
.  And  in  his  fate  f<»get  his  crime8.''*^PRAOUB. 

The  name  of  the  man  stationed  with  Alderman  was  CalA  Co<^*  who  had 
shared  in  many  of  Churches  hazardous  en)editions  before  the  present    See- 
ing that  he  could  not  have  the  honor  or  killing  PkUiVf  he  was  desirous,  if 
possible,  of  having  a  memento  of  the  mighty  exploit    He  therefore  prevailed 
upon  Alderman  to  exchange  guns  with  him.    This  gun  was  kept  in  tne  family 
until  the  present  century,  when  the  late  baae  hotkntpy  Es^.  of  Plimoutb  oIk 
tained  the  lock  of  it  from  Mr.  Sulvanut  Cooky  late  of  Kmgston.    Sylvemmi 
was  great-CTandson  of  Caleb,\    The  stock  and  barrel  of  the  gim  are  still  re- 
tained by  the  descendants  of  the  name  of  CockJ^    There  is  a  gun-lock  shown 
in  the  library  of  the  Mass.  Hist  Soc.  said  to  be  the  same  which  Alderman 
used  in  shooting  PkUiv,    This  Alderman  was  a  subject  of  Weetamoo,  who,  in 
die  commencement  or  this  war,  went  to  the  governor  of  Plimoutb,  and  de- 
sired to  remain  in  peace  with  the  English,  and  immediately  took  up  his  resi- 
dence upon  an  island,  remote  from  the  tribes  engaged  in  it    But,  after  Philip 
had  returned  to  his  own  country.  Alderman^  upon  some  occasion,  visit^ 
him.    It  was  at  this  time  that  he  learned  the  fiite  of  his  brother  before 
spoken  of;  or  he  may  have  been  killed  in  his  presence.    This  caused  bis 
night  to  the  Englisli,  which  he  thought,  probaoly,  the  last  resort  for  ven- 
geance.   He  **  came  down  from  thence,  says  Church ;  (where  PkUip^s  camp 
now  was,)  on  to  Sand  Point  over  against  Trips,  and  liollow'd,  and  made 
signs  to  be  fetch'd  over"  to  the  island.    He  was  immediately  brought  over, 
and  ^ve  the  information  desired.    Captain  Church  had  but  just  arrived  upon 
Rhode  Island,  and  was  about  eight  miles  from  the  upper  end,  where  Mkr- 
nan  landed.    He  had  been  at  home  but  a  few  minutes,  when  ^  they  spf'd 
two  horsemen  coming  a  great  pace,"  and,  as  he  prophesied,  "  they  came  with 
tydings."    Major  Sanfoi^  and  Capt  Golding  were  the  horsemeD,  **who 
immediately  ask'd  Capt  Church  tohat  he  would  give  to  hear  some  neiDS  ofPhHip. 
He  reply'd.  That  toas  what  he  wanted/*    The  expedition  was  at  once  entered 
upon,  and  Alderman  went  as  their  pilot    But  to  return  to  the  fidl  of  Philip  :■— 

"  By  this  time,"  continues  Churchy  **the  enemy  perceived  they  were  way- 
laid on  the  east  side  of  the  swamp,  tacked  short  about,"  and  were  led  out  of 
dieir  dangerous  situation  by  the  great  Captain  Annawon.  **The  man  that 
had  shot  down  Philip  ran  with  all  speed  to  Capt  Churchy  and  informed  bim 
of  his  exploit,  who  commanded  him  to  be  silent  about  it,  and  let  no  man 
more  know  it  until  they  had  drove  the  swamp  clean ;  but  when  fbey  bad 
drove  the  swamp  through,  and  found  the  enemy  had  escaped,  or  at  least  tbe 
most  of  them,  and  the  sun  now  up,  and  the  dew  so  gone  tnat  they  could  not 
•easily  track  them,  the  whole  company  met  together  at  the  place  where  tbe 
enemy's  night  shelter  was,  and  then  Capt  Church  gave  them  the  news  of 
Philip's  death.    Upon  which  the  whole  armyj  gave  three  loud  huzzas. 

Sapt  Church  ordered  his  body  to  be  pulled  out  of  the  mire  on  to  the  upland. 
0  some  of  Capt  Church's  Indians  took  hold,  of  him  by  his  stockings,  and 

•  Baylies,  in  his  N  Pl3anouth,  ii.  168,  says  his  name  was  Francis ;  but  as  he  gives  no  aatbt*- 
■1^.  we  adhere  lo  older  authority,  ^ 

t  This  Caleb  Cook  was  son  of  Jacob,  of  PlinMMith,  and  was  bom  there  29  Mar.  1651.  He 
had  two  or  more  brothers;  Jacobs  bom  14  May.  Kt5S,  and  Francis,  5  Jan.  1663—4  Bctct 
it  is  not  probable  that  Francis  was  a  soldier  at*  this  time,  as  he  was  only  in  his  13th  year. 

t  Col.  Mass.  Hist.  Soc,  iv.  63.  r        k.  .  «i 

(  Eighteen  Cnf^ish  and  twenty-two  Indian;*  constituted  his  army  a  week  before;  wi'^s 
know  not  how  many  were  at  the  taking  of  Pkiiio,  though  we  may  suppose  about  tbe  8S«a 
Munber.  Hence  this  ej^>editioo  cost  the  colony  £9. 
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eome  by  hts  small  breeches,  beinff  otherwifte  naked,  and  drew  him  through 
the  mud  into  the  upland ;  and  a  ooletul,  great,  naked  dirty  beast,  be  looked 
like.''  Captain  Church  then  said,  **  Forasmuch  as  he  has  caused  mmiy  an  Eng* 
UshmarCs  body  to  lit  urdtwritd  and  rot  above  groundy  not  one  of  his  bones  shall  oe 
hurted!'' 

With  the  gi'^At  chief^  fell  &ye  of  his  most  trusty  followers,  one  of  whom 
was  his  chief  captain's  son,*  and  the  very  Indian  who  fired  the  first  gun  at 
the  commencement  of  the  war. 

**  PkUip  having  one  very  remarkable  hand,  being  much  scarred,  occasioned 
by  the  splittinff  of  a  pistol  in  it  formerly,  Capt  Church  gave  the  head  -and 
that  hand  to  Jwlerman^  the  Indian  who  shot  him,  to  show  to  such  gentlemen 
as  would  bestow  gratuities  upon  him;  and  accordingly  he  got  many  a 
peony  by  it.''t 

The  barbarous  usage  of  beheading  and  quartering  traitors  was  now  exe- 
cuted upon  the  fallen  PkOip.  ChurSi^  "ealiine  his  old  Indian  executioner, 
bid  him  behead  and  quarter  him.  Accordin^y,  he  came  with  his  hatchet, 
and  stood  over  him,  but  before  he  struck,  he  made  a  small  speech,  directing 
it  to  PhUip^  sayingf  ^  Yo^  have  been  a  very  great  man^  and  have  made  many  a 
man  afraid  of  you ;  hvi  so  big  as  you  be  I  mu  now  chop  your  ass  for  you,"  He 
then  proceeded  to  the  execution  of  his  orders. 

His  head  was  sent  to  Plimouth,  where  it  was  exposed  upon  a  gpbbet  for 
20  years,  and  one  of  his  hands  to  Boston,  where  it  was  exhibited  m  savage 
triumph,  and  his  mangled  body  was  denicMi  the  right  of  sepulture.  It  havinip 
been  quartered,  was  hung  upon  four  trees,  and  there  left  as  a  monument  of 
shocking  barbarity. 

Churoi  and  his  company  returned  to  the  island  the  same  day,  and  arrived 
with  the  prisoners  at  rlimouth  two  days  after,  namely,  Tuesday,  August  15, 
» /an^g  through  all  the  woods  in  their  way."  They  now  "  received  their 
premium,  whicn  was  30  shxtlinf^s  per  head,"  for  all  enemies  killed  or  taken, 
•  instead  of  all  wages,  and  Phxlijys  head  went  at  the  same  price."  This 
amounted  to  only  four  and  sixpence  a-pieecj  "  which  was  ail  the  reward  they 
had,  except  the  honor  of  killing  Philip." 

Having  in  the  year  1824  visited  the  memorable  retreat  of  the  Wampanoag 
sachems,  we  can  give  the  reader  some  idea  of  its  situation.  There  is  a 
natural  angular  excavation,  in  an  almost  perpendicular  rock,  about  6  or  7  feet 
fit>m  its  base,  where  it  is  said  Philip  and  some  of  his  chief  men  were  sur- 
prised on  the  morning  of  the  12  August.  We  have  in  the  Life  of  MassasoU 
described  Mount  Hope,  and  it  is  at  the  north  part  of  it  that  the  high  rock  is 
situated ;  variously  estimated  from  30  to  50  feet  in  height,  and  is  nearly  3 
miles  from  the  village  of  Bristol.  From  the  seat,  or  throne  of  Kino  Philip, 
88  some  have  called  it,  a  fine  view  of  Mount  Hope  Bay  opens  upon  us.  Near 
the  foot  of  the  rock  is  a  fine  spring  of  water,  known  to  this  day  by  the 
name  of  Phdip^s  Spring, 

Mr.  Mien,  the  curious  collector  of  epitaphs,  sajs  ^  the  late  Lieut  Gov. 
Bradfordy  [who  died  at  Bristol  in  1808,1  in  eariy  life,  knew  an  aged  squaw, 
who  was  one  of  PkHi^s  tribe,  was  well  accpiainted  with  this  sasEunore  in 
her  youthful  days,  and  had  often  been  in  his  wigwani.  The  information, 
throuffh  her,  is,  therefore,  very  direct,  as  to  the  identical  spot,  where  he  fixed 
his  abode.  It  was  a  few  steps  south  of  Capt.  James  be  Wo{fi^s  summer 
bouse,  near  the  brow  of  a  hill,  but  no  vestige  of  the  wigwam  remains. 
The  eastern  side  of  this  hill  is  very  steep,  vastly  more  so  than  that  at  Horse 
Neck,  down  which  the  intrepid  Pvinam  trotted  his  sure-footed  steed,  in  a 
manner  worthy  of  a  kniffht  of  the  tenth  century."  <*  When  C%urdk'«  men 
were  about  to  rush  upon  PkUip,  he  is  said  to  have  evaded  them  by  spring- 
ing from  his  vrijgwam  as  they  wore  entering  it,  and  rolling,  like  a  hogshead^ 
down  the  precipice,  which  looks  towards  the  bay.  VSkving  reached  the 
lower  part  of  tliis  frightful  ledge  of  rocks,  without  breaking  his  bones,  he 
got  upon  his  feet,  and  ran  along  the  shore  in  a  north-eastern  direction,  about 
Too  rods,  and  endeavored  to  screen  himself  in  a  swamp,  then  a  quagmire, 
but  now  terra  firtna." 

•  \9iy  probably  a  foo  of  Vncow^pohi,  or  W^omtuhmn.  f  PJoHp**  War. 
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How  much  of  the  above  \a  apociyphal  is  unoertain,  but  thtt  a  part  of  it 
la  I  have  no  doubt  That  PhUip^s  camp  was  near  the  top  of  Mount  Hope  at 
the  time  he  was  surprised,  is  contrary  to  n^onal  conclusion,  but  seems 
rather  to  have  been  fixed  there  by  the  imaginaticm  of  some  one,  for  the 
pleasure  it  might  afford  them  in  contemplanng  the  manner  of  the  chief's 
•scape  by  roiling  down  a  rugged  precipice. 

During  the  bloody  contest,  the  pious  fatheis  wrestled  long  and  often  with 
their  God,  in  prayer,  that  he  would  prosper  their  arms  and  deliver  their 
•nemies  into  their  hands ;  and  when,  upon  stated  days  of  prayer,  the  Indians 
gaioed  advantage,  it  was  looked  upon  as  a  rebuke  of  Providence,  and  ani- 
mated them  to  greater  sincerity  and  fervor ;  and  on  the  contrary,  when  their 
arms  prevailed  upon  such  days,  it  was  viewed  as  an  inunediate  interposition 
in  their  favor.  The  philosophic  mind  will  be  shocked  at  the  expressions  of 
some,  very  eminent  in  that  day  for  piety  and  excellence  of  moral  life.  Dr. 
increan  Mather,*  in  speaking  of  the  efficacv  of  praver,  in  bringing  about  the 
destruction  of  the  Indians,  says,  ^  Nor  could  they  [the  Enfflish]  cease  cryimr 
to  the  Lord  against  PhAip,  untU  they  had  prayed  the  buOet  into  his  hearu" 
And  in  speaking  of  the  slaughter  of  PkU^s  people,  at  Narracanset,  he  sayfl^ 
**  We  have  hewd  of  two-and-twenty  Indian  captains,  slain  afi  of  them,  aind 
brought  down  to  hell  in  one  day."  Again,  in  speaking  of  a  chief  who  bad 
neerod  at  the  English  religion,  and  who  had,  *^  withal,  added  a  most  hideous 
blai^hemy,  inunediately  upon  which  a  bullet  took  him  in  the  head,  and 
dashed  out  his  brains,  sending  his  cursed  soul  in  a  moment  amongst  tbe 
devils,  and  blasphemers,  in  hell  forever."  f 

The  low  ana  vulgar  epithets  |  sneerin^ly  cast  upon  the  Indians  by  their 
English  contemporaries  are  not  to  be  attributed  to  a  sinsle  individual,  but  to 
the  English  in  general.§  It  is  too  obvious  that  the  eany  historians  viewed 
the  Indians  as  inferior  beings,  and  some  went  so  far  as  hardly  to  allow  them 
Is  he  human. 

Like  Massasoitf  PhUip  always  opposed  the  introduction  of  Christianity 
among  his  people.  When  Mr.  EM  urged  upon  him  its  great  importance, 
he  said  he  cared  no  more  for  the  gospel  than  he  did  for  a  button  upon  his 
eoat  I  This  does  not  very  well  a^ree  with  the  account  of  Mr.  Gooiktft, 
respecting  PkUip^a  feelings  upon  religious  matters;  at  least,  it  shows  that 
Cfa^  was  a  time  when  he  was  willing  to  listen  to  such  men  as  the  excellent 
and  benevolent  Chokin,  In  speaking  of  the  Wampanoass,  he  says,  ^  There 
are  some  that  have  hopes  of  their  greatest  and  chiefest  sachem,  named  PkUin^ 
living  at  Pawkunnawkutt  Some  of  his  chief  men,  as  I  hear,  stand  well 
inclined  to  hear  the  gospel :  and  himself  is  a  person  of  good  understanding 
and  knowledge  in  the  best  things.  I  have  heara  him  speuc  verv  ^ood  worda^ 
arguing  that  his  conscience  is  convicted:  but  yet,  though  his  will  is  bowed  to 
•mbrace  Jesus  Christ,  his  sensual  and  carnal  lusts  are  strong  bands  to  hold 
him  fast  under  Satan^s  dominions."  f  And  Dr.  Mather  adds,  ^  It  was  not  lonc^ 
before  the  hand  which  now  writefs  [1700,1  upon  a  certain  occasion  took  off 
the  jaw  from  the  exposed  skuU  of  that  blasphemous  ^etnatkctn ;  and  the  re- 
nowned Samuel  Lee  hath  since  been  a  pastor  to  an  English  congregation, 
sounding  and  showing  the  praises  of  heaven,  upon  that  very  spot  of  ground, 
where  Philip  and  his  Indians  were  lately  worehipping  of  the  devil."  ** 

The  error  that  Philip  was  grandson  to  Massasoii,  is  s6  well  known  to  be 
iuch,  that  it  would  hardly  seem  to  have  required  notice,  but  to  inform  the 

•  Ib  his  "  IVyalency  of  Prayer,"  page  10.  t  IWd.  page  7. 

t  Sach  as  dt^s,  wolves,  Hood-hounda^  demom,  dtmU'Wcamate,  caitiffs^  htU-hound*,  JUmdSf 
mmuterSf  beasts,  Sec.    OceasionaJ  quotations  wUI  show  what  authors  have  used  these. 

(  The  author  of  "  Indian  Tales  **haa  fathered  all  he  could  think  Of  upon  Mr.  Hubbard.  He 
fum  be  called  upon  to  point  out  the  passage  in  that  valuable  author'i  works  where  he  has 
called  one  or  anu  of  the  Indians  **  hell-kounds."  Such  loose,  g^uitous  expressions  will  Ml 
do  at  the  bar  of  history. 

IMagnalia. 

1 1  Co^.  Mass.  Hist,  8oe,  i.  100. 

**  Mr.  Lee  was  taken  by  the  French  in  a  voyage  to  England,  and  carried  into  their  conntryy 
arhere  he  died,  in  1691.  This  event,  it  was  thought,  hastened  his  end.  Perhaps  the  sur- 
viving natives  did  not  attribute  the  disaster  to  his  usurpiur  their  territory,  and  teaching  a 
falcon  they  could  not  believe }  bat  aught  thev  >H>i  with  equu  proprie^  f 
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reader  of  its  origpui.  The  fbUowing  paaBfure  ftom  Mm  JondytCt  work  ^ 
will,  besides  proving  him  to  be  the  author  or  the^  error,  at  least  the  first  writer 
duitso  denominates  him,  furnish  some  valuable  information.  Speaking  of 
the  Indians  in  general,  he  says,  ^  Their  beads  are  their  money ;  of  these, 
there  are  two  sorts,  blue  beads  and  white  beads ;  the  first  is  their  gold,  tha 
bst  their  silver.  These  they  work  out  of  certain  shells,  so  cunningly,  that 
aekher  Jtw  nor  Dtml  can  counterfeit,  f  Thev  drill  them  and  string  them, 
and  make  many  curious  works  with  them,  to  adorn  the  persons  of  their  sagw 
amorea  and  principal  men,  and  younr  women,  as  belts,  girdles,  tablets,  bordera 
for  then*  women's  nair,  braceleta,  nediaoes,  and  links  to  hang  in  their  ears. 
Prince  Philip^  a  little  before  I  came  for  England,  [1671,]  coming  to  Boston^ 
had  a  coat  on  and  buskins  set  thick  with  these  beaus,  in  pleasant  wild  works, 
and  a  broad  belt  of  the  same ;  his  accoutrements  were  valued  at  £20.  The 
English  merchant  giveth  them  lOa,  a  fathom  for  their  white,  and  as  much 
more,  or  near  upon,  for  their  blue  beads."  "  The  roytelet  now  of  the  Pocan« 
akets  is  prince  Philip^  alias  Mdaoon^  the  grandson  of  Massaaoit.^  t 

While  Mrs.  Rtnctandaon  was  a  captive  in  the  wilderness  with  the  allies  of 
PhxLipy  she  mentions  meeting  with  hkn ;  and  although  ahe  speaks  often  with 
bitterness  of  the  Indians  in  general,  yet  of  him  nothing  of  that  nature  appears 
m  her  joumaL  The  party  she  was  with  visited  Phmp  on  the  west  side  of 
the  CoDDecticut,  about  ^^^  miles  above  Northfield,  tnen  called  S(p»akuxg. 
Having  arrived  at  the  point  of  crossing,  Mtbl  Roidandson  sa^'s,  ^  We  must  go 
ever  the  river  to  PhUip^s  crew.  When  I  was  in  the  canoe,  I  could  not  but  be 
amazed  at  the  numerous  crew  of  pagans  that  were  on  the  bank  on  the  other 
nde.*  She  was  much  afi^d  they  meant  to  kill  her  here,  but,  being  assured 
to  the  contrary,  become  more  resigned  to  her  fate.  **Then  came  one  of 
them,  (she  says,)  and  cave  me  two  spoonfuls  of  meal  (to  comfort  me,)  and 
another  gave  me  half  a  pint  of  peas,  which  was  worth  more  than  many 
bushels  at  another  time.  Then  I  wdnt  to  see  King  PkUip ;  he  bade  me  come 
Ml  and  sit  down  ;  and  asked  me  whether  I  would  smoke  it ;  (a  usual  compli- 
ment now  a  days,  among  the  saints  and  sinners ;)  but  this  no  ways  suited 

"  During  mv  abode  in  this  place,  PkUip  spake  to  me  to  make  a  shirt  for 
his  boy,  which  I  did ;  for  which  he  save  me  a  shilling."  ^  Afterward  he 
asked  me  to  make  a  cap  for  his  boy,  ror  which  he  invited  me  to  dinner ;  I 
went,  and  he  gave  me  a  pancake,  about  as  big  as  two  fingers ;  it  was  made 
of  parched  wheat,  beaten  and  fried  in  bears'  'grease;  but  I. thought  I  never 
lasted  pleasanter  meat  in  my  life."  || 

h  is  extremely  gratifying  to  hear  any  testimony  in  favor  of  the  humanity 
of  a  chief  who  in  his  time  was  so  much  execrated.  To  say  the  least  of 
PhUif^a  humanity,  it  was  as  great  tovnurds  captives,  so  far  as  we  have  any 
knowledge,  as  was  that  of  miy  of  the  English  to  the  captive  Indians. 

As  the  mdians  were  returning  fit>m  meir  recesses  upon  the  Connecticut^ 
ffai  what  is  now  New  Hampshire  and  Vermont,)  towards  Wachuset,  ^  having 
indeed  my  life,  (says  Mrs.  Anoandaon,)  but  little  spirit,  PhiUh^  who  was  in  the 
companv,  came  up,  and  took  me  by  tne  hand,  and  said,  *  Ttpo  wuka  mort  tmd 
Tfou  ahaa  he  miabreaa  again,*  I  asked  him  if  he  spoke  true :  he  said, '  Fet,  and 
quiekbf  jfou  akaQ  eomt  to  your  maKer  f  agaiHf*  who  bad  been  gone  firom  ui 
three  weeks."  •• 

In  bringing  our  accoimt  of  this  truly  great  man  towards  a  close,  we  must 
not  forget  to  present  the  reader  with  a  specimen  of  the  language  in  which  he 
ipoke.    The  following  is  the  Lord's  prayer  in  Wampanoag : — 

ybo'Skvn  kea-uk-qtdj  qvi4ian-^it-^im'Wuii  kwhwe-^Uronk,  kuk-kd-aa-aoo^oM' 
oanik   pejf-avr^nwMdt^    ihU-te-tum-tofii-oo-otil:    tie   fun,    nt-yornt   kt-auk-qid 

*  Accoont  of  two  Vojraces  to  New  England,  142, 14S. 

t  Of  this  be  was  misinrormed.  There  was  much  sporious  wampam,  which  became  a  sak 
ject  of  legislation.    See  HatanPt  Hut.  Col.  vol.  ii. 

}  Account  of  two  Voyares  to  New  Enrland,  146.  He  it  also  called  flprandson  of  MaM»m» 
$oiL,  in  the  work  entitled  Fretent  Sttde  of  New  England,  m  respect  to  the  Mmlian  War,  (bl 
London,  1676  'y  the  author  of  that  wA  doobtless  eooied  trom  Joeselifn. 

4  Narratwe  of  her  CapHvUy,  38,  39.  ||  Ibid.  40 

%  Quinmafim.    See  his  Lifo  **  Narrativa  of  Birs.  Rwolandtomy  63 
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kah  oh-ke-iL  ^^s-^a-ma-i-ui-lie-an  ko-ko-ke'Suk-o-da-t  nut-as-e-tuk-ok-ke  pe- 
tuk^gun-neg,  Kah  ah-qu(han4atn-a-i-in'nt-an  num-niatch'-e-se'onf-an-on-a^ 
ne-tiruid^  ne-na-unm  wonk  fwt-uk-^uo-an-tam-aU'O-un'non'Og  nim-noh  pasuk 
noo-na-mon-tuk-quoh^who-noHf  kah  ahque  8ag-kom-pa'gin'ne-<m  en  qutck-e^het' 
iM-OMg-a-nt^  qtU  poh-quorumS'Sin'ntHin  ttnUch  maick-i-tttL^ 

Since  we  are  upon  curiosities,  the  following  may  ver^  properly  be  added. 
There  is  to  be  seen  in  the  library  of  the  Mass.  Hist  Socie^  a  large  skimmer, 
which  some  have  mistaken  for  a  bowl,  cut  out  of  the  root  of  ash,  that  will 
ttold  about  two  auarts.  On  this  article  is  this  historical  inscription,  in  gilt 
letters:  ^*^  trophy  from  Uu  wiguHim  of  King  Philip;  when  he  was  dain  ui 
1076^  Inf  Richard ;  prtaenUd  by  jSbenezer  Richard,  hit  grandson/*  \ 
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fiAVwrTtnoo^Reatotts  for  his  aiding  PkiHp — His  former  nsms — MtUs  C&e  En^Usk 
smd  Indians  under  Captain  Peirse — Fights  and  dsstroys  his  whole  company  ai  Faw- 
tucket — incidents  relating  to  thai  fight — J^totice  of  Captain  Peirse — Jianuntenoo  suf' 
prised  and  taken — His  magnanimittf — Speech  to  his  captors — Is  executed  and  hig 
oodtj  burnt  —  Cassassinnamon  —  Caiqpazet  —  Monopoide — Akh  a  wok  —  His  eseapa 
from  the  stoamp  when  Philip  was  killed — Captain  Church  sent  out  to  capture  A»a»— 
Discovers  his  retreat — Takes  him  prisoner — His  magnanimous  behavior — His 
speech  to  Church — Presents  him  witk  Philip^s  ornaments — Description  of  them^-^ 
Church  takes  Amiawon  to  PlimotUhy  where  he  is  put  to  <2ea/A— Quikiiapik — Hit 
connections  and  marriage — M  the  capture  of  Lancaster — Account  of  his  wrves-^ 
Weetamoo — He  is  taken  and  shot — TusPAqviif — His  sales  of  lands^His  opere^ 
tions\n  Philip's  War — Surrenders  himself  and  is  put  to  death — Refections  upom 
his  executioners — ^Tatoson — Early  notices  of —  Captures  a  garrison  in  Plin^ 
cuth — Trial  and  execution  of  Keweenam — Totoson  dies  qf  a  broken  heart — ^Bab- 
bow  cruelly  murdered — TrASKt . 

NANUNTENOO,  son  of  Miantumumoht  ^  was  chief  sachem  of  all  the 
Narragansets,  and  heir  of  all  his  fiaither's  pride  and  insolency,  as  well  as  of 
his  malice  against  the  English."  |  Notwithstanding  this  branding  character, 
drawn  by  a  contemporary,  we  need  only  look  into  the  life  of  Miantunnomoh^ 
to  find  excuse  for  *^  malice  and  insolency  "  tenfold  more  than  was  contained 
in  the  breast  of  Minunienoo. 

The  English  had  cut  to  pieces  the  women  and  children  of  his  tribe,  burned 
them  to  death  in  their  wigwams,  and  left  their  mangled  bodies  bleaching  In 
the  wintry  blast !  The  swamp  fight  of  the  19  Dec  1675,  could  not  be  for- 
gotten !  ^anuntenoo  escaped  firom  this  scene,  but  we  cannot  doubt  that  he 
acquitted  himself  agreeably  to  the  character  we  have  of  him. 

The  first  name  bv  which  he  was  known  to  the  English  was  Canontkelf 
though,  like  others,  his  name  was  written  with  many  yariations.  In  1674,  he 
was  styled  **  chief  surviving  sachem  of  Narraganset,**  and  in  a  deed  in  which 
he  was  so  styled  his  name  is  written  ^  JSTawnawnoantonnew  alias  Q;uananMt^ 
eldest  son  now  living  of  Mantomamio.^  ^  He  had  been  in  Boston  the  Octo- 
ber before  the  war,  upon  a  treaty,  at  which  time  he  received,  among  other 
presents,  a  silver-laced  coaL  Dr.  Mather  says,  speaking  of  the  Narraganset^ 
^  their  great  sachem  called  QtiononcfteC,  was  a  principal  ringleader  in  the 
Narraganset  war,  and  had  as  great  an  interest  ana  influence,  as  can  be  said  of 


•  EUoes  Indian  Bible,  Luke  xi. 

f  No  mentiouls  made  to  wbom,  or  when  it  was  presented.  It  does  not  appear  to  us  to  b« 
of  such  anti()ui(y  as  Its  inscription  pretends  j  and  the  truth  of  which  may  very  reasonably  ba 
^estioned,  in  this  particular,  when  the  more  glaring  error  of  the  name  of  the  person  sara  to 
nave  killed  PkUw,  is  staring  us  in  the  face. 

X  Hubbard,  67.— Mr.  Oidmixon  calls  him  "  the  mi^ty  sachem  of  NarraganaeU"- 

i  Poker's  Hist  Narraganiet,  ColL  JL  Hist.  Boc,  iiL  ITS. 
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■ay  among  the  Indians  ;***  and  that,  <*  when  he  was  taken  and  slain,  it  was  an 
amazing  stroke  to  the  enemy.**  f 

The  name  of  Cananchet  stands  first  to  the  treaty,  to  which  we  have  just 
alluded,  which  was  entered  into  at  Boston,  18  Oct  1675.  Bv  chat  treaty,  the 
Narragansets  agreed  to  deliver  to  the  English  in  10  days,  **  all  and  euery  one 
of  the  said  Indians,  whetlier  belonging  vnto  Philip,  the  Pocasset  Sqva,  or  the 
Saconett  Indians,  Quabaug,  Hadley,  or  any  other  sachems  or  people  that 
haue  bin  or  are  in  hostillitie  with  the  English,  or  any  of  their  allies  or  abet- 
tors.'* I     The  names  to  the  treaty  are  as  iollows : 

**  Quakakchett's  <v^  mark, 
Witnesses.  McAem  m  behalf  of  himteif  and  Conanacus  mui  the  Old 

fticHARD  Smith,  Queen  and  romham  and  Quaunapeen,    (seal) 

Jamss  BaowifE,  BfAifATAifiioo  covnceller  ku  -\- 

Samuel  Gorton,  Jr,  marJb,  and  Cannonacus  in  hi*  behalf,    (seal) 

hUerpreUrs,  Ahanmaiipowbtt's  -f-  markj 

John  Nowhrhett's  X  inark,  covneeller  and  hia    (seal) 

Indian  inierpreUr,  Cornman,  ditiffe  eouncelUr  to 

Ninnegrett,  in  hi*  behave,  and  a  $eal  (B,f* 

The  Indians  having  carried  their  whirlwind  of  war  to  the  very  doors  of 
Plimouth,  caused  the  sending  out  of  Captain  Peirce,  (or  as  bis  name  is  uni- 
formly in  the  records,  Peirsey)  to  divert  them  from  these  ravages,  and  destroT 
as  many  of  them  as  he  was  able.  He  had  a  lar^re  company,  consisting  of  70 
men,  20  of  whom  were  friendly  Indians.  With  these,  no  doubt.  Peine 
thought  himself  safe  against  any  power  of  the  Indians  in  that  region. 

Meanwhile  this  most  valiant  cnief  captain  of  the  Narr^ansets,  JVonunte 
iwo,^  learning,  we  presmne,  by  his  spies,  the  direction  tlie  English  were  tak 
in^  assembled  his  warriors  at  a  crossing  place  on  Pawtucket  River,  at  a 
pomt  adjacent  to  a  place  since  called  Mleboroughr  Gore,  and  not  far  distant 
m>m  Pawtucket  falls.  It  is  judged  that  J^anurdenoo  was  upon  an  expedition 
to  attack  Plimouth,  or  some  of  the  adjacent  towns,  for  his  force  was  estimated 
at  upwards  of  300  men. 

On  arriving  at  this  fatal  place,  some  of  NdnurUenoo's  men  showed  them 
■elves  retiring,  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  river.  This  stratagen^  succeed- 
ed^— Pehrst  followed.  ||  No  sooner  was  he  upon  the  western  side,  than  the 
warriors  of  J^anunUnoo,  like  an  avalanche  from  a  mountain^  rushed  down 
upon  him ;  nor  striving  for  coverts  fi*om  which  to  fiffht,  more  than  their  foes, 
lought  them  fcu}^  to  face  with  the  most  determined  bravery. 

A  part  of  NanwnJUnoo^s  force  remained  on  the  east  side  of  the  river,  to  pre- 
Tent  the  retreat  of  the  English,  which  they  most  efibctually  did,  as  in  the 
event  will  appear.  When  Uaptain  Peirse  saw  himself  hemmed  in  by  num- 
.bers  on  every  side,  he  drew  up  his  men  upon  the  margm  of  the  river,  in  two 
ranka,  back  to  back,1I  and  in  this  manner  fought  until  nearly  all  of  them  were 
ilain.  Peirse  had  timely  sent  a  messenger  to  Providence  for  assistance,  and 
although  the  distance  could  not  have  been  more  than  six  or  eight  miles,  from 
some  inexplicable  cause,  no  succor  arrived ;  and  Mr.  Hubbard^*  adds,  ^  As 
Solomon  saith,  a  faithful  fnessenger  is  as  snow  in  harvest." 

This  dreadful  fight  was  on  Sunday,  26  March,  ItQiy,  when,  as  Dr.  Mather 
nya,  *^  CapL  Peir$e  was  slain  and  forty  and  nine  English  with  him,  and  eight, 
(or  more,)  Indians,  who  did  assist  the  EnglLsh."  The  Rev.  Mr.  Mewman  of 
kehoboth  wrote  a  letter  to  Plimouth,  dated  the  day  after  the  slaughter,  in 

•  Brief  HitL  ?6.  t  PrtvaUney  of  Prayer ^  11. 

1  It  may  be  Men  at  large  in  HaxartP$  CoQeetiorUf  i.  536,  AST. 

I  That  NeatunUnoo  commanded  in  person  in  the  fig^t  with  the  force  under  CapU  Peirte  hat 
oeen  a  <)uestion  ;  indeed,  our  only  authority  is  Hot  ver3r  exolicit  upon  the  manor,  {Huhbardf 
Poelaeript  1.)  who  observes  that  when  Diniton  surprisea  him,  be  "  was,  at  that  moment, 
divertising  himself  with  the  recital  of  Capt.  Peirse's  slaughter,  surprized  by  his  men  a  few 
^ys  before.'* 

I  Dr.  Mmther  (Brief  Hist.  t4.(  says,  **  a  small  number  of  the  enemv  who  in  desperati 
pmletv  ran  away  from  them,  and  they  went  limping  to  make  the  EUiglisn  believe  they  were 
hMMf'^and  thus  eflRected  their  objecl. 

1  bttm^t  Uisl.  Sciiuate,  Itl.  *•  Narrative,  61 
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which  he  says,  **52  of  our  ED^dish,  and  11  IndiaoR,"  were  slain.*  The  com* 
pany  was,  no  doubt,  increased  by  some  who  volunteered  as  they  marched 
through  the  country,  or  by  such  as  were  taken  for  pilots. 

Mmuntenoo*8  victory  was  complete,  but,  as  usual  on  such  occasions,  the 
English  consoled  themselves  by  making  the  loss  of  the  Indians  appear  as 
large  as  possible.  Dr.  McUhar  says,  that  some  Indians  that  were  afterwards 
taken  confessed  they  lost  140,  which,  no  doubt,  is  not  far  from  the  truth.  4 

An  Englishman,  and  perhaps  the  only  one  who  escaped  from  this  disas- 
trous fight,  was  saved  by  one  of  the  friendly  Indians  in  this  manner :  The 
firiendly  Indian  being  taken  for  a  Narraganset,  as  he  was  pursuing  with  an 
uplifted  tomahawk  the  English  soldier,  no  one  interfered,  seeing  him  pursue 
an  unarmed  Englishman  at  such  great  advantage.  In  this  manner,  covering 
themselves  in  the  woods,  they  escaped. 

A  friendly  Indian,  being  pursued  by  one  of  Mmunten^io*s  men,  got  behind 
the  roots  of  a  fallen  tree.  Thus  screened  by  the  earth  raised  upon  them,  the 
Indian  that  pursued  waited  for  him  to  run  from  his  natural  fort,  knowing  he 
would  not  dare  to  maintain  it  long.  The  other  soon  thought  of  an  escpe- 
dient,  which  was  to  make  a  port-hole  in  his  breast- work,  which  he  easily  did 
by  digging  through  the  dirt  When  he  had  done  this,  he  put  his  gun 
through,  and  shot  his  pursuer,  then  fled  in  perfect  safety. 

Another  escaped  in  a  manner  very  similar.  In  his  flight  he  got  behind  a 
arge  rocL  This  aflbrded  him  a  good  shelter,  but  in  the  end  he  saw  nothing 
but  certain  death,  and  the  longer  ne  held  out  the  more  miseir  he  must  suffer. 
In  this  deplorable  situation,  he  bethought  himself  to  try  the  following  device. 
Putting  his  cap  upon  his  gun,  he  raised  it  very  gradually  above  tlie  rock,  as 
though  to  discover  the  position  of  his  enemy :  it  had  the  desired  efl^ect — ^be 
fired  upon  it  The  one  behind  the  rock  now  rushed  upon  him,  before  be 
could  reload  his  gun,  and  despatched  him.  Thus,  as  Mr.  Mvhhard  says,  <*  it  is 
worth  tlie  noting,  what  faidifulness  and  courage  some  of  the  Christian  Indians 
■ho wed  in  this  ^ht**  That  this  most  excellent  author  did  not  approve  of  the 
severity  exercis<3a  towards  those  who  appeared  friendly,  is  abundantly  proved 
by  his  writings.  In  another  place  he  says,  **  Possibly  if  some  of  the  English 
had  not  been  too  shy  in  makinff  use  of  such  of  them  as  were  well  affected  to 
their  interest,  they  never  need  nave  suffered  so  much  from  their  enemies." 

A  notice  may  be  reasonably  expected  of  the  unfortunate  Captain  Miduui 
Peirse,  of  Scituate.  He  was  one  of  those  adventurous  spirits  ^  who  never 
knew  fear,"  and  who  sought  rather  than  shrunk  from  dangers.  He  was,  like 
his  great  antagonist,  in  the  Narraganset  figbt ;  and  in  1673,  when  the  govern- 
ment of  Plimouth  raised  a  force  to  go  against vthe  Dutch,  who  had  encroached 
upon  them  in  Connecticut,  he  was  appomted  ensign  in  one  of  the  compaoies. 
He  resided  in  several  places  before  going  to  Plimouth.  Mr.  Dtanty  in  his 
History  of  Scituate^  gives  a  genealogicm  account  of  his  family,  from  which  we 
learn  that  he  had  a  second  wife,  and  several  sons  and  daughters.  Of  what 
femily  he  was,  there  is  no  mention.^  He  possessed  considerable  estate,  and 
made  bis  will  on  engaging  in  the  war  with  the  Indians. 

The  "sore  defeat"  of  Captain  Pexrst,  and  the  tide  of  the  Indians'  successes 
about  this  time,  caused  the  United  Colonies  to  send  out  almost  their  whole 
strength. 

^anuntenoo  came  down  from  the  country  upon  Connecticut  River,  early  ift 
March,  for  the  purpose  of  collecting  seed  com  to  plant  such  ground  as  the 
Englisli  had  been  driven  fi!t)m,  and  to  effect  any  other  object  he  miglit  meet 
witn.  W hetlier  he  had  effected  the  first-named  object  before  falling  in  with 
Petrse,  we  are  not  able  to  state ;  but  certaui  it  is,  that  he  was  but  few  days  after 
encamped  very  near  the  groimd  where  the  fight  had  been,  and  was  there  fidten 


*  See  the  letter  giving  the  names  of  the  company  in  Dean^t  Scitoate,  12$,  123. 

t  Mr.  Huhbard't  account  is  the  same. 

X  In  the  Records  of  Plimouth,  under  date  March,  1669,  there  is  this  entry  >— ^  MitM, 
Peirse  of  Sciiiuate"  was  presented  at  the  court  for  vnseemly  carriages  towards  Sarah  NkkoU 
of  Scittuate,"  and  "  forasmuch  as  there  appeared  bat  one  testimony  to  the  p'sentmeni,  aad 
that  the  testimony  was  written  and  not  read  vnto  the  deponant,  the  court  saw  caoM  to 
the  said  p'seutment" 
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apon  at  unawares,  when  but  a  few  of  his  men  were  present,  and  there  taken 
prisoner. 

^anuntenoo  was  nearly  as  much  dreaded  as  PkUip  himself^  and  consequent!/ 
his  capture  caused  great  rejoicing  among  his  enemies,  and  requires  to  be  par- 
ticularly related. 

Four  volunteer  companies  from  Connecticut  began  their  march  into  the 
enemy's  country  the  next  day  after  Pawtucket  fi^t  Among  the  captains 
of  these  companies,  Gtorge  Denison  of  Southerton  was  the  most  conspicuous. 
The  others  were  commanded  hj  James  Avery^  John  Stauntotif  and  Major  Po^m^ 
who  also  had  the  chief  command.  With  these  were  three  companies  of 
Indians ;  one  led  by  OnekOf  composed  of  Mbhegans ;  one  of  Pequots,  by  Cos- 
iasmnamon ;  and  the  other  of  Nianticks,  by  Catapazet;  in  all  about  80. 

When  this  formidable  army  came  near  to  ^(munUiio6*s  camp,  on  the  first 
week  in  April,  1676,  "they  met  with  a  stout  Indian  of  the  enemie^  whom  they 
presently  slew,  and  two  old  squaws,"  who  informed  them  of  the  situation  of 
MmunUnoo.  At  the  same  time,  their  own  scouts  brought  the  same  intelligence. 
The  news  of  the  enemy's  approach  reached  the  chief  in  his  tent  when  but 
seren  of  his  men  were  about  him  ;  the  rest  were  probably  in  the  neighborhood 
•attending  to  their  ordinary  afl&irs.  And  although  he  had  stationed  two  senti- 
nels upon  an  adjacent  hill,  to  give  him  timely  notice  if  an^  appeared,  their 
surprise  was  so  great,  at  the  sudden  approach  of  the  English,  that,  in  their 
fright,  they  ran  by  their  sachem's  wigwam,  **  as  if  they  wanted  time  to  teU 
wb^t  they  saw."  Seeing  this,  the  sachem  sent  a  third,  to  learn  the  cause  of 
the  flight  of  the  two  first,  but  he  fied  in  the  same  manner ;  and  lastly  he  sent 
two  more,  one  of  which,  **  either  endued  with  more  courage,  or  a  better  sense 
of  his  duty,  informed  him  in  great  haste  that  all  the  English  army  was  upon 
him :  whereupon,  having  no  time  to  consult,  and  but  little  to  attempt  an  escape, 
and  no  means  to  defend  himself,  he  began"*  to  fly  with  all  speed.  Running 
with  great  swiftness  around  the  hill,  to  get  out  of  sight  upon  the  opposite  side. 
he  was  distinguished  by  his  wary  pursuers,  and  .Uiey  immediately  followed 
him  with  that  eagerness  their  important  object  was  calculated  to  inspire. 

The  pursuers  of  the  flying  chief  were  Catamzet  and  his  Nianticks,  "  and  a 
few  of  the  English  lightest  of  foot."  Seeing  tnese  were  gaining  upon  him,  he 
first  cast  ofiT  his  blanket,  then  his  silver-laced  coat,  and  If^tly  his  belt  of  peag. 
On  seeing  these,  a  doubt  no  longer  remained  of  its  being  JyanimtenoOf  which 
i^ged  them,  if  possible,  faster  in  the  chase.  There  was  in  the  company  of 
Cotapfvut,  one  Monopoidty  a  Pequot,  who  outran  all  his  companions,  and  who, 
gainmg  upon  Ncmwntenoo^  as  he  fled  upon  the  side  of  the  river,  obliged  him  to 
attempt  to  cross  it  sooner  than  he  intended.  Nevertheless,  but  for  an  accident 
hi  his  passage,  he  would  doubtless  have  efi!ected  his  escape.  As  he  was  wa- 
ding through  the  river,  his  foot  slipped  upon  a  stone,  which  brought  his  gun 
under  water.  Thus  losing  some  time  in  recovering  himself  and  also  the  use 
of  his  gun,  it  probably  made  him  despair  of  escaping ;  for  Monopoide  came 
up  and  seized  upon  him,  **  within  30  rods  of  the  river  side." 

Minunienoo,  having  made  up  his  mind  to  surrender,  made  no  resistance, 
although  he  was  a  man  of  great  physical  strength,  of  superior  stature,  and 
acknowledged  bravery ;  and  me  one  who  seized  upon  him  veiy  ordinary  in 
that  respect  One  of  the  first  Englishmen  that  came  up  was  Robert  Staunionf 
a  young  man,  who  presumed  to  aak  the  captured  chief  some  questions.  He 
appeared  at  first  to  regard  ike  young  man  with  silent  indignity',  but  at  length, 
casting  a  disduinfiil  look  upon  his  youthfiil  face,  **  this  manly  sachem,"  said,  in 
broken  English,  «*YOU  MUCH  OTILD!  NO  UNDERSTAND  MATTERS 
OF  W ART  LET  YOUR  BROTHER  OR  CHIEF  COME,  HIM  1  WILL 
ANSWER."  And,  adds  Mr.  Huhhardy  he  "  was  as  good  as  his  word :  acting 
herein,  as  i^  by  a  Pythagorean  metempsychosis,  some  old  Roman  ghost  haa 
possessed  the  body  of  this  western  pagan.    And,  Uke  MiUu»  Ae^ttf,t  he 

*  This  d«gant  passage  of  Mr.  Hubbard  brings  to  our  mind  that  inimitable  on«  of 
ClavifrerOf  io  his  accoant  of  the  woful  days  of  the  Mexicans  :  "  They  had  neither  arms  to 
repel  the  muttitade  and  fiiry  of  their  enemies,  strength  to  defend  themselves,  nor  spare  to 
l^bt  apoB  ;  the  ground  of  the  city  was  covered  with  dead  bodies,  and  the  water  of  cvory 
ditch  and  canal  purpled  with  blood.     HUt  Mexico^  iii.  73. 

k  Marcus  AUdbu  RegtUtu,  a  Romao  consul  and  general,  taken  prisoner  by  the  Caitha* 

ao* 
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would  not  accept  of  his  own  life,  when  it  was  tendered  him."  This  tender  of 
life  to  ^anuntenoo  was,  no  doubt,  upon  the  condition  of  his  obtaining  the  sub- 
mission of  his  nation.  He  met  tne  idea  with  indignation;  and  when  the 
English  told  him  that  he  should  be  put  to  death  if  he  did  not  comply,  in  the 
most  composed  manner  he  replied,  that  killing  him  would  not  end  the  war. 
Some  of  his  captors  endeavored  to  reflect  upon  him,  by  telling  him,  that  he 
had  said  he  would  hum  the  English  in  thjeir  houses^  and  that  he  had  boasted, 
in  defiance  of  his  promise  last  made  to  the  English,  which  was  to  deliver  tlje 
Wampanoags  to  them,  that  he  would  not  delvver  up  a  Wcmwnnoag  or  the  parins 
of  a  Wampanoag'8  nail.  To  this  he  only  replied, "  OTHERS  WERE  AS 
FORWARD  FOR  THE  WAR  AS  MYSELF,  AND  I  DESIRE  TO  HE.AR 
NO  MORE  ABOUT  IT." 

Had  the  English  not  burned  his  people  in  (heir  bouses  ?  Did  they  ever  ' 
deliver  up  any  that  had  committed  depredations  upon  the  Narragansets  ?  No! 
— Who,  then,  w'dl  ask  for  an  excuse  for  the  magnanimous  ^anunlenqo  f  So 
indijroant  was  he  at  their  conduct,  that  he  would  hear  nothing  about  peace; 
''renising  to  send  an  old  counsellor  of  his  to  make  any  motion  that  way,"  on 
a  promise  of  life  if  he  would  do  so. 

Under  the  eye  of  Denison^  NanmUenoo  was  taken  to  Stoninston,  wherr^ 
by  the  *^  advice  of  the  English  commanders,  he  was  shot"  His  head  was 
cut  off  and  carried  to  Hartford,  and  his  body  consumed  by  fire.    The  English 

Prevailed  upon  some  of  each  tribe  of  their  allies,  viz.  Pequots,  Mobegans  and 
rianticks,  to  be  his  executioners, "  thereby  the  more  firmly  to  engage  the 
said  Indians  against  the  treacherous  Narragansets." •  "Herein,"  says 
another  writer  f  of  that  day,  "  the  English  dealt  wisely,  for  by  this  means  the 
three  Indian,  nations  are  become  abominable  to  the  other  Indians."  And  a 
respectable  writer  J  of  our  own  times  says,  **  It  may  be  pleasing  to  the  reader 
to  be  informed  "  of  the  fate  of  Minwdenoo  ! 

When  it  was  announced  to  the  noble  chief  that  he  must  be  put  to  death, 
he  was  not  in  the  least  daunted,  and  all  he  is  reported  to  have  said  is  this : — 

"  I  LIKE  IT  WELL ;  I  SHALL  DIE  BEFORE  MY  HEART  IS  SOFT, 
OR  HAVE  SAID  ANY  THING  UNWORTHY  OF  MYSELF."  With 
Ndnuntenoo^  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  English  4*3  others.  § 

The  author  of  the  anonymous  ^iMcn  to  London  "  ||  says  the  Indians  wens 
**  commanded  by  that  famous  but  very  bloudy  and  cruel  sachem,  Quononshot^ 
otherwise  called  Muanionomy^  whose  "carriage  was  strangely  proud  and 
lofty  after  he  was  taken  ;  being  examined  why  he  did  foment  that  war,  which 
would  certainly  be  the.  destruction  of  him  and  all  the  heathen  Indians  in 
the  country,  &c^  he  would  make  no  other  reply  to  any  interrogatories,  but 
this :  that  he  v\ras  bom  a  prince,  and  if  princes  came  to  speak  with  bun  be 
would  answer,  but  none  present  beinff  such,  he  thought  himself  obliged,  in 
honor,  to  hold  his  tongue ; "  and  that  he  said  he  would  rather  die  than 
remain  a  prisoner,  and  requested  that  Ontko  mif  ht  put  him  to  death,  as  be 
was  of  equal  rank.  "  Yet  withall  threatened,  he  had  2000  men,  [who]  would 
revenge  his  death  severely.  Wherefore  our  forces,  fearuig  an  e8ca|>e,  put  the 
Btoutest  men  to  the  sword,  but  preserved  Myantonomy  till  they  returned  to 
Stbneington ;  where  our  Indian  friends,  and  most  or  the  English  soldiers, 
declaring  to  the  commanders  their  fear  that  the  English  should^  upon  con- 
ditions, release  him,  and  that  then  he  would,  (though  the  English  might 


ffJDianc,  251  years  B.  C.  They  sent  him  to  Rome  to  age  bis  endeavors  to  eflfcct  a  peace,  by 
Eis  solemn  promise  to  return  within  a  given  period.  The  most  excruciating  tortures  awaitea 
him,  should  he  not  execute  his  mission  according  to  bis  instructions.  When  arrived  at  Rome, 
be  exhorted  bis  countrymen  to  hold  out,  and  maintain  the  war  against  the  CartbaginianSj 
stating  their  situation,  and  the  great  advantages  that  would  accrue.  He  knew  what  woukl 
be  bis  fate  on  returning  to  Carthage,  and  many  a  noble  Roman  besou^t  him  not  to  return, 
and  thus  sacrifice  his  life ;  but  he  would  not  break  bis  promise,  even  with  his  barbarous  ene* 
mies.  This  is  what  is  meant  by  not  accepting  bis  own  life  when  tendered  him.  He  returned, 
and.  if  history  be  true,  no  Indian  nation  ever  tortured  a  prisoner,  beyond  what  the  Cartha- 
ginians  inflicted  upon  Marcus  AuUiua  Reguhu.    See  EchanP*  Roman  Hist.  i.  188—9. 

*  Httbhard,  t  /.  Mather,  i  Deane,  Hist  Scituate,  184. 

^  Manuscript  letter  m  Hist.  Library.    Both  Hmhbard  and  Mather  say  44;  perhaps  they  in 
eluded  Nammtenoo. 

Q  EUewhere  cited  as  The  Old  Indian  ChronicU. 
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hare  peace  with  him,)  he  very  pernicious  to  those  Indians  that  now  assisted 
us,  the  said  Indians,  (on  these  considerations,  and  the  mischiefs  and  mur- 
thers  he  had  done  during  this  war,)  permitted  to  put  him  to  death.*  And  that* 
aD  mi^t  share  in  the  glory  of  destroying  so  great  h  prince,  and  con^e  under 
the  ohiigation  of  fidelity,  each  to  other,  me  Pequodi^  shot  him,  the  Mc  hogins 
cut  off  nis  head  and  quartered  his  body,  and  the  JW  ^y^'^'ofts  men  med'^  tht 
fire  and  burned  his  (quarters,  and,  as  a  token  of  theii*  lo  3  and  fidelity  tc  the 
English,  presented  his  head  to  the  council  at  Hartford!  ^ 

•£a/j\c4  fro  A*  was  a  Wampanoag,  and  one  of  PMUf^s  iivst  famous  copn* 
sellers  and  captains.  He  was  his  fast  fiiend,  and  resistev^  as  long  as  thei'e 
was  a  beam  of  hope ;  and  when  at  last  every  chance  of  sv  cccss  had  fniled, 
be  gave  himself  up  in  the  most  heroic  manner,  as  will  appear  in  the  follow- 
ing account 

At  the  swamp,  when  Philip  was  killed,  he  escaped  with  nK>s!  vH**  his  men, 
as  has  been  related,  by  his  thoroughly  understanding  ttie  sitUiton  of  his 
enemies.  **  Perceiving  (savs  ObircA)  they  were  waylaid  on  the  eajt  side  of 
the  swamp,  tacked  short  about  One  of  the  enemy,  who  seemed  to  be  a 
great  surly  old  fellow,  hallooed  with  a  loud  voice,  and  often  called  out,  I-oo' 
ta^  I-oo-iaih,  Captain  Church  called  to  his  Indian  Pder,  f  and  asked  him 
who  tliat  was  that  called  so.  He  answered  that  it  was  old  w^nnatron,  PhUijP$ 
great  captain,  calling  on  his  soldiers  to  stand  to  it,  and  fight  stoutly.'* 

« Captain  Church  liad  been  but  little  while  at  Plirnouth,  [ailer  the  death 
of  PhUipy]  before  a  post  from  Rehoboth  came  to  inform  the  governor  that 
old  Annavjon^  PhUip^s  chief  captain,  was  with  his  company  ranging  about 
their  woods,  and  was  very  offensive  and  pernicious  to  Reholioth  and 
Swansey.  Captain  Church  was  immediately  sent  for  again,  and  ti^ated  with 
to  enga^  in  one  expedition  more.  He  told  them  their  encoiurogement  was 
so  poor,  he  feared  his  soldiers  would  be  dull  about  going ^again.  But  being 
a  hearty  friend  to  the  cause,  he  rallies  again,  goes  to  Mr.  JcSez  litwlandy  his 
old  lieutenant,  and  some  of  his  soldiers  that  used  to  go  out  with  him,  told 
them  how  the  case  was  circumstanced,  and  that  he  had  intelligence  of  old 
AnnatoorCs  walk  and  haunt,  and  wanted  hands  to  hunt  him.  They  did  not 
want  much  entreating,  but  told  him  they  would  go  with  him  as  long  as 
there  was  an  Indian  left  in  the  woods.  He  moved  and  ranged  through  the 
woods  to  Pocasset" 

In  the  early  part  of  this  expedition,  some  of  Captain  Churches  Indian 
scouts  captured  a  number  of  JinnavoarCs  company,  but  from  whom  they 
could  learn  nothing  of  the  old  chief^  only  that  ne  did  not  lodge  **'  twice  in  a 
place." 

**  Now  a  certain  Indian  soldier,  that  Captiun  CTbttrdk  had  gained  over  to 
be  on  his  side,  prayed  that  he  might  have  liberty  to  go  and  fetch  in  his 
father,  who,  he  said,  was  about  four  miles  fi*om  that  place,  in  a  swamp,  with 
no  other  than  a  young  squaw.  Captain  Churdi  inclined  to  go  with  hinu 
thinking  it  might  be  in lus  way  to  gain  some  intelligence  of  Annawon;  and 
so  taking  one  Englishman  and  a  few  Indians  with  him,  leaving  the  rest 
there,  he  went  with  his  new  soldier  to  look  his  father.  When  he  came  to 
the  swamp,  he  bid  the  Indian  fo  and  see  if  he  could  find  his  father.  He 
was  no  sooner  gone,  but  Captam  Church  discovered  a  track  coming  down 
out  of  the  woods,  upon  whicn  he  and  his  little  company  lay  close,  some  on 
one  side  of  the  track,  and  some  on  the  other.  They  heard  the  Indian 
soldier  making  a  howling  for  his  fiither,  and  at  length  somebody  answered 
him ;  but  while  they  were  listening,  they  thought  they  heatd  somebody  com- 
ing towards  them.  Presently  they  saw  an  old  man  coming  up,  with  a  gun 
on  his  shoulder,  and  a  young  woman  following  in  the  track  which  they  lay 
by.  Thev  let  them  come  between  theni,  and  men  started  up  and  laid  hold 
oi*  them  both.  Captain  Church  immediately  examined  them  apart,  telling 
them  what  they  must  trust  to  if  they  told  false  stories.  He  asked  the  young 
woman  what  company  they  came  from  last  She  said  from  Captain  Jhmar 
t0Oi^s.    He  asked  her  how  many  were  in  company  with  him  when  she  left 

*  Tbif  teeiDS  to  ut  the  hkmI  probable  aecoant  of  ibe  affair  of  all  we  have 
t  The  fOD  of  Awashonks,  it  ii  supposed. 
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Um.  She  mid  *^ty  or  nxhr.'  He  aiked  her  how  many  milee  it  was  to  the 
place  where  she  left  him.  She  said  she  did  not  understand  miles,  hut  he  was 
*  up  in  Squannaconk  swamp.  The  old  man,  who  had  been  one  of  PhSiy^g 
council,  upon  examinatioti,  gave  exactly  the  same  account"  On  bemg 
asked  whether  they  could  get  there  that  night,  answered,  <*  If  we  go  pres- 
ently, and  traTel  stoutly,  we  may  ffet  there  oy  sunset"  The  old  man  said 
he  was  of  Annau>orC$  company,  and  that  Amiawon  had  sent  him  down  to 
find  some  Indians  that  were  gone  down  into  Mount  Hope  neck  to  kill  pro- 
visions. Captain  Chtrck  let  him  know  that  that  company  were  all  his 
prisoners. 

The  Indian  who  had  been  permittpd  to  go  after  his  fhtfaer,  now  returned 
with  him  and  another  man.  Captain  Churek  was  now  i^t  great  Voss  what  he 
should  do.  He  was  unwilling  to  miss  of  so  ffood  an  opportunity  of  giving 
a  finishing  blow  to  the  Indian  power.  He  had,  as  himself  says,  but  ^  half  a 
dozen  men  beside  himself,"  and  yet  was  under  the  necessitr  of  sending 
some  one  back  to  give  Lieutenant  Howlandy  whom  he  left  at  the  old  fort  in 
Pocasset,  notice,  if  he  should  proceed.  But,  without  wasting  time  in  pon- 
dering upon  what  course  to  pursue,  he  put  the  (question  to  his  meiL 
''whether  they  Mrould  willingly  go  with  him  and  give  .^nnauMm  a  visit* 
All  answered  in  the  affirmative,  but  reminded  him  **  that  they  knew  this 
Caj>tain  Annawon  was  a  great  soldier ;  that  he  had  been  a  valiant  captain 
under  •^BuhmemUn,  [W6o9ameqmnj]  PkUxp^s  father;  and  that  he  had  been 
PkUif^s  chieftain  all  this  war."  Aiid  they  ftirther  told  Captain  Owrdif  (and 
these  men  knew  him  well,)  that  he  was  **  a  very  subtle  man,  of  great  resolu- 
tion, and  had  often  said  that  he  would  never  be  taken  alive  by  the  Elnfflish.* 

They  also  reminded  him  that  those  with  ^^nmoan  were  **  resolute  fellows^ 
•ome  of  PkUijPs  chief  soldiers,"  and  very  much  feared  that  to  make  the 
attempt  with  such  a  handfiil  of  soldiers,  would  be  hazardous  in  the  extreme^ 
But  nothing  could  shake  the  resolution  of  Captain  Chun^  who  remarked 
\o  them,  *^  mat  he  had  a  long  time  sought  for  •^niiatMm,  but  in  vain,"  and 
doubted  not  in  ihe  least  but  rrovidence  would  protect  them.  All  with  one 
consent  now  desired  to  proceed. 

A  man  by  the  name  of  €ook^  belonging  to  Plimouth,  was  the  only 
Englishman  in  the  company,  except  the  captain.  Captain  Church  asked 
Mr.  Cook  what  his  opinion  of  the  undertaking  was.  He  made  no  other  reply 
than  this :  "I  am  never  aftnid  of  ^oin^  any  where  when  you  are  with  me." 
The  Indian  who  brought  in  his  fttmer  mformed  Captain  Vkureh,  that  it  was 
impossible  for  him  to  take  his  horse  with  him,  which  he  had  brought  thus 
fiu-.  He  therefore  sent  him  and  his  father,  with  the  horse,  back  to  Lieuten- 
ant Hotdandf  and  ordei^  them  to  tell  htm  to  take  his  prisoners  immediately 
to  Taunton,  and  then  to  come  out  the  next  morning  in  the  Rehoboth  road, 
where,  if  alive,  he  hoped  to  meet  him. 

Things  beins  thus  settled,  all  were  ready  for  the  jomrney.  Captain  C%urdi 
turned  to  the  old  man,  whom  he  took  with  the  young  woman,  and  asked 
feiiii  whether  he  would  be  theur  pilot  He  said,' "You  havinff  given  me  my 
life,  I  am  under  obligations  to  serve  you."  They  now  marched  for  Squan- 
naconk. In  leading  the  way,  this  old  man  would  travel  so  much  faster  than 
the  rest,  as  sometunes  to  be  nearly  out  of  sight,  and  consequently  might 
have  escaped  without  fear  of  being  recaptured,  but  he  was  true  to  his  word, 
and  would  stop  until  his  wearied  mllowers  came  up. 

Having  travelled  through  swamps  and  thickets  until  the  sun  was  settings 
the  pilot  ordered  a  stop.  The  captain  asked  him  if  he  had  made  any  dis- 
covery. He  said,  "  About  that  hour  of  the  day,  Annawon  usually  sent  out 
his  scouts  to  see  if  the  coast  was  clear,  and  as  soon  as  it  began  to  grow 
dark  the  scouts  returned,  and  then  we  may  move  securely."  When  it  was 
sufHciently  dark,  and  they  were  about  to  proceed,  Captam  CMircA  sAed  the 
old  man  if  he  would  take  a  gun  and  fight  for  him.  He  bowed  very  low, 
and  said,  "I  pray  you  not  to  impose  such  a  thing  upon  me  as  to  fight  against 
Captain  Annawon^  my  old  fiiend,  but  I  will  go  along  with  you,  and  be  helpfiil 
to  you,  and  will  lay  hands  on  any  man  that  shall  oSer  to  hurt  you."    Tney 

*  Caleb,  doubUeu,  who  was  present  1  the  tine  PhiHp  wbm  kiUed. 
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bad  proceeded  but  a  riiort  q>ace,  when  thej  heard  a  noise,  which  they 
concluded  to  be  the  poundmg  of  a  mortar.  This  warned  them  that  tliey 
were  in  the  Ticinity  of  Atmmoon^s  retreat.  And  here  it  will  be  very  proper 
lo  giro  a  description  of  it.  It  is  situated  in  the  south-easterly  comer  of 
Reboboth,  about  ei^ht  miles  from  Taunton  Ghreen,  a  few  ro<ls  m>m  the  road 
which  leads  to  Prondence,  and  on  the  south-easterly  side  of  it.  If  a  straight 
line  were  drawn  from  Taunton  to  Providence,  it  would  pass  very  nearly 
over  this  place.  Within  the  limits  of  an  immense  swamp  of  nearly  1000 
acres,  there  is  a  small  piece  of  upland,  separated  from  the  main  only  by  a 
brook,  which  in  some  seasons  is  diy.  This  island,  as  we  may  call  it,  is 
nearly  covered  with  an  enormous  rocK,  which  to  this  day  is  called  AnnaworCs 
Bodu  Its  south-east  side  presents  an  almost  perpendicular  precipice,  and 
rises  to  the  height  of  25  or  30  feet  The  north-west  side  is  very  sloping, 
and  easy  of  ascent,  being  at  an  angle  of  not  more  than  35  or  40°.  A  more 
^oomy  and  hidden  recess,  even  now,  although  the  forest  tree  no  longer 
waves  over  it,  could  hardly  be  found  by  any  inhabitant  of  the  wiMemess. 

When  they  arrived  near  the  foot  of  the  rock,  Captain  Chunky  with  two 
•f  his  Indian  soldiers,  crept  to  the  top  of  it,  from  whence  they  could  see 
distinctly  the  situation  of  the  whole  company,  by  the  li^ht  of  their  fires. 
They  were  divided  into  three  bodies,  and  lodged  a  short  distance  from  one 
another.  AimauHm$  camp  was  formed  by  felling  a  tree  against  the  rock, 
with  bushes  set  up  on  each  aide. 

**  He  passed,  in  the  heart  of  thai  ancient  wood^ 
««««««« 
Nor  paused,  lill  the  rock  where  a  vaulted  bed 
Had  been  hewn  of  old  for  the  kii^lv  dead 

Arose  on  his  midnight  way  '^— HsMAirs. 

With  him  lodged  his  son,  and  others  of  his  principal  men.  Their  gum 
were  discovered  standing  and  leaning  against  a  stick  resting  on  two  crotches, 
safely  covered  from  the  weather  by  a  mat.  Over  their  fires  were  pots  and 
kettles  boiling,  and  meat  roasting  u{M>n  their  spits.  Captain  Church  was 
now  at  some  loss  how  to  proceed,  seeing  no  possibility  of  gettins  down  the 
rock  without  discovery,  wnich  would  have  been  fatal.  He  therefore  creeps 
silently  back  again  to  the  foot  of  the  rock,  and  asked  the  old  man,  their 
pilot,  if  there  was  no  other  way  of  coming  at  them.  He  answered,  **  No ;" 
and  said  that  himself  and  all  others  belongmg  to  the  company  were  ordered 
to  come  that  way,  and  none  could  come  any  other  without  danger  of  be- 
infshot 

The  fiiiitful  mind  of  Chunk  was  no  longer  at  loss,  and  the  following  strata- 
gem was  put  in  successful  practice.  He  ordered  the  old  man  and  the  young 
woman  to  go  forward,  and  lead  the  way,  with  their  baskets  upon  their  iMicks, 
and  when  Annauxm  should  discover  them,  he  would  take  no  alarm,  knowinc 
them  to  be  those  he  had  lately  sent  forth  upon  discovery.  **  Captaiu  Chvrdi 
and  his  handful  of  soldiers  crept  down  also,  under  the  shadow  of  those  two 
and  their  baskets.  The  captain  himself  crept  close  behind  the  old  man,  with 
his  hatchet  in  his  hand,  and  stepped  over  the  young  man's  head  to  the  arms. 
The  young  Annawon  discoverinK  him,  whipped  hi?  blanket  over  his  heail,  and 
shrunk  up  in  a  heap.  The  old  Uaptain  Annawon  started  up  on  his  breech, 
and  cried  out  *  Howdh ! '  which  signified,  *  Welcom.' "  •  All  hope  of  escape 
was  now  fied  forever,  and  he  made  no  effort,  but  laid  himself  down  again  m 
perfect  silence,  while  his  captors  seciued  the  rest  of  the  company.  For  he 
supposed  the  English  were  tar  more  numerous  than  they  were,  and  before  he  0i 
was  undeceived,  bis  company  were  all  seciured. 

*  It  is  a  curious  fact,  that  among  the  tribes  of  the  west,  the  same  word  is  used  to  signiiy 
approbation :  thus,  when  a  speech  bad  been  made  to  some  in  that  tetntMf  which  pleased 
them,  ai the  end  ofeaoh  paragraph  tbey  would  exclaim,  **  Hook!  Hoahl"^  Wtid*»  TrwoeU 
im  America. 

The  £sct  becomes  stiU  more  curioiu  when  we  find  the  same  word  used  yet  farther  west-* 
area  on  the  North-west  Coast,  and  with  very  nearly  the  same  siniification.  See  Dixom*» 
Voyagt,  189,  4to.  London,  1789.  In  this  work  it  is  spelt  Whoah,  See,  abo,  Bmmqf» 
Toyages,  i.  M6,  aad  Cddaet  Fire  Natiens,  K.  96. 
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One  cirernnflCance  mach  facilitated  this  dariof  project  It  has  been  before 
nientione<],  that  they  heard  the  pounding  of  a  mortar,  on  their  approach. 
This  continued  during  their  descent  down  the  rock.  A  squaw  was  pounding 
ffreen  dried  com  for  their  supper,  and  when  she  ceased  pounding,  to  turn 
3ie  com,  they  ceased  to  proceed,  and  when  she  pounded  aeain,  they  moved. 
This  was  the  reason  they  were  not  heard  as  they  lowered  themselves  down, 
from  crag  to  eng,  supported  by  small  bushes  that  grew  from  the  seams 
of  the  r^Jc  The  pounded  com  served  afterwards  for  a  supper  to  the 
captors. 

Annatff<m  would  not  have  been  taken  at  this  time  but  for  the  treachery 
of  those  of  his  own  company.  And  weU  may  Oieir  Lucem  exclaim,  as  did 
the  Raman  f 

**  A  race  renowned,  Ibe  world's  victorioai  lords, 
Turned  on  themselves  with  their  own  hmtile  swords."— i?oioe'«  Tram* 

fllie  two  companies  situated  at  a  short  distance  from  the  rock  knew  not  the 
&te  of  their  captain,  imtil  those  sent  by  Ckwrdi  announced  it  to  them.  And, 
to  prevent  then*  making  resistance,  thev  were  told,  that  Captain  Chunk  had 
encompassed  them  with  his  army,  and  that  to  make  resistance  would  be 
immediate  death ;  but  if  they  all  submitted  peaceably,  thev  should  have  good 
quarter.  **  Now  they  bcin^  old  acquaintance,  and  many  Vf  them  relations,* 
readily  consented :  delivering  up  their  gims  and  hatchets,  they  were  all  con- 
ducted to  head-quarters. 

^Things  being  thus  far  settled,  Captain  Ckuark  asked  Annawon  what 
he  had  for  supper,  *  for,'  said  he, '  I  am  come  to  sup  with  you.' "  Awnmoon 
replied,  "  TcaHmd^  with  a  "  big  voice,"  and,  looking  around  upon  his  women, 
ordered  them  to  hasten  and  provide  Captain  Chxarch  and  his  company  some 
supper.  He  asked  Captain  Church  **  whether  he  would  eat  cow  beef  or 
horse  beef"  Church  smd  he  would  prefer  cow  beef  It  was  soon  ready, 
and,  by  th^  aid  of  some  salt,  he  had  in  his  pocket,  he  made  a  good  metu. 
And  here  it  should  be  told,  that  a  small  ba^  of  salt  (which  he  carried  in 
his  pocket)  was  the  only  provision  he  took  with  him  upon  this  expedition. 

When  supper  was  over.  Captain  Church  set  his  men  to  watch,  telling  them 
if  they  would  let  him  sleep  two  hours,  they  should  sleep  all  the  rest  of  the 
night,  he  not  having  slept  any  for  36  hours  before ;  but  after  laying  a  half 
hour,  and  feeling  no  disposition  to  sleep,  from  the  momentous  cares  upon  his 
mind, — for,  as  Dr.  Young  says  in  the  Revenge, 

"  The  dead  alone,  in  saeh  a  nigfat,  can  rest, — **• 

'  he  looked  to  see  if  his  watch  were  at  their  posts,  but  they  were  all  fast  asleep. 
Annatoon  felt  no  more  like  sleeping  than  Churckf  and  they  lay  for  some  time 
looking  one  upon  the  other.  Church  spoke  not  to  ^^finatooriy  because  he 
could  not  speak  Indian,  and  thought  .^notM);!  could  not  speak  English,  but  it 
now  appeared  that  he  could,  from  a  conversation  they  hela  together.  Chwrdk 
had  laid  down  with  Annaioon  to  prevent  his  escape,  of  which,  however,  he 
did  not  seem  much  afraid,  for  after  they  had  laid  a  considerable  time,  Annawon 
got  up  and  walked  away  out  of  sight,  which  Church  considered  was  on  a 
common  occasion ;  but  being  gone  some  time,  **  he  began  to  suspect  some 
ill  design."  He  therefore  gathered  all  the  guns  close  to  himself,  and  lay  as 
close  as  he  possibly  could  under  young  Annawon^s  side,  that  if  a  shot  should 
^  be  made  at  nim,  it  must  endanger  the  life  of  young  Awnmoon  also.  After 
laying  a  while  in  great  suspense,  he  saw,  by  the  light  of  the  moon,  Anwtwon 
coming  with  something  in  his  hands.  When  he  had  got  to  Captain  CAurcft, 
he  knelt  down  before  him,  and,  after  presenting  him  what  he  had  brought, 
spoke  in  English  as  follows : — ^  Greed  captain,  you  have  kUUd  Philip,  and  coH' 
quered  his  counby.  For  I  hdieve  that  I  and  my  company  arc  the  last  that  war 
aa^aipst  the  Engltshj  so  suppose  the  war  is  ended  by  your  mecmsj  and  therefore 
these  Viings  belong  unto  y<mJ*  He  tHien  took  out  of  his  pack  a  beautifully 
wrought  belt,  which  belonged  to  PhUqt,  It  was  nine  inches  in  breadth,  and 
of  such  length,  as  when  put  about  the  shoulders  of  Captain  Churdij  if 
reached  to  his  ankles.    This  was  considered,  at  that  time,  of  great  value 
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being  embroidered  all  over  with  money,  that  is,  wampumpeag,*  of  varioiw 
colors,  curiously  wrought  into  figures  of  oirds,  beasts  and  flowers.  A  second 
belt,  of  no  less  exquisite  workmanship,  was  next  presented,  wliicli  bt^longed 
also  to  Philip.  This,  that  chief  used  to  ornament  bis  head  with  ;  from  the 
back  part  or  which  flowed  two  flags,  which  decorated  his  back.  A  third  was 
a  smsuler  one,  with  a  star  upon  the  end  of  it,  which  he  wore  upon  his  breast 
All  three  were  edsed  with  red  hair,  which,  Jhmmoon  said,  was  got  in  the 
country  of  the  Mohawks.  These  belts,  or  some  of  them,  it  is  b^^lieved,  re- 
main, at  this  day,  the  property  of  a  flunily  in  Swansey.  He  next  took  from 
bis  pack  two  horns  of  glazed  powder,  and  a  red  cloth  blanket    These,  it 

S spears,  were  all  that  remained  of  the  effects  of  the  ereat  chief  He  told 
aptain  Churth  that  those  were  PhUij^s  royalties,  which  he  was  wont  to  adoi  ^i 
himself  with,  when  he  sat  in  state,  and  he  thought  himself  happy  in  having 
an  opportuni^  to  present  them  to  him. 

The  remainder  of  the  night  they  spent  in  discourse,  in  which  ^nawon 
*'gave  an  account  of  what  mighty  success  he  had  had  formerly  in  wars 
against  many  nations  of  Indians,  when  he  served  Asxthmtquin,  Philips 
fcther." 

Morning  being  come,  they  took  up  their  march  for  Taunton.  In  the  way 
tbey  met  Lieutenant  HotoUmd,  according  to  appointment,  at  his  no  small  sur- 
prise. They  lodged  at  Taunton  that  night  The  next  day  "  Capt  Church 
took  old  Jitmawony  and  half  a  dozen  Indian  soldiers,  and  his  own  men,  and 
went  to  Rhode  Island ;  the  rest  were  sent  to  Plimouth,  under  Lieutenant 
Howland, 

'  Annauwt,  it  is  said,  had  confessed  *<  that  he  had  put  to  death  several  of  the 
English,  that  had  been  taken  alive ;  ten  in  one  day,  and  could  not  deny  but 
that  some  of  them  had  been  tortured ;"!  ^^^  therefore  no  mercy  was  to  be 
expected  from  those  into  whose  hands  he  had  now  fallen.  His  captor,  Captain 
Churchy  did  not  mean  that  he  should  have  been  put  to  death,  and  had  en- 
treated hard  for  him ;  but  in  his  absence  from  Plimouth,  not  long  after,  he 
was  remorselessly  executed.  We  shall  again  have  occasion  to  advert  to  the 
execution  ofAnnauHm,  and  shall  now  pass  to  consider  the  events  in  the  life 
of  a  sachem  of  nearly  equal  interest 

Ql7AV.\liPIY  was  by  birth  a  noble  Narraganset,  being  the  son  of  Cogina* 
man,  otherwise  Corycmaqwmd,  who  was  nephew  to  Canonicus,  Therefore 
ARatUunnomoh  was  uncle  to  Ouinnapint  and  Canonicvs  was  his  great  uncle.   , 

We  find  his  name  spelled  in  almost  every  possible  way,  and  for  the 
amusement  of  the  reader  will  offer  a  few  of  them — ^uanopiriy  Qiconopin, 

Sunnaptn,  Quanitoptn,  Quenoquiriy  Panoamn,  Sotoa^onishj  and  Ouanqnru 
is  name  has  also  been  confounded  with  that  of  Qwnaperiy  the  **  old  queen  " 
of  Narrajranset 

In  167^  Quinnaptn  confirmed,  by  a  vmting,  the  sale  of  a  tract  of  land  pre- 
viously granted  by  Coginaquany  bis  father. 

This  sachem  took  part  with  the  Wampanoags  in  PhUip^s  war,  and  from 
the  punishment  which  the  English  executed  upon  him,  on  his  falling  into 
their  hands,  we  mav  suppose  he  acted  well  his  part  in  that  war,  although  blit 
little  is  recorded  of  him  by  the  historians  of  that  period.  From  Mrs.  Row- 
landsorCs  account  of  him,  we  must  conclude  he  was  not  wanting  in  attentions 
to  the  fair  sex,  as  he  had  certainly  three  wives,  one  of  whom  was  a  sister  of 
Wootonekanuske ;  consequently  he  was,  according  to  the  English  method  of 
cidculating  relationships,  brother-in-law  to  the  famous  Metwcom/d  himself. 

^uinnapin  was  one  of  the  chiefs  who  directed  the  attack  on  Lancaster, 
the  10  FeD.  1675,  O.  S.,  and  he  purchased  Mrs.  Rmdandmm  from  a  Naragan- 
tet  Indian  who  had  seized  her  when  she  came  out  of  the  garrison,  among 
the  captives  of  that  place.  And  it  was  this  circumstance  which  caused  her 
to  notice  him  in  her  Narrative.  |  fVeUimorCy  whom  she  mentions  in  the  follow- 
mg  extract,  as  his  wife,  we  have  said,  was  WedctmoOy  the  "queen  of  Pocasset" 

In  tlie  winter  of  1676,  when  the  Narragansets  were  at  such  **  great  straits,** 
from  the  loss  of  their  provisions,  in  the  great  swamp  fight,  (**  com  being  two 

•  An  Iroquois  word  signifjing  a  nuucU.     Gordon*t  HxH.  Pennsylvania,  pag^  698. 

t  Hmbbati,  Nor,  108.  X  Mr.  WiUanPt  editioa  ofil,  (p.  ^.)  Lancaster,  1828. 
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BbDlingB  a  pint  with  tbem,**)  the  EDslish'  tried  to  bring  about  a  peace  with 
them ;  but  their  terms  were  too  harc^  or  some  other  cause  prevented.  ^  O^ 
rwnchd  and  Panoquin  said  they  would  ^ht  it  out,  to  the  last  man,  rather 
than  thev  would  become  servants  to  the  English."  *  A  truly  noble  resolution, 
and  well  worthy  of  the  character  we  have  of  CanancheL 

^My  master  (says  Mrs.  RotUandson)  had  three  squaws,  living  sometimes 
with  one  and  sometimes  with  another.  Onux,  this  old  sauaw  at  whose  wig- 
wam 1  was,  and  with  whom  my  master  [Quinnapirij  had  been  these  three 
weeks.  Another  was  ffdHtnon,  with  whom  I  had  lived  and  served  all  this 
while.  A  severe  and  proud  dame  she  was ;  bestowing  every  day  in  dressing 
herself  near  as  much  time  as  any  of  the  gentry  of  the  land — powdering  her 
hair  and  painting  her  face,  going  with  her  necklaces,  with  jewels  in  her  earsi 
and  bracelets  upon  her  hands.  When  she  had  dressed  herself^  her  work 
was  to  make  girdles  of  wampum  and  beads.  The  third  squaw  [or  wife]  was 
a  young  one,  by  whom  he  had  two  papooses"! 

While  the  Narragansets  and  Nipmucks  were  encamped  at  a  place  on  Con- 
necticut River  at  considerable  distance  above  Northampton,  perhaps  near  aa 
fiy  as  Bellows  Falls,  Mrs.  Rovdandson  says,  **My  master's  maid  came  home: 
she  had  been  gone  three  weeks  into  the  Narragauset  countrv  to  fetch  com, 
where  they  had  stored  up  some  in  the  ground.  Sht  brought  home  abovi  a 
peck  and  a  half  of  com^ ! 

We  shall  relate,  in  the  Life  of  A*e;Mme(,  the  mission  of  Mr.  Hoar  to  PhSk^ 
quarters  for  the  redemption  of  Mrs.  RotUandsoru    This  was  not  long  after 
Sudbury  fight,  and  the  Indians  were  preparing  to  commemorate  it  by  a  great 
dance,  **  which  was  carried  on  by  eight  of  them,  (as  Mrs.  J^  relates,]  four  men 
and  four  squaws ;  my  master  and  mistress  [ijiiinnaptn  and  H'eetamoo]  being 
twa    He  was  dressed  in  his  Holland  shirt,  with  great  stockings,  his  garters 
hung  round  with  shUlings^  and  had  girdles  of  wampom  upon  his  head  and 
idiouldera    She  bad  a  kearsey  coat,  covered  with  girdles  of  toampom  from 
the  loins  upward.    Her  arms,  from  her  elbows  to  her  hands,  were  covered 
with  bracelets ;  there  were  handfuls  of  necklaces  about  her  neck,  and  sev- 
eral sorts  of  jewels  in  her  ears.    She  had  fine  red  stockings,  and  white  shoes^ 
her  hair  tiowdered,  and  her  face  painted  red,  that  was  always  before  black. 
And  all  the  dancers  were  afler  the  same  manner.    There  were  two  othen 
■inffing  and  knocking  on  a  kettle  for  their  music    They  kept  hopping  up 
and  down  one  afler  another,  with  a  kettle  of  water  in  the  midst,  standing 
warm  upon  some  embers,  to  drink  of  when  they  were  dry.    They  held  on 
till  almost  night,  throwing  out  their  wampom  to  the  stander^by.    At  night 
I  asked  them  again,  if  I  should  go  home :  they  all  as  one  said,  No,  except  mj 
husband  would  come  for  me.    When  we  were  lain  down,  my  master  went 
out  of  the  wigwam,  and  by  and  by  sent  in  an  Indian  called  Jamts-tht-printer^ 
who  told  Mr.  Hoar,  that  my  master  would  let  me  go  home  to-niorrow,  if  he 
would  let  him  have  one  pint  of  liquor.    Then  Mr.  Hoar  called  his  own 
Indians,  Tom  and  Peter,  and  bid  them  all  go  and  see  if  be  would  promise  it 
before  them  three ;  and  if  he  would  he  should  have  it,  which  he  did,  and  had 
it    Philip  smelling  the  business,  called  me  to  him,  and  asked  me  what  I 
would  give  him,  to*  tell  me  some  good  news,  and  to  speak  a  good  word  for 
me,  that  I  might  go  home  to-morrow?    I  told  I  «m  I  could  not  tell  what  to 
give  him,  I  would  anv  thing  I  had,  and  asked  him  what  he  would  have.    He 
Baid  two  coats  and  20  shilnngs  in  money,  half  a  bushel  of  seed  com,  and 
some  tobacco.    I  thanked  him  for  his  love,  but  1  knew  that  good  news  as  well 
as  that  crafty  fox.     My  master,  afler  he  had  his  drink,  quickly  came  ranting 
into  the  wigwam  again,  and  called  for  Mr.  HooTj  drinking  to  £im  and  saying 
he  xoaM  a  good  man ;  and  then  again  he  would  say,  Hang  nim  a  rogue.    Being 
almost  drunk,  he  would  drink  to  him,  and  yet  presently  say  he  should  be 
hanged.    Then  he  called  for  me ;  I  trembled  to  near  him,  and  yet  I  was  fain 
to  go  to  him,  and  he  drank  to  me,  shewing  no  incivility.    He  was  the  first 
Lulian  I  saw  drtuik,  all  the  time  I  was  among  them.    At  last  his  squaw  ran 
*ait,  and  he  after  her,  round  the  wigwam,  with  his  money  jingliug  at  hit 


'  Huhhard,  t  Narrative,  63, 64. 
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kneea,  but  she  escaped  him ;  but  having  an  old  squaw,  he  ran  to  her,"*  and 
troubled  the  others  no  more  that  night 

A  day  or  tvvo  after,  the  mgamores  had  a  council,  or  general  cotfK,  as  they 
called  It,  in  which  the  giving  up  of  Mrs.  IL  was  debated.  All  seemed  to 
consent  for  her  to  go,  except  Pmlip,  who  would  not  come  to  the  counciL 
However,  she  was  soon  dismissed,  and  some  who  were  at  first  opposed  to  her 
ffoing,  seemed  now  to  rejoice  at  it  They  shook  her  by  the  hanu,  and  asked 
her  to  send  them  some  tobacco,  and  some  one  thing  and  some  another. 

When  the  extensive  s^em  of  war  carried  on  by  Pf**f^  was  broken  in  the 
west  by  intestine  bickerings,  ^umrunnn  returned  with  JP/I^JP  to  his  country 
of  the  Wampanoags.  About  the  ena  of  July,  1676s  Captain  vhwrdi  learned  by 
a  captive  squaw  that  QutniMig»m  and  Philip  were  in  a  ''great  cedar  swamp ^ 
near  Aponaganset  with  *<  abundance  of  Indians."  This  news,  toother  with 
a  discoveiT  the  captain  soon  after  made,  induced  him  to  leave  that  country 
without  disturbing  so  formidable  an  enemy.  Soon  after,  ^mrmapin  escaped 
fiom  a  company  of  Bridge  water  men,  who  killed  .^it^oii^Mnn,  as  he  and 
PhiUj^9  com|>any  were  crossing  Taunton  River.  The  next  day,  €%tircA  piuv 
sued  him,  but  he  effected  his  escape. 

Not  long  after  this,  he  was  taken,  and,  immediately  after  the  war,  25 
August,  was  sliot  at  Newport  in  R.  Island.  It  appears  that  QutniMmin  had 
had  some  difficulty  with  the  R.  Island  people,  who,  some  time  betbre  the 
war,  had  cast  niin  into  prison;  but  that  by  sonne  means  he  had  escaped, 
and  become  active  in  the  war.  He  was  reported  *^f\.  youug  lusty  tochem, 
and  a  very  rogue."  f  A  court-martial  was  held  at  Newport,  R.  I.,  on  the 
34  Au^st,  1676,  by  the  governor  and  assistants  of  that  colony,  for  the  trial 
of  Qtonna/mi,  or  Sowagonishj  as  he  was  sometimes  called,  and  several  others. 
He  was  charged  with  adhering  to  PhUvp  in  the  war,  which  he  confessed, 
and  owned  he  was  in  the  Narraganset  Swamp  fight  of  December,  1675,  and 
next  in  command  to  Canonchet ;  whereupon  he  was  sentenced  to  be  shot  the 
next  day.  A  brother  of  his,  who  had  but  one  eye,  named  Sunkt^unasuCy  had 
the  same  sentence  passed  upon  him.  Afhamattan,  another  brother,  was 
tried,  but  at  that  time  received  no  sentence.! 

TUSP^QUIATy  YfhoBe  biography  we  shall  next  pursue,  was  oneof  P^ti^t 
most  faithful  captains,  and  sachem  of  Assawomset,  as  we  have  before  had 
occasion  to  notice,  in  speaking  of  John  Sassamon,  His  name  in  printed 
accounts  differs  but  little,  and  is  abbreviated  from  ffatuspamiin.  Also  in  our 
life  of^  Tatoson  it  was  necessary  to  speak  of  this  chief.  From  a  survey  of 
the  deeds  which  he  executed  of  various  large  tracts  of  land,  it  is  evident 
his  sachemdom  was  very  extensive.  It  will  be  necd^sary  to  glance  at  some 
of  the  conveyances  of  fratuapaquin  for  several  reasons,  the  principal  of  whiclli 
is,  that  the  part  he  acted  in  the  great  drama  of  1675  and  1676  may  not  be  • 
underrated.  His  conveyances  to  the  Reverend  John  Sassamon  and  his  fiimily 
are  already  related. 

On  9  August,  1667,  ^  TStsvequin,  otherwise  called  the  BlacksachsmJ^  for 
£4,  sells  to  Henry  Wood  of  Pli  mouth  his  right  and  title  to  the  land  on  the 
east  side  of  ^'Namnssakett"  Riv^,§  bounded  ''on  one  end"  by  the  pond, 
called  Black-saehem^s  Pondy  or,  in  Indian,  WdnpaweuU ;  on  the  other  end,  by 
a  little  pond  called  AsnemscutL     How  mucn  was  included  in  the  given  i 
bounds,  IS  not  mentioned,  nor  could  we  now  by  the  description  possibly 
tell  how  far  said  tract  extended  back  from  the  river.     With  Tvapamnn^, 
bis  wife,  Jbney^  signed  this  deed,  and  it  was  witnessed  only  by  two  English- 
men. ^^ 

On  17  July,  1669,  Tutpaquin  and  his  son  William  sell  for  £10  a  tract  or 
parcel  of  land  near  **  Assowampsett,"  half  a  mile  wide,  and  *^  in  length  from 
nid  ponds  to  Dartmouth  path.''  Besides  two  English,  Samud  Henry,  Daniel ' 
and  Old  Harry  were  witnesses.  Experience  MilMl,  Henry  Sanutson,  of  Duxv 
borough,  Thomas  IMtUj  of  Marshfield,  and  7*homas  Paine^  of  Kastham,  were 
die  purchasers. 

•  Narnitive,  75—76. 

t  C*puun  Mort^i  aceoant  of  **  Tho  Wvr  in  N.  E.  visibly  ended/'  lU.  in  our  Iin>iA9- 
CaaoH  icLK.  t  Pottff^i  Narragaaiei,  98r 

t  He,  howeTer,  reserved  the  right  **  to  gett  eeder  barke  ia  the  8waaip«.f 
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June  10, 1670,  Tuspaqmnand  his  son  WSliam  sold  for  £6,  to  Edt9ard  Oem 
<*in  the  behalf  of  the  court  of  Pliraouthi''  <*aU  that  our  meddow  that  lyetb 
Id  or  neare  the  town  of  Middleberry,"  on  the  west  side  of  a  tract  belonging 
to  John  JUdtn  and  Cowdoaii  SouUwforUk,  **  and  is  between  Assowanisett  Pond 
and  Taunton  path,  being  in  three  parsells  vpon  three  brookes;**  aJso  another 
parcel  on  the  other  side  of  Taunton  path.  Witnessed  by  **  JhwU^  the  wife 
of  Tugpaqwn^  and  two  English. 

30  June,  1673,  Tunwndny  ^  sachem  of  Namassakett,  and  Mantotvapud 
alias  mUiam  his  8on,'^sell  to  Eckoard  Gray  and  Josias  ffinslotOy  lands  on 
the  easterly  side  of  Assowamsett,  to  begin  where  Naniasket  River  falleth 
out  of  the  pond,  and  so  south  by  the  pond ;  thence  by  perishable  bounds 
to  7Si8paqum^8  Pond,  and  so  home  to  the  lands  formerly  sold  to  Henry 
WoodL 

3  July,  1673,  Tuspaqwn  and  hb  son  WUUam  sell  to  Benjamin  Church  of 
Duxborough,  bouse  carpenter,  and  John  Tompon  of  Barnstable,  lands  about 
Middleborough,  for  which  they  paid  him  £15.  It  is  described  as  ^  lying  act 
and  neare  the  township  of  Middleberry,''  bounded  westerly  by  a  river  c^led 
Monhiggen,  which  runs  into  a  pond  called  Qmsqvuuettf  and  so  by  a  cedar 
•wamp  to  TSupa^nn^s  Pond;  thence  by  Henry  WoofTs  land  to  a  place 
called  PochaboquiU,  Nahudset  River  is  named  as  a  noilhem  boundary ;  and 
tiie  two  "  places  "  called  Tvscomanest  and  Maasapanoh  are  also  named,  like- 
wise a  pond  called  Sniptwstt,  and  a  "  river's  mouth  called  Tvppatuett  which 
runneth  into  a  pond  called  ^y^JttavHuihett^  Two  English,  Sam  Harry^  and 
Joseph  of  NamasketyWere  witnesses. 

1  November  1673,  WiUiam  Wahupaquin,  Jissaweta,  T\ihia8  and  Bewat,  for 
£10  sell  to  three  English  of  Barnstable  a  tract  of  land  bounded  by  Que- 
taquash  Pond  northerly,  by  Quetac^uash  River  easterly,  Snepetuitt  Pond,  &>c 

14  May,  1675,  the  two  Tusoaqumr,  father  and  son,  "  make  over  to  John 
TojnpBon^  Co^isiani  SotUhworth**  and  others,  of  Middleborough,  **all  that  tract 
of  land  which  we  now  have  in  possession,  called  commonly  As8ovoamaei 
neck  or  necks,  and  places  adjacent/'  as  a  securiw  asainst  the  claims  of  others^ 
&c.  of  other  lands  deeded  at  the  same  time ;  i^  therefore,  they  are  not  dis- 
turbed in  the  possession  of  the  former  lands  deeded,  then  they  ^  are  not  to 
be  outed  of  Assawamsett  neck."  PoUatoo,  alias  Daniel,  Poymany  Pagatty*  alias 
Jotjmhf  were  witnesses. 

For  the  land  deeded  tbey  received  £33,  *^  sterling."  It  consisted  of  uplands 
and  meadows  about  the  pond  called  Atmpoilet,  Qut<tcia,t  Slc^  and,  judging 
from  the  price  paid,  was,  no  doubt,  a  very  large  tract 

Thus  are  a  few  of  the  acts  of  fVatuspa^iuin  sketched  previous  to  the  wan 
We  are  now  to  trace  liis  operations  in  qmte  another  sphere.  In  our  opinion, 
Mr.  Hubbard  was  right  in  stylinj;  him  ^  the  next  noted  captain  fo  PkHtp,^  but 
erroneously  calls  (Hd  Tuipaqum  ^  the  Black-sachem's  son."  He  does  not 
appear  to  have  known  of  liie  son  William,  Indeed,  we  hear  nothing  of  him 
in  the  war,  but  it  is  probable  he  shared  the  fate  of  his  &ther. 

In  the  spring  of  1676,  Tuspaqyin  was  marching  from  place  to  place  with 
about  300  men,  and  was  doubtless  in  high  expectation  of  humbling  the 
pride  of  his  enemies,  and,  but  for  PkUip^s  western  disasters,  occasioned  by 
the  disaffection  of  his  Pocomptucks  and  others,  his  expectations  might  have 
been  realized.  It  was  doubtless  imder  his  direction  that  19  buildings  in 
Scituate  were  burnt  on  20  April ;  and  on  the  8  May,  had  not  a  shower  pre- 
vented, most,  if  not  all,  the  houses  in  Bridgewater  would  have  shared  the 
same  fate.  Tuspaqtdn  was  known  to  have  led  his  men  in  this  attack4 
The  inhabitants  exerted  themselves  to  repel  the  Indians,  but,  conscious  of 
their  strength,  they  maintained  their  ground  imtil  the  next  day,  when  they 
retreated.  Notwithstanding  the  rain,  they  succeeded  in  burning  17  buildings 
before  they  decanmed. 

On  11  May,  1676,  there  were  eleven  houses  and  ^ye  bams  binut  in  Plim« 
outh,  and  a  few  weeks  afler,  seven  houses  more  and  two  barns.    Tliese 

*  Two  Daines,  probably ;  but  in  tbe  MS.  there  it  no  comma  between,  as  is  oAen  the  ra^^o^ 
t  TXMcut^  ynbab]y  now. 

X  Mr.  Hmbbard  says,  (Nat  71.)  the  Indians  were  led  by  one  Tutguogen,  but  we  are  sau» 
•ied  TWjMfiim  b  meant. 
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were  probably  such  as  were  at  a  considerable  distance  from  the  village,  and 
had  chiefly  been  deserted.  This  *^  mischief"  was  attributed  to  ISiqfoquim 
and  his  men. 

About  this  time,  Ber^amin  Church  was  commissioned  by  the  goremmenl 
of  Plimouth  to  lead  parties  in  different  directions  over  the  colony ;  and  firom 
the  time  he  commenced  operations,  the  Indians  found  but  few  opportunitifes 
to  do  mischief  in  Plimoutn  colony. 

T\ispaquin  still  kept  his  ground  in  the  Assawomset  country,  and  for  a  long 
time  mimed  all  the  skill  Captain  Church  was  master  of  in  his  endeavors  to  take 
him  prisoner.  €%tircA  received  his  commission  24  July,  1676,  and  the  same 
night  set  out  on  an  expedition  against  7\ispaquiin,  His  Indian  scouts  brought 
him  before  da^  upon  a  company  of  his  people  in  Middleborough,  every  one 
of  whom  fell  mto  his  hands.  How  many  there  were.  Church  does  not  say. 
He  took  them  directly  to  Plimouth,  "and  disposed  of  them  all,**  except  "one 
Jeffhry,  who,  proving  very  ingenious  and  iaithiui  to  him  in  informing  where 
other  parcels  of  the  Indians  harbored,  Capt  Church  promised  him,  that  if 
he  continued  to  be  frithful  to  him,  he  should  not  be  sotd  out  of  the  country, 
but  should  be  his  waitinff  man,  to  take  care  of  his  horse,  &C.,  and  accord- 
infflv  he  served  him  iaithmlly  as  long  as  he  lived."  * 

Thus  strengthened  by  Thupaquin^s  own  men,  Chxtrdi  pursued  his  successes 
with  man ifbld  advantage.  There  was  a  small  tribe  residing?  near  MunponseC 
Pond,  which  was  next  captured  without  loss  on  either  side,  and  there  was 
henceforth  scarcely  a  week  passed  wherein  he  did  not  capture  some  of  these 
people. 

Not  long  aAer  this,  it  was  foimd  that  TVona^niw  had  encamped  about 
Assawomset,  and  Church  set  out  on  an  expedition  there ;  but  finding  (M 
Tugpaquin  was  ready  for  him  at  the  neck  between  the  two  great  ponds,  f  he 
was  glad  to  make  the  best  of  his  way  on  towards  Acushnet  and  Dartmouth. 
As  he  was  crossing  Assawomset  neck,  a  scout  from  TutpaqtdrCs  camp  fired 
upon  him,  but  did  nim  no  injury. 

Meanwliile  the  great  Axmiwon  having  been  suiprised  by  the  indefatigable 
Ckurdi^  Tuspaqmn  saw  no  chance  of  holding  out  long ;  he  therefore  appears 
afterwards  only  mtent  upon  keeping  out  of  the  way  of  the  English.  This 
could  not  he  long  reasonably  expected,  as  their  scouts  were  rangmg  in  eveiy 
direction. 

On  4  Sept  1676,  according  to  Churches  account,  TSispamdn^s  company 
were  encamped  near  Sippican,  doing  **  great  damage  to  the  English  in  kilt- 
ing their  cattle,  horses  and  swine.**  Tl^  next  day.  Church  ana  his  rangers 
were  in  their  neigfab<niiood,  and,  after  observing  their  situation,  which  was 
"  sitting  round  their  fires  in  a  thick  place  of  bruch,**!  in  seeming  safety,  the 
captain  "  ordered  every  man  to  creep  as  he  did ;  and  surrounded  them  by 
creeping  as  near  as  they  could,  till  they  should  be  discovered,  and  then  to 
run  on  upon  them,  and  take  them  alive,  if  possible,  (for  theur  prisoners  were 
their  pay.)  They  did  so,  taking  every  one  that  was  at  the  fires,  not  one 
es^iping.  Upon  examination,  they  agreed  in  their  story,  that  they  belonged 
to  Typo^urn,  who  was  goi^  with  Jofm  Bump  and  one  more  to  Agawom  and 
SipicaD  to  kill  horses,  and  were  not  expected  back  in  two  or  tlu'ee  days.''^ 
Church  proceeds:  ^  This  same  Tispaqum  had  been  a  great  captain,  and  the 
Indians  reported  that  he  was  such  a  great  pouwau,  [priest  or  coniurer,][  that 
no  bullet  could  enter  him.  Capt  Clwith  said  be  would  not  have  him  killed, 
for  there  was  a  war  broke  out  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  country,  and  he 
would  have  him  saved  to  go  with  them  to  fight  the  eastern  Indians.  Agree- 
ably, he  left  two  old  squaws  of  the  prisoners,  and  bid  them  tarry  there  until 
their  Captain  T^ispaqmn  returned,  and  to  tell  him,  that  Chwroi  had  been 
there,  and  had  taken  his  wife,  children  and  company,  and  carried  them 
down  to  Plymouth ;  and  would  spare  all  their  lives,  and  his  too,  if  he  would 

"■  I  I  ■  L  I  I  ■       ■ 

•  Omrch,  Narralim,  51. 

f  Just  below  where  Sampaomfi  tavern  bow  ttuidi. 

\  1  suspect  Mr.  Hubbard  mistakes  tbe  situfiiioa  of  this  place,  m  tayiag  it  was  **  u  LaJn^ 
Sam,  upon  Pocasset  neck.*'  Church  is  so  unrewarding  of  all  geompby,  that  it  is  quite  u^ 
certain  where  it  was.    If  it  were  near  Sippican,  it  waa  a  tonrway  from  any  pait  of  PoeaMtt 

t  By  Ihit  it*tecaa  tbe  pkee  nigbt  bava  beea  at  9u  oT  at  Tocassel. 
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oome  down  to  ihem  and  bring  the  other  two  that  were  with  him,  and  they 
■hould  be  his  soldiers,  &c  Capt  Church  then  returned  to  Plymouth,  leav- 
ing the  old  squaws  well  provided  for,  and  biaket  for  TSspaquin  when  he 
returned." 

This  Church  called  laying  a  trap  for  Thupaqumf  and  it  turned  out  as  he 
e]q)ected.  We  shall  now  see  with  what  laith  the  English  acted  on  this 
occasion.  Church  had  assured  him  that,  if  he  gave  himself  up,  he  should 
not  be  killed,  but  he  was  not  at  Flimouth  when  Tuspaquin  came  in,  having 
cone  to  Boston  on  business  for  a  few  days ;  *^  but  when  he  returned  he 
round,  to  his  gne£,  the  heads  of  Jbrnauxnif  TUpaqum,  d&c.  cut  off,  which 
were  the  last  of  PhUip^$  friends  " ! 

It  is  true  that  those  who  were  known  to  have  been  personally  engaged  in 
killing  the  English  were,  in  the  time  of  the  greatest  danger,  cut  off  from 
pardon  by  a  law;  that  time  had  now  passed  away,  and, like  many  other 
taws  of  exigency,  it  should  then  have  been  considered  a  dead  letter ;  leaving 
out  of  tlie  case  the  faith  and  promise  of  their  best  servant,  Churdu  View 
it,  therefore,  in  any  li^ht,  and  nothing  can  be  found  to  justify  this  flagrant 
inroad  upon  that  promise.  To  give  to  the  conduct  of  the  Plimouth  govern- 
ment a  pretext  K>r  this  murder,  (a  milder  expression  I  cannot  use,)  Mr. 
Bubbcoxl  says,  Thtspdqtdn  having  pretended  that  a  bullet  could  not  penetrate 
him,  trial  of  his  invulnerableness  was  resolved  upon.  So  he  was  placed  as 
a  mark  to  shoot  at,  and  *^  he  fell  down  at  the  first  shot" ! 

This  was  doubtless  the  end  of  numerous  others,  as  we  infer  from  the 
following  passage  in  Dr.  Mather^s  Prevai.eivct  of  Prater.  He  aska^ 
**  Where  are  the  six  Narraganset  sachems,  with  all  their  captains  and  coun- 
sellors ?  Where  are  the  Nipmuck  sachems,  with  their  captains  and  coun- 
sellors? Where  is  Philip  and  Sqvaw-iochem  of  Pocasset,  with  all  their 
captains  and  counseUorsl'  God  do  so  to  all  the  implacable  enemies  of 
Christ,  and  of  hb  people  in  N.  England**! !  The  next  of  PhUip's  captains, 
in  our  arrangement,  is 

TATOSuN!,  also  a  great  captain  in  the  war  of  1675.  It  seems  rather  un- 
certain whether  he  were  a  Narraganset  or  Wampanoag.  He  (or  one 
bearing  the  same  name)  signed  the  treaty  made  with  the  Narragansets  in 
the  beginning  of  the  war.  It  is  quite  cerUun  that  his  residence  aflerwards 
was  in  Sandwich,  since  Rochester ;  *  and  when  he  signed  the  treaty  just 
named^  it  is  probable  he  was  only  among  the  Narragansets  upon  a  mission 
or  visit  He  was  a  son  of  the  ''noted  Sam  Barrow,"  but  of  his  own 
ftmily,  or  whether  he  had  any,  we  are  not  informed. 

We  first  meet  with  Talosotiy^  or,  as  his  name  is  commonly  printed,  ToUy- 
fon,  in  1666,  in  the  respectable  company  of  Mr.  Secretary  Morton  of  Plim- 
outh, and  AcanootuSf  frcmnooy  two  **  graue  and  sage  Indians,"  and  a  number 
more,  of  whose  characters  we  are  not  so  well  prepared  to  speak.  Amonff 
this  assemblage  he  is  only  conspicuous,  however,  as  a  witness  to  a  deed  or 
the  lands  upon  fVeequanosU  neck.  Mr.  MorUm^s  name  follows  Tatoaon%  on 
this  instrument 

There  was  a  general  disarming  of  the  Indians  in  1671,  as  will  elsewhere 
be  mentioned.  Among  a  great  number  ordered  to  appear  at  Plimouth  the 
same  year,  to  bind  theinselvefl  more  strongly  in*  aUegiance  to  the  English, 
we  find  the  name  of  T\ito$on,  or,  as  his  name  was  then  written,  TtaUozen, 
Also  7V>6)f,  alias  Maikiwcotnwily  \  and  fViU^  aliafib  ^ashawanna. 

On  the  12th  of  June,  1676,  several  Indians,  who  had  been  sent  in  by 
Bradford  and  C9brc/i,  were  ''con vented  before  the  councell "  at  Plimouth ; ' 
being  "  such  of  them  as  were  accused  of  working  vtisufferable  mischeifle 
vpon  some  of  ours."    Among  them  was  one  named  Watukpoo,  or,  as  he 


*  On  Uie  right  of  the  main  road,  at  yoa  pass  from  Matapoiset  to  Rochester  village,  and 
about  two  miles  from  Ibe  former,  at  a  small  distance  from  the  road,  is  a  kind  of  island  in  a 
miry  swamp.  Upon  this,  it  is  said,  was  TVitotofs's  camp.  This  iuand  is  connected  by  aa 
isthmus  to  tne  main  land. 

t  So  almost  always  in  the  MSS. 

X  Sometimes  called  Tob^  CoU.  The  same,  we  conchide,  who  joined  Philw  aAerwards, 
aad  fell  into  the  hands  of  Captain  Chmrchf  as  did  hit  flM>tfaer,  aod  many  more  at  the  same  liiaa. 
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was  (^ien  called,  7\ikpoo.^  Against  him,  several  charges  were  brought,  such 
as  his  goinff  off  to  the  enemy,  and  trying  to  deceive  the  governor  about  the 
pospect  of  war ;  telling  him  that  PhUip^s  meii  had  deserted  him,  and  that 
ne  had  only  a  few  old  men  and  boys  remaining.  At  this  time  were  present 
three  other  Indians,  whose  names  were  Woodcocky  Quanapawhan  and  John^ 
mat.  The  two  first  were  accused  by  a  squaw  off  destroying  CIcbHCs  garrison 
at  Eel  River  in  Plimouth,  and  murdering  the  inhabitants.  This  had  been 
done  on  the  12  March  previous,  and  vnth  such  secrecy  and  effect,  that  the 
English  knew  not  whom  to  accuse  of  it  Many  supposed  that  Waiusfaquin 
conducted  the  afiaur,  and^Mr.  Hubbard  charges  it  upon  him  without  nesita- 
tion,  but  it  is  now  quite  certain  that  he  had  nothing  to  do  with  it,  as  in  the 
sequel  we  shall  show. 

The  two  just  mentioned,  finding  themselves  detected,  accused  their  fellow 
prisoner,  Johnrmtm,  It  appears  that  Mun  not  only  owned  himself  guilty  of 
this  charge,  but  acknowledged,  also,  that  he  was  concerned  in  the  murder  of 
**  Jacob  Mttchd  and  his  wife,  and  Mn  Pope,  f  and  soe  centance  Of  death  was 
pronounced  against  them,  which  accordingly  emediately  was  executed." 

Before  these  were  executed,  they  implicated  a  fourtn,  whose  name  was 
Keween AM.  Although  Thtoaon  commanded  the  company  that  put  to  death 
the  people  at  Clark^s  earrison,  yet  Knoeenam  set  the  expedition  on  foot  He 
livea  at  Sandwich,  and  was  probably  one  of  7\xto$on^B  men.  However,  on 
Saturday,  the  11  March,  he  was  at  *Mr.  ff^iam  Clarl^iy  and  observed  bow 
every  part  of  the  garrison  was  conditioned.  He  then  went  to  his  chiefj 
Tatoaoriy  and  told  him  that  it  could  be  easily  taken,  as  it  was  but  slightly 
fortified ;  and  that  the  next  day,  being  Sunday,  would  be  the  proper  time  to 
execute  their  plain,  as  the  residents  would  mostly  be  gone  to  meeting ;  ^  and 
in  case  they  lefl  a  man  at  home,  or  so,  they  might  soon  dispatch  him." 

This  intelligence  was  pleasing  to  Tatoson^  and  he  fbimd  himself  at  the 
head  of  ten  warriors  the  same  day.  Their  names  were  as  follows :  ffoo- 
naskenahj  Musouasky  Wapanpawdty  Tonty  ''the  son  of  TaiosofCs  brother," 
Uttsooweesl,  ana  Thm  Pumt ;  which,  with  the  three  before  named,  made  up 
the  whole  company.  Commencing  their  march  before  niffht,  they  arrivea 
in  the  borders  of  Plimouth,  where  they  lay  concealed  until  the  people  had 
gone  to  public  worship.  About  10  o'clock  in  the  morning,  they  came  upon 
me  garrison,  which  fell  easily  into  their  hands.  After  killing  all  they  met 
with,  they  took  what  plunder  they  could  carry,  and  burned  the  buildings ; 
then  again  dispersed  into  the  woods. 

There  were  some  of  two  other  families  in  this  garrison,  mostly  women 
and  children.  Three  only  were  of  Mr.  Clark^s  &mily,  but  there  were  ei|^t 
others  belonging  to  the  other  two.  Birs.  Eliiabdk  (Aitrkf  t  one  of  the  heaidt 
of  the  fiunily,  was  among  the  slain.  § 

*  This  Indian,  whom  we  shall  have  occasion  several  tinils  to  mention,  was  not  one  of  those 
sent  in  hy  Bradford,  as  appears  from  Mather,  (Brief  HisU  40  )  bul  ibev  "  informed  that  a 
bloody  Indian  called  Thtckpoo,  (who  the  last  summ^  murdered  a  man  or  Boston,  at  Namas- 
iet,)  with  about  20  Indians  more,  was  at  a  place  within  16  miles  of  Plimouth."  Ei|;hl 
English  and  fourteen  Indians  succeeded  in  takmg  them  all,  and  Tuekpoo  was  immediately 
executed. 

t  The  murder  of  these  peo[de  is  supposed  to  be  referred  to  by  Mr.  Hubbard  in  hit 
**  Table.**  The  passage  follows  :  "  In  June,  1676,  [1673 1]  a  man  and  a  woman  were  slain  by 
the  Indians  }  another  woman  was  wounded  and  taken ;  but  because  she  had  kept  an  Indiaa 
child  before,  so  nuich  kindness  was  showed  her,  as  that  she  was  sent  back,  after  the  v  had 
dressed  her  wound  ;  the  Indians  guarded  her  till  she  came  within  sight  of  the  English.''  Hr. 
Mttchd  informs  us  that  the  name  of  the  wounded  woman  was  Dorothy  Haywood.  See  t  ColL 
Ma$t.  Hist.  8oc.  vii.  169. 


t  **  Who  was  the  daughter  of  a  g<>dly  father  and  mother,  that  came  to  N.  England  on  the 
count  of  religion."  '' The^  also  Killed  her  sucking  child,  and  knocked  another  child  (who 
IS  about  eight  yean  old)  m  the  head,  supposing  they  had  killed  him,  but  afterwards  be 
one  to  himself.''^  /.  IfaM^r,  Bripf  Hist.  24 


frmn  Plimouth,  were  surprised  and  killed,  ekcept  one  boy,  who  was  knockt  down,  and  left  fot 
wad,  but  afterwards  taken  up  and  revived.  The  hwue  they  plundered  of  provision  tao 
foods  to  a  great  value  j  eight  complete  arms,  90^.  [tb,"]  of  powdw,  with  an  answerable  qua 
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Eeweenam  was  beheaded,  but  how  the  other  three  were  dispNOsed  of^  wo 
are  not  informed ;  it  is  very  probable  that  tlie  whole  number  sunered  in  due 
time.  At  the  trial  of  JEetMen#m  and  the  other  three,  some  of  them  pleaded 
that  the  governor's  proclamation  was  now  their  protection ;  from  which  it 
would  seem  that  they  had  surrendered  themselves.  But  there  was  none  to 
plead  their  case,  except  their  accusers,  and  thev  explained  thinss  in  their 
own  way.  The  court  said^  **  Forasmuch  as  the  council  had  before  this 
engaged  to  several  Indians  desirous  to  come  in  and  tender  themselves  to 
mercy,  that  they  should  find  &vor  in  so  doing :  it  was  fully  made  known  to 
such  Indians  as  were  then  present,  that  the  said  engagement  was  to  he  under' 
itood  wiih  exception  against  such  as  by  murder  as  above  said  haCd  so  acted, 
and  not  against  sqch  as  killed  his  enemie  in  the  field  in  a  souldierlike  way.* 

This  kind  of  argument  would  answer  among  duelists,  but  when  did  the 
Indians  agree  to  fight  the  English  according  to  their  rules  of  war?  The 
former  might  with  equal  propriety  demand  that  the  English  should  conform 
to  their  manner,  and  not  depend  on  their  nundi)er8,  forts,  and  superior 
weapons. 

Although  the  murder  at  ClaHc^s  garrison  was  one  of  those  horrible  acts 
oi  Indian  warfare,  which  would  justify  the  most  rigid  retaliation,  still,  as  the 
English  beffan  the  war,  they  bad  no  right  to  expect  but  that  it  would  be 
prosecuted  by  the  Indians  in  all  the  ways  at  their  conunand.  On  this  ground 
the  philanthropist  will  ever  condemn  the  severity  of  the  English. 

When  Captain  Chwrtk  came  upon  Phdijp  and  a  great  numMr  of  his  people, 
the  dd  of  August,  1676,  ^  Timaquiny  Totooon^  &c**  prevented  the  entire 
destruction  of  some  of  them,  by  combating  the  English  while  their  cliief 
and  others  extricated  themselves  fVom  a  small  swamp  into  which  they  had 
fled.  "In  this  swamp  skirmish  Capt  Otwxk  with  his  two  men  which 
always  ran  by  his  side  as  his  guard,  met  with  three  of  the  enemy,  two  of 
which  surrendered  themselves,  and  the  captain's  guard  seized  them ;  but 
the  other,  being  a  great  stout  surly  fellow,  with  his  two  locks  ty'd  up  with 
red,  and  a  great  rattlesnake's  skm  hanging  to  the  back  part  of  his  head, 
(whom  Capt  C%wrdi  'concluded  to  be  TUoeon^)  ran  firom  them  into  the 
swamp.  Capt.  Church  in  person  pursued  him  close,  till,  coming  pretty  near 
up  with  him,  presented  his  gun  between  his  shoulders,  but  it  missing  fire, 
the  Indian  perceiving  it,  turned  and  presented  at  Capt.  Chwr^  and  missing 
fire  also,  (their  j[uns  taking  wet  with  the  foe  and  dew  of  the  morning,)  but 
the  Indian  turning  short  for  another  run,  his  foot  trip'd  in  a  small  grape- 
Tine,  and  he  fell  &t  on  his  face.  Capt  Churdi  was  by  this  time  up  with 
him  and  struck  the  muEEle  of  his  gun  an  inch  and  an  hidf  into  the  back 
part  of  his  head,  which  dispatched  him  without  another  Uow.  But  Capt. 
Chitrch  lookinff  behind  him  saw  Totoaon,  the  Indian  whom  he  tho't  he  had 
killed,  come  flying  at  him  like  a  dragon ;  but  this  happened  to  be  fair  in 
sight  of  the  guard  that  were  set  to  keep  the  prisoners,  who  spying  Toloton 
and  others  that  were  following  him,  in  the  very  seasonable  juucture  made 
a  shot  m>on  them,  and  rescued  their  captain,  though  he  was  in  no  small 
danger  from  his  friends'  bullets,  for  some  came  so  near  him  that  he  thou^ 
he  felt  the  wind  of  them."  *  The  celebrated  Chwrdiy  in  the  skirmishes  he 
had  in  these  two  days,  August  1  and  2,  took  and  killed  173  Indians. 

Little  more  than  a  monUi  afier  the  fidl  of  PhUip^  Church  surprised  TatO" 
ion  8  whole  company,  about  50  persons.  He  was  the  last  that  was  left  of  the 
fiunily  of  Barrow;  and,  says  CmntA,  <*the  wretch  reflecting  upon  the  miser- 
able condition  he  had  brousht  himself  into,  his  heart  became  a  stone  within 
him,  and  he  died.  Tlie  old  squaw  [that  Churd^  had  employed  to  persuade 
him  to  submit]  flung  a  few  leaves  and  brush  over  him— H^ame  into  Sandwich, 
and  gave  tliis  account  of  his  death ;  and  ofiRsred  to  show  them  where  ehe  left 
his  body,  but  never  had  an  opportonity,  for  she  immediately  fell  sick  and 
diefl  also." 

Hie  fkte  of  the  &ther  of  Tbioeon  does  not  so  much  excite  sympathy,  ai 
'^^^^—^—  ■ — -^ — — -^  -     - —   —  ■-.        .  -     ■  _ 

lity  of  lead  far  boHfHs,  and  \90L  in  ready  money  j  the  said  Mr.  Ctcurk  hiaiftelf  amrromiy 
eM'aping  their  cruelty,  by  beii^  at  that  instant  at  a  meeting/' 
•  tiisl.  Phitif^B  War,  41. 
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does  that  ofth^  eon,  but  is  one  of  those  cases  more  calculated  to  arouse  the 
fiercer  passions.  The  old  chief  fell  into  the  hands  of  Captain  Churchy  m  one 
of  his  successful  expeditions  in  the  vicinity  of  Cape  Cod.  Church  says,  in 
his  history,  that  he  was  ^  as  noted  a  rogue  as  any  among  the  enemy."  Cap- 
tain Church  told  him  that  the  government  would  not  permit  him  to  rranl 
him  quarter,  **  because  of  his  iimuman  murders  and  barfoarities,"  and  there 
fore  ordered  him  to  prepare  for  execution.  ^Barrow  replied,  that  the  sen 
leoce  of  death  against  him  was  just,  and  that  indeed  he  was  ashamed  to  live 
any  longer,  and  desired  no  more  &vor,  than  to  smoke  a  whiff  of  tobacco 
belbre  his  execution.  When  he  had  taken  a  few  whifis,  he  said,  '  I  am 
ready ;  *  U|M>n  which  one  of  Captain  ChaxJCs  Indians  sunk  his  hatchet  into 

TMSHQ^*  or  TYASKSj  "  was  the  next  man  to  Phaip,"*  says  Chmxh ;  there 
were  others  also  said  to  be  **  next  to  him,**  and  it  may  be  aU  reconciled  by 
supposing  these  chiefs  as  having  the  chief  command  over  particular  tribes. 
Mr.  Hubbardl  says  only  this  of  Uie  Bimous  Tiashq:  "  In  June  last,  [1676,1  one 
l%ashgy  a  great  captain  of  PkU\T^$y  his  wife  and  child,  or  children,  beinff 
taken,  though  he  escaped  himsen*  at  first,  yet  came  since  and  surrenderea 
himselfT*  Dr.  /.  Mather,  writing  under  date  of  22  July,  1676,  says  it  was  **  this 
week  "  that  Captain  Churdi  and  his  Indian  soldiers  fell  upon  Tiashq  and  hie 
eompany.  It  appears  therefore  that  Mr.  Hubibard  is  in  error,  as  the  account 
given  by  Chwrcn  corroborates  that  of  Mather,  who  speaks  thus  of  his  opera- 
tions :  **  It  having  been  his  manner  when  he  taketh  any  Indians  by  a  promise 
of  favor  to  them.  In  case  they  acquit  themselves  well,  to  set  them  an  hunting 
afler  more  of  these  wolves,  whereby  the  worst  of  them  sometimes  do  sin- 
gular good  service  in  findini^  out  the  rest  of  their  bloody  fellows.  In  one  of 
uicsj  skirmishes,  Tiashq,  Phdip's  chief  captain,  ran  away  leaving  his  gun  be- 
hind him,  and  his  squaw,  who  was  taken."  §  These  Indian  soldiers,  who 
performed  this  exploit,  were  forced  upon  it  by  Church,  They  had  been 
seeking  Indians  about  Apouaganset  River,  and  discovered  that  a  large  com- 
pany of  them  had  just  lM>en  gatliering  the  apples  at  a  deserted  settlement  on 
the  east  sid*^  of  it.  The  Eluglish  and  Indians  immediately  pursued  in  their  ^ 
track*!  **  Traveling  three  miles  or  more,  they  came  into  the  country  road, 
where  the  track  parted:  one  parcel  steered  towards  the  west  end  of  the 
great  cedar  swamp,  and  the  other  to  the  east  end.  The  captain  halted  and 
told  his  Indian  souldiors  that  they  had  heard' as  well  as  he  what  some  men 
had  said  at  Plymouth  about  them,1[  &c.,  that  now  was  a  ffood  opportunity  fbr 
each  partj-  to  prove  themselves.  The  track  beinff  divided,  tfiey  should  fol- 
low onp,  and  the  English  the  other,  being  equal  m  number.  The  Indians 
declined  the  motion,  and  were  not  willing  to  move  any  where  without  him : 
said  thtjf  should  not  ihink  themselves  safe  unthout  kim.  But  the  captain  insistinff 
upon  it,  they  submitted.  He  gave  the  Indians  their  choice  to  follow  which 
track  they  pleased.  They  replied,  T'heu  were  light  and  able  to  travel,  ther^ort 
^he  vHeased  they  would  take  the  west  traai  And  appointing  the  ruins  of  John 
Voo^s  house  at  Cushnet**  for  the  place  to  meet  at,  cacii  company  set  out 
bH^y  to  try  theur  fortunes."  H  Wnen  the  parties  met,  "  they  very  remark- 
ably found  that  the  number  tnat  each  company  had  taken  and  slain  was 
equaL  The  Indians  had  killed  three  of  the  enemy,  and  taken  63  prisoners, 
as  the  Enfflish  had  done  before  them."tt  Both  parties  were  much 
rejoiced  at  their  successes,  but  the  IndianSj^oldCaptain  Church  "  that  they  had 
missed  a  brave  opportunity  by  parting.  They  came  upon  a  great  town  of 
the  enemy,  viz:  Uaptain  T^^oMy  company.     (Tya^yvaa  the  next  man  to 


«  Htihhard,  Mother.  f  Chwxh,  t  NamtiTe,  I0& 

Iir«rHMl.4t.  -        -    - 

The  detestaiioo  in  which  the  Indi 


4  Iir«r  HiM.  41  H  Chmrck,  33. 

If  The  detestaiioo  in  which  the  Indians  were  held  by  ''  some  nten/'  in  many  other  places  ai 
K.-el1  as  in  Plimoulh,  will  often  appear  in  this  work.  Such  people  could  kuow  noth'mg  of 
imnan  nature,  and  many  would  not  have  believed  the  Indians  capable  of  good  actions,  thoagfa 
0nf/rom  the  dead  had  assured  them  they  wer*. 

**  AM>r«vtaied  from  Acu'hnet.    See  DouglmMs,  Summary,  i.  4C3,  who  writes  ixAcemthnoL 
Tbos  many  Indian  names  are  changed.     Iu»iead  of  Apouaranset,  we  hear  Ponagaitset,  i 
far  Asooei,  Sonet,  dee.    Coshoet  is  the  river  on  which  New  Bedford  and  Fairhaveu  stand. 

H  Church,  3^  tt  Ihid.  36. 
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PhiUp.)  Thej  fired  upon  die  enemy  before  they  were  diacorered,  and  rtn 
upon  tnem  with  a  shout  The  men  ran  and  loft  their  wives  and  cliildren, 
and  many  of  them  their  gtms.  They  took  J)faM  wife  and  son,  and  thought 
that  if  their  captain  and  the  English  com|iany  had  been  with  tbeni  tljey 
might  have  taken  some  hundreds  of  them,  and  now  they  determined  not  to 
part  any  more."  *  This  transaction,  in  the  opinion  of  daptaiu  Chtrck,  was  a 
''remarkable  providence,**  inasmuch,  perhaps,  as  the  equality  of  their  suc- 
cesses prevented  either  puty  from  boasting,  or  claiming  superiority  over  tba 
other.  Nevertheless,  Church  adds, — ''But  the  Indians  had  the  fortune  to 
take  more  arms  than  the  English."  It  would  add  not  a  little,  perhaps,  to 
the  gratification  of  the  reader,  could  he  know  the  name  of  tlie  Indian  captain 
in  this  &r-famed  exploit,  or  even  that  of  one  of  his  men ;  but  at  present  they 
are  hid  alike  finom  us  and  firom  him. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

Chief  ^Domen  cmisvicuous  tn  Philip's  war — Maokus — Her  eotmiry  and  rdatumt^-^ 
Her  capture  ana  death — AwASHOiiKa — It  greatly  annoyed  in  the  events  of  1671— 
Her  nun  disarmed — Philip's  endeavors  to  engage  her  against  the  English — Church 
prevents  her — Is  finally  in  the  power  of  Philip — Redatnttd  by  Church — Some  par- 
ticulars of  her  family. 

Although,  before  we  had  finished  the  life  of  Wtetamoo,  we  deemed  it 
proper  to  have  deferred  it  to  this  chapter,  but  as  we  had  been  led  rather  im- 
perceptibly into  many  particulars  concerning  her  in  that  place,t  we  could 
not  break  off  our  narrative  without  a  creater  impropriety  tnan  an  omission 
here  would  have  been,  and  shall  therefore  begin  nere  with  one  of  her  con- 
temporaries, the  bare  facts  in  whose  life  are  sufficient  to  maintain  a  high 
interest,  we  believe,  in  the  mind  of  every  reader. 

MAGJ^US  was  smiaw-sachem  of  some  part  of  the  extensive  country  of 
the  Narragansets,  and  was  known  by  several  names  at  different  and  the  same 
times ;  as  Old  Queen,  Sunk  Squaw^  Quaiaper^  and  MatantucL  She  married 
Jhiksahy  or  Mexam,  a  son  of  Canonicus,  and  was  sister  to  ATnigref.  She  had 
two  sons,  Sctdtup  and  Queauaquenud  otherwise  Queque^ntnt,  called  by  the 
English  Gideon,  and  a  daughter  named  Quinemiqud,  These  two  died  young. 
Giaeon  viras  alive  as  late  as  1661 ;  Scuttup,  and  a  sister  also,  in  1664.  She 
was,  in  1675,  one^  "  of  the  silt  present  sachems  of  the  whole  Narraganset 
country." 

In  the  beginning  of  PkUifa  war,  the  English  army,  to  cause  the  Narragan- 
•etB  to  fi^ht  for  them,  whom  they  had  always  abused  and  treated  with  con- 
tempt, smce  before  the  cutting  off  of  MiardunnomoKs  head,  marched  into 
their  country,  but  could  not  meet  with  a  single  sachem  of  the  nation.  They 
fell  in  with  a  few  of  their  people,  who  could  not  well  secrete  themselvcsi, 
and  who  concluded  a  long  treaty  of  mere  verbosity,  the  import  of  which  they 
could  know  but  little,  and  doubtless  cared  less ;  for  when  the  army  left  their 
country,  they  joined  again  in  the  war. 

We  hear  no  more  of  her  until  the  next  year,  when  herself  and  a  large 
company  of  her  men  were  discovered  by  ififajor  Talcot,  on  the  2  July,  m 
Narraganset  The  English  scouts  discovered  them  from  a  hill,  having 
pitched  their  tents  in  a  valley  in  the  vicinity  of  a  swamp,  as  was  usually 
their  custom.  About  900  of  the  English,  mounted  upon  fleet  horses,  divided 
into  two  squadrons,  and  fell  upon  them  before  they  were  aware  of  their  ap- 
proach, and  made  a  great  slaughter  of  them.  The  Mohegans  and  Pequots  came 
upon  them  in  the  centre,  while  the  horsemen  beset  them  on  each  side,  and 

•  Churchy  86.  t  Book  iii.  chap.  1. 

X  Trumlmllf  t.  347.  from  Hvhbard,  I  suppose,  i.  51.  Female  chiefs  were  called  saunks  by 
ttw  Indians,  which  signified  wife  of  the  sachem ;  but  writers,  beinr  ijpiorant  of  that  fae^ 
lboa|ht  it  a  proper  name  of  a  particular  perton,  and  h«nce  the  appellauoos  of  Smdte,  "^  ' 
0mh,  Slc,  applied  to  Magnus, 
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thnB  preTented  many  from  escaping  into  the  swamp.  When  a]l  were  killed 
■nd  taken  within  the  encampment,  Captain  N'twbimfy  who  commanded  the 
horsemen,  dismounted,  and  with  his  men  rushed  mto  the  swamp,  where, 
without  resistance,  they  killed  a  hundred,  and  made  many  prisoners.  In  all, 
they  killed  and  took  171  *  in  this  swamp  fight,  or  rather  massacre.  Not  an 
Englishman  was  hurt  in  the  affitir,  and  but  one  Mohegan  killed,  and  one 
wounded,  which  we  can  hardly  suppose  was  done  by  Magnuses  people,  as  they 
made  no  resistance,  but  rather  by  themselves,  in  their  fury  mistaking  one 
another.  Ninety  of  the  captives  were  put  to  death !  among  whom  was  Mag- 
nii».f  The  swamp  where  this  afiair  took  place  is  near  the  present  town  of 
Warwick,  in  Rhode  Island ;  and  thus  ends  our  short  history  of  Magnus. 

AWi/iSHONKS^  squaw-sachem  of  Sogkonate,t  was  the  wife  of  an  Indian 
called  ToLomr,  but  of  him  we  learn  very  little.  From  her  important  stand- 
ing among  the  Indians,  few  deserve  a  more  particular  attention ;  and  we 
shall,  therefore,  go  as  minutely  into  her  history. as  our  documents  will 
enable  us. 

The  first  notice  we  have  of  Awashmks  is  in  1671,  when  she  entered  into 
articles  of  agreement  with  the  court  of  Plimouth  as  follows : — "  In  admitting 
that  the  court  are  in  some  measure  satisfied  with  your  voluntary  coming  in 
now  at  last,  and  submission  of  herself  unto  us ;  yet  this  wt  e^qted  that  she 
rive  some  meet  satisfaction  for  the  charge  and  trouble  she  has  put  us  upon 
by  her  too  long  standing  out  against  the  many  tenders  of  peace  we  have 
made  to  her  and  her  people.  Axid  that  we  yet  see  an  intention  to  endeavor 
the  reducement  of  such  as  have  been  the  incendiaries  of  the  trouble  and 
disturbance  of  her  people  and  ours.  And  as  many  of  her  people  as  shall 
ffive  themselves  and  arms  unto  us,  at  the  time  appointed,  shall  receive  no 
damage  or  hurt  from  us,  which  time  appointed  is  ten  days  from  the  date 
hereof.  Thus  we  may  the  better  keep  off  such  fi*om  her  lands  as  mav 
hereafter  bring  upon  her  and  us  the  like  trouble,  and  to  regulate  such  as  will 
not  be  governed  by  her,  she  having  submitted  her  lands  to  the  authority  of 
the  government  And  that,  if  the  lands  and  estates  of  such  as  we  are  neces- 
sitated  to  take  arms  against,  will  not  defray  the  charge  of  the  expedition, 
that  she  shall  bear  some  due  proportion  of  the  charge.  In  witness  whereoL 
•nd  in  testimony  of  the  sachem,  ner  agreement  hereunto,  she  hath  subscribed 
her  hand  in  presence  of  Samud  Barker  and  John  Mmty. 


Mark  X  ofthe  squaw-mchem  Awasuncksj 
the  mark  X  ({/*Totatom£T,  and  Sohagaoivet. 


ffUne89ed  at  (he  $ame  time  by  ^  Tattacommett, 

Samponcut,  and 
'  Tamouebsam,  a/ia»  Jeffert. 
PUmotdh,  24  Ju^y  1671." 

The  last-named  witness  appeared  again,  in  the  same  capacity,  4  September 
following,  when  "  between  40  and  50  Indians,  living  near  or  in  the  town  of 
Dartmouth,  made  a  like  submission."  AshaioanoimUhf  JVaman,  Marhjorkum, 
James,  and  John,  were  other  witnesses. 

Awashmks  was  at  Plimouth  when  the  former  articles  were  execntedjfrom 
which  it  appears  there  was  considerable  alarm  in  Plimouth  colony.  There 
were  about  this  time  n^any  other  submissions  of  the  Indians  in  different 
places.  This  stop  was  taken  to  draw  them  from  Philips  or  at  least  to  give  a 
check  to  tlieir  joining  with  him,  as  he  was  now  on  the  point  of  attacking  the 
Cnelish  settlements,  under  a  pretence  of  injury  done  him  in  his  planting 
lands. 

Not  only  the  chiefs  of  tribes  or  clans  subscribed  articles,  but  ail  their  men, 
that  c«»uld  be  prevailed  with,  did  the  same.  The  August  following,  42  of 
^washorMs  men  signed  a  paper,  approving  what  she  had  done,  and  binding 


•  Tnirahull.    200  says  Cobbefi  mamueripi ;  J40,  Hubbard. 

t  Hubbard,  Ind.  Wars,  i.  97,  98.    I.  Blather's  Brief  Hist,  89.    Tmmball's  Hist.  Coa- 
iiTiinit.  i.  847. 

t  The  point  of  land  below  Pocasset,  and  now  chiefly  meluded  in  the  town  of  Comptoo 
EiUMx'e  Island,  and  comoionly  called  8tc<mei. 
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Ibenwelves  in  like  manner.    Out  of  4%  we  can  give  names  of  three  only—* 
7\Uaiamd,  TSmuokum  and  iSoniMiiMm. 

It  appears  from  the  following  letter  from  Awathimks  to  Goyemor  Pruice,  tbaC 
those  who  submitted  themselves,  delivered  up  their  arms  to  the  Engliah  :^ 

''August  11,167],  Honored  sir,  I  have  received  a  very  great  favor  from 
your  honor,  in  yours  of  the  7tfa  instant,  and  as  you  are  pleased  to  siniify, 
that  if  1  continue  faithfUl  to  the  agreement  made  with  yourselves  at  rlini- 
outh,  1  may  ei^ct  all  just  favors  nrom  your  honor.  I  am  fully  resohredi 
while  1  live,  with  all  fidelity  to  stand  to  my  engagement,  and  in  a  peaceabk 
submission  to  your  conomands,  according  to  the  best  of  my  poor  ability. 
It  is  true,  and  I  am  very  sensible  thereof  that  there  are  some  jndians  who 
do  seek  an  advantage  against  me,  for  my  submitting  to  his  majesty's  authority 
in  your  jurisdiction,  but  being  conscious  to  myself  of  my  integrity  and  real 
intentioBS  of  peace,  I  doubt  not  but  you  will  afford  me  all  due  encoiu^e- 
ment  and  protection.  I  had  resolved  to  send  in  all  my  gims,  being  six  ia 
number,  according  to  the  intimation  of  my  letter ;  but  two  of  them  were  so 
large,  the  messengers  were  not  able  to  carry  them.  I  since  profiered  to 
leave  them  with  Mr.  Barker^  but  he  not  having  any  order  to  receive  theii^ 
told  me  he  conceived  1  might  do  weU  to  send  them  to  Mr.  •^my,  who  is  « 
person  concerned  in  the  jurisdiction^  which  I  resolved  to  do;  but  sioc^ 
then  an  Indian,  known  by  the  name  of  BrBod-fiuxd-wUly  stole  one  of  them 
out  of  the  wi^am  in  the  night,  and  is  run  away  with  it  to  Mount  Hope; 
the  other  I  thmk  to  send  to  Mr.  Mmy.  A  list  of  those  that  are  obedient  t* 
me,  and,  I  hope,  and  am  persuaded,  faithful  to  you«  is  here  enclosed.  Hon- 
ored sir,  I  shall  not  trouble  you  fuither,  but  desiring  your  peace  and  pros- 
perity, in  which  I  look  at  my  own  to  be  included,  I  renoain,  vour  uufeigned 
servant,  X  AwAsuitCKs.'* 

This  letter  was  venr  probably  written  by  Mr.  Barker,  named  in  it. 

October  20, 1671,  Governor  Prince  wrote  to  ,^wa^umksyt\ittt  he  had  received 
the  list  of  names  of  her  men  and  husband,  that  freely  submitted  themselves 
to  his  m^esty's  authority ;  and  assured  her  that  the  English  would  befriend 
her  on  all  just  occasions ;  but  intimates  her  disappointment  and  his  ovm, 
that  she  had  succeeded  no  better  in  procuring  the  submission  of  her 
subiects.  ^  Though,''  he  continued,  **  I  &ult  not  you,  with  any  failing  to 
endeavor,  only  to  notice  your  good  persuasions  of  them  outwent  meir 
deserts,  for  aught  yet  api>eareth.  I  could  have  wished  they  had  been  wiser 
for  themselves,  especially  your  two  sons,  that  may  probably  succeed  you  in 
your  government,  and  your  brother  also,  who  is  so  nearly  tied  unto  you  by 
nature.  Do  they  think  themselves  so  great  as  to  disreffard  and  affront  his 
majesty's  interest  and  authority  here;  and  the  amity  of  me  English?  Cer- 
tainly, if  they  do,  I  think  they  did  much  disservice,  and  wish  they  would 
yet  snow  themselves  wiser,  before  it  be  too  late."  He  closed  by  recom- 
mending her  to  send  some  of  hers  to  the  next  court,  to  desire  their  arras, 
that  her  people  might  have  the  use  of  them  in  the  approaching  seasoo. 
Desires  her  to  let  him  hear  from  her  and  her  husband. 

On  the  20  June,  1672,  the  following  writing  appears  on  record :  Whereas 
Jiwashunckes,  soua-sachem,  stand  indebted  vnto  Mr.  John  Almev  the  sume  of 
£25  to  be  paid  m  porke  att  three  pence  a  pound,  or  peage  att  16  peney,  and 
20  pole  of  stone  wall  att  £4,  whicn  stone  wall,  or  £4,  is  to  be  Miderstood  u> 
be  prte  of  the  fiue  and  twenty  pound,"  therefore  Awashonks,  having  failed 
to  pay  agreeablv  to  her  promise,  agrees  to  set  off  land  on  the  north  side  of 
''the  Indian  field,"  next  Punkateesett,  on  the  east  line  till  it  meets  with  ''a 
great  runing  brooke,*^  thence  northerly  to  a  fresh  meadow,  thence  bounded  to 
the  river  by  a  salt  cove : — this  "  is  morgaged  vnto  the  court  of  Plymouth  "  for 
the  payment  of  said  debt,  which  debt  is  to  bepaid  10  of  February,  1672,  O.  SL 

*^  The  fnark  X  of  Awjlshuwkks." 

To  illustrate  the  connections  and  genealogy  of  the  family  of  •^tccuihonki 
we  give  from  the  Records  of  Plimouth  the  u>llowing  exceedingly  valuable 
fiicts: — 
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Juhr  14)  1673.  **  Whereas  Mamaruway  [a  aoo  <^  ^wa^ianks]  hath  by  ful 
and  clear  testimony  proved  to  tkis  court,  in  behall*  of  hiiuselt'  and  brethren^ 
the  aoBs  of  Tohney,  and  a  kinamBn  of  theirs  called  ^umpash,  [conmionly 
written  JVum^ffoskf]  Jon  to  PokatkMaggy  that  they  are  the  chief  prof  jrietors 
ttid  sacheBfis  of  Saconett,  or  places  commonly  so  called ;  and  ^et  it  bein^ 
also  probable  that  Tciw:kamna  *  •^wa^mnekei  and  those  of  that  kmdred  wlie 
ire  of  the  same  stock,  the  more  remote  may  have  some  right  to  lands  there, 
as  they  are  relations  to  the  above  said  Mamaneway,  &c.  and  have  been  lon|^ 
inhabitaDts  of  that  place.  This  court  adviseth  tbat  convenient  proportions 
of  land  be  settled  on  the  above  said  T^iacamana  Jkotukanks,  &c.  at  Saconett 
aforesaid ;  concerning  which,  the  above  said  Mamanewa^  and  his  brethren 
and  kiDsiuftB^who  have  proved  their  right  to  those  lands  do  not  or  eann<^ 
acree,  this  court  do  appoint  that  some  meet  persons,  by  order  of  this  court, 
mall  repair  to  the  place,  and  make  settlement  of  the  said  lands  by  certain 
and  known  boundaries  to  intent  that  peace  may  be  contmued  among  the 
mid  Indians,  and  they  may  aU  be  acconmiodated  fbr  their  subsisting  and 
pannent  of  their  debts  in  an  orderly  way.'' 

The  same  year,  we  hear  again  of  Tokanuma,  or,  as  he  is  then  called, 
TMvmonna^  who,  with  his  brother  Smuanati,  having  endeavored  to  hinder 
the  English  from  possessing  some  lands  in  Dartmouth,  was,  from  soma 
ooiisideratjon,  not  named,  induced  to  relinquish  his  rigtit  to  them.  And  the 
next  year,  1()74,  Mamanawaehfy  or,  as  his  name  was  beibre  written,  MouMr 
aemM,  surrendered  his  right  also.  The  rights  of  these  Indians,  it  is  saic|, 
had  been  sold  by  others. 

We  hear  no  more  of  Awmshofika  until  about  the  conmienoement  of  Philip's 
war.  The  year  before  this  war,  Mr.  Benjmnin  Chwrch,  afterwards  the  (iirnoufl 
and  well-known  Colonel  Church  f  settled  upon  the  peninsula  of  Sogkonute,  iv 
the  ^idst  o£JhDatharM$  people.  This  peninsula  is  on  the  nortli-east  side  of 
Narrafianset  Bay,  against  the  south-east  end  of  the  island  of  Rhode  Island, 
Here  be  lived  in  the  greatest  friendship  with  these  Indians,  until  the  spring  of 
the  year  1^5,  when  suddenly  a  war  was  talked  of,  and  messengers  were  sent 
b)r  PkUip  to  AuKuhoinkBy  to  engage  her  in  it  She  so  far  listened  to  their  persua- 
AODs,  as  to  call  her  principal  people  together,  and  make  a  ^reat  dance  ;  and  b^ 
cause  she  respected  Mr.  Vhvink^  she  sent  privately  for  him  a&o.  Church  took  with 
him  a  man  that  well  understood  Indian,  and  went  directly  to  the  place  appoint- 
ed. Here  they  found  hundreds  of  Indians  gathered  togetlier  from  all  parts  of 
her  dominions.  JhoaahMiks  herself^  in  a  foaming  sweat,  was  leading  tlie  dance ; 
hut  when  it  was  announced  that  Mr.  Church  was  come,  she  stopped  short,  and 
Sit  down,;  ordered  her  chiefii  into  her  presence,  and  then  invited  Mr.  ChurdL 
All  being  seated,  she  informed  him  that  Melacomet^  that  is,  Philip^  had  sent 
six  of  his  men  to  urge  her  to  join  with  him  in  prosecutins  a  war  against  the 
English.  She  said  these  messengers  informed  lier  that  Uie  Umpamea,  |  that 
is,  Plimoiith  men,  were  fathering  a  great  army  to  invade  his  counti^,  and 
wished  to  know  of  him  if  this  were  truly  the  case.  He  told  her  that  it  waB 
eaiirely  without  foundation,  for  he  had  but  just  come  from  Pliniouth,  and  no 
pieparatioQS  of  an^  kind  were  making,  nor  did  he  believe  any  thoughts  of 
war  were  entertamed  by  any  of  the  bead  men  there.  ^He  asked  her 
whether  she  thought  he  would  have  brought  up  his  "goods  to  settle  in  that 
ptace,"  if  he  in  tl^  least  apprehended  a  war ;  at  which  she  seemed  some- 
what convinced.  JhoatkonkM  then  ordered  the  six  Pokanokets  into  their 
presence.  These  made  an  imposing  appearance,  having  their  faces  ^minted, 
and  their  hair  so  cut  as  to  represent  a  cock's  comb ;  it  being  all  shaved  from 
each  nde  of  the  head,  left  onbra  tufi  upon  the  crown,  which  extended  from 
iie  Ibrehead  to  the  occiput    They  had  powder-horns  and  shot-bags  at  their 


reil. 
He 

Ittd  become  eorpufent^  and  seeoied  impresMd  wilfa  the  idea  that  be  &houlcl  not  live  .ong.    The 
Boniing  before  nis  death,  he  rode  2  milet  to  visit  aa  only  sister.    On  leaving  her,  he  bid  her 
*^  a  last  farewell."    As  he  was  returning  home,  his  horse  stumbled  and  threw  him.    In  the  fall 
a  blood-vessel  was  ruptured,  and  he  died  in  about  12  hours. 
X  Umpame  and  Apaum  were  Indian  names  of  PUmouth. 
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backs,  which  denoted  warlike  meaaengera  of  their  nation.  She  now  in- 
formed them  of  what  Captain  Ckurdi  h<ul  said.  Upon  which  they  diacorered 
dissatisfaction,  and  a  warm  talk  followed,  but  Awaahonks  soon  put  an  end  t» 
it ;  aAer  which  she  told  Mr.  Chunk  that  PhUip  had  told  his  messengers  to 
tell  her,  that,  unless  she  joined  with  him,  he  would  send  over  some  of  his 
warriors,  privately,  to  kill  the  cattle  and  bum  the  houses  of  the  Endish, 
which  they  would  think  to  be  done  by  her  men,  and  consequently  would  fall 
upon  her.* 

Mr.  Chunk  asked  the  Mount  Hopes  what  they  were  going  to  do  with  the 
bullets  in  their  possession,  to  which  they  scoffindy  answered,  **  to  shoot 
pigeons  with."  Chunk  then  told  JkoathonkB  that,  uPhUip  were  resolved  on 
war,  ^  her  best  way  would  be  to  knock  those  six  Mount  Hopes  on  the  head, 
and  shelter  herself  under  the  protection  of  the  English."  When  they  under- 
stood this,  they  were  very  silent,  and  it  is  to  be  lamented  that  so  worthy  a 
man  as  Chunk  should  be  the  first  to  recommend  murder,  and  a  lasting  re- 
membrance is  due  to  the  wisdom  of  Aoathonki^  that  his  unadvised  counsel 
was  not  put  in  execution. 

These  six  Pokanokets  came  over  to  Sogkonate  with  two  of  Auxukonh^s 
men,  who  seemed  very  fiivorably  inclined  to  the  measures  of  PkUip,  Ther 
expressed  themselves  with  great  indignation,  at  the  rash  advice  of  Ckurdi 
Another  of  her  men,  called  lAtUt-^yes,  one  of  her  council,  was  so  enraged, 
that  he  would  then  have  taken  CkuniC$  life,  if  he  had  not  been  prevented. 
His  design  was  to  get  Mr.  Chunk  aside  from  the  rest,  under  a  pretence  of 
private  talk,  and  to  have  assassinated  him  when  he  was  off  his  guard.  But 
some  of  his  firiends,  seeing  through  the  artifice,  prevented  it 

The  advice  of  Chunk  was  ^dopted,  or  that  part  which  directed  that 
Jhoaskonks  should  immediately  put  herself  under  tne  protection  of  the'  Eng- 
lish, and  she  desired  him  to  go  immediately  to  Plimouth  and  make  tl^  ar- 
rangement, to  which  he  agreed.  After  kindly  thanking  him  for  his  infbrma- 
tion  and  advice,  she  sent  two  of  her  men  with  him  to  his  house,  to  guard 
hinu  These  urged  him  to  secure  his  goods,  lest,  in  his  absence,  the  enemy 
should  come  and  destroy  them ;  but  he  wouJd  not,  because  such  a  step  might 
be  thought  a  kind  of  preparation  for  hostilities ;  but  told  them,  that  in  casa 
hostilities  were  begun,  they  might  convey  his  effects  to  a  place  of  safety. 
He  then  proceeded  to  Plimouth,  where  he  arrived  7  June,  1^5. 

In  his  way  to  Plimouth,  he  met,  at  Pocasset,  the  husband  of  Wedam»tk 
He  was  just  returned  from  the  neighborhood  of  Mount  Hope,  and  confirmed 
all  that  had  been  said  about  Philips  intentions  to  begin  a  war.  But  before 
Mr.  Chunk  could  return  affain  to  AuxukonkBy  the  war  commenced,  and  all  com- 
munication was  at  an  end  This  he  very  much  regretted,  and  the  benevolent 
Awashofdc^  was  carried  away  in  the  tide  of  PhOip^s  successes,  which,  as  aha 
was  circumstanced,  was  her  only  alternative. 

Mr.  Chunk  was  wounded  at  the  great  swamp  fight,  19  December  follow- 
ing, and  remained  upon  Rhode  Island  until  about  the  middle  of  May  lti76b 
He  now  resolved  to  engage  again  in  the  war,  and,  taking  passage  in  a  sloop 
bound  to  Barnstable,  arrived  at  Plimouth  the  first  Tuesoay  in  June.  The 
governor  and  other  ofllicers  of  government  were  highly  pleased  to  see  him, 
and  desired  him  to  take  the  conmiand  of  a  cor^pany  of  men  to  be  imme- 
diately sent  out,  to  which  he  consented.  We  thus  notice  Ckunk^s  proceed- 
ing,  because  it  led  to  important  matters  connected  vrith  the  history  of  Aweh^ 
shanks.  Before  he  set  out  vrith  the  soldiers  raised  at  Plimouth,  it  was  agreed 
that  he  should  first  return  to  Rliode  Island,  for  the  purpose  of  raising  other 
forces  to  be  joined  with  them.  In  hb  return  to  the  island,  as  he  passed  from 
Sogkonesset,  now  called  Wood^s  Hole,  to  the  island,  and  when  he  came  against 
Sogkonate  Point,  some  of  the  enemy  were  seen  fishing  upon  the  rocks.  He 
was  now  in  an  open  canoe,  which  he  had  hired  at  Sogkonesset,  and  two 
Indians  to  paddle  it  He  ordered  them  to  go  so  near  the  rocks  that  he  mi^t 
speak  with  those  upon  them ;  beinff  persunuied  that  if  he  could  have  an  od- 
portunity,  he  might  still  gain  over  the  Sogkonates  to  the  side  of  the  Englisty 

*  Thit  roav  strengthen  the  belief  that  Philip  put  in  practice  a  gimilar  expeclieni  to  gain  tkt 
Mohawki  to  bit  caiue,  as  we  have  teen  in  hit  hfe. 
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ibr  he  koew  diey  never  had  any  real  attachment  to  PkUui,  and  were  now  m 
hia  iniereat  only  from  necessity.  They  accordinfly  paddled  towards  them^ 
who  made  signs  for  them  to  approach;  but  when  they  had  got  pretty 
near,  they  skuDced  away  among  the  rocks,  and  could  not  be  seen.  The  canoe 
then  paddled  off  afain,  lest'  they  should  be  fired  upon ;  which  when  tliose 
among  the  rocks  observed,  they  showed  themselves  again,  and  called  to  them 
to  come  ashiNPe ;  and  said  they  wished  to  speak  with  them.  The  Indians  in 
the  canoe  answered  them,  but  those  on  shore  informed  them  that  the  waves 
dashed  ao  upon  the  rocks  that  they  could  not  understand  a  word  they  said. 
CkMrdi  now  made  signs  for  two  of  them  to  go  along  upon  the  shore  to  a 
beach,  where  one  could  see  a  good  space  round,  whether  any  others  were 
near.  Immediately  two  ran  to  the  place,  one  without  any  arms,  but  the 
other  had  a  lance.  Knowing  Chunk  to  be  in  the  boat,  they  wyed  hhn  to 
come  on  shore,  and  said  they  wanted  to  discourse  with  him.  He  told  him 
tbi^  had  the  lance,  that  if  he  would  carry  it  away  at  considerable  distance, 
and  leave  it,  he  would.  This  he  readily  did.  Mr.  Church  then  went  ashore, 
left  one  of  his  Indians  to  fuard  the  canoe,  and  the  other  he  stationed  upon 
the  beach  to  give  notice  if  any  should  approach.  He  was  surprised  to  nud 
that  George  was  one  of  them,  a  very  good  man,  and  the  last  Sogkonate  he 
had  spoken  with,  being  one  of  those  sent  to  guard  him  to  hia  house,  and  po 
whom  he  had  given  cmurge  of  his  goods  when  he  undertook  his  mission  to 
PlinK>uth.  On  being  asked  what  he  wanted  that  he  called  him  ashore, 
answered,  "  that  he  took  him  for  Church,  as  soon  as  he  heard  his  voice  in  the 
canoe,  and  that  he  was  glad  to  see  him  alive."  He  also  told  him  that  Awa^ 
thonJu  was  in  a  swamp  about  three  miles  ofl^  and  that  she  had  left  Philip  and 
did  not  intend  to  return  to  him  any  more ;  and  wished  Mr.  Church  to  stay 
while  he  should  go  and  call  her.  This  Church  did  not  think  prudent,  but 
Mid  he  would  come  again  and  speak  with  •^washonkSfWad  some  otlier  Indians 
that  he  should  name.  He  therefore  told  George  to  notify  Atoashonks,  her  son 
Peier,  their  chief  captain,  and  one  J^ompash,  to  meet  him  two  days  after  at  a 
certain  rock,  ^at  the  lower  end  of  Capt  RichmoruTs  farm,  which  was  a 
yrery  noted  place.**  It  was  provided  that  if  that  day  should  prove  stormy,  the 
next  pleasant  day  should  be  improved.  They  parted  with  cordiality,  George 
to  carry  the  news  to  AwashonkSj  and  Church  for  Newport. 

On  being  made  acquainted  with  ChwrdCs  intention  to  visit  those  Indiana 
the  government  of  Rhode  Island  marvelled  much  at  his  presumption,  and 
woiud  not  five  him  any  permit  under  their  hands ;  assuring  hun  that  the 
Indians  woidd  ^kill  him.  They  said  also  that  it  was  madness  on  his  part, 
after  such  signal  services  as  he  had  done,  to  throw  away  his  life  in  such  a 
manner.  Neither  could  any  entreaties  of  friends  alter  his  resolution,  and 
he  made  ready  for  his  departure  It  was  his  intention  to  have  taken  with 
him  one  Darnel  fVUcox,^  a  man  who  well  understood  the  Indian  language,  but 
the  government  utterly  refused  him ;  so  that  his  whole  retinue,  in  this  im- 
portant embassy,  consisted  only  of  himself^  his  own  man,  and  the  two  Indiana 
who  conducted  him  from  Sojrkonesset  As  an  important  item  in  his  outfit, 
muat  be  mentioned  a  hotUe  qfrunit  and  a  roU  of  tobacco. 

The  dav  appointed  having  arrived,  after  paddling  about  three  miles,  they 
came  to  the  appointed  rock,  where  the  Indians  were  ready  to  receive  them, 
and  gave  him  tneir  hands  in  token  of  friendship.  They  went  back  from  the 
shore  about  fifty  yards,  for  a  convenient  place  for  consultation,  when  all  at 
ODce  rose  up  from  the  hurh  grass,  a  great  many  Indians,  so  that  they  were 
entirely  encompassed.  They  were  allarmed  with  ffuns,  spears  and  hatchets 
fiices  painted  and  hair  trimmed,  in  complete  vearlike  array.  If  ever  a  man 
knew  fear,  we  should  apprehend  it  would  discover  itself  upon  an  occasion 
like  this.  But,  judging  m>m  his  conduct,  we  should  say  he  was  one  of  those 
••who  never  felt  fear." 

As  soon  as  he  could  be  heard,  Mr.  Church  told  Awcuhonks  that  George  had 
said  that  she  desired  to  see  him,  about  making  peace  with  the  Ehiglish.    She 
'  — — — , ^ — . 

•  1667,  **  Damd  WiOcocket  tooke  the  oath  off  fidolitie  this  court.*'    Plim.  Rec. 
In  1642.  one  WUeox  set  up  a  trading  bouse  in  the  Narragansei  country.    See  CnUenia^e 
Cent,  DitcourMtf  38.    If  be  %vere  the  saoie,  it  will  well  account  for  his  beiiig  an  inteipreCer. 
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Mid,  'Tes.'^  Theiif  said  Bfr.  Cfturdb,  ^it  is  customary  when  people  meet  to 
treat  of  peace,  to  lay  aside  their  arms,  and  not  to  appear  in  such  hostile  form 
as  your  people  da"  At  this  there  was  much  murmuring  among  them,  and 
Awa^umkt  asked  him  what  arms  they  should  lay  aside.  Seeing  their  dis- 
pleasure, he  said,  only  their  guns,  for  Ibrm's  sake.  With  one  consent  they 
then  laid  away  their  ffuns,  and  came  and  sat  down.  He  tlien  drew  out  his 
bottle  of  rum,  and  a«ced  AwoMhankM  whethw  she  had  lived  so  long  up  at 
Wachunett  *  as  to  forget  to  drink  ooomc&et.  Then,  drinking  to  her,  he  ob- 
served she  watched  him  very  narrowly  to  see  whether  he  swallowed,  and, 
on  offering  it  to  her,  she  wished  him  to  drink  again.  He  then  told  her  there 
was  no  poison  in  it,  and,  pouring  some  into  the  palm  of  his  hand,  siiiped  it 
up.  Alter  he  had  taken  a  second  hearty  dram,  JhoashonkM  ventured  to  do 
likewise ;  then  she  passed  it  ammig  her  attendants.  The  tobacco  was  next 
Dassed  round,  and  they  began  to  telk.  Awa^wnks  wanted  to  know  why  he 
bad  not  come,  as  he  promised,  the  year  before,  observing  that,  if  he  had,  she 
and  her  people  had  not  joined  with  PkHip,  He  told  her  he  was  prevented 
by  tlie  breaking  out  of  the  war,  and  mentioned  that  he  made  an  attempt, 
notwithstanding,  soon  after  he  l^ft  her,  and  got  as  far  as  Punkatesse,  when 
a  multitude  of  enemies  sefr  upon  hini,  and  obliged  him  to  retreat  A  great 
murmur  now  arose  among  the  warriors,  and  one,  a  fierce  and  gigantic  fel- 
low, raised  his  war  club,  with  intention  to  have  killed  Mr.  Churckj  but  some 
laid  hold  on  him  and  prevented  him.  They  informed  him  that  this  fellow's 
brother  was  killed  in  the  fi^ht  at  Punkateaey  and  that  he  said  it  was  Chunk 
that  killed  him,  and  he  would  now  have  his  blood.  Church  told  them  to  tell 
him  that  his  brother  began  first,  and  that  if  he  had  done  as  he  had  directed 
him,  he  would  not  have  been  hiut.  The  chief  captain  now  ordered  silence, 
telling  them  they  should  talk  no  more  about  old  matters,  which  put  an  end 
to  the  tumult,  and  an  agreement  was  soon  concluded.  Awashorika  agreed  to 
serve  the  English  ^  in  what  way  she  was  able,"  provided  ^  Pliraoutb  would 
firmly  engage  to  her  that  she  and  all  of  her  people,  and  their  wives  and 
children  should  have  their  lives  spared,  and  none  or  them  transported  out  of 
ttie  country."  This,  Church  told  her  he  did  not  doubt  in  the  least  but  Plimoudl 
would  consent  to. 

Things  being  thus  matured,  the  chief  captain  stood  up,  and,  after  express- 
ing the  ^PMt  respect  he  had  for  Mr.  Chwrch,  said,  ^  Sir,  if  you  will  please 
accept  of  me  and  mv  men,  and  will  head  us,  we  will  fight  for  you,  and  will 
help  you  to  Philip'i  head  before  the  Indian  com  be  ripe."  We  do  not  ex- 
pect that  this  chief  pretended  to  possess  the  spirit  of  prophecy,  but  certainly 
ne  was  a  truer  prophet  than  many  who  have  made  the  pretension. 

Mr.  Church  would  have  taken  a  few  of  the  men  with  him,  and  ^ne  di- 
rectly through  the  woods  to  Plimouth ;  but  AuKuhonka  insisted  that  Jt  would 
be  very  hazardous.  He  therefore  agreed  to  return  to  the  island  and  proceed 
by  water,  and  so  would  take  in  some  of  their  company  at  Sofirkonate  Pohit, 
which  was  accordingly  brought  about  And  here  it  should  be  mentioned 
tiiat  the  friendship,  now  renewed  by  the  industiy  of  Mr.  Churdi,  was  never 
afterward  broken.  Many  of  these  Indians  always  accompanied  Churdi  in  his 
memorable  expeditions,  and  rendered  great  service  to  .me  English.  When 
PhUtp*s  war  was  over,  Ckwrh  went  to  reside  agaiii  among  tnem,  and  the 
greatest  harmony  always  prevailed.  But  to  return  to  the  tluread  of  our  nar- 
rative : — 

On  returning  to  the  island.  Mr.  Church  "  was  at  great  pains  and  charge  to 
iret  a  vessel,  but  with  unaccountable  disappointments;  sometimes  by 'the 
ndseness,  and  sometimes  by  the  fiiint-heartedneas  of  men  that  he  bargained 
with,  and  sometimes  bv  wind  and  weather,  &c"  be  was  hindered  a  long 
time.  At  length,  Mr.  Jnthony  Low,  of  Swansey,  happening  to  put  into  the 
harbor,  and  although  bound  to  the  westward,  on  beinff  made  acquainted  wi& 
Mr.  (yhurch^s  case,  said  he  would  nm  the  venture  of  bis  vessel  and  carco  to 
wait  upon  him.  But  when  they  arrived  at  Sojgkonale  Point,  although  the 
Indians  were  there  according  to  agreement  waiting  upon  the  rocHs,  they  met 

^— ~^^"~~^~"        f> 

*  She  had  passed  the  orecedin^  winter,  it  would  teem,  with  PhiU/^s  people  on  the  fros 
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with  a  contrary  wind,  and  so  rough  a  sea,  that  Done  but  Pekr  JhoashndcB 
eould  get  on  board.  This  he  did  at  great  peril,  having  only  an  old  iMrokeii 
canoe  to  get  off  in.  The  wind  and  rain  now  forced  them  up  into  PocASset 
Sound,  and  tliey  were  obliged  to  bear  away,  and  retw  i  round  the  north  ead 
of  the  ishind,  to  Newport 

Church  now  dismissed  Mr.  Law,  as  he  yiewed  their  effort  against  the  wiU 
of  Providence.  He  next  drew  up  an  account  of  what  had  passed,  and  de* 
spatched  Petety  on  the  9  July,  by  way  of  Sogkonate,  to  Pti  mouth. 

Major  Bradford  *  havinff  now  arrired  with  an  army  at  Pocasset,  Mr.  C%urcft 
repaired  to  him,  and  told  him  of  his  transactions  and  engagements  with 
Awaahonks.  Bradford  directed  him  to  go  and  inform  her  of  his  arrival,  which 
he  did.  JiuHuhoms  doubtless  now  discovered  much  uneasiness  and  anxiety, 
bat  Mr.  Church  told  her  ^  that  if  she  would  be  advised  and  observe  order,  she 
nor  her  people  need  not  fear  being  hurt."  He  directed  her  to  get  ail  her 
people  together,  ^  lest,  if  they  should  be  found  straggling  alM>ut,  mischief 
might  light  on  them ; "  and  that  the  next  day  the  array  would  march  down 
mto  the  neck  to  receive  her.  Af^r  begging  him  to  consider  the  short  time 
•he  had  to  collect  them  together,  she  promised  to  do  the  best  she  could,  and 
he  lei\  her. 

AccordiDgly,  two  days  after,  she  met  the  army  at  Punkateese.  ^•^wa^ionkt 
was  DOW  unnecessarily  perplexed  by  the  stem  carriage  of  Major  Brax^ord, 
For  she  expected  her  men  would  have  been  employed  in  the  army ;  but 
instead  of  tliat  he  *^  presently  g&ve  forth  orders  for  Awashonks^  and  ail  her 
subjects,  both  men,  women  and  children,  to  repair  to  Sandwich,  and  to  be 
there  upon  peril,  in  six  days."  Church  was  also  quite  disconcerted  by  this 
unexpected  order,  but  all  reasoning  or  remonstrance  was  of  no  avail  with 
the  commander  in  chief.  He  told  Mr.  Church  he  would  employ  him  if  ^ 
chose,  but  as  for  the  Indians,  ^  he  would  not  be  concerned  with  them,"  and 
accordingly  sent  them  off  with  a  flag  of  truce,  under  the  direction  of  Jack 
HavtnSy  an  Indian  who  had  never  been  engaged  in  the  war.  Mr.  Church  told 
AuBoshonks  not  to  be  concerned,  but  it  was  best  to  obey  orders,  and  he  would 
ihortly  meet  het*  at  Sandwich. 

According  to  promise,  Church  went  by  way  of  Plimouth  to  meet  the  Sog* 
konates.  The  governor  of  Plimouth  was  highly  pleased  at  the  account 
CWc^  gave  him  of  the  Indians,  and  so  much  was  he  now  satisfied  of  hii 
superior  abilities  and  skill,  that  he  desired  him  to  bo  commissioned  in  the 
eountry^s  service.  He  left  Plimouth  the  same  day  with  six  attendants, 
iffloog  whom  were  Mr.  Jabez  HotoUmd,  and  Mr.  JVathamed  Southworth,  They 
slept  at  Sandwich  the  first  night,  and  here  taking  a  few  more  men,  agreeably 
to  the  govenior's  orders,  proceeded  to  .^Igatoamj  a  small  river  of  Rochester, 
where  they  expected  to  meet  the  Indians.  Some  of  his  company  now 
became  discouruged,  presuming,  perhaps,  the  Indians  were  treacherous,  and 
half  of  them  retiuned  home.  When  they  came  to  Sippicjm  River,  which 
empties  into  Buzzard^s  Bay  in  Rochester,  Mr.  Howland  was  so  fatigued  that 
they  were  obliged  to  leave  him,  he  being  in  years,  and  somewhat  corpulent 
Ckurdi  left  two  more  with  him  fls  a  reserve,  m  case  he  should  be  obliged  to 
retreat  They  soon  came  to  the  shore  of  Buzzard's  Bay,  and,  hearing  a 
great  noise  at  considerable  distance  firom  them,  upon  the  bank,  were  pres- 

*  Out  of  a  curious  book  we  take  the  following  note,  as,  besides  ^ivin^  us  an  iotr  resting 
feet  couceruing  the  major,  it  cootains  others  or  value.  It  was  wriiten  in  1G97.  At  that 
tine,  some  pretended  that  the  age  of  people  was  much  shorter  in  America  than  in  Europe; 
which  irave  nse  to  what  we  are  about  to  extract.-— Jfary  Brown  was  Uie  first-bom  of  New- 
bury, Mai»s.,  who  married  a  Ood/ry ;  and.  says  our  t>ook,  she  "  is  yet  alive,  and  is  become 
Ihe  mother  and  grandmother  of  many  ehilareo.*'  "  The  oMBtion  of  Mary  Brown  brings  to 
our  mind  an  idle  whimsey,  as  if  persons  bora  io  New  Cnf land  would  be  short-lived ;  whereas. 
tfw  natives  live  long.  And  a  judgment  coneeraing  Enghshmen  cannot  well  be  made  till  iO 
•r  90  years  b(>nre.  Capt.  Per  wine  White ,  born  [on  board  the  May/hirer]  Nov.  1620. 
ii  yet  alive,  and  like  to  hve.  [He  died  7  years  aAer,  in  1704.1  Maior  Wiiliam  Bradford 
k  more  than  73  years  old,  and  hath  worn  a  bullet  in  his  flesh  above  20  of  them,  [which  he 
doubtless  received  in  Philip' »  war.  He  died  aged  79.]  Elizabeth  Alden,  (now  Paybody. 
«4ose  rrmnddaughter  is  a  mother,)  Capt.  John  Alden^  her  brother,  Alex^,  Standithf  aua 
John  f^Kflund,  Iwve  lived  more  tum  70  rears."  S.  SewalPs  Nem  Heaoen  upon  the  Nm§ 
£0t/^fi9,6O. 
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ently  in  sight  of  a  "vast  company  of  Indiana,  of  all  ages  and  sexes,  some  on 
horseback,  running  races,  some  at  foot-ball,  some  catching  eels  and  flat  fish 
in  the  water,  some  clamming,  d^c."     They  now  had  to    find  out    what 
Indians  these  were,  before  they  dared  make  themselves  known  to  them. 
Church  therefore  halloed,  and  two  Indians  that  were  at  a  distance  from  the 
rest,  rode  up  to  him,  to  find  out  what  the  noise  meant    They  were  very 
much  surprised  when  they  ibund  themselves  so  near  Englishmen,  and  turned 
their  horses  to  nm,  but,  Church  making  himself  known  to  them,  they  gave 
him  the  desired  information.    He  sent  for  Jack  Havens^  who  immediately 
came.    And  when  he  had  confirmed  what  the  others  had  related,  there 
arrived  a  large  number  of  them  on  horseback,  well  armed.    These  treated 
the  English  very  respectfiUlv.     Ckurch  then  sent  Jack  to  Awashonks^  to  inlorm 
her  that  he  would  sup  with  her  that  ni^ht,  and  lodge  in  her  tent    In  the 
mean  time,  the  English  returned  with  theu*  friends  they  had  leil  at  Sippican. 
When  they  came  to  the  Indian  company,  they  *'  were  immediately  conducted 
to  a  shelter,  open  on  one  side,  whither  Jkoaihonka  and  her  chiefs  soon  came 
and  paid  theu*  respects."    When  this  had  taken  place,  there  were  great 
shouts  made  by  the  ^  multitudes,"  which  ^made  tlie  lieaveus  to  ring."  About 
sunset,  ^  the  JS/etopa  *  came  running  irom  all  quarters,  laden  with  the  tops  of 
dry  pines,  and  the  like  combustible  matter,  making  a  hu^e  pile  thereof^  near 
Mr.  Churches  shelter,  on  the  open  side  thereof.    But  by  uiis  time  supper  was 
brouffht  in,  in  three  dishes,  viz.  a  curious  young  bass  in  one  dish,  eels  and 
flat  fish   in  a  second,  and    shell  fish  in  a  third ; "   but  salt  was  wanting. 
When  the  supper  was  finished,  ^  the  mighty  pile  of  pine  knots  and  tope, 
&c.  was  fired,  and  all  the  Indians,  great  and  small,  gathered  in  a  ring  around 
it    Awashonks,  with  the  eldest  of  her  people,  men  and  women  mixed,  kneel- 
ing down^  made  the  first  ring  next  the  fire,  and  all  the  lusty  stout  men 
standing  up  made  the  next ;  and  then  all  the  rabble,  in  a  confused  crew, 
surrounded  on  the  outside.    Then  the  cliief  captain  stepped  in  between  the 
rings  and  the  fire,  with  a  spear  in  one  hand,  and  a  hatchet  in  the  other, 
danced  roimd  the  fire,  and  began  to  fi^ht  with  it,  making  mention  of  all  the 
several  nations  and  companies  of  Indians  in  the  country  that  were  enemies 
to  the  English.    And  at  naminj^  of  every  particular  tribe  of  Indians,  he 
would  draw  out  and  fight  a  new  fire-brand,  and  at  his  finishing  his  fight  with 
each  particular  fire-brand,  would  bow  to  Mr.  Church  and  thank  him."    When 
he  had  named  over  all  tlie  tribes  at  war  with  the  English,  he  stuck  his  spear  ' 
and  hatchet  in  tlie  ground,  and  left  the  ring,  and  then  another  stepped  in, 
and  acted  over  tlie  same  farce ;  trying  to  act  with  more  fury  than  the  first 
After  about  a  half  a  dozen  had  gone  through  with  the  performance,  their 
cliief  captain  stepped  to  Mr.  Ckurch,  and  told  him  "  tney  were  makinir 
soldiers  tor  him,  and  what  they  had  been  doing  was  all  one  s>vearing  of 
them."    Awashjonks  and  her  chiefs  next  came  and  told  him  **  that  now  they 
were  all  engaged  to  fight  for  Uie  English."    At  this  time  Atvashonks  presented 
to  Mr.  ChvTch  a  very  nne  ^n.    The  next  day,  July  22,  he  selected  a  number 
of  her  men,  and  proceeded  to  Plimouth.    A  commission  was  given  him, 
and,  being  joined  with  a  number  of  English,  volunteers,  commenced  a  suc- 
cessiul  series  of  exploits,  in  which  these  Soffkonates  bore  a  conspicuous 
part,  but  have  never,  smce  the  days  of  Chwrm,  been  any  where  noticed  as 
they  deserved. 

It  b  said  f  that  Atoashonka  had  two  sons :  the  youngest  was  ffUUam  Mom^ 
tnyntwU,  who  was  put  to  a  grammar  school,  and  learned  the  Latin  lanpiaFS, 
and  was  intended  for  college,  but  was  prevented  by  being  seized  with  tua 
palsy.  We  have  been  ab^e  to  extend  the  .interesting  memour  of  the  family 
of  Aioashmks  in  the  early  part  of  this  article  much  beyond  any  before 
printed  account ;  of  Tokamona  we  have  no  printed  notice,  except  what 
ChwnhX  incidentally  mentions.  Some  of  his  Indian  soldiers  requested 
liberty  to  pursue  the  Narragansets  and  other  enemy  Indians,  immediately 

*  SiffnifyinffyHenrf*,  in  Indian.  t  ColL  Mas9,  Hist.  8oe. 

X  Hist.  Phirip'!)  War,  39.  It  is  osual  to  cite  Captain  Church  as  the  author  or  recorder  of 
his  own  actions  ;  it  is  so,  although  his  son  Thomas  appears  as  the  writer  of  the  history.  Tbt 
iruih  is.  the  father  dictated  to  the  soo,  and  q>rrected  what  appeared  erroneous  after  the  worii 
was  written. 
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after  they  had  captured  PldRj^$  wift  and  son.  'They  said  the  Narragansettf 
were  ^eat  rogues,  and  they  wanted  to  be  revenged  on  them,  for  killing  some 
of  their  relations ;  named  TokkcanonOy  (JiwoihonKs  brother,)  and  some  others.* 

About  190  years  ago,  i.  e.  1700,  there  were  100  Indian  men  of  the  Sog- 
konate  tribe,  a.id  the  general  assembly  appointed  JVumjpcxva  their  captain, 
who  lived  to  b«3  an  old  man,  and  died  about  1748,  after  me  taking  of  Cape 
Breton,  1745.  At  the  commencement  of  the  eighteenth  century,  they  made 
quite  a  respectable  religious  congregation ;  hM  a  meeting-house  of  their 
own,  in  whic.j  they  were  instructed  by  Rev.  Mr.  BUtingSf  once  a  month,  on 
Sundays.  1  :iey  had  a  steady  preacher  amon^  themselves,  whose  name  wai 
Jhkn  Simon,  a  man  of  a  strong  mind. 

About  17  )0,  a  very  distressing  fever  caiVied  off  many  of  this  tribe,  and  ill 
1803  there  ^ere  not  above  ten  in  Compton,  their  principal  residei^e. 
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Ji  fatter  account  cf  chiefs  conspicuous  in  Philip* s  war — ^Pwham — Taken  and 
maiM — His  son  QuiquALH — ^Cuickon — Socokokoco— Potock — His  residence  ■ 
Com-daint  against  IVildboto*^  eneroackment^-^Ikiivers  himseff  up — Put  to  death-^ 
8TO?f  B-WALL-Jouif — ^  gTcot  coptoin'—A  mason-^His  men  greatly  annoy  tki 
EngUsk  army  in  A'arraganset — Kills  several  rf  them — They  Jnarn  a  garrison,  and 
km  fifteen  persons — A  traffic  in  Indian  prisoners — The  burning  of  Rehohoth  and 
Providence — Johns  discourse  with  Roger  WiUiams — Is  killed— ^aqamobjl  Johk-* 
Fate  of  Matoonas — Put  to  death  on  ISoston  Common — His  son  hanged  for  mur» 
der — Moiioco — David — Andrew — James-the-printer —  Old-jkthero — Saoamorb- 
SAM,  alias  Suo8ha51m — Visited  by  Eliot  in  1652 — Anecdote — Pzter-jethxro. 

PUMIIAM,  it  may  be  truly  said,  •^was  a  mighty  man  of  valor.**  Oof 
history  has  several  times  heretofore  brou^t  him  before  us,  and  we  shall 
now  proceed  to  relate  such  facts  concermng  him  as  we  have  been  able  to 
collect  He  was  sachem  of  Shawomet,  the  country  where  the  old  squaw- 
sachem  Magnus  was  taken  and  slain,  as  in  her  life  we  have  shown. 

As  in  almost  every  other  case,  we  can  only  learn  how  to  estimate  thof 
eonsequence  of  a  chief  firom  the  story  of  his  enemiea  It  is  peculiarly  so  ia^ 
tile  biography  of  Pumham.  When  it  was  reported  that  he  was  slain,  every 
chronicler  seems  to  have  stood  ready,  with  the  ink  of  exultation  in  his  pen,, 
to  record  ail  the  particulars,  of  his  ikU ;  and  to  make  it  appear  the  greater,  iti 
is  to  be  feared,  they  have  sometimes  raised  many  to  a  height  to  which  they 
were  n«t  entitled,  for  that  object  But  it  was  not  so  in  the  case  of  Pumham^ 
When  it  was  reported  at  Boston  that  he  wns  killed,  an  author  in  our  Chrtmieh 
•skL  "  If  it  is  so,  the  glory  of  that  nation  is  sunk  with  him  forever." 

Tjiis  chief  was  brought  into  considerable  difficulty  by  the  English  as  early 
as  1645.  In  1042,  the  Rev.  Scanud  Qorton  took  refuge  in  his  country,  and 
was  kindly  treated  bv  him;  and  in  January  the  next  year,  J^Bantunnomoh 
and  Canonicus  deeded  to  him  Mishawomet,  or  Shaomet,  which  he  afterward, 
called  Warwicky  after  the  earl  of  that  name.  This  settlement  was  grievous 
to  the  Puritan  fathers  of  Massachusetts,  as  they  soon  showed  by  their 
resentment  to  Mianiunrunnoh ;  and  here  we  cannot  but  discover  the  germ  of 
aU  the  subsequent  disasters  of  that  sachem.  Mr.  Gorton  was  kindly  treated 
by  Imn,  as  well  as  Pumham,un^  the  latter  was  urged  by  Mr.  OortorCM 
enemies  to  lay  claim  to  the  lands  he  had  purchased  of  Mtardunnomfih,  whom 
the  court  of  Massachusetts  declared  an  usurper,*  as  in  his  life  has  been  told. 

By  the  letters  of  the  unimpeachable  Roger  WxUiamSy  the  above  conclu- 
nons  will  appear  evident  )n  1656,  he  wrote  to  Massachusetts,  showing 
them  the  wretched  state  Warwick  was  in  from  tiieir  difficulties  with  ths 
Indians,  as  follows: — ^Your  wisdoms  knoV  the  inhuman  insultations  of 
tfiese  wild  creatures,  and  you  may  be  pleased  also  to  imagine,  that  they  have^ 
not  been  sparing  of  your  name  as  the  patron  of  ail  their  wickedLSss  againsTi 

^m  '^Ua.staU  paper.  ^ 
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•or  English  men,  women  and  chfldren,  and  cattle,  to  the  yeariy  damage  of 
60,  80  and  100£.  The  remedy  is,  (under  God,)  only  your  pleasure  that 
Pumham  shall  come  to  an  agreement  with  the  town  or  colony.'*  *  Now  it 
should  be  remembered,  that  when  Warwick  was  purchased,  Pumham  and 
some  otlier  interior  sachems  received  presents  for  tlieir  particular  interests  in 
what  was  sold,  agreeably  to  the  laws  and  usages  of  the  Indians. 

The  Phiuouth  people  had  their  share  in  the  Warwick  controversy,  having 
caused  Ouseanaquin  to  lay  claim  to  the  same  place,  or  a  sachem  who  lived 
with  him,  named  JS/awwoMhawiuck ;  between  whom  and  Pumham  the  quarrel 
ran  so  high  that  the  former  stabbed  the  latter. 

The  anairs  of  Warwick  had  been  under  consideration  by  the  commis- 
noners  of  the  United  Colonies  for  several  years  before  this,  an^  in  1649, 
they  say,  *^  Vppon  a  question  betwixt  the  two  collonies  of  the  Massachusets 
and  Plyn#utn,  formerly  propounded,  and  now  again  renewed  by  the  com- 
misjioners  of  the  Massachusetts,  concerning  a  tract  of  land  now  or  lately 
belonging  to  Pamham  and  Saamoco,  two  Indian  sagamores  who  had  sub- 
mitted themselves  and  their  people  to  the  Massachusetts  goverment,  vppon 
part  of  which  land  som  English,  ^besides  the  said  Indians,)  in  anno  1643,  were 
planted  and  settled."  The  decision  was,  that  though  the  said  tract  of  land 
&11  within  Plimouth  bounds,  it  should  henceforth  belong  to  Massachusetts. 

About  1646,  we  find  the  following  record  f  of  these  chiefs : — *^  Pomiham 
and  Saconanoco  complaining  to  us  [the  court  of  Mass.]  ^that  many  Indians 
dwelling  20  miles  beyond  them,  (being  friends  and  helpers  to  the  Narragan- 
•etts  in  their  present  wars  with  UnaUf)  are  come  upon  their  lands,  and 
planted  upon  the  same  against  their  wills,  they  not  being  able  of  themselves 
to  remove  them,  and  therefore  desire  our  counsel  and  help.  We  shall 
therefore  advise  them,  if  the  deputies  agree  thereunto,  to  send  a  messenger 
to  the  sachem  of  those  intruders  to  come  to  us  to  give  an  account  of  such 
his  intention  ;  and  if  he  come  to  us,  then  to  offer  him  protection  upon  the 
same  terms  that  Pumham  hath  it,  provided  they  satisfy  Uncas  for  any  injury 
they  have  done  him.  If  he  refuse  to  come,  then  we  would  have  our  mes- 
senger char|;e  them  to  depart  from  Pomham  and  Soconanocho  their  lands^ 
which  also  if  they  refuse,  then  we  shall  account  them  our  enemies."  ] 

Though,  by  the  aid  of  the  English,  Pumham  had  been  able  to  maintain  a 
kind  of  independence  for  some  years  after  the  death  of  the  chief  sachem, 
yet  he  was  amon^  the  first  who  espoused  the  cause  of  Pkiltp  in  his  war, 
as  it  would  seem  from  his  not  attending  at  the  treaty  in  June,  immediately 
after  hostilities  commenced.  The  army  who  went  to  make  that  treaty  passed 
through  his  country  in  their  march,  and,  as  Mr.  Hubbard  states,  *^  They  found  the 
Indians  ui  Pomham^s  country  (next  adjoining  to  PhUip*s  borders)  all  fied,  and 
their  wigwams  without  any  people  in  them."  The  English  army  also  march- 
ed through  his  country,  in  their  return  from  the  attack  on  Philip  and  his  con- 
federates in  Narraganset,  in  December,  1675.  At  this  time  a  small  fight  took 
place  between  some  of  the  English  and  a  number  of  Pumham^s  men,  under 
achirf  whose  name  was  QUAQUALH,  who  gained  some  advantage  of  the 
English,  wounding  four  of  their  men.  The  wmtes,  hovt^ever,  report  that  they 
killed  ^ve  of  the  uidians.  ^hwmudh  himself  was  wounded  in  the  knee.  At 
the  same  time  they  burnt  runuumCs  town,^  which  contained  near  100  wig- 
wams.   The  English  were  commanded  by  Captain  Prentice,  § 

Pumham  was  not  the  chief  captain  in  the  fight  at  the  great  ialls  in  the  Con- 
necticut, which  took  place  19  May,  1676,  although  we  presume,  from  the 
known  character  of  hmti,  that  he  was  the  most  conspicuous  in  it  on  the  side 
of  the  Indians ;  being  a  man  of  vast  physical  powers  and  of  extraordinary 
bravery.  In  this  affair  the  English  acted  a  most  cowardly  part,  having  every 
advantage  of  tlieir  enemy,  who  acquired  credit  upon  the  occasion,  even  at 
the  time,  from  the  historian.  The  English  came  upon  them  before  day, 
while  none  were  awake  to  give  the  alarm,  and,  ^  finding  them  secure  indeed, 
yea,  all  asleep,  without  having  any  scouts  abroad,  so  that  our  soldiers  came 

•  Hutchinson^ s  papers,  and  Hazard. 

t  In  manuscript,  among  the  Papers  on  file  in  (he  secretary's  office,  Mass.  witboot  date. 
X  Old  Indian  Chron.  58.    This  author  has  his  name  Bumkam,    There  wer«  many  il 
,  al  this  Ume,  of  the  use  of  il.  for  P.  $  Hubbard,  Nar.  57. 
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And  put  their  guns  into  their  wigwams,  before  the  Indians  were  aware  of 
them,  and  made  a  great  and  notable  slaughter  amongst  ttiemJ*  *  Many  in 
their  friffht  ran  into  tlie  river,  and  were  hurled  down  the  tails,!  some  of 
whom,  doubtlesa,  were  drowned.  As  soon  as  the  English,  who  were  led  bj 
Captains  Turner  and  Uoliokty  had  murdered  the  unresisting,  and  the  Indiam 
having  begun  to  rally  to  op|)08e  tljem,  tliey  fled  in  the  greatest  conlusion, 
although  Uiey  had  **  about  an  hunilred  and  lour  score  "  men,  X  of  whom  but 
one  was  womided  when  the  flight  began,  l^his  enhances  tlie  valor  of  the 
Indians,  in  our  mind,  especially  as  we  read  the  following  passage,  in  Mr. 
Maiha^a  Brief  History: — ^^In  the  mean  while,  a  party  ot  Indians  Irom  an 
island,  (whose  coming  on  shore  miglit  easily  have  been  prevented,  and  the 
soldiers,  before  they  set  out  irom  Hadiey,  were  earnestly  admonished  to  take 
care  about  that  matter,)  assaulted  our  men ;  yea,  to  the  great  dishonor  of  the 
English,  a  few  Indians  pursued  our  soldiers  four  or  five  miles,  who  were  in 
number  near  twice  as  many  as  the  enemy.**  in  this  flight  Captain  7\tmer  was 
killed,  as  he  was  crossing  Green  River.  Holioke  exerted  himself  with  great 
valor,  and  seerns  well  calculated  to  oppose  such  a  chief  as  Pumham,  We 
hear  of  no  other  bravery  among  the  English  in  this  massacre,  but  the  follow- 
ing passage  concerning  Holioke^  which  we  are  sorry  is  so  sadly  eclipsed. 
During  tlie  fight,  some  old  persons,  (whether  men  or  women  is  not  men- 
tioned,) and  c^ldren,  had  hid  themselves  under  the  bank  of  the  river.  Captain 
Holioke  discovered  them,  and  with  his  own  hands  put  five  of  them,  *^  young 
and  old,**  to  death.  §  This  English  captain  did  not  long  survive  his  anta^ 
nist,  for,  by  his  great  exertions  in  this  fight,  a  fever  was  brought  upon  him, 
of  which  he  died  in  September  161  lowing,  **  about  Boston."!) 

It  would  seem  from  the  several  accounts,  that,  although  the  English  were 
sadly  distressed  in  this  fight,  the  Indians  could  never  have  repau*ed  their 
loss  ;  which,  says  the  author  of  the  Present  State,  ^was  almost  as  much, 
nay,  in  some  respects  more  considerable,  than  their  lives."  He  continues, 
**  We  destroyed  all  their  ammunition  and  provision,  which  we  think  they 
can  hardly  be  so  soon  and  easily  recruited  with,  as  possibly  they  may  be 
with  men.  We  likewise  here  demolished  two  forges  they  had  to  mend 
their  arms,  took  away  all  their  materials  and  tools,  and  drove  many  of  them 
into  tlie  river,  where  they  were  drowned,  and  threw  two  freat  pigs  of  lead 
of  theirs,  (intended  for  making  of  bullets.)  into  the  said  nver."  IT — **  As  our 
men  were  returning  to  Hadiey,  in  a  dangerous  pass,  which  the^  were  not 
sufiSciently  aware  of,  the  skulking  Indians,  (out  of  the  woods,)  killed,  at  one 
volley,  the  said  captain,  and  eielit-and-thirty  of  his  men,  but  immediately 
after  they  had  discharged,  they  ned." 

In  relating  the  capture  and  death  of  Pumham,  Mr.  Hubbard  says,**  *<He 
was  one  of  the  stoutest  and  most  valiant  sachems  that  belonged  to  the  Nar- 
ragansets ;  whose  courage  and  strengtli  was  so  great  that,  af&r  he  had  been 
mortally  wounded  in  the  fight,  so  as  himself  could  not  stand ;  yet  catching 
hold  of  an  Englishman  that  by  accident  came  near  him,  had  done  hiro 
mischief^  if  he  nad  not  been  presently  rescued  by  one  of  his  fellows* 
This  was  on  25  July,  1676.  Pumham,  with  a  few  K^llowers,  had  for  some 
time  secreted  themselves  in  Dedliam  woods,  where  it  was  supposed  they 
were  **  almost  starved  for  want  of  victuals."  In  this  sad  condition,  they 
were  fallen  upon  by  the  English  under  Captain  Hunting,  who  killed  mteen 


•  /.  Jttaiher;y>. 

t  We  cannot  agree  with  our  friend  Gen.  Hoyt.  that  these  &Ils  shooM  be  named  TWfKr'k 
Falls,  althoufb  we  once  thought  it  well  enough.  We  would  rather  call  them  the  Mas§aer€ 
FaUtf  ir,  incwed,  their  Indian  name  cannot  be  recovered.  A  beautiful  view  of  these  cele- 
brated falls  is  given  by  Professor  HUchcoek,  in  the  vokune  of  plates  accompanying  liit 
GeokMnr  of  Mass. 

t  /.  Maiher,  30.  $  Hubbard  Nar.  88.  I  Ibid. 

1  Many  of  the  bufians  learned  trades  of  the  Eopnhf  and  in  the  wars  turned  their  knoni* 
ed|[e  to  good  account.  They  had  a  forge  in  their  fort  at  Narraganset,  and  the  Indian  blac^ 
south  was  killed  when  that  was  taken.  The  author  of  the  Preterit  State,  &,c.  says,  be  was 
the  only  man  amongst  them  that  fined  their  ^ns  and  arrow-heads }  that  among  other  ' 
Ibey  bami  his,  demolished  his  forge,  and  earned  away  hiii  tools. 

••  Nanative,  100. 4io.  editioii. 


POTOK^-MATH  or  rUMHAM. 


[Boos  tU 


t»d  look  thutr-fire  of  tlMiii  withoul  remtuioe.*  They  fiMmdl  here  ooft- 
iidenble  plunoer ;  '^  beaides  kettles,  there  was  about  half  a  bnabel  of  wam- 
pumpaag,  which  the  enemy  loat,  aod  twehre  pounds  of  powder,  which  tha 
CMpCiYes  say  they  had  received  from  Albany  but  two  days  before."!  A  son 
Ui  Pumham  was  among  the  captiyes^  ^'a  very  likely  youth,"  says  auUardfl 
^andoBA  whose  countenance  would  have  bespoke  &vor  for  him,  had  he 
Wfid  belonged  to  so  bloody  and  barbarous  an  Indian  as  bis  father  was."  It 
iP^uid  seem  from  this  unfeeling  account  thaX  be  was  put  to  death.  Dr« 
Mather  says  he  was  carried  jgirisoiier  to  Boston.  From  the  same  author  w« 
aiust  «dd  to  the  revolting  picture  of  the  fiuher's  death.  ''This  Pumhamf 
after  he  was  wounded  so  as  that  he  could  not  stand  upon  bis  legs,  and  was 
thought  to  have  been  dead,  made  a  shift,  (as  the  soldiera  were  pursuing 
otheraJ  to  crawl  a  little  out  of  the  way,  but  vicas  found  again,  and  when  an 
Bnglianman  drew  near  to  him,  though  he  could  not  stand,  ne  did,  (like  a 
basst»)  in  rage  and  revenge,  get  hold  on  the  soldier's  head,  and  had  like  to 
iiave  killed  him,  had  not  another  come  in  to  his  help,  and  rescued  him  out 
of  the  encaged  dying  hands  of  that  bloody  iHjxhariofur  f 

That  it  may  be  seen  how  the  same  story,  recorded  at  the  same  time,  at 
ikm  asme  place,  and  Iqt  different  individuals,  varies  on  comparison,  we  give 
ktve  the  account  of  the  fijght  in  which  Piunham  was  slain,  from  an  author  in 
the  Chronicle ;  in  which  it  will  be  observed  that  a  difiSsrent  date  is  given  to 
the  event.  ^  Upon  the  27  of  July  it  was,  that  about  20  Indians  were  slain, 
9Dd  30  taken  prisoners.  We  had  5  and  20  English,  and  20  of  our  Indian 
ftiends  in  this  exploit  One  of  these  that  were  slain  was  Pomham,  Aiter 
he  had  received  a  deadly  shot  in  his  back,  be  withdrew  himself  from  his 
naan,  (for  they  were  all  his  relations  and  subjects  that  were  slain  and  taken 
at  this  time,)  and  thought  to  bide  himself  in  a  bushy  bole,  but  was  found  out 
by  an  Englishman,  who,  as  he  went  to  apprehend  him,  found  that  the  stout 
iSfihem  was  unwilling  to  lall  into  the  haikls  of  the  En^ish,  for  be  gave  him 
a  stunning  blow  with  his  hatchet,,  which  he  bad  reserved  of  all  his  weapons^ 
and  perhaps  had  slain  the  Englishman,  but  God  ordered  it  so  that  he  had  a 
fludden  revival,  and  took  courage  and  grappled  with  him,  [PMmham,^  and 
tbrew  him  under  him,  and  others  comins  in  to  his  assistance,  Pumham  was 
aoon  despatched.  There  was  about  £20  of  Indian  money  found  in  tbeir 
baskets,'' which  the  Fjiglish  gave  to  their  Indian  fiiendi^  and  their  guns  they 
Ipok  to  themselves. 

A  short  time  before  this,  a  grandson  of  this  chief  was  killed  by  a  party 
Vnder  JknUon^^  ''who  was  uso  a  sachem,  and  another  sachem  called 

POTOK,  a  Narraganset  chie(  we  may  properly,  in  the  next  place,  notice. 
None  of  his  acts  in  Philip'e  war  are  recorded,  at  least  none  have  come  to 
our  knowledge,  but  they  coiUd  not  have  been  inconsiderable,  in  the  opinion 
of  his  onen:l«&  as  his  life  atoned  for  them.  We  find  him  nrst  mentioned, 
on  account  of  his  opposition  to  the  introduction  of  Christianity  into  his 
Qfition.  When,  in  the  oeginning  of  PkUw''$  war,  the  English  army  marched 
into  the  Narra^^anset  country,  to  treat  or  nzht  with  that  nation,  as  they  might 
be  found  inclmed,  Potok  appeared  as  the  principal  chief  In  the  treaty 
which  was  concluded  at  that  time,  a  condition  was  urced  by  him,  "  that  the 
Englisli  should  not  send  any  amon^  them  to  preach  the  gospel  or  call  upon 
Ifaem  to  pra^r  to  God."  But  the  English  would  not  admit  such  an  article : 
but  if  an  article  of  this  character  hi^  been  urged  on  the  other  hand^  we 
doubt  whether  there  would  have  been  anv  objection  urged  by  the  Indi(ui& 
On  this  policy  of  the  English  Bogtr  ffiuiami  should  be  heard,  as,  at  this 
day  even,  we  need  no  better  commentary  on  the  matter  in  hand.  It  is  con- 
tained in  a  letter  ||  to  the  governor  of  Massachusetts,  and  is  as  follows  :— 
^At  my  last  departure  for  England,  I  was  importuned  by  ye  Narraganeet 
•BcbemSi  and  especially  by  J^eneeunatf  to  present  cheur  peution  to  the  high 


•  MS.  NarnUve  of  Rev.  T.  CokbtL 
1  Narrative,  ut  tvpnu 
i  Many  write  Denmson,  bat  bii  own  si 
I  la  Ms.  dated  Providence,  6:8:  l 


t  Mathei't  Bnef  Hiii.  48. 
ia  wij  pcMetiioo,  is  ai  in  the  text 
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iwihtiimi  of  Enghnd,  that  they  mii^t  not  be  ibroed  from  their  religion ;  andi 
for  not  cbanginf  their  reli^on,  be  invaded  by  war.  For  they  said  they  were 
daily  yisited  wiui  direateninffs  by  Indians,  that  came  firom  about  the  Masn- 
ehusetts ;  that  if  they  would  not  pray,  tiiey  should  be  destroyed  by  war.* 
And  again,  in  the  same  letter:  **  Are  not  all  the  English  of  this  land,  ^nei^ 
•Uy,)  a  persecuted  people  from  their  native  soB  ?  and  hath  not  the  Ood  of 
peace  and  Father  of  mercies  made  the  natives  more  friendly  in  this  than  our 
native  countrymen  in  our  own  land  to  us  ?  have  they  not  entered  leagues  of 
love,  and  to  tiiis  day  continued  peaceable  conunerce  with  us  ?  are  not  our 
fitfnilies  prown  up  in  peace  amongst  them  ?  Upon  which  I  humbly  ask  how 
it  can  suit  with  Chrisuan  ingenuity,  to  take  hold  of  some  seeming  occasion! 
ftr  their  destruction.'' 

We  are  able  to  fix  the  place  of  his  residence  in  the  vicinity  of  Point  Jndtth. 
fai  the  year  1661,  Potok,  with  several  other  chieft,  complamed  to  the  court 
of  Massachusetts,  that  **'Samud  fftWotr,  and  others  of  his  companie,''  claimed 
jtirisdiction  at  Point  Judith,  in  their  country,  and  lands  adjacent  They  came 
on  and  possessed  themselves  forcibly,  bringing  their  cattle  and  other  etkctB 
with  them.*  What  order  the  court  took  upon  it  does  not  appear.  About 
the  close  of  PkUijp^s  war,  P<^ok  came  voluntarily  to  Rhode  Island,  no  doubl 
with  the  view  of  making  friends  again  with  his  enemies ;  but  was  sent  t6 
Boston,  where,  afrer  answering  all  their  inquiries,  he  was  put  to  death  with- 
out ceremony. 

It  IS  related  by  an  author  in  the  Olb  Ln>iAif  Chronicle,  that  Potok  waft 
eaptnred  by  the  forces  under  M^ior  Taicoiy  in  June,  167&  at  or  near  th6 
same  time  SUme^Layer-Jokn  was.  In  closing  his  account  of^  the  capture  of 
Jofutj  he  adds,  **  Likewise  Potudce^  the  great  Indian  counsellor,  a  man  con- 
sidering his  education  of  wonderfbl  subtlety,  was  brought  prisoner  intt> 
Rhode  Island." 

In  the  account  carried  to  London  by  Captain  Mort^  mentioned  in  the  lasl 
ehapter,  is  this  notice  of  Potok : — ^  There  is  one  Potiu^  a  mischievous  EH" 
gine,  and  a  Counsellour,  taken  fonnerly,  said  to  be  in  Goal  at  Rhode  Island,  it 
now  sent  to  Boston,  and  there  shot  to  death."! 

In  the  detail  of  the  great  Narraganset  expeaition  of  1675,  we  have  omitted 
10  notice  a  by-no-means-unimportant  Indian  captain. 

Stom-waU-Jokfty  SUmt-lawr-John^  and  sometunes  simply  Stont-toaH,  wei« 
names  by  which  his  English  friends  knew  him^  and  we  have  not  discovered 
what  was  his  Indian  name.  One  writer  of  his  time  observes  that  he  waft 
o&lled  the  SUmt'loyer^  **  for  that,  beinff  an  active,  ingenious  fellow,  he  had 
learned  the  mason's  trade,  and  was  or  mat  use  to  the  Indians  in  building 
Iheir  forts,  d^c"  Hence  we  may  hazard  but  little  in  the  conjecture  that  he 
was  the  chief  engineer  in  the  erection  of  the  great  Narraganset  fort,  which 
has  been  described  in  the  lifeof  Py^t^.  Altliouffh  but  little  is  known  of  him, 
he  was  doubtless  one  of  the  most  distinguished  Narraganset  captains. 

The  first  notice  of  Stone-lmier-Jokny  which  we  now  remember,  is  con- 
tained in  a  letter  of  Captain  Oliver  A  which  he  wrote  virhile  on  his  march 
with  the  English  army  to  attack  the  rort,  which  we  have  just  mentioned.  He 
■ays,  **  Dec  15  cafme  in]  John  a  rogue,  with  a  pretence  of  peace,  and  waft 
dismissed  with  ftliis]  errand:  That  we  might  speak  vrith  sachems.  'Riat 
evening,  he  not  being  gone  a  ouarter  of  an  hour,  his  company,  that  lay  hid 
behind  a  hill  of  our  quarters.  Rilled  two  Salem  men,  and  wounded  a  third 
within  a  mile  of  us,  that  he  is  dead.  And  at  a  house  three  miles  off,  where 
I  had  ten  men,  they  killed  two  of  them.  Instantly  Capt  Mosdy^  myself 
and  Capt  Gardner  were  sent  to  fetoh  in  Mtjor  AppleUnCs  company,  that 
kept  tliree  miles  and  a  half  oft,  and  coming,  they  lay  behind  a  stone  wal]| 
and  fired  on  us  in  sight  of  the  garrison,  we  killed  the  captain  that  killed  one 
of  the  Salem  men,  and  had  his  cap."  Mr.  Httbbard  says,  <*  A  few  desperate 
Indians,  creeping  imder  a  stone-vrall,  fired  twenty  or  thirW  guns  at  Mosehf  in 
particular,  a  conunander  vrell  known  amongst  them,  but  the  rest  of  tfie  com- 

-  -  —  — — > 

*  MS.  State  Papcn. 

f  Old  Indian  Chronicle,  111. 

Xhkmanuter^    See  ao  aeeouat  of  it  la  a  note  to  Ihe  Hft  of  PKO^ 
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pany  running  down  npon  them,  killed  one  of  them  and  scattered  the  reit* 
Thus  did  the  scouts  from  the  main  body  of  the  Indians,  under  such  captains 
as  the  SUme4aycrj  annoy  the  English  in  their  march  into  their  country.  Im- 
mediately after  these  skirmishes,  **  they  burnt  Jerry  BuWs*  house,  and  killed 
seventeen  [persons.]!  Dec.  16,  came  that  news.  Dec.  17,  came  news  that 
Connecticut  forces  were  at  Petaquamscut ;  killed  four  Indians  and  took  six 
prisoners.  That  day  we  sold  Capt  Davenport  47  Indians,  young  and  old,  (or 
£80  in  money."  t 

How  much  John  had  to  do  in  the  devastations  which  had  been  perpetrated 
the  previous  season,  is  unknown,  but  we  are  told  that  he  had  no  small 
agency  in  ^  the  sacking  of  Providence,"  §  and  Rehoboth  also,  without  doubt. 
In  the  former  about  30  h()U8(*s  ||  were  burned,  and  in  the  latter  place  '^  near 
upon  40"  houses  and  SO  bams. 

Stone-tPcUl'John  was  4oubtle8s  one  who  conversed  with  the  Reverend  Mr. 
ffUlxatns  at  the  time  Providence  was  burned.  The  substance  of  that  conver- 
sation is  related  by  our  anonymous  author,  already  cited,  in  these  words : — 
**  But  indeed  the  reason  that  the  inhabitants  of  the  towns  of  Seaconick  and 
Providence  generally  escaped  with  their  lives,  is  not  to  be  attributed  t4>  any 
compassion  or  ffood  nature  of  the  Indians,  (whose  very  mercies  are  inhumane 
cruelties,)  but,  [the  author  soon  contradicts  himself^  as  will  be  seen,]  next  to 
God's  providence  to  their  own  prudence  in  avoiding  their  fury,  when  they 
found  themselves  too  weak,  and  unable  to  resist  it,  by  a  timely  6ight  into 
Rhode  Island,  which  now  became  the  common  Zoar,  or  place  of  refuge  for 
the  distressed  ;  yet  some  remained  till  their  coming  to  destroy  the  said  towns ; 
as  in  particular  Mr.  HlUiams  at  Providence,  who,  knowing  several  of  the 
chief  Indians  that  came  to  fire  that  town,  discoursed  with  them  a  consider- 
able time,  who  pretended,  their  greatest  ouarrel  was  against  Plimouth  ;  and 
as  for  what  they  attempted  against  the  other  colonies,  thev  were  constrained 
to  it,  by  the  s|)oil  that  was  done  them  at  NarragansetlF  They  told  him,  that 
when  Capt.  Pierce  en<ra^d  them  near  Mr.  Machtone%  they  were  bound 
for  Plimouth.  They  gloried  much  in  their  success,  promising  themselves  tlie 
conquest  of  the  whole  country,  and  rooting  out  of  all  the  English.  Mr.  ffil- 
li€tm$  reproved  their  confidence,  mindi'd  them  of  their  cruellies,  and  told 
them,  that  the  Bay,  viz.  Boston,  could  yet  spare  10,000  men ;  and,  if  they 
should  destroy  all  them,  yet  it  was  not  to  he  doubted,  but  our  king  would 
send  as  many  every  year  from  Old  England,  rather  than  tliey  should  sliore 
the  country.**  ITiey  answered  proudly,  that  tliey  should  be  ready  for  them, 
or  to  that  effect,  but  told  Mr.  HlUiams  that  he  was  a  good  man,  and  bad  been 
kind  to  them  formerly,  and  therefore  they  woidd  not  hurt  him." 

This  agrees  well  with  Mr.  Hubbard's  account  of  the  carriage  of  John  at  the 
time  he  went  to  the  English  army  to  talk  about  peace,  already  mentioned. 
His  words  are,  ^yet  could  the  messenger,  [Jb^n,]  hardly  forbear  threatening, 
vaporing  of  their  numbers  and  strength,  addmg,  withal,  that  the  Engli^ 
diurst  not  fight  them." 

We  have  now  to  close  the  career  of  tliis  Indian  captain,  for  which  it  re- 
quires but  a  word,  as  he  was  killed  on  the  2  July,  1676,  at  tlie  same  time  the 
old  squaw-sachem  ^uaiapen  and  most  of  her  people  were  fallen  upon  by 
Major  Tdicot,  as  we  have  related  in  a  former  chapter. 

Many  Indians  bore  the  name  of  John^  but  when  they  were  any  ways  con- 
spicuous, some  distinguishing  prefix  or  affix  was  generally  added,  as  we 
nave  seen  in  several  instances  in  the  preceding  chapters.    We  have  already 

*  Jerak  was  probably  his  name. 

t  Ten  meu  and  five  women  and  children.  Hybbard,  50.  "  About  14."  L  Mather,  SO. 
**  Eighteen,  men,  women  and  childreo/'  ChromcUf  46. 

t  Captain  Oliver' »  MS.  letter. 

4  Old  Indian  Chrokiclk,  98. 

I  The  building  containing  the  records  of  R.  I.  was  conmimad  at  ihia  time^  and  part  of  its 
contents.  Some  of  them  were  saved  by  being  thrown  out  of  a  window  mto  some  water. 
They  bear  to  this  time  the  marks  of  their  immertion.— Oral  information  of  IF.  R.  Staples, 
£aq.  of  Providence. 

\  And  who  could  ask  for  a  better  reason  f 

**  Thb  was  rather  gascouadiog  for  so  reverend  a  man !  Had  he  lived  since  the  roroli* 
war,  he  would  hardly  have  meatU  so,  whatever  be  might  have  Mzui. 
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giTOD  the  life  of  one  Sagctmore-John,  but  another  of  that  name,  still  more 
eoospicuous,  (for  his  treacheiy  to  his  own  nation,)  here  presents  himsel£ 
This  Scuramore-John  was  a  Nipmuk  sachem,  and  a  traitor  to  his  country 
Chi  the  S7th  of  July,  1676,  doubtless  from  a  conviction  of  the  hopelessness 
of  his  cause,  he  came  to  Boston,  and  threw  himself  on  the  mercy  of  the 
English.  They  pardoned  bun,  as  he  enticed  along  with  him  about  180 
others.  And,  that  he  might  have  a  stronger  claim  on  their  clemency,  he 
seized  MaUnmaSy  and  his  son,  against  whom  he  knew  the  English  to  be  great- 
ly enraged,  and  delivered  them  up  at  the  same  time.  On  death's  being  im- 
mediately assignecl^  the  lot  of  MatoonaSf  Sagamore-John  requested  that  he 
might  execute  him  Mith  his  own  hands.  To  render  still  more  horrid  this 
story  of  blood,  his  request  was  mnted ;  and  he  took  Maioonas  into  the  com- 
mon, bound  him  to  a  tree,  and  there  ^  shot  him  to  death."  To  the  above  Dr. 
Mather  adds,*  **Thus  did  the  Lord  retaliate  upon  him  the  innocent  blood 
which  he  had  shed ;  as  he  had  done,  so  God  requited  him." 

Altliough  much  had  been  alleged  against  Jomij  before  he  came  in,  after- 
wards tiie  most  favorable  construction  was  put  upon  his  conduct  Mr.  Hulh 
hard  says,  he  **  affirmed  that  he  had  never  intended  any  mischief  to  the  Eng- 
lish at  Brookfield,  the  last  year,  (near  which  village  it  seems  his  place  was,) 
but  that  PhUip,  coming  over  night  amongst  them,  he  was  forced,  for  fear  or 
his  o  wu  life,  to  join  with  them  against  the  English."  f 

MATOONAS  was  also  a  Nipmuk  chief  A  son  of  his  was  said  to  have 
murdered  an  Englishman  in  1671,  when  "  traveUng  along  the  road,"  which 
Mr.  Hubbard  says  was  ^  out  of  mere  maUce  and  spite,"  because  he  was  "  vexed 
in  his  mind  that  the  design  apiinst  the  EngUsh,  intended  to  begin  in  that 
Tear,  did  not  take  place."  This  son  of  Maioonas  was  hanged,  and  ufterwards 
beheaded,  and  his  head  set  upon  a  pole,  where  it  was  to  be  seen  six  years 
after.  The  name  of  the  murdered  Englishman  was  Zachary  Smithy  a  young 
man,  who,~  as  he  was  passing  through  Dedham,  in  the  month  of  April,  put 
up  at  the  house  of  Mr.  CcUeb  Chtmh,  About  half  an  hour  after  he  was 
gone,  the  next  morning,  three  Indians  passed  the  same  way ;  who,  as  they 
passed  by  ChvardCs  house,  behaved  in  a  very  insolent  manner.  They  had 
been  employed  as  laborers  in  Dorchester,  and  said  they  belonged  to  Pkilip: 
they  left  their  masters  under  a  suspicious  pretence.  The  body  of  the  murdered 
man  was  soon  after  Ibund  near  the  saw-mill  in  Dedham,  and  these  Indians 
were  apprehended,  and  one  put  to  death,  as  is  stated  above.  ^ 

Mr.  Hvbbard  supposes  that  the  father,  *«an  old  maUcious  villain,"  bore  *<an 
old  grudge  against  them,"  on  the  account  of  the  execution  of  liis  son.  And 
the  &i*8t  mischief  that  was  done  in  Massachusetts  colony  was  charged  to  him; 
which  was  the  killing  of  four  or  ^ye  persons  at  Mtndonj  a  town  upon  Paw- 
tucket  River ;  and,  says  /.  Mather^  ^  had  we  amended  our  ways  as  we  should 
have  done,  this  misery  would  have  been  prevented."  ^ 

When  Maioonas  was  brought  before  the  council  of  Massachusetts,  he 
**  confessed  that  he  had  rightly  deserved  death,  and  could  expect  no  other." 
^  He  had  often  seemed  to  favor  the  praying  Indians,  and  the  Christian  reli- 
gion, but,  like  Simon  Ma^uB,  by  his  after  practice,  discovered  quickly  that  he 
had  no  part  nor  portion  m  that  matter."  || 

The  following  is  the  statement  of  this  af&ir  in  the  Old  Indian  Chroniclx. 
John  **'  declared  himself  sorry  that  he  had  fought  against  the  English,  and 
promised  to  ^ve  some  testimonial  to  them  soon  of  his  fidelity;  and  at  his 
return  now  with  his  men,  women  and  children,  he  brought  down,  bound  with 
cords,  old  Mattoonus  and  his  son  prisoners.  This  Mattoontu^  eldest  son  had  been 
tried  at  Boston,  and  executed,  5  or  6  years  a^o,  for  an  execrable  murder  by  him 
committed  on  a  young  maid  4  of  the  Fngli«n  near  Wobum,  and  his  head  was 

•  Brief  History  of  the  War,  43. 

t  Ndrralive,  101.  4to  edition.    If  this  be  true,  Philip  had  the  chief  direction  m  theimibashinf  j 
of  Huichisuon  and  Wheeler  at  Wickabauff,  as  related  in  the  life  of  Philip ;  but  in  our  opinion 
Dot  much  credit  should  be  mvea  to  any  things  coming  from  a  traitor. 

t  Manuscript  amonr  the  files  in  the  office  of  the  secretary  of  the  state  of  Massachusetts. 

&  Brief  Hist.  6.      \  .  n  Hubbard,  101. 

1  This  author  is  evidently  in  error  about  the  Wobonj  murder.    Dr.  i.  Mather  says,  Reia 
lioo,75,  "  Some  few  private  muitbers  thei»  have  been,  as  namely  those  at  Nantucket, 
dm  by  Maioonoi  his  son,  tod  that  at  Wobum."    No  other  particulars  are  given  by     ^ 
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&0CeDed  to  a  pole  at  one  end  of  the  gallows.  Tlufl  old  MattomiMi^  father  had 
given  it  out  tiiat  he  would  be  avenged  of  us  for  bia  sou's  death,  which  coming  to 
the  knowledge  of  the  council,  he  was  sent  for  and  examined  ^xHit  it ;  and  haviDff 
denied  it,  and  there  not  being  sufficient  evidence  of  it,  he  was  dismiseet^ 
having  only  confessed  this,  that  ttmsidaring  tht  death  of  his  soriy  he  found  Jbt» 
heariso  big  hot  wUhinhimybut  that  he  resolved  to  abide  a  fcdthM  frvtnd  to  the 
Engliihy  and  so  that  accusation  ended.  But  after  sachem  PkU%p  had  begun 
his  murders  in  Plimoutb  colony,  this  savage  first  appeared  an  enemy  to  us, 
and  slew  the  two  first  men  that  were  killed  within  the  limits  of  our  colony 
(to  wit,  at  Mendham)  and  in  that  cruel  and  outrageous  gtempt  at  Quabaog 
this  old  MaUoorms  was  the  principal  ringleader,  fiei^  now  brought  a 
prisoner  to  Boston,  he  was  by  the  council  the  same  day,  [28  July,]  adjudged, 
to  be  shot  to  death,  which  was  executed  in  Boston  common,  by  three  Indiana. 
His  head  was  cut  off  and  placed  upon  a  pole  on  the  gallowp,  opposite  to  his 
son's  that  was  there  formerly  hanged.  His  son,  brought  along  with  him, 
remains  still  a  prisoner." 

While  Matoonas  belonged  to  the  Christian  Indians,  his  residence  was  at 
Pakachoog.  Here  he  was  made  constable  of  the  town.*  On  joining  in  the 
war,  he  led  parties  which  conmiitted  several  depredations.  He  joined  the 
main  body  of  the  Nipmuks  in  the  winter  of  1675,  when  Janus  ifuaiuwokU 
was  among  them  as  a  spy,  who  saw  him  arrive  there  with  a  train  of  ibUow- 
ers,  and  t^e  the  lead  in  the  war  dances,  f  Doubtless  QuanapohiCs  evidence 
drew  forth  the  confessions  which  he  made,  and  added  to  the  severity  exer- 
cised at  his  execution.  J 

A  Nipmuk  captain  we  will  in  the  next  place  notice,  who  makes  a  sudden 
inroad   upon   the  fix>ntier   of  Massachusetts,  and  who  as  suddenly  dis- 

NETOS,  on  the  1  February,  167(5,  with  about  10  followers,  attacked  the 
house  of  one  Thomas  EcaneSy  4  or  5  miles  beyond  Sudbury,  and  took  his  and  his 
son's  families  prisoners.  They  then  destroyed  every  thing  upjon  his  fanm 
burnt  up  his  hou^  and  his  bams  with  the  cattle  and  com  in  them,  and 
withdrew  beyond  the  reach  of  the  English,  as  Totosonh&d  done  at  E^l  River. 
When  this  onset  was  made,  Eames  himself  was  absent  at  Boston  to  procure 
ammunition.  In  all,  seven  §  persons  were  killed  or  fell  into  \^ie  hands  of  this 
party  of  Indians.  About  three  months  af^rwijirds,  one  of  the  children  taken 
at  this  time  escaped,  and  after  wandering  30  miles  alone  through  the  wilder- 
ness, under  extreme  suflferings,  arrived  among  the  English  settlements.  On 
the  27  March  following,  Mtvs  was  killed  near  Marlborough,  by  a  party  (tf 
Enghsh  under  Lieutenant  Jact^  with  about  40  other8.| 
^We  have  yet  to  notice  a  distinguished  Nipmuk  sachem,  called 

MONOCO  by  his  countrymen,  but,  by  the  English,  ffenerally,  One-eyed- 
John  ;  as  though  deficient  in  "the  organs  of  vision,  which  probably  was  the 
case.  He  was,  says  an  eariy  writer, «"  a  notable  fellow,"  who,  when  PhiUfs 
war  began,  lived  near  Lancaster,  and  .consequentiy  was  acquainted  with 
every  part  of  the  town,  which  knowledge  he  improved  to  his  advantage,  <m 
two  occasions,  in  that  war.    On  Sunday,  22  August,  1675,  a  man,  his  wife 


but  Hubbard,  in  the  preface  to  his  Narrative,  edition  of  1677,  m»,  "  a  murlher  was  committed 
Si  Farmingion,  auother  at  Woburn,  by  tome  hidiajis  in  their  drunken  humors  upon  a  maid 
servant  or  two,  who  dented  them  drink.''  .  ,  >n,  „   „        »».  .   «_     •  «k 

•  SfMtuck^i  Hist  Concord,  31 .  ^.  ^        ^      «     ^  '  5^^'-  ^r 'i.  ^  wSw^vs. 

t  The  Nipmuks  were  at  U.is  time  chiefly  under  five  sachems,  which,  Mr.  ™t*«^» '"Ji 
wefo  "  four  too  many  to  govern  so  small  a  people."  The  same  author  wvs,. "  Jhe  N^n^ 
wSS  under  the  commancTof  the  sachem  of  fiount  Hope  "  which  fact  is  verified  by  mimeroui 
passages  of  our  history.  The  names  of  the  five  pnncipal  sachems  were  Monoco,  Maotamp, 
BHOSHAifiii,  Matoohas,  and  Sagamore  John.  ,^.i^      Tk:..»TiiM 

4  Accordiiir  to  the  Cotton  MSS.  seven  were  killed  and  two  children  only  taken.  This  ag^ 

•    wiio^  Chronicle,  77,  where  it  is  said  "they  killed  seven  people  in  a  barbarous  mann«^^ 

and  carried  some  away  cJiptive."    Hubbard  84  and  Table,  says  W*'  wife  was  killed,  and 

his  son's  wife  died  the  next  day,  but  says  nothing:  of  the  number  killed  or  ^«-        *.  -i«,  H 

I  Compare  Hubbard,  79  and  Si.-'Thls  was"the  affair  which  he  says  was  ^'^^     ™f,£ 

— o  dkrk  that  an  Indian  could  hardly  be  discerned  from  a  belter  man/'  SeeBooKlJ 
K  U.    On  21  Sept.  foUowing,  three  Lidians  were  hanged  as  coacenied  m  the  murder  « 


was  so 
Chaf. 
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•ad  t¥ro  children  wei«  killed  at  that  i^aee.*  At  this  time  the  HasMinameflit 
jmiying  IndiaDB  were  placed  at  Marlborough  by  authority.  No  aoouer  waa 
It  Imown  that  a  murder  was  committed  at  Lancaster,  than  not  a  few  wer« 
wanting  to  charge  it  upon  the  UaasanaBMaita  Captain  Moaelyy  who  it  seems 
WIS  in  the  neighborhood,  sent  to  their  quarters,  and  found  ^  much  suspicion 
against  eleven  of  tiiem,  fbr  singing  and  dancing,  and  having  bullets  and  slugi^ 
and  much  powder  hid  in  their  baskets^"  For  this  offence,  these  eleven  wer« 
sent  to  Bo^n  30  August,  cm  sospicioQ,  and  there  tned.  *^  But  Upon  trial,  the 
said  prisoners  were  all  of  them  acquitted  from  the  fact,  and  were  either  released^ 
or  else  were,  with  others  of  that  iort,  sent  for  better  security,  and  for  preventing 
iiuure  trouble  in  the  like  kind,  to  some  «f  the  islands  below  Bo^oo,  towards 
Nantaskeu"  Fifteen  was  the  number  brought  down  to  Boston,  but  eUvem 
only  were  suspected  of  the  alleged  oSeooe,  The  others,  among  whom  wars 
Mram  Speen  and  John  C%oo,  were  taken  along  and  imprisoned,  for  no  other 
reason  but  their  being  accidentally,  at  that  time,  at  Marlborough,  or  the  crinu 
of  being  Indians.  It  appears  some  time  had  elapsed  after  the  murder  was 
committed,  before  they  wore  sent  down  for  trial,  or  more  probably  they  were 
suffered  to  return  home  before  being  sent  to  Deer  Island.  For  J^qtkrmm 
Turner  and  H^iam  Kent  were  not  sent  up  to  find  out  where  **  they  all  were,* 
and  what  answers  they  could  get  fixmi  those  thev  should  meet,  until  ths 
beginning  of  October ;  at  winch  time  these  eleven  Indians  were  scattered  ia 
▼anous  durections,  about  their  daUv  callings.  And  all  the  information  Turner 
and  Kent  handed  into  court  was,  that  they  were  thus  dispersed.  H^aban  and 
Mr.  John  WaUon,  who  had  been  appointed  to  reside  among  those  Indiana^ 
were  the  only  persons  questioned.  What  steps  the  court  took  upon  this 
iaibrmatioii,  we  are  not  informed,  but  they  were  about  this  time  sent  to  Deer 
bland! 

The  names  of  these  Indians,  concerning  whom  more  particular  inquiry 
OM^  hereafter  he  made  t^  the  benevolent  antiquary,  it  is  thought  should 
be  given;  especially  as  they  may  not  elsewhere  be  preserved.  They 
were,  » 

(Hd-jelhro  and  two  soim,  Jmui-^-printer,  Jame$  AoomfonHy  Daniel  Mimup% 
John  Cmuuquaoond,  John  Aaqumetj  Uoorge  J^/onsequesewUy  Thomae  Mamuxon' 
fw,  and  Joseph  fVcdaptKoeony  alias  Josqtk  Spoonant, 

After  a  trial  of  great  vexation  to  these  unnocent  Indians,  David,  the  main 
witness  against  them,  acknowledged  he  had  perfidiously  accused  them ;  and 
•t  the  same  time,  a  prisoner  was  brought  in,  who  testified  that  he  knew  One^ 
gM^o4n  had  conmutted  the  murder  at  Lancaster,  and  a  short  time  after 
UM)ther  was  taken,  who  confii;med  his  testimony. 

These  Indians  brought  all  these  troubles  upon  themselves  by  reason  of  their 
attachment  to  the  Bn^ish.  It  was  in  their  service  that  they  discovered  and 
^^yred  Andrew,  a  brother  of  David,  who,  on  being  delivered  to  the  soldiery^ 
was  shot  by  them  with  ferocious  precipitancy.  Therefore,  when  the  Lancaster 
Bmrder  happened,  Captain  Mosdjf,  having  already  sundry  charges  against  Davidf 
Mi  an  inquisition  upon  hin^to  make  mm  confess  relative  to  the  Lancaster 
*^Bur.  The  method  taken  to  make  him  confess,  (agreeably  to  the  desirs 
of  his  inquisitors,)  was  this :  they  bound  him  to  a  tree,  and  levelled  guns  at 
bis  breast  In  thiis  situation,  to  avert  immediate  death,  as  well  as  to  be  re- 
venged tor  the  death  of  his  brother,  he  proceeded  to  accuse  the  eleven  Indianp 
before  named.  For  thus  fidsely  accusmff  his  countrymen,  and  shooting  at  a 
boy  who  wai>  looking  after  sheep  at  Marlborough,  David  was  condemned  to 
wery,  and  accordingly  sold,  as  was  one  of  the  eleven  named  Watapacomm* 
«^ia  last  act  being  entirely  to  calm  the  clamors  of  the  multitude ;  after  he 
w  been  once  acquitted,  a  new  trial  was  got  up,  and  a  new  jury  for  this 
particular  endf 

^^ndrtu^s  history  is  as  follows :  He  had  been  gone  for  some  time  before  the 
J^»  00  a  hunting  voyage  towards  the  lakes ;  and  on  his  return  homeward, 
be  fell  in  among  PhUxfe  men  about  Quabaog.    This  was  about  a  month 

The  above  it  Mr.  HtMartPs  ar count.     Ifr.    Willard,  in  his  exceUeut  history  of  Lao* 
*'^^i  S^'ves  us  the  names  of  six,  aod  sajs  eight  were  killed.    But  in  his  eouineraiiou  I  count 
*T  'n^'  ^^''"'^  "*/*  *^VMi.    Ov  text  is  aceardiag  to  Hubbard,  Nar.  30. 
t  Oookin,  Manuscript  Hist.  Praying  hidians. 
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before  the  aflkir  at  Lancaater.  The  reason  he  staid  among  the  hostile  IndiaDt 
is  Tery  olyious:  be  was  afraid  to  venture  into  the  vicinity  of  the  whites,  lest 
they  should  treat  him  as  an  enemy.  But  as  his  ill  fortune  fell  out,  he  was 
found  in  the  woods,  by  his  countrymen  of  Marlborough,  who  conducted  him 
to  the  English,  by  whom  he  was  shot,  as  we  have  just  related.  The  offip 
cer  who  presided  over  and  directed  this  afSiir,  would,  no  doubt,  at  any  other 
time,  have  received  a  reward  proportionate  to  the  malignity  of  the  ofienco ; 
but  in  this  horrid  storm  of  war,  many  were  suffered  to  transgress  the  laws 
with  impunity. 

From  one  account  of  this  affidr,*  it  would  seem  that  one  of  the  Indians 
■eized  by  Mosdy  at  this  time  was  actually  executed ;  **  for,"  says  the  writer  to 
whom  we  refer,  **  the  commonalty  were  so  enraged  against  Mr.  EUot^  and 
Capt  Guggins  especially,  that  Capt  Chiggim  said  on  the  bench^  [he  being  a 
judge,]  tliat  he  was  afraid  to  go  along  the  streets ;  the  answer  was  made,  you 
may  thank  yourself;  however  an  order  was  issued  out  for  the  execution  of 
that  one  (notorious  above  the  rest)  Indian,  and  accordingly  he  was  led  by  a 
rope  about  his  neck  to  the  gallows.  When  he  came  there,  the  executioners 
(for  there  were  many)  flung  one  end  over  the  post,  and  so  hoisted  him  up 
like  a  dog,  three  or  four  times,  he  bein^  yet  half  alive,  and  half  dead ;  then 
came  on  Indian,  a  friend  of  his,  and  wim  his  knife  made  a  hole  in  his  breast 
to  his  iieart,  and  sucked  out  his  heart^Uood.  Being  asked  his  reason  there- 
for, his  answer  [was]  Umhj  Umh  nu,  me  stronger  as  I  was  before ;  me  be  so 
•trons  as  me  and  he  too ;  he  be  ver  strong  man  fore  he  die.  Thus  with 
the  dog-like  death  (good  enough)  of  one  poor  heathen,  was  the  people  rage 
laid,  in  some  measure." 

We  have  yet  to  add  a  word  concerning  Mono€o.  When  ^uanapokU  was 
out  as  a  spy,  Monoco  kindly  entertained  him,  on  account  of  fbnner  acquaint- 
ance not  knowing  his  character.  They  had  served  together  in  their  wars 
against  the  Mohawks.  On  10  Feb.  1676,  about  600  Indians  fell  upon 
Lancaster,  and,  after  burning  the  town,  carried  the  inhabitants  into  captivity. 
Among  them  was  the  family  of  Reverend  Mr.  RowUmdson,  Mrs.  Bow- 
landBoUf  after  her  redemption,  published  an  amusing  account  of  the  aftair. 
Monocoj  or  One-^fed-john,  it  is  said,  was  among  the  actors  of  tliis  tragedy. 
On  13  March  following,  Groton  was  surprised.  In  this  afl^,  too,  John 
MoTtoco  was  principal ;  and  on  his  own  word  we  set  him  down  as  the  destroy- 
er of  Medfield.  After  he  had  burned  Groton,  except  one  garrison  house,  he 
called  to  the  captain  in  it,  and  told  him  he  would  bum  in  succession  Chelms- 
ford, Concord,  Watertown,  Cambridge,  Charlestown,  Roxbury  and  Boston. 
fie  boasted  much  of  the  men  at  his  conmaand ;  said  he  had  480  warriors ; 
and  added — **  IVhat  me  unll  me  do.^  The  report  of  this  very  much  enraged 
the  Eufflish,  and  occasioned  his  being  entitled  a  ^  bragadocio  "  by  the  histo- 
rian. At  the  close  of  Philip's  war,  with  others,  he  gave  himself  up  to  Major 
Wcddron  at  Cochecho;  or,  having  come  in  there,  at  the  reijuest  of  Pdtr- 
jethroy  to  make  peace,  was  seized  and  sent  to  Boston,  where,  m  the  language 
of  Mr.  Hubbardy  he,  **  with  a  few  more  bragadocios  like  himself.  Sagamore- 
Bontf  Old'jethro,  and  the  sachem  of  Quabeog,  [Maulampy\]  were  taken  by  the 
English,  and  was  seen,  (not  long  before  the  writing  of  this,)  marching  towards 
the  gallows,  (through  Boston  streets,  which  be  threatened  to  bum  at  his 
pleasure,)  with  a  halter  about  his  neck,  with  which  he  was  hanged  at  the 
town's  end.  Sept  26,  in  this  present  year,  1676."  X 

On  the  24  July,  1675,  five  of  the  principal  Nipmuk  sachems  signed  an 
agreement  to  meet  the  governor  of  Massachusetts  to  treat  of  peace  soon  af^ 
but  not  appearing  according  to  agreement  Captain  Hutchinson  was  sent  out 

*  In  the  Indian  Chronicle.  26, 27. 

t  Copripare  Hubbard,  35  and  75. — ^Tbe  Bame.  probaUy.  ealled  Mattawamppe,  who,  b 
1665,  witnessed  the  sale  of  Brookfield,  Mass.^  deeded  at  that  time  by  a  chief  named  8hai- 
toockqms.  Mcadamp  claimed  an  bterest  in  said  lands,  and  received  part  of  the  pay.— Rev. 
Mr.  Pooet  HiaL  Brookfield. 

X  This,  8o  far  as  it  g^s,  agrees  with  an  entipr  in  SettudPt  MS.  Diary,  cited  hi  Shathidi^i 
Concord,  65— "  Sagamore  Sam  roes,  One-eyd  Johatf  Maliompe  [MaaUamp]  Sagamore  of 
Quabaog^.  General  at  Lancaster,  Slc.  Jethro  (the  fiuher)  walked  to  the  ^lows.  One't^i 
John  accuses  Sagamore  John  to  have  fired  the  iirtt  gua  at  Quabaog  aad  killed  Ca^  Httick* 
msaiu" 


C^AP.  v.]  8HetUANIIf.^-4U.D  JETHRO.  M7 

10  Mcertain  the  cause,  aod  was  ambushed  by  them,  as  we  have  in  the  life  of 
PhiUp  related.  At  this  time,  "  Sabi,  sachem  of  Weshacum,"  and  Netaump, 
axe  particularly  mentioned  as  having  been  hanged  at  Boston. 

h  was  reported,  (no  doubt  by  the  Indians,  to  vex  their  enemies,)  that  Mrs. 
R&wUmdson  hod  married  Mtmoco.  **  But,**  the  author  of  the  Present  State, 
6lc^  says,  **  it  was  soon  contradicted,"  and,  **  that  she  appeared  and  behaved 
herself  amongst  them  with  so  much  courage  and  majestic  gravity,  that  none 
durst  off^r  any  violence  to  her,  but  on  the  contrary,  (in  their  rude  manner) 
seemed  to  show  her  great  respect" 

In  the  above  quotation  from  Mr.  Hubbard,  we  have  shown  at  what  time 
several  of  the  Nipmuck  chiefs  were  put  to  death  beside  Monaco,   * 

OLD-JCTH!tO  was  little  less  noted,  though  of  quite  a  different  character. 
His  Indian  name  was  TarUamous.  He  was  present  at  the  sale  of  Concord 
(Mass.)  to  the  Ebiglish,  about  which  time  he  lived  at  Natick.  In  1()74,  he  was 
appointed  a  missionary  to  the  Nipmuks  living  at  Weshakim,  since  Sterling, 
but  his  8tay  there  was  short.*  He  and  his  family  (of  about  12  persons) 
were  among  those  ordered  to  Deer  Island,  on  the  breaking  out  of  the  war 
the  next  year.  Their  residence  then  was  at  Nobscut  HiU,  near  Sudbury 
His  spirit  could  not  brook  the  indignity  offered  bv  those  English  who  were 
sent  to  conduct  the  praying  Indians  to  Boston,  and  in  the  nigut  he  escaped, 
with  all  his  family,  into  his  native  wilds.  His  son  PeUr  had  been  so  ions 
under  the  instruction  of  tlie  English,  that  he  had  become  almost  one  of 
them.  He  deserted  his  father's  cause,  and  was  the  means  of  his  being  exe- 
cuted with  the  other  Nipmuk  sachems  already  mentioned.  Thid  occasioned 
/N*.  L  Mather  to  sav  of  him,  ^  That  abominable  Indian,  Pekr-jethroj  betrayed 
kit  own  ftdhtr,  and  other  Indians  of  his  special  acquaintance,  unto  death." 

11  seems  he  had  been  employed  by  the  English  for  tliis  purpose. 

About  a  month  before  the  fall  of  PlSlip,  the  Nipmucks  became  fhllj 
aware  of  their  wretched  condition,  who,  on  the  6  JiUy,  1676,  sent  an  Indian 
messenger  to  the  English  with  a  white  flag.  He  came,  says  our  Clu'onicle, 
*^  from  Sagamore  Sam  of  Nassoway  (a  proud  Salvage,  who  two  months  since 
insulted  over  the  English,  and  said,  if  the  English  would  first  begge  Peace 
of  him,  he  would  let  them  have  Peace,  but  that  he  would  never  ^ek  it  of 
them ;)  This  Indian  was  sent  from  him  with  Letters,  desiring  Peace  of  us, 
and  expressely  praying  us  in  the  name  of  Jesus  Charisty  and  for  his  sake  to 
erant  it  whose  holy  name  they  have  so  much  blasphemed.  Thus  doth  the 
Lord  Jesus  make  them  to  bow  before  him,  and  to  hck  the  dust  And  having 
made  mention  of  his  letter  it  will  not  be  imacceptable  to  transcribe  some 
copies  of  the  Letters  sent  by  him,  and  others  on  this  subject,  which  take  as 
foUoweth.  The  reader  must  bear  with  their  barbarisms,  and  excuse  the 
omission  of  some  expressions  in  them,  that  can  hardly  admit  of  good 
English." 

"<  TkeJM  Letter,  July{he6ih,  1676.t 

^Mr.  John  Leverett,  myLord,  Mr.  fFaban,  and  all  the  chief  men  our  Breth- 
ren, Praying  to  God :  \This  Mr.  Waban  is  a  Pramng  htdian,  faithful  and  a 
Rider  amonsl  them ;  by  their  Brethren  praying  to  Gody  they  mean  those  of  the  samt 
Mxiion,]  We  beseech  ^ou  all  to  help  us ;  my  wife  she  is  but  one,  but  tliere 
be  more  Prisoners,  which  we  pray  you  keep  well :  Mattamuck  his  wife,  we 
entreat  you  for  her,  and  not  onely  that  man,  but  it  is  the  Request  of  two  Sa- 
ehems,  Sam  Sachem  of  Weshahmi^  and  the  Pakashoag  Sachem. 

«*  And  that  further  you  will  consider  about  the  nmking  Peace :  We  have 
spoken  to  the  People  of  Nashobah  (viz.  Tom  Dubter  and  Peter,)  that  we  would 
agree  with  you,  and  make  a  Covenant  of  Peace  with  you.  We  have  been 
destroyed  by  your  Souldiers,  but  still  we  Remember  it  now,  to  sit  still ;  do 

«  Mr.  Shattucfs  Hist  Concord,  90. 

t  Tlie  tenor  of  the  following  letters,  is  very  different  from  ihoM  in  April  previous,  which  1 
had  discovered  in  MS.  and  pnnted  in  the  fomier  editions  of  the  Book  or  the  Indians.  T^mi 
were  then  unknown  to  me. 


MB  8HO0HA1ID1-W0U1I  LRTCRS.  {Book  B1 

foa  eoMUbr  k  •ffikk;  w«  4o  eanwidy  umijia  yoc,  Hut  it  may  be  «o  by 
AM«CM8<,O!A0CitbeM!  •4nim,«iMm.* 

ft  wasngnMl 

BLlttamvck,  lUt  JAirfc  N. 

8am  Sachvm,  kit  Mark  V. 

BfMON  POTTOqUAM,  Sor^fCJ 

UpPAiriYPAquEM,  fna — C. 
Pakassokao  his  Mark  VJ* 

« Supencrib&i^^  '^ToaU  Fnglwhinmi  andlndiam,^  Vyw htat Mr.  Wabm, 

~Sw(mi  Letter. 

''Mjr  Lord,  Mr.  Leverel  at  B&BUm,  Mr.  ITa&an,  Mr.  ElM,  Mr.  GooUn,  and 
Council  hear  yea.  I  went  to  Connectieot  about  the  CaptiTes,  that  I  might 
bring  them  into  your  handa,  and  when  we  were  ahnost  there,  the  Englu^  had 
def  troyed  thoee  Indiana :  when  I  heard  it,  I  returned  back  again ;  then  when 
I  came  home,  we  were  also  destrtrfed ;  after  we  were  destroy'd,  then  PhUip 
and  Quetnknm  went  away  into  then*  own  Countrey  againe ;  and  I  knew  &ey 
were  much  afhud,  becauae  of  our  ofier  to  joyn  with  the  EngHih,  and  there- 
fore they  went  back  into  their  own  Countrey,  and  I  know  they  wiU  make  no 
Warre ;  therefore  because  wiien  some  English  men  came  to  ua,  PliHip  and 
^Mcmaptm  sent  to  kill  them ;  but  I  said,  if  any  kill  them,  Fll  kill  thenut 

Sam  Sachxm. 

Wtitkn  hy  Simon  Boahokum  Scribe."} 

<<For  Mr.  EKot,  Mr.  OooiBM,  and  Mr.  fFeban. 

Oonatder  of  this  I  entreat  you,  consider  of  this  great  businesse  that  is  done , 

and  my  wonder  concerning  PkUip;  but  his  name  is ffewesawtuinitJIi 

be  engagedi  all  the  peonle  that  were  none  of  his  subjects:  Then  when  I  was 
«t  Pmakook,  ^/km^pho  Joan,  Mint^  Sam  JSfSmphOy  and  others  who  were  an^, 
flftid  lAxmpho  rery  much  angry  that  FkSip  dia  enffafe  so  many  people  to  hun ; 
and  Mtmpho  said  it  were  a  veiy  good  deed  that  I  would  go  and  kill  him  that 
^'^*~^~~~^^-^-^^-^-^— — ^— — ^^■^^^^^^■^— ^— ^^^^^-^— ^■^^^— ^-^— ^— ^— ^— ^— ^_^.^^-^^-^_^— ^^^_^^_^_^ 

*  This  furpasseth  any  thinr,  in  tuppricatioii^  that  we  have,  from  the  poor  Indiaos.  Tbey 
were  (mly^  flentible  of  their  (rcplorahle  condition !  Little  to  subsist  upon — the  northern  and 
weitern  wilderness  so  full  of  their  oatire  enemies,  that  a  retreat  apon  those  huntin^-irroandt 
was  cut  o6P—aO  the  isbiag  plfteet  near  aad  apoo  the  coast  watched  by  their  sa'ccessfid 
•neroy— hence  nothing  now  remained  but  to  try  the  effect  of  an  oflTer  of  uncondiUonal  snb- 
■kission !— This  letter,  however,  must  not  be  regarded  as  the  languace  of  the  warriors,  it 
was  the  language  of  th^  Christian  hidians,  in  behalf  of  them  and  themselves. 

t  The  name  of  this  sadiem  approaching  nearly  in  toond  to  that  of  the  place  smce  called 
Worcester,  of  which  Sa^antbrt'JokH  was  chief,  almost  induces  the  belief  that  be  is  the  same. 
A  saeheai  of  the  name  having  deeded  Worceater  to  the  whites  in  1671,  is  additioual  prooC 
Sae  the  elaborate  history  of  that  town  bv  fVm.  LmcoM,  Esq.,  now  m  course  of  pobKcatloa. 

X  This  letter  will  be  regarded  as  an  admirable  specimen  of  bidian  sentiment,  and  its  valae 
IB  much  enhanced,  as  it  unfolds  truths  of  great  value— truths  that  lay  open  the  situation  of 
things  at  Uiis  period  that  will  be  /^adly  received.  Sam  was  a  magnanimous  sachem.  So 
was  M<moeo.  We  donbt  if  any  tmng  can  in  troth  be  brought  a^inst  either,  that  would  not 
oomport  with  a  warrior  of  their  time,  but  they  cBd  act  come  withm  the  Kmits  of  a  pardoa 
offered  in  the  Proclamation  !  Whea  messengan  ware  teat  to  treat  with  the  Indians  lor  the 
redemption  of  prisoners,  to  prevent  the  evil  such  negotiation  was  calculated  to  i^Kiuee,  and 
which  Philipf  doubtless,  foresaw,  he  ordered  such  to  be  summarily  dealt  with,  Quomamckil 
was  suspected  for  a  sp^.  and  PmHp  had  ordered  hhn  to  be  kille<C  but  Monoco  sud,  "  I  wifl 
kiH  whomiioever  shall  Kill  Q^tumapoML**  Bhothtmim  aAerwards  aaid  the  same  when  visited 
by  Mr.  Hoor  and  Nepanetf  who  ware  tent  to  treat  for  the  raneoni  of  Mr.  RomlamdHmr9  fern- 
ily.  « If  any  kill  cAm,  I  wUI  kill  them,"  that  U,  he  would  kiU  the  murderer.  But  these  kind 
offices  were  forgotten  m  the  days  of  terror ! 

f  The  same  person,  wfaoae  name  to  the  last  letter  a  Wf^t  PoiUquam,  and  in  Book  ii.  CAap. 
vii.,  BeUfkam 

I  Tliis  stands  b  the  MS.  records,  WemasowumttL    See  Book  iii.  Chap.  ii. 

\  There  is  some  error  concerning  this  pf-^rson's  name.  John  U.  Line  meaM  the  saiae  pet^ 
•on,  I  thuik,  in  Oookin*t  MS.  history.  See  Book  ii.  Chap.  viL ;  ao  accotmt  of  several  othen 
here  meBtioaad  may  thare  also  be  fooad. 


Ckk*.  Vq  SHOSHANIM.— AMOS. 

lojned-  8&  mmixy  t»  IdBMelf  wMottt  eaoM:  Ib  ^e  raaeiWF  1  sftii  ao  tso 
tlien  had  you  formerly  said  be  at  peaee,  and  if  tka  Councii  had  sent  word 
to  kill  Pkuip  we  should  hare  dene  it:  then  let  ub  eiearly  speak,  what  you 
aad  we  ahaE  da    O  let  it  be  ea  speedily^  and  aaower  u»  clearly. 

PomtAKPOSUIT, 

or^  Jacob  Muttamajboog*** 

*The  anawer  the  Couocii  madis  then^  was,  'That  treacherous  peraoms 
who  began  the  war  and  theae  that  have  been  barbarously  bloody,^  must  not 
expect  to  have  their  liyes  spavedf  but  othM:a  that  have  belen  drawn  into  the 
war,  and  acting  only  as  Souldiers  submitting  to  be  without  arms^  and  to  live 
quietly  and  peaceably  for  the  future  shall  hare  their  Uvea  spared.' " 

Sagamore  Sam  was-  one  ef  those  that  sacked  Lancaster,  10  February, 
1676.  Km  Indian  name  was  at  oae  tima  ShtMbammt  but  in  PhUip'9  war  it 
appears  to  have  been  efaaaged  to  UdtakJtgun ;  at  leairt,  if  he  be  the  same,  it 
was  ao  subacribed  by  Pek^jdktOy  when  the  letter  wae  sent  by  the  Indianw  to 
the  Bngiish  about  the  exchange  of  Mrs.  Mmdamdrnm  and  odiera,  as  will  be 
finmd  in  the  life  of  JV*<y<me<L  He  was  hanged,  as  haa  been  before  noted. 
Situhnmim  waa  successor  to  MaMhew,  who  eucceeded  Siohtu 

Thia  laat-mentioned  sachem  is  probably  r^erred  to  by  the  audior  quoted  in 
Mr.  T^onMogWKf  «  curioua  book.  In  the  summer  of  1658,  Reverend  John  Elioi 
intended  to  visit  theNaahuas^  in  his  evangelical  capacity,  but  understanding 
there  vfaa  war  in  that  direction  among  the  Indians,*  delayed  his  journey  for  a 
time.  The  sachem  of  Nashua,  bearing  of  Mr.  EHofs  intention,  ^took  20 
men,  armed  after  their  manner,"  aa  his  guard,  with  many  others,  and  con- 
ducted him  to  his  country.  And  my  author  adds,  **  this  waa  a  long  journey 
mto  the  wikiemess  of  60  milee :  it  proved  very  wet  and  tedious,  so  that  he 
waa  not  dry  three  or  four  dajiv  tocetfaer,  night  nor  day.**  f  One  of  the  Indians 
at  thia  time  asked  Mr.  EUU  ymy  those  who  prayed  to  God  among  the 
English  loved  the  Indians  that  prayed  to  Qod  ^  more  than  their  own  breth- 
len."  The  good  man  seemed  some  at  a  loss  for  an  answer,  and  waived  the 
sulMect  by  several  scriptural  quotations. 

We  may  be  incorrect  in  the  aupposition  that  the  sachem  iniio  conducted 
Mr.  Elioi  on  this  oeoamn  was  SMon,  as  perhaps  Pamaeonawof  would 
amt  the  timeaa  walL 


CHAPTER  VI, 

Friemdly  Indians — C^rTAm  Aiioa — Purtmes  IkOomm  and  P^naekason^^Esemptf  ik$ 
daugkler  at  Pawtueket'^Cemmands  a  company  in  the  eaatem  lear — Captair 
LiOMTFOOT — His  services  m  PhUip*s  war — In  the  eastern  war — KKTTCHAifiT-^ 
His  seroicss — Quajinapobit — His  impcrtamt  stnrices  as  a  wpy — Mactamp— > 
Monaco — Nkpanet — EmjUayed  to  trealwith  the  enemih-'BHngs  letters  from  thsm-^ 
Effects  an  exchange  of  prisoners — Pctkr  Conwat— Pbtkr  £phraim. 

AMOd,  commonly  called  Cctptam  AmoSy  viras  a  Wampanoa^,  whose  residence 
was  about  Cape  Cod.  We  have  no  notice  of  him  until  Pkdip^s  war,  at  which 
time  he  was  entirely  devoted  to  the  service  of  the  English*  After  the  Plim- 
outh  people  had  found  that  Tcctoson  was  concerned  in  the  destruction  of 
Qark^a  garrison,  they  sought  for  some  friendly  Indians  who  would  under- 
take to  deliver  him  and  liia  abettors  into  their  hands.  Captain  Amos  ten- 
dered his  services,  and  was  duly  commissioned  to  prosecute  the  enterprise, 

*  la  1647,  three  Indians  were  killed  between  Qnabaog  and  SprincfieM,  bj  other  Indians. 
Ike  next  year,  five  oihera  were  killed  about  midway  Miwieen  QuaMog  and  Laneastar^^ 
Winihrop^s  Joumtd,  {Savage^s  ed.)    Such  instaacea  were  common  araonff  ilie  Lidians. 

t  Sure  Arguments  to  prove  that  the  Jews  inhabit  now  in  America.^— FU*  Thanuu  TJunvsh 
Mpody  4to.  London,  16J^  Sir  Roger  L' Estrange  answered  this  book  by  another,  eatitM 
Tm»  AaaaioAiis  !to  Jawa. 
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and  to  take  into  that  service  any  of  hie  (Kenda.  Meantime,  Tidomm  had  fled 
CO  Elizabeth  bland,  in  company  with  Penathasony  another  chief  wiio  was 
also  to  be  taken,  if  he  could  be  found.  This  PcnaekoBon  was  probably  ToUh 
mnCs  brother's  son,  sometimes  called  Torn,  who,  if  the  same,  was  also  at  the 
destroying  of  ClarVs  garrison.  Yet  the  wily  chiefs  eluded  the  vigilance  of 
Captain  AmoSy  by  flying  from  that  region  into  the  Nipmuks*  country,  where 
they  joined  Philip, 

To  encourage  greater  exertion  on  the  part  of  the  friendly  Indians,  to 
execute  their  commission,  it  was  ordered,  that  in  case  they  captured  and 
brought  in  either  Tatoton  or  PeiMc/bton,  ^  they  may  expect  for  their  reward, 
for  each  of  them  four  coats,  and  a  coat  apiece  for  every  other  Indian  that 
shall  prove  merchantable.** 

We  have  mentioned  in  a  former  chapter  the  horrid  catastrophe  of 
Captain  Ptint  and  his  men  at  Pawtucket  Captain  Amo9  escaped  that 
Jreadfiil  slaughter.  He  fought  tliere  with  20  of  his  warriors,  and  when 
Captain  Pehrst  was  shot  down  by  a  ball  which  wounded  him  in  the  thigh, 
he  stood  bv  his  side,  and  defended  him  as  lon^  as  there  was  a  gleam  of 
hope.  At  length,  seeing  nearly  ail  his  friends  slam,  with  admirable  presence 
of  mind  he  made  his  escape,  by  the  following  sulKle  strataffem : — 

N^anunitnoo^s  warriors  had  bfackened  their  &ces,  which  Captain  Amo»  had 
observed,  and  by  means  of  powder  contrived  to  discolor  his  own  unobserved 
by  them.  When  he  had  done  this,  he  managed,  by  a  dextrous  manoBuvrOy 
to  pass  among  the  enemy  for  one  of  them,  ami  by  these  means  escaped. 

What  were  Captain  Amo^s  other  acts  in  this  war,  if  any,  we  have  not 
learned  ;  nor  do  we  meet  again  with  him  until  1689.  In  that  year,  he  went 
with  CoL  Churth  against  the  eastern  Indians  and  French,  in  which  expedi- 
tion he  also  had  the  command  of  a  company.  Ckurth  arrived  with  his 
forces  in  Sept  at  Casco,  now  Portland,  and,  having  landed  secretly  under 
cover  of  the  night,  surprised,  on  the  following  mommff,  about  four  hundred 
Indians,  who  h^  come  to  destroy  the  place.  Although  the  Indians  did  not 
receive  much  damage,  yet,  Gbvemor  SmUcim  nySi*  the  whole  eastern  country 
was  saved  by  the  timely  arrival  of  this  expemtion.  In  the  fight  at  Casco, 
21  September,  eight  of  the  English  were  killed  and  many  wounded.  Two  of 
Captain  Smog's  men  were  badly  wounded,  and  iSotsi  Jttosei,  another  friendly 
Indian,  was  killed.  There  was  another  Indian  company  :n  this  expedition, 
commanded  by  Captain  DofM^  out  of  which  one  man  was  killed,  who  was 
of  Yarmouth  on  Cape  Cod.t 

LIGHTFOOT,  of  the  tribe  of  the  Sogkonates,  distinguished  in  PhUtfi 
war,  was  also  in  the  service  under  Ckurch  at  Casco ;  a  memorable  expedition, 
on  more  than  one  account.  One  circumstance  we  will  name,  as  it  well  nigh 
proved  the  ruin  of  the  undertaking.  When,  on  the  following  morning,  afrar 
the  arrival  of  the  forces,  the  attack  was  bepm,  it  was,  to  the  inexpressible 
surprise  of  the  English,  found,  that  the  bullets  were  much  larger  than  the 
calibre  of  their  guns.  This  was  a  most  extraordinary  and  unaccountable 
occurrence,  and  great  blame  was  chargeable  somewhere.  In  this  wretched 
dilemma,  the  fight  having  already  begun,  Ckurch  set  some  at  work  makinff 
the  bullets  into  slugs,  by  which  resort  he  was  able  to  continue  the  fight  It 
being  hi^h  water  at  the  time,  an  estuary  separated  the  battle-^und  from  the 
town.  The  bullets  were  to  be  carried  to  the  army  engaged,  m  buckets,  after 
bo'ing  hammered.  When  the  first  recruit  of  slu^  was  made  up,  Colonel 
Church  ran  with  it  to  the  water's  edge,  and,  not  canng  to  venture  nimself  to 
wade  across,  called  to  those  on  the  other  side  to  send  some  one  to  take  it  over 
to  the  army.  None  appeared  but  lAgktfoot,  This  Indian  dextrously  repassed 
the  estuary,  with  a  quantity  of  powder  u|M>n  his  head,  and  a  *•  kettle  "  of  bul- 
lets in  each  hand,  and  thus  the  fight  was  maintained,  and  the  enemy  put  to 
flight 

In  PhUip^s  war,  LiMfocfs  exploits  were  doubtless  very  numerous,  but  few 
of  them  have  come  down  to  us.  He  volunteered  to  fight  for  the  English,  at 
AwcuiwnJCs  great  dance  at  Buzzanfs  Bay,  already  mentioned.  When  LMt- 
fsjfca  was  taken  at  Cushnet,  in  1676,  Lig^foot  was  sent  with  him  to  what  if 

«  UiaL  DUtrict  of  Maim,  101  t  MS.  letter  oTCftptain  B<u$tt  of  the 
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DOW  called  Palma*$  hUmd^  near  the  mouth  of  Cushnet  Rirer,  where  he  held 
hiiD  in  ffuard  until  he  could  be  safely  conducted  to  PKimouth.  About  the 
time  JUuiompoin  was  killed,  and  PhUxj^s  wife  and  son  were  taken,  Chunk 
gare  him  a  cantain's  commission,  after  which  he  made  several  successful 
expeditions. — We  now  pass  to  characters  hitherto  less  known,  though  perhapa 
of  more  interest 

Very  little  was  known  of  certain  important  characters  among  the  friendly 
Indians  of  Massachusetts,  which  should  have  l^  no  means  been  overlooked, 
imtil  the  discovery  of  Mr.  GookvfCa  manuscript  history  of  the  praying 
Indians,  not  long  since,  and  to  which  we  have  often  referred  already.  We 
shall,  therefore,  devote  the  remainder  of  the  present  chapter  to  their  history. 

JOB  KATTENANIT  seems  first  to  demand  attention.  He  was  a  Christian 
Indian,  and  lived  some  time  at  Natick,  but  was  at  one  time  a  preacher  at 
Magunkoff,  and  belonged  originally,  we  believe,  to  Haseanamesit  However 
that  may  have  been,  it  is  certain  he  lived  there  in  the  beginning  of  PAt/ip'f 
war,  when  that  chiePs  men  made  a  descent  upon  the  place,  with  the  intention 
of  carrying  away  those  Christian  Indians  prisoners.  Job  made  his  escape 
fiK>m  them  at  this  time,  and  came  in  to  the  Englbh  at  Mendon.  He  had  still 
three  children  in  the  enemv's  hands,  and  he  was  willing  to  run  any  venture 
to  release  them.  He  therefore  applied  for  and  obtained  a  pass,  assuring  him 
safety,  provided  that,  in  his  return,  he  should  fall  into  the  hands  of  the  £ng« 
Ksh  scouts.  B<^sides  liberating  his  children,  considerable  hoj>es  were  enter- 
tained, that  he  might  be  enabled  to  fUmish  information  of  the  enenw.  It 
unfortunately  happened,  tliat,  before  he  had  passeil  the  frontier,  he  fell  in 
mith  Boune  English  soldiers,  who  treated  him  as  a  prisoner,  and  an  enemy, 
even  taking  from  him  his  clothes  and  gim,  sending  him  to  tlie  governor  of 
Boston ;  ^  who,  more  to  satisfy  the  clamors  of  the  people  than  for  any  offence 
committed,"  assigned  him  to  the  common  jail,  where  he  suffered  exceedingly ; 
himself  and  many  others  being  crowded  into  a  namiw  and  filthy  place.  Af- 
ter about  tliree  weeks,  he  vnis  taken  out  and  sent  to  Deer  Island.  The  clam- 
ors of  the  peo|)le  were  indeed  high  at  this  time,  and  many  accused  Maior 
Gooib'n,  who  gave  him  the  pass,  of  being  guilty  of  furnishing  the  enemy  with 
intelligence. 

After  the  Narraganset  fight,  19  December,  1675,  the  English  were  very 
anxious  to  gain  information  relative  to  the  position  of  the  enemy,  and  accord- 
ingly instructed  Major  Gookxn  to  use  his  endeavors  to  employ  some  friendly 
Iimian  spies ;  who,  after  considerable  negotiation  among  those  at  Deer  IshmcL 
engaged  Job  again,  and  Jame8  QwmnapMitj  abas  Quanapaug.  Their  reward 
was  to  hejhe  pounds  apiece !  They  departed  upon  this  service  before  day, 
die  dOth  of  December,  and,  during  their  mission,  behaved  with  great  pru- 
dence, and  brought  valuable  information  to  the  English  on  their  return ;  but 
which,  from  intestine  bickerings  among  the  English,  turned  to  small 
account. 

James  QuonrK^o^  returned  24th  of  January  following,  nearly  worn  out  and 
fiunished ;  having  travelled  about  80  miles  in  that  cold  season,  upon  snow* 
shoes,  the  snow  being  very  deep.  The  information  which  he  gave  vnis  writ- 
ten down  by  Major  Uookiru*  Among  other  matters,  he  stated  that  the  ene- 
my had  taken  up  their  quarters  in  dinerent  places,  prolmbly  near  Scattacook ; 
and  many  others,  including  the  Nipmuks,  about  Menumesse.  The  Narra- 
gansets  had  not  yet  joined  Philip  openly,  but  while  James  and  Job  were  amoiiff 
the  Nipmuks,  messengers  arrived  from  Narraganset  which  gave  them  much 
foy,  for  tliey  expr^»ed  an  ardent  desire  to  join  them  and  Philip  in  prosecut- 
mg  the  war.  They  said  their  loss  in  the  great  swamp  fight  was  small.  In 
three  weeks,  James  learned,  they  would  assault  Lancaster,  which  accordingly 
came  to  pass,  upon  the  very  day  which  he  said  tliev  intended  it  He 
learned  and  thus  divulged  their  plans  to  a  great  extent.  A  circumstance  now 
occurred  which  obliged  him  to  make  his  escape,  which  was  this :  He  found  a 
firiend  and  protector  in  Mautcanp,\  one  of  the  Nipmuk  chiefs,  who,  it  seemi^ 

•  The  same  published  in  Coil.  Mast,  Hut,  Soc,  1.  vi.  20(^208. 

t  The  same,  probably,  called  Netaump.  who  was  aAerwardv  executed  at  Botton,  at  the 

me  lime  with  aagamirt'tam.    See  Umardf  35. 
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iatended  shordy  to  Tish  Pk^ ;  and  insiflCBd  that  QuamM^Atl  should  ac- 
company hini,  find,  it  was  with  no  small  difficulty  he  was  able  to  elude  the 
inigilant  eye  of  JVontomp,  and  make  his  eaeape,  which,  however,  was  ejected 
only  by  a  cunninff  stratagem,  as  follows  :---He  told  Mauiamp  that  he  had 
fought  aj^aiust  Phuip  in  the  conunencenieDt  of  the  ^ar,  and  that  Philip  knew 
him,  and  that,  unless  he  could  go  to  him  with  some  important  trophy,  PW^ 
would  not  believe  him,  and  would  immedialely  kill  him.  And  moreover, 
TukapewilUn  had  privately  told  him  that  Philip  had  given  out  word  that  cer- 
tain praying  Indians  should  be  sought  after,  and,  if  possible,  seized  and 
brought  to  mm ;  for  he  wanted  to  put  them  to  death  in  a  cruel  maolber,  with 
his  own  hands,  and  that  fte  was  one  of  them.  He  therefore  told  Mautamp 
that  he  would  go,  in  the  first  plaoe,  and  kill  some  English,  and  takeflheir 
beads  along  with  him,  and  then  he  should  consider  himself  safe.  This 
bein^  consented  to,  he  lost  no  tim«  in  retracing  his  steps  to  the  frontiers  ctf 
the  English. 

He  mentions  Monoco,  or  One-eyei^eAfi)  as  a  great  captain  among  the  ene- 
myy  who  also  treated  him  kindly,  and  entertained  him  in  his  wigwam  during 
his  stay  there ;  they  being  old  acquaintance,  having  served  togeSuier  in  their 
wars  against  the  Mohawks,  ten  years  before.* 

And  here  also  Mr.  (holan  gives  a  favorable  account  of  Monaco.  PkH^  had 
ordered  that  the  persons  above  named  should  be  brought  to  him,  if  taken 
alive,  *^  that  he  might  put  them  to  some  tormenting  death,  whick  had  hilkefio 
been  nrcvented  by  the  care  and  kindness  of  a  great  captain  among  tnem, 
named  Jb^i-trif^-one-eye,  belonging  to  Naahua,f  who  had  civilly  treated  and 
protected  JameSy  and  entertained  him  at  his  wigwam,  all  the  time  of  his 
Deinr  there."  J 

Job  was  requested  to  come  away  with  Quanofohity  but  saw  no  way  of 
getting  away  his  children,  which  was  a  main  object  with  him.  He  knew, 
too,  that  Jmnes  could  give  all  the  information  thev  both  possessed  at  that 
perioil,  and  not  considering  himself  in  inmiinent  danger,  preferred  to  tarry 
longer. 

At  Wanexit,  or  Manexit,  they  fell  in  with  seven  Indians,  who  took  them 
and  conveyed  them  about  twenty  miles,  across  the  path  leading  to  Connecti- 
eut,  northward  fh>n)  Qiiabaog.  These  were  some  of  the  Quahmsits  and 
Segunesits.  At  thiK  place  were  three  towns  which  contained  about  300 
warriors  wt'll  armed.  Here  they  were  threatened  with  death,  their  mission 
bein^  truly  guf^ssed.  But  going  to  die  wigwam  of  One-e^-jokn^  *^  Sagamore 
of  Nashua,''  or  Monocoy  he  charged  his  gun  and  said,  "I  will  kill  whom- 
soever shall  kill  QuorMUToAtt"  §  Some  said  he  had  killed  one  of  PhUk^s 
counsellors  H  at  Mount  Hope,  and  Philip  had  hired  some  to  kill  him ;  also 
James  Speen,  .Andrew  PiJUmy^  Captain  HunkTy  TTwrnca  Quanapokity  and  Pdar 
^^hraim.  On  being  ordered  to  visit  PkUioy  *^Job  and  he  pretended  to  go  oat 
a  hunting,  killed  three  dear  quickly,  ana  perceiving  they  were  dofged  by 
some  otiier  Indians,  went  over  a  pond  and  lay  in  a  swamp  till  before  day,  and 
when  they  had  prayed  together  he  ran  away.**  Job  was  to  return  to  the 
enemy,  and  tell  them  that  Joami  ran  away  because  they  had  threatened  to 
kill  him.  Joh^  not  being  particularly  obnoxious  to  them,  concluded  to 
remain  longer  for  the  end  of  ransoming  his  children,  as  we  have  said.  He 
returned  to  the  En^sh  in  the  night  of  the  9th  of  February,  and  said,  as 
JoMMs  bad  before,  that  on  the  next  day  Lancaster  would  be  attacked,  for  he 
knew  about  four  hundred  of  the  enemy  were  already  on  their  march,  and  it 
so  resulted.  He  fhrther  informed  the  rmglish,  that  the  enemy  Would  shortly 
attack  Medfield,  Groton,  Marlborous^  and  other  places,  and  that  the  Nar- 
ragansets  had  joined  PhiUp  and  the  Nipmuks. 

While  JomitB  was  there,  ^  a  Narraganset  brought  to  them  one  English  head: 
they  shot  at  him,  and  said  the  Narragansets  were  the  English  firienda  all  last 


*  or  this  war  we  have  ffiven  an  account  in  Book  IT.  chap.  m. 
t  Called  sagamore  of  Nasbaa,  in  the  CotUm  mtmmcriptt, 

iHisi.  Praying  Indianf.  (  CotUm  Manuacripli. 

Refening  probably,  to  TexBa.    See  Book  UL  ckap.  IL 
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aaminer.    AAerwanb  two  me99engen  cane  whh  twelve  besds,  cravioj^ 
itkeir  assistaDce,  they  then  accepted  them."  * 

Before  he  left  the  enemy,  he  appointed «  place  ef  safety  for  his  children, 
and  sundry  others  of  his  niends,  oapciired  at  Hassanaraesit,  where  he  would 
afterwards  meet  and  conduct  them  to  the  English.  He  therefore  petitioned 
the  council  for  liberty  to  meet  them,  which  vnis  granted.  But  he  now  had 
new  difficulties  to  encounter,  owing  to  ''the  rude  temper  of  those  times,"  as 
one  of  the  wise  men  of  that  age  espvessed  it  t  Although  both  these  men 
had  acquitted  themselves  to  the  entire  satisfaction  of  the  authcmties  who 
sent  them  forth,  yet  the  populace  accused  them  of  giving  infcHroaation  to  the 
•nemy,  and  that  they  were  seeiedy  their  advisers,  or  else  they  bad  not 
leturned  in  safety ;  to  appease  which  they  were  confined  acain  to  the  island. 
This  80  interfered  with  the  timo  set  by  M  to  meet  his  children  and  friemls, 
that  great  sufierinffs  overtook  them,  as  well  as  himself;  and  he  knew  not 
that  ever  he  should  have  an  onporCunity  to  see  hb  children  again.  But  it 
much  sooner  happened,  no  douot,  than  he  expected,  although  in  an  indirect 
way.  About  the  time  he  was  sent  to  the  island,  a  vote  passed  in  the  general 
court  of  Massachusetts,  to  raise  an  army  of  six  hundred  men,  and  Mi^ 
JliomaM  Savage  was  applied  to,  to  conduct  them  in  the  war.  He  reftMMi, 
imlees  he  coiiud  have  some  of  the  fiiendly  Indians  from  the  island  for  assist- 
ants. On  a  messenger  being  sent  among  them,  six  of  their  principal  and 
bravest  men  volunteered  in  that  service,  among  whom  was  Job  KcdtenaniL 
The  army  marched  about  the  first  of  March,  1^5.  O.  S.  But  when  at  Marl- 
borough, Job  got  liberty  of  Maior^  Savat^  and  Major-general  Demmmf  to 
attempt  the  finding  of  his  friends  and  children,  whom  he  had  appointed  to 
meet  near  Hassanamesit  When  it  was  known  to  Captain  Mostlv^  he  behaved 
himself  very  unbecoming  towards  the  commanding  officer,  ana  nothing  but 
bis  popularity  with  the  army  saved  his  reputation.  Indeed,  his  conduct 
aeems  quite  as  reprehensible  as  that  of  a  more  modem  bidian  himter  in  the 
Floridaa,  which  all  friends  of  inonanity  joined  to  condemn.  Mtmly^  it 
appears,  would  place  no  confidence  in  any  Indian,  and  doubtless  thought  he 
was  acting  for  the  best  interests  of  the  country.  He  urged  that  it  was  a« 
most  impolitic  measure  to  voSit  any  Indian  to  go  aveay  at  this  time,  knowing: 
their  natural  treacherousness ;  and  ne  doubted  not  but  Job  (although  a  triedi 
friend)  would  inform  the  enemy  of  the  approach  of  the  army,  which  would; 
firustiateall  their  designs.  Fhe  great  ascendency  which  this  officer  held  in. 
the  army  can  best  be  understood  by  a  simple  statement  of  the  fact,  that  Majon 
Savagt  and  GJeneral  Dtmson  were  obliged  to  send  afber  Job  before  the- 
soldiery  would  cease  their  clamors.  Captain  WadsworQi  and  Captain  SylL . 
accompanied  by  Jamu  Quanmeqtohk^  went  in  pursuit  with  the  utmost  speed. 
But  they  did  not  overtake  him,  and  he  soon  returned  to  the  army  withont. 
finding  his  firiends;  they,  fix)m  fear  of  discovery,  having  changed  their 
place,  the  time  having  been  much  longer  than  was  set,  and  their  consequent 
■ufilerinffs  were  indescribable. 

We  shall  only  add  here  concerning  them,  that  they  afterwards  fell  into . 
the  hands  of  a  party  of  English,  who  treated  them  in  a  savsge  manner, 
taking  every  thing  fix)m  them.  But  when  they  were  brought  to  Major 
Saoagt,  he  treated  them  kindly,  and  had  them  sent  to  Boston,  all  except  four, 
who  ran  away  Grom  Marlborough,  where  thev  stopped  for  the  night,  from 
the  fear  of  being  murdered,  some  of  the  people  so  abused  and  insulted  them. 
\bout  two  months  afler  that,  they  were  found  and  brought  in  by  ATeptmd  - 
Finally,  Job  recovered  all  his  children,  and,  marrying  again,  lived  happily. 
His  wife  was  one  of  those  virhora  he  had  managed  to  deliver  out  of  the 
bands  of  the  enemy  at  such  hazard  and  pain&  She  had,  during  their  wan- 
derings, nursed  and  kept  alive  his  children,  one,  especially,  which  was  Teiy 
young. 

Wnen  the  Hassanamesiti  went  off  with  the  enemy,  Jamu  Quanmqtokii 
was  in  the  neighborhood  with  the  English  forces.  Captain  SyU  sent  out  a 
•coot,  and  Jksiet  and  Elizer  Pegin  accompanied.    Seven  of  the -enemy  were 

•  CoUon  MaoMcripU. 

t  Major  Uamel  Oookm,  who  wm  at  UmI  a  hundred  yaan  in  advasaa  of  .that  aga. 
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soon  discovered,  one  of  idiom  was  leading  an  En^ish  prisoner.  Tbegr 
discovered  the  English  scout,  and  fled.  Jcbimm  and  £/tzer  pursued  them,  ana 
recovered  the  prisoner,  whose  name  was  Chnttopher  Mwii%  who  had  been 
taken  from  Marlborough.    JamM  also  took  one  of  the  enemy's  guns.* 

The  English  having,  by  means  of  spies,  as  in  the  preceding -life  we  have 
itate<i,  learned  the  state  of  feelinff  among  theh*  enemies,  felt  themselves 
prepared,  as  the  spring  of  1676  advanced,  to  make  overtures  to  them  for 
peace,  or  an  exchange  of  prisoners,  or  both,  as  they  might  be  found  inclined. 

Tom  Nepaioet  vras  fixed  upon  as  plenhiotentiary  in  this  business.  And, 
although  unjusdy  suffering  with  many  or  his  brethren  upon  a  bleak  island 
ID  Boston  harbor,  consented,  at  the  imminent  risk  of  hi»  life,  to  proceed  to 
meet  the  Indians  in  the  western  wilderness,  in  the  service,  and  for  the 
benefit,  of  those  who  had  caused  his  sufierings. 

^tpimtt  set  out,  3  April,  1676,  to  make  overtures  to  the  enemy  for  the  re- 
lease of  prisoners,  especially  the  femily  of  Mr.  RowUrndsorty  which  was  taken 
a(  Lancaster,  retumea  on  the  12  following,  Vith  a  written  answer  from  the 
enemy,  WBiy\xi%,**Werum  gwt  oMwr  by  ikia  one  num^  hid  if  you  like  rty  anstoer 
9erU  one  mort  mcai  hendea  thia  one  Tom  Nepanet,  and  stnatciUi  all  Inu  heart 
and  with  all  your  mind  by  hoo  men ;  because  you  know  and  toe  know  yowr  head 
great  aorrouful  with  aying  for  your  lori  many  many  hundred  man  and  all  your 
%ou9f  and  aU  your  land  mid  woman  child  and  catUe  as  all  your  thing  that  you 
have  lost  and  on  your  badkside  stand. 

Siffned  by    Sam,  Sachem, 
^  KuTquEN,  and 

QuAifOHiT,  Sagamores, 
Peter  Jethroy  scribe. 

At  the  same  time,  and  1  conclude  in  the  same  letter,  they  wrote  a  few 
words  to  others,  as  follows :  *^Mr,  Rowlandson,  your  wife  and  all  voxar  Mid  is 
well  but  one  dye.  Your  sister  is  well  and  her  3  ckHd.  John  Kiuell,  your  wife 
and  all  your  ckUd  is  dU  wdl,  and  ail  them  prisoners  taken  at  JSTa^ma  is  off 


Mr,  Rowlandson,  se  your  loving  sister  his  hand  Q  Hanah. 
^^nd  old  Kettel  tcif  his  hand,  -f- 

Brifiher  Rowlandson,  pnty  send  thre  pound  qf  T\>hacco  for  me,  if  you  can  ay 
iomnjthutbandpray  send  (Are  pound  of  tobacco  for  me, 

"  7^  writing  by  your  enemies — Samuel  Uskattuhgun  and  Gunrashit,  two 
sagamores,^ 


Mrs.  Rowlandson,  in  her  account  of  ^The  Sixteenth  Remove,"  relates,  that 

«when  they  had  waded  over  Baauaugf  River,  "Quickly  there  came  up  to  us 

.an  Indian  who  informed  them  tnat  I  must  go  to  Wacnuset  to  my  ma^er,  for 

(there  was  a  letter  come  fix>m  the  council  to  the  sagffamores  about  redeeming 

the  captives,  and  that  there  would  be  another  in  14  days,  and  that  I  must  be 

there  ready."  |    This  was  doubtless  after  the  letter  just  recorded  had  been 

sent  to  the  English.    **  About  two  days  after,"  Mrs.  R,  continues,  "  came  a 

company  of  Indians  to  us,  near  30,  all  on  horseback.    My  heart  skint  within 

me,  thinking  they  had  been  Engll«^men,  at  the  first  sight  of  them :  For  they 

were  dressed  in  English  apparel,  with  hats,  white  neck-cloths,  and  sashes 

about  their  waists,  and  ribbons  upon  their  shoulders.    But  when  they  came 

near,  there  wns  a  vast  difference  between  the  lovely  feces  of  Christians,  and 

the  feul  looks  of  those  heathen,  which  much  damped  my  spirits  again."  § 

Having,  after  great  distress,  arrived  at  Wacnuset,  our  authoress  adds, 
*Then  came  Tom  and  Peter  with  the  second  letter  fix)m  the  council,  about 
die  captives."    *^  1  asked  them  how  my  husband  did,  and  all  my  friends  and 

*  Oookit^s  MS.  Hist  Christian  Indians. 

t  Or  Payquas^e,  now  Miller's  River.  lu  confluence  with  the  Connecticut  b  beln—i 
Northfield  and  Montague. 


t  Narrative  of  her  Captivity,  59. 


,  Ibid.  60.    The  regimentals  in  which  they  were  now  tricked  oat,  were  probably  takM 
from  the  English  whom  they  had  killed  in  batUe. 
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aequamtaiice.  They  said  they  were  well,  but  venr  melancholy."  They 
brougfht  her  two  biscuits  and  a  pound  of  tobacco.  The  tobacco  8he  gave  to 
the  Indians,  and,  when  it  was  all  gone,  one  threatened  her  because  she  had 
no  more  to  give;  probably  not  U;lieving  her.  She  told  him'  when  her 
husband  came,  she  would  ffive  him  some.  *^  Hang  him,  rogue,  says  he,  1 
will  knock  out  his  brains,  if  he  comes  here."  <*  Again,  at  the  same  breath, 
they  would  say,  if  there  should  come  an  hundred  without  guns  they  would 
do  them  no  hiut.  So  unstable  and  like  madmen  they  were?*  *  There  had 
been  something  talked  about  Mr.  Ro%oland$on^i  going  himself  to  ransom  his 
wife,  but  she  says  she  dared  not  send  for  him,  **  for  tiiere  was  little  more 
trust  to  them  than  to  the  master  they  served."  * 

^  panel  learned  by  the  enemy  tliat  they  lost  in  the  fight  when  Capt  Peirm 
was  killed,  **  scores  of  their  men  that  sabbath  day."  f 

As  they  refused  to  treat  with  Tom  Ntpand  alone,  Pder  Conway  was  joined 
with  him  on  a  second  expedition,  as  we  have  seen,  which  led  to  several 
others,  to  which  some  English  ventured  to  add  themselves,  which  resiUted  in 
the  redeinption  of  Mrs.  RmdandBon  and  several  others. 

''Whea  the  letter  was  come,  (says  Mrs.  /L),  the  saggamores  met  to  consuh 
about  the  captives,  and  called  me  to  them,  to  inquire  now  much  my  husband 
would  give  to  redeem  me :  When  1  came  and  sat  down  among  them,  as  I  was 
wont  to  do,  as  their  manner  is :  Then  they  bid  me  stand  up,  and  said  they 
wen  the  general  court  They  bid  me  speak  what  I  thought  he  would  (pve. 
Now  knowing  that  all  that  we  had  was  destroyed  by  the  Indians,  I  was  m  a 
ffreat  straiL*'  I  She  ventured,  however,  to  say  £20,  and  Tom  and  Peter  bore 
uie  of&r  to  Boston.  • 

Of  their  return  the  same  writer  proceeds :  <<  On  a  sabbath  day,  the  sun 
being  about  an  hour  high  in  the  afternoon,  came  Mr  John  Hoary  (the  council 
pennitting  him,  and  his  own  forward  spirit  inclining  him,)  together  with  the 
two  fore-mentioned  Indians,  Tom  and  Peter^  with  the  ttiird  letter  from  the 
council.  When  they  came  near,  I  was  abroad ;  they  presently  called  me  in. 
and  bid  me  sit  down,  and  not  stir.  Then  they  catched  up  tlieir  guns  and 
away  thev  ran,  as  if  an  enemy  bad  been  at  hand,  and  the  guns  went  off 
apace.  1  manifested  some  great  trouble,  and  asked  tliem  what  was  the 
matter.  I  told  them  I  thought  they  had  killed  the  Englishman ;  (for  they 
bad  in  the  mean  time  told  me  that  an  Englishman  had  come  ;)  thev  said,'  A^ 
(hey  ihot  aver  kU  horsey  and  undery  and  btfore  his  horsty  and  they  pushed  him  this 
wayand  that  voayy  at  their  pleasurty  SHOwufo  him  what  they  could  00."$ 

They  would  not  at  first  suffer  her  to  see  Mr.  Hoary  but  when  they  had 

Satified  their  tantalizing  whim  sufficiently,  she  was  permitted  to  see  him. 
e  brought  her  a  pouncfof  tobacco,  which  she  sold  for  nine  shiUings.  ^The 
next  morning,  Mr.  Hoar  invite d  the  saggamores  to  dinner;  but  when  we 
went  to  get  it  readv,  we  found  they  had  stolen  the  greatest  part  of  the  provi0> 
ions  Mr.  Hoar  had  brought  And  we  may  see  the  wonderful  power  of  God, 
ill  tiiat  one  passage,  in  that,  when  there  was  such  a  number  of  them  together, 
and  so  greedy  of  a  little  ffood  food,  and  no  English  there  but  Mr.  Hoar  ana 
myself,  that  there  they  did  not  knock  us  on  the  head,  and  take  what  we  had ; 
there  being  not  only  some  provision,  but  also  trading  cloth,  a  part  of  the 
S^  |»ouuU0  agreed  upon :  But  instead  of  doing  us  any  mischief,  they  seemed 
tu  lie  ashamed  of  tne  (act,  and  said  it  was  the  matchii  [bad]  Indians  that  . 
didiL"! 

li  IS  now  certain  that  this  negotiatioD  was  the  immediate  cause  of  their 
final  overthrow.  For  before  this  time  the  Pokanokets  and  Narragansettt 
went  hand  in  hand  against  tlieir  common  enemy,  and  tliey  were  the  moal 
[K>werful  trilies.  This  parleying  with  the  English  was  so  detestable  to  PhilifL 
that  a  separation  took  plaee  among  these  tnbes  m  consequence,  and  he  ana 
the  Narrajmusets  iraparated  themselves  fix>m  the  Nipmuks,  and  other  inland 
tribes,  ana  went  off  to  their  own  country.  This  was  the  reasvi  they  were 
BO  easily  subdued  after  the  separatioB  took  place.. 


*  Narrative  of  lier  Captivity,  64,  bft.  t  Maiwiripti  of  Iter.  J*.  CottM. 

i  Narrauvc,  mi  suvab,  65.  f  Ibid.  71, 7L  |  IbkL  7S,  TX 
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It  waji  through  Aepcmeft  means  that  a  party  of  Elnglish,  under  Oaptan 
Hemehman,  were  enabledto  surprise  a  body  of  his  countrymen  at  Weshakom* 
Ponds  near  Lancaster,  30  Mav,  1676.  Following  in  a  track  pointed  out  by 
^fiqmnet^  the  Indians  were  fallen  upon  while  fishing,  and,  being  entirely  un- 
prermred,  seven  were  killed,  and  29  taken,  chiefly  women  and  children. 

HETER-EPHRAIM  and  ANDREW-PITYME  were  also  two  other 
eoitsiderab)}^  distinguished  Nipmuk  Indians.  They  rendered  much  service 
to  the  English  in  PhiUfs  war.  They  w«nt  out  in  January,  1676,  and  brought 
m  many  of  the  Nipnets,  who  had  endeavored  to  sheher  themselves  under 
Uncas,  But,  Mr.  Hubbard  observes,  that  Uncos,  having  "shabbed  "  them  off, 
**  they  were,  in  the  beginning  of  the  winter,  [1676,]  brought  in  to  Boston, 
foanv  of  tliem,  by  PeUr-gthrmm  and  M^huireto^tyme/*  Ephmm  commanded 
an  Indian  company,  and  had  a  commission  from  govei-nment  The  news 
that  many  of  the  enemy  were  doing  mischief  about  Relioboth  caused  a  party 
of  English  of  Medfield  to  march  out  to  their  relief;  Epkrnim  went  with 
them,  with  his  company,  which  consisted  of  29.  Tlie  snow  being  deep,  the 
English  soon  grew  discouraged,  and  returned,  but  Ca|itain  Epkraim  continued 
tbe  march,  and  came  upon  a  body  of  them,  encamped,  in  the  night.  Early 
the  next  morning,  he  successfully  surrounded  them,  and  offered  them  quar- 
ter. " Eight  resolute  fellows  renised,  wlio  were  presently  shot;**  the  others 
yielded,  and  were  brought  in,  being  in  number  42,  Other  minor  exploits  of 
Ifais  Indian  captain  are  recorded. 

THOMAS  QUANAPOHrr,  called  also  Rwimey:mar^  was  a  brother  of 
Jameij  and  was  also  a  Christian  Indian.    In   the  beginning  of  hostilities 
against  Philivy  Major  Chokin  received  orders  to  raise  a  company  of  praAong 
Indians  to  he  employed  against  him.    This   company  was  immediately 
raised,  and  consisted  of  52  men,  who  were  conducted  to  Mount  Hope  l^ 
Captain  I»aac  Johnson,     QuanapokU  was  one  of  these.    The  officers  under 
whom  they  served  testified  to  meir  credit  as  faithilil  soldiers ;  yet  many  of 
liie  army,  officers  and  men,  tried  all  in  their  power  to  bring  them  into  disre- 
pute with  the  country.    Such  proceedings,  we  should  naturally  conclude, 
would  tend  much  to  dishearten  those  friendly  Indians ;  but,  on  tfie  contrary, 
they  used  every  exertion  to  win  the  affections  of  their  oppressors.     Qtiona- 
fomt,  with  the  other  two,  received  from  government  a  reward  for  the  scalps 
whibh  they  brought  in.    Though  not  exactly  in  order,  yet  it  must  be  men- 
tioned, that  when  Tlionum  was  out,  at  or  near  Swansey,  in  the  beginning  of 
the  war,  he  by  accident  had  one  of  his  hands  shot  off.    He  was  one  of^tbe 
troopers,  and  carried  a  gun  of  remarkable  length.    The  weather  being  ex- 
cessively hot,  his  horse  was  very  uneasy,  being  distuiiied  by  flies,  and  struck 
the  lock  of  the  gun  as  the  breech  rested  upon  the  grotmd,  and-  caused  it  to 
|po  ofl^  which  horribly  mangled  the  hand  that  held  it ;  and,  notwithstanding 
it  was  a  longtime  in  getting  well,  yet  he  rendered  great  service  in  the  war 
afterward.    The  account  of  one  signal  exploit  having  been  preserved,  shall 
here  be  related.    While  Captain  Henchman  was, in  the  enemy's  country,  he 
Made  an  excursion  from  Hassanamesit  to  Packachoog,  which  lies  about  ten 
miles  north-west  fh>m  it.    Meeting  here  with  no  enemy,  he  marched  again 
ior  Hassanamesit ;  and  having  got  a  few  miles  on  his  way,  discbvr>rrd  that 
be  had  lost  a  tin  case,  which  contained  his  commission,  and  otlier  in6trurtion& 
fie  therefore  despatched  Thomas  and  two  Englishmen  in  search  of  it    They 
made  no  discovery  of  the  lost  article  until  they  came  in  siglit  of  an  old  wig- 
wam at  Packachoog,  where,  to  their  no  small  surprise,  they  discovered  some 
of  the  enemy  in  possession  of  it    They  were  but  a  few  rods  from  them,  and 
being  so  few  in  number,  that  to  have  given  them  battle  would  have  been 
^ksperate  in  the  extreme,  as  neither  of  them  was  armed  for  such  an  occasion ; 
•tratagem,  therefore,  could  only  save  them.    The  wigwam  was  situatrd  upon 
•n  emmence ;  and  some  were  standing  in  the  door,  when  they  approaclit^ 
who  discovered  them  as  soon  as  they  e^me  in  sight.    One  ^irencnted  hm 
gun,  but,  the  weather  being  stormy,  it  did  not  go  on.    At  this  moment  our 
chiefl  looking  back,  called,  arid  made  many  gestures,  as  tbon^rli  li    were  dis* 
posing  of  a  large  force  to  encompass  them.    At  this  manoeuvre  they  all  fled 

*  Roger  WiUioMU  seu  down  c««  as  the  dclioiliou  of  Wm:hicwm* 
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being  six  in  number,  lesvhig  our  heroes  to  pursue  tbeir  object  Thus  their 
preservation  was  due  to  QuanapokU ;  and  is  the  more  to  be  admired,  as  they 
were  in  so  far  destiftute  of  the  means  of  defence.  Captain  (fuantqfokU  haA 
himself  onij  a  pistol,  and  one  of  his  men  a  gun  without  a  flint,  and  tba 
other  no  gun  at  all.* 

It  was  about  the  time  these  erents  occurred,  that  Captain  Tom,  of  whoaft 
we  have  spoken,  his  dmighter,  and  two  children^  were  taken  by  a  scout  sent  oui 
by  Captain  Ihnehman,  about  l6  mites  south-east  of  Marlborough.  They  appear 
to  have  been  taken  on  the  11  Jane,  and  on  the  26  of  the  same  month  Captdkk 
Tom  was  executed. 


CHAPTER  vn. 


€f  iks  h£ans  in^nB  Hmmmikire  and  Mauupremaus  to  their  wars  vfiih  the  tohitm-^ 
DomuKume  of  the  haehata — Perishes  in  war — Passacohawat — His  tUmUnion^^ 
His  last  speech  to  h'S  people — His  Itfe — His  daughter  marries  Winnapurket — Petif 
tions  the  court  of  Massachusetts — Lands  allotted  to  him — English  send  a  force  Uk 
disarm  him — Their  fears  of  his  enmity  urrfbunded — they  seize  and  ilUreat  his  sot^^ 
He  escapes — Passaconawaxj  delivers  his  arms,  and  makes  peace  with  the  EngUshr^ 
Traditions  concerning — Ufe  of  Wannalancet — His  situation  in  Philip's  i«»r— 
Messengers  and  letters  sent  him  by  the  English — Leaves  his  residence — His  humanitv 
— Fate  of  JosiAH  Noukl — Wannatancet  returns  to  his  country — His  lands  seizem 
in  his  aisence—He  again  retires  into  the  wilderness-^Moselv  destroys  his  viUage^ 
$fe. — Imprisoned  for  debt — Fa»ors  Christianity — A  speeek — WEHAKOWirowrPy 
sachem  of  ^ew  Hampshire — Robinhood — His  sales  of  land  in  Maine — Monquuf* 
— Keitkebis — AsstmiVAsquA — Abbioadamet — Theur  residences  and  sales  of  Umd 
— Melancholy  fate  qfCuocowLV  A.     . 

Bom  knowledge  of  the  Indians  eastward  of  the  Massachusetts  wai 
fery  early  obtaii^  by  Captain  John  Smithy  which,  however,  was  very 
general ;  a»  that  they  were  divided  into  several  tribeis,  each  of  which  had 
meir  own  sachem,  or,  as  these  more  northern  Indians  pronounced  that 
word,  $achemOy  which  the  English  understood  sagamort;  and  yet  all  the 
nehemos  acknowledged  subjection  to  one  still  greater,  which  they  called 
httriiaba. 

Of  the  dominions  of  the  bashaba,  writers  differ  much  in  respect  to  their 
extent  Some  suppose  that  his  autliority  did  not  extend  this  side  the  Pas- 
cataqua,  but  it  is  evident  that  it  did,  from  Cantain  Smithes  account!  Wars 
and  pestilence  had  greatly  wasted  the  eastern  Indians  but  a  short  time  before 
the  English  settled  m  the  country ;  and  it  was  then  difficult  to  determine  the 
rektien  the  tribes  had  stood  in  one  to  the  other.  As  to  the  bashaba  of  Penob- 
scot, tradition  states  that  he  was  killed  by  the  Tarratines,  who  lived  still 
firtber  east,  in  a  war  which  was  at  its  height  in  1615. 

PASSACONAWAY  seems  to  have  bc^  a  bashaba.  He  lived  upon  ^ 
Merrimack  River,  at  a  place  called  l^ennakooky  and  his  dominions,  at  the 
period  of  the  English  setdements,  were  very  extensive,  even  over  the  sachems 
living  upon  the  Pascataqua  and  its  branches.  The  Abenaques  inhabited 
between  the  Pascata<^ua  and  Penobscot^  and  the  residence  of  the  chief 
•ichem  was  upon  Indian  Island.!  FlueUen  and  Captain  Sunday  were  early 
known  as  chie6  among  the  Abenaques,  and  Squando  at  a  later  period ;  but 

*  Oookin's  MS.  Hitt.  Praying  lodiaiu. 

t  "  Tbe  priaeipal  habHalioiw  1  nw  at  oortfawaid,  vnm  Ptnobscot,  who  are  is  wart  with  the 
TerenlinM,  their  aezt  northerly  neighbore.  Southerly  up  the  rivers,  and  along  the  coast,  we 
found  Mecadacut,  Segocket,  Pemmaquid,  Nusconcus,  Sagadahock,  Salquin,  Auroaurhcaw- 
m  and  Kenabera.  To  those  belonr  the  countries  and  people  of  Segotago,  Pauhuulanuck, 
PocopasBum,  Taughtaaakagnei,  ^^biggwnus,  Nassaque.  Masherosqueck,  Wawrigwiek, 
Mothoquen,  Waecogo,  Pashaniaack,  dE.c.  To  those  are  allied  in  confederacv,  the  countries 
of  Aocorisro,  Aceonunticus,  Passalaquak,  Augnwoam  and  Naemkeek,  alfthese^for  aay 
thhtg  I  ceuld  perceive,  dillhr  Kttle  in  language  or  any  thing  :  though  most  of  thero  be  sagamoe 
•nd  lords  of  themselves,  yet  they  hold  the  hashabes  of  Penobscot  the  chief  and  gteateH 
unongst  ihem.''    3  CoU  Mass.  Hist.  8oc.  iii.  tl,  21 

t  rn(/«OT«Mm'«  Hist.  Maine,  u.  4. 
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oT  tiiese  we  shall  be  more  particular  hereafter:  the  first  Bachem  we  should 
notice  is  Passaconaway,  He  **  lived  to  a  very  great  age ;  for,**  says  the  author 
of  my  manuscript,  ''I  saw  him  alive  at  Pawtucket,  when  be  was  about  a 
hundred  and  twenty  years  old."*  Before  his  death,  he  delivered  the  follow- 
ing speech  to  his  children  and  firiends :  *^  lam  now  going  ^  toav  ofaUJkth,  or 
rmdy  to  dtCj  and  not  likdy  to  9ee  you  ever  med  togdhar  any  more,  iwill  now  leave 
^lisword  of  counsel  wiikyo%i^ihaiwmmauUikthMh^ 

for  though  you  may  do  than  nwdi  nnsmief,  yet  assuredly  you  vnll  all  be  destroyedi 
androotSi  off  the  earth  jf  you  do ;  for^  I  was  as  muck  an  enemxf  to  the  English^  at 
Ihtir  first  coming  into  these  parts,  as  any  one  whatsoever,  and  did  try  all  ways  and 
means  possible^  to  have  destroyed  themy  at  lead  to  have  prevented  them  settling  down 
hercj  but  I  could  no  way  e^ed  U ;  therefore  I  advise  you  never  to  contend  with  the 
English,  nor  make  war  with  them.^  And  Mr.  Huboard  adds,  *<  it  is  to  be  noted, 
that  this  Passaconawa  was  the  most  noted  powow  and  sorcerer  of  all  the 
country." 

A  story  of  the  marriage  of  a  daughter  of  Passaconatoay,  in  16529,  is  thus 
related.  Winnepwrkd,  conrunonly  called  Geor^  sachem  of  Saugus,  made 
known  to  the  chief  of  Pennakook,  that  he  desired  to  marry  his  daughter, 
which,  biding  agreeable  to  all  parties,  was  soon  consummated,  at  the  resi- 
dence of  Passaconaway,  and  the  hilarity  was  closed  with  a  great  feast  Ac- 
cording to  the  usages  of  the  chiefs,  Passajconaway  ordered  a  select  number  of 
bis  men  to  accompany  the  new-married  couple  to  the  dwelling  of  the 
husband.  When  they  bad  arrived  there,  several  days  of  feasting  foUowed, 
for  the  entertainment  of  his  friends,  who  .could  not  be  present  at  the  con- 
■ummation  at  the  bride's  father's,  as  weU  as  for  the  escort ;  who,  when  this 
was  ended,  returned  to  Pennakook. 

Some  tune  after,  the  wife  of  fflnnepurkd,  expressing  a  desire  to  visit  her 
Other's  house  and  friends,  was  permitted  to  go,  and  a  choice  company  con- 
ducted her.  When  she  wished  to  return  to  her  husband,  her  father,  instead 
of  conveving  her  as  before,  sent  to  the  young  sachem  to  come  and  take  her 
awav.  ile  took  this  in  high  dudgeon,  and  sent  his  father-in-law  tliis  answer: 
J*  When  she  departed  jfrom  me,  I  caused  my  men  to  escort  her  to  your  dwell* 
ing,  as  became  a  chief  She  now  having  an  intention  to  return  to  roe,  I  did 
expect  the  same."  The  elder  sachem  was  now  in  his  turn  angry,  and 
returned  an  answer  which  only  increased  the  difference ;  and  it  is  believed 
that  thus  terminated  the  connection  of  the  new  husband  and  wifcf 

This  same  year,  [1663,]  we  find  the  general  court  acting  upon  a  petition 
of  Passaconatoay,  or,  as  his  name  is  spelt  in  the  records  themselves,  Papisse- 
coneway.  The  petition  we  have  not  met  with,  but  from  the  answer  ^ven  to 
it,  we  learn  its  nature.  The  court  say :  ^  In  answer  to  the  petition  of 
Papisseconeway,  this  court  judgeth  it  meete  to  graunt  to  the  said  Papisseeone- 
way  and  his  men  or  associates  about  Naticot,  |  above  Mr.  Brenton^s  lands, 
where  it  is  free,  a  mile  and  a  half  on  either  side  Merremack  Riuer  in  breadth, 
three  miles  on  either  side  in  length :  provided  he  nor  they  do  not  alienate 
any  part  of  this  grant  without  kave  and  license  firom  this  court,  first 
obtained." 

Governor  fFxnthrop  mentions  this  chief  as  early  as  16^  One  of  his  men, 
having  gone  with  a  white  man  into  the  country  to  trade,  was  killed  hr 
another  Indian  ^  dwelling  near  the  Mohawks  country,  who  fled  away  with 
his  goods ; "  but  it  seems  from  the  same  account,  that  Passaeonawmf  piumied 
and  took  the  murderer.  In  1642,  there  was  mat  alarm  throughout  the 
English  settlements,  fh>m  the  belief  that  all  the  Indians  in  the  country  were 
about  to  make  a  general  massacre  of  the  whites.  The  government  of  Mas- 
sachusetts took  prompt  measures  ^  to  strike  a  terror  into  the  Indians."  They 
therefore  **  sent  men  to  CSitshamekin,  at  Braintree,  to  fetch  him  and  his  guns^ 

*  GookMt  Hist,  of  Praying  Indians.  Tbia  history  was  drawn  up  during  the  jear  1677| 
and  how  long  before  this  the  author  saw  biiO;  is  unknown ;  but  there  can  be  no  doubt  but  bt 
was  dead  some  years  before  Philij^s  war.  Nevertheless,  with  Mr.  Hubbard  and  our  text 
before  him,  ibe  author  of  Tales  of  the  htdians^  has  made  Fatsaeonanoay  appear  in  (be  persoa 
of  Aspin^uidf  in  1682,  at  Agamenlacus  in  Maine. 

t  Deduced  from  facts  in  Morton^  N.  Ceauum, 

t  Another  version  of  Nahttm-keag. 
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bows,  &(%,  which  was  done ;  and  he  came  willingly :  And  being  late  in  the 
nigfat  when  they  cauie  to  Boston,  he  was  put  into  the  prison ;  but  the  next 
Biomin^,  finding,  upon  examination  of  him  and  divers  of  his  Uien,  no  ground 
of  suspicion  of  his  partaking  in  any  such  conspiracy,  he  was  dismissed* 
Upon  the  warrant  wliich  went  to  Ipswich,  Rowley  and  Newbury,  to  disarm 
Pastaeonamy,  who  lived  by  Merrimack,  they  sent  forth  40  men  armed  the 
next  day."  These  English  were  hindered  from  visiting  the  wigwam  of 
Pauaconcuoa^i  by  rainy  weather,  '<  but  they  came  to  his  sou's  and  took  him." 
This  son  we  presume  was  fVannalancd,  This  they  had  orders  to  do ;  but 
for  taking  a  squaw  and  her  child,  they  had  none,  and  were  ordered  to  send 
them  back  again  immediately.  Fearing  fVannakmcefs  escape,  they  **  led  him 
in  a  line,  but  he  taking  an  opportunity,  slipped  his  line  and  es<*aped  from 
them,  but  one  very  indiscreetly  made  a  shot  at  him,  and  missed  him  nar- 
rowly." These  were  called,  then,  **  unwarranted  proceedings,"  as  we  should 
say  they  very  well  might  have  been.  The  English  now  had  some  actual 
reason  to  fear  that  Paasaconaway  would  resent  this  outrage,  and  therefore 
<*8eiit  CtUshamekin  to  him  to  let  him  know  that  what  was  done  to  his  son 
and  squaw  was  without  order,"  and  to  invite  him  to  a  parley  at  Boston ;  also,, 
**  to  show  him  the  occassion  whereupon  we  had  sent  to  disarm  all  the  In- 
dians, and  that  when  we  should  find  that  the^  were  innocent  of  any  such 
conspiracy,  we  would  restore  all  their  arms  agam."  Passaconaway  said  when 
he  should  have  his  son  and  squaw  returned  safe,  he  would  go  and  speak* 
w^  thenL  The  squaw  was  so  much  frightened,  that  she  ran  away  into  the 
woods,  and  was  absent  ten  days.  It  seems  that  Wannalancd  was  soon  lib- 
emted,  as  be  within  a  short  time  went  to  the  English,  ^  and  delivered  up  his 
guns,  &4%"  *  These  were  the  circumstances  to  which  iMum/tmm>mo4  alluded 
BQ  happily  afterwards. 

At  a  court  in  Massachusetts  in  1644,  it  is  said,  "  Passaconatoayt  the  Merri- . 
mack  sachem,  came  in  and  submitted  to  our  government,  as  Pumhamf  &c 
had  done  before;"  and  the  next  year  the  same  entry  occurs  acain,  with 
the  afldition  of  hb  son's  submission  also,  **  together  with  their  lands  and 
people."  t 

This  cliief  is  supposed  to  have  died  about  the  same  time  with  Massasoit^ 
a  sachem  whom  ui  many  respects  he  seems  to  have  much  resembled.  |  He 
was  often  styled  the  great  sachemy  and,  according  to  Mr.  Hvhhardy  was  con- 
sidered a  great  powwow  or  sorcerer  among  his  people,  and  his  fame  in  this 
respect  was  very  extensive ;  and  we  knov^  not  that  there  was  any  thing  that 
they  thought  him  not  able  to  perform :  that  he  could  cause  a  green  leaf  to 
grow  in  winter,  trees  to  dance,  and  water  to  bum,  seem  to  have  been  feats 
of  common  notorieUr  in  his  time. 

WANNALANCET,  or  JVonoUmixty  in  obedience  to  the  advice  of  his  father, 
always  kept  peace  with  the  English.  He  resided  at  an  ancient  seat  of  the 
sagamores,  upon  the  Merrimack,  called  at  that  time  Muunkekej  but  from 
whence  be  withdrew,  in,  the  time  of  the  war  with  Pkilvp^  and  took  up  his 
quarters  among  the  Pennakooks,  who  were  also  his  people. 

About  the  begiiming  of  September,  1675,  Captain  Mostly^  with  about  100 
men,  was  ordered  to  march  up  into  the  country  of  the  Mernmack  to  ascertain 
the  state  of  affairs  under  fFannalancd,  These  men  scouted  in  warlike  array 
as  fiu*  as  Pennakook,  now  Concord,  N.  H.  They  could  not  find  an  Indian, 
but  came  upon  their  wigwams,  and  burned  them,  and  also  a  Quantity  of  driea 
fish  and  other  articles  Although  this  was  a  most  wanton  and  unwarrantable, 
not  to  say  unnecessary  act  of  these  whites,  yet  no  retaliation  took  place  on 
the  part  of  the  Indiana  And  whether  to  attribute  tlieir  forbearance  to  cow- 
ardice, or  to  the  great  respect  in  which  the  dying  adviceof  PaMaamauKi^  was 

*  Wimthrop^t  Journal.  f  Ibid. 

I  Among  other  stanzas  in  Farmer  and  Moon^i  ColUctiotu,  the  following  very  bappi^ 
lltioducet  Pasiaconaway  :^ 

"  Once  did  my  throbbing  bosom  deep  receive 
The  sketchy  which  one  of  PasBaconaway  drew. 
Well  may  the  muse  his  memory  retrieve 
From  dark  oblivion,  and,  with  pencil  true, 
Retouch  that  piciute  strange,  with  tinu  and  hoaors  due." 
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held,  18  not  certain ;  for  Jfanalaned  aad  his  men  had  notice  of  the  appnMieh 
of  MMcly,  and  lay  concealed  while  he  was  destroying  their  efiectu ;  and 
might  have  cut  off  his  company,  which  the  young  warriors  advised,  but 
Wanmdancet  wouJd  not  permit  a  gun  to  be  fired. 

Having  abundant  reason  now  to  fear  the  resentment  of  the  Pawtuckett  and 
Pennakook  Indians,  the  council  of  Massachusetts,  7  September,  1675,  oixlerod 
that  Lieutenant  Thomas  Henchmaitj  of  Chelmsford,  should  send  some  messen- 
gers to  find  him,  and  persuade  him  of  their  fiiendship,  and  urge  his  return  to  his 
place  of  residence.  With  this  order,  a  letter  was  sent  to  Watnudancd  at  the 
same  time.  They  are  as  follows :  "It  is  ordered  by  the  council  that  Lieut 
Tho»*  Htnckman  do  forthwith  endeavor  to  procure  by  hire,  one  or  tw» 
•aitable  Indians  of  Wamesit,  to  travel  and  seek  to  find  out  and  speak  with 
Wannalancd  the  sachem,  and  carry  with  them  a  writing  fix>m  the  council, 
bein^  a  safe  conduct  unto  the  said  sachem,  or  any  other  principal  men  be- 
lonffmg  to  Natahook,  Penagooge,  or  other  people  of  those  nortliem  Indians^ 
giyinff  (not  exceeding  six  persons)  free  liberty  to  come  into  the  house  of  the 
said  Ihndiman^  where  the  council  will  appoint  Capt  Gookin  and  Mr.  Eliol  to 
treat  with  them  about  terms  of  amity  ana  peace  between  them  and  the  Eng- 
lish ;  and  in  case  agreements  and  conclusions  be  not  made  to  mutual  satis- 
fiiction,  then  the  said  sachem  and  all  others  that  accompany  him  ^hall  have 
firee  liberty  to  return  back  again ;  and  this  ofler  the  council  are  induced  to 
make,  because  the  said  ffomnakauxt  sachem,  as  they  are  informed,  hath  de- 
clared himself  that  the  English  never  did  any  wrong  to  him,  or  his  father 
Passaamawatfj  but  always  lived  in  aminr,  and  that  his  mther  charged  him  so  to 
do,  and  that  said  ffannalancet  will  not  begin  to  do  any  wrong  to  uie  English." 
The  following  is  the  letter  to  ffannaitmed : — 

''This  our  writing  or  safe  conduct  doth  declare,  that  the  governor  and 
oouncil  of  Massachusetts  do  give  you  and  every  of  you,  provided  you  exceed 
not  six  persons,  free  liberty  of  coming  unto  and  returning  in  safety  Grom 
the  house  of  Lieut  T,  Henchman  at  Naamkeake,  and  there  to  treat  with 
Capt  Danid  Gookin  and  Mr.  John  Eliol^  whom  you  know,  and  [whom]  we 
win  fklly  empower  to  treat  and  conclude  with  you,  upon  such  meet  terms 
and  articles  of  friendship,  amity  and  subjection,  as  were  formerly  made  and 
concluded  between  the  English  and  old  PoMsaconawayj  your  father,  and  his 
sons  and  people ;  and  for  this  end  we  have  sent  these  messengers  \hlank  m 
the  MS.]  to  convey  these  unto  you,  and  to  bring  your  answer,  whom  we 
desire  you  to  treat  kindly,  and  speedily  to  despatch  them  bai^k  to  us  with 
your  answer.  Dated  in  Boston,  1  Oct  1G75.  Signed  by  order  of  the 
council.  John  Leverett,  Gov. 

Edw'.  Rawson^  Seer." 

The  messengers  who  went  out  with  this  letter,  to  find  fVarmaUmedj  could 
not  meet  with  him,  but  employed  another  to  find  him,  and  returned ;  and 
whether  he  ever  received  it  is  not  distinctly  stated.  However,  witli  a  few 
followers,  he  retired  into  the  wilderness  near  the  source  of  the  Connerticut, 
and  there  passed  the  winter.  The  next  summer  he  was  joined  iy  parties  of 
Nipmuks  under  Sagamore  sam,  One-eyed-john^  and  othi  rs,  who,  coming  in 
with  him,  were  in  nopes  of  receiving  pardon,  but  theur  fate  has  l^n 
stated. 

Major  Waldron  of  Cochecho  had  many  Indians  in  his  interest  during  the 
war  with  Philip,    Some  of  these  were  employed  to  entice  men  from  the 
enemy's  ranks,  and  they  succeeded  to  a  great  extt^nt    And  by  the  beginning 
of  September,  lh76,  about  400  Indians,  from  various  clan^  far  and  near,  haa 
been  mdticed  to  come  into  Dover.    Among  these  was  H'annalancet  and  his 
company.    They  came  without  hesitation,  as  they  had  never  been  engaged 
in  the  war;  and  many  who  had  been  engaged  in  hostility  came  along  with. 
tfiem,  presuming  they  might  be  overlookid  in  the  crowd,  and  so  escape  the 
vengeance  of  their  enemies ;  but  they  were  kll  made  prisoners  on  the  6  Sep 
temher  by  a  stratagem  devised  by  several  ofiScers,  who  with  their  men  bap 
pened  then  to  be  at  Dover  with   fVaidrony  and  somewhat  more  than  half  ot 
the  whole  were  sold  into  foreign  shivery  or  executed  at  Boston :  about  900 
were  of  the  former  number. 
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Hie  Btratagem  made  use  of  to  trepan  those  InifiaiiB  was  as  follows :  It  waa 
ptoposed  by  the  English  that  they  soould  join  with  the  Indians  in  a  training^ 
lad  have  sham-fights.  While  perfcmning  their  evolutions,  a  movement  waa 
made  by  the  whites,  which  entirely  surrounded  the  Indittfis,  and  they  wer« 
all  secured  without  violence  or  bloodshed. 

On  the  3  May,  1676,  Thoma^Kimbal  of  Bradford  was  killed,  aud  his  wife 
and  ^ye  childreu  carried  into  tne  wilderness.  From  the  circumstance  that 
Wannatanai  caused  them  to  be  sent  home  to  their  friends  agaiu,  it  would 
leem  that  they  were  taken  by  some  of  the  enemy  within  his  sachemdom,  or 
by  some  over  whom  he  had  some  eontroL  From  a  manuscript  written  about 
the  time,*  we  are  able  to  make  the  followinff  extract,  which  |oe8  to  show 
that  ffanwdancd  was  ever  the  fHend  of  the  English,  and  also  his  disposition 
to  humane  actions.  Mr.  Cohbd  says,  **  though  she  [Mrs.  Kimbai,]  and  her 
sucking  child  were  twice  condemned  bv  the  Indians,  and  the  mes  ready 
made  to  bum  them,  yet,  both  times,  saved  by  the  request  of  one  of  their  own 
grandees ;  and  afterwards  by  the  intercession  of  the  sachem  of  Pennicook, 
stirred  up  thereunto  by  Major  fVaUbvn,  was  she  and  her  five  children,  to^ethef 
with  PMHp  Eastman  of  Haverhill,  taken  captive  when  she  and  her  children 
were,  set  at  liberty,  without  ransom.** 

The  400  Indians  sunprised  at  Cochecho,  by  Haffutme,  Froiif  SSI,  and  Wid* 
iron,  included  H^ofmaianeei  with  his  people,  who  did  not  probably  exceed 
100.  This  chief,  then,  with  a  few  of  his  pe<M»)e,  being  set  at  liberty,  was  per- 
suaded to  return  to  his  former  residence  at  Naamkeke,  but  he  never  felt  rec- 
onciled here  afterwards,  for  it  had  become  almost  as  another  place :  somo 
lawless  whites  had  seized  upon  his  lands,  and  looked  upon  him  with  envioua 
eyes,  as  though  he  had  been  an  mtruder  and  had  no  right  there.  He,  however, 
continued  for  about  a  year  i^rwards,  when,  upon  uie  19  September,  1677, 
he  was  visited  by  a  party  of  Indians  from  Canada,  who  urged  niin  to  accom- 
pany them  to  their  country.  He  finally  consented,  and  wiih  all  of  his  people^ 
(txcept  two,  in  number  about  50,  of  whom  not  above  eight  were  men,  depart* 
ed  for  Canada,  and  was  not  heard  of  after,  f 

It  was  on  this  very  same  day,  viz.  19  September,  that  a  party  of  Indians  fell 
upon  Hatfield,  the  particulars  of  which  irruption,  though  in  one  view  of  the 
case  (koes  not  strictly  belong  to  the  Hfe  of  nannalancdj  we  give  here  in  tha 
words  of  Mr.  Hubbard.  X  "  About  Sept  19th,  40  or  50  River  Indians  §  fell  sud- 
denly upon  the  town  of  Hatfield,  whose  inhabitants  were  a  little  too  secure, 
ind  too  1  <tudy  to  say  the  bitterness  of  death  was  past,  because  they  had  neither 
9een  nor  Leord  of  an  enemy  in  those  parts  for  half  a  year  before.  But  at  this 
hue,  as  a  considerable  number  of  the  inhabitants  or  that  small  village  wera 
Employed  in  raising  the  fi'ame  of  an  house  without  the  palisadoes,  tiiat  defend- 
3d  their  houses  from  any  suddan  incursions  of  the  enemy,  they  were  violent- 
y  and  suddenly  assaulted  by  40  or  50  Indians,  whom  they  were  in  no  capacity 
to  resist  or  defeud  themselves,  so  as  several  were  shot  down  from  the  top  of 
the  bouse  which  they  were  raising,  and  sundry  were  carried  away  captive,  to 
die  number  of  20  or  more,  which  was  made  up  24  with  them  they  carried  away 
the  same  or  the  next  day  fix>m  Deerfield,  whither  some  of  the  inhabitants  had 
onadvisedly  too  soon  returned.  One  of  the  company  escaped  out  of  their  hands 
two  or  three  days  after,  who  infonned  that  they  had  passed  with  their  poor 
c^tives  two  or  three  times  over  th^  Connecticut  to  prevent  being  pursued.** 

At  first  thifi  attack  was  supposed  to  have  been  made  by  a  party  of  Mohawks, 
according  to  Ooo&tn,  because  it  took  place  the  next  day  after  some  of  that 
Badoi)  h«l  passed  through  the  place  with  some  Christian  Indians  prisoners, 
and  a  scalp,  which  was  aftemvards  found  to  have  been  taken  firom  the  head 
of  an  Indum  named  Joiiah  Aoue^  |  near  Sudbury.    But  one  of  the  capuvea 

•  By  Rev.  T.  Cobbet  of  Ipswich. 

t  GooK  Ill's  MS.  Hist.  Prajing  Indians.  t  Hist.  N.  EnHaad,  636. 

\  They  iniiabited  chiefly  in  New  York  alon^  the  Hudson  ;  a  few  in  the  N.  W.  comer  of 
Conoectjcol,  a^id  a  few  on  the  Housatunnuk  River.  Hopk  fit's  Memoir  of  the  Homatwnmk 
hdianat^.i. — "  The  Wabinga,  sometimes  called  River  hidians,  sometimes  Mohicanders, 
ind  who  bad  their  dwelfings  between  the  west  branch  of  Delaware  and  Hudson's  River,  from 
Ihs  Kittatinney  ridge  down  to  the  Rariton."    Jefferwrit  NoleSt  308. 

I  By  his  death  (our  small  children  ware  left  mtheriest.    Nmiel  and  JammSpem^mi  \>mm 

24* 
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taken  at  Hatfield  escaped,  and  returned  soon  after,  and  reported  that  the  eom- 
puny  of  Lidiana  tliat  attacked  Hatfield  consisted  of  23  men  and  four  women, 
and  were  some  of  those  who  had  belonged  to  Philip's  party,  but  had  taken 
up  their  residence  in  Canada,  from  whence  they  made  tliis  expeditibu.* 
Another  party  left  Canada  at  the  same  time,  who,  after  separating  from  the 
former,  directed  their  course  towards  Merrinyck,  and  this  was  the  company 
who  persuaded  or  compelled  fVannaktnod  to^o  with  them.  That  he  went 
not  by  compulsion  is  very  probable ;  for  the  party  with  whom  he  went  off 
^  were  his  kindred  and  relations,  one  of  them  was  his  wife's  brother,  and  his 
eldest  son  also  lived  with  the  French  "  in  Canada,  f 

Willie  at  Ftwtucket,  and  not  lone  before  his  final  departure,  Wcrnnalancd 
went  to  the  Reverend  Mr.  F^ske  of  Chelmsford,  and  inquired  of  him  cou- 
cerning  the  welfiu*e  of  his  former  acquaintances,  and  whether  the  nlace  had 
sufiiered  much  during  the  war.  Mr.  IHske  answered  that  they  iiad  been 
highly  fiivored  in  that  respect,  and  for  which  he  thanked  God  **  Me  next," 
said  the  chiei^  thereby  intimating  that  he  was  conscious  of  having  prevented 
mischief  from  falling  upon  them.  I ' 

In  1659,  WawnaloMii  was  thrown  into  prison  for  a  debt  of  about  £45.  His 
people,  who  owned  an  island  in  Merrimack  River,  three  miles  above  Paw- 
tuckett  Falls,  containing  60  acres,  half  of  which  was  under  cultivation, 
relinquished  it,  to  obtain  hit  release.  About  1670,  he  removed  to  Pawtuckett 
FaUs,  where,  upon  an  eminence,  he  built  a  fort,  and  resided  until  PkUif^s 
war.  He  was  about  55  years  of  age  in  1674 ;  always  friendly  to  the  Elnglisb, 
but  unwilling  to  be  importuned  about  adopting  their  religion.  When  he  had 
ffot  to  be  very  old,  however,  he  submitted  to  theu*  desires  in  that  rrgp<  ct 
Upon  that  occasion  he  is  reported  to  have  said,  **  /  muai  acknotdedge  I  have  aU 
my  daye  been  used  to  pan  in  an  old  canoe,  and  now  you  exhort  me  to  change  and 
leave  my  old  canoe  and  embark  in  a  newone,  to  tMchlhaioe  hUherto  been  ununH- 
tng',  b%d  now  I  yield  up  mysey  to  your  aMot,  and  enter  into  a  new  canoe,  and 
do  engage  to  pray  to  God  hereqfter. 

Reverend  Jom  Eliot  thus  writes  to  the  Honorable  Robert  Boyle  §  in  England, 

together  but  half  an  hour  before  the  former  was  killed,  and  by  appointment  were  to  have  met 
again.  But  when  Speen  came  to  the  place,  he  could  find  nothing  of  his  friend.  They  were 
brothers-in-law. 

*  It  seems  from  the  narrative  of  Qimtfm  Btochoelly  that  the  V^^J  who  committ«^  iIm 
depredation  was  led  by  a  great  and  magnanimous  sachem  called  ASHPELON.  of  whom, 
further  than  the  events  of  this  famous  expedition,  I  have  learned  nollii;ig.    "  Sept.  19,  ]6T7, 


three  guns  beinf  discharged  upon  me.  The  swamp  being  miry  I  slipt  in  and  fell  down ; 
whereupon  an  Indian  slept  to  me,  with  his  hatehet  lifted  up  to  icAock  one  on  the  bead,  siip- 
posinr  1  was  wounded,  and  unfit  for  travel.  It  happened  Fhad  a  pistol  in  my  pocket,  wiiich 
Ihou^  uncharged,  I  presented  to  him,  who  pr^ently  stept  back,  and  told  me,  if  I  wonkl 
yield  I  .should  have  no  hurt ;  boasted  that  they  had  destroy^  all  Hatfirld,  and  that  the  woods 
were  full  of  Indians  ;  whereupon  I  yielded  myself."  He  was  theu  taken  back  to  Deerfiekl, 
where  he  was  pinioned,  and  with  other  captives  marched  into  the  wilderness.  Their  suffer^ 
ings,  as  usual  m  Indian  captivity,  were  most  cruel  and  severe]  for  many  nig^  together  the^ 
were  "  staked  down  "  to  (he  cold  ground,  in  this  manner :  The  captive  being  laid  upon  his 
back,  his  arms  and  feet  were  extended,  and  with  cords  or  wilhes  lashed  to  stakes  dnveo 
into  the  ground  for  that  purpose.  Besides  lashing  the  arms  and  lers,  the  neck  antjl  body  were 
also  secured  in  the  same  way,  and  often  so  tight  as  to  cause  swellings  and  the  most  eiccruci- 
atinff  pains.  While  on  their  march,  the  captives  had  frequent  ofMwrtunities  of  escapii^ 
gingiy,  but  would  not,  for  fear  of  endangering  the  lives  of  the  rest ;  bu(  at  length  Benjamm 
BiufbvUt  in  a  journey  with  his  Indian  master  to  Wachuset  hiU,  made  his  escape.  Vllien  the 
rest  knew  tl^.is,  they  were  for  burning  the  remainiiu^  captives,  but  some  being  opposed  te  the 
measure,  they  agreed  to  have  a  court  and  debate  the  subject.  Ashpelon  told  tbe  English  not 
to  fear,  for  he  would  speak  last,  and  would  frustrate  ike  aesifrn  of  burning,  ibr  he  would  show 
that  it  was  not  SUbbins^s  fault  for  runninr  away,  but  the  fault  of  the  Indian  «ho  had  him  in 
charge ;  and  he  brought  it  to  pass,  as  he  had  pnnnised.  Having  at  length  arrived  among  the 
Frenrh,  Stockwell  was  pawned  to  one  of  them,  and  in  (he  end  sold  for  21  beaver  skins,  aad 
some  time  the  next  year  got  home  again.    Remarkable  Providences.    filome*g  America,  221. 

t  Gookin's  MS.  History.  %  Allen's  Hist.  Chelmsford,  157. 

^  For  many  years  al  iKe  head  of  the  Society  for  Propnfating  the  Gospel  among  the  Indiana. 
He  was  a  rreat  benefactor  of  N.  England,  and  one  of  the  founders  of^  the  Royal  Socieiv  of 
London.    He  was  by  birth  an  Irishman,  yii  settled  finally  at  Oxford,  Elngland.    He  died  in  Lou 
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Id  1677 : — ^*^  We  had  a  sachem  of  the  greatest  blood  ui  the  country  submitted 
to  pray  to  God,  a  little  before  the  wars :  his  name  is  fVcmalauncet :  in  the 
tune  of  the  wars  he  fled,  bv  reason  of  the  wicked  actings  of  some  English 
youth,  who  causelessly  and  basely  killed  and  wounded  some  of  them.  He 
uvus  persuaded  to  come  in  again.  But  the  English  having  plowed  and  sown 
with  rye  all  their  lands,  they  had  but  little  corn  to  subsist  by.  A  )>arty  of 
French  Indians,  (of  whom  some  were  of  the  kindred  of  tliis  sachem's  wife,) 
Tery  lately  fell  upon  this  people,  being  but  few  and  unarmed,  and  partly  by 
persuasion,  partly  by  force,  carried  them  away.  One,  with  his  wi/o,  child 
and  kinswoman,  who  were  of  our  praying  Indians,  made  their  escafie,  came 
in  to  the  English,  and  discovered  what  was  done.  These  things  keep  some 
in  a  continud  disgust  and  jealousy  of  all  the  Indians."  * 

It  may  be  proper  to  add  a  word  upon  the  name  of  the  place  which  we 
have  oilen  mentioned  in  this  life,  as  the  seme  word,  dilferently  pronounced, 
was  applied  to  a  great  many  places  by  the  Indians,  and  b  the  same  word 
which  Dr.  /.  Ma&er  and  some  others  made  many  believe  was  made  up  of 
two  Hebrew  words,  to  prove  that  the  Indians  were  really  the  descendants  of 
the  dispersed  Jews ;  but  for  which  purpose,  if  we  are  not  misinformed,  any 
other  Indian  word  would  answer  the  same  purpose.  The  doctor  writes 
the  name  Mthtanketk^  an<l  adds  that  AjMim  signifies  eonsolatiouy  and  keik  a 
iofom,  or  heaven ;  and  hence  the  settlers  of  places  bearing  this  name  were 
seated  in  the  bosom  of  consolation,  f  He  points  out  this  etymological  anal- 
ogy in  speaking  of  the  settlement  of  Salem,  which  was  called  by  the  Indians 
Naumkeag,  JSTamkeg^  ^aamhokj  Mnmkuk,  or  something  a  little  somewhat 
like  it  A  sad  bosome  of  consolatiorij  did  it  prove  in  the  days  of  THlubOf  (to 
say  nothing  of  some  more  modem  events,)  and  even  in  Dr.  Mather^s  own 
days.  [Thouffh  a  digression,  we  shall,  I  doubt  not,  be  pardoned  for  inserting 
here  Dr.  C.  Maiher^a  account  of  a  curiosity  at  Amoskeag  Falls,  which  he  gave 
in  a  letter  to  London,  and  which  afterwards  appeared  in  the  Philosophical 
Transactions:!  **  At  a  place  called  Aran  uskeag,  a  little  above  tlie  hideous  § 
fidls  of  Merimack  River,  there  is  a  huffe  rock  in  the  midst  of  the  stream,  on 
the  top  of  which  are  a  great  number  of  pits,  made  exactly  round,  like  bairels 
or  hogsheads  of  different  canacitie^,  some  so  large  as  to  hold  several  tuns. 
The  natives  know  nothing  or  the  time  they  were  made ;  but  the  neighboring 
Indians  have  been  wont  to  hide  their  provisions  in  them,  in  their  wars  with  the 
Maquas ;  affirming,  God  had  cut  them  out  for  that  use  for  them.  They  seem 
plainly  to  be  artliiciuL''  It  could  certainly  have  required  no  great  sagacity 
to  have  supposed  that  one  stone  placed  upon  another  in  the  water,  so  as  to 
have  been  constantly  rolled  from  side  to  side  by  the  current,  would,  in  time, 
occasion  such  cavities.  One  quite  as  remarluible  we  have  seen  near  the 
source  of  this  river,  in  its  descent  from  the  Franconia  Moimtains ;  also  upon 
the  Mohawk,  a  short  distance  below  Little  Falls.  They  may  be  seen  as  you 
puss  uuon  the  canaL 

Early  purchases  of  lands  bring  to  our  notice  a  host  of  Indians,  many  of 

doQ,  ]691,  aged  64  year*.  The  following  linet  are  no  less  well  conceived  by  the  poet  than 
deserved  by  this  benevolent  philosopher : 

How  much  lo  Botlx  the  learned  world  does  owe^ 
The  learned  world  does  only  know. 
He  traced  great  nature's  secret  springs  \ 
The  causes  and  the  seeds  of  thin^p ; 
MThat  strange  elastic  power  the  air  contains, 
What  mother  e^ih  secures  within  her  secret  veins. 

Aihtfrian  Oracle,  L  67, 
•  1  CoU.  Mas».  Hitt.  8oe.  iii.  1*79. 

t  Relation  of  the  TrotMet,  tac,  SO.  Dr.  hnereat  Mather  was  the  author  of  a  great  ma^f 
works,  chie6v  sermons,  many  of  which  have  become  curious  for  their  singularity,  aud  some 
others  valuable  for  the  facts  thev  contain.  His  sermons,  like  many  others "^bf  that  day,  bad 
Very  tittle  meaning  in  them,  and  couseqUently  are  now  forgotten.  He  was  »&n  of  Richard 
Mather,  preached  in  Boston  above  60  years.  <Ued  in  1729,  aged  84  years.  See  hi  life,  by  hu 
•on.  Dr.  Cotton  Mather,  who  was  bom  It  Feb.  166S— 3,  dicS  IS  Feb.  1777—8,  aged  65.  Sat 
his  life  by  Sammel  Mather. 


i  Vol.  V.  of  Jones's  Abridgement,  part  ii.  164. 


We  cannot  sa^  what  they  were  in  those  days,  but  should  espeet  to  be  laughed  at  if  ive 
ihould  call  ibem  hdeotu  at  tae  present  tiae. 


AM  WEHANOWNOWrr.-4UIBnmOOD.  [Bm>k  hl 

wImic%  thougli  nch«m(i,  tat  ftr  tMch  csauMluieafl  of  tnde,  would  new 
iMnre  come  to  wur  knowledge.    Tbere  ware  some,  iMwever,  of  vrbom  we  ahaB 


in  this  chapter  take  Dotiee,  aa  aucb  Botifee  aaaiat  in  eimhling  ua  to  judge  bow 
Ibe  natiTea  regarded  tfactr  landa,  and  the  territories  of  aieir  neighboring 
•ountrymen. 

WEHANOWNOWIT  waa  a  New  Hanpahire  aacbem,  whose  name  faaa 
been  conaiderablv  handled  wkhoi  a  few  yeara,  firoaa  ha  being  found  to  the 
much-talked-of  deed  convejing  landa  ui  New  Ham^ahire  to  the  Reverend 
/i»ibt  ATibee/ururAi,  and  othera,  3  April,  163a  if  ^dkajMwmnra  were  aachem  of 
the  tract  aaid  to  have  been  by  bun  conveyed,  hia  ^^kinffdom"  waa  larger 
than  aome  can  boaat  of  at  ttarn  day  who  eaU  themaelvea  tunga.  It  waa  to 
contain  30  milea  square,  and  its  boondariea  were  thua  deacribc^ :  *^  Ijring  and 
aituate  within  three  milea  oo  the  northerns  aide  of  y«  River  Meremoke, 
extending  thirty  milea  along  by  the  river  fiom  the  sea  side,  and  from  th0 
sayd  river  side  to  Pisscataqua  Patents,  90  miles  up  into  the  eountrey  aortic 
west,  and  so  from  the  M\b  of  Piscataqua  to  Ovster  River,  30  miles  square 
everv  way."  The  original  is  in  poaaession  of  Mr.  John  Farmtry  of  Concord, 
N.  H.  *  TuMMAPOCKTON  wss  s  SOU  of  Wthanowmwii^  and  his  name  is  also 
to  the  deed  above  mentioned ;  and  another  faidian,  belonging  to  that  tract  of 
country,  named  Waid^twnod :  these  1  oth  relinquished  their  tide  to,  or  con- 
curred in  the  aale  of  aaid  tract 

RosuiHoon  t  was  the  &ther  of  a  more  noted  chie(  whose  Indian  name 
was  fVohatocLf  but  commonly  known  among  the  Enslish  as  Hopehood,  Uia 
territories,  as  will  appear,  were  up<»i  the  Kennebeck  River  in  the  first  settle- 
ment of  N.  En||r|and. 

Our  first  nouce  of  RoMnhood rma  as  follows:  **Be  it  known" — ^'that  ly 
.RdSMjgm,!  soe  called  by  my  Indian  name,  or  Bobinkoody  soe  called  Ysf 
English  name,  sagamore  of  Negusaet,  [or  Neguasaeag,]  doe  freely  sell  vnto 
James  SmiUiy**  —  **part  of  my  land,  beginning  att  Mernr-meetinff  Cove,  and 
soe  downward  the  maine  riuer  vnto  a  rocke,  called  Hindoio^s  Kooke,  in  the 
longe  reach,  and  in  breadth  eastward  ouer  the  little  riuer,  runinge  through 
the  great  mersh,  with  the  priuilidges  [reaerved  to  mel  as  hunting,  fowlinffe, 
fisliiug,  and  other  games."  i^m^  was  to  pay  him*  or  his  heirs,  on  the  1  No- 
vember annually,  **  one  peck  of  Indian  com."  This  deed  bears  date  8  Ma^ 
1648,  and  is  signed  and  witnessed  as  follows : — § 

Nkgwinis  his  -j-  mark.  RosiNHOon  "VJ  Ids  mark, 

BoNGSEEHOOD  Mf  H  wtoHt  i^.TsoMAS  A  hismork, 

and  two  English,  Pe  w azeosake  QL  his  mark, 

7%t  mark  s-^  q/^  KoBiir. 

The  next  year,  1649,  he  sold  the  island  of  Jeremysc^uam,  on  the  east  side 
of  the  Kennebeck,  and  in  1654  we  find  him  selling  his  place  of  residence, 
which  was  in  what  is  now  Woolwich,  to  Edward  Baieman  and  John  Arown, 
In  l(i63,  Robinhood  \e  mentioned  as  one  of  the  principal  chieft  among  the 
eastern  Indians.  || 

In  1667,  the  inhabitants  upon  Connecticut  River,  about  Hadley,  sustained 
some  injury  from  ludlans,  in  their  lands  and  domestic  animals,  and  satis^c- 
tion  therefor  was  demanded  of  Robisthood;  at  the  same  time  tlireatening  him 
with  tlie  utmost  severity,  if  the  like  should  be  repeated.  But  whether  his 
people  were  the  perpetrators  we  are  not  told  ;  but  fix>m  the  following  focts 
It  mav  be  thought  otherwise.  ^  To  promote  amity  with  them,  license  was  at 
length  given  to  the  traders  in  fiur  and  in  peltries,  to  sell  unto  Indian  friends 


*  MS.  conmuiiicalioo  of  that  geatiemaa.  f 

t  This  name  was  adopted,  I  have  oo  doubt,  as  it  came  somethior  near  the  sound  of  hit 
Indian  name,  as  was  the  case  in  several  instances  which  we  have  aTreadv  recorded :  the  old 
English  robber  of  that  name,  or  fables  concerning  him.  are  among  the  nrst  in  the  nursefy. 
Even  at  this  day,  the  curioos  adult  will  dispense  with  Mr.  RUson'a  coUeclioos  of  legends 
serning  him  witn  peculiar  regret 

(The  same,  1  suppose,  called  m  £hi//Mwii'«  Hist  Rogomok, 
From  a  tmamucripl  copy  of  the  original  deed. 
By  Jotselyn,  who  visitea  the  count^  at  this  timt.    Saa  his  Voyages, 
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gmm  mni  atnmumAm.^  *  Hence  the«e  ft  '^ends  eould  see  no  reawm,  after- 
wds,  n^'hy  arms  were  probibtted  theai,  es  we  ehall  again  have  oecaeioA  to 
aodce. 

On  the  breakkig  out  of  PWxfi  war,  BMnh^od  was  in  no  wise  inclined 
to  join  in  it,  and  when  a  party  of  English  was  sent  at  that  time  to  learn 
the  feelings  of  his  people  in  that  respect,  he  made  a  great  dance,  and  by 
songs  and  shouts  caressed  his  satisfiiction  that  the  English  were  disposed 
to  maintain  peace. 

MoifquiNE,  ^  alias  Nakihaimdaf  the  son  of  old  J^atauwrmdi^  sagamore  of 
Kennebeck  RiTer,**  sold  to  ffUHam  Bratfford  and  others,  all  the  land  on  both 
sides  of  said  river,  **  from  Cussenocke  upwards  to  Wesserunsicke."  This 
sale  bore  date  8  August,  1648.  The  signature  is  **Monquine^  alias  Dwn- 
hemaday  Then  follows:  *<We,  Jlgodoadtmago^  the  sonne  of  fVauihemUt,  and 
Ta»nieke,  the  brother  of  MUahanada,  f  do  consent  Grefiy  unto  the  sale  to 

Bndfard,  Paddy,  9J[id  othenJ*  t 
Kennebis  was  a  sachem  from  whom  it  has  been  supposed  that  the  Ken- 

aebeck  River  derived  its  name,  fiat  whether  there  were  a  line  of  saga- 
mores of  this  name,  from  whom  the  river  was  so  called,  or  whether  sachems 
were  so  called  from  their  living  at  a  certain  place  upon  it,  is  uncertain.  It 
is  certain,  however,  that  there  was  one  of  this  name  residing  there,  contem- 
poraneously with  Robhnhoody  who,  besides  several  others,  deeded  and 
redeeded  the  lands  up  and  down  in  the  country.  He  was  sometimes  asHO- 
ciated  in  his  sales  with  Mbigadassd,  and  sometimes  with  others.  In  1649, 
he  sold  to  Christopher  Lawson  all  the  land  on  the  Kennebeck  River  up  as 
hi^h  as  Taconnet  falls,  now  Winslow,  which  was  the  residence  of  the  great 
chief  EBgimxruumuL,  or  w2mm^uii9iia,  elsewhere  mentioned.  About  the 
iame  time,  he  sold  the  same  tract,  or  a  part  of  it,  to  Sntnetr  and  Clark.  The 
residence  of  Kenndns  was  upon  Swan  Island,  ''in  a  aelightflil  situation,  and 
that  of  Abbigadassd  between  a  river  of  his  name  and  the  Kennebeck,  upon 
the  northern  borders  of  Merrv-meetingBajr.''  §  Swan  Island  was  purchased 
of  Ahhigadaasd  in  1667,  by  th/mfkry  Dwvty  and  afr^rwards  claimed  by  Sir 
Mm  D(wy,  a  seijeant  at  law.  y 

We  shall  proceed  to  notice  here  (me,  of  another  age,  whose  melancholy 
&te  has  long  since  commanded  the  attention  of  writers. 

Some  time  previous  to  the  settlement  of  Burton,  N.  H.,  that  is,  previous  to 
1766,  there  resided  in  that  region  a  small  tribe  of  Indians,  among  whom  was 
one  named 

Chocorda,  and  he  was  the  last  of  the  primitives  of  those  romantic  scenes. 
This  region  was  attracting  to  them  on  account  of  the  beaver  which  were 
ibund  in  its  pellucid  waters,  and  its  cragged  cliffi  afforded  safe  retreats  to  a 
plentiful  game.  It  is  handed  to  us  by  tradition,  that  Chocorua  was  the  last 
of*  this  region,  and  that  he  was  murdered  by  a  miserable  white  hunter,  who^ 
with  others  of  his  complexion,  had  wandered  here  in  quest  of  game.  This 
solitary  man  had  retired  to  a  neighboring  mountain,  and  was  there  discovered 
and  shot  The  eminence  to  which  it  is  said  this  Indian  had  retired,  is  the 
highest  mountain  in  Burton,  and 'commands  a  beautifbl  view  of  a  great 
extent  of  surrounding  country.  One  of  the  most  superb  engravings  that 
has  appeared  in  all  our  annuals,  is  that  representing  Chocarua  in  Lis  last 
retreat. 

It  is  a  fact  well  known  in  all  the  neigfaborinff  parts  of  the  country,  that 
cattle  cannot  long  survive  in  Burton,  although  there  appears  abundance  of 
all  that  is  necessary  for  their  support    They  lose  their  appetite,  pine  and 


•  WUliamsore»  Maine,  1. 4S8,  from  9  Mom.  lUc, 

t  It  appears  from  the  '*  Ansuter  to  the  Remarks  of  the  Plywumlh  Compamf,"  tbfrt  EssEVS 
sotquK  was  also  one  that  consented  to  tbe  sale.    He  is  tM  same  whom  we  shall  notice  as 
Attimimaequa  in  our  next  chapter* 

X  People  of  Plimouth.— IVu^uun  Paddv  died  at  Boston.    His  graviestoiie  was  dug  out  oi 
tbe  rubbish  under  the  old  state-house  in  lo90. 

J  WiUiiwuon,  i.  931.    Dr.  Hcimtt,  m  his  Aaaals,  plaeas  tht  sale  of  Swan  bland  nadsi 
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die.  It  is  said  that  Chocorua  cursed  tiie  English  before  he  expired,  and  the 
superstitious,  to  this  day,  attribute  the  disease  of  cattle  to  tlie  curse  of  Cho* 
eonta.  But  a  much  more  rational  one,  we  apprehend,  will  be  found  in  the 
dSlection  of  the  waters  by  minerals. 


CHAPTER  Vm. 

SquANDO,  sachem  ofSaco — Attacks  the  town  of  Saco — Singvlar  aeeourU  of  kim  hy  a 
contemporary — Ae  ill  treatment  of  his  wife  a  tauseof  icar — His  humanity  in  restor- 
itig  a  captive — Madokawando — Causes  of  his  hostility  —  AssiMiiiAsqcA — His 
neech — Speech  of  Tarumkin — Muoo — Is  carried  to  Boston  to  execute  a  treaty — b 
Madokawando' s  ambassador — Release  of  Thomas  Cobbet — Madokav)ando*s  kindness 
to  prisoners — Moxns  attacks  Wells  and  is  beaten  off— Attacked  the  next  year  by  the 
Indians  under  Madokawand^  and  a  company  of  Frenchmen — ^re  repulsed  with 
great  loss — Incidents  of  the  siege — Mons.  Casteins — jJ  further  account  of  Moxus— 
WA5UNG0NET — AssACOMBUiT — Further  account  of  Mug^ — His  death — Symoit. 
Andrew,  Jeoffrey,  Peter  and  Joseph — Account  of  their  depredations — Life  oj 
Kamkamagus — Treated  with  neglect — Flies,  his  country — Btcomes  an  enemy-^ 
Surprise  of  Dover  and  murder  ^  Maj.  Waidron  —  Masardowet — Worombo — 
His  fort  captured  by  Church — Kankamagus^s  icife  and  children  taken — H  opehood— 
Conspicuous  in  ike  massacre  at  Salmon  Fails — His  death — Mattauando — 
Meounneway. 

The  first  chief  which  Will  here  be  properly  noticed  is  Squcmdoj  a  Tar- 
ratine,  sachem  of  the  Socokis,  commonly  called  sa^more  of  Saco.    He  ia 
mentioned  with  a  good  deal  of  singularity  by  the  writers  of  his  times.    And 
we  will  here,  by  way  of  exordium,  extract  what  Mr.  ^crfAer,  in  his  Brief 
History,  &c.,  says  of  him.    ''After  this,  fthe  burning  of  Casco,]  they  [the 
Indians]  set  upon  Saco,  where  they  slew  13  men,  and  at  last  burnt  llie  town. 
A  principal  actor  in  the  destruction  of  Saco  was  a  Strang  enthttsiasHcal  saga- 
more called  SquandOf  who,  some  years  before,  pretended  that  God  appeared 
to  him  in  the  form  of  a  tall  man;  in  black  clotnes,  declaring  to  him  4hat  he 
was  God,  and  commanded  him  to  leave  his  drinking  of  strong  liquors,  and 
to  pray,  and  to  keep  sabbaths,  and  to  go  to  hear  the  word  preached;  all 
which  things  the  Indian  did  for  some  years,  with  great  seeming  devotion 
and  conscience,  observe.    But  the  God  which  appeared  to  him  said  nothing 
to  him  about  Jesus  Christ;  and  therefore  it  is  not  to  be  marvelled  at,  that  at 
last  he  discovered  himself  to  be  no  otherwise  than  af  chihl  of  him  that  was 
a  murderer  and  a  liar  from  the  beginning."    Mr.  Hubbard  says  that  he  wa» 
**the  chief  actor  or  rather  the  beginner"  of  the  eastern  war  of  1675—6; 
but  rather  contradicts  the  statement,  as  we  apprehend,  in  the  same  para- 
graph, by  attributing  the  same  cause  to  the  **  ruae  and  hidiscrete  act  of  some 
English  seamen,"  who  either  for  mischief  overset  a  canoe  in  which  was 
Squando^s  wife  and  child,  or  to  see  if  Jroung  Indians  could  swim  natiu^ly 
like  animals  of  the  brute  creation,  as  some  had  reported.  •    The  child  went 
to  the  bottom,  but  was  saved  from  drowning  by  tne  mother^s  diving  down 
and  bringing  it  up,  yet  **  within  a  while  a3lcr  the  said  child  died."    **The 
said  Squando,  father  of  the  child,  hath  been  so  provoked  thereat,  that  he  hath 
ever  since  set  himself  to  do  all  the  mischief  he  can  to  the  English."    The 
whites  did  not  believe  that  the  death  of  the  child  was  owing  to  its  mune> 
sion ;  still  we  must  allow  the  Indians  to  know  as  well  as  they.     As  the 
most  memorable  exploit  in  which  Squando  was  engaged  was  the  huming 
of  Saco,  it  will  be  proper  to  enter  here  more  in  detail  into  it.    The  two  prin- 
cipal inhabitants  of  the  place  were  Captain  Boniihon  and  Major  PhUlipft 
whose  dwellings  were  situated  on  opposite  sides  of  Saco  Kiver ;  the  former 
on  the  east  and  the  latter  on  the  west    On  18  September,  1675,  Captain  Botir 
Ukon's  house  was  discovered  to  be  on  fire,  but  himself  and  family  had  just 

•  "  They  can  swim  Daturally>  strikinff  their  paws  under  their  throat  like  a  dog,  and  ofll 
•preadiog  their  aruis  as  we  do."    Jouayn^t  Voyage  to  N.  E.  142. 
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More  escaped  across  the  river  to  Miyor  Phillip's,  and  thus  fbrtunately  de- 
feated a  part  of  the  design  of  their  enemies.  For  this  fortiniate  escaiie. 
however,  tliey  were  under  deep  obligation  to  a  friendly  Indian  who  lived 
near  by ;  he  having  been  some  how  made  acquainted  with  the  design  of 
SquantOy  immediately  imparted  his  information  to  the  Englisli. 

The  fire  of  Bonithou's  house,  says  Mr.  Hubbard,  ^  was  to  them  [at  PhUlipi^i 
garrison,]  as  the  firing  of  a  beacon,"  which  gave  them  **tiine  to  look  to  them- 
selves.'* A  sentinel  in  the  chamber  soon  gave  notice  that  he  saw  an  Indian  near 
at  hand,  and  Major  PkUltp$  going  into  the  top  of  the  house  to  make  further 
discovery,  received  a  shot  in  the  shoulder ;  but  it  proved  to  be  only  a  flesh 
wound.  Knowing  PhUlipi,  and  supposing  him  to  be  slain,  the  Indians 
raised  a  great  shout,  and  instantly  discovered  themselves  on  all  sides  of  the 
garrison ;  but  the  Eufflish,  being  well  prepared,  fired  upon  them  from  all 
quarters  of  their  works,  killing  some  and  wounding  others.  Among' the 
utter  was  a  chief  who  died  in  his  retreat,  three  or  four  miles  from  the  place. 
Ue  advised  his  fellows  to  desist  from  the  enterprise,  but  they  refused,  and 
after  continuing  the  siege  for  about  an  hour  longer,  they  began  to  devise 
some  means  to  set  the  garrison  on  fire.  But  in  order  to  draw  out  the  men 
from  it  in  the  first  place,  they  set  a  house  on  fire  near  it,  and  also  a  saw  and 
grist  mill ;  that  not  havine  the  desired  effect,  they  called  to  them  in  an 
exuhing  tone,  and  said,  ^  You  anoardly  EnglM  dogs,  come  out  tmdjmt  out  the 
frtl'* 

The  attack  had  begun  about  11  o'clock  in  the  day,  and  though  the  night 
partially  put  an  end  to  It,  yet  the  English  were  alarmed  every  half  hour, 
until  about  four  or  &ve  o'clock  in  the  morning,  when  the  work  of  the  preced- 
ing night  discovered  itsel£  A  noise  of  axes  and  other  tools  had  been  heard 
in  the  neighborhood  of  the  saw-mill,  and  it  viras  expected  the  Indians  were 
preparing  some  engine  with  which  to  accomplish  their  object,  and  it  proved 
true.  A  cart  with  four  wheels  had  been  constructed,  and  on  one  end  they 
bad  erected  a  breastwork,  while  the  bodv  of  the  cart  wbb  filled  with  birch, 
straw,  powder,  and  such  like  matters  for  the  ready  consummation  of  the:r 
stratagem.  The  approach  of  this  formidable  machine  dismayed  some  of 
the  Englishmen  in  the  garrison ;  but  being  encourased  by  their  ofi[icer8,  diey 
stood  to  their  quarters,  c^d  awaited  its  approach.  Their  orders  were  not  to 
fire  until  it  came  within  pistol  shot  When  it  had  got  within  about  that 
distance,  one  of  the  wheels  stuck  fast  in  a  gutter,  which  its  impellers  not 
observing  in  season,  they  forced  the  other  wheels  onward,  and  brought  theni- 
•elves  into  a  position  to  be  effectually  raked  by  the  right  flank  of  the  garri- 
son. This  mistake  of  the  enemy  was  improved  to  great  advantage  by  the 
English.  Theypoured  in  a  sudden  &ce  upon  them,  killing  six  luiu  wound- 
ing 15^ more.  This  sudden  and  unexpected  reverse  decided  the  fate  of  the 
ffarrison.  The  Indians  immediately  retreated,  and  the  garrison  received  no 
nutfaer  molestation. 

As  was  generally  the  case  in  sie^s  of  this  kind,  the  Enj^Iish  learned  what 
damage  they  did  their  enemy,  their  numbers,  &c.,  some  time  af^er  the  afiair 
happened.  In  this  case,  however,  nothing  more  is  related  eonceniiiig  the  loss 
<^the  Indians  than  we  have  given,  and  theit  numbers  Mr.  Hubbard  does  not 
expr  ssly  state,  but  says  the  people  in  the  garrison  **  espied  40  of  them 
marching  away  the  next  mominff  at  sunrise,  nut  how  many  more  were  in 
their  company  they  could  not  telL"  •  There  were  50  pernons  in  the  garri- 
son, though  hut  15  of  them  were  able  to  act  in  its  defenc*>. 

But  few  days  before  the  afiSiir  at  Saco,  viz.  on  12  f  September,  the  family  of 
Tliomas  ^nkdy  at  Presumpscot  River  were  massacred  in  a  revolting  manner 
The  **  old  man,"  his  son,  and  his  daughter-in-law,  then  enceinfe,  with  three 
grandchildr.^n,  were  all  murdered,  and  when  discovered  by  their  neighl»ora| 
partly  burned  in  tlie  ruins  of  their  habitation,  to  which  the  Indians  had  set 
fire  on  leaving  ttie  place.  One  of  the  family  was  taken  captive,  a  girl  about 
11  years  oiti,  who,  alter  having  passed  through  all  the  tnlies  from  the  Sokokii 
to  Uie  Narraganeots,  was  restored  to  the  English  at  Dover  by  Squando.    But 

*  Mr.  Foliom.  Hist.  Saco  and  Biddeford,  \Sb.  says  tbey  ware  eompuled  at  100. 
.    t  WiUiamMo'Si  Hiti.  Maint,  i.  MO. 
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k  does  not  af»pe«r  wliether  this  chief  had  any  thing  further  te  do  in  tha 
pmtter,  although  it  tuay  be  interred,  that  he  had  some  toutrol  or  cotuiuaiid 
over  those  that  held  her  prisoner.  From  the  circumstance  that  thki  child 
was  shown  to  the  hostile  tribes  tiirough  the  country,  it  wouid  seem  that  the 
eastern  Indians  were  in  concert  with  those  to  the  west ;  and  it  is  probable 
that  this  captive  was  thus  exhibited  to  prove  that  they  had  taken  up  the 
hatchet  Lpon  her  being  returned,  Mr.  nvbbmrd  remarks,  *^  She  havinc  been 
carried  up  and  down  the  country,  aome  hundreds  of  miles,  as  liir  as  Naira- 
canset  fort,  was,  this  last  June,  returned  beck  to  Major  HaUtrmCi  by  one 
Squandoy  the  sagamore  of  Saco ;  a  strange  mixture  of  mercy  and  cruelty ! " 
And  the  historian  of  Maine  observes,  tlk.t  his  ^  conduct  exhibited  at  difierent 
times  such  traits  of  cruelQ^  and  compassion,  as  rendered  his  character 
dilhcult  to  be  portrayed." 

He  was  a  graat  powwow,  and  acted  in  concert  with  Mmlokawando,  Theaa 
tvwo  chieis  **are  said  to  be,  by  them  that  kiH>w  them,  a  strange  kind  of  dknt*- 
alized  savages;  grave  and  aerious  in  their  i^ieech  and  carriage,  and  not 
without  some  show  of  a  kind  of  religion,  which  no  doubt  but  they  have 
learned  from  the  prince  of  darkness.''  In  another  place,  Mr.  Huhbtard  calls 
him  an  **  enthusiastical,  or  rath^  diabolical  miscreant.''  His  abilities  in  war 
gained  him  this  epithet. 

MAnoKAWANDO,  of  whom  we  have  just  auide  mention,  was  chief  of  the 
Penoltscot  tribe.  He  was  the  adopted  sou  of  a  chief  by  the  name  of  wJcti- 
minattnuu  Some  mischief  had  been  done  by  the  Androscoggin  Indians  in 
Philip^s  war,  and  the  F.nglish,  IbUowing  the  example  of  those  whom  they 
so  much  reprobated,  retaliated  on  any  Indians  that  tell  in  their  way. 

Madokausmdo  was  not  an  enemy,  nor  do  we  learn  that  his  people  had 
eommitted  any  depredations,  until  ailer  some  Fngliah  spoiled  his  com,  and 
othen^ise  did  him  damage. 

Many  of  the  eastern  Indians  had  beto  kidnapped  and  sold  for  slaves^ 
about  the  time  PhUip^a  war  corantenced  This,  it  will  not  be  questioned, 
was  enough  to  cause  a  war,  without  PhUip's  instijnition,  or  the  afiront  ofiered 
to  the  wile  and  child  of  Sqnando.  The  English  had  prohibited  the  sale  of 
arms  and  anununition  to  them,  as  they  had  before  to  the  western  tribes^ 
as  a  mearis  of  lessening  their  power,  provided  they  should  declare  themselves 
hostile;  thus  properly  regarding  their  own  safety,  and  totally  disregard- 
ing whatever  evils  might  accrue  m>m  the  measure  to  the  Indians.  Knowing 
enough  had  l)een  done  to  excite  their  resentment,  agents  were  sent  to  parley 
with  them,  in  the  spring  and  summer  of  1676,  to  hinder,  if  possible,  their 
taking  otience  »t  these  proceedings. 

'  Meanwhile  the  Indians  had  complained  to  some  friendlv  English  of  the 
'Outrage  upon  their  friends,  who  were  unacquauited  with  the  circumstance, 
and  hardly  lielieved  it ;  still,  told  the  Indiana,  that  if  it  were  so,  those  kid- 
nap)>ed  siiould  be  restored,  and  the  perpetrators  punished.  But  knowing 
the  circumstance  to  be  as  tliey  had  represented,  it  is  rather  marvellous,  that 
Indians,  inste.d  of  at  once  retaliating,  should  hearken  to  unsntis&ctory  par- 
leyings,  as  will  ap|>ear ;  for  when  the  English  acents  went  to  treat  with  them, 
or  rather  to  excuse  themselves  for  what  they  could  not,  or  pretended  they  could 
not,  amend,  the  Indians,  in  the  course  of  the  interview,  said,  **  He  tctredrivtn 
Jromour  com  last  year  by  the  peojfU  about  Kamebeck^  and  many  of  us  died.  Wit 
had  no  powder  and^t  to  kill  venison  and/owl  uM  to  prevent  iL  If  you  EngUsk 
were  ourfriemiSy  as  you  pretend  vou  art,  you  would  not  suffer  us  to  strove  as  tre  did,* 
^  However,"  says  Mr.  Hubbard,  **  the  said  agent,  making  tKe  best  he  could  of  a  bad 
cause,  used  all  means  to  pacify  the  complainants.^  The  great  ^  ail  mtans  "  wa% 
that  they  phould  try  to  get  the  Androscoggin  Indians  to  come  and  hold  a  treaty  ! 
00  that  if  tlie  English  could  effect  a  treatywith  them,  then  tliere  would  be  a 
general  peace  with  the  eastern  Indians.  This  talk,  it  was  said,  they  received 
with  joy.  ^  Yet,"  adds  the  same  author,  still  bv  one  fatal  accident  or  otbw, 
jealousies  still  seemed  to  increase  in  their  minds,  or  else  the  former  injuries 
began  to  boil  afre^  in  tlieu*  spirits,  as  not  t^ng  easily  digested,"  &c. 

A  meeting  had  been  ajp^ed  upon  at  Totononnock,  or  Taconnet,  and 
immediately  af^er  the  meeting  just  mentioned  a  runner  was  sent  down  from 
thence,  with  word  that  Squando  would  be  there  with  *^  divers  Amonoacoggan 
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fiemfl,"  Mtm  hsmus  been  sent  as  a  messen^  to  him.  Accordingly  the 
English  proceeded  to  Taconnet  On  their  arrival,  they  were  honored  with 
a  suute,  and  conducted  into  the  council  house,  where  they  found  Madtko" 
wando,  ^AssiminasquOj  Tarumkin^  Hopehoody  Mufgt  and  many  attendants 
Madokawando  was  prime  negotiator,  and  •^ssitmruumui  chief  speaker,  who 
0oon  after  proceeded  to  make  a  speech,  and  among  otner  things  siid, — 

^  Bis  not  our  custom  when  messengers  come  to  treat  of  peace,  to  seize  vfon  their 
pemms,  as  sometimes  the  Mohawks  do ;  yeOf  as  the  English  nave  done,  seiztng  upon 
Jburieen  Indians^  our  men^  ufho  toent  to  treat  with  you — setting  a  guard  over  themy 
and  taking  away  their  guns.  This  is  not  aU^  hut  a  second  time  you  required  our 
gunsj  anademanded  us  to  come  down  unto  you,  or  else  you  ufovld  kill  us.  lids 
was  the  cause  of  our  leaving  both  our  fort  and  our  corny  to  our  great  loss,^ 

Jlliis  speech  caused  considerable  embarrassment  to  the  English,  ''yet,* 
•ays  Hubbardj  **  to  put  the  best  construction  miffht  be,  on  such  irregular 
actions,  which  could  not  well  be  justified,  they  told  them,  the  persons  who 
had  so  done  *  were  not  within  the  limits  of  their  government,  and  therefore, 
tiiough  thev  could  not  call  them  to  an  account  for  so  acting,  yet  they  did 
mteny  disallow  thereof."  f  And  to  be  as  expeditious  as  possible,  the  English 
eommissioners  told  these  chiefs  that  they  came  to  treat  with  the  .\ndroscog- 
nns,  and  were  sorry  that  Squando  was  not  there.  And  it  appears  that, 
mouf  h  the  English  reported  a  peace  with  the  Penobscots,  yet  Madokawando 
and  his  coadjutors  scarcely  understood  as  much ;  and  it  is  also  evident  that 
Ae  business  was  hurried  over  as  fast  as  possible  by  the  English  commis- 
aoners.   v^ 

AssnnNASQUA)  it  will  be  proper  here  to  observe,  was  a  EJmibas  sachem, 
whose  residence  was  at  or  near  the  place  where  the  treaty  was  held. 

What  had  been  said  by  Assindnasqua  in  the  morning  was  merely  prelimi- 
nary, and  it  was  his  intention  in  the  afternoon  to  enter  more  particularly  into 
details ;  but  the  English  cut  the  matter  short,  and  proceeded  to  treat  with 
iuch  of^  the  Androscoggins  as  were  present  Tarumkin  was  their  orator,  and 
he  spoke  to  this  effect : — 

*^ i  have  been  to  the  westward,  where  Ihave  found  marw  Indians  unwilling  Uh 
makepeace ;  hut  for  my  oumpcaij  lam  wiQing^  which  be  confirmed  by  takingi 
the  English  by  the  hand,  as  did  seven  or  eight,  of  his  men,  among  whom^ 
were  Mugg  and  RobinhowTs  son.  The  English  had  now,  as  they  supposed^. 
^  matters  into  a  regular  train ;  but  Madokawando,  it  appears,  was  not  wiU-. 
mg  to  leave  things  in  quite  so  loose  a  manner,  as  it  regarded  his  peeple^. 
He  therefore  interrupted : — 

**  fVhai  are  we  to  do  for  powder  and  shot,  when  our  com  is  consumed  f  uhati 
iktU  we  do  for  a  winter's  suppty  f   Must  weptrith,  or  must  we  abandon  our  eoun^ 
tryyond^to  the  FVem^for  protection^** 

The  English  replied  that  they  would  do  what  they  could  with  the  gov- 
ernor; **some  might  be  allowed  them  for  necessity.**    Madokawando  added: 
*  Wt  have  waited  a  great  whUe  already,  and  now  we  expsH  you  wiU  sta/ycs^oriw.**" 
The  English  rejoined :  **  You  say  vourselves  that  many  of  the  western  In- 
dians would  not  have  peace,  and,  therefore,  if  we  sell  you  powder,,  and*  yoa> 
ghre  it  to  the  western  men,  what  do  we  but  cut  our  own  throats  ?    It  is  not  in 
our  power,  without  leave,  if  you  should  wait  ten  years  more,  to  let  you  have 
powder."    Here,  as  might  reasonably  have  been  expected,  ended  the  nego-- 
tiation,  and  massacres  and  bloodshed  soon  after  desolated  that  part  of  the 
countnr. 

At  the  close  of , the  vnu'  of  1675  and  6,  this  sachem's  people  had  mnong' 
them  about  60  English  captives.  When  it  was  known  to  him  that  the  Eng- 
Iiah  desired  to  treat  about  peace,  he  sent  Mugg,  one  of  his  chiefk,  to  Pascata- 
qua,  to  receive  proposals ;  and,  that  he  mi^t  meet  with  good  acceptance, 
tent  along  with  him  a  captive  to  his  home.  General  (Sendal,  of  Massachu- 
setts, being  there,  forred  Mugg  on  board  his  vessel,  and  carried  him  to  Bos- 
ton, for  which  treacherous  act  an  excuse  was  pleaded,  that  he  was  not  vested 
wi^  sufficient  authority  to  treat  with  him.  Madokaicando*s  ambassador, 
being  now  in  the  power  of  the  Ekiglish,  was  obliged  to  agree  to  such  termi 

•  Tlmt  m,  those  ivbo  Iwd  kidnapped  tkeir  friends.  f  Hvbbard,  part  ii.  98. 
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M  the  English  dictated.*  It  is  no  wonder,  therefore,  if  the  great  chief 
appears  again  their  enemy.  Still,  when  Mugg  wbb  sent  home,  Madokmomuh 
agreed  to  the  treaty,  more  readily,  perhaps,  as  two  armed  veaseb  of  the  £ng^ 
tish  conveyed  him. 

A  son  ol  Reverend  TTnomiu  Cobbd  had  been  taken,  and  was  among  the  Indians 
at  Mount  Desert  It  so  happened  that  his  master  had  at  that  time  sent  him 
down  to  Castein^s  trading-house,  to  buy  powder  for  him.  Mvgr  took  him  by 
the  hand,  and  told  him  he  had  been  at  his  fiither's  house,  and  liad  promised 
to  send  hiiu  home.  Madokawando  demanded  a  ransom,  probably  to  sadsQr 
the  owner  of  the  captive,  **fearingf^  he  said  **tohe  kUied  by  him,  tfhe  yidded  km 
ftp  without  he  were  there  to  conserS;  for  he  toot  a  demerate  moii,  if  croaedy  onif 
had  crambd  f  two  or  three  in  (hat  toc^/*  Being  on  board  one  of  the  vessels, 
and  treated  to  some  liquor,  **  he  walked  awhile,''  savs  Cobhet,  ^  to  and  again  on 
the  deck,  and  on  a  sudden  made  a  stand,  and  said  to  Caplain  Moore, '  Well 
eaptain,  since  it  is  so,  take  this  man:  I  ft^ly  give  him  up  to  you ;  carry  hhn 
home  to  his  firiends.' "I  A  red  coat  was  given  to  MadokawandOf  which  gav« 
him  great  satis&ction.  « 

The  historians  of  the  war  hare  all  observed  that  the  prisoners  under  Ma- 
dokawando were  remarkably  well  treated. 

In  February,  1677,  Major  fFaidron,  and  Captain  F)ro$ty  with  a  body  of  men, 
were  sent  into  the  eastern  coast  to  observe  tne  motions  of  the  Indians,  who 
•till  remained  hostile.  At  Pemmaquid,  they  were  invited  on  shore  to  hold  a 
treaty,  but  the  English  finding  some  weapons  concealed  among  them,  thought 
it  a  sufficient  umbrage  to  treat  them  as  enemies,  and  a  consideiable  fight 
ensued,  in  which  many  of  the  Indians  were  kflled,  and  several  taken  jmson- 
•rs ;  among  whom  was  a  sister  of  Madokawando.  He  had  no  knowledge  of 
the  aflkir,  having  been  gone  for  several  months  at  a  great  distance  into  the 
country,  on  a  hunting  voyage. 

We  hear  no  more  of  Madokawando  until  1691.  ItwiD  be  found  mentioned 
in  the  account  of  Egatmet,  that  in  that  year  a  treatv  was  made  with  him  and 
other  eastern  chiefs.  This  was  in  November,  and  it  was  agreed  by  thenrii 
that,  en  the  first  of  Bfay  following,  they  would  deliver  all  the  captives  in  their 
possession,  at  Wells.  ^  But,"  says  Dr.  Maihery^  ^as  it  was  not  upon  the  Jirm 
land,  but  in  their  canoes  upon  the  water,  that  they  signed  and  sealed  this  in- 
strument; so,  reader,  we  will  be  jealous  that  it  will  prove  but  a  fiuctuatinff 
and  unstable  sort  of  business ;  and  that  the  Indians  will  doaUeas  they  used 

to  da"  .  .    '         . 

Meanwhile  Madokmoando,  apiong  other  important  expeditions  which  he 
(banned,  attempted  one  upon  Yonc,  in  which  he  succeeded  nearly  to  his 
wishes,  if  not  beyond  his  expectations.  Such  was  his  manner  of  attack,  that 
the  English  scarce  knew  tneir  enemy;  fi-om  whence  they  came,  or  their 
numbers.  But  it  was  afterwards  fbuna  by  the  Indians'  own  confession,  and 
some  captives  they  had  liberated,  that  Madokawando  was  the  leader  in  the 
business.  Whether  he  had  during  the  winter  been  to  Canada,  and  got  the 
assistance  of  some  Frenchmen,  or  whether  Casttena,  his  son-in-law,  and  some 
other  Frenchmen  who  then  resided  among  his  people  at  Penobscot,  were 
with  him,  we  cannot  take  it  up(m  us  to  state ;  but  certain  it  is,  some  French 
were  in  bis  company,  but  how  many  is  also  uncertain,  but  the  number  of 
Indians  was  stated  at  about  250.  It  was  on  Monday,  February  5,  in  the  year 
1692,  early  in  the  morning,  that  York  was  laid  in  iahe^  all  except  three  or 
four  garrisoned  houses,  imd  about  75  of  its  inhabitants  killed,  and  85  takea 
captive. 

Such  only  escaped  as  reached  the  garrisons,  and  these  were  summoned  to 
surrender,  but  the  besiegers  dared  not  to  continue  long  enough  to  make  any 
efiectual  assault  upon  them,  and  thus  they  escaped    The  wretched  captives 

•  A  treaty  was  sirnH  9th  of  Dec.  1676.  Mamucript  Nor.  of  Ret.  T,  Cobbet,  II  may  hm 
Men  in  Hubbard't  Narrative. 

t  The  Indian  word  for  killed.     Wood's  N.  E.  ProapecL 

X  Manuscript  Narrative,  before  cited.    Perhaps  this  was  tb«  »«i«ne  Captain  Moore  who  car- 
ried the  news  o(  Philip^t  deAsat  and  death  to  Loodoo  aAerwards     See  Old  IifDJAif  Chko« 
4CLC.  1Q5. 

t  Hagnalia,  viL  76. 
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wen  biurried  into  the  wildemesfl,  and  many  sufieTed  and  died  by  the  way. 
The  Reverend  Skubad  Dwnmert  minister  of  the  place,  a  ntan  in  high  eptima- 
tioo  for  his  virtues,  was  about  the  first  victim ;  he  was  shot  as  he  was  moimt- 
ing  his  horse  at  his  own  door ;  his  wife  was  among  the  captives,  and  died  in 
cftpiiviiy.  York  was  at  this  time  one  of  the  most  important  towns  in  the 
country.* 

Circumstances  having  thus  transpired,  the  English  had  very  little  reaffon  to 
expect  an  observance  of  the  articles  of  the  treaty  before  alluded  to,  yet  per- 
sons were  sent  to  Wells  to  receive  the  captives,  provided  tliey  should  be  o^ 
fared.  They  took  care  to  be  provided  with  an  armed  lorce,  and  to  have  the 
place  of  meeting  at  a  strong  place,  which  was  Storei^B  garrison-house.  But, 
as  the  author  just  cited  observes,  **  The  Indians  being  poor  musicicms  tor  keep- 
ing of  tinUf  came  not  according  to  their  articles."  The  reason  of  this  we 
cannot  explain,  unless  the  warlike  appearance  of  the  English  deterred  them. 
Aiter  wailing  a  while,  Captain  Convent  surprised  some  of  them,  and  brought 
them  in  by  force,  and  having  reason  to  believe  the  Indians  provoked  by  mis 
time,  immediately  added  35  men  to  his  force.  These,  says  Mather^  ^  were 
not  come  half  an  hour  to  Storer's  house,  on  the  9th  of  June,  1691,  nor  had 
they  got  their  Indum  weed  fairly  liglited,  into  their  mouths,  before  fierce 
Moxus,  with  200  Indians,  made  an  attack  upon  the  garrison,"  f  but  were  re- 
pulsed and  soon  Idrew  oK  Madokatoando  was  not  here  in  person,  but  when 
ne  knew  of  the  disaster  of  his  chief  captain,  he  said,  ^My  brother  Moxus  kaa 
mused  it  now,  hut  I  unU  go  myself  the  next  year,  and  have  tiu  dog  Converse  otd 
((fkishok.^ 

The  old  chief  was  as  good  as  his  word,  and  appeared  before  the  garri- 
son 22  Jime,  1692.  He  was  joined  by  Portneuf  and  LcArocre,  two  French 
officers,  with  a  body  of  their  soldiers,  and  then*  imited  strength  was  esti- 
mated at  about  500  men.  They  were  so  confident  of  success,  that  they 
agreed  before  the  attack,  how  the  prisoners  and  property  should  be  dividcHl 
Gmverst  had  but  15  men,  but  fortunately  there  arrived  two  sloops  with  about 
as  many  more,  and  supplies,  the  day  beiore  the  battle. 

J^adokawcmdo^s  men  had  unwisely  given  notice  of  their  approach,  by  firing 
upon  some  cattle  they  met  in  the  woods,  which  running  m  wounded,  gave 
the  inhabitants  time  to  fly  to  the  garrison.  The  Inmaus  were  not  only 
seconded  by  the  two  French  officers  and  a  company  of  their  men,  as  before 
observed,  but  Moxus,  I^eremet  and  fforombo  were  also  among  thenL 

They  began  the  attack  before  day,  with  great  fierceness^  but  after  contnra- 
mg  it  tor  some  time  without  success,  they  f IdII  upon  the  vessels  in  the  river ; 
and  here,  although  the  river  was  not  above  twenty  or  thirty  feet  broad,  yet 
they  met  with  no  better  success  than  at  the  garrison.  They  tried  many 
stratagems,  and  succeeded  in  setting  fire  to  the  sloops  several  times,  ^  me^ns 
of  fire  arrows,  but  it  was  extinguished  without  great  damage.  Tired  of 
thus  exposing  themselves  and  throwing  awa3r  their  ammunition,  they  retum- 
<  d  again  to  tne  garrison,  resolving  to  practice  a  stratagem  upon  that,  and 
thus  ended  the  fist  day  of  the  tittack.  They  tried  to  persuade  the  English 
to  surrender,  but  finding  they  could  not  prevail,  made  several  desperate 
charges,  in  which  they  lost  many.  Beginning  now  to  grow  discouraged, 
they  8  nt  a  flag  to  the  garrison  to  effert  a  capitulation,  but  Converse,  being  a 
ni;  n  ot'  great  resolution,  replied,  "  that  he  wanted  nothing  but  men  to  come 
and  fight  him,"  To  which  the  bearer  of  the  flag  said,  «  Being  you  are  so 
^outy  why  dorCt  you  come  and  fio;hi  in  the  open  JUla  like  a  many  and  notjighi 
in  a  garrison  like  a  sqwtw  ?  "  This  attempt  proving  ineffectual  also,  they  cast 
out  many  threats,  one  of  which  was,  **  ffe  tviU  cut  you  as  small  as  tobbaco, 
before  to-morrow  momingj*  The  captain  ordered  them  "  to  come  on,  fqf  he 
wanted  work." 

Ha\'ing  neariy  spent  their  ammunition,  and  General  Labrocre  bein^  slahL 
thev  r^'tired  in  the  night,  afler  two  days'  siege,  leaving  several  of  their  deao 
behind;  among  whom  was  tlie  general  just  named,  who  was  shot  through 
the  head.    They  took  one  Englishman,  named  Mn  Diamond,  who  had  fen* 

*  Uiigmtui,  rii.  n^WilHwmwtm,  Hm,  Uwmm  i.  «8-^.  t  Magodia,  fg.  Tg> 
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tured  out  of  the  ganrison  on  some  occasion,  whom  they  tortured  in  a  moat 
barbarous  manner.  About  the  time  of  their  retreating,  they  fired  upon  the 
sloops,  and  killed  the  only  man  lost  by  the  vessels  during  the  assault.  In 
the  attack  upon  the  vessels,  amonff  other  stratagems,  they  prepared  a  breast- 
work upon  wheels,  which,  notwithstanding  theur  previous  experience  in  this 
kind  ol  engine,  at  Brookfield  and  Saco,  they  again  resolved  to  try,  and  there- 
fore endeavored  to  bring  it  close  to  the  ec^  of  the  river.  When  they 
had  got  it  pretty  near,  one  wheel  sunk  in  the  ground,  and  a  French  soldier, 
endeavoring  to  lilt  it  out  with  his  shoulder,  was  shot  down  ;  a  second  was 
also  killed  w  the  like  attempt,  and  it  was  abandoned.  They  also  built  a  rail 
in  the  creek  above  the  vessels,  and  placed  on  it  an  immense  pile  of  combuft- 
tibles,  and,  setting  them  on  fire,  floated  it  down  towards  them.  But  when 
within  a  few  rods  of  the  sloops,  the  wind  drove  it  on  shore,  and  thus  they 
were  delivered  from  the  most  dangerous  artifice  of  the  whole.  For  it  was 
said  that,  had  it  come  down  against  them,  they  could  not  have  saved  them- 
selves Irom  the  fury  of  its  flames. 

As  late  as  1736  an  attempt  was  made  to  prove  that  Madokatcando  was  not 
chief  sachem  of  the  Fenobscots,  which  it  seems  no  cue  in  his  Ihetime 
thought  of  questioning.  Nor  had  the  fact  at  this  time  been  quei^tioned  hut 
fi:t>m  mercenary  motives.  A  claim  having  been  set  up  to  luiids  upon  St 
George's  River,  in  opposition  to  that  of  the  heirs  of  Governor  Leverettj  that 
falsehood  was  resorted  to,  to  maintain  it  The  foundation  oi  Leverett's  claim 
was  in  a  deed  dated  Pemmaquid,  9  May,  J  (AH,  by  which  Madukawanao  con- 
veyed to  Sir  WUliam  PMpM  the  tract  of  land  on  both  sides  of  St  George's 
Biver,  bounded  east  by  Wessamesskek  River,  west  b^  Hatthett's  Cove  Ishmd, 
thence  by  a  line  to  the  upper  falls  of  St  Gtorge's  River;  also  Mastomquoog 
Island  ill  the  mouth  of  said  river,  and  St  George's  Islands.  A  valuable  con- . 
sideration  is  said  to  have  been  paid,  but  what  it  was  does  not  appear  Irom  the 
deed.  The  deponents  called  upon  afterwards  to  prove  Madokawando'B  power 
to  sell  that  tract,  state  the  consideration  variously,  though  none  of  them  defi- 
nitely; some  said  Sir  W%UiamPhxp$  gave  a  large  amount  in  money,*  and 

one  that  he  gave  a  hayuU.\    To  this  deed  were  tlie  following  signatures : — 

• 

Signtdy  Kokd  and  ddxotrtdin  The  mark  of 

pregenceof  BfAnoKAWjuvno,  ^  Sagamon 

*  The  mark  ^  iif  Edgar  Emit,  o/Penobicotj     ^  and  a  seal 

Sagamore  of  KermebeL 
T%tmark  JJ  ^j/'Wepcemouet, 

cminto  Madokawando. 
The  wiark  X  ^  John  Sauomore, 

of  Sheepagui  jRtver,  interpreter. 
Also  6  or  7  whites. 

From  tn  ext.inina:ion  o^  the  variolas  affidavits  before  mentioned  we  derive 
the  following  interedtinff  historical  facts  in  the  life  of  Madokawandt* ;  vik. 
that  he  died  in  iti(^,  and  was  succeeded  b^  ffenomoiie/,  or,  as  hib  imine  is 
sometimes  spelled,  H'enoggoneL  This  appears  from  the  deiiosition  of  Cap- 
tain Cyprian  Southack^  who  further  savs  ^  that  he  was  with  Madokawando^ 
when  a  present  of  10  barrels  of  guilpowder,  a  quantity  of  fire-arms,  and 
some  clothes,  were  delivered  him  by  Governor  HHUbonty  which  was  a  present 
sent  him  by  tlie  King  of  France.^  **And  that"  Monsieur  CagUan  married 
the  said  MadokauHjaukrg  daughter." 

Jo9q>h  Bane  deposed,  **  that,  in  1691,  he  was  with  Theodore  JWdnson,  late 
of  Newcastle,  in  N.  Hampshune,  Esq.,  said  Mdmon^s  wife,  and  Mrs.  ElizabHk 
Mcodt  of  Portsmouth,  widow,  and  many  others  at  the  house  of  Jotnk 
MauXton  of  York  in  the  county  of  York,  when  tliey  were  taken  captive  oy 
a  larse  number  of  Indians,"  that  Madokawando  was  then  commander  of 
said  Indians,  and  was  then  reputed  chief  sachem  of  Penobscot  Bam 
fhrther  relates  that  he  was  sold  to  an  Amaroecoggen  Indian,  with  whom  he 
lived  till  1699,  and  that  he  vras  present  when  Madokawando  ordered  Theodort 


•  1hpon^kmUJohmPkiU^,t3idy,\l»^WmU9^9D9Smc9,^  t  lbid.3ft. 
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AOdnson,  who  was  hb  captive,  to  write  to  the  governor  of  Massachusetts  t* 
send  a  vessel  to  Sagadahok  with  goods  to  redeem  the  captives ;  that  it  was 
accordingly  sent  there,  and  .^tiUfijan,  his  wife,  and  about  40  others  were 
redeemed. 

John  Lor^Uy  was  taken  prisoner  at  Groton  in  July,  1694,  and  was  servant 
to  Madokeuvafuio  two  years  and  a  hal£ 

The  inhabitants  of  Black  Point  gave,  yearly,  a  peck  of  com  each  to  Ma 
dokawando^  as  an  acknowledgment  that  he  was  sachem  of  Penobscot. 

In  1690  Tobias  Oakman  was  taken  by  the  Indians  at  Black  Point.  At 
which  time  he  says  he  **  personally  knew  Ed^ar  Emet  who  was  then  chief 
sachem  of  Kenebeck  ana  Sqtumdo  who  was  men  chief  sachem  of  Saco,  and 
MoxuM  who  was  then  chief  sachem  of  Noridgawock,  and  Shepcot  John  who 
was  then  chief  sachem  of  Shepscot  and  viridi  Oorumlnff  who  was  then  chief 
sachem  of  Peiemscot"  Oakman  was  taken  prisoner  by  90  Indians  in  3 
parti.  8  under  3  chiefs ;  one  from  Penobscot,  one  from  Norridgewok  and  the 
other  iroin  Pejepscot ;  MadokawandOj  Moxus  and  Oorumby  being  the  respec- 
tive sachems ;  hence  Madokawando  was  sachem  of  Penobscot  at  that  time. 

In  the  treaty  which  the  eastern  chiefs  made  with  Sir.  WiUtam  Phipi  at 
Pemmaquid,  11  August,  1693,  the  following  hostages  were  delivered  to  the 
English  to  ensure  its  observance.  <*  Ahassamhamet,  brother  to  Edgtr  Emd ; 
Wenomouett,  cousin  to  Madokawando ;  Bagatawa  woN60N,and  Sheepscott 

A  daughter  of  Madokawando,  as  we  have  seen,  married  the  Baron  Dt  Cat- 
4etfi«,  bv  whom  he  had  several  children. 

In  ail  of  our  former  editions  we  eave  LahonUnCs  account  of  Castnna  in  a 
note,  and  \u  the  French  language ;  out  it  having  been  suggested  by  friends, 
that  it  should  not  only  occupy  a  place  in  the  text,  but  be  rendered  in  Engltsb, 
I  improve  the  opportunity  to  make  the  change. 

The  Baron  Dt  SL  CasUins^  a  gentieman  of  Oleron  in  Beam,  having  fbr 
about  20  yeurs  resided  among  the  Abenakis,  gained  so  much  of  their  esteem, 
that  they  regarded  him  as  their  tutelar  deity.  He  had  been  an  officer  of  the 
Cariznan  regiment  in  Canada ;  but  when  that  regiment  was  disbanded,  h^ 
cast  himself  among  the  savages,  of  whom  he  learned  their  language.  He 
took  from  them  a  wife  afler  their  manner,  preferring  the  forests  of  Acadie, 
to  the  Pyrenean  mountains,  which  environ  his  native  country.  He  lived, 
during  the  first  years  of  his  abode  with  the  Indians,  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
gain  a  respect  from  them,  above  what  can  be  imagined.  They  made  him 
great  chief,  which  is  the  same  as  sovereign  of  the  nation,  and  by  littie  and 
littie  he  has  worked  up  a  fortune,  which  any  other  man  would  have  turned 
to  good  account,  and  withdrawn  m>m  the  country  with  two  or  three  hundred 
tiiousand  crowns  of  ffold  in  his  cofiers.  However,  he  only  uses  it  to  buy 
merchandise,  with  vmich  to  moke  presents  to  his  Indian  brethren,  who, 
when  they  return  from  their  hunting  excursions,  reimburse  him  for  his 
presents  with  a  triple  amount  in  beaver.f  The  govemors  of  Canada 
direct  him,  and  those  of  New  England  fear  him.  He  has  several  daughters, 
all  of  whom  are  advantageously  married  to  Frenchmen,  with  each  a  rich 
dowry.  He  has  never  changed  his  wifej  showing  the  Indians  by  his 
example  that  God  is  not  pleased  with  inconstant  men.  It  is  said  t.iat  he  has 
endeavored  to  convert  these  poor  people,  but  that  his  words  produce  no 
good  fmit  and  hence  it  is  of  no  use  for  the  Jesuits  to  preach  the  truths  of 
Christianity  to  them  ;  yet  these  Others  relax  not  theur  labors,  and  consider 
that  to  confer  baptism  upon  a  dying  Infant  repays  them  ten  fo^d  for  the  suA 
ferings  and  privations  they  e]q)erience  in  living  among  that  people.^ 


*  Waido'sDefetiee,  39. — ^Tbe  nainet  of  these  bottaget  dilbr  matei iaUy  from  tboee  ia  tke 
Magnolia^  vii.  85. 

t  We  should  think  that  to  a  man  of  a  sordid  mind,  this  was  "  taming  a  fortnae  to  gooa 
aceoont." 

X  That  this  amounts  to  a  denial,  as  Mr.  HaikH  reads  it,  {NottM  <m  the  American  htdkam, 
190,)  that  Cattrvu  had  but  one  wife,  we  do  not  agree.  His  not  rhancing  his  wife,  (J7  n^a 
fttmedt  change  de/emme^j  mi|^t  be  true,  if,  as  some  assert,  he  had  severd  at  the  same  tiaM. 

4  Mtmoirm  de  "PAmmtque,  li.  S9, 9D, 
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The  town  now  called  Cojfme,  on  the  Penobecot  River,  was  the  place  of 
Ihe  residence  of  the  French  baron,  and  a  sou  of  his  succeeded  him  in  the 
■achemdom  of  the  Penobscots.  He  was  with  JberviUt  at  the  ci^iture  of 
Pemmaquid  in  1696,  in  which  expedition  he  led  200  Indians.  Captam  Chubby 
•t'wbom  we  have  spoken  beiore,  commanded  the  fort,  which  was  well 
manned  and  supplied,  having  15  pieces  of  cannon  and  90  men,  but  surren- 
dered it  in  a  cowardly  manner.  He  helped  defend  Port  Royal  in  170G,  in 
defence  of  which  he  was  wounded  in  1707.  He  finally  retired  to  his  native 
•ountry,  where  he  ended  his  davs.  In  l(i8d,  Governor  JhubroM^  with  an  arma- 
meut,  took  possession  ai  Catimn'i  village,  plundered  his  house,  and  committed 
•thor  depredations,  but  himself  escapeo.  In  1721,  his  sou  was  seized  hj 
tiie  English,  and  carried  to  BoaUm ;  but  they  not  long  alter  set  him  at  liberty. 

Some  have  endeavored  to  ground  an  argument  upon  the  similarity  of  tlie 
same  of  this  chief  to  that  of  Madodt  the  Welshman,  that  the  eastern  In- 
dians were  descended  fi*om  a  Welsh  colony,  who,  in  1170,  leit  that  country, 
and  were  never  heard  of  aAer.  The  dory  of  some  white  Indians  speaking 
Welsh,  on  the  Missouri  River,  has  gained  supporters  in  former  anid  latter 
periods.* 

MoxDS,  or,  as  he  was  sometimes  called,  •%afiMi^gut,  was  also  a  noted  chie£ 
We  can  add  little  concerning  him,  to  what  has  already  been  said.  AAer 
Madokawando  was  dead,  and  the  war  between  the  French  and  Enclish  nationi 
had  ceased,  the  eastpm  chiels  were  ready  to  submit  to  terms.  Moxtu  seemi 
the  successor  of  Madokawandoy  and  when  delegates  were  sent  into  the  east- 
em  country  to  make  peace  with  the  Indians,  in  1699,  his  name  stood  first 
among  the  ^g^ers  of  the  treaty .f  He  concluded  another  treaty  with  Governor 
DudUjfj  in  1702.  The  next  year,  in  company  with  ffemimgcndj  ^saaeambuiit 
and  a  number  of  French,  he  invested  Captaiu  Marth  in  the  fort  at  Cofoo. 
After  using  every  endeavor  to  take  it  by  assault,  they  had  recourse  to  tbe 
foUowinff  stratagem.  They  began  at  the  water's  edge  to  undermine  it  by 
digging,  but  were  prevented  by  the  timely  arrival  of  an  armed  vessel  under 
Captain  SovJthadi.  They  had  taken  a  vessel  and  a  creat  Quantity  of  pluudtr. 
Hbout  200  canoes  were  destroyed,  and  the  vessel  retaken.  From  whicb 
circumstance  it  may  be  inferred  that  their  number  was  great 

Moxus  was  at  Casco  in  1713,  to  treat  with  the  Elnglish,  and  at  GeorgetowiL 
iroon  Arowsike  Island,  in  1717.  There  were  seven  other  chiefs  who  attended 
•bo  at  die  time  and  place  last  mentioned* 

Mueo  was  a  chief  among  the  Androscoggins,  and  very  conspicuous  in  tbe 
•astern  war  of  1676-7,  into  which  he  seems  to  have  been  brought  bv  tbe 
same  cause  as  Madokawando^  already  stated.  He  had  been  very  friendly  to 
the  Eufflish,  and  had  lived  some  time  with  them. 

On  me  12  October,  1676,  he  made  an  assault  upon  Black  Point,  dow  in 
Scarborough,  with  about  100  warriors.  A 11  the  inhnbitants  being  sathered  into 
•oe  fortified  place  upon  that  point,  a  few  hands  mi^ht  have  defeDoed  it  agaiif' 
•11  the  Indians  on  that  side  of  the  country.^  While  the  captain  of  the  gini- 
son  was  gone  out  to  hold  a  talk  with  Mugg^  the  people  fled  from  the  ginisoo 
•Dd  took  all  their  effects  along  with  them.  A  few  of  his  own  servants,  bow- 
•ver,  remained,  who  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  chief,  who  treated  them  kindly' 
When  Fn^^hda  Card  was  a  prisoner  among  his  men,  he  told  him  *<  thai  k  had 
found  out  the  toav  to  bum  Botton,^  and  laughed  much  about  the  Englisb; 
saying  he  would  nave  all  their  vessels,  fishing  islands,  and  whole  country 
and  bragged  about  his  great  numbers.  He  was  killed  at  Black  Point,  on  lo 
Mav,  the  same  place  where,  the  year  before,  he  had  had  such  good  succetf.  He 
had  besieged  tlie  garrison  three  days,  killed  three  men,  and  ^en  one  captive 
The  celebrated  Svmon^  who  had  done  so  much  mischief  in  many  placee,  w«i 
with  him  here.    Lieutenant  JSppnif  who  commanded  the  garrison,  ^^madei 

*  6«e  JuMon's  Strmagtrm  AMmiea,t70.  ed.  44o.  Londoo,  1807;  Umver$al  JfitfO't"''^' 
xciii.  21 ;  Dr.  Southey's  jPre/oce  to  fas  Madock;  Bouquet's  Krped.  aganut  Ohio  hdit^*^ 
•d.  4lo.  Loudoo,  1766 ;  Ker't  TraoeU  tn  America,  167^173 ;  Burk,  HiH.  Virgimt/n.  9* 
Beatty.  Jour,  24;  Moulton't  Pfew-York,  i.  46.:  Bartoas  Phuical  Jour,  u  pt  u*  ^ 
CJmmb.  Mag.  for  ITdl. 

t  Magnalia,  vU.  94.   It  ii  dated  7  Jaa.  1698-9.  iHMmd,IiuL  Wmt,*^^ 
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mcceasful  shot  upon  an  Indian,  that  was  observed  to  be  very  busy  and  bold 
in  the  assault,  who  at  that  time  was  deemed  to  be  Symon,  the  arch  villain  and 
incendiary  of  all  the  eastward  Indiana,  but  proved  lb*  be  one  almost  as  good 
as  himselij  who  was  called  Mogg»^  * 

Stmon,  just  named,  was  a  trouUesome  fellow,  who  continued  to  cnatt 
considerable  alarm  to  the  inhabitants  upon  the  Merrimack  River,  in  the  vicin- 
ity of  Newbury  and  Amesbury,  about  which  part  seems  to  have  been  Ms 
residence,  as  late  as  the  month  of  July,  1677.    On  the  9th  of  July,  six  Indians 
^were  seen  to  go  into  the  bushes  not  far  firom  the  purrison  at  Amesbury ;  two 
days  before,  several  men  had  been  killed  in  the  neighborhood,  and  one  woman 
w^ounded,  whose  name  was  Qu«m%.     i%m«fi  was  the  alleged  leader  of  the 
party  which  conmiitted  tlie  depredation.    Mrs.  ^vwAy  was  sure  that  it  was 
oe  who  <*  knocked  her  on  the  head,"  and  she  knew  the.  names  of  many  of  th« 
rest  with  him,  and  named  Andrew^  Geoffrey,  and  Josatk,    She  begged  ofSmntm 
ttot  to  kill  her.    He  repHed,  ^  Why,  ^oodmfe  (^uiimmf,  do  you  think  that  I  y;iM 
till  youf^    She  said  she  was  afraid  he  would,  liecause  he  kiUed  all  the 
English.    Svmon  then  said,  **I  will  give  quarter  to  never  an  English  dog  of 
vou  all,"  ana  then  gave  her  a  blow  on  the  head,  which  did  not  happen  to  hurt 
her  much ;  at  which,  being  a  woman  of  great  courage,  she  threw  a  stone  at 
iiim ;  he  then  turned  upon  her,  and  '<  struck  her  two  more  blows,"  at  which 
she  fell,  and  he  left  her  for  dead.    Before  he  gave  her  the  last  blows,  she 
called  to  the  garrison  for  help.    He  told  her  she  need  not  do  that,  for,  said 
he,  **  I  will  have  that  too,  by  and  by."    Symon  was  well  known  to  many  of 
the  inhabitants,  and  especially  to  B&s.  Qutmiy,  as  he  had  formerly  lived  with 
her  fother^  )^%Uiam  08good,\   In  April,  1677,  ISymon  and  his  companions  burnt 
the  bouse  of  Edward  neymouth  at  Sturgeon  Creek,  and  plundered  the  house 
of  one  Crawley^  but  did  not  kiU  him,  i)ecau8e  he  had  shown  kindness  te 
j%mon't  grandmother.^ 

S^mon  was  one  of  the  Christian  Indians,  as  were  .^ndrewy  Geoffirey,  Peter^ 
and  several  others  of  the  same  company,  a  circumstance  which,  with  many, 
nuch  aggravated  their  offences.  The  irruption  just  mentioned  is  thus  re» 
lated  by  Mr.  Hubbard :  §  **  Synum  and  Andreio,  the  two  brethren  in  iniquity, 
with  a  lew  more,  adventured  to  come  over  Pascataqua  River  on  Portsmouth 
side,  when  they  burnt  one  house  within  four  or  fLve  miks  of  the  town,  and 
took  a  maid  and  a  young  woman  captive ;  one  of  them  having  a  young  child 
In  her  arm?,  with  which  not  willing  to  be  troubled,  they  |^ve  leave  to  her 
that  held  it,  to  leave  it  with  an  old  woman,  whom  the  Indian  Symon  spared 
because  he  said  she  had  been  kind  to  his  grandmothi  r;  yet  one  of  the  two 
captives  escaped  from  their  hands  two  days  aAer,  as  did  the  other,  April  ^ 
who  gave  notice  of  the  Indians,  (being  not  so  narrowly  looked  to  as  they 
used  to  do  others.") 

It  was  on  3  May,  1676,  that  Symon,  Andrew  and  Peter  fell  upon  the  house 
of  Thomas  Kimball  of  Bradford,  killed  him,  and  carried  off  his  wife  and  five 
children  into  the  wildenies8.||  Having  on  the  whole  concluded  to  make 
peace  with  the  English  while  they  could,  did,  before  the  end  of  six  weeks, 
restore  the  captives.  Instead  of  improving  the  opportunity  of  securing  their 
friendship,  the  English  seized  Svmon  and  Andrew,  and  confined  them  in  the 
jail  at  Dover.  This  treatment  they  considered,  as  very  naturally  they  should, 
only  a  precursor  of  something  of  a  different  character ;  and  therefore  found 
means  to  break  jail,  and  make  good  their  escape.  They  joined  their  eastera 
friends,  and  hence  followed  manv  other  cruelties,  some  of  ^which  we  have 
already  related.  About  the  first  depredation  which  followed  their  flight  firom 
Dover,  was  committed  at  GreenlancL  One  John  Keniston  was  killed,  and  his 
house  burned.  A  writer  of  that  day,  afler  observing  that  the  perpetrators  of 
the  outrage  were  Symon,  Andrew,  and  Peter,  observes  that  they  were  the  ^  three 
we  had  in  prison,  and  slK)uld  have  killed,"  and  closes  with  this  exclamatioB, 


*  Hist.  N.  England.  f  MS.  Documents.  t  Belknap's  N.  Hampthirt. 

4  Hist.  N.  England,  631. 

I  See  the  very  crediuble  History  of  Haverhill,  (p.  dS.)  by  Mr.  Myriek,  for  other  mteresUsf 
partkuJar*  respecting  this  affiBir. 
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^The  good  Lord  pardon  us."  *    Thus  some  coosidered  they  had  need  of  par* 
imt  for  not  dealing  with  more  rigor  towards  the  Indians ! 

One  of  the  most  important  actions  in  which  Symon  was  engaged  remains 
to  be  related.  Mr.  Anihony  Bradsdtj  who  lived  at  Back  Cove,  upon  a  large 
estate  now  owned  in  part  by  Mr.  Dterinf  of  Portland,  liad  been  visited  by 
Swnony  occasionally,  wno,  like  Totovmy  in  the  case  of  Clarkt  at  Eel  River,  in 
Pumouth,  had  made  himself  well  acquainted  witli  the  situat.on  of  his  house 
and  family.  On  the  9th  of  August,  16/6,  some  Indians  had  killed  one  of  Bracks 
dfi  cows.  Brackett  immediately  complained  to  ^fmon  of  the  outrage,  who 
promised  to  bring  to  him  the  perpetrators.  Meanwhile  a  complaint  was  de- 
spatched to  Major  Waldron  at  Dover,  which  might  have  been  tlie  cause  of  the 
course  Symon  munediatelv  after  pursued;  for,  if,  when  he  had  promised  to 
aid  in  adjusting  the  affiiir,  he  learned  that,  at  the  same  time,  a  force  had  been 
■ecretly  applied  for,  it  is  a  sufficient  reason,  in  tliis  ruffled  state  of  thines, 
that  he  should  show  himself  an  enemy,  as  he  did,'on  the  morning  of  the 
11th,  two  days  after  the  injury  was  done.  Friday  was  the  11  August,  and  it 
was  early  in  the  morning  that  Shimon  appeared  at  the  head  of  a  party,  at  the 
house  of  Captain  Anthony  BrackdJL  ^Ihese  are  the  Indians,"  said  he,  "that 
killed  the  cow."  No  sooner  was  this  said,  than  the  house  was  entered,  and 
the  guns  seized  upon  belonginff  to  the  family.  Brackett  then  asked  what  was  the 
meaning  of  tlieir  carriage,  and  Symon  replied,  **  So  it  must  be,"  and  demanded 
of  him  whether  he  would  go  with  them,  ms  a  captive,  or  be  killed ;  to  which 
he  answered,  that  if  the  case  were  so,  he  preferred  to  serve  as  a  cap- 
tive ;  Symon  then  said  they  must  be  bound,  and,  accordingly,  Mr.  Brackett, 
his  wife,  (who  was  a  daughter  of  Michael  Mitiony)  and  a  negro,  were  bound. 
Mrs.  Bracketfs  brother  Msthaniely  only  son  of  M.  MiUon,  was  of  the- 
ftmily,  and  made  some  resistance  when  they  were  about  to  bind  him,  and 
was  killed  upon  the  spot  The  rest,  Brackett,  his  wife  and  five  children  were 
carried  away  prisoners.  They  continued  in  captivity  until  the  November 
following,  when  some  of  them  found  means  to  enect  an  escape ;  which  was 
■Insularly  fortunate,  and  worth  relating.  In  their  wanderings,  those  who 
held  them  captive,  came  to  the  north  side  of  Casco  Bay.  Here  news  reached 
the  Indians  that  Arowsike  Island  had  been  captured  by  tlieir  brethren,  and 
they  at  once  determined  to  share  in  the  booty ;  so,  in  their  hurry,  their  eager- 
ness for  the  spoil  of  Arowsike  outweighed  their  fears  of  losing  their  prison- 
ers. Therefore  tliey  promised  Captam^roci^  and  tlie  rest,  that  if  the^  would 
come  after  them,  they  should  have  a  share  in  the  ffood  thinsfs  which  had 
been  taken ;  and  accordingly  set  off  and  left  them.  Mrs.  Brackett,  taking  ad- 
vantage of  their  good  feeling,  iust  before  they  left,  asked  them  for  some 
meat,  which  was  readily  granted ;  she  found  an  old  birchen  canoe,  which  had 
been  probably  abandoned  by  the  Indians,  by  reason  of  its  being  nearly  brok- 
en up,  but  in  which  it  was  resolved  to  attempt  an  escape :  and  with  the  help  of 
«  needle  which  Mrs.  Bradcett  also  found  in  an  old  bouse  at  that  place,  she 
was  enaMed  so  to  mend  the  canoe,  that  it  vraifted  herself  and  child,  her  hus- 
band and  the  negro  man  to  the  opposite  shore  of  the  bay,  a  distance  of  eight 
or  nine  miles,  in  safety.  They  hardly  could  have  eiqxcted  but  what,  on 
landing  near  Black  Point,  they  would  have  been  in  the  v*  ry  presence  of  In- 
dians, yet  it  so  happened  that  although  they  had  but  just  destroyed  the  settle- 
ments there,  they  had  all  left  the  place.  And  a  ve&<e1,  which  happened  very 
fortunately  in  that  neighborhood,  took  them  in  8af(  ty  to  Portsmouth. 

The  wife  of  Captain  Anthony  BraduU  should  not  be  overlooked  in  enume- 
ratinff  the  heroines  of  our  country.  Her  name  was  Anru  She  dit  d  after  this 
war,  but  the  time  is  not  ascertained.  Her  husband  married  again,  a  daughter 
€ff  Abraham  Drake,  Senior,  of  Hampton,  whose  name  was  Susannah,^  by  whom 
he  had  several  children.  When  Colonel  Church  had  the  memorable  fight 
with  the  Indians  at  Casco,  21  September,  1689,  Captain  Brackett  was  killed. 
After  this  h]^  wife  and  children  went  to  her  fathers  at  Hampton,  but  finally 
returned  to  their  possessions. 

We  are  now  to  commence  upon  the  recital  of  one  of  the  most  horrid  mas- 
sacres any  where  recorded — the  sacking  of  Dover  by  the  famous  chiefs  Kan- 

«  HiH.  N.  En^and,  i.  158.  t  Hubbard's  Nor.  and  WiUis's  Poitlmid.  i  143— ld&. 
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iamagus  and  Mauandoioet^  and  the  barbarous  murder  of  Major  Waldron  and 
many  of  his  people. 

KANKAMAGUS,  commonly  in  the  hbtories  called  Hogkins,  Hcuvkins,  or 
HakinSj  was  a  Pennakook  sachem,  and  an  artful,  persevering,  faithful  man,  as 
k>ng  as  he  could  depend  upon  the  English  for  protection.  But  when  Governor 
Cr^^field,  of  New  Hampshire,  used  his  endeavors  to  bring  down  the  Mohawks 
to  destrojf  the  eastern  Indians,  in  1684,  who  were  constantly  stirred  up  by  the 
French  to  commit  depredations  upon  the  English,  KankamagiLS^  knowing  the 
Mobftwks  madd  no  distinction  where  they  came,  fled  to  the  eastward,  and 
joined  the  An.hroscoggins.  He  had  a  fort  upon  that  river,  where  his  family 
and  that  of  another  sachem,  called  fVonmibos,  or  fVoromboy  lived.  But  before 
he  fled  his  country,  he  addressed  several  letters  to  the  governor,  which  dis- 
cover his  fl  ielity  as  well  as  his  fears ;  and  from  which  there  is  no  doubt  but 
he  would  always  gladly  have  lived  in  his  own  country,  and  on  the  most  inti- 
mate and  friendly  terms  with  the  English,  to  whom  be  had  become  attached, 
and  liad  adopted  much  of  their  manner,  and  could  read  and  write,  but  fot 
the  reasons  just  stated.  The  following  letters  fullv  explain  the  situation  of 
his  mind  and  his  feelings,  at  the  time  he  expected  the  Mohawks  would  ravage 
his  country : — 

*^Mati  15ih,  1685.  Honor  governor  my  friend.  You  my  friend  I  desire  your 
worship  and  your  power^  because  I  hope  you  can  do  som  great  matters  this  one.  1 
am  poor  andnaked^  and  have  no  men  at  my  place  because  I  afraid  aUtoays  Mohogs 
he  wUl  kill  me  every  day  and  night,  U  your  worship  when  please  pray  help  me  you 
no  let  Mohogs  kill  me  at  my  place  at  Malamake  River  coiled  Panukkog  and  No- 
tMog,  I  uml  submit  your  worship  and  your  power.  And  now  I  UHint  pouder  and 
sudi  alminishon,  shatt  and  gvnSf  because  I  have  forlk  at  my  horn,  and  I  plant 
theare,^ 

• 

7%is  aU  Indian  handy  but  pray  you  do  consider  your  humhle  servant 

Simon  Detogkom,*  JOHN  HOGKINS, 

Joseph  X  Trask,  PsTEr  (^  Robin, 

Kino  g  Harrt,  Mr.  Jorge  X  RoDUNNONVxeus, 

Sam  c?  Linis,  Mr.  Hope  X  HoTH,t 

Wapeguanat  nnj  Saguachuwashat,  John  Toneh, 

Old  X  Robin  ,  John  DO  Canowa, 

Mamanosgues  f  Andea*  John  X  OwAMOSiMsaN, 

Natoniix  I|  Indian. 

The  same  day,  as  appears  by  the  date  of  it,  Hogldns  vfrote  the  following 
letter,  which  beiau-s  the  same  signature  as  the  above : — 

^  Honor  Mr.  Governor^ — JVbtr  this  day  I  com  your  house^  Ivant  se  you,  and  I 
bring  mv  hand  at  before  you  I  want  shake  hand  to  you  if  your  worship  whenpleasCf 
then  receive  my  hani  ^n  shake  your  hand  and  my  hand.  You  my  friend  because 
I  remember  at  old  time  when  live  my  grant  frUher  and  grant  mother  then  Englidi- 
wun  com  this  country,  then  my  grant  frjdher  and  Englishmen  they  viake  a  good 
government,  they  friend  aUwayes,  my  grant  father  living  at  place  ceiled  Malamake^ 
rever,  other  nime  chef  MUuiko  and  Fanukkog,  that  one  rever  fpreat  many  names 
and  I  bring  you  this  few  skins  at  this  first  time  I  will  giue  myfnend, 

'^ This  alllniHan hand,"* 

The  two  following  are  from  the  same. 

I*  Ftease  your  worship, — IwiUinlreatyoumattheryoumyfritndnow[  ^  J 
Ods  if  my  Indian  he  do  you  lon^pray  you  no  put  your  law,  because  som  my  humans 
fool,  som  men  much  love  drunKthen  he  no  know  what  he  do,  may  be  he  do  mischi^ 
when  he  drunk  \fso  pray  you  must  let  me  know  what  he  done  because  I  will  ponis 

—  ■■  I -~ 

*  The  same  called  Bttokom  in  Oookin,  probably. — See  mUe,  Book  ii.  Chap.  viL 
t  Perhaps  Hopehood, 
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kmti>eut  tthathehcmt  dont^y^u^yoM  wff  fiiend \f  ifm^  duire  my  hutinem,  ihm 
$ent  ifie  I  will  htlp  you  if  I  can,  •  Johji  Uoeuifs." 

**Mr,  Matmu, — Pray  I  want  nmk  you  a  fern  wonU  ^  your  wortkm  whtnpUam 
ftecsufc  / com parfai  twiU  9pmt  Urns  gaotmor  hut  hero  away  «o  Ae  say  ci  lad 
mghi^  and  90  Jar  I  undiniand  tki$  govtmor  hii  power  Biai  your  power  now,  »o  he 
tjpeak  hit  own  mtivJUu  Prau  \f  you  take  what  1  want  pray  com  to  m^  becmute  I 
wani  go  horn  at  this  day.     Your  humble  servant^ 

^Jday  l(i;  1685.  John  Ho«kui8,  Indian  sagmar.^ 

About  the  time  these  letters  were  written,  persons  wore  sent  mmong  ^ 
Indians  to  ascertain  whether,  as  was  reported,  they  were  assuming  a  warliJce 
attitude^  Those  to  whom  the  inquiry  was  intrusted,  on  their  return  report- 
ed, **  that  four  Lidians  came  from  fort  Albany  to  the  fort  at  Penacook,  and  in- 
fimned  them  [the  Indians  there]  that  all  the  Mohawks  did  declare  they  would 
kill  all  Indians  from  Uncos  at  Mount  Hope  to  the  eastward  as  fiir  as  Pegypscot 

^  The  reason  of  ^atombamaty  sagamore  of  Saco,  departed  his  place  was,  be- 
cause the  same  news  was  brought  there,  as  himself  decUired,  u|>on  reading 
my  orders  at  Penacook.  ^atombamat  is  gone  to  carry  the  Indians  down  to 
the  same  place,  where  they  were  before  departed  from  us  on  Sunday  morn- 
ing, and  aesired  Captain  Hooke  to  meet  him  at  Saco  five  davs  after.  Both 
■agmmores  of  Pf^nacook,  viz.  ffonaUmsd  and  Mesatkdowiif  the  latter  of  which 
is  come  down,  did  then  declare  they  had  no  intention  of  war,  neither  indeed 
are  they  in  any  posture  for  war,  bieing  about  24  men,  besides  squaws  and 
papooses.  The  reason,  tliey  said,  why  they  did  not  come  among  the  English 
as  formerly,  was,  their  fear,  that  if  the  Mohawks  came  and  fou<%t  them,  and 
they  should  fly  for  succor  to  the  l^^nglish^  that  then  the  Mohawks  would  kill 
all  the  English  for  harboring  thenL** 

Notwithstanding  this  state  of  aflairs,  commissioners  met  the  Indians  on 
the  8  September,  1685,  and  a  peace  was  concluded  **  between  the  subjects  of 
his  Majesty  King  James  II,  innabitinff  N.  Hampshire  and  Maine,  and  the  In- 
dians inhabiting  the  said  provinces.^  The  articles  were  subscribed  on  the 
part  of  the  Indians  by 

The  mark  ^  of  MESAifsowrr.  The  mark  0C:  of  John  Nomoitt, 
^        X  of  Wahowah,  alias  Upsawab. 

alias  HopEHOOD.  **       Q  of  Umbes  toiroA, 

'    **        ^  of  TecamoriHick,  alias  Robin. 

alias  JosiAS. 

The  fbllowuiff  signers  ^ffree  to  comply  with  the  terms  of  the  treaty  *  tf 
their  neighbors  nave  done.** 

The  mark  '\S  of  Netambovet.  KANCAMAGUS,  alias 

<*  of  Wahowah,  o^uit  JoHif  Hawkins,  M^omoft^ 

HopEHooD.  9ign^  Ihis  instrument^  I9th  Tbcr, 

«  C  ofNEoHieeoir  1685,  to  o  irrrHk. 

**         0  ofNBwcoMB  BAaE880N,a/uit  Joseph  Teases, 

his  ^  mark.    And  agreed  to  ail 
witlun  written. 

Whether  Hogkins  were  among  tha  Penakooks  seized  by  Major  Wialdron 
about  ten  years  before,  is  not  certain,  or,  if  he  were,  it  is  not  probable  any 
resentment  remained  in  his  breast  against  him  on  that  account,  as  the  Pen- 
nakooks  were  all  permitted  to  return  home ;  but  it  is  certain  that  be  was  the 
director  and  leader  in  the  dreadful  calamity  which  fell  upon  ffaldron  not 
long  afterward,  and  which  is  as  much  chargeable  upon  the  maltreatment 
they  received  from  the  English,  at  least,  as  upon  any  acency  of  the  Frencfat 
h  may  be  true  that  many  belonging  to  the  eastward,  who  were  seized  with 
the  Pennakooks,  and  sold  or  left  in  foreign  countries,  had  found  their  way 
back  among  their  ftiends  asain,  and  were  ^lad  of  the  first  opportunity  of 
reven^inff  themselves  upon  Uie  author  of  their  unjust  expatriation. 

Major  Waldron  Uyed  at  Dover,  then  called  by  its  Indian  namey  Quodbeda. 
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in  New  Hampsbire,  in  a  strong  garrison-bouse,  at  which  plate  were  also 
four  others.  Kankamagua  had  artnilly  contrived  a  stratagem  to  ei!<^ct  the 
surpnse  of  the  place,  and  had  others  beside  the  Pennakooks  from  difierent 
places  ready  in  great  Dumbers,  to.  prosecute  the  undertakioff.  The  plan  was 
thi&  Two  squaws  were  sent  to  each  garrison-house  to  get lilterty  to  stay  fer 
the  nighty  and  when  all  should  be  asleep,  they  were  to  open  the  ^tes  to  the 
warriors.  MoBandowei^  wbo  was  next  to  KankamagtUj  went  to  M^jor  fVal- 
dron%  and  informed  him  that  the  Indians  would  come  the  next  day  and  trade 
with  bim.  While  at  supper  with  the  mijor,  Maaandoipd  said  to  him,  with  an  air 
of  familiarity,  **  Brother  Waldnmy  what  would  you  do  if  the  strange  Indians 
should  come  ?  "  To  which  be  vauntingly  replied,  ^  that  be  could  assemble 
an  hundred  men  by  lifting  up  his  finser."  In  this  securi^  tlie  satFS  were 
opened  at  midnight,  and  the  work  of  death  raged  in  all  its  fury.  One  ffarri- 
son  only  escaped,  who  would  not  admit  the  squaws.  They  rushed  into 
WaidrorCs  house  in  great  numbers,  and  while  some  guarded  the  door,  others 
eommenced  the  slaughter  of  all  who  resisted,  ffaldron  was  now  80  years 
of  age,  yet,  seizing  his  sword,  defended  himself  with  great  resolutiou,  and  at 
first  drove  the  Indians  before  him  from  room  to  room,  until  one  getting  be- 
hind mm,  knocked  him  down  with  his  hatchet  They  now  seized  n|K)n,  and 
dragged  him  into  the  great  room,  and  placed  him  in  an  armed  chair  upon  a 
table.  While  they  were  thus  dealing  with  the  master  of  the  house,  they 
obliged  the  family  to  provide  them  a  supper,  which  when  they  had  eaten,  they 
took  off  his  clothes,  and  proceeded  to  torture  him  in  the  most  dreadful  mail* 
ner.  Some  ^<shed  his  breast  with  knives,  sayin|f,  ^  /  cross  otU  my  accowU ; " 
others  cut  on  joints  of  his  fingers,  and  said  to  bim,  *^  JVow  will  your  fist  weigh 
a  pounds^ 

After  cutting  off  his  nose  and  ears,  and  forcing  them  into  his  mouth,  be 
became  faint  ^m  loss  of  blood ;  and  some  boldmg  his  own  sword  on  end 
upon  the  floor,  let  him  fall  upon  it,  and  thus  ended  his  misery. 

The  Indians  had  been  ^atly  abused  and  wronged  in  their  trading  with 
the  whites,  and  it  is  a  tradition  to  this  day  all  over  that  part  of  the  country, 
that  Major  Waidron  took  great  advanta^  of  them  in  trade,  and  did  not  cross 
out  their  accounts  when  mey  had  paidhim ;  and  that,  in  buyiuff  beaver,  his 
fist  was  accounted  to  weigh  a  pound.  Although  he  may  have  takLen  no  more 
advantage  of  the  Indians  than  the  miyority  of  Indian  traders,  yet,  at  this  dis- 
tant day,  extenuation  will  not  be  looked  for  in  impartial  accounts  of  the 
transactions  of  our  ancestors  with  the  Indians. 

To  enumerate  the  villanies  practised  upon  this  devoted  people,  woluld  be 
to  expose  to  everlasting  odium  the  majority  of  fi'ontier  traaers  fhmi  tbe 
earliest  to  the  present  time ;  but  true  history,  now-a-days,  is  but  little  read, 
and  little  indeed  where  the  fi&cts  militate  acainst  the  <pride  of  ancestry.  A 
history  of  wrongs  and  sufferings  preserved  only  to  be  read  by  tliose  who 
have  con^mitted  them,  must  be  an  unwelcome  record !  It  was,  and  to  this 
day  is,  in  many  places,  a  uniform  practice  amonff  speculators  or  land-jobbers, 
to  get  the  Indians  drunk,  and  then  make  their  bargains  with  them !  In  the 
time  of  PkdijPs  virar,  an  Androscoggin  Indian  said  *^  that  he  bad  given  an 
hundred  pound  for  water  drawn  out  of  Mr.  P.  [Purchas]  his  well"  *  But  to 
return  ti  our  narrative. 

Several  were  killed  at  each  of  the  garrison-houses  that  fell  into  their  hands. 
They  kept  the  place  until  the  next  morning,  when,  aAer  collecting  all  th« 
plunder  they  could  carry,  took  i^>  their  march,  with  29  captives,  into  the  wil- 
derness towards  Canada ;  where  the  chief  of  them  were  bought  by  tlie  French, 
and  in  time  got  home  to  theur  country  again.  Twenty-three  were  killed  be- 
fore theyleft  the  place.  This  afi^  took  place  on  the  night  of  the  27th  of 
June,  1689.  Several  friendly  Indians  informed  the  En^ish  at  Chelmsford 
of  the  certainty  of  an  attack  upon  Dover,  and  they  caused  a  letter  to  be  d*- 

*  Hubbard,  n,  Tt.—'T%amas  Purehaa^t  bouse  at  Pe^pscot  wan  among  tbe  first  that  fell  a 
prey  lo  the  eastern  Indians  in  Plalip^a  war.  In  tbe  beginning  of  SeptemM>r,  about  SO  of  them 
went  there,  and  at  first  ofTeied  to  trade,  but  Mr.  Purchase  and  his  son  being  from  home,  thi^ 
look  what  they  liked  without  even  asking  tbe  price  of  it,  killed  a  few  she^  aad  calvat,  and 
departed.    lUd,  14, 15. 
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Bpatched  in  sensoD  to  have  notified  the  people,  but  on  account  of  some  delay 
■t  Newbury  ferry,  the  benefit  of  that  information  was  lost 

Four  vears  after,  Colonel  Churdi  took  Worombo^s  fort,  in  which  were  Kan^ 
kamagura  wife  and  children.  This  ibrt  was  upon  the  Androscoggin,  about 
35  or  ^  miles  from  its  mouth.  In  another  place,  we  have  given  a  history 
of  ChvrdCa  expedition  to  this  fort  The  prisoners  taken  here  informed  Chwroi 
that  there  had  been  lately  a  great  council  held  there  by  the  Indians,  in  which 
''manv  were  for  peace  and  many  against  it ;"  but  they  fin&lly  agreed  to  go 
with  300  warriors  to  Wells  with  a  flag  of  truce,  and  to  offer  the  Rnglmh 
peace,  which  if  not  accepted,  they  would  then  fall  upon  them.  **  If  they 
could  not  take  Wells,  then  they  resolved  to  attack  Piscataqua.  The  whicli, 
says  Churdi,  when  we  were  well  informed  of^  we  left  two  old  souaws  that 
were  not  able  to  march,  gaue  them  victuals  enough  for  one  week  or  their  own 
corn,  boiled,  and  a  little  of  our  pruisions,  and  buned  their  dead,  and  left  them 
clothes  enough  to  keep  them  warme,  and  left  the  wigwams  for  them  to  lye 
in :  gaue  them  orders  to  tell  their  fiiends  how  kind  we  were  to  them,  biding 
them  doe  the  like  to  ours.  Also  if  they  were  for  peace  to  come  to  goodraan 
SmaWs,  att  Barwick,  within  14  days,  who  would  attend  to  discourse  thorn ; 
then  we  came  away  with  our  own  five  captiues,  [English  that  they  had  de- 
livered,] and  nine  of  theirs."* 

In  the  same  letter  we  are  infbrmed  that  amonff  these  prisoners  were 
Kankamagtu^a  wife  and  fbur  children.  His  brotber-m-law  yyns  taken,  but  he 
**  ran  away  fi^m  them."  Among  the  slain  was  Kanknmagtu^a  own  sister.  A 
girl  was  brought  away  whose  fiither  and  mother  had  been  slain  before  her 
eyes.  Two  of  the  children  of  Worombo  were  also  among  the  prisoners,  all  of 
whom  were  carried  to  Pli mouth.  This  expedition  upon  the  Androscoggin 
was  on  Sunday,  14  September,  1690. 

A  few  days  after  this,  Churdi  landed  at  Casco,  where  the  Indians  fell  upon 
him  hv  surprise,  and  were  not  beaten  off  for  some  time,  and  then  only  by 
hard  fighting.  This  was  on  the  21  September.  Church  had  seven  men  killed 
and  24  wounded,  two  of  whom  died  m  a  day  or  two  after.  The  Indians  who 
made  this  attack  were  probably  led  by  Kankamagui  and  fforombo, 

HoPEHOOo  was  a  chief  nearly  as  celebrated,  and  as  much  detested  in  his 
time,  as  the  chiefs  of  whom  we  have  just  spoken.  He  was  chief  of  the  tribe 
of  the  Kennebecks  generally  known  as  the  Nerigwoks.  He  was  the  son  of 
Robinhood,  a  sachem  of  whom  we  have  spoken  in  a  former  chapter.  Accord- 
ing to  some  writers  Hopehood  was  also  known  by  the  name  frohmi>a.\  The 
carecjt  of  his  warlike  exploits  was  long  and  bloody.  Our  first  notice  of  him 
IS  in  PkUif^s  war,  at  the  attack  of  a  house  at  Newichewannok,  since  Berwick, 
in  Maine.  Fifteen  persons,  all  women  and  children,  were  in  the  house,  and 
Hopthoody  with  one  only  beside  himself  Andrew  of  Saco,  whom  we  have  be- 
fore mentioned  as  an  accomplice  with  Symon,  thought  to  surprise  them,  and 
but  for  the  timely  discovery  of  their  approach  by  a  young  woman  within, 
would  have  effected  their  purpose.  She  fastened  and  held  the  door,  while 
all  the  others  escaped  unobserved.  Hopehood  and  his  companion  hewed 
down  the  door,  and  knocked  the  girl  on  the  head,  and,  otherwise  wounding 
her,  left  her  for  dead.  They  took  two  children,  which  a  ff'uce  had  kept  from 
escaping.  One  they  killed,  the  other  they  carried  off  alive.  The  young 
woman  recovered,  and  was  entirely  well  afterwards. 

One  of  the  most  important  actions  in  which  Hopdu>od  was  enraged  was 
that  against  Salmon  Falls  in  New  Hampshire,  which  is  minutely  detailed  by 
Charlevoix,  fVom  whose  history  we  translate  as  fbllows.  Three  expeditions  had 
been  set  on  foot  by  Governor  FhmUnaCy  the  troops  for  which  had  been  raised 
at  three  places,  Montreal,  Three  Rivera,  and  Quebeck.  Those  raised  at 
Three  Rivers  were  ordered  against  New  England ;  and  such  was  the  insig- 
nificance of  that  place,  that  but  52  men  could  be  raised,  including  5  Algon- 
quins  and  20  Sokokis :  these  Indians  had  lately  returned  fVom  an  eastern 
expedition.    They  had  at  their  head  one  of  the  ofiicers*  of  the  colony,  to 

*  Manuscript  letter  written  at  the  time  by  Churchy  and  sent  to  Governor  iHnckUtf  of 
Plimouih. 

t  HarrUf  in  hit  Voya|res,  ii.  303,  who  sajrs  be  was  a  Huron ;  but  as  be  cites  no  autboiitfoi| 
are  know  not  how  he  came  by  his  iuformation. 
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whom  could  be  intrusted  the  execution  of  an  enterprise  of  such  a  nature, 
with  the  greatest  coniidence ;  such  is  the  testiinonv  which  Ck)uiit  FrorUenae 
gave  in  a  letter  which  he  wrote  at  the  time  to  M.  at  SeigneUof,  Tliat  officer 
waj  the  Sieur  HarUL  In  the  small  company  which  he  commanded,  he  had 
three  of  his  sons  and  two  of  bis  nephews ;  viz.  The  Sieur  Crtvier,  Lord 
of  S.  Prancoi$^  and  the  Sieur  QaJUn/dauL 

He  leit  Three  Rivers  the  28  January  1690,  proceeding  direetly  south  into 
the  country,  leaving  Lake  Champlain  to  his  left,  then  turning  to  the  east,  and 
after  a  ion^  and  rugged  march  he  arrived  on  the  27  *  March,  near  Salmon 
Falls,!  which  he  hs^  reconnoitred  by  his  spies.  He  then  divided  his  men 
into  three  companies ;  the  first,  composed  of  15  men,  was  ordered  to  attack 
a  laige  fortified  house.  The  second,  consisting  of  11  men,  viras  ordered  to 
seize  upon  a  fort,  defended  by  four  bastions,  xhe  third,  which  Herid  com- 
manded in  person,  marched  to  attack  a  still  greater  fort,  which  was  defended 
by  cannon.  All  was  executed  with  a  conduct  and  bravery  which  astonished 
the  English,  who  made  at  first  stout  resistance ;  but  they  could  not  with- 
stand the  fire  of  the  assailants :  the  bravest  were  cut  to  pieces,  |  and  the 
^o^i,  to  the  number  of  54,  were  made  pnsoneni  of  war.  It  cost  the  victors 
but  one  Frenchman,  who  had  his  thiffh  broken,  and  who  died  the  next  day : 
27  houses  were  reduced  to  ashes,  and  2000  §  domestic  animals  perished  in 
the  bams,  which  had  been  set  on  fire. 

Salmon  Fulls  was  but  six  leagues  firom  a  great  town  called  PascataquaJ| 
trout  whence  men  enough  might  be  sent  to  swallow  up  Hertd,  and  cut  on 
Ids  retreat  In  fact,  upon  the  evening  of  the  same  day  two  savages  gave 
notice  Uiat  200  H  English  were  advancing  to  attack  thenu  Hartel  expected 
it,  and  bad  taken  his  measures  to  frustrate  those  of  his  enemy.  He  drew 
up  his  men  in  order  of  battle  upon  the  edge  of  a  river,**  over  which  there 
was  a  very  narrow  bridge,  one  extremity  of  which  he  had  secured,  and  it 
WIS  impossible  for  the  English  to  come  upon  him  at  any  other  point  They, 
however,  attempted  it,  despising  the  small  numbers  of  the  French,  whom 
they  engaged  with  great  confidence.  HerUl  sufiered  them  to  advance  with- 
out firing  a  gun,  imd  all  at  once  fell  upon  them,  sword  in  hand ;  8  were 
killed  and  10  wounded  in  the  first  shock,  and  the  rest  fled  with  precipita- 
tioii.  ff  He  lost  in  this  encounter  the  brave  Oevter,  his  nephew,  and  one  of 
the  Sokokis.  La  Fresmert,  his  elder  son,  vras  shot  in  the  Knee ;  the  scar  of 
which  wound  he  bore  for  50  years.  H 

As  HerUl  §§  was  returning  to  Canada,  be  fell  in  with  another  party  of  his 
countrymen,  which  proved  to  be  that  raised  at  Quebec,  before  mentioned, 
under  M,  dt  Parhm^^  ||||-  and  with  him  agreed  upon  an  expeditiou  against 

*  fMhtav.  Hist  N.  H.  i.  13S.  following  Mather,  Magmilia,  rii.  68,  dates  this  affair  18 
Marrb .  itiere  it  in  reality  do  error,  mllowiiig  for  ttie  diflereiice  of  style,  (except  one  day ;)  the 
ei  baviii|{  adopted  tiie  Greguffiaa  nieihod,  which  the  French  had.- 


Bofluib  not  yet  bavins  adopted  tae  Greguriaa  method,  which  the  Frenco  had. — tfee  Book  11. 
C4r.  li. 
i  Pr^s  i2*une  hourmde  Ang^se.  appeflAe  S^mtnteU. 


t  Ahotii  SO  were  killed,  according  to  Belknap,  Hist.  N.  H.  i.  1SZ, 

\  Vhartevatx  has  been  miscunyirued  by  some  autbors,  and  made  to  say  SOOO  head  of  cattle 
were  bumed.-^::)ee  WUliamMony  Hist.  Maine,  i.  619,  who  probably  did  not  refer  to  the  text  of 
Ckarieroix^  or  perhaps  used  an  exceptionable  translatioa.  "  Deux mUUpkcesde  belaU  peru 
rmt  dans  Ut  etabie$,  ok  Pan  aroit  mis  U/euJ*    NomteUe  France,  ii.  61. 

I  Scroeniels  n'etoit  qu'i  six  lieuM  d'une  asses  grotse  boufgaoe  de  la  NouveJIe  Angleterre, 
Domm^  Pescadoun.    ^omrelle  France^  ii.  61. 

r  "  About  140  men.''    Betknap,  u.  !«. 

••  Woosier's  River,  in  Berwick.    Bid. 

ft  The  Cnflish  advanced  with  ^reat  intrepidity,  and  a  warm  engupement  ensued,  which 
laMed  till  night.  wb<*n  they  retired  with  the  loss  of  R>ur  or  five  killed.    J&id. 

tt  Tlie  English,  alihough  warned  by  the  fate  of  Schenectaday,  "  drcami,"  says  Mather^ "  that 
while  the  deep  snow  of  the  winter  continued,  they  were  safe  enough :  but  this  proved  as  vain 
as  a  dream  of  a  dry  mmmer.  On  March  18,  the  French  and  Indians,  beinf  half  one,  half 
f other,  half  Iiidianised  French,  and  half  Frenchified  Indians,  commanded  by  Monsieur  Artel 
and  Hoop- Hood,  fell  suddenly  upon  Salmon-falls,''  6lc.    Magrudiaf  vii.  68. 

4}  The  English  called  him  Artei,  as  his  name  was  pronounced.    See  Ma^pialia,  ibid. 

J I  The  French  wrote  English  names  queer  enough,  but  really  I  should  be  sadiv  puxsled  to 
tell  which  should  laugh  at  the  other :  however,  modem  writers  should  n^t  copy  old  errors  of 
inorance.  It  is  easy  to  see  how  we  come  by  the  name  of  Bumejft  ia  our  Histories  of  Nem 
tugUmi.'.^S^  Hist.  Maine,  i.  621. 
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Casco.  As  Pwineuf  marehM  throagfa  the  country  of  tbo  Abenakis,  manr 
of  tfiem  joined  hiiii,  aud  he  came  into  the  neighborhood  of  Casc^  accoro- 
ing  to  the  French  account,  on  the  25  May.  On  the  following  night,  he  pre- 
pared an  ambuflh,  and  towards  morning  an  Engliahinan  fell  into  it  and  was 
killed.  The  Indiana  then  raised  the  war-whoop,  and  about  noon  50  English 
inarched  out  from  the  garrison  to  learn  what  was  the  occasion  of  it ;  they 
made  no  discovery  untiT  they  were  within  a  few  paces  of  the  anilHish,  when 
they  were  fired  upon ;  and  before  they  could  resist  were  (alien  upon  by  the 
French  aud  Indians  with  their  swords  and  tomahawks  with  great  slaughter : 
but  four  escaped,  and  these  were  badly  wounded. 

Tlie  Euelish  seeing  now  they  most  stand  a  siege,  abandoned  four  ganv 
9ons,  and  SX  retired  into  one,  which  was  provided  with  cannon.  Before  tliese 
were  abandoned,  an  attack  was  made  upon  one  of  them,  in  which  the 
French  were  repulsed,  with  the  loss  of  one  Indian  killed  and  one  French- 
man wounded.  Portnevf  began  now  to  doubt  of  his  ability  to  take  Oisco, 
foaring  the  issue ;  for  his  commission  only  ordered  him  to  lay  waste  the 
GngliSi  settlements,  and  not  to  attempt  fortified  places ;  but  in  this  dilemma 
Ht^  and  Hopehooo  arrived.*  It  was  now  determined  to  press  the  siege. 
In  the  deserted  forts  they  found  all  the  necessary  tools  for  carrying  on  Uie 
work,  and  they  began  a  mine  within  50  foet  of  the  fort,  under  a  steep  hank, 
which  entirely  protected  them  from  its  guns.  The  English  became  dis- 
couraged, and  on  the  28  f  May  surrendered  themselves  prisoners  of  war. 
There  were  70  men,  and  probably  a  much  greater  number  of  women  and 
children.  All  of  whom,  except  Captain  Ann^,  who  commanded  the  garrison, 
and  three  or  four  others,  were  given  up  to  the  Indians,  who  murdered  most 
of  them  in  their  cruel  manner;  and  if  the  accounts  be  true,  Hopehood 
excelled  all  other  savages  in  acts  of  cruel^.  In  the  course  of  the  same 
month,  with  a  small  party  he  fell  upon  Fox  Point,  in  New  Hampshire,  killed 
about  fourteen  persons,  and  carried  awav  six,  affer  burning  several  bouses. 
This  was  as  easily  done,  says  Cothn  Mather^  |  *^  as  to  have  spoiled  an  ordinary 
hen-roosL**  Two  companies  of  English  soon  collected  and  pursued  them ; 
came  up  with  them,  killed  some,  and  recovered  considerable  plunder.  In 
this  action  Hopehood  was  wounded,  and  lost  his  pin.  § 

Many  were  the  homd  acts  of  barbarity  inflicted  on  the  prisoners  taken 
at  this  time.  Not  long  ailer  this,  Hopehood  went  to  the  westward,  **•  with  a 
design,  says  Mather,  to  bewitch  another  crew  at  A<^tiadocta  into  his  assist- 
ance.** The  Indians  of  Canada  and  the  Five  Nations  vrere  then  at  war, 
and  he  bein^  in  their  country,  was  met  by  some  of  the  Canada  Indians, 
who,  taking  him  to  be  of  the  Iroquois  nation,  slew  him  and  many  of  his 
companions.  He  had  been  once  a  captive  to  the  E^lish,  and  served  a  time 
in  Boston  as  a  slave.  There  appears  to  have  been  another  Nerigwok  chief 
of  the  same  name,  who  treatea  with  Governor  DudUy  at  Casco,  in  1703.  i 

We  have,  in  narrating  the  events  in  the  life  of  Madokawcmdo,  noticed  the 
voyage  of  Major  Wcddron  to  the  eastern  coaift  of  Maine,  which  was  at  die 
close  of  PkUip^s  war.  How  much  treacheiy  was  manifested  at  that  time  bv 
the  Indians,  which  caused  the  English  to  massacre  many  of  them,  we  sliafl 
not  take  upon  us  to  declare ;  yet  this  we  should  bear  in  mind,  that  we  have 
only  the  account  of  those  who  performed  the  tragedy,  and  not  that  of  those 
who  suffered  in  it 

Captain  Charles  Frost,  of  Kittery,  was  with  WaUron  upon  that  en)editioii, 
and,  next  to  him,  a  principal  actor  in  it ;  and,  like  him,  was  killed  by  the 
Indians  afterwards.  ||  Mr.  Hubbard  gives  this  account  of  his  taking  a  noted 
warrior  as  follows : — *^  Cant  Frost  seized  an  Indian  called  Meguimeway,  a 
notorious  rogue,  that  had  been  in  arms  at  Connecticut  last  June,  at  the  fiuls, 

*  Madoknwando  was  also  at  the  taking  of  Casco,  as  were  the  Doners  aad  the  Higtieft 
[Higgiiitf]  Captain  Davis's  Nar.  in  3  Coll.  Mas.  Hist.  Soc.  104, 5. — Hopehood  bad  been  takes 
pritoner,  and  held  as  a  hostage,  with  about  a  dozen  others,  and  was  set  at  liberty  by  Andro^t 
some  time  before,     ibid. 

I  This  ai^rees  with  the  Enj^ixh  accounts,  abating  10  days,  as  observed  in  a  Bote  oa  the  last  page. 

iMa^alia  Christ  Americana,  b.  vii.  73. 
''An  heathen  Indian  would  rather  part  with  his  head  than  with  bis  goaL**    Lmkidf  ii.  SH 
At  his  native  place,  4  July,  1697.    M8.  Utter  of. John  Farmer,  E$q. 
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■nd  saw  diat  brave  and  reaoliite  Capt  Turner^  when  he  was  slain  ahoaC 
Green  River;  and  helped  to  kill  Thomas  Bracket*  at  Casco,  [llth]  Aii^st 
last,  [167().]  And  with  the  help  of  Lieut  Mdtery  according  to  the  nwjor^ 
order,  earned  him  aboard  ^  then*  vessel  **  Bv  this  time,^  the  sante  author 
continues,  *<8onie  of  the  soldiers  were  got  asnore,  and  instantly,  acconling 
to  their  major's  command,  pursued  the  enemy  towards  their  canoes.  In  the 
chase,  several  of  the  enemy  were  slain,  vrhose  bodies  these  [soldiers]  Ibund 
at  their  return,  to  the  number  of  seven ;  amonm  whom  was  Mattahandoy 
the  sacamore,  with  an  old  powow,  to  whom  the  Devil  had  revealed,  as  some- 
times he  did  to  SonUy  that  on  the  same  day  he  should  be  with  him  ;  for  he 
had  a  little  before  told  the  Indians,  that  vnthin  two  days  the  English  would 
come  and  kill  them  all,  which  was  at  the  very  same  time  verified  upon 
himself*  Here  we  must  acknowledge,  notwithstanding  our  grtat  respect 
for  this  author,  that  his  commentary  upon  that  passage  was  rather  gratuitous. 
He  might  have  considered  that  Sauls  amonr  the  English  would  not  be  want- 
ing of  whom  parallels  might  be  made.  Inoeed,  the  historian  of  Kanhamc^us 
might  say  the  DtvU  was  less  deceitful  with  this  powwow  than  he  was  after- 
wwds  in  the  case  of  Major  Waldron, 

The  English  took  much  plunder  fix>m  the  Indians  at  this  time,  among 
i^ich  were  about  1000  lbs.  of  dried  beef,  and  various  other  commodities. 
MmmneuH:^,  af^er  having  fiJlen  into  their  bands  as  we  have  stated,  was  shot 
wi&Hit  ceremony. 


CHAPTER  IX. 

BoKASCZs — Treachery  of  the  wkiUs  Uneards  him — Is  immisoned  at  Boston — Saves 
the  life  of  a  female  captive — Captures  Saco — Is  /n//«/---AKRVHAwiRvrABEMT — 
His  capture  tmd  deatk — Eoeremst — Seized  at  Pemmaquid — Barbarously  mtir- 
dered — Treachery  of  Chuhb — Its  requital — Captain  Tom — Surprises  Hampton — 
Dour — His  fort  captured  byColonel  Church — Eventsof  Church's  expedition — Captain 
Smifo — Treats  unth  the  English  at  Casco-^ His  speech — Wattanummon — Captain 
Samuel — His  fight  at  Damaris  Cove — Hkoah — One  of  the  name  barbarously  dO" 
stroijed  by  the  tekites — Mooo — WesOtrook  bums  Kerigwok — Some  account  of  the 
Jesuit  Rasle — MouUon*s  expeditioH  to  Jferigiook^Death  if  Mo^g — Death  of  Father 
Baste — M'otice  of  MouUon — Charlevoix's  account  of  this  affair — Paugus — Bounty 
^ered  fdr  Indian  scalps — Captain  John  Loveiem's  first  expedition — His  second 
maUfor  Indians — Falls  in  with  PkV ova— Fights  Aim,  and  is  stain^Partieulars  of 
the  affair — Incidents— Songs  composed  on  the  event. 

We  win  continue  here  our  catalogue  of  eminent  chiefs  of  the  east,  which, 
tliough  a  remote  section,  has  no  less  claim  than  any  other ;  and  the  first  of 
tbem  which  we  shall  introduce  was  called,  by  the  whites, 

BoMAZERif,  who  was  a  sachem  of  a  tribe  of  the  Canibas,  or  Kennebecks^ 
whose  residence  was  at  an  ancient  seat  of  sagamores,  upon  a  river  bearing 
their  name,  at  a  place  called  ATorridgewoek,  f  Whether  Bomazeen  were  the 
leader  in  the  attack  upon  Oyster  River  in  New  Hampshire,  Groton  in  Massa- 
chusetts, and  many  other  places,  about  the  year  16SM,  we  cannot  determine, 
bat  Hutchinson  says  he  was  ^a  principal  actor  in  the  carnage  upon  th« 

*  He  was  hrotfaer  to  AnthonUj  and  was  killed  tbe  11  August,  as  we  have  mentioned  in  our 
arc«uB(  of  Symon.  These  Indiaos,  or  some  of  their  party  [that  captured  Anthony  Bracket] 
went  over  upon  the  neck,  where  they  shot  John  Munfov  and  haae  Wakely.  Thrive  mien,  whe 
were  going  to  reap  at  Anthony  Brarifce<'«,  having  hearff  from  Mtotfoy  an<<  IVakflyoCihe  trans- 
ariioa  there,  kfi  ibem  lo  return,  when,  hearing  t&  guns,  they  tumeil  towards  Thomas  Bracket's, 
who  Kved  near  Clark's  Poiut,  where  they  had  left  their  canoe,  having  probably  crossed  over 
from  Porpooduck.  Here  they  saw  Tliomas  Bracket  shot  down,  and  his  wife  and  children 
taken ;  thej  then  made  their  e«cape  to  Murray's  garrison,  at  the  lower  end  of  the  neck,  which 
bad  become  a  place  of  refuge.  Willis's  Hist.  Portland,  i.  144.— This  was  an  extensive  depre- 
dation, 34  persons  having  b«en  killed  and  carried  into  captivity. 

t  T^erigwok  is  believed  to  be  the  most  proper  way  or  spelling  the  name  of  this  place,  at 
agreeing  nest  with  its  ortho«py ;  at  least,  with  that  heard  at  and  in  the  vicinity  of  it,  at  tint 
4ay,  as  prononnced  by  the  oldest  inhabitants.  It  is  a  delightfiii  place,  and  will  be  fboBd  di^ 
diaicnbed. 
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English,"  after  the  treaty  which  he  had  made  with  Governor  Pkipi^  in  169GL 
In  16(M,  he  came  to  the  fort  at  Pemmaquid  with  a  flag  of  truce,  and  was 
treacherously  seized  by  those  who  commanded,  and  sent  prisoner  to  Boston, 
where  he  remained  some  months,  in  a  loathsome  prison.  In  1706,  new  bar- 
barities were  conmiitted.  Chehnsford,  Sudbury,  Groton,  Exeter,  Dover,  and 
many  otlier  places,  siifllered  more  or  less.*  Many  captives  were  taken  and 
carried  to  Canada,  and  many  killed  on  the  way.  A  pcKDr  woman,  one  Rebecca 
Taylor^  who  had  arrived  at  the  River  St  Lawrence,  was  about  to  be  hanged 
by  lier  master,  an  ^  overgrown  Indian,"  named  Smpson,  The  limb  of  the 
tree  on  which  he  was  executing  his  purpose  gave  way,  and,  while  he  was 
making  a  second  attempt,  Bornazeen  happened  to  be  passing,  and  res- 
cued her. 

We  hear  of  him  just  after  the  death  of  Arruhawikwaherniy  in  October, 
17]0,  when  he  fell  upon  Saco  with  60  or  70  men,  and  killed  several  people, 
and  carried  away  some  captives.  He  is  mentioned  as  a  **  notorious  fellow," 
and  yet  but  few  of  his  acts  are  upon  record.  Some  time  after  the  peace  of 
1701,  it  seemed  to  be  confirmed  by  the  appearance  of  Bomaxeen^  and  another 
principal  chief,  who  said  the  French  friars  were  urging  them  to  break  their 
union  with  the  Enfflish,  ^  hd  thai  they  had  made  no  tmprtuion  on  them^for 
they  were  as  firm  as  me  mountainSy  and  mould  conHnue  so  as  long  as  the  sun  and 
moon  endured,^  On  peace  being  made  known  to  the  Indians,  as  having  taken 
place  between  the  French  and  English  nations,  they  came  into  Casco,  with 
a  flaff  of  truce,  and  soon  afier  concluded  a  treaty  at  Portsmouth,  N.  H., 
dated  13  July,  171(*).    Bomazeen^s  name  and  mark  are  to  this  treaty. 

When  Captain  Moutton  was  sent  up  to  Nerigwok,  in  1724,  they  fell  in  with 
Bornazeen  about  Taconnet,  where  they  shot  him  as  he  was  escaping  through 
the  river.  Near  the  town  of  Nerigwok,  his  wife  and  daughter  were,  in  a 
barbarous  manner,  fired  upon,  the  daughter  killed,  and  the  mother  taken. 

We  purposely  omit  Dr.  C\  Mathers  account  of  BomazeetCs  conversatioo 
with  a  minister  of  lioston,  while  a  prisoner  there,  which  amounts  to  little 
else  than  his  recounting  some  of  the  extravagant  notions  which  the  French 
of  Canada  had  made  many  Indians  believe,  to  their  ffreat  detriment,  as  he 
laid ;  as  that  Jes%jts  Christ  was  a  French  man,  and  the  Vii^rin  Mary  a  French 
woman  ;  that  the  French  gave  them  poison  to  drink,  to  inflame  them  against 
the  English,  which  made  mem  run  mad.  We  hear  of  others,  who,  to  excite 
them  against  tlie  English,  endeavored  to  make  them  beUeve,  among  other 
absurdities,  that  they  put  Jesus  Chrisi  to  death  in  London. 

Arruhawikwabemt,  iust  mentioned,  was  a  sachem  of  the  same  tribe,  and 
was  said  to  be  of  Norridgewock  also.  We  can  find  but  very  few  narticulars 
of  him,  hut,  from  the  fate  he  met  with,  it  is  presumed  he  had  been  very 
instrumental  in  continuing  or  bringing  about  tne  eastern  war  of  1710L  In 
that  year.  Colonel  fVaiton  made  an  expedition  to  the  eastern  coast  of  Maine 
with  170  men.  As  they  were  encamped  upon  an  island,  the  tmioke  of  their 
fires  decoyed  some  of  the  Indians  into  their  hands,  among  whom  was  Arrur 
hawikwabemL  PenhaUow  says,  he  was  **  an  active,  bold  fellow,  and  one  of  an 
tmdnunted  spirit ;  for  when  they  asked  him  several  questions,  he  made  them 
DO  reply,  ana  when  they  threatened  him  with  death,  he  lau/rhed  at  it  with  oon- 
iempt !  At  which  they  delivered  him  up  unto  our  friendly  Indiana,  who  soon 
became  his  executioners.  But  when  the  squaw  saw  the  deatiny  of  her 
husband,  she  became  more  flexible,  and  freely  discovered  where  each  party 
of  them  encamped."  The  savage  perpetrators  of  this  act  called  themselves 
Christian  warriors!  and  it  must  be  acknowledged  that  civilization  gains 
nothing  in  contrasting  the  conduct  of  the  whites,  under  Waiton^  and  that 
of  Bomxzeen  towards  a  captive,  just  related. 

Egeremet,  as  we  have  seen,  was  chief  sachem  of  Kennebeck  in  1^0, 
and  his  principal  residence  appears  to  have  been  at  Mac  bias.  This  chie( 
and  Hoprquin,  with  three  or  four  others,  having  been  invited  to  a  conferenc<'  at 
Pemmaquid,  were  treacherously  murdered  there,  16  February,  1696.  Their 
seizure  and  mimier  could  not  have  been  outdone,  by  the  greatest  barbarians. 

*  Bomaxemm^  supposed  to  have  led  the  panvthat  auarked  the  south  part  of  Oyster  River, 
warn  Durham,  iu  which  10  persons  were  killed.    This  wm  on  27  April. 
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Ibr  fthblcmiefls ;  and  we  shall  learn  that  its  author  paid  for  it  in  dae  timt 
with  his  hfe.  We  are  not  disposed  to  add  to  transactions  which  are  !■ 
themselves  sufficiently  horrible,  out  we  will  venture  to  give  the  account  as 
we  find  it  in  Dr.  C  Maiket^s  decennium  Ituiuosum : —  * 

"  Let  us,  before  the  year  be  quite  gone,  see  some  vengeance  taken  upon 
the  heads  in  the  house  of  the  wicked.  Know  then,  reader,  that  Capt  March 
petitioning  to  be  dismissed  Grom  his  command  of  the  fort  at  Pemmaquid, 
one  C^wb  succeeded  him.  This  Chub  found  an  opportuni^,  in  a  pretty 
(hubbed  manner,  to  kill  the  famous  Edgeremei  and  Abenquid,  a  couple  of 
prmcipal  sagamores,  with  one  or  two  other  Indians,  on  a  Lord's  day.  Some 
that  well  enough  liked  the  thing  which  was  now  done,  did  not  altogether 
like  the  manntr  of  doing  it,  because  there  was  a  pretence  of  treatu  between 
Chub  and  the  sagamores,  whereof  he  took  his  advantage  to  lay  violent  hands 
on  them.** 

Thus  the  manner  is  seen  in  which  this  horrid  and  cold-blooded  act  is 
related ! !  Few  are  the  instances  that  we  meet  with  in  history,  where  Indian 
treachery^  as  it  is  termed,  can  go  before  this.  The  reverend  author  adds,  **  If 
there  were  any  unfair  dealing  (which  I  know  not)  in  this  action  of  Chvih^ 
there  will  be  another  February  not  far  o^  wherein  the  avengers  of  blood  will 
take  their  satisfaction.^  Bv  this  innuendo,  what  befell  Captain  Chubb  after- 
wards  is  understood,  and  of  which  we  shall  presently  ^ve  an  account 

The  point  of  land  called  TVotPs  Necky  in  Woolwich,  in  the  state  of  Maine^ 
was  sold,  in  1685,  by  Egertmet  and  several  other  sachems.  In  1693,  on  the 
11  August,  with  12  other  chiefs,  he  made  a  treaty  f  with  Sir  William  Phips^  at 
Pemmaquid,  to  which  their  names  stood  as  fbliows,  and  without  marks,  in 
the  printed  account 

EoeXREMETT.  WsBXNXS. 

Madockawando.  Awaksomeck. 

Wassambomet  o^  Nbridf^wodL  Robih  Donet. 

WxnoBsoN  <^  Tteofnndy  m  behaff  Madaumbis. 

^  MOXUS.  pAqUAHARET,  alia»  NATHARDBb 

KxTTBRRAMOois  of  Ncorridgtoock,  John  Homybrook. 

AHAifquiD  of  PenobiooL  John  Bagatawawongo,  aUas 

BoMASEBN.  Sheepscott  John. 

NiTAMEMET.  PhilL  Dunsskis,  SquaWf  in- 

terpreters. 

Before  this,  in  1691,  ''New  England  being  auite  out  of  breath,**  says  IXtl 
C  Mather,  a  treaty,  or  truce,  was  entered  into  oetween  the  eastern  sachenm* 
and  Messrs.  Hutchinson  and  Toumsend,  of  Boston,  and  others  of  the  eastern  * 
coast,  at  Sagadahock.    Here  ten  captives  were  given  up  by  them,  and  the* 
En^ish  gave  up  eight  captive  Indians.    One  was  a  woman  by  the  name  of 
iiuS,  who  had  been  of  great  service  to  them,  having  written    letters    on; 
various  occasions,  such  as  their  affidrs  required,  and  with  whom  they  re- 
gretted ^uch  to  part    Another  was  ATathaniel  WfMe,  who  had  been  boimd^ 
and  tortured  in  a  wretched  manner.    His  ears  were  cut  of^  and,  instead  of 
ibod,  he  was  forced  to  eat  them,  after  which,  but  for  this  time  y  treaty,  the- 
sentence  of  burning  would  have  been   executed  upon  him.    This   truce 
stipulated  that  no  hurt  should  be  done  the  f^lish  until  May,  1692,  and  that, 
on  the  first  of  that  moudi,  they  would  deliver,  at  Wells,  all  English,  captives- 
in  their  hands,  and,  in  the  mean  thsie,  would  inform  of  any  plots  that  they 
miffht  know  of  the  French  against  the  English.    Egeremet  being  the  chief 
sacnenif  and  most  forward  in  this  business.  Dr.  McStier  utters  his  contempt 
for  him  by  saying,  ''To  this  instrument  weoe  set  Xh^paws  of  Egeremd^  and' 
i[ve  more  of  their  sagamores  and  noblemen/'  t 

This  treaty  may  be  seen  at  length  in  the  Collections  of  the  Mass.  Hist  Soc, 
but  is  dated  one  year  earlier  than  it  is  in  the  Masnalia.    The  fact  that  it  was. 
made  upon  the  water,  as  Dr.  C  Mather  says,  and  as  we  have  quoted  in  the 
life  of  McuMtawandOf  appear^  from  the  last  paragraph  of  that  inatnimenti. 

*  Magnalia,  b.  vii.  89.  t  It  may  be  seen  b  the  Magnolia,  vii.  85. 

1  Mariialia  Cbritt  Americana,  book  rn,  art.  zzriii.  p.  94. 
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which  18  in  these  words : — **  Signed  and  sealed  interchangeaWy,  npon  ttte 
Water,  in  canoes,  at  Sackatehocl^  u>ktn  iht  wind  hlew.^  It  wjis  headed,  **  At  a 
treaty  of  peace  with  the  eastward  Indian  enemy  sagamores.'*  The  other  ^Vq 
•achems,  beside  Egenmd^  were  Toaudmut,  Watwnbomiy  ffatombamet,  Wciwnbt, 
\WQTombo9^  and  Joiin  Hatddns^  [or  Kankamagns,]  The  places  for  which  they 
stipulated  are,  according  to  the  treaty,  **'  PennecooK,Winnepi8seockeege,  Ossepe, 
Pi^ocket,  Amoscongen,  Pechepscut,  Kennebeck  River,  and  aU  oraer  places 
•djaceut,  within  the  territory  and  dominions  of  the  above-narned  sagamores.** 
rhe  witnesses  were,  DewandOf  [the  same  called  Miwandoy  by  PenJuMotb^ 
probably,]  JS/ed  Higorij  John  JMrn^  jr.,  and  Jstathanid  JSUkn, 

The  next  year,  Egatmd  was  with  Madokawcmdo,  Moxus,  and  a  body  of 
French  under  Lahrocrt,  and  made  the  notable  attach  upon  the  garrison  at 
Wells,  which  will  be  found  recorded  in  the  last  chapter. 

We  will  now  inform  the  reader  of  the  wretched  fate  of  Captain  Pasco  C%u&. 
It  was  not  long  after  he  committed  the  bloody  deed  of  killing  the  Indian  sas- 
flmores,  before  he  and  the  fort  were  taken  by  the  French  and  Indians,  ne 
was  exchanged,  and  returned  to  Boston,  where  he  suffered  much  disgracs 
£)r  his  treachery  with  the  Indians.*  He  lived  at  Andover  in  Massachusetts, 
where  about  30  Indians  made  an  attack  in  1698,  on  22  February,  in  which 
he,  with  others,  was  killed,  and  ^ve  were  captivated.  It  was  not  thought  that 
they  expected  to  find  him  there ;  but  when  they  found  they  had  killed  him, 
It  gave  them  as  much  joy,  says  Hutchinsonj  ^  as  the  destruction  of  a  whole 
town,  because  thev  had  taken  their  beloved  vengeance  of  him  for  his  perfidy 
and  barbarity  to  their  countrymen.''  They  shot  him  through  several  times 
afler  he  was  dead. 

In  his  characteristic  style,  Mr.  OUbmxon  speaks  of  this  eventf  He  says, 
^  Nor  must  we  fbrget  Chub,  the  false  w«etch  who  surrendered  Pemmaquid 
Fort  The  governor  kept  him  ander  examination  some  time  at  Boston,  and 
then  dismissed  him.  As  he  was  going  to  his  bouse,  at  Andover,  ^le  Indians 
surprised  him  and  his  wife,  and  massacred  thera ;  a  just  reward  of  his  trea- 
sml"  The  author,  we  thiidc,  should  have  added,  according  to  the  jurispru- 
dence of  savages.  ' 

The  most  finvorafole  seceunt  g^en  of  the  conduct  of  Ckvh,  and  indeed  the 
only  one,  fotlows :  ^  An  Indian  sagamore's  son  appeared  with  a  flag  ef  tmoe,  «md 
Capt  Ckub  went  out  to  &em  without  arms,  man  for  man.  An  Indian  asked  for 
rum  and  tobacco:  the  captain  said,  *Ab;  t^  is  Sabhaih  day,^  They  said, 
*  fFe  voUl  have  mm,  or  toe  wiu  have  nan  and  you  ioo»  Two  Indians  laid  hold  on 
the  captain.  Tlien  he  called  to  his  men,  to  fkll  on,  for  God's  sake.  Then  he 
made  signs  to  his  men,  to  come  from  tiie  fort  One  of  the  English  had  a 
hatchet  imder  his  coat,  took  it  out  and  killed  an  Indian ;  and  then  ours 
killed  two  more  Indians,  and  took  another  alive,  and  woundrd  anodier,  sup- 
posed mortally.  Then  many  of  the  enemy  came  near  to  the  EngHi^,  who 
retreated  all  safe  to  the  fort"  % 

There  was  another  sacamore  of  the  same  name,  noticed  in  the  foHowing 
iirars  with  the  eastern  Indians,  who  was  fnendly  to  the  whites ;  it  was  proba- 
cy he  who  sometimes  bore  the  name  of  Moxus, 


*•  Harriet  Voyages,  ii.  306,  (ed.  1764,)  says  Ckttb  was  arre^led  by  Colonel  Oedney,  ysho 
4i«)t  east  with  throe  ships  of  war,  on  hearing  of  the  surrender  of  the  fort,  and  that  no  Freaich  «r 
^dians  could  be  found ;  that  aAer  he  strengtlieoed  the  garrison,  he  returned  home. 

**  Col.  Gednof  had  been  bv  land  with  500  men,  lo  secure  ihe  eastern  frontiers.  Finding  tbe 
.^iiemy  gonenbe  stren^ened  the  garrisons,  which  were  not  taken.  He  also  arrested  Pasc9 
Chulmf  for  surrendering  Pemaquid  Fort,  vyhile  under  bis  command  in  July-,  and  had  hun 
broufffat  to  Boston.  Here  Captain  C$uNf  was  confined,  till  it  was  decided  that  he  should 
lose  his  commission,  and  not  be  eli^ble  for  any  other.  This  unfortunate  man,  with  bts  wife 
Hannah,  and  three  others,  were  kilwd  by  the  uidiaiis  at  Aadover,  Feb.  22,  }b98."  Mm,  Mr, 
FeWt  AmtaU  of  SaUm, 

A  naval  force  was  sent  at  the  same  time  j  hence  the  accounts  are  not  altogether  irrecofi> 
cHable.    Three  men-bf-war  were  sent  out  in  pursuit  of  the  French.  "  but  meeting  with  coa- 
Hnry  winds,  they  could  never  get  sLrbt  of  tbem.^'    Neal,  His.  N.  Eng.  ii.  651. 
t  British  Empire  in  America,  i.  77,  78. 

i  Manuscript  letter  in  library  Mass.  Hist.  Soc.  written  in  the  fbllowii^  month.  As  it  was 
written  at  a  ^at  distance  from  the  place,  and  from  a  rqiort  of  the  day,rittJe  reliance  can  ba 
f»laeed  upon  it.    It  may  have  been  Chtb*s  report  of  the  case. 
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In  the  Indian  war  of  1703,  there  was  a  great  bidian  eaptain  who  resklaci 
0omewbere  to  the  east  of  PascataqtM  Rirer,  who  made  his  name  dreaded 
among  the  settlements  in  fhat  region,  hy  some  bloody  expeditions  which  he 
conducted.    He  was  called,  by  the  English, 

Captain  Tom.  On  17  August  of  this  year,  this  daring  war-captain,  witk 
about  30  others,  surprised  a  part  of  Hampton,  killed  five  persons,  whereof 
one  was  a  widow  Hussty^  *  who  was  a  remaricable  speaking  Quaker,  and  muob 
lamented  by  her  sect"  After  sacking  two  houses  near  the  garrison,  tkejr 
drew  off.* 

Many  Indians  bore  the  imme  of  Tom,  Indian  Htir,  in  Newbury,  was  owBed 
by  Gnat  Tom,  He  is  sup|>osed  to  have  been  the  last  Indian  proprietor  of 
lands  in  tliat  town.  In  written  instruments,  he  stjrles  himself,  *'  /  Qrtai  7W 
hdian,^\ 

We  come,  in  the  next  place,  to  an  mtereminff  portion  of  our  eastern  history. 
It  has  been  generally  supposed  that  the  name  bomfy  or  Doneify  was  the  name 
of  an  Indian  chief^  but  it  is  now  quite  certain  that  he  was  a  Frenchman,  wbe 
look  up  his  rpsidence  among  the  Indians,  as  Baron  de  St  CatUins  did.  Theve  * 
q>pearB  in  our  history,  in  1645,  a  ^'Monsiem*  Dony,^  who  had  some  difficulty 
with  Lord  de  la  Tour,  about  their  eastern  possessions,  and  he  was,  doubtless^ 
the  same  of  whom  we  have  an  account  anerwards,  in  the  war  of  1690,  witk 
the  eastprn  Indians.  At  this  time,  there  were  two  of  the  name  in  Maine, 
6tbpr  and  son.  The  son,  perhaps,  like  Castema  the  younger,  was  half  Indian, 
but  of  this  we  are  not  sure ;  nevertheless,  to  preserve  our  narrative  of  the 
events  of  Colonel  CkwrdCs  expedition  of  1690,  we  shall  notice  them  among 
others. 

Charh  landed  at  Maquait,  12  September,  before  day,  and,  after  a  wet, 
fatiguing  inarch  into  the  woods  of  about  two  days,  on  the  south-west  side  of 
the  Ancfroscoggin,  came  mto  the  neighborhood  of  a  fort  They  came  upon 
an  Indian  and  his  wife  who  were  leading  two  captives ;  and  immediately  pu»- 
miing  and  firing  upon  them,  killed  the  Indian  woman,  who  proved  to  be  the 
wife  of  Young  ihney^  We  can  only  hope  it  v^as  not  their  design  thus  to  have 
killed  an  iunocent  woman.  Which  party  it  was  that  fired  upon  them  (for  th^ 
divided  themselves  into  three)  is  unknown,  and  we  in  chari^  must  suppose 
that,  at  considerable  distance,  and  in  much  conflimon,  it  was  difficult  to  know 
an  Indian  man  from  a  woman. 

As  Ckurck  expected,  Z>07iey  ran  into  one  gate  of  the  fort,  and  out  at  the 
other,  giving  the  alarm  so  e^ectually,  that  nearly  nil  within  it  escaped.  They 
found  and  took  prisoners  **  but  two  men  and  a  lad  of  about  18,  with  some 
women  and  ^hildren.  Five  ran  into  the  river,  three  or  four  of  which  wese 
killed  The  lad  of  18  made  his  escape  up  the  river."  The  whole  number 
killed  in  this  action  was  <*  six  or  seven."  The  English  had  but  one  wounded. 
Tfaey  took  here,  at  this  time,§a  considerable  quant  ny  of  com,  guns,  and  ammu- 
nition, and  liberated  Mrs.  HuckingBy  widow  of  Lieutenant  Robert  HuMngSy 
taken  at  Oyster  River,  Mrs.  Barnard^  wife  of  Bemamin  Barnard^  of  Salmon 
Falls,  Anne  Heard,  of  Cocheco,  a  young  woman,  daughter  of  one  fVUlis,  of 
Oyster  River,  and  a  boy  belonging  to  Exeter.  These  oaptiyes,  says  Chiurek, 
*^  were  in  a  miserable  condition."  They  learned  by  them  that  most  of  their 
men  were  gon«  to  Winter  Harbor  to  get  provisions  for  the  Bay  of  Fundy  In- 
diana Tiri8  information  was  given  by  a  prisoner  taken  in  the  fort,  who  also  said 
that  the  Bay  of  Fundy  Indians  were  to  join  them  against  the  English,  in  the 
spring.  **  The  soldiers,  being  very  rude,  would  hardly  spare  the  uidiain's  life, 
wnile  m  examination  ;  intending,  wnen  he  tiad  done,  thai  he  should  be  exe- 
cuted. But  Capt  Huddn^s  wile,  and  another  woman,  down  on  their  knees 
and  ne>c]rrMl  for  nim.  saying,  that  he  had-  been  a  means  of  saving  their  lives, 
■ad  a  irreat  many  more ;  ann  han  nelped  several  to  0]iporttmitieH  to  run  away 
and  make  their  escape;  and  that  never,* since  he  came  amongst  them,  had 
fought  against  the  English,  but  being  related  to  Haki$Cs  |  wife,  kept  at  the 
"I 

•  PenhaUow,  InH.  Wars,  8 ;  FariMr't  Beikmap,  i.  167. 

t  Manatcnpt  HitU  Newbury,  hr  J.  Cofin. 

t  And  tbe  same  called  in  tHe  Magnalia  Robin  Dcmey. 

4  Says  my  record,  which  is  a  manuscript  letter  from  Chmrdit  written  at  that  time. 

I  The  sane  called  Kanhtmagtu. 
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Ibit  with  them,  having  been  there  two  yean ;  but  his  lirinir  was  to  the  wwl- 
wardof  BoetOD.    So  upon  their  reqaeat,  hia  liJfe  was  spared.'' 

Two  old  squaws  were  left  in  the  fort,  provided  with  proviaioDa,  and  instruct- 
ed to  tell  those  who  returned  who  they  were,  and  what  they  were  determined 
to  do.  They  then  put  your  or.^  to  death,  and  decamped.  Those,  we  must 
suppose,  were  chiefly  women  and  children !  **  Knodata  on  the  head  for  <m  ex* 
mn^UJ*  We  know  not  that  any  excuse  can  be  given  for  this  criminal  act ;  and 
it  IS  degrading  to  consider  that  the  civilized  must  be  supposed  to  iuiagine  that 
they  can  prevent  barbarities  by  being  wretchedly  barbarous  themselves. 

Old  Donet,  as  he  is  called,  was  next  to  be  hunted.  As  thev  were  em- 
barking at  Maquait,  Mr.  Ardkowf  Bradod  *  came  to  the  shore  and  called  to  them 
to  take  him  on  board,  which  tliey  did.  He  learning  that  an  English  army  was 
thereabout,  made  his  escape  finom  the  Indians,  with  whom  he  had  been  t»OQie 
time  a  prisoner.  The  fleet  now  proceeded  to  Winter  Harbor,  from  whence 
they  despatched  a  detachment  of  60  men  to  Saco  Falls.  When  they  came 
near,  they  discovered  Donaft  company  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  river,  who 
chiefly  made  their  escape.  A  canoe,  vrith  three  Indians,  was  observed  coiijing 
over  the  river ;  they  did  not  see  the  English,  and  were  fired  upon,  and  "•  all 
three  perished."  This  gave  the  first  alarm  to  Donafs  company.  They  did 
not,  however,  leave  their  ground  without  returning  the  fire  of  the  English,  By 
which  Lieutenant  Hunnewell  was  ehot  through  the  thigh.t  When  the  parties 
fired  upon  each  other,  CHd  Doney,  vrith  an  Rngliah  captive,  was  higher  up 
the  river,  who,  hearing  the  firing,  came  down  tu  see  what  it  meant ;  and  thus 
be  discovered  the  English  time  enough  to  escape.  Donty  fled  from  the 
canoe,  leaving  his  captive,  who  came  to  the  Englisn.  His  name  was  Hynnat 
Baker,  who  ]md  lived  before  at  Scarborough. 

There  were  many  other  movements  of  the  English  after  this,  in  which 
tbey  got  much  plunder,  and  which  tended  to  cause  an  uneasiness  among 
them,  and  their  final  determination  to  return  home.  Church  urged  a  longer 
continuance,  hut  was  outvoted  in  a  council  of  ofiicera,  and  thus  ended  the 
expedition.  Many  in  the  country  reproached  Churdi  with  cowardice,  and 
almost  every  thing  but  what  we  should  have  looked  for.  If  putting  to  death 
captives  had  been  the  charse,  many  might  have  accorded  Amen!  But  we  do 
not  find  that  urged  a^nst  him. 

Two  years  after  this,  in  1G93,  Bohin  Doney  became  reconciled  to  the  Eng- 
lish, and  signed  a  treaty  vrith  them  at  Penunaquid.  But  within  \  year  after. 
he  became  suspected,  whether  with  or  without  reason,  we  know  not,  ana 
coming  to  the  fort  at  Saco,  probably  to  settle  the  difficulty,  was  seized  by  the 
English.  What  his  fate  was  is  rather  uncertain,  but  the  days  of  forgiveneai 
and  mercy  were  not  yeL  * 

Among  tne  chiefs  which  we  ohall  next  proceed  to  notice,  there  were  seve- 
ral of  nearly  equal  notoriety. 

Captain  Simmo*s  name  should,  perhaps^  stand  roost  conspicuous.  We 
shall,  therelbre,  go  on  tP  narrate  the  events  m  his  li^  after  a  few  preliminary 
observations. 

Whenever  war  commenced  between  the  EInglisb  and  French  in  Europe, 
their  colonies  in  America  were  involved  in  its  calamities,  to  an  unknown  and 
fearful  extent  This  was  the  .aspect  which  >afi&irs  wore  in  1703.  With  the 
firat  news,  therefore,  of  its  flame,  the  New  Englanders'  thoughts  were  turned 
towards  the  Indiana  Governor  DvuUey  immediately  despatched  messengers  to 
most  of  the  eastern  tribes,  inviting  them  to  meet  him  in  council  upon  the  {jen- 
insula  in  Falmouth,  on  the  20  June.  His  object  was  so  to  attach  them  to  the 
English,  that,  in  the  event  of  hostilities  between  the  rival  powers  on  tliis  side 
of  me  Atlantic,  they  would  not  take  arms  against  them.  Agreeably  to  the 
wishes  of  the  English,  a  vast  multitude  assembled  at  the  time  appointed: 
the  chiefii  Adiwando  and  Hegan  for  the  Pennakooks,  Watkmummon  for  the 
Pequakets,  Mesambomett  and  ifexar  for  the  Androscoggins,  Moxua  and  Hope- 
hood  (perhaps  son  of  him  killed  by  the  Mohawks)  for  the  Nerigwoks,  Bonuh 
teen  and  Captain  Samud  for  the  Kennebecks,  and  Wammgunt  and  Wanad^ 

^  Soa  of  Antiumy^  who  was  killed  by  the  Indians,  as  we  have  related,  avU. 
4  Official  letter  in  MS.  from  the  expedition. 
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gwnhueni  fhr  the  Penobecots.  After  a  short  speech  to  them,  in  which  the 
governor  expressed  In^therly  afiection,  and  a  desire  to  settle  every  difficulty 
**  which  haa  happened  since  the  last  treaty,''  Captain  Sinuno  replied  as 
ibUows: — 

**  ffe  thank  vou,  good  hrothtTyfor  coming  $o  far  to  talk  toitk  us,  B  is  a  great 
fiioor.  The  doudsjh  and  darkm — but  we  stiU  sing  with  love  the  songs  of  peace, 
Jklieve  my  words,'--So  fab  as  the   sun  is  above   the   eabth  abs   oub 

raOUOHTti  FBOM  WAB,  OB  THE  LEAST  BUPTUBE  BETWEEIf  US."  *  ^ 

The  governor  was  then  p^sented  with  a  belt  of  wampum,  vrais  to  confirm 
^  tmw  of  what  had  been  said.  At  a  previous  treaty,  two  heaps  of  small 
0tones  had  been  throvni  together,  near  by  the  treaty  ground,  and  called  the 
Two-hrotiursy  to  signify  that  the  Indians  and  English  were  brothers,  and  were 
considered  by  the  parties  in  the  light  of  seals  to  their  treaties.  Thev  now 
repaired  to  these  heaps  of  stones,  and  each  increased  their  ma^itude,  by  the 
addition  of  other  stones.  Thus  was  happily  terminated  this  famous  treaty. 
Some  parade  and  rejoicing  now  commenced,  and  a  circumstance  transpired 
which  threw  the  English  into  great  fear,  and,  perhaps,  greater  suspicion.  A 
grand  salute  was  to  be  fired  upon  each  side,  at  partmg,  and  the  English,  ad- 
visedly, and  very  warily,  it  must  be  confessed,  but  in  appearance  compliment- 
ary,  expressed  their  desire  that  the  Indians  would  nra  first  The  Indians 
received  the  compliment,  and  discharged  their  guns ;  to  ^heir  great  surprise, 
die  English  found  they  had  been  loaded  with  bullets.  They  had  before 
doubtecf  of  their  sincerity,  but,  owing  to  this  discovery,  considered  their 
treachery  Certain,  and  marvelled  at  their  escape.  However,  it  can  only  be 
presumed,  that,  according  to  the  maxim  of  the  whites,  the  Indians  had  come 
prepared  to  treat  or  fight,  as  the  case  might  require ;  for  no  doubt  their  guns 
were  charged  when  they  came  to  the  treaty,  otherwise  why  did  they  not  fire 
upon  the  English  when  they  saluted  them  r 

What  became  of  Captain  Simmo  we  have  as  yet  no  account  Several  of 
the  other  chiefs  who  attended  this  council  were,  perhaps,  equally  con- 
ipicuoua 

Wattakummon  being  absent  when  the  council  first  met  on  the  20  June, 
no  business  was  entei^ed  upon  for  several  days.  However,  the  English 
afterwards  said  it  was  confinned  that  it  was  not  on  that  account  that  they 
delayed  the  conference,  but  that  they  expected  daily  a  reinforcement  of  200 
French  and  Indians,  and  then  they  were  to  seize  upon  the  English,  and 
ravage  the  country.  Whether  this  were  merely  a  rumor,  or  the  real  state 
of  the  case,  we  have  no  means  of  knowing.  fVattanummon  was  supposed 
to  have  been  once  a  Pennakook,  as  an  eminence  still  bears  his  name  about  a 
mile  from  the  state-house  in  New  Hampshire.! 

Captain  Samuel  was  an  Indian  of  great  bravery,  and  one  of  the  most  for- 
ward in  endeavoring  to  lull  the  fi^ars  of  the  English  at  the  great  council  just 
mentioned.  What  gave  his  pretensions  the  air  of  sincerity  was  his  conung 
with  Bcrniozeen,  and  giving  some  information  about  the  designs  of  the  French. 
-They  said, 

<*  AlthovLgh  several  missummies  have  come  among  us,  sent  hy  the  Drench  frian 
to  break  the  peace  between  the  English  and  us,  yet  their  words  have  made  no  impres^ 
sum  upon  us*    We  abe  as  fibm  as  the  mountains,  and  will  so  continue, 

▲8  LONO  AS  THE  SUN  AND  MOON  ENDUBES." 

Notwithstanding  these  strong  expressions  of  fiiendship,  ''within  six  weeks 
after,"  says  PenhaUow,  ''the  whole  eastern  country  was  in  a  conflagration, 
no  house  standinji^  nor  carrison  unattacked."  The  Indians  were  no  doubt 
induced  to  comnut  this  depredation  from  the  influence  of  the  French,  many 
of  whom  assisted  them  in  the  work.  And  it  is  not  probable  that  those 
Indians  who  had  just  entered  into  the  treaty  were  idle  spectators  of  the 
scene ;  but  who  of  them,  or  whether  all  were  engaged  in  the  afblr,  we  know 
not  A  hundred  and  thirty  people  were  said  to  have  been  killed  and  taken, 
within  that  time 

Captain  Samuel  viras  either  alive  20  years  after  these  transactions,  or  another 

•  This  is  Mr.  WUtiamscn't  version  of  the  speech,  Hiat.  Mauie,  ii.  36. 
t  MS.  eoMunoiucatioa  of  J.  Farmer,  Esq. 
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of  the  name  made  hknself  ooBspicuous.  In  June,  1729»  tlu  wanior  e\am£,  at 
the  head  of  five  others,  boarded  Lieutenant  TVtttm,  as  he  lay  at  anchor  a  fiahiiig^ 
Bear  Damans  Cove.  They  piniooed  him  and  his  brother^  and  beat  them 
Terr  sorely ;  but,  at  last,  one  got  clear  and  released  the  other,  who  then  &ii 
With  great  fury  upon  the  Indians^  threw  one  overboard,  and  mortally  wound- 
ed two  more.*  Whether  Captam  Samud  were  among  those  killed  is  not 
mentioned. 

^bere  was  a  Captain  iSbm  in  the  wars  of  1745.  In  the  vicini^  of  St, 
George's,  Lieutenant  ProdoTy  at  the  head  of  19  militia,  b^  a  skirmish  with  the 
Indians,  5  Sept,  in  which  two  of  their  leaders  were  killed,  viz.  Colonel  Morris 
and  Captain  Sam,  and  one  Colonel  Job  was  taken  cafKive ;  the  latter  being  senc 
to  Boston,  he  died  in  prison.  To  ouiet  the  resentment  of  his  relativea,  Ui« 
government  made  his  widow  a  valuable  present  after  the  peace,  f 

We  should  not,  perhaps,  omit  to  apeak  separately  of  another  chie^  who 
was  present  at  the  famous  treaty  mentioned  above ;  we  refer  to 

Heoan.  His  name  is  also  n>elt  Htgen  and  Htigm,  There  were  several 
of  the  name.  One,  called  Moggheigofiy  son  of  ntdUr,  was  a  sachem  at 
Saco,  in  1664.  This  chie^  in  that  year,  sold  to  fTm.  PMiUpi,  <<a  tract  of 
land,  bemg  bounded  with  Saco  River  on  the  N.  £.  side,  and  Kennebunk 
River  on  the  S.  W.  side.**  To  extend  from  the  sea  up  Saco  River  to  Salmont 
Falls,  and  up  the  Kennebunk  to  a  point  opposite  the  former.  No  amount  ia 
mentioned  for  which  the  land  was  sold,  but  merely  *'a  certain  sum  in 
ffoods."  t  ^6  Sampion  Hegon  attended  the  treaty  of  Pemmaquid,  in  1696 ; 
Tohn,  that  at  Casco,  in  17^ ;  JVtd  was  a  Pennakook ;  fVaUer^  brother  of 
Jlfo^ ;  §  The  fate  of  one  of  the  name  of  Hegtm  is  remembered  amonc  the 
inhabitants  of  some  parts  of  Maine  to  this  day.  He  was  tied  upon  a  borae 
with  spurs  on  his  heels,  in  such  a  manner  that  the  spurs  cominually  goaded 
the  animaL  When  the  horse  was  set  at  liberty,  he  ran  fbriously  through  an 
orchard,  and  the  craggy  limbs  of  the  trees  tore  him  to  pieces.  Afo&r,  in 
his  DEccnifiuM  Luctuosum,  ||  seems  to  confirm  something  of  the  kifid, 
which  took  place  at  Casco,  in  1694,  where  the  Indians,  having  taken  soma 
horses,  made  a  bridle  of  the  mane  and  tail  of  one,  on  which  **  a  son  of  the 
fiunous  Hegon  was  ambitious  to  mount"  ^  But  being  a  pitiful  horseman,  he 
ordered  t£em,  for  fear  of  his  fidling,  to  tie  his  legs  fast  under  the  horsed 
belly.  No  sooner  was  this  htgrar  sd  on  honebadij  and  the  spark,  in  his  owb 
opinion,  thoroughly  e^uippedTbut  the  nettlesome  hone  furiously  and  presently 
ran  with  him  out  of  sight  Neither  hone  nor  sum  was  ever  seen  any  naore. 
The  astonished  tawnies  howled  after  one  of  their  nobiUty,  disappearing  by 
■uch  an  unexpected  accident  A  few  days  afler,  they  found  one  of  his  leg$9 
(and  that  was  all,)  which  they  buried  in  Capt  Bradcet  $  cellar,  with  abundance 
of  lamentatton." 

Here  we  cannot  but  too  plainly  discover  the  same  spirit  in  the  narrator, 
which  must  have  actuated  the  authors  of  the  deed.  He  who  laughs  at  crime 
is  a  participator  in  it — ^From  these,  we  pass  to  affiura  of  far  greater  notoriety 
in  our  eastern  historjr ;  and  shall  close  this  chapter  with  two  of  the  most 
memorable  events  in  its  Indian  warfiure. 

MoeO)  the  chief  sachem  of.  Norridgewok  in  1734,  mar  very  appiropri- 
ately  stand  at  the  head  of  the  history  of  the  first  event  How  long  he  hsd 
been  sachem  at  that  period,  we  have  not  discovered,  but  he  is  meotioDed 

Sf  the  English  historians,  as  the  old  chief  of  NorridgewdL  at  that  timo. 
otwithstanding  Mogg  was  the  chief  Indian  of  the  villace  of  Nerigwok,  or. 
as  Father  Chcaiewnx  writes  it,  Narantsoak,  there  was  a  French  priest  aettled 
here,  to  whom  the  Indians  were  all  devotedness ;  and  it  ia  believed  that 
they  undertook  no  enterprise  without  his  knowledge  and  consent  The 
name  of  this  man,  accordm^  to  our  English  authors,  viras  BaXU^  but  accord- 
ing to  his  own  historian,  dharUvoixy  it  was  RaaU,^  The  depredations  of 
the  Ab^naquis,  as  these  Indians  were  called  by  thoee  who  lived  among  then^ 


•  PenhaUoiB'9  Ind.  Wars,  86. 

t  MS.  among  the  filet  in  our  state-hooae. 
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mre,  therefore,  directly  charged  by  the  Epglish  upon  Father  Bade;  henc« 
their  first  step  was  to  oflfer  a  rewanl  for  bis  head.*  The  object  of  the  expe- 
dition of  Colonel  fVtsibrook,  in  17^  was  ostensibly  to  seize  upon  bim,  but  he 
found  the  village  deserted,  and  nothing  was  effected  by  the  expedition  but 
the  burning  of  the  place.  Father  Radt  was  the  last  that  left  it,  which  he 
did  at  the  same  time  it  was  entered  by  the  enemy ;  having  first  secured  the 
sacred  vases  of  lus  temple  and  the  ornaments  of  its  altar.  The  English 
made  search  for  the  fugitives,  but  without  success,  although,  at  one  tune, 
they  were  within  about  ehrht  feet  of  the  very  tree  that  screened  the  object 
fiur  which  they  sought.  "Hius  the  French  considered  that  it  was  by  a  remark- 
aide  interposition  of  Providence,  or»  as  Charievoix  expresses  it,  par  une  main 
tmnaibUj  that  Father  Rasle  did  not  fall  into  their  hands. 

Determined  on  destroymg  this  assemblage  of  Indians,  which  was  the 
head-quarters  of  the  whole  eastern  country,  at  this  time,  the  English,  two 
years  ai\er»  1724,  sent  out  a  force,  consisting  of  208  men  and  three  Mohawk 
IndiiiLUs,  under  Captains  Afou/ton,  Harmon^  and  Boumty  to  humble  them. 
They  came  upon  the  village,  the  23  August,  when  there  was  not  a  man  in 
i^rnifl  to  oppose  them.  They  had  left  40  of  their  men  at  Teconet  Falh^ 
which  IS  now  within  the  town  of  Winslow,  upon  the  Kennebeck,  and  about 
two  miles  below  WaterviUe  college,  upon  the  opposite  side  of  the  river. 
The  English  had  divided  tliemselves  into  three  squadrons :  80,  under  Har- 
mon, proceeded  by  a  circuitous  route,  thinking  to  surprise  some  in  their 
oorn-nelds,  while  MovUon,  with  80  more,  proceeded  directly  for  tlie  village, 
vhich,  being  surroimded  by  trees,  could  not  be  seen  until  they  were  closo 
upon  it  AU  were  in  their  wigwams,  and  the  English  advanced  slowly  and 
in  perfect  silence.  When  pretty  near,  an  Indian  came  out  of  his  wigwam^ 
and,  accidently  discovering  ,the  English,  ran  in  and  seized  his  gun,  and 
giving  the  war-whoop,  in  a  few  minutes  the  warriors  were  .all  in  arms,  and 
advancing  to  meet  them.  MoxdUm  ordered  his  men  not  tc  fire  until  the 
Indians  had  made  the  first  discharge.  This  order  was  obeyed,  and,  as  he 
expected,  they  overshot  the  En^liMi,  who  then  fired  upon  them,  in  their 
turn,  and  did  ffreat  execution.  When  the  Indians  had  given  another  volley, 
they  fled  with  great  precipitation  to  the  river,  whither  the  chief  of  theic 
women  and  children  had  also  fied  during  the  fight  Some  of  the  English 
pursued  and  killed  many  of  them  in  the  river,  and  others  fell  to  pillaging 
and  burning  the  village.  Mo^  disdained  to  fiy  with  the  rest,  but  kept  pos^ 
sesfition  of  a  wigwam,  from  ^^ich  he  fired  upon  the  pillagers.  In  one  of 
his  discharges  he  killed  a  Mohawk,  whose  brother  observing  it,  rushed  upon 
«Dd  killed  him ;  and  thus  ended  die  strife.  There  were  about  60  wamors 
IB  the  place,  about  one  half  of  whom  were  killed. 

The  famous  Rade  shut  himself  up  in  his  house,  from  which  he  fired  upon 
.  the  English ;  and,  having  wounded  one,  Lieutenant  Jaques^^  of  Newbury,  |  bursr 
open  \he  door,  and  shot  him  through  the  head ;  although  Moxdion  had  giveA 
eiders  that  none  should  kill  him.  He  had  an  English  boy  with  him,  about 
14  years  old,  who  had  been  taken  some  time  before  from  the  fVontiers,  and 
whom  the  English  reported  Radt  was  about  to  kill  Great  brutality  and 
ferocity  are  chargeable  to  the  English  in  this  afiQiir,  according  to  their  own 
account ;  such  as  killing  women  and  children,  and  scalping  and  manghng 
Ibe  body  of  Father  Rcudt. 

There  was  here  a  handsome  church,  with  a  bell,  on  which  the  English 
committed  a  double  sacrilege,  first  robbing  it,  then  setting  it  on  fire ;  herein 
iurpassing  the  act  of  the  firat  English  circumnavigator,  in  his  depredations 
upon  the  Spaniards  in  South  America ;  for  he  only  took  away  the  gold  and 

*  "  Apri$  piunews  tentativetf  d'abord  pour  engager  ce»  tatwages  ytr  U*  offrt*  et  U» 
fromestea  let  plus  s^duucmU*  h  U  Hvrer  aux  AngioUf  ou  du  moim  ale  renvoyer  h  Qiiefree,  et 

"mleveTfU* 
pronirtHi 


f  Wbo,  I  conclude,  was  a  volunteer,  as  I  do  net  find  his  name  upon  the  return  made  by 
MiotdUm,  which  is  upon  file  in  the  gtLrm^  west  wing  of  our  state-house. 

X  Manuscript  History  of  Newbury,  by  Joehm  Cojbi,  S.  H.  S..  which,  should  the  world 
•vet  be  so  fortunate  as  to  see  ia  print,  we  will  insure  them  not  only  great  graiificatioi^  bm 
a  fiiad  of  laHisfimenL 
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■Over  yesselfl  of  a  church,  and  its  crucifix,  because  it  was  of  massy  gold,  wH 
about  with  diamonds,  and  that,  too,  upon  the  advice  of  his  chaplain.  '^Thk 
might  pass,"  says  a  reverend  author,  **  for  sea  divuiity,  but  justice  is  quite 
another  thing.**  Perhaps  it  will  be  as  well  not  to  inquu^  here  what  kind  of 
dknnUy  would  authorize  the  acts  recorded  in  these  wars,  or  indeed  any  wars. 

Upon  this  memorable  event  in  our  early  annals.  Father  Charlevoix  should 
be  heard.  Tliere  were  not,  says  he,  at  the  time  the  attack  was  made,  above 
50  warriors  at  Neridgewok ;  these  seized  their  arms,  and  run  in  disorder,  not 
to  defend  tlie  place  against  an  enemy,  who  was  already  in  it,  but  to  iavor  the 
flight  of  the  women,  the  old  men  and  the  children,  and  to  give  tliem  time  to 
gam  the  side  of  the  river,  which  was  not  yet  in  possession  of  the  English. 
Father  Rasle,  warned  by  the  clamors  and  tumult,  and  the  danger  in  which 
he  found  his  proselytes,  ran  to  present  himself  to  the  assailants,  hoping  to 
draw  all  their  fury  upon  him,  that  thereby  he  might  prove  the  salvation  of 
his  flock.  Ilis  hope  was  vain ;  for  hardly  had  he  discovered  himseli*  when 
the  EInglish  raisca  a  great  shout,  which  was  followed  by  a  shower  of  shot, 
bv  which  he  fell  dead  near  to  the  cross  which  he  had  erected  in  the  centre 
or  the  village:  seven  Indians  who  attended  him,  and  who  endeavored  to 
shield  him  with  their  own  bodies,  fell  dead  at  his  side.  Thus  died  this 
charitable  pastor,  giving  his  life  for  his  sheep,  atter  37  years  of  painful  labors. 

Although  the  English  shot  near  2000  muskets,  tlicy  killed  but  90  and 
wounded  40.  They  spared  not  the  church,  which,  after  they  had  indignantly 
profaned  its  sacred  vases,  and  the  adorable  body  of  Jesus  Clirist,  they  set  on 
nre.  They  tlien  retired  with  precipitation,*  having  been  seized  with  a  sud- 
den panic.  The  Indians  returned  immediately  hito  the  village ;  and  their 
first  care,  while  the  women  sought  plants  and  herbs  proper  to  heal  the 
wounded,  was  to  shed  tears  upon  the  body  of  their  holy  missionary.  They 
found  him  pierced  with  a  thousand  shot,  his  scalp  taken  olf,  his  skull  frac- 
tured with  hatchets,  his  mouth  and  eyes  filled  with  dirt,  the  bones  of  his 
legs  broken,  and  all  his  members  mutilated  in  a  hundred  different  ways,  f 

Such  is  the  account  of  the  fall  of  RasU^  by  a  brother  of  the  faith ;  a  deplo- 
rable picture,  by  whomsoever  related!  Of  Uie  truth  of  its  main  particuJarB 
there  can  be  no  doubt,  as  will  be  seen  by  a  comparison  of  the  above  transla- 
tion with  the  account  preceding  it  There  were,  besides  Mogg,  other  chief 
Indians,  who  fell  that  day;  ^Bomazeen,  Mooo,  Wissememet,  Job,  Cara- 
BXSETT,  and  Bomazeei«*8  son-in-law,  all  famous  warriors."  The  inhumanity 
of  the  English  on  this  occasion,  especially  to  the  women  and  children, 
cannot  be  excused.    It  gready  eclipses  the  lustre  of  the  victory. 

Harmon  was  the  general  in  the  expedition,  t  and,  for  a  time,  had  the  honor 
ofit ;  but  MouUon,  according  to  Governor  HuUmnson^  achieved  the  victory,  and 
it  was  afterward  acknowledged  by  the  country'.  He  was  a  prisoner,  wnen  a 
mall  boy,  among  tiie  eastern  Indians,  being  among  those  taken  at  the 
destruction  of  York,  in  l&n  He  died  at  York,  20  July,  1765,  aved  77. 
The*  township  of  Moultonborough,  in  New  Hampshire,  was  named  from 
him,  and  many  of  his  posterity  reside  there  at  the  present  day. 

Under  tlie  head  PaugttSj  we  shall  proceed  to  narrate  our  last  event  in  the 
present  chapter,  than  which,  may  be,  few,  if  any,  are  oflener  mentioned  in 
New  England  story. 

Pauous,  slain  in  the  memorable  battle  with  the  English  under  Captain 
Loveioell,  in  1725,  was  chief  of  the  Pequawkets.  Fryeburg,  in  Maine,  now 
includes  the  j)rinci|)al  place  of  their  former  residence,  and  the  place  where 
the  battle  wus  fought  It  was  near  a  considerable  body  of  water,  called 
Saco  Pondj  wliicli  is  die  source  of  the  river  of  the  same  name.  The  cruel 
and  barbuiouH  murders  almost  daily  committed  by  the  Indians  upon  the 
defenceless  frontier  uihabitants,  caused  the  general  court  of  Massachusetts 
to  ofier  a  bounty  of  £100  for  every  Indian's  scalp.    Among  the  excursion* 

*  They  encamped  ihe  folldwln^  night  iii  the  Indian  wigwams,  under  a  guard  ofooly40 
■MO.     Hutchinson,  ii.  312. 

t  Histoire  Generate  de  Nouvelle  France,  ii.  382—4. 

X  lie  did  not  arrive  at  the  village  till  near  night,  when  the  action  was  over. 
Ml,  ii.  313. 
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performed  by  LoveweU,  previous  to  that  in  which  he  was  kiUecL  the  most 
important  was  that  to  the  head  of  Sdmon-fall  River,  now  Wakefield,  in 
New  Hampshire.  *  With  40  men,  he  came  upon  a  small  company  of  ten 
Indians,  who  were  asleep  by  their  fires,  and,  by  stationing  his  men  advan- 
tafoously,  killed  all  of  tnem.  This  bloody  deed  was  performed  near  the 
shore  of'^a  pond,  which  has  ever  since  borne  the  name  of  LavetoeWs  PotuL 
After  taking  off  their  scalps,  these  40  warriors  marched  to  Boston  in  great 
triumph,  with  the  ten  scalps  extended  upon  hoops,  displaved  in  the  Indian 
manner,  and  for  which  they  received  £1000.  This  exploit  was  the  more 
lauded,  as  it  was  supposed  that  these  ten  Indians  were  upon  an  expedition 
against  the  EngliHh  upon  the  frontiers;  having  new  guns,  yuch  ammuni- 
tion, and  spare  blankets  and  moccasons,  to  accommodate  captives.  This, 
however,  was  mere  conjecture;  and  whether  they  had  killed  friends  or 
enemies,  was  not  quite  so  certain  as  that  they  had  killed  Indians. 

It  is  said  that  Pauous  was  well  known  to  many  of  the  EInglish,  and  per« 
sonally  to  many  of  LovtuMs  men.  That  his  name  was  a  terror  to  the 
frontiers,  we  have  no  doubt ;  and  that  his  appearance  at  Pequawket,  whe;^ 
met  by  Lovewelly  was  enough  to  have  struck  terror  into  all  that  beheld  hinii 
may  not  be^questioned,  we  will  let  the  poetf  describe  him. 


I.  Twu  Paugu*  led  the  Pequ'k't  tribe : 
As  runs  the  lox^  would  PoMgut  niu ; 
As  bowls  the  wild  wolf,  would  be  bowl ; 
A  huge  bear-skin  bad  Potugut  on. 


S.  But  CAom^^otn,  of  Dunstable, 
One  whom  a  savage  ne'er  sball  slay, 
Met  Paugui  bv  the  w^ler-side. 
And  shot  mm  dead  upon  that  day. 


The  second  in  command  among  the  Indians  on  that  memorable  day  was 
named  Wahwa,  but  of  him  we  have  no  particulars.  Captain  LovetotU 
marched  out  from  Dimstable  with  46  men,  about  the  16  April,  1725,  of  which 
event  the  poet  thus  speaks : — 


3.  What  time  the  noble  Lovewdl  came, 
With  fiAy  men  from  Dunstable, 
The  cruel  Pequ'k't  tribe  to  lame 


MTith  arms  and  bloodshed  terrible. 


7.  Thus  left  youn^  Hanoood,  babe  and  wife} 
With  accent  wild  she  bade  adieu : 
It  grieved  those  lovers  much  to  part, 
So  f<Hid  and  fair,  so  kind  and  true. 


i.  With  Lovewellbnve  John  Harwood  eame ;     8.  John  Hanoood  died  all  bathed  in  blood, 
From  wife  and  babes'  twas  hard  to  part  3  When  he  bad  fought  till  set  of  day  3 


Young  Harwood  look  her  b^  the  hand. 
And  bound  the  weeper  to  his  heart. 

ft.  **  Repress  that  tear,  my  Mary,  dear, 
Said  Harwood  to  his  loving  wife  3 
It  tries  me  hard  to  leave  thee  here. 
And  seek  in  distant  woods  the  strife. 

6.  "  When  gone,  mv  Marv,  think  of  me, 
And  pray  to  God  that  I  may  be  | 

Such  as  one  ought  that  lives  for  thee, 
And  come  at  last  in  victory." 


And  many  more  we  may  not  name. 
Fell  in  that  bloody  batUe  fray. 

9.  When  news  did  come  to  HarwootP*  m§6p 
That  he  with  Lovewell  fought  and  died  3 
Far  in  the  wilds  had  ^ven  his  life 
Nor  more  would  in  this  home  abide  \ 

10.  Such  grief  did  seize  upon  her  mind. 
Such  sorrow  filled  her  faithful  breast. 
On  earth  she  ne'er  found  peace  again. 
But  followed  Hanoood  to  his  rest. 


They  arrived  near  the  place  where  th^  expected  to  find  Indians,  on  the 
7  May ;  and,  early  the  next  mominff,  while  at  prayers,  heard  a  gun,  wliich 
they  rightly  suspected  to  be  fired  oy  some  of  Pavgtu^s  men,  and  imme- 
diately prepared  for  an  encounter.  Divesting  themselves  of  their  packs, 
they  marched  forward  to  discover  the  enemy.  But  not  knowing  in  what 
direction  to  proceed,  they  marched  in  an  opposite  direction  from  the  In- 
dians. This  gave  Paugus  great  advantage;  who,  following  their  tracks, 
toon  fell  in  with  their,  packs,  from  which  he  learned  their  strength.  Being 
encotntiged  by  his  superior  numbers,  Paugus  courted  the  confiict,  and  pur- 
sued the  English,  with  ardor.    His  niunber  of  men  was  said  to  have  been 


*  In  December  of  the  previous  year,  (1TM,|  with  a  few  followers,  he  made  an  expedition  to 
the  north-east  of  Winnipisiogee  Lake,  in  which  be  killed  one  and  took  another  prisoner.  For 
Ikete  be  received  the  bounty  offered  by  government, 
t  The  editors  or  publishers  of  the  N.  H.  collections  have  inserted  Ibe  above  lines,  in 
ition  of  the  ancient  Chevy  Chase ;  but  whence  they  were  obtained^  or  who  was  tbetr 
ibev  do  not  inform  us^  perhaps,  like  that  of  which  they  are  an  imitation,  the  author^ 
uokaoi         "r     .       .       • 


»wn. 


We  give  It  entire. 
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80,  while  that  of  the  English  consisted  of  no  more  than  34,  havinj^  left  ten 
in  a  fort,  which  xhey  built  at  Ossipea ;  and  one,  an  Indian  named  Toby,  had 
beibre  returned  home,  on  account  of  lameness.  The  fort  at  Ossipee  was  for 
a  retreat  in  case  of  emergency,  and  to  serve  as  a  deposit  of  part  of  their 
provisions,  of  which  they  disencumbered  themselves  before  leaving  it 

After  marching  a  considerable  distance  fi-om  the  place  of  their  encamp- 
ment on  the  morning  of  the  8  *  May,  Ensign  Wvman  discovered  an  Indian, 
who  was  out  hunting,  having  in  one  hand  some  &wls  he  had  just  killed,  and 
ia  the  other,  two  guns.  There  can  be  no  probability  that  he  tliought  of  n leetiug 
an  enemy,  but  no  sooner  was  he  discovered  by  the  English,  than  several  guus 
were  fired  at  him,  but  missed  him.  Seeinff  that  sure  death  was  bis  lot,  this 
valiant  Indian  tesolved  to  defend  himself  to  his  last  breath ;  and  the  action  was 
as  speedy  as  the  thought :  his  gun  was  levelled  at  the  English,  and  LoveweU 
was  mortally  wounded  Ensign  R^yman,  taking  deliberate  aim,  killed  the  poor 
hunter ;  which  action  our  poet  describe«  in  glowing  terms  as  follows : 

11.  Beik  W^fmofif  who  ia  Woburn  lived,  It.  The  savage  had  been  seekinr  fruna; 
A  markiinaa  be  of  courage  true,  Two  gnus,  and  eke  a  Juiiiie,  be  bore. 

Shot  the  Am  lodiao  whom  ibev  saw  j  And  two  black  duckii  were  in  hi.s  band; 

Sheer  through  his  heart  the  bullet  flew.  He  shrieked,  and  fell  to  rise  no  more. 

He  was  scalped  by  the  chaplun  and  another,  and  then  they  marched 
again  by  the  way  they  came,  to  recover  their  packs.  This  movement  was 
expected  by  the  wilv  Pauods,  and  he  accordingly  prepared  an  ambush  to 
cut  them  ofi^  or  to  take  them  prisoners,  as  fortime  should  wilL 

Vk.  Aaen,  there  eighty  Indians  rose,  14.  ^okm  LoMwctf,  captain  of  the  band, 
Who'd  hid  themselves  in  ambiuh  diead  i  Hit  sword  be  wavfd,  that  glniered  1 

Their  knives  they  shook,  their  giuis  they  For  the  last  Udm  he  cheered  his  pien, 

aimed,  And  led  them  onward  to  the  fight. 

The  &mous  Paugus  at  their  head. 

When  the  Indians  rose  from  their  coverts,  they  nearly  encuxled  the 
English,  but  seemed  loath  to  begin  the  fight ;  and  were,  no  doubt,  in  hopes 
that  the  English,  seeing  their  numbers,  would  yield  without  a  battle ;  and, 
therefore,  n^e  toward  them  with  their  ffuna  presented,  and  threw  away 
their  first  fire.  They  then  held  up  ropes  wnich  tney  had  provided  for  secur- 
ing captives,  and  asked  them  if  they  would  have  qtiarter.  This  only  encour- 
aged the  English,  who  answered  ''only  at  the  muzzles  of  their  ffuns;'*  and 
tiSey  rushed  toward  the  Indians,  fired  as  they  pressed  on,  and,  kilUng  man^, 
drove  them  several  rods.  But  they  soon  rallied  and  fired  vigorouslY  m 
their  turn,  and  obliged  the  English  to  retreat,  leaving  nine  dead  and  three 
wounded,  where  the  battle  began.  LoveweU^  though  mortally  woimded  be- 
fore, had  led  his  men  imtil  this  time,  but  fell  before  the  retreat 

Although  we  transpose  the  verses  in  tae  song,  to  acconmiodate  them  to 
the  circiunstances  of  the  fight,  yet  we  cannot  avoid  entirely  their  irregular- 
ity in  reference  to  it  Bv  me  uexc  that  follow,  it  would  seem,  that  LovetoeU 
received  a  second  wound  before  he  felL 

15.  "  Fight  on,  fight  on,''  brave  LoveweU  said ;  16.  Good  heavens !  is  this  a  time  for  prayer  f 
*'  Fight  on,  while  Heaven  shall  give  you  Is  this  a  time  to  worship  God  ; 

breath ! "  When  LooeweWa  men  are  dying  fajt, 

An  Indian  ball  then  pierced  him  threogh,  And  PoMgut'  tribe  hath  felt  the  rod  t 

And  LovetBeii  closed  his  eyes  in  deatb. 

In  this  16th  verse  the  poet,  perhaps,  had  reforence  to  the  morning  prayer, 
which  Mr.  JFWe,  the  chaplain,  ma4e  before  marching,  on  the  day  of  the 
battle ;  or,  perhaps,  more  probably,  to  the  ejaculations  ne  made  on  the  field 
after  he  was  mortally  wounded.  In  the  morning  he  prayed  thus  patrioticallY: 
•*  We  came  out  to  meet  the  enemy ;  we  have  afl  along  prayed  God  we  might 
find  them ;  we  had  rather  trust  rrovidence  with  oiur  uves ;  yea,  die  for  our 
comitry,  than  try  to  return  without  seeing  them,  if  we  might ;  and  be  called 
cowards  for  oiu*  pains.**  f 

•  This  was  O.  S.  and  corresponds  to  May  19,  N.  8. — See  note  in  li»sl  chapter 

t  Address  of  C.  8.  Davis,  (p.  17,)  delivered  at  Fiyeburg,  100  years  aAer  the  §gfat 
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17.  "ne  chaplam's  name  was  JonaOucn  Pryt ;  SI .  "  Come  hiiher,  FarwtU**  said  voting  Fnft, 

lo  Aodover  his  father  dweh,  **  You  see  that  Tin  about  to  cue ; 

And  oft  with  LopetoeWs  men  he'd  prayed.  Now  for  the  love  1  bear  to  you, 

Before  the  mortal  wound  be  felu  When  cold  in  death  my  I>ooe8  shall  lie ; 


18.  A  man  waa  h»  of  eoneir  fono,  22.  "  Go  thou  and  tee  my  parea&s  dear, 
Polished  and  brave,  well  learnt  and  kind }  And  tell  them  you  stood  by  me  here  $ 

(Hd  Harvard's  learned  balls  he  left,  Coiksole  them  when  the^  cry,  Alas  I 

Far  in  the  wilds  a  grave  to  find.  And  wipe  away  the  fallmg  tear.'' 


19.  Ah!  nowhiibk>od.radamlMliftg,  t&  LieutwianljPanoctf  took  his  b«nd, 

His  closinf  lids  he  tries  to  raise  }  ^  His  arm  around  his  neck  he  threw, 

Aad  speak  once  more  before  he  dies^  And  said,  **  Brave  chaplain,  I  could  wish 

In  supplication  and  in  praise.  That  Heaven  had  maae  me  die  for  you.** 

SOl  He  prays  kind  Heaven  to  grant  suecess,  M.  The  chaplain  on  kind  Farw^Wt  btreas^ 
Brave  JjOveweiTs  men  to  guide  and  bless.  Bloodv,  and  langjuishing,  he  fell  j 

And  when  they've  shed  their  hearts'-blooa  Nor  after  that,  said  more  but  this, 

Croe,  ^  I  love  thee,  soldier;  fare  thee  well f  ** 

To  raise  trom  all  to  happiness. 

^  The  fight  oontmued,"  Htys  the  Reverend  Mr.  &fmme8y  *^  very  fiirioiis  and 
obfltiiutte  till  towards  night  The  Indians  roaring  and  yelling  and  howliBg 
like  wolves,  barking  like  dogs,  and  making  all  sorts  of  hideous  noises :  the 
English  frequently  shouting  aiid  huzzaing,  as  they  did  after  the  first  reuB4 
At  one  time  Captain  Wipman  is  confident  they  were  sot  to  Powawing,  by 
their  striking  on  the  ground,  and  other  odd  motions ;  but  at  lengtlr  Wymtm 
erept  up  towards  them,  and,  firing  aoKMigst  them,  shot  the  chief  Powaw,  and 
broke  up  their  meeting.''  * 

S6u  Good  heavens!  they  danee  the  powow  26. '^  What  means  this   dance,  (his  povow 
danee^  dance  T  " 

What  horrid  yells  the  forest  fill !  Stem  Wyman  said ;  with  wondrous  art^t 

The  grim  bear  crouches  in  his  den,  He  crept  full  near,  His  rifle  aimed, 

The  eagle  seeks  the  distant  hill.  And  shot  the  leader  through  the  heart. 

The  first  of  the  following  stanzas  is  very  happily  conceived,  and  althoiudi 
not  in  the  order  of  the  poet,  b  as  appropriate  here,  as  where  it  originaDy 
stood.  . 

27.  Theo  <Sd  the  crimson  streams,  that  llow'd,  28.  Ah !  many  a  wife  shall  rend  her  hahr, 
Seem  like  the  waters  of  the  brook.  And  many  a  child  cry, ''  Woe  is  me," 

That  brightly  shine,  that  loudly  dash,  When  messengers  the  news  shall  bear. 

Far  down  the  clifis  of  Agiochook.  t  Of  LoveweWs  dear-bought  victory. 

:t^^~ 

*  Narrative  of  the  fight  at  PijT^acket,  viL 

t  The  Indian  name  of  the  Wliite  Moantains,  or,  as  the  people  of  New  Hampohire  wonlc 
say,  White  Hills.  The  natives  believed  the  summits  of  these  mountains  to  be  inhabited  by 
invisible  beings,  but  whether  good  or  evil  we  are  not  informed.  Nor  is  it  of  much  importanca, 
tiDce  they  reverenced  the  one  as  much  as  the  other. 

It  is  always  highly  gratifjring  to  the  euriont  to  observe  how  people  primitively  viewed 
objects  which  have  become  familiar  to  them.  We  will  here  present  the  reader  with  Mr. 
Josnlyn^M  description  of  the  White  Mountains,  not  for  its  accuracy^  but  for  its  curious  extrava- 
gance. "Four  score  miles,  (upon  a  direct  line,)  to  the  N.  W.  of  Scarborow,  a  ridge  of 
moantains  run  N.  W.  and  N.  E.  an  hundred  lea^^iies,  known  by  the  name  of  the  White 
Moantains,  upon  which  lieth  snow  all  the  year,  and  is  a  landmark  twenty  rabies  off  at  sea.  It 
it  a  rising  ground  from  the  sea  shore  to  these  hills,  and  they  are  inaccessible  but  by  the  g[al- 
Kes  wfaicB  U»e  dissolved  snow  hath  made.  In  these  gullies  grow  seven  bushes,  which  betng 
taken  bold  of|  are  a  rood  help  to  the  elimbmg  discoverer.  Upon  the  top  of  the  highest  of 
these  moontams,  is  a  large  level,  or  plain,  of  a  day's  ioumev  over,  whereon  nothing  growt 
bat  mose.  At  the  farther  end  of  this  plain  is  another  oill  caOed  the  8ugar>ioa/f  to  outward 
appearance  a  rude  heap  of  massie  stones  piled  one  upon  another,  and  you  may,  lu  yoa 
ascend,  step  from  one  stone  to  another,  as  if  you  were  going  up  a  pair  of  stairs,  but  windin|f 
•till  about  the  bill,  till  yoo  come  to  the  top,  whieh  will  require  half  a  day's  time,  and  yet  it  it 
not  above  a  mile,  where  there  is  also  a  level  of  about  an  acre  of  g^nd,  with  a  pond  of 
clear  waier  in  the  midst  of  it,  which  yon  may  hear  run  down,  but  how  it  ascends  is  a  mjrstery. 
From  this  rocky  hill  you  may  see  the  whole  connliy  round  about ;  it  is  far  above  the  lower 
elouds,  and  from  hence  we  Beheld  a  vapor,  (like  a  great  pillar,)  drawn  up  by  the  sun-beami 
out  of  a  great  lake,  or  pond,  into  the  air,  wnere  it  was  formed  into  a  ciotid.  The  coantiy 
beyoiid  tSese  hills,  northward,  is  daunting  terrible,  being  fiill  of  rocky  hills,  as  thick  as  mole- 
aiui  b  a  meadow,  and  cloathed  with  infinite  thick  woods.'*  New  England's  Rarities,  3,  i. 
Sad  reeoUections  are  associated  vriih  the  name  of  thesf.  mountains.    The  destniction  of  liv^ii 
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29  With  footstep!  slow  shall  travellers  go,  90.  Old  men  shall  shake  their  beads,  and  say 
Where  LovnodPs  pond  shines  clear  and  **  Sad  was  the  hour  and  terrible, 

bright,  When  Lovtwellf  brare,  'gainst  PamguM 

'     Ana  mark  the  place  where  those  are  laid,  went, 

Who  feU  in  LovetoelP*  bk>ody  fight.  With  fifty  men  from  Dunstable." 

If  miracles  had  not  then  ceased  in  the  land,  we  shotild  be  induced  to  pass 
to  their  credit  the  extraordinary  escape  of  seyeral  of  the  wounded  Enf  fish- 
men.  Solomon  Keyes^  having  receivea  three  wotmds,  said  he  would  hide  nim- 
self,  and  die  in  a  secret  place,  where  the  Indians  could  not  find  him  to  get 
his  scalp.  As  he  crawled  upon  the  shore  of  the  pond,  at  some  distance 
from  the  scene  of  action,  he  foimd  a  canoe,  into  wiiich  he  rolled  him- 
self and  was  drifted  away  by  the  wind.  To  his  great  astonishment,  he 
was  cast  ashore  at  no  nreat  distance  from  the  fOrt  at  Ossipee,  which  he  foimd 
means  to  recover,  and  there  met  several  of  his  companions ;  and,  gaining 
strength,  retiumed  home  with  them. 

Those  who  escaped  did  not  leave  the  battle-groimd  tmtil  near  midnight 
When  they  arrived  at  the  fort,  they  expected  to  have  fotmd  refreshment,  and 
those  they  had  left  as  a  reserve ;  but  a  fellow,  whose  name  is  not  mentioned, 
who  deserted  the  rest  when  the  battle  beffan,  and  fled  there,  so  frightened 
diem,  that  they  fled  in  great  confusion  and  diiunay  to  their  homes. 

The  place  where  this  fight  took  place  was  50  miles  from  anv  white  inhab- 
itants j  and  that  any  should  have  stu-vived  the  famine  which  now  stared 
them  m  the  flice,  is  almost  as  miraculous  as  that  they  should  have  escaped 
death  at  the  hands  of  the  courageous  warriors  of  Paugus ;  yet  14  lived  to 
retium  to  their  friends. 

Fifty  men,  firom  New  Hampshire,  afterwards  marched  to  the  scene  ot 
action,  where  they  found  and  btuied  the  dead.  They  foimd  but  three  In- 
dians, one  of  whom  was  Paugus,  The  rest  were  supposed  to  have  been 
taken  away  when  they  retreated  from  the  battle. 

Thus  progressed  and  terminated  the  expedition  against  the  Pequawketa. 
And  althou^  the  whites  could  scarcely  claim  the  victory,  yet,  as  in  the  case 
of  the  Narragansets,  the  Northern  Indians  received  a  blow  from  which  they 
never  recovered.  With  the  Androsco^gins,  the  Pequawkets  soon  after  retired 
towards  the  sources  of  the  Connecticut  River.  Amr  remaining  in  those 
regions  about  two  years,  thev  separated,  and  the  Androscoggins  removed  to 
Canada,  where  they  were  afterwards  known  as  the  St  Francis  tribe.  The 
Pequawkets  remained  upon  the  Connecticut,  who,  in  the  time  of  the  revolu- 
tionary war,  were  under  a  chief  named  Philip.  In  1728,  a  tract  of  coimtiy, 
since  Pembroke,  N.  H.,  was  granted  to  the  men  that  went  out  with  LoveteeUf 
and  it  for  some  time  bore  the  name  of  LoveweWs  Town, 

We  had  here  nearly  concluded  to  close  our  accoimt  of  this  affiur,  but 
dmnot  relieve  ourself  easily  of  the  recollection  of  the  foUowinff  song,  with- 
out inserting  it,  although  we,  and  others,  have  elsewhere  published  it  It  is 
said  to  have  been  composed  the  same  year  of  the  figh^  snd  for  several 
years  afterwards  was  the  most  beloved  song  in  all  New  England : 

1.  Of  worthy  Captain  LtwewdL  I  purpose  now  to  sing, 
How  valiantly  he  served  his  country  and  his  king : 
He  and  bis  valiant  soldiers  did  ranjre  the  woods  mil  wide, 
And  hardships  they  endured  to  queu  the  bidian's  pride. 

S.  *Twas  nigh  unto  Piffwacket,  on  the  eighth  day  of  ^ay, 
They  spied  a  rebel  Indian  soon  after  break  of  day  3 
He  on  a  bank  was  walking,  upon  a  neck  of  land, 
Which  leads  bto  a  pond,  as  we're  made  to  understand. 

3.  Our  men  resolved  to  have  him,  and  travelled  two  miles  round, 
Until  they  met  the  Indian,  who  boldly  stood  his  ground : 
Tlien  speaks  up  Captain  Lovewell,  **  Take  you  good  heed,"  says  ha) 
''  This  rogue  b  to  decoy  as,  I  very  plainly  see. 

occasioned  by  an  avalanche  at  the  celebrated  Notch,  in  1826,  will  not  soon  be  (cMgotton. 
Mr.  Moore,  of  Concord,  has  published  an  interesting  aoeount  of  it  in  the  ColL  N.  H.  Hist  See. 
vol.  i& 
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i.  "  The  Lidiant  lie  in  «mhn«h,  in  some  fHuee  nigii  at  band, 
In  order  to  surround  us  upon  this  neck  of  land  j 
Therefore  we'll  march  m  order,  and  each  man  laave  his  pack, 
That  we  maj  briskly  fight  them  when  they  shaO  us  attacL" 

5.  They  came  onto  this  Indian,  who  did  them  thus  de^ ; 

As  soon  as  they  came  nirii  him,  two  cuns  he  did  let  fly, 
Which  wounded  Captain  JLovetoellf  and  likewise  one  man  more ; 
Bnt  when  this  rog^  was  ranning,  they  laid  him  m  his  gore. 

6.  Tlien  having  scalped  the  IndSan,  they  went  back  to  the  spot. 

Where  they  bad  laid  their  packs  down,  but  there  they  found  them  mot  j 
For  the  Indians  having  spied  them,  when  they  them  down  did  lay, 
Did  seize  them  for  their  plunder,  and  carry  tnem  away. 

7.  lliese  rebels  lay  in  ambush,  this  yery  place  hard  by, 
8o  that  an  En^ish  soldier  did  ooe  of 'them  espy, 

And  cried  out,  "  Here's  an  Indian ! "  with  that  they  started  out, 
As  fiercely  as  old  lions,  and  hideously  did  shout. 

8.  With  that  our  yaTiant  English  all  gave  a  loud  hnsza. 
To  shew  the  rebel  Indians  they  feaiid  them  not  a  straw ; 
So  now  the  fight  began,  as  fiercely  as  could  be, 
The'Iadians  ran  up  to  them,  but  soon  were  forced  to  flee. 

9.  Then  spake  up  Captain  LaoewtUf  when  first  the  fight  began, 
"  Fight  on,  my  valiant  heroes  I  you  see  they  foil  l&e  rain." 
For,  as  we  are  informed,  the  Indians  were  so  thick, 

A  man  could  scarcely  ^  a  gun  and  not  some  of  them  hit. 

10.  Then  did  the  rebels  try  their  best  our  soldiers  to  surround 
But  they  could  not  accomplish  it,  because  there  was  a  pond. 
To  which  our  men  retreated,  and  covered  all  the  rear } 

The  rogues  were  forced  to  flee  them,  although  they  skulked  for  few 

11.  Two  logs  there  were  behind  them  that  close  together  lay, 
Without  being  discovered,  they  could  not  cet  away  j 
Therefore  our  valiant  English  they  travellM  in  a  row, 
And  at  a  handsome  distance  as  they  were  wont  to  go. 

IS.  'Twas  len  o'olock  in  the  morning  when  first  the  fight  begun, 
And  fiercely  did  continue  till  tm  setting  of  the  sun. 
Excepting  that  the  Indians,  some  hours  before,  twas  night. 
Ihew  off  into  the  bushes  and  ceased  a  while  to  fight. 

IS.  But  soon  again  returned  in  fierce  and  forions  mood. 
Shouting  as  in  the  morning,  but^et  not  half  so  loud, 
For,  as  we  are  informed,  so  thick  and  fast  they  fell, 
SciU'ce  twenty  of  their  number,  at  night  did  get  home  well. 

14*  And  that  our  valiant  En^ish,  till  midnight  there  did  suy. 
To  see  wtiether  the  rehels  would  have  another  fray  \ 
But  tbev  no  mi^re  returning,  they  m^*^  off  towards  tkpir  home. 
And  iMougnt  away  tneir  wounded  as  tar  as  tney  eouid  come. 

Ifi.  Of  all  our  valiant  RngKsh,  there  were  but  thirty-four, 
And  of  the  rebel  Indians,  there  were  about  four  score. 
And  sixteen  of  our  English  did  safely  home  retiun  \ 
The  rest  were  killed  and  wounded,  ror  which  we  all  most  moora. 

16.  Oor  worthy  Captain  Lovnoeli  among  them  there  did  die  ; 

They  killed  Lieutenant  RobMns,  and  wounded  good  ymmg  jPVyt, 
Who  was  our  English  chaplain ;  he  many  Indians  slew. 

And  some  of  them  he  scalped  when  bullets  round  him  flew. 

• 

17  Toimg  PuUam  too  111  mention,  because  he  fought  so  well  \ 
Endeavoring  to  save  a  man,  a  sacrifice  he  foil. 
And  yet  our  valiant  Englishmen  in  fight  were  ne'er  dismayed. 
But  still  they  kept  their  motion,  and  Wyman  captam  made } 

18.  Who  shot  the  old  chief  Pauous.  which  did  the  foe  defeat. 
Then  set  his  men  in  order,  and  brought  off  the  retreat ; 
And  braving  many  dangers  and  hardships  in  the  way^ 
They  safo  arrived  at  Dunstable,  the  tliirteenth  day  of  Mqr. 

27* 
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CEAPTER  X. 

7h9  St.  Francis  JmdianM  '"SLogetB* _ftp6iition  agmigut  tJum — Philip — Sabatis— 

Ptmobti 


Amold'i  KcpeditUm — ^Natanis — T%a  mtmdtm  PtmobaeoU — Aittbon — Neptc] 
Captain  Francis — Su8f7P  murders  mn  En^Hskmam — Specimen  of  the  Penobsect 
language. — Rowles — his  prophecy — Bliitd  Will — Killed  by  the  Mohtuoks — As- 
8ACAMB«iT — Visits  Froncs  ana  is  knighted  by  the  king^^ttaeks  and  bums  Havers 
hm—Uis  death. 

TowAUDS  the  close  of  the  last  chapter,  mention  was  made  of  the  St* 
Francis  Indians,  and,  as  they  were,  a  part  of  them,  the  remnant  of  the  once 
respectable  Androecoggins,*  their  hi^ory  will  here  be  resoined.  We  have 
ab^dy  related  some  of  their  hardships  iumI  sufferings,  both  in  Pkilip^s  war 
and  the  French  wars  afterwards,  wnen  they  bad  to  contend  with  the  old 
experienced  chie^  Colonel  Church ;  and  also  thdr  severe  disaster  in  opposing 
LovewdL 

After  their  arrival  upon  'die  Lake  St  Francis,  from  w4iich  dieir  village  took 
its  name,  they  were  under  the  influence  and  guidance  of  French  ecclesias- 
tics. Their  village,  in  1755,  consisted  of  about  40  wigwanfe  and  a  church, 
and  a  friar  resided  among  them.  What  time  the  Anc&oscoggins  joined  the 
St  Francis  tribe  has  not  been  discovered ;  but  whenever  war  existed  between 
France  and  England,  they  generally  had  some  participation  in  it,  the  fiso- 
quent  occurrence  of  which  at  length  ended  in  tbeur  almost  total  destrucdon, 
in  1759. 

Before  tiie  capture  of  Quebec,  in  that  year,  and  vfhjle  the  English  army 
under  General  Jhnherd  lay  at  Crown  Point,  an  e3q>edition  agaisst  St  Fnuv^ 
was  ordered  by  him ;  being  so  ^  exasperated,^  says  Colond  EogerSy  ^  at  the. 
treatment  Capt  Kenntdy  had  received  fVom  those  Indians,  to  whom  he  had 
been  sent  with  a  flag  of  truce,  and  proposals  of  peace,  who  had  been  by 
them  made  prisoner  with  his  party,  ^at  he  determined  to  bestow  upon  them 
a  signal  chastisement''  This  does  not  appear,  however,  to  be  all  that  was 
charged  against  them,  for  Miyor  Rogers  continues,  ^  The^  had,  within  my  own 
knowledge,  during  the  six  years  past,  killed  and  earned  away  more  than 
600  persons.**  Accordingly  Major  Rogers  was  despatched  upon  this  enter- 
prise with  142  eflective  men,  including  officers,  and  a  few  Indians  of  the 
Pequawket  tribe,  under  Philw,  their  chief  It  was  a  most  j>eri]ous  undertak- 
ing ;  near  300  miles  of  wild  country  to  be  passed,  late  in  October,  1759. 
Wnen  the^  came  in  sight  of  the  town,  towards  evening,  on  the  5  October, 
the  inhabitants  were  (Buicing  about  in  great  glee,  ceTebratinff  a  wedding. 
Half  an  hour  before  sunrise  the  next  morning,  the  English  fell  sudden^ 
upon  them,  in  three  divisions,  and  completely  surprised  them,  killing  200 
Iiiiiians,  and  capturing  a  few  women  and  children.f  With  such  secrecy  and 
promptitude  did  the  English  act  on  this  occasion,  says  our  author,  '^that  the 
enemy  had  no  time  to  recover  themselves,  or  take  arms  in  their  own  defence, 
until  they  were  mostly  destroyed."  Some  few  ran  down  to  the  river  to  es- 
cape by  swimming  or  in  their  canoes,  but  were  pursued  and  destroyed. 
Their  village,  except  three  houses,  was  burnt,  and  many  persons  in  it  By 
seven  o'clock  the  foutdiery  was  ended,  and  m  retreat  was  immediately  com- 
menced.   Two  IncUan  boys  were  brought  away  prisonens  one  of  whom  was 

_*  "  At  St.  Fran^Rts,  from  Mine  of  Zanghi^darantlmCt  or  people  from  the  numih  of  this  river, 
I  rpamed,  that  ibey  call  <u  or  ratber  lU  banks.  AmUetmgantuiuoice,  or  banks  of  the  river 
abounding  in  dried  meat."    Kendalls  l*ravel«,  lii.  143. 

t  I  lately  received  a  letter  from  a  gentleman  who  subscribed  himseTf  "Joseph  Alex. 
Mastay  an  Indian  of  tke  St.  lYancis  trme/'  complaining  of  the  inaccurate  account  given  by 
Major  Rogers  of  the  destruction  of  that  tnbe }  but  as  the  author  of  the  letter  does  not  giv« 
an  account  himself,  nor  direct  me  where  I  can  obtain  mie,  better  than  I  have  used,  I  am  con- 
strained to  reprint  mv  account  without  much  emendation.  The  only  facts  which  I  ran  gBther 
firom  his  letter,  are,  toat,  "  before  this  event  [Rogers's  Expedition]  look  place,  the  St.  Francis 
tribe  numbered  from  1800  to  9000  inhabitants  ;  but  since,  this  numoer  has  made  rapid  decline, 
■wl  at  present  on  the  point  of  total  dissolution.''    Letter,  dated  Vincennu,  Vt  25  AprU^  1896i. 
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Darned  Silaiis.  The  ElDdish  commander  says,  "  We  found  600  scalps  hang- 
ing upon  {loles  over  the  doors  of  their  wigwams." 

Aknough  the  English  had  made  such  havoc  among  the  Indians,  yet  a 
wretched  calaiiiiw  awaited  them  in  their  homeward  march.  They  had  but 
one  of  their  nutnber  killed,  who  was  an  Indian,  and  six  wounded,  during  the 
massacre,  but  on  their  return  many  were  lost  in  the  wilderness,  starved  and 
frozen  to  deatli.  The  scenes  of  individual  suffering,  could  they  be  known, 
would  probably  exceed  those  which  followed  LovewdPs  fight  Having  mis- 
taken the  Upper  for  the  Lower  Coos,  some  set  off  by  point  of  compass,  and 
were  never  heard  of  after,  and  the  enemy  followed  and  cut  off  others.  But 
PhUif,  at  the  head  of  his  company*  made  good  his  retreat  without  losing  a 
man  m  the  way. 

Besides  this  expedition,  in  which  PkUiv  was  one  of  "  Rogers^  rangers,"  he 
was  at  the  capture  of  Louisburffh,  unaer  General  ^^mhersty  and  was  the 
fbrst  man  that  took  possession  of  the  fortress.* 

In  the  winter  of  1757,  when  the  English  and  French  armies  had  gone  into 
winter  quarters,  Colonel  Rogers  was  left  in  command  of  Fort  Edward, 
abd  had  several  severe  battles  with  the  French  and  Indians  in  scouting 
e^qieditions..  In  one  of  these,  he  fell  in  with  a  superior  force  to  his  own, 
DearTiconderoga,  and  lost  many  of  bis  men,  in  killed  and  prisoners.  This 
was  on  21  January.  The  chie^  P^to,  was  in  that  affair,  and  acted  as  ser- 
geant Concerning  this  chief^  it  is  further  said  that  he  was  but  **  half  Indian,** 
and  that  in  the  revolution,  he  joined  the  Americans,  saying  ^  he  was  a  whig 
Indian.'* 

Mention  has  been  made  of  an  Indian  of  the  name  of  Sebatis  or  Sabatis. 
There  were  seTeral  of  the  name,  and  doubtless  it  was  peculiar  to  the  Abena- 
uoies;  and  hence  that  SabaHsj  captured  at  St  Francis,  was  descended 
^m  im  Abenaquis  family,  who  had  settled  there.  It  is  possible  also,  that 
e  may  be  the  same  who  afterwards  resided,  near  the  head  waters  of  the 
Kennebeck,  with  a  brother  named  JVaiarnSf  who  is  brought  to  our  notice 
in  the  accounts  f  of  General  Jbmold's  expedition  through  that  region  in  the 
fiiB  of  1775 ;  but  this  is  conjecture.  However,  what  is  known  of  these  two 
brothers  follows. 

General  Jbmold  having,  on  his  arrival  in  the  Kennebeck  River,  ordered  a 
man  baud  to  proceed  in  advance  of  the  army,  to  discover  and  mark  out  a 
route  for  it,  gave  strict  orders  that  NatarUs  should  be  captured  or  killed.  This 
order  had  b^n  given,  because  the  general  had  been  informed  that  he  had 
been  fixed  there  by  the  English  of  Canada,  as  a  spy,  to  give  information 
if  an  enemy  should  approach  in  that  direction.  But  this,  as  it  proved,  was 
&l8e  information,  and  JVatams  was  the  friend  of  the  Americans,  as  also  was 
kis  brother  iSbWis,  who  lived  about  seven  miles  higher  up  the  river,  above 
him. 

Tie  residence  of  ^atams  was  m  lonesome  place,  uoon  the  bank  of  the 
river;  his  cabin,  situated  in  the  centre  of  a  green,  the  oorder  of  which  was 
beyond  musket  shot  from  it,  was  a  discovery  which  added  to  the  suspicions 
of  the  party,  who,  having  arrived  in  the  neighborhood,  4  October,  surrounded 
it  at  every  point,  and  nm  in  upon  it  with  great  eagerness;  expecting,  without 
doubt,  to  have  taken  him  prisoner.  In  this  they  were  disappointed,  for  it  ap- 
peared that  the  place  had  been  deserted  a  week.  Near  by,  at  the  shore 
of  the  river,  a  map  drawn  upon  birch  bark,  was  found  in  the  top 
of  a  stake,  very  accurately  dehneating  the  courses  of  the  rivers  towards 
Canada,  and  lines  denoting  places  of  crossing  from  one  to  another.  This 
greatly  surprised  them,  but  they  profited  much  by  it  Nothincr  was  seen  of 
any  Lidians  during  t  le  excursion  of  the  exploring  party,  who,  after  about  93 
davs,  in  which  they  suilered  ever^  thins  but  death,  rejomed  the  army. 

Wlien  the  army  had  arrived  within  tne  bounds  of  Canada,  which  was  on 
the  4 November,  **  we  for  the  first  time,''  says  Mr.  Henry,  ''had  the  pleasure 
af  seeing  the  worthy  and  respectable  Indian,  JVatams^  and  his  brother,  Sabch 


•  Hoger^  Reminiscences,  Appendix  to  new  edition. 

t  See  that  of  Jud|re  John  J.  Henry.  33,  to  96,  and  74,  &c.    See  also  8halb^9  Tables,  ii. 
W,  and  Col.  Maine  Hitt.  Soc.  i.  m 
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H$,  with  some  others  of  their  tribe."  ATakmia  went  to  each  of  the  coinpaoiefl 
of  spies,  and  shook  them  by  the  hand,  as  though  he  had  been  formerly 
acquainted  with  them.  He  explained  himself  by  telling  them,  that  he  had 
kept  close  to  them  all  the  time  they  were  making  their  discovery  beyond  his 
residence,  and  until  they  returned,  but  did  not  dare  to  make  himself 
known,  for  fear  they  wouJd  kill  him — a  wise  resolution. 

Natams  and  Sabatis,  with  17  others  of  their  tribe,  joined  the  army 
on  the  Ri^er  Chaudiere,  and  marched  with  it  to  Canada.  When  the  attack 
on  Quebec  was  made,  31  December,  1775,  Mdants  was  wounded  by  a  shot 
through  the  wrist,  and  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  British  general,  CarUtorif 
who  inunediateiy  set  him  at  liberty.  These  were  the  first  Indians  employed 
in  the  revolutionary  contest  by  the  Americans.* 

We  cannot  pass  over  the  momentous  undertaking  of  JhmcUd^  without  re- 
cjuesting  the  reader  to  notice  how  many  men  of  note  and  eminence  survived 
its  ruins — General  Danid  Morgan  of  Virginia,  then  a  captain — General  Heruy 
Dectrbom  of  Massachusetts,  of  like  rank — Timothy  Bigekno  of  Massachusetts, 
a  major — Return  J,  MeigSy  father  of  the  late  postmaster-general,  of  the  same 
rank — Samtid  Springy  D.  D.  of  Newburyport,  a  chaplain--»^artm  Burr  of  New 
Jersey,  and  General  Benedict  Jimold  of  Connecticutf  Numerous  others  de- 
serve equal  notice ;  but  it  is  not  our  province  to  enumerate  them  here.  And 
from  this  digression  we  return  to  notice  another  chief  nearly  similar  in  name 
to  the  last 

At  the  treaty  of  Georgetown,  on  Arrowsik  Island,  held  by  the  eastern 
tribes  with  the  English,  9  August,  1717,  Sahbadis,  as  his  name  was  then  writ- 
ten, appeared  for  the  Androscoggins.  Also  at  the  treaty  of  Casco,  dated 
25  July,  1727,  we  find  among  the  signers  Sahatists  of  Arre6agontacook4 
What  part  Sabatia  acted  in  the  tragedies  fit)m  1722  to  1725,  does  not  appear. 
In  the  History  of  Maine§  we  find  the  following  passage  concerning  Sab" 
baiittj  as  he  is  there  called.  **  In  1730,  a  chaplain  was  allowed  at  Fort  George ; 
and  it  was  in  this  place,  where  Sabbatist,  the  Anasagunticook  sagamore,  re- 
aueste<l  government  to  keep  some  supplies:  for,  said  he,  in  ^cold  itrinters  and 
icep  snows,  my  Indians,  unable  to  go  to  Fort  Bickmond,  sometimes  svffer*  ** 

We  now  pass  to  our  own  times  to  notice  some  modem  Indians  in  the 
ftate  of  Maine.  In  1816,  the  Penobscot  tribe  at  Old  Town,||  having  lost  its 
sachem,  entered  upon  the  election  of  another.  It  was  some  months  before 
they  couid  afree  upon  a  successor,  although  it  is  their  custom  to  elect  a  near 
relation  of  the  deceased.  At  length  party  spirit  having  run  unreasonably 
high,  their  priest,  who  is  a  Roman  Catholic,  interfered,  and  they  forsook  the 
rival  candidates,  and  elected  John  Mteon,  This  man,  it  is  said,  was  a  de« 
scendant  of  Baron  de  Saint  CasHens.  The  induction  into  office  took  place 
19  September,  181 6w  At  the  same  time  John  JSTeptune  was  constituted  hit 
lieutenant,  and  Captain  fVaneii  and  another  were  confirmed  ae  chief 
captains. 

A  specimen  of  modem  oratory  among  these  Indians  is  given  by  Mr.  Wil- 
liamson, who  heard  it,  in  his  History  of  Maine.  It  was  made  in  a  courC^ 
by  John  ^eptune^  in  extenuation  of  the  murder  of  one  Knight,  by  Peol  Sustqt. 
•fhe  case  was  nearly  as  follows :  In  the  evening  of  28  June,  1816,  this  Indian 
was  intoxicated,  and  at  the  tavern  of  said  Knight  at  Bangor,  (whether  he  had 
procured  liquor  there  with  which  to  intoxicate  himself^  we  are  not  informed,) 
and  being  noisy  and  turbulent.  Knight  endeavored  to  expel  him  from  his 
house.  Having  thmst  him  out  of  door,  he  endeavored  to  drive  him  away, 
and  in  the  attempt  was  stabbed,  and  immediately  died.  On  his  arrest,  Susup 
acknowledged  his  guilt,  but  said  he  was  in  liquor,  and  that  Knight  abused 

•  Judge  Henry f  75. 

t  hU^ty,  our  authority  before  mentioned,  was  a  prirate,  aged  but  16,  who  ran  away  fron 
his  ftitbeX  and  Joined  the  army  dandestinoly;  he  died  in  lllO,  aged  62.  Morgmm  died  ia 
1802,  nt.  ()53  Otarbom  in  1^,  set.  78;  Magt  in  1823;  Spring  in  1819,  set  79:  AntoU  'm 
1801,  at  London,  eet.  61 ;  Bun-  died  in  New  York,  in  1836. 

1  Coll.  N.  H.  Hist  Soc.  u.  ai2.  260.  &  m//tam«m,  ii.  169. 

I  In  1811,  this  tribe  consisted  of  but  57  families,  and  241  persons.  In  1820  there  were  Tft 
•ouls.  Their  increase,  says  Dr.  Moru,  Appendix  to  Irdian  Repobt,  65,  is  owing  to  aa 
•bligation  of  the  chiefii  imposed  upon  their  yoong  men  to  marry  early. 
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him,  or  he  had  not  done  it  Being  brought  to  trial  in  June  the  next  year  at 
OistiDe,  by  ad\ice  of  counsel,  he  pleaded  not  guilty ;  and  after  a  day  spent  in 
bis  trial,  a  yerdict  was  renderea,  according  to  the  defence  set  up,  moti- 
davghUr.  Susup  bad  a  wife  and  several  children ;  four  of  whom,  with  their 
mother,  were  present,  as  were  many  other  Indians  from  St  Johns  and  Passa- 
maquoddy,  besides  a  great  crowd  of  white& 

After  sentence  was  declared,  jSWt^  was  asked  by  the  court  if  he  had  any 
tiling  to  say  for  himself;  to  which  he  replied,  <^  John  Neptune  wiU  speak  for 
AM."  Neftdne  rose  up,  and,  haying  advanced  towards  the  judges,  delib- 
erately said,  in  English, 

*^  You  know  your  people  do  my  Indian$  great  deal  wrong.  They  abuse  (htm 
very  muck— yes  they  murder  ihem ;  then  ihiy  toalk  right  off— nobody  touches  them, 
TSs  makes  my  heart  bum.  Well^  then  my  Indians  say^  we  wHl  go  kUl  your  very 
9ai  and  wicked  men,  lA/b,  ItelPem  never  do  that  things  we  are  brothers.  Some 
time  oro  a  very  bad  man  *  about  Boston,  shot  an  Indian  dead,  Yotar  people  saidy 
swrd^he  ihouta  die,  but  it  was  not  so.  In  the  great  prison  house  he  eats  and  lives 
to  ihu  day.  Certainly  he  never  dies  for  killing  Indian,  My  brothers  say  let  that 
bloodyman  fojree — Peol  Susup  too.  So  u>e  wish  HopeJUls  ihe  hearts  of  us 
(Hr^I^eace  %s  good,  TViesCj  my  Indians,  love  U  wdL  J^kmi  srmle  under  its  shade. 
The  whUe  men  and  red  men  must  be  always  friends.  3%e  Great  Spirit  is  our 
father^—I  speak  what  IfeeU* 

** Susup  was  sentenced  to  another  year's  imprisonment,  and  required  to  find) 
sureties  for  keeping  the  peace  two  years,  in  the  penal  sum  of  500  dollars ;. 
when  John  JVepfune,  Squire  Jo  Merry  JV<^rfune,  of  his  own  tribe,  Capt  Solmondi, 
from  Passamaquoddy,  and  Capt  Jo  Ikmer,  fi:t>m  the  River  St  Johns,  becama* 
his  sureties  in  the  cognizance.''  f 

Captain  lYancis,  the  first  captain  of  the  tribe,  has  been  mentioned,  and^ 
who,  according  to  the  historian  of  Maine,  is  a  man  of  good  understanding.  If 
tile  information  he  has  given  concerning  the  eastern  Indians  be  correct, — and 
we  see  no  cause  to  doubt  it, — ^it  is  of  much  value,  and  no  less  interest  Hb 
assured  Mr.  ff^iamson,  <*that  all  the  tribes  between  the  Saco  and  the  St 
Johns,  both  inclusive,  are  brothers;  that  the  eldest  lived  on  the  Sace;  that 
aach  tribe  is  younger  as  we  pass  eastward,  like  the  sons  of  the  same  father, 
though  the  one  at  Passamaquoddy  1  is  the  youngest  of  all,  proceeding  from 
tiioee  upon  the  River  St  Johns  and  Penobscot§  '  MwaysJ  he  afiirms,  *  7  could 
usderdand  aU  these  brothers  very  weU  when  they  speak ;  but  when  the  Midanaks  or 
Ae  ^^Igonquins,  or  Canada  hukans  tM,  I  cannot  teU  all  what  they  say,^ " 

Berore  dismissing  the  interesting  Tarratines,  it  may  be  proper  to  present  m 
q>ecimen  of  their  language. 

Mttunk^senah,  outeaVie,  spum^keag-aio,  keeimek  Ue-we-seh,  keah^-ddbel^'dodt, 
nouhdo^'Sehy  keah^'olct''hautia-mon'<if  numah-zeCj  m^se-tah-mahf  fhah-lah-wee'^ 
keunahy  smtm^-keag-aio,  me4ea'iieh,  neo^nah,  ne-quem-pe-bem'gees'o^coque,  mme^ 
sie,  rees^%ooly  ar^Sony  mus-see-c^tos^see,  neoSioA,  commont^en-esk-sock,  H-hahrlah-' 
wee'luunahy  nwn-e-se'Comde^enty  tah-hcMct-we-u-keahrma'Che-ke^'Cheeky  <i-que-he\ 
Or-que-ah'lah-ke-^ne'Sah^coque,  n^gah^nCy'  numar2ee\   nea-nahj   neoje,   saw^-got. 

*  "  He  alluded  to  <»ie  lAvermore,  .wbo  bad  received  lentence  of  death  for  killing  an  la- 
^an,  which  was  commuted  to  hard  labor  for  life  in  the  state's  prison."     WtlHamson. 

An  Indian  named  Crkvat,  a  Penobfcot  of  the  tribe  of  St.  Francis,  to  avoid  being  dis- 
tressed by  the  war  ou  the  frontiers  of  Canada,  with  bis  wile  wandered  down  into  Massaelu- 
setts.  and  erected  a  wigwam  on  the  shore  of  Spot  Pond,  in  the  town  of  Stoneham,  where  thMr 
fivea.  At  length  some  abominable  while  niflians,  on  the  night  of  the  S3  November.  1813, 
dwt  him  while  lie  was  asleep,  and  badly  woundod  his  sqfaaw.  Not  beinc  killed  outrij^t,  thtt 
Indian  crawled  from  his  wirwam,  and  was  found  the  next  day  almost  lifeless  and  ra  great 
agony,  and  he  expired  in  a  mw  days  after.  The  names  of  the  murderers  I  will  not  give,  fyt 
I  ablior  to  snil  v  my  page  with  them.  Four  were  guilty.  One  fled  from  iustice,  two  wert 
tried  and  condemnea  to  be  hanged,  December  25th,  following.    Report  of  the  TriaL 

i  Ibid. 

i  The  Indiana  said.  Pa$cothm  oqmm'keag.    Pascedua  memA pollock;  oquon,  cakh  *em. 
grimt  mam^ ;  eag,  land  or  place, 

I  Penops,  rodfct ;  keag,  a  ptoct  of. 
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«Mo-MtrW,  icd^-iUelff-oeiy  ^ro-fnaft,  ik66lMA\  neaVftet,  dsm-^ltt^  mamd 

bi  speaking  of  the  New  Hampshire  sachems,  it  was  not  intended  that  sc 
conspicuous  a  chief  as  RmDls  should  have  been  silently  passed  over,  and 
therefore  we  will  ^ve  him  a  place  here.  This  chief  has  of  late  years  become 
noted,  from  the  circumstance  of  his  name's  being  found  to  the  celebrated 
Wkulwrighi  deed  of  1629.  That  deed,  it  may  be  proper  to  remark^  purported 
to  have  been  given  by  PaMBaamaway^  RunaawUt,  fFehanoHmowUt  and  MowU, 
The  tract  of  country  conveyed  was  mcluded  between  the  Pascataqua  and 
Merrimack  River&  and  bounded  inland  by  a  line  from  **  Pawtucket"  Falls 
in  the  latter,  and  Newichawannok  in  the  former.  It  is  pretty  certain,  now, 
that  these  sachems  gave  no  such  deed  at  the  time  specified. 

RowLS  was  sachem  of  the  Newiohawaimoks,  ana  his  dwelling-place  vpbs 
upon  the  north  side  of  the  Pascataqua,  not  Ihr  firom  Quampeagan  Falls,  in 
Berwick,  then  Kittery.  ^  In  1643,  he  conveyed  the  lands  of  his  vicinity  to 
Humpkmf  Chadboum ;  and  others  afterwards,  to  Spencer ;  the  former  being 
the  earliest  Indian  deed  found  upon  our  records.  It  is  certain  that  all  the 
Indians  upon  the  river  to  its  noouth,  were  his  subjects,  thoiich  he  was  under 
PaflBaconaway.''f  Mr.  Hubbeard  t  sm,  **•  There  vi^s  vnthin  uie  compass  of  the 
•even  years  now  current,  [cJimut  1670,]  a  sagamore  about  Kittary,  called 
Rouls  or  RolUs :  who  laying  very  sick,  and  be&d,  (being  an  old  man,)  be  ex- 
pected some  of  the  English  that  seized  u^n  his  land,  should  have  shown 
Dim  that  civility,  as  to  mive  given  liim  a  visit  in  his  aged  infirmities  and  sick- 
ness. It  matters  not  much  whether  it  was  totally  neglected  or  not ;  to  be 
•ure  at  the  last,  he  sem  for  the  diitfs  of  the  town  and  desired  a  &vor  of  then, 
viz.  that  though  he  might,  as  he  said,  challenge  [claim]  all  the  plantation  for 
his  own,  where  they  dwelt,  that  yet  they  would  please  to  sell  or  give  him  a 
■mall  tract  of  land,  possibly  an  hundred  or  two  of  acres,  and  withall  desired 
it  nii|^ht  be  recorded  in  the  town  book,  as  a  public  act,  that  so  his  children, 
which  he  left  behind,  might  not  be  turned  out,  like  vagabonds,  as 'destitute  of 
•n  habitation  amongst,  or  near  the  English,  adding  th&  as  a  reason :  That  he 
knew  there  would  shortly  &11  out  a  war  between  me  Indians  and  the  Ekigiish, 
all  over  the  country,  and  that  the  Indians  at  the  first  should  prevail,  ai^  do 
much  mischief  to  the  Englkh,  and  kill  many  of  them :  But  afler  the  third 
year,  or  after  three  years,  all  the  Indians  which  so  did,  should  be  rooted  out, 
and  utterly  destroyed."  This  account,  the  same  author  says,  ^  is  reported  by 
Maj.  Waidron^  Mr.  JoAua  Moodjf^  Capt  IVod^  that  live  upon,  or  near  the 
place." 

^  chief  named  BHnd^wiU  was  successor  to  RoUa^  and  in  PM^t  war  served 
the  English.  Why  the  word  Hind  was  prefixed  to  his  name  is  not  mentioned, 
but  probably  he  had  lost  an  eye. 

'--In  1677,  the  wretched  expedient  was  resorted  to  by  the  whites,  of  emplo3nng 
the  Mohawks  against  the  Tarratines,  and  two  messengers,  Majors  Ptnamti 
and  Richardsj  were  despatched  U>  their  country.  Tbepr  were  kmdlv  received 
by  them,  and  promised  their  assistance.  **Accordmffly  some  parties  of 
them  came  down  the  country,  about  the  middle  of  March,  and  the  first 
alarm  VN*as  given  at  Amuskeeg  Falls ;  where  the  son  of  Woncdantd  being 
hunting,  discovered  15  Indians  on  the  other  side,  who  called  to  him  in  a  lan- 
guage which  he  did  not  imderstand;  upon  which  he  fied,  and  they  fired 
near  30  guns  at  him  without  efifect  Presently  afler  this  they  were  discovered 
in  the  woods  near  Cochecha  Migor  Waldron  sent  out  eight  of  his  Indiana, 
whereof  Blind-ioiU  was  one,  to  make  fVirther  discovery.  They  "were  all 
surprised  together  by  a  company  of  the  Mohawks ;  two  or  three  escaped, 
the  others  were  either  killed  or  taken.  fViU  was  dragged  sway  by  his  hair ; 
and  being  wounded,  perished  in  the  woods,  on  a  neck  of  ^d,  formed  by  the 
confluence  of  Cochecho  and  Ising-glass  Rivers,  which  still  bears  the  name 
of  BUndtoOTs  Neck-^J    Such  were  the  exploits  of  the  allies  of  the  E^lieh 


•  WUliamtoie*  Maine,  i.513.  f  Wmtmtom,  L  460.  %  l^lin  Wws,  S.  81. 

4  Belknap,  Hist.  N.  H.  i.  126.   ^ 
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•t  this  time ;  nor  do  we  find  that  any  others  were  performed  of  a  difiereni 
character.    Notwithstanding,  the  same  miserable  policy  was  talked  of  a^aln 
iboiit  nine  years  after ;  but^vre  do  not  learn  that  it  was  carried  uito  practice. 
It  was,  perhaps,  at  the  time  of  which  we  have  been  speaking,  that  the  Nar- 

Tiset  chief  Pesaacvs  was  munlered,  as  has  been  mentionerL* 
e  had  not  thus  long  delayed  our  notice  of  one  of  the  most  renowned 
chiefs,  hot  from  the  untoward  circumstance  of  having  mislaid  a  valuable 
communication  concerning  him.f  The  sachem  of  whom  we  are  now  to 
speak  was  known  among  the  French  by  the  name  of  ATetcambiouit^  but 
among  the  English  he  was  called 

AssACAM BUiT,  t  and  ^saeomhwH  This  chief  was  as  faithful  to  the 
French  as  one  of  their  own  nation  ;  and  our  account  of  him  begins  m  1096, 
when,  with  Iberville  and  the  iainous  MontifffiVy  he  rendered  important  service 
in  the  reduction  of  the  English  Fort  &L  Johns,  30  November,  of  that  year, 
fieinff  apprized  of  the  approach  of  the  French  and  Indians,  the  English  sent 
out  W  men  to  oppose  them,  who,  on  the  28,  were  met  and  attacked  by  a  part 
of  Ib€rvUU*8  army,  under  Montigny  and  J^estwmbiouii^  and  defeated  with  the 
loss  of  55  men.  On  the  night  l)efbre  St  Johns  capitulated,  IbennUe,  with 
Miscambio&U  as  his  second,  at  the  head  of  30  men,  made  a  sally  to  bum  one 
part  of  the  town,  while  ITMuus  and  Mantigmfy  with  60  others,  were  ordered 
to  fire  it  at  another  point.    Both  parties  succeeded.  § 

In  1699,  he  is  noticed  for  some  cruelty,  which,  it  was  said,  he  inflicted  upon 
a  child,  named  TTumuLsin  Rouse.  He  havmg  ordered  it  to  carry  something  to 
the  water  side,  it  cried ;  he  took  a  stick  and  struck  her  down,  and  she  lay 
ibr  dead.  He  then  threw  her  into  the  water,  but  she  v^s  saved  by  ^^ther 
Indian.  She  was  an  English  captive,  and  was  apon  after  restored.  This 
account  was  handed  Dr.  mathtTy  by  one  who  ha<P^6t  returned  from  Casco 
Bay,  where  he  had  been  to  hold  a  treaty  with  the  Indians.  The  account 
closes  in  these  words :  "This  AssacomluU  hath  killed  and  taken  this  war, 
(they  tell  me,J  150  men,  women  and  children.    A  bloody  Devil."  |l 

It  is  said  mat  JMoimff,  Wanungonetj  and  ^^acomhwt^  were  "  three  of  the 
most  valiant  and  puissant  sachems  "  of  the  east.ir  Their  attack  upon  the  fort 
St  Casco,  in  August,  1708,  has  been  mentioned.**  In  1704,  some  of  the  Abe- 
flaquis,  having  established  themselves  in  Newfoundland,  were  attacked  by  the 
Engli^,  and  some  of  them  killed.  Whereupon  they  applied  to  Governor 
VaudreuU  for  assistance  to  repel  them,  and  he  sent  Montigmf  vnth  a  few 
Canadians,  who  ioined  themselves  with  about  ^  Abenaquis  under  Ae«cam6i- 
stfit,  and  attackedF  the  English  with  great  success.  They  pillaged  and  burnt 
one  fort,  and  took  many  prisoners,  ft 

In  1705,  M.  Subtrcasej  having  succeeded  M.  BrowUon  In  the  government 
of  Newfoundland,  endeavored  to  make  thorough  work  with  the  remaining 
English  there.  Their  success  was  nearly  complete,  and  here  again  JWfomi- 
IdouU  IS  noticed  as  acting  a  conspicuous  part  Svbercas^s  army  consisted  of 
400  men,^  in  all,  and  they  set  out  from  Placentia  15  January,  upon  snow- 
shoes,  with  20  days*  provisions.  They  sufiered  much  from  the  ngor  of  the 
Weather,  and  did  not  fiill  upon  the  English  until  the  26,  which  was  at  a  place 
called  Rebou.  They  next  took  Petit  Havre.  At  St  Johns  they  found  some 
resistance,  where  the  English  now  had  two  forts,  which  were  supplied  with 
cannon  and  mortars,  and,  afler  losing  five  men  in  killed  and  wounded,  were 
obliged  to  raise  the  siege,  in  consequence  of  want  of  powder ;  having  dam- 
aged much  of  what  they  brought  with  them  in  WEuiing  rivers.  They  next 
attacked  Forrillon  and  took  it  ^    This  was  5  March.    Here  was  also  a  fort, 

*  S«9  B.  II.  p.  68.  note  § .  f  From  Rev.  Mr.  FtUy  of  HamDlon.        t  PerAaB<m. 

i  Charieroix,  ii.  193.  I  Maenalia,  vn.  96.  f  Penhaliow,  6. 

*•  Pa^  lOi.  lib.  iiL  tt  Charlevoix,  K.  294. 

fi  Thi9  is  according  to  Charlevoix,  bnt  PenhaUow  says 600,  and  Antpach,  (Hist.  Newfoaad 
lud,  \ti.)aboui  600.    Charlevoix  is,  doabtiess,  nearest  the  tmth. 

^  Le  Bonrg/id  hrMf,  apr^f  quoi  Mohtioitt,  qui  avoit  ameni  h  eette  expMition  sonJUUk 
NsscAMBiouiTy/iif  dHachd  arec  Us  Movragee,  ei  tme  partk  dee  Canadiem,  peur  aller  du  cd$i 
de  Carbonrnertf  et  de  Bonneriste,  avec  order  de  brmer  ei  de  d^tndre  ioute  le  edU,  ct  qifk 
exicuta  eameverdre  wi  eeul  homme,  tout  la  termor  HoU  gramle  parmi  let  Angloie,    19 
Franee,  ii.  900. 
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into  which  the  inhabitants  at  first  retked,  and  endeayored  to  defend  themael^et^ 
but  soon  surrendered  prisoners  of  war.* 

Not  long  at^r  tiiese  services  ^e»camlnouU  sailed  for  France,  and  in  1706 
▼ifiited  his  majesty,  King  Louis  XIV,  at  Versailles.  Here,  among  other  emi- 
nent personages,  he  became  known  to  the  historian  Chaelevoix.  f  TIm) 
kinff  having  presented  him  an  elegant  sword,  he  is  reported  to  have  said, 
holding  up  his  hand,  *^This  hand  has  tlain  ont  hundred  and  forty  ofyowr  majtM- 
hf§  enemies  in  New  England ; "  |  and  that  whereupon,  the  King  fbrthwidi 
uiighted  him,  and  ordered  that  henceforth  a  pension  of  eight  livres  a  day  be 
allowed  him  for  life. 

NlucambiouU  returned  to  America  in  1707,  and  the  next  year  accompanied 
Rouville  to  attack  Haverhill  in  Massachusetts.  The  French  had  intended  a 
much  more  formidable  con<}ue8t,  and  had  engaged  bands  of  Indians  from 
four  nationa  to  cooperate  with  them,  and  ail  were  to  rendezvous  at  Lake 
Nikisipique,  as  they  called  Winnipesauke  or  Winnipisiogee.  But  all  except 
the  Algonquins  and  Abenaquis  under  NemxunbiouU^  having  failed  and  deserted 
them,  they  were  on  the  point  of  abandoning  their  enterprise  altogether. 
Havinff  made  known  their  situation  to  Governor  FimdreuH,  and  request^ 
his  orders,  he  directed,  that  though  all  the  Indians  deserted  them,  they  should 
not  give  over  the  expedition.  Des  ChcdUons  having  communicated  this  intel- 
ligence to  the  Indians,  they  entreated  him  to  lead  them  forward,  and  raid  they 
wouki  follow  him  wherever  he  chose  to  go. 

From  Nikisipique  thev  marched,  at  last,  with  200  men,  fell  upon  Haver- 
hill,§  and  sacked  it  The  attack  was  made,  sun  about  an  hour  bigh,  2^ 
Au^ript,  1708.  The  contest  was  short  as  the  opposition  was  feeble.  The 
English  lost  about  100  nersons  by  this  irruptk)!!,  40  or  50  of  whom  were 
killed  at  Haverhill.  JV<Am6umtf,  in  this  affldr,  fought  by  the  side  of  the 
commander-in-chief,  and  performed  prodigies  of  valor  with  the  sword  which 
he  brought  fix>m  France. 

Having  burned  the  fort  and  many  of  the  buildings  in  the  village,!  th^ 
began  to  retrace  their  steps,  with  precipitation.  The  English,  having  rallied, 
formed  an  ambush  in  the  edge  of^  the  woods,  about  a  mile  and  a  half  from 
the  town,  attacked  them  vigorously,  kiUing  and  wounding  many  of  them.  In 
the  ambush  were  60  or  70  Enfflish,  who.  afler  hanging  upon  their  flanks  for 
near  an  hour,  retreated.  In  tnis  last  amir  the  French  suffered  mosL  la 
both  encounters,  18  men  were  wounded,  three  Indians  and  five  Frenchmen 
killed.  In  the  ambush  fell  HerUl  of  Chambly,  and  Fercheres,  both  officers  of 
experience ;  and  the  renowned  ^sacambwtj  as  though,  elsewhere,  like  •MU- 
le$,  invulnerable,  was  wounded  by  a  shot  in  the  foot  This  last  attack  had 
the  happy  efiect  of  immediately  restoring  many  of  the  prisoners. 

From  1708  to  1727,  we  hear  nothing  of  w^ocam^ud.  In  June  of  the  latter 
year,  his  death  is  recorded,  accompanied  with  a  sh<Mt  account  of  him,  in  a 
newspaper  of  that  time.  Mention  is  made,  among  other  things,  that,  like 
Hercules,  he  had  a  **  famous  club  ^  which  he  always  carried  with  him,  on 
which  were  98  notches,  denoting  the  number  of  **  EWlish  "  he  had  killed ; 
that  ha  was  knighted  while  in  France,  the  insignia  of  which,  on  his  retuin 
home,  he  wore  upon  his  breast  in  la^  letters.  In  this  newspaper  commu- 
nication he  is  styled  **  Old  Eacambwi,^  *^  formerly  the  principal  sagamore  of 
(the  now  dispersed)  tribe  of  the  Saco  or  Piffwacket  Indians."  He  probably 
went  to  reside  among  the  St  Francis  tribe  about  1700.  He  was  restless  when 
there  was  no  war,  and  our  account  says,  **  when  there  was  sometliing  of  a 
lirospect  of  settled  peace,  about  30  years  ago,  [1700,]  he  marched  off  the 

•  Ampadi,  l3/k  t  Hut  Gen.  de  la  Nouv.  Praooe,  U.  3S6, 

X  PenkaUoWf  40.  This  must  be,  we  think,  a  great  misrepresentalioD  of  his  r^  speech, 
af  subsequent  details  will  lead  one  to  suppose.    Perhaps  he  might  have  said /orty. 

4  "  iZs  prirtnt  alors  U  parii  <U  marcher  centre  un  viliof^  appdU  Ha wkkuil.  ccmpaaf  it 
vkntcinq  h  trenU  maisoru  trim  bdiUf  acee  un  fort,  ok  lagetnt  U  gouoemeur.  Ce  fort  anoU  um 
gwris4m  de  trenU  soidats.et  ilyem  aixrit  au  moim  dix  dans  chiaque  maison." 

I  Charlevoix  savs,  "  TouUm  let  maisons  te  dd/endirerU  aussi  tr^e-lrienf  H  eureut  le  mAne 
90rt.  Wy  eat  environ  cent  Anglou  de  tuh  dans  ces  diffirentes  aJUaquet ;  plusieurs  atUres,  fid 
mttendirerU  trop  tard  6,  sortir  du  fart  et  des  maisonSt  y  fiirent  briil^."  None  of  the  Eoghdl 
aeeountA  mentioo  this,  and  it  was  doubtless  supposition,  without  foundation  in  ftwL 
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(round  as  a  dbbanded  officer,  left  his  brethreD  and  travelled  towards  the  Mii»- 
siseippi,  where  he  was  constantly  engaged  in  wars,  and  never  heard  of  till 
the  last  fall  he  returned  to  those  [eastern]  parts."  This  was  probably  the 
report  among  the  English  of  New  England ;  but  in  truth  he  was  with  the 
French  in  Canada,  as  we  have  seen.  Had  Penhaixow  published  his  iNoiAif 
Wars  one  year  later,  he  would  not,  probably,  have  closed  his  account  as  he 
did  concerning  him.  He  says  that,  at  his  return  irom  France,  he  was  so 
exalted  that  he  treated  his  coimtrymen  in  the  most  haughty  and  arrogant 
manner,  *^  murdering  one  and  stabbing  another,  which  so  exasperated  those 
of  tlieir  relations,  that  they  sought  rerenge,  and  would  have  instantly  exe- 
cuted it,  but  that  he  fled  his  country,  and  nerer  returned  after." 


CHAPTER  XL 

Dettnuticn  tf  DeerJUld,  and  eaptimtv  of  Reverend  John  WUliams  and  family ^ 

in  1704. 

SoMKTiMBS  in  a  Tolumet,  and  sometimes  in  a  pamphlet,  the  narratrve  of 
this  affiiur  had  often  been  given  to  the  world  previous  to  1774,  by  one  of  the 
*  principal  actors  in  it,  whose  name  is  at  the  beffiiming  of  this  chapter,  and 
which  is  doubtless  ftimiliar  to  every  reader  of  New  England  legends.  The 
edition  of  Mr.  WttHamfs  work,  out  of  which  I  take  this,  was  prepared  hy  the 
renowned  New  England  annalist,  the  Reverend  Thomas  Priiuxj  and  was  the 
5th,  printed  at  Boston  **  by  John  BopU,  next  door  to  the  Three  Doves  in  Marl- 
borough Street,  1774.*'    h  was  a  closely  printed  8vo.  pamphlet  of  70  pages. 

It  will  be  necessary  to  relate  some  nnportant  facts  of  historical  v^ue 
before  proceeding  with  the  narrative.  As  at  several  other  times,  the  plan 
was  laia  early  in  1703,  in  Canada,  for  la^^n^  ^vaste  *the  whole  Enghsh  fron- 
tier, but  like  former  and  later  plans,  laid  m  that  region,  this  but  partially 
•acceeded.  Though  the  eastern  settlements  ftt>m  Casco  to  Wells  were 
destroyed,  and  130  people  killed  and  captivated,  the  summer  before,  yet  the 
towns  on  the  Connecticut  had  neglected  their  precautionair  duty.  And 
although  Governor  Dudley  of  Massacnusetts  had  but  little  while  before  been 
notified  of  the  design  of  the  French,  yet  it  was  impossible  to  guard  the 
eastern  coast  against  the  attack.  Deerfield  had  been  palisaded  and  20 
•okiiers  placed  in  it,  but  had  been  (quartered  about  in  different  houses,  and, 
entirely  forgetting  their  duty  as  soldiers,  were  surprised  with  the  rest  of  the 
town.  The  snow  was  deep,  which  gave  the  eneiny  an  easy  entrance  over 
the  pickets.  The  French  were  commanded  by  tierlel  de  Rouville,  but  the 
commanders  of  the  Indians  remain  unknown. 

Mr.  ff'Uliams  thus  begins  his  narrative :  '*  On  Tuesday  the  29th  of  Feb- 
raary,  170^-4,  not  long  before  break  of  day,  the  enemy  came  in  like  a  flood 
upon  us ;  our  watch  beinff  unfiuthful :  an  evil,  whose  awful  effects,  in  a  sur- 
of  our  fort,  should  bespeak  all  watchmen  to  avoid,  as  they  would  not 
the  charce  of  blood  upon  themselves.  They  came  to  my  house  in  the 
ninff  of  me  onset,  and  by  their  violent  endeavors  to  break  open  doora 
an9  windows,  with  axes  and  hatchets,  awakened  me  out  of  sleep ;  on  which 
I  leaped  out  of  bed,  and  running  towards  the  door,  perceived  the  enemy 
making  their  entrance  into  the  bouse.  I  called  to  awaken  two  soldiers  in 
the  chamber ;  and  returning  toward  my  bedside  for  my  arms,  the  enemy 
immediatel  jT  brake  into  my  room,  I  judge  to  the  number  of  20,  with  painted 
iaces,  and  ludeous  acclamations.  I  reaiched  up  my  hands  to  ^e  bed-tester, 
for  my  pistol,  uttering  a  short  petition  to  God,  expecting  a  present  passage 
through  the  valley  of  the  shaaow  of  death."  **  Taking  down  my  pistol,  I 
eockc^  it,  and  DUt  it  to  the  breast  of  the  first  Indian  wlio  came  up ;  but  my 
pistol  missing  nre,  I  was  seized  by  3  Indians  who  disarmed  me,  and  bound 
me  naked,  as  I  was,  in  my  shirt,  and  so  I  stood  for  near  the  space  of  an 
hour."  Meanwhile  the  work  of  destruction  and  pillage  was  carried  on  with 
great  fluy.    One  of  the  three  who  captured  Mr.  ntlHami  was  a  captain. 
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against  whoni,  tMys  our  captive,  *^  the  judgmeDt  of  God  did  not  loDg  slumbiBr 
for  by  sun-rising  be  received  a  mortal  aliot  fi-om  my  next  neigbbora  bouse.* 
Tbis,  thouffb  not  a  garrisoD,  and  containing  but  seven  men,  tnthstood  tbe 
efforts  of  the  300  Frencb  and  Indians  wbicb  now  beset  tbem.    Tbat  bouse 
remaina  to  tbis  day,  bearing  upon  its  front  door  the  marks  of  the  hatchet* 

After  about  two  hours  the  enemy  took  up  their  march  from  the  town, 
having  plundered  and  burnt  it,  and  put  47  persons  to  death,  including  those 
dlled  Ul  making  defence.  Mrs.  fnUiamM  naving  lately  lain  in,  waa  feeble, 
which,  without  tbe  scene  now  acting  before  her,  rendered  her  case  hopeless; 
but  to  this  was  added  tbe  most  obocking  murdera  in  her  presence — two 
of  her  children  were  taken  to  the  door  ami  killed,  alao  a  black  woman  be- 
longing to  tbe  family. 

**  AlK>ut  sun  an  hour  high,"  continues  tbe  redeemed  captive,  ^  we  were  all 
carried  out  of  tbe  house  for  a  march,  and  saw  many  of  the  houses  of  my 
neighbors  in  flames,  perceiving  tbe  whole  fort,  one  house  excepted,  to  be 
taken !"  ^  We  were  carried  over  the  river,  to  the  foot  of  the  mountain,  about 
a  mile  from  my  house,  where  we  found  a  great  number  of  our  cbristiaii 
neighbors,  men,  wcmien,  and  children,  to  the  number  of  100 ;  nineteen  of 
whom  were  afterward  murdered  by  the  way,  and  two  starved  to  death  near 
Coos,  in  a  time  of  creat  scarcity,  or  fiunine,  the  savages  underwent  there. 
When  we  came  to  me  foot  of  our  mountain,  they  took  away  our  shoes,  and 

£ive  us  Indian  shoes,  to  prepare  us  for  our  journey.'*  The  army  had  left 
eir  packs  at  this  place,  and  while  they  were  getting  readv  to  decamp,  tbe 
few  English  that  had  escaped  at  the  town,  and  a  few  from  Hatfield,  who  had 
been  notified  of  the  fate  of  Deerfield  by  one  or  twO;  who  had  escaped  there, 
pursued,  and  in  a  meadow  between  the  town  and  the  main  body,  met  a  party 
of  the  enemy,  and  a  sharp  fight  ensued.  The  small  band  of  EUiglishmeii 
did  not  retreat  until  the  main  body  under  Bowrille  were  about  to  encircle 
them,  and  then  they  left  nine  of  their  number  slain.  Such  was  the  success 
of  the  English  in  the  beginning  of  the  fight,  that  fearing  a  defeat,  RmmSk 
had  ordered  tbe  captives  to  be  put  to  deatn ;  but,  rartunately,  the  bearer  of 
the  fatal  message  was  killed  by  the  way. 

Three  hnndred  miles  of  a  trackless  wilderness  was  now  to  be  traversed 
and  tbat  too  at  a  season  of  all  others  the  most  to  be  dreaded ;  boughs  of 
trees  formed  the  beds  of  enctinU  women  and  little  children  for  40  day^ 
which  was  the  time  taken  for  the  joumev.  Tbe  first  day's  journey  was  but 
about  four  miles,  and  although  one  cbild  was  killed,  in  general  the  children 
were  treated  well ;  probably,  the  historians  say,  that 'by  delivefing  them  at 
Canada,  tbe  Indians  would  receive  a  valuable  ransom  for  them.  Mr.  IFtUuiMf 
proceeds :  ^  God  made  the  heathen  so  to  pity  our  children,  that  though  they 
nad  several  wounded  persons  of  their  own  to  canry  upon  their  shoulder^ 
for  30  miles  before  they  came  to  the  river,  [tbe  Connecneut  30  mil^  above 
Deerfield,]  yet  they  carried  our  children,  uncapable  of  traveling,  in  their 
arms,  and  upon  tbeur  shouldiers.'' 

At  tbe  first  encampment  some  of  the  Indians  got  drunk  with  liquor  they 
found  at  Deerfield,  and  m  their  rage  killed  Mr.  WiUutmi»  negro  mao,  sad 
caused  the  escape  of  a  Mr.  ,^kxander.    In  the  monane  Mr.  frUlMmg  wtf 
ordered  before  tbe  commander-in-chie(  (he  considering  him  the  principal  of 
the  captives,)  and  ordered  to  inform  the  other  captives,  that  if  any  more  at- 
tempted to  escape,  tbe  rest  should  be  put  to  death.    In  tbe  second  day's  march 
occurred  the  death  of  Mrs.  fftUioma,  the  afiecting  account  of  which  wc  willg^ 
nearly  in  the  language  of  her  husband.    At  the  upper  pert  of  Deerneld 
meadow  it  became  necessary  to  cross  Green  River.    The  Indian  tbat  cap- 
tured Mr.  Williama  was  unwilling  that  he  sdiould  speak  to  the  other  eapliT<^i 
but  on  the  morning  of  the  second  day,  that  Indian  captain  beinff  appointed 
to  command  in  the  rear,  he  had  another  master  put  over  him,  who  oot  od9 
allowed  him  to  speak  to  others,  but  to  walk  with  his  wife,  and  assist  her  aloof 
This  was  their  last  meeting,  and  she  very  calmly  told  him  that  her  strengw 
was  failing  fast,  and  that  he  would  soon  lose  her.    She  spoke  no  discouri- 

•  See  Col.  Hotffs  Ant.  Kesear.  which,  we  arc  glad  to  observe,  is  the  best  TolmDe  of  W 
Bagland  bidiaa  wars  that  baa  yet  appeared. 
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f^g  words,  or  complained  of  the  hardnesB  of  her  fbmme.  The  company 
aoon  came  to  a  haJt,  and  Mr.  ffiiliam^s  old  master  resumed  his  fbrmef 
BtatioD,  and  ordered  him  into  the  van,  and  his  wife  was  obliged  to  travel 
unaided.  They  had  now  arrived  at  Green  River,  as  we  have  related.  This 
they  passed  bv  wading,  although  the  current  was  very  rapid,  (which  was  the 
cause,  no  doubt,  of  its  not  being  firozen  over,)  and  about  two  feet  in  depth. 
After  passing  this  river,  they  had  to  ascend  a  steep  mountain.  **  No  sooner," 
flays  Mr.  ffuHamSy  ^  had  I  overcome  the  difficulty  of  that  ascent,  but  I  was 
permitted  to  sit  down,  and  be  unburthened  of  my  pack.  I  sat  pitying  those 
who  were  behind,  and  intreated  my  master  to  let  me  go  down  and  help  my 
wife ;  but  he  refused.  1  asked  each  of  the  prisoners,  as  they  passed  by  mo, 
aAer  her,  and  heard,  that  passing  through  the  above  said  river,  she  fell  down 
and  was  plunged  all  over  in  the  water ;  after  which  she  travelled  not  &r, 
for  at  the  foot  of  that  mountain,  the  cruel  and  bloodthirsty  savage  who  took 
her  slew  her  with  his  hatchet  at  one  stroke."  The  historians  have  left  us  no 
record  of  the  character  of  this  lady,  but  from  the  account  left  us  by  her 
husband,  she  was  a  most  amiable  companion.  She  was  the  only  daughter  of 
Rererend  EUazer  Mather^  minister  of  Northampton,  by  his  wife  Esther, 
daughter  of  Reverend  John  Wcarhaniy  who  came  firom  England  in  1630. 

The  second  night  was  spent  at  an  encampment  in  the  northerly  part  of 
what  is  now  Bemardstown,  and  in  the  course  of  the  preceding  dav  a  yoimg 
woman  and  child  were  killed  and  scalped.  At  this  camp  a  council  was  helu 
upon  the  propriety  of  putting  Mr.  fVUhama  to  death,  but  his  master  prevailed 
on  the  rest  to  save  his  life ;  for  the  reason,  no  doubt,  that  he  should  receive 
a  high  price  for  his  ransom.  The  fourth  day  brought  them  to  Connecticut 
River,  about  30  miles  above  Deerfield.  Here  the  wounded,  children  and  bag- 
toige  were  put  into  a  kind  of  sleigh,  and  passed  with  facility  upon  the  river. 
Every  day  ended  the  suffering  and  captivity  of  one  or  more  of  the  prisonerai 
The  case  of  a  young  woman  named  Mary  BrookSy  was  one  to  excite  excess- 
ive pity,  and  it  is  believed,  that  had  the  Indians  been  the  sole  directors  of  the 
captives,  such  cases  could  hardly  have  occurred.  This  young  woman,  being 
enceinte,  and  walking  upon  the  ice  in  the  river,  often  fell  down  upon  it, 
probat)ly  with  a  burthen  upon  her;  which  caused  premature  labor  me  fol- 
lowing night  Being  now  unfitted  for  the  journey,  her  master  deliberately 
told  her  she  must  be  put  to  deatll.  With  great  composure  she  got  liberty  of 
him  to  go  and  take  leave  of  her  minister.  She  told  him  she  was  uot  afraid  of 
death,  and  after  some  consoling  conversation,  she  returned  and  was  executed! 
This  was  March  8.  ^^^ 

At  the  mouth  of  a  river  since  known  as  fViUianu^B  River,  upon  a  Sunday,  the 
captives  were  permitted  to  assemble  around  their  minister,  and  he  preached  a 
BArmon  to  them  from  Lam.  LIH.  At  the  mouth  ofWhite  River  i2oum//e  divided 
his  force  ioto  several  parties,  and  they  took  different  routes  to  the  St  Lavnrence. 

In  a  few  instances  the  captives  were  purchased  of  the  Indians,  by  the 
French,  aiid  the  others  were  at  the  different  lodj^s  of  the  Indians. 

During  his  captivity,  Mr.  fVUHama  visited  various  places  on  the  St  Law- 
rence. At  Montreal  he  was  humanely  treated  by  Governor  FaudreuiiL  lo 
his  interviews  with  the  French  Jesuits  he  uniformly  fbund  them  usmg  every 
endeavor  to  convert  him  and  others  to  their  religion.  However,  most  of  the 
captives  remained  steady  in  the  Protestant  fhith.  And  in  1706,  fifty-seven 
of  them  were  by  a  flag-ship  conveyed  to  Boston.  A  considerable  number 
remained  in  Canada,  and  never  returned,  among  whom  was  Eunict  fViUutmi^ 
daughter  of  the  minister.  She  became  a  firm  catholic,  married  an  Indian, 
by  whom  she  had  several  child^n,  and  spent  her  days  in  a  wigwam.  She 
visited  Deerfield  with  her  Indian  husband,  dressod  in  Indian  style,  and  wafl 
kindly  received  by  her  friends.  All  attempts  to  regain  her  were  ineffectuaL 
Reverend  EUazer  IViUiamgj  late  a  missionary  to  the  Greenbav  Indians,  is  a 
descendant    He  was  educated  bv  the  friends  of  missions  in  New  England. 

In  the  History  of  Canada  by  dkarlevoixj  the  incursions  imdertaken  by  the 
French  and  Indians  are  generally  minutely  recorded ;  but  this  against  Deer- 
field  he  has  unaccountably  summed  up  in  a  dozen  lines  of  his  work.  The 
fixUowing  is  the  whole  passage : 

In  the  end  of  autumn,  17^  the  English,  despairing  of  securing  the  In* 
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diaD8|  made  seyeral  excursions  into  their  cotintiy,  and  massacred  all  such  as 
they  could-  surprise.  Upon  this,  the  chiefs  demanded  aid  of  M.  dt  Faudrewl, 
ttnd  he  sent  them  during  the  winter  250  men  under  the  conmiand  of  the 
Bieur  Herid  dt  BouvUUy  a  reformed  lieutenant,  who  took  the  place  of  his 
afaieady  renowned  father,  whose  age  and  infirmities  prevented  his  under- 
taking such  great  expeditions.  Four  others  of  his  children  accompanied 
RouvtUe^  who  in  their  tour  surprised  the  English,  killed  many  of  them,  and 
made  140  of  them  prisoners.  The  French  lost  but  three  solmers,  and  some 
savages,  but  RownUe  was  himself  wounded.* 
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incidents  in  the  ktttory  of  the  J^tew  England  Indians,  emhradng^  sevtral 
important  events^  wtk  a  sefud  to  some  premous  memoirs, 

•  ■» 

Ho  felt  hit  Iife*t  blood  freezing  fast ; 

He  fruped  hb  bow,  hit  lance,  and  iteel ; 
He  wma  or  Wampeooag't  last. 

To  die  were  easy  —  not  to  yield. 
Hif  eyee  were  fixed  upon  the  'l^ ; 

He  gaaped  aa  on  the  ground  he  fell } 
None  but  hie  foea  to  aee  him  die  — 

None  but  hia  fbea  hia  death  to  tell. 

The  performances  of  one  ComdiuSf  ^  the  Dutchman,"  in  Philip's  war,  are 
▼ery  obscurely  noticed  in  the  histories  of  the  times,  none  of  them  giving  us 
even  his  surname;  and  we  have,  in  a  former  chapter,  given  the  amount  of 
what  has  before  been  published.  I  am  now  able  to  add  concerning  him,  that 
his  name  was  Comditu  Conaert;  that  the  last  time  he  went  out  against  the 
Indians,  he  served  *about  six  weeks ;  was  captain  of  the  forlorn  hope  in  the 
Quabaog  expedition,  in  the  autumn  of  the  first  year  of  Philip's  war;  marched 
also  to  Groton  and  Chelmsford,  and  was  4isrhHrged  from  service,  **  being 
ready  to  depart  the  country,"  Octol»cr  13,  1675.  It  wa.s  prolMibly  in  his 
Quabaog  expedition  that  he  committed  the  barbarous  exploit  upon  *'  an  old 
Indian,"  the  account  of  which  has  been  given ;  it  was  doubtless  during  the 
same  expedition,  which  appears  to  have  terminated  in  September,  that  *<  he 
brought  round  five  Indians  to  Boston,"  who,  being  cast  into  prison,  were 
afterwards  ^delivered  to  Mr.  Samud  Shrimpton,  to  be  under  his  employ  on 
Noddle's  Island,"  subject  **  to  the  order  of  the  council."  1  shall  here  pass  to 
some  further  account  of  the  money  of  the  Indians. 

We  have  quoted  the  comical  account  of  the  money  of  the  Indians  of  New 
England,  by  John  Josselyn,  and  will  now  quote  the  gmphic  and  sensible  one 
given  by  the  unfortunate  John  Lawsoiiy  in  his  account  of  Carolina,  of  the 
money  in  use  among  the  southern  Indians.  ^  Their  money,"  he  says,  ^  is  of 
different  sorts,  but  all  made  of  shells,  which  are  found  on  the  coast  of  Caro- 
lina, beinff  very  large  and  hard,  and  difficult  to  cut  Some  English  smiths 
have  tried  to  drill  this  sort  of  shell  money,  and  thereby  thought  to  get  an 
advantaffe,  but  it  proved  so  hard  that  nothing  could  be  sained ; "  and  Morion 
in  his  New  English  Canaan,  says  that,  although  some  of  the  English  in  New 
England  have  tried  **  by  example  to  make  the  like,  vet  none  hath  ever  attained 
to  any  perfection  in  the  com|>osure  of  them,  so  but  that  the  salvages  have 
£>und  a  great  dlfierence  to  be  in  the  one  and  the  other;  and  have  known  the 
counterfeit  beads  from  those  of  their  own  making ;  and  have,  and  doe  slight 
them."  Hence  the  conclusion  of  Jossdyn,  before  extracted,  namely,  that 
**  neither  Jew  nor  devil  could  counterfeit  the  money  of  the  Indians."  Mr. 
IjowBon  continues:  ^The  Indians  often  make,  of  the  same  kind  of  shells  as 
those  of  which  their  money  is  made,  a  sort  of  gorget,  which  they  wear  about 

•  Histoire  Gcnerale  de  la  Nouv.  FraDcis,  ii.  290. 
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tfieir  necks  in  a  string ;  so  it  hangs  on  tbeir  collar,  whereon  sometimes  is 
engraren  a  cross,  or  some  odd  sort  of  fij^re  which  comes  next  in  tbeir  fancy 
There  are  otiier  sorts  valued  at  a  doeskin,  yet  the  gorgets  will  sometimes  sell 
for  three  or  four  buckskins  ready  dressed.  There  be  others,  that  eight  of 
them  go  readily  ibr  a  doeskin;  but  the  general  and  current  species  of  all  the 
Indians  in  Carolina,  and  I  believe,  all  over  the  continent,  as  far  as  the  bay  of 
Mexico,  is  that  which  we  call  Peak,  and  Ronoak,  but  Peak  more  especially. 
This  is  that  which  at  New  York  they  call  Wampum,  and  have  used  it  as 
current  money  amongst  the  inhabitants  for  a  great  many  years.  Five  cubits 
of  this  purchase  a  di^ssed  doeskin,  and  seven  or  eight  buy  a  dressed  buck- 
skin. To  make  this  Peak  it  cost  the  English  five  or  ten  times  as  much  as 
they  could  get  for  it,  whereas  it  cost  the  Indians  nothing,  because  they  set 
no  value  upon  their  time,  and  therefore  have  no  competition  to  fear,  or  that 
others  will  take  its  manufacture  out  of  their  hands.  It  is  made  by  grinding 
the  pieces  of  shell  upon  stone,  and  is  smaller  than  the  small  end  of  a  tobacco^ 
pipe,  or  large  wheat-straw.  Four  or  ^ve  of  these  make  an  inch,  and  every 
one  is  to  be  drilled  through  and  made  as  smooth  as  glass,  and  so  strung,  as 
beads  are.  A  cubit,  of  the  Indian  measure,  contains  as  much  in  length  as 
will  reach  from  the  elbow  to  the  end  of  the  little  finger.  They  never  stand 
to  question,  whether  it  be  a  tall  man  or  a  short  one  that  measures  it.  If  this 
wnrapura-peak  be  black  or  purple,  as  some  part  of  that  shell  is,  then  it  is 
twice  the  value.  The  drilling  is  the  most  difficult  and  tedious  part  of  the 
manufacture.  It  is  done  b^  sticking  a  nail  in  a  cane  or  reed,  which  they  roll 
upon  their  thighs  with  their  right  hand,  while  with  their  left  they  apply  the 
bit  of  shell  to  the  iron  point.  But  especially  in  making  their  ronoak,  four  of 
which  will  scarce  make  one  length  of  wampum.  Such  is  the  money  of  the 
Indians,  with  which  you  may  buy  air  they  have.  It  is  their  mammon,  (as  our 
money  is  to  us,)  that  entices  and  persuades  them  to  do  any  thing,  part  with 
their  capi>es  or  slaves,  and,  sometimes,  even  their  wives'  and  daughters' 
chastity,  ^\\\h  it  they  buy  off  murderers;  and  whatever  a  man  can  do  that 
is  ill,  this  wampu.^  will  quit  him  ofj  and  make  him,  in  their  opinion,  good 
and  virtuous,  though  r*^ver  so  black  before."    To  return  to  the  chiefs. 

Of  the  Narraganset  InJian  Corman  very  little  had  been  found  when  he  was 
noticed  before,  and  it  is  bnt  little  that  we  can  now  add  concerning  the 
«  cheiffe  counceller  "  of  the  •*  old  crafty  sachem  "  of  Niantik.  It  appears  that 
in  the  month  of  September,  1675,  Corman  was  in  Boston,  whither  he  had 
been  sent  ns  an  amtiassador  by  the  Narraganset  sachems,  and  especially  by 
Nini^ret ;  and  although  Ninigfet  was  a  peace-maker,  and  had  not  been  any 
how  implicated  in  the  war  then  going  on,  yet,  such  was  the  rage  of  the  popu- 
lace against  all  Indians,  that  it  was  not  deemed  safe  for  even  a  fHend  from 
among  them  to  walk  alone  in  the  streets  of  the  town.  On  the  evening  of  the 
26th  of  September,  as  Carman,  now  an  old  man,  was  walking  through  one 
of  tlie  streets,  guarded  by  persons  on  each  side  of  him,  a  certain  miscreant, 
named  WUliam  Smith,  ran  fbriously  against  him,  and  thus  separating  him 
firom  those  about  him,  did,  by  another  motion,  strike  his  feet  from  under  him 
in  such  a  manner  that  his  head  and  shoulders  came  in  violent  contact  with 
the  ground,  very  seriously  injuring  him.  Complaint  having  been  made  to 
the  governor  and  council,  they  had  both  Smiih  and  Corman  brought  before 
them  the  next  dav,  and  the  charge  against  the  former  being  established  by 
the  evidence  of  Mrs.  Sarah  Puiering,  who  saw  the  fact  committed,  "the 
court,  in  henr'.ng  of  the  case,  judged  it  meet  to  brar  due  testimony  against 
such  abuse,  and  sentence  the  bsSq  Smith  to  pay,  as  a  fine  to  the  country,  the 
sum  of  forty  shillings,  or  be  whipt  with  ten  stripes ;  also  to  [Miy  the  mid 
Corman  for  his  damage  the  sum  or  ten  shillings  in  money."  It  is  very  diffi- 
cult to  understand  the  grounds  of  the  decision  of  the  honorable  court,  unless 
they  seriously  thought  that  the  ground  on  which  poor  old  Corman  fell  was 
hurt  four  times  as  much  as  he  vras !  If  this  was  not  its  reason,  why  should 
forty  shillings  be  paid  to  ffte  country  and  only  ten  to  Corman  ? 

As  new  local  and  other  histories  appear,  and  the  decaying  manuscripts  are 
put  in  a  situation  and  condition  to  be  conveniently  consulted,  new  lights  are 
iidly  reflected  on  the  dark  passages  of  our  history.    The  presence  ofATanun 
tenoo  at  the  battle  of  Pawtucket,  or,  as  it  is  more  commonly  called,  Peirtt^i 

28» 
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fi^t,  has  been  questioDed  by  a  very  excellent  local  hiatorian,  Mr.  Bliam,  ia 
bia  hiatory  of  Renoboth,  but,  aa  I  apprehend,  from  a  misconstruction  of  aome 
paaaages  in  Hubbard's  Narrative,'  especially  from  that  passage  wbtre  it  is 
aaid  that  Nan untenoo,  when  surprised  bv  Denison's  men,  ^was  divertising 
himself  vrith  the  recital  of  Captam  Pevrm*$  slaughter,  surprised  by  his  men  a 
few  days  before."  It  is  ^e  that  this  sentence  will  admit  of  two  construc- 
tions, either  that  the  chief  was  diveiting  himself  by  recounting  to  his  men 
his  particular  acts  in  that  tragedy,  or  by  a  general  account  of  its  progress,  or 
that  they  were  diverting  him ;  the  tbrmer  would  be  by  no  means  improbable, 
eqiecially  if  some  of  those  about  him  had  not  been  in  the  action,  which 
would  not  be  at  all  strange,  as  numbers  of  them  were,  doubtlesK,  strollii^ 
upon  hunting  and  other  expeditions  when  the  battle  Has  ibughL  That 
Nanuntenoo  did  not  leave  the  Connecticut  River  until  the  **  first  week  in 
April "  cannot  be  true,  nor  by  that  loosely  stated  date  does  Hubbard  reler  to 
his  leaving  the  Connecticut,  but  to  *< about  the  time"  of  his  capture.  If  he 
refers  to  the  time  of  his  leaving  the  river,  be  refers  to  his  men  also,  who,  he 
■ays,  did  not  leave  until  ailer  he  did ;  but  it  was  his  men  that  defeated  Peirse. 
These  are  all  the  lights  we  are  able  to  throw  on  that  ffreat  event,  and  must 
here  leave  it  in  the  same  doubt  we  found  it,  and  wjiich  is  ever,  most  likely, 
to  ^roud  it. 

It  would  be  highly  gratifying  to  be  able  to  give  sketches  of  some  of  the 
prominent  English  captains,  or  others,  who  were  conspicuous  in  Indian 
history,  but  our  design  and  limits  both  preclude  such  dieressions,  and  we 
cannot  indulge  in  but  a  few.  In  a  recent  ramble  in  the  Hill  buryin^-ground, 
in  Middleborough,  I  discovered  the  grave  of  a  Lieutenant  Nathaniel  South- 
worth,  upon  the  head-stoue  of  which  it  is  inscribed  that  he  died  January 
14,  1710,  in  his  62d  year;  he  was  therefbre  about  28  in  the  time  of  Philip's 
war,  and  is,  very  probably,  the  same  who  distinguished  himself  on  many 
occasions  under  Captain  Church.  He  lies  amon^  a  group  of  graves  of  his 
femily  connections.  We  did  not  intentionally  omit  to  notice  the  death  of  his 
commander  in  another  chapter.  Colonel  Church  died  on  the  17  of  January, 
1718,  in  the  78th  year  of  his  age,  and  lies  buried  at  Comptofi  in  Massa- 
chusetts. He  was  bom  at  Plymouth  in  1639,  and  not  long  after  removed  to 
Duxbury  with  his  father.*  He  was  a  housewright  by  trade,  as  were  his  father 
and  one  or  two  of  his  brothers.  How  many  he  had  I  am  not  sure,  but  Caleb 
and  Joseph  are  mentioned,  and  a  sister  who  married  an  Irish,  and  lived  in 
Compton.  In  1674  he  bought  land  of  the  govemmant  and  removed  to 
Sogkonate,  the  then  Indian  name  of  the  tract  of  country  since  Compton, 
Here  he  was  prosperously  making  a  farm  when  Philip's  war  broke  out,  and 
was  obliged  to  quit  his  improvements.  Possessing  a  remarkably  active  mind, 
vigorous  body,  and  flowing  patriotism,  he  was  not  long  an  idle  spectator  of 
the  war,  engaging  m  it  without  reward  as  a  volunteer;  and  our  previous 
pages  have  shown  that  he  raised  himself  to  the  chief  military  place  in  tlie 
country,  and  several  civil  offices  of  honor.  After  Philip's  war  Colonel  Church 
resided  at  Bristol,  then  at  Fall  River,  and,  lastly,  again  at  Sogkonate ;  in  each 
of  which  places  he  left  a  good  estate.  In  his  latter  years  he  had  become 
very  corpulent,  and  burdensome  to  himself.  The  morning  before  his  death 
be  visited  his  sister,  Mrs.  Irish,  about  two  mil^  from  his  residence,  on  horse- 
back ;  returning  home,  his  horse  stumbled,  and  threw  him  with  such  force 
upon  the  ground  that  a  blood-vessel  was  broken,  and  he  died  in  about  13 
hours  aAer.  Hh  married  Mr&  Alice  Southworth,  by  whom  he  had  five  sona 
and  one  daughter.  One  of  his  sons,  Thomas,  published  ^The  Entertaining 
History  of  Philip's  War,"  which  has  been  published  in  4to.,  Svo.,  12mo.,  and 
is  authority  in  all  matters  where  Church  was  himself  concerned. 

We  have  next  to  recur  to  the  subject  of  the  Indian  Ittters,  pending  the 
redemption  of  Mrs.  Rowlandson.  Those  given  in  the  third  chapter  of  this 
book  were  copied  from  a  transcript  made  at  the  time  they  were  received  from 
the  Indians,  but  a  recurrence  to  the  originala  baa  supplied  the  ft>Uowing 
additions.  JVVpmiet,  when  sent  out  on  the  3  April,  1676,  as  noted  on  page 
90,  bad  with  him  the  following  letter  firom  Governor  Leverett: 

*  His  biographerg  have  said  that  be  was  bora  at  Duxbury ;  but  Judge  Davis  iofonned  as 
that  h«  was  boni  at  Plymouth,  and  that  tome  records  be  had  seea  there  were  his  authority. 
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**  Fhr  the  Indian  Sagamans  and  petfpU  (hat  are  in  want  agmnti  ua, — Intelli- 
gence »  come  to  us  that  you  have  some  English,  especially  women  and 
children,  in  eapti\  ity  among  vouu  We  have  therefore  sent  the  messenger 
offering  to  redeem  them,  either  for  payment  in  goods  or  wampom,  or  by 
exchange  of  prisoners.  We  desire  your  answer  by  this  our  messenger,  what 
price  you  demand  for  CTory  man,  woman,  and  child,  or  if  you  will  exchan^ 
K>r  Indians.  If  you  have  any  among  you  that  can  write  your  answer  to  thM 
our  message,  we  desire  it  in  writing;  and  to  that  end  have  sent  paper,  pen 
and  incke  by  the  messenger.  If  you  lett  our  messenger  have  free  acoesse  to 
you,  freedome  of  a  safe  retume,  wee  are  willing  to  doe  the  like  by  any  met* 
senrer  of  yours,  provided  he  come  unarmed,  and  carry  a  white  nag  upon  a 
stane,  visible  to  he  scene,  which  we  take  as  a  flagge  of  truce,  and  is  used  by 
civilized  nations  in  time  of  warre,  when  any  messengers  are  sent  in  a  way 
of  treaty,  which  we  have  done  by  our  messenger.  In  testimony  whereof  l 
have  set  to  my  hand  and  seal 

John  Lete&stt,  Oot^r. 

Btmion,  31  March,  167a    Passed  by  the  council. 

Edward  Rawson,  SeartUay,^ 

The  answer  returned  to  this  letter  is  that  printed  on  page  90,  which  doe* 
not  difier  essentially  from  the  original ;  and  the  English  at  Boston  imme- 
diately complied  with  the  request  of  the  Indians,  by  sending  two  messengers 
lo  renew  the  negotiation.  By  these  messengers  an  answer  was  returned* 
written  by  James  the  PrinUry  as  follows: 

**  Fw  the  Governor  and  Council  at  Boston :  —  The  Indians,  Tom  JVImenomm 
and  Peter  Tatatiaunra,  hath  brought  us  letter  from  you  about  the  Englisli 
captives,  esperially  for  Mrs.  Rolanson,  The  answer  is,  I  am  sorrow  that  I 
have  don  much  wrong  to  vou:  and  yet,  I  say,  the  fault  is  la^  upon  ^ou ;  for 
when  we  begun  to  quarrell  at  first  with  Plimouth  men,  1  did  not  think  that 
you  should  have  so  much  trouble  as  now  is :  therefore  I  am  willing  to  heare 
your  desire  about  the  captivea  Therafore  we  desire  you  to  sent  Mr.  Rolon- 
son  and  goodman  Kettle  ((or  their  wives)  aiid  these  Indians,  Tom  and  Peter, 
lo  redeeme  their  wives:  They  shall  come  and  go  very  safely:  WhereupODy 
wee  ask  Mrs.  Rolonson,  how  much  your  husband  willing  to  give  for  you? 
Shoe  ffive  on  answer,  *20  pound  in  goods :  but  John  Kettel's  wife  could  not 
teL    And  the  rest,  captives,  may  be  spoken  of  hereafter." 

When  this  letter  was  taken  to  Boston,  the  governor  immediately  despatched 
another.  "  To  the  In  tian  Sachems  about  Wamuset,  —  We  received  your  letter 
by  Tom  and  Peter,  which  doth  not  answer  ours  to  you ;  neither  is  it  suh» 
scribed  by  the  sachems;  nor  hath  it  any  date,  which  we  know  your  scribe^ 
Jtimes  Printer,  doth  well  understand  should  he.  We  have  sent  the  said  7W 
and  Peter  agaiue  to  you,  expecting  you  will,  speedily,  by  them,  give  us  a  plaine 
and  direct  answer  to  our  last  letter,  and  if  you  have  any  thing  more  to  pro- 
pound to  us,  wee  desire  to  have  it  from  you  under  your  hands,  by  these  our 
messengers,  and  yon  shall  have  a  speedy  answer.  Dated  at  Boston,  28  April, 
1676^"  Such  are  all  the  additions  we  are  able  to  make  to  that  inenrK>raMe 
negotiation,  which  was  one  of  the  fmmediate  causes  of  Philip's  reverses  and 
final  overthrow. 

Of  a  chief  so  prominent  as  Madohawando,  we  are  fflad  to  be  able  at  any 
time  to  extend  our  memoir,  for,  in  our  opinion,  few  teaders  of  any  country 
appear  to  better  advantage.  Taking  nothing  but  what  his  enemies  have  said 
of  him,  we  have  much  to  admire.    No  warrior  was  ever  more  homane  to 

Srisoners  than  Madokawando,  where  he  commanded  in  person.  He  entered 
ito  the  war  against  the  English  with  the  greatest  reluctance,  but  when  be 
IumI  once  <*  stepped  in,**  they  found  him  no  common  fbe.  Repeated  depreda- 
tions  fVom  the  whites  at  length  brought  him  into  the  field ;  the  desolation  of 
York  followed ;  its  inhabitants  were  nearly  all  killed  oH  led  into  captivity,  the 
particulars  of  which  we  have  already  related.  Before  Wells  he  was  not  so 
•uccessfid,  but  for  that  failure  he  is  not  accountable,  as  the  expedition  against 
it  was  under  the  direction  of  two  prominent  French  officers.  \His  preserver 
tion  end  liberation  of  Thomas  Cobbet  were  acts  of  pure  humanity* 
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Whether  the  expedition  against  Grotoo  was  under  the  immediate  direction 
of  Madokawando,  or  not,  we  are  not  informed,  but  it  was,  without  doubt, 
executed  under  the  command  of  one  of  his  chief  captains,  the  noted  Motu$, 
or,  as  be  was-  8om<*timeB  called,  Toxvs,  That  place  was  laid  waste  on  the 
97th  of  July,  \(m;  ^  people  were  killed,  and  13  led  into  captirity.  The 
scalps  of  the  unfortunate  slain  were  said  to  have  been  presented  to  Governor 
IVontenae  by  Madokawando  himself- 

At  the  destruction  of  York  was  taken  the  family  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Dwnmer 
and  our  authority  made  us  say  that  Mrs.  Dummer  died  in  captivity,  but  we 
are  now  assured,  by  other  testimony,*  that  she  lived  to  return  out  of  captivity, 
having  been  redeemed.  For  such  termination  of  a  wretched  &te  she  waa, 
no  doubt,  indebted  to  Madokawando, 

This  chief  seems  to  have  had  unlimited  control  over  the  countnr  uf>on  the 
Penobscot  River,  as  has  been  seen  from  what  we  have  already  before  stated ; 
judging  from  the  amount  of  property  paid  him,  from  time  to  time,  for  sundry 
tracts  of  his  country.  Yet,  though  we  are  satisfied  that  the  amounts  he 
received  were  large,  still  they  are  expressed  in  such  vafue  tenns  that  it  is 
impossible  to  arrive  at  any  thing  like  a  tolerable  notion  of  their  extent  One 
testifies  that,  for  a  certain  tract  of  land,  Madokawando  "received  a  largje 
amount  of  money ;  **  another,  that  he  received  a  Kcdfxd ;  and  a  third  states  it 
to  have  been  *^b.  hatful  of  pieces  ofeig}dP\ 

We  have  said  thatnhe  great  sachem  was  succeeded  at  his  death  hy  Wena-' 
mowit  and  at  the  same  time  *^Moxub  seemed  his  successor.**  We  find  nothing 
yet  to  vary  this  statement,  but  in  explanation  we  would  note  that  WenamovH 
appears  not  to  have  been  a  war  chiefj  or  in  any  other  way  very  conspicuous^ 
except  as  a  counsellor;  and  though  in  name  the  successor  of  .lfa<ioitairan^o, 
yet  was  willing  to  let  ** fierce  Moxxts^  bear  his  well-earned  title  of  chief  in 
all  matters  of  war. 

One  of  the  most  signal  exploits  ofMoxuB  was  the  capture  of  Pemmaquid, 
on  the  2d  of  August,  168^.  From  this  place  his  men  led  16  of  the  English 
into  a  most  miserable  captivity,  whence  hut  very  few  ever  returned.  A  con- 
siderable number  were  killed  before  the  fort  was  taken,  among  whom  was 
the  worthy  Captain  Gides;  three  other  captains  were  also  slain,  and  the  fort 
capitulated  the  second  day,  and  all  within  it  were  sufiered  to  leave  it  and 
return  to  the  Knglish  settlements  in  safety.  | 

We  have  seen  that  the  chief  Bomazeen  was  intrapped  and  throyvn  into 

E risen'  in  Boston,  in  1694.  He  was  also  a  prisoner  there  four  years  after, 
aving  probably  been  retained  all  this  time  to  restrain  acts  of  barbarity  on 
white  captives ;  and  it  was  rumored  that  he  had  been  the  leader  at  Grroton, 
which  probably  had  some  influence  in  lensthening  his  captivity,  but  it  is  not 
now  a  question  who  the  leader  wa^  in  that  sanguinary  exploit.  Mr.  John 
Gyles  returned  out  of  a  ten  years'  cjiptivity  in  1(598,  and  on  the  14th  of  Octo- 
ber of  that  year,  he  says  he  was  sent  for  bv  Lieutenant-Governor  Stoughttm, 
to  interpret  a  conf -rence  with  Bomazeen  and  other  Indians  then  in  jail.  This 
same  Mr.  Gylesj  aflerwards  captain  of  Fort  George,  went  as  interpreter  with 
CaPtnin  Sotithack  in  the  province  galley  to  the  eastern  shores,  for  the  ransom 
and  exchange  of  captives.  Our  chief'^was  at  this  time  exchanged,  and  the 
galley  returned  to  Boston  in  December,  1G98. 

Whether,  upon  mere  suspicion,  injury  was  added  to  crime  in  the  case  of 
Bomazeen^  we  cannot,  upon  our  slender  evidence,  aver;  but  if  it  were  a  parallel 
case  to  that  of  the  seizure  and  death  of  Ee^eremet  and  Honquiff,  or,  as  others 
write  his  name,  Jihrmqvidy  Jlbenqidd^  &c.,  it  could  scarcely  be  surpassed  in 
atrocity.  There  are  no  facts  to  show  that  Jlhenqmd  had  been  an  en»*my  to 
the  English,  or,  if  an  enemy,  that  he  had  been  enffa<red  in  any  depredations 
Notwithstanding  it  is  a  custom  among  some  tribes  of  Indians  to  obliterate 
all  remembrance  of  the  dead,  their  near  connections,  it  was  hy  no  means 
common  among  all  tribes,  for  we  have  had  occasion  to  mention  many 
instances  where  the  jiame  of  a  noted  chief  has  been  perpetuated,  both 

•  Ort-fnUafi  Ecclesiastical  Sketches  of  Maine,  p.  10. 

f  The  printed  treaty  of  1742,  and  authorities  vi  $%n>ra, 

X  Narrative  of  John  CfyUtf  as  published  in  our  **  Indian  r'tptmiies." 
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among  the  western  as  well  as  among  the  eastern  Indians.  Abenquid  was 
killed  by  Captain  Chubb  in  1696,  and  in  1725  there  was  another  chief  of  the 
same  nanoe,  of  equal  distinction.  And  he  deserves  some  notice  in  this  place, 
as  do  many  others.  While  Captain  LovetoeU  was  on  his  march  against  the 
Pequawkets,  measures  were  being  devised  in  Boston  for  a  peace  with  the 
eastern  Indians.  There  were,  at  the  same  time,  several  Indians  there,  some 
as  pritioners  and  others  as  hostages,  and  the  English  concluded  to  send  some 
of  them  out  to  invite  their  countrymen  to  come  to  Boston  to  settle  difficulties ; 
accordingly  SaquarexU  and  MbinCj  one  a  hostage  and  the  other  a  captive, 
were  despatched  upon  that  businesa  They,  ^^afl^r  some  time,"  returned  and 
reported,  "  that  the  Indians  were  generally  disposed  to  a  peace,  for  that  the 
losses  they  met  with,  and  the  daily  terror  they  were  under,  made  their  lives 
miserable.  After  this  they  went  out  again,"  and  meeting  with  several  others 
of  their  countrymen,  received  further  assurances  of  a  general  desire  for 
peace.  Whereupon  commissioners  were  sent  with  those  two  Indians  to 
Fort  St.  George,  to  procure  a  meeting  of  chiefs  and  to  make  a  treaty.  Ther 
arrived  there  on  the  2d  July,  and  on  the  14th  thuteen  chiefs  had  assembled, 
not  at  the  fort,  but  at  a  safe  distance  therefrom,  fearing  treachery  from  their 
white  brethren  on  a  more  extended  scale  than  they  had  experienced  not 
many  days  before.*  However,  after  considerable  parleying,  in  which  the 
Indians  made  the  Etiglish  swear  by  their  God,  in  the  most  solemn  manner, 
that  their  intentions  were  of  a  tenor  with  their  pretensions,  the  parties  came 
together. 

The  battle  of  Pequawket  was  recent,  and  it  was  evident  that  the  Indians 
liad  become  conscious  of  their  weakness,  and  did  not  urge  their  wrongs  at 
this  meeting,  although,  as  it  were,  in  their  own  country,  but  seemed  deter- 
mined to  have  peace  on  any  terms.  They  did  indeed,  to  the  demand  of  the 
English,  '^  Why  they  had  made  war  upon  them?"  reply,  that  it  was  because 
they  had  taken  up  their  land,  even  to  Cape  Newagen ;  and  not  only  seized 
upon  their  lauds  to  that  place  westward,  but  that  the^  had  there  beaten  two 
of  their  men  to  death.  To  this  tho  English  commissioners  answered :  **  The 
lands  are  ours,  and  we  can  show  you  they  were  fairlv  bought  of  your  fathers; 
and  if  your  men  were  beaten  to  death  by  the  English,  it  was  your  business 
to  complain  to  our  i^overnment,  and  not  to  make  war."  This  seems  to  have 
silenced  the  poor  Indians,  and  we  hear  nothing  further  from  them  at  this 
time  but  an  earnest  desire  that  peace  might  be  concluded,  or  that  a  cessation* 
of  arms  might  take  place.  The  commissioners  informed  them  that  they  had 
not  power  to  grant  a  cessation  of  arms,  but  said  that,  probably,  if  a  deputation 
of  their  chiefs  would  go  to  Boston,  it  might  be  granted  by  their  government. 
It  was  finally  agreed  that  the  two  chiera,  Loron,  or,  as  he  was  sometimes 
called,  Softuaaramf  now  an  old  and  venerable  chief,  and  Ahcmquid^  shoidd 
return  witn  the  English  to  Boston,  and  see  what  could  be  done  towarcla% 
general  peace. 

LoRON  and  AnAifquiD  having  come  to  Boston,  it  was  soon  after  settled 
that  these  two  chiefs  should  go  into  their  country,  and  return  in  40  days  with 
a  sufficient  number  of  chiera,  with  whom  a  proper  treaty  might  be  made. 
Meanwhile  several  depredations  having  been  committed  on  both  sides,  the 
time  of  the  return  of  the  Indians  was  considerably  protracted  in  consequence; 
and,  as  we  have  in  a  previous  chapter  mentioned,  the  forty  days  had  nearly 
twice  expired  before  their  reappearance;  but,  in  the  beginning  of  November, 
the  faithful  Loron  and  Jifummtid  returned  to  Boston,  bringing  with  them 
JhrtxxtM^  Fnmda  Xavier,  and  Met^anumboy  representatives  from  the  eastern 
Indians,  clothed  with  full  power  to  negotiate  of  peace.  More  than  a  month 
was  passed  by  these  chiefs  in  Boston  before  a  treaty  was  signed.  This  was 
done  on  the  15  December,  1725,  and  peace  was  thereby  restored  to  the 
eastern  firontiers. 

*  '^  And  indeed  tbey  had  cause  of  being  so,  for  that  about  10  days  before,  [20  June,  sayt 
Williainson.  ii.  144,]  under  a  flag  of  truce,  some  of  the  English  Ueacberbutly  attempted  to 
lay  violent  nands  upon  ihem,  but  lost  one  in  the  skirmish  and  had  another  wounded,  whicli 
WM  the  oceasion  of  the  like  unhappy  disaster  that  aflerwards  happened  onto  Captain  Saunden 
b  PeaobMMK  Bay.''    FemhaUou>,\io, 
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In  onr  notice  of  Captain  Tom  in  a  previous  chapter,  and  Iria  depredation  at 
Hampton,  it  should  have  been  stated  that  he  had  abundant  excuse  for  retalia- 
tions  of  the  nature  there  described.  Length  of  time,  to  whatever  number 
of  years  extended,  is  no  guaranty  that  an  injury  will  not  be  repaid  by  an 
Indian,  with  Indian  interest ;  and  Manntbal  did  not  more  strictly  observe  his 
vow  to  war  against  the  Romans,  than  the  savage  of  America  adhered  to  his 
resolution  of  revenging  an  insult,  even  though  its  origin  were  removed 
several  generations  from  him.  In  the  chapter  already  referred  to,  we  have 
detailed  the  expedition  of  Colonel  Qf^itrch  upon  the  Androscog^n,  and  bis 
capture  and  destruction  of  a  fort  some  80  or  40  miles  up  that  nver.*  This 
Ibrt  was  the  residence  of  Aoamcus,  more  generally  known  among  the  EngHsh 
as  Great  Thm,  This  chief^  according  to  my  authority,  veas  taken  captive  at 
the  time  of  the  assault  by  Church,  M)ut  he  slipt  away  from  the  hands  of  his 
too  careless  keepers,  which  was  a  disaster  they  much  complained  of.  But 
if  this  piece  of  carelessness  did  any  harm,  there  was  another  which  did  some 
good;  for  Great  Thm  having  terribly  scared  a  part  of  his  men  vnth  the 
tidings  of  what  had  happened,  and  an  English  lad  in  their  hands  also  telling 
them  some  truth,  they  betook  themselves  to  such  a  JUght  in  their  frigkty  wA 
ffave  Mr.  Anthony  Brackd^  then  a  prisoner  with  them,  an  opportunity  to  fly 
four  score  miles  another  way."  But  we  have  recorded  the  escape  of  poor 
Ardkony  Bracket^  who,  sa>'s  Dr.  Mather,  <*if  he  had  not  found  one  of  ChurchV 
vessels  amutid  at  Maquait,  would  have  been  miserably  agrowtd  himseifT' 
afler  all  his  severe  travel  and  sufferings  to  effect  an  escape.f  And  now  we 
have  arrived  at  the  extent  of  our  information  concerning  Agamcus. 

Wahwa  shall  here  receive  additional  notice.  He  may  be  the  same  spoken 
of  before,!  though  there  the  name,  if  it  be  the  same,  has  another  syllable  in 
it  He  was  the  renowned  Hopehoody  doubly  celebrated  by  the  stroke  of 
oblivion  aimed  at  liis  head  by  the  classic  Magnalian,  Biit  Wahwa  could 
hardly  have  been  Hopthood  of  1675,  ^  as  he  would  have  been  ver>'  old  at 
LovetcdVs  fight,  in  1725 ;  yet  it  is  not  impossible,  notwithstanding  he  is  made 
to  die,|[  by  the  hand  of  the  Mohawks,  not  long  afler  tlie  capture  of  Salmon 
Falls,  in  JG90,  **  while  on  his  way  westward  to  bewitch  anotlier  crew  at 
Aquadocta."  His  name  of  Hopehood  had,  very  probably,  been  manufactured 
out  of  an  Indian  name  approaching  It  in  sound,  as  are  many  others  we 
possess. 

He  did  not  leave  the  scenes  of  his  exploits  until  the  summer  of  16901,  as 
we  have  seen ;  If  he  was  the  leader  at  Fox  Point,  in  Newington,  in  May  of 
that  year ;  and  be  very  probably  had  the  direction  of  the  party,  if  he  did  not 
lead  it,  who,  on  the  4th  of  July,  killed  eight  people  as  they  were  mowinff  in 
a  field  near  Lamprey  River,  and  took  a  boy  captive.  On  the  5th  Siey 
attacked  Captain  HtUon^s  garrison  at  Exeter,  but  Lieutenant  Bancroft,  arriving 
to  its  relief,  beat  off  the  Indians  **  with  the  loss  of  a  few  of  his  men.*  One 
man  they  were  forced  to  leave  without  scalping,  and  though  shot  in  9 

E laces,  was  still  alive.  To  these  desperate  wounds  they  bad  added  two 
lows  with  the  tomahawk  at  his  neck,  endeavoring  to  sever  his  head  from 
his  body;  •*  which  Wows,  you  may  be  sure,"  says  Mather,  "added  more  enor- 
mous wounds  unto  the  port-holes  of  death  already  opened,  and  from  which 
his  life  was  running  out  as  fiist  as  it  could."  When  discovered  by  his  friends 
he  was  looked  upon  as  dead,  but  on  being  stirred  was  observed  to  gasp; 
''whereupon  an  Lnsh  fellow  then  present,  advised  them  to  give  him  another 
dab  with  a  hatchet,  and  so  bury  him  with  the  rest"  Yet  this  man  recovered, 
and  was  afterwards  well.  His  name  was  Simon  Stone,  There  are  daily 
occurrences,  which  in  those  days  would  have  been  viewed  ns  miracles,  or  as 
retaliations  of  the  Creditor  upon  miserable  wretches  for  thoughtless  acts  of 
expressions.  Upon  all  such  as  came  to  the  knovriedge  of  Cotton  Mather  he 
laid  bis  potent  hand  with  manifest  satisfaction.  Doubtless  the  poor  Irishman 
thought  it  would  have  been  a  fiivor  to  the  wounded  man,  who  could  not  live, 
to  put  him  out  of  his  misery ;  but  this  vireighed  nothing  in  the  mind  of  the 

*  Fort "  Amonoteoggin**  aecording  to  the Magnalia,  about  40  miles  op  the  mer. 
\Masnalia/\h,       f  Page  105,  111,  124,  ante.       f  Page  116.       |  By  Jfafhcr,  Maguafia 
f  Page  118. 
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lustmiazL  ^Teague,"  he  says,  ^ashe  was  fooliBhly  pulling  a  canoe  ashorei 
about  this  time,  with  the  rx>ck  of  his  ffun,  it  went  ofij  breaking  his  arm  with 
a  fearful  wound,  by  which  he  was  made  a  cripple  ever  alter." 

By  a  council  of  war  held  at  Portsmouth,  occasioned  by  these  depredations  of 
''that  memorable  tiuer  Hopehood,^  it  was  decided  that  Captain  fristoaU  should 
fo  out  in  search  of  him  with  a  large  scouting  party.  Several  otlier  prom- 
inent men,  being  emulous  of  the  service,  ofierinff  to  join  him  in  command 
with  another  party,  it  by  lot  fell  on  Captain  FU]nf£  Uavinf  rendezvoused  at 
Dover  to  the  number  of  about  one  hundred  men,  they  marched  uito  the  woods 
on  the  since  memorable  day,  July  4th,  1690.  On  the  6th,  having  sent  out 
their  scouts  "  before  breakfast"  in  the  morning,  they  **  inmiediately  returned 
with  tidings  of  breal^ast  enough  for  those  who  had  their  stomachs  sharp  set 
for  fighting."  The  parties  immediately  met  at  a  place  called  Wheelwricht's 
Pond,  in  Lee,  and  an  obstinate  battle  ensued,  which  lasted  from  two  to  three 
hours.  Owing,  however,  to  the  Indian  mode  of  fighting,  adopted  by  the 
English,  comparatively  but  few  were  killed.  Neither  party  could  boast  of  a 
victorv,  for,  as  at  Pequawket,  each  was  glad  to  retreat  fix)m  the  other.  Of 
the  MThites  above  30  were  killed  and  wounded,  of  which  15  wfere  of  the  former 
number.  Amonff  these  were  included  Cajitain  ffistDoU,  his  lieutenant,  Flofr^f 
and  Sergeant  fralker.  Captain  Floifd  maintained  the  fight  unti]  most  of  luis 
men  had  retreated,  which  obliged  hmi  to  retreat  also.  <<  For  this  same  blamed 
him,  who,  probably,  would  not  have  continued  it  as  long  as  he  did."  Captain 
Convene  visited  the  battle  ground  the  next  morning,  and  brought  ofiT  seven 
wounded  still  alive,  but  the  Indians  had  removed  all  of  theirs,  and  it  could 
never  be  known  how  many  of  them  were  killed.  There  was  no  doubt  about 
the  precipitancy  of  their  retreat,  as  they  left  much  of  their  plunder  upon 
the  field. 

The  same  week  ^  these  rovers  made  their  descent  as  fiu:  as  Amesburv, 
where  Captain  Fhot  being  ensnared  by  them,  they  tortured  him  to  death. 
This  so  alarmed  the  other  inhabitants,  that  they  flew  fix>m  their  beds  to  their 
garrisons,  otherwise  before  the  next  morning  they  had  found  their  beds  their 
graves.  However,  they  killed  three  persons,  burnt  three  houses,  and  many 
cattle.  In  fine,  fi^m  tl^e  first  mischief  done  at  Lampre;^-eel  River,  (on  July 
4th,)  to  this  last  at  Amesburv,  all  belonging  to  one  Indmn  expedition,  forty 
English  people  were  cut  off" 

Thus  H'pehood  is  considered  the  leader  in  all  these  transactions,  although 
our  chroniclers  of  that  day  do  not  mention  him,  excepting  where  we  have 
done  so,  nor  do  they  mendon  the  names  of  any  other  Indians.  He  was  the 
commander  of  his  countrymen  at  the  taking  of  Casco,  on  which  event  the 
garrisons  of  Purpooduck,  Spurwink,  Black  Point,  and  Blue  Point,  drew  off 
to  Saco,  and  in  a  few  days  from  Saco  they  retreated  to  Wells,  "  twenty  miles 
within  the  said  Saco,  and  about  half  WeUs  drew  ofiT  as  fiu*  as  Lieutenant 
Stora^s.  But  the  arrival  of  orders  and  spldiers  fit>m  government  stopped 
them  firom  retiring  any  farther;  and  Hopehoodj  with  a  party  that  staid  for 
farther  mischief^  meeting  with  some  resistance  here,  turned  about,  and  having 
first  had  a  skirmish  with  Captain  Sherbwrriy  they  appeared  the  next  Lord's- 
day  at  Newichawannok  or  Berwick,  where  they  burnt  some  bouses  and  slew 
a  man."  This  last  event  was  three  days  previous  to  the  massacre  at  Fox 
Point,  before  related. 

We  now  are  to  speak  again  of  Ifahtva,  and  as  we  have  before  considered 
him  a  difiTerent  chief  from  Hopehood  Waho%Da\  we  shall  still  do  so,  yet  the 
character  of  his  exploits  agrees  well  with  those  of  that  chief;  but  that  argues 
nothing  as  to  his  identity,  for  numerous  other  chiefs  correspond  equally 
as  welL  • 

On  the  37th  of  October,  1726,  a  band  of  seven  Indians  surprised  the  family 
of  Philip  DwtU  at  Kennebunk,  capturing  ten  persons,  eight  women  and  two 
children,  and  carried  them  oK  The  attack  was  made  late  in  the  afternoon, 
while  Mr.  Dwrdl  was  absent  On  his  return  he  found  his  house  in  flames, 
chairs  piled  on  the  fire,  trunks  split  to  pieces,  but  no  traces  of  his  wife  and 
children.  The  Indians  had  been  watching  for  an  importunity  to  attack  when 
Ifr.  DureU  should  be  absent,  fearing,  it  was  thought,  nis  powerful  arm,  if  made 
when  he  was  at  home.    Twenty-uree  yean  Mfore  Sirs.  DunU  had  been  a 
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captiTe,*  but  unlike  most  of  her  sex  in  like  circumstances,  she  foreboded  no 
evil  of  a  like  kind  fi*om  the  Indians,  but  looked  upon  her  former  capture  b^ 
them  as  we  do  upon  a  malady  that  never  attacks  a  second  time ;  but  in  this 
case  it  was  otherwise. 

The  perpetrators  were  pursued  with  vigor  the  next  morning,  which  caused 
the  Indians  to  put  most  or  their  captives  to  death,  by  which  means  they  were 
able  to  make  good  their  flight 

It  was  for  some  time  doubtiril  what  Indians,  or  how  many,  had  committed 
this  horrid  act,  but  it  was  finally  ascertained  that  the  bloody  *^  Wctktca,  Pan- 
caunatanpoijtej  formerly  a  Mohegan,  AcUon^  afterwards  known  as  Captain 
Mo$es^  an  Arisaguntacook,  OmbcirowuBy  ManMenhowhaUy  Pier,  Suvgebatigumh, 
probably  of  the  same  tribe,  though  one  or  more  was  of  Wowenok,  but  then 
residing  amons  the  St  Francis  mdians.  Yet  five-and-twenty  years  or  more 
afterwuxts,  CoK>ne]  /o&,  a  noted  orator  and  chief  speaker  at  Governor  ShirUifi 
treaty  in  1754,  denied  that  AdUon  was  an  Arisaguntacook,  and  said  he  was  an 
Albany  Indian ;  but  as  Job  was  accused  of  telling  lies  in  his  talk  at  the  treaty 
by  one  of  his  own  party,  not  much  dependence  can  be  given  to  what  he  did 
say.f  But  it  appears  that  he  was  a  Norridgewok,  but  having  taken  an  Aris- 
aguntacook woman  for  a  wife,  became  one  of  them.  He  was  the  same  chief 
^ho,  on  the  28  April,  1752,  with  &  party  of  10  or  12  of  that  tribe,  fell  upon 
four  men  on  a  branch  of  Contoocook  River,  shot  one  of  them  dead,  one 
escaped,  and  the  other  two  were  taken  and  carried  to  Canada ;  but  this  afiair 
we  shall  notice  more  at  large  presendy. 

We  hear  of  but  one  that  ever  returned  of  those  taken  at  Rennebunk.  His 
name  was  John  Durdly  son  of  Philip,  whose  family  were  destroyed ;  and  he, 
though  he  was  redeemed  in  about  two  years,  was,  according  to  the  historian 
of  Kennebunk,  "  ever  after  more  of  an  Indian  than  fc  white  man."  He  was 
;ilive  when  Governor  SvUivan  %vi*ote  his  history,  and  resided  there.  It  was 
not  long  after  Wtihwa^s  depredation,  that  two  friendly  Indians,  Qtetnoise,  of 
Wowenok,  and  Ogicsand,  were  sent  by  the  governor  of  Massachusetts  to 
Iparn  the  fate  of  the  captived,  as  well  as  what  Indians  had  done  the  mischief; 
ttiese  ambassadors,  from  causes  not  explained,  though  doubdess  no  uncommon 
^ones  on  such  undertakings,  were  not  heard  offer  nearly  a  year  after,  and  then 
could  give  no  satisfactory  account  in  the  business  thev  undertook.  At  the 
treaty  of  Casco,  in  1727,  AvyaummowtUy  chief  speaker  of^^the  Arisa^ntacooks, 
said  he  had  learned  that  a  boy  taken  at  that  time  was  among  uie  French. 
This  was  pi-olmbly  John  DurelL 

After  peace  was  made,  and  intercourse  commenced  again  l>etween  the 
Indians  and  tlie  settlers,  it  seems  Hahwa  used  firequently  to  visit  Kennebunk» 
and  often  talked  familiarly  with  the  fiiends  of  those  he  had  massacred.  Like 
most  other  Indians,  he  would  get  drunk  when  he  could  get  liquor.  On  one 
occasion,  as  he  lay  drunk  at  the  house  of  a  Mr.  Baxter,  whose  wife  was  among 
the  murdered  in  the  exploit  above  related,  some  of  Baxta^s  acquaintances 
advised  htm  to  tumble  him  into  the  wellj  but  he  had  too  much  humanity  to 
wish  to  immortalize  his  name  by  an  act  so  dastardly.  And  Wahwa  remained 
a  monument  of  his  own  cruelty,  but  not  a  more  despised  one  than  the 
advisers  of  his  death ;  while  the  injured  man,  deprived  of  his  nearest  friends, 
remained  a  monument  of  humanity. 

We  now  return  to  Jldeon,  and  his  expedition  to  Contoocook.  A  anaH 
company  of  young  men,  four  in  number  only,  went  out  early  in  the  spring 
of  the  year  1752,  to  hunt  in  the  north-western  part  of  New  Hampshire.  TTieir 
names  were,  Jbnoa  Eagtman,  of  Concord,  John  and  William  Stark,  of  Dunbar- 
ton,  and  Daifid  SHnson,  of  Londonderry.  What  we  are  about  to  relate  will  be 
of  more  interest  to  the  reader,  doubtles&  if  he  is  told  that  John  Stark,  of  this 
party  of  hunters,  was  the  same  wfio  afterwards  defeated  Colonel  Baton  at 
Bennin^on,  in  the  early  part  of  the  revolutionary  war.  Thesevoung  men, 
wandenng  (kr  beyond  the  confines  of  civilization,  were,  on  the  2^  of  April, 

*  Bradbury's  History  of  Kennebunk  Port.  180,  121. 

t  He  was  a  fearle9s,  bold  fellow ;  accusea  Qovemor  ShiHty  of  "  lettiiig^  bit  young  meo  ad 
the  De«W$  part  by  doing  mischief  to  the  Indians/'  notwithslaadijig  his  protestations  of  ji 
lo  thfim. 

I  History  of  Kennebunk  Port.  121. 
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mmumg  their  arduous  employment  on  a  branch  of  the  Pemigewaaet,  called 
Baker's  River,  in  what  is  since  Rumney,  when  suddenly  they  were  surprised 
by  ten  Indians  under  the  fiunous  Adwri^  who  at  this  time  was  known  by  the 
name  of  Captain  Mosea,  The  whites  had,  but  little  while  beibre,  discovered 
traces  of  Indians,  and  had  become  alarmed,  and  were  determined  to  leave 
their  position.  Accordinffly,  John  SUvfk  went  out  Very  early  in  the  morning 
to  collect  their  traps,  and  while  thus  separated  from  his  companions,  was 
made  prisoner.  As  soon  as  he  was  secured,  he  was  ordered  to  direct  them 
to  his  friends.  This  he  undertook  to  do,  but  purposely  led  them  two  miles 
&rther  from  them,  hoping  that,  by  some  means,  tney  might  take  the  alarm 
and  escape ;  but  it  was  not  to  be  ended  sa  They  seem  not  to  have  im- 
agined that  John  was  taken  by  Indians,  and  soon  liegan  to  shoot  off  their 
guns  to  direct  him  where  they  were.  This  also  directed  the  Indians,  and 
tbe^immediately  proceeded  down  the  river,  beyond  the  whites,  and  taking  a 
station,  waylaid  them  as  they  came  down.  All  that  had  now  passed  had  not 
tBLken  up  much  time,  for  about  sunrise  the  party  appeared,  two  in  a  boat,  IVUr 
ham  Stcprk  and  iSftnMm,  and  Ihstman  on  the  shore,  who  next  fell  into  the  In- 
dians' handa  They  now  ordered  John  to  hail  his  friends  in  the  boat,  to  decoy* 
them  to  the  shore;  but,  with  &  boldness  characteristic  of  great  minds,  he 
called  to  them,  and  instead  of  requesting  them  to  land,  told  them  he  was 
'  taken,  and  ordered  them  to  save  themselves  by  pulling  to  the  op))09ite  shore. 
They  pulled  accordingly,  and  were  quickly  fired  upon  by  four  of  the  Indians, 
whose  guns  were  loaded.  Like  a  truly  heroic  spurit,  without  resardinff  the 
risk  he  ran,  at  the  moment  of  the  shot  John  knocked  up  two  of  me  Inmans' 
guns,  and  repeated  the  manoeuvre  when  the  rest  of  the  jfarty  fired  a  second 
voUey.  He  then  hallooed  to  his  brother  in  the  boat  to  fly  with  all  his  might, 
for  all  the  guns  were  discharged.  He  did  so  successfully ;  regained  the  shore 
and  escaped.  Poor  SUruon  was  killed,  and  the  boat  and  oars  were  pierced 
with  bullets.  John  was  sorely  beaten  and  ill  used  at  first,  for  the  liberties  he 
had  taken  in  giving  their  shots  a  frJse  direction ;  but  they  afterwards  used 
him  kindly. 

The  whites  had  collected  a  ccmsiderable  quantit)r  of  furSy  of  which  the  In-^ 
dians  possessed  themselves,  and  commenced  their  retreat  They  made  aT 
stop  at  Lower  Coos,  about  the  present  vicini^  of  Haverhill,  N.  H.,  where  they 
had  left  two  of  their  party  to  prepare  provisions  against  their  return.  After- 
one  night's  stay  here  they  proceeded  to  Upper  Coos.  From  this  place  Cap- 
tain Jmsts  despatched  three  of  his  men  vrith  Eastman  to  St  Francis,  while- 
the  rest  of  the  compcmy  hunted  on  a  small  stream  in  that  neighborhood 
Stark  was  meantime  closely  watched,  and  every  night  confined.  They  al- 
lowed him  to  hunt,  and  he,  having  shot  one  beaver  and  caught  another  in  a^ 
trap,  was  approbated  by  a  present  of  their  skins. 

At  length,  on  the  9  of  July,  Ciq)tain  Mohs  returned  with  his  prisoner  to  St 
Francis.  Here  the  two  captives  were  compelled  to  run  the  gantlet  East 
man  fared  hard  in  that  business ;  but  Skark^  understanding  Indian  play  better 
seized  a  club  fix)m  an  Indian  at  the  head  of  one  of  the  rimks  through  whici 
he  was  to  run,  and  laid  it  about  him  vrith  such  force,  that  running  the  gant* 
let  was  wholly  on  the  part  of  the  Indians ;  for  they  virere  fflad  to  escape  and. 
leave  the  ground  to  him,  much  to  the  dehght  of  the  old  mdians,  who  were 
seated  at  a  distance  to  witness  the  sport 

Fortunately,  Stark  and  EagtnunCa  captivity  was  not  a  long  one..  In  about 
rix  weeks  fi*om  Stari^i  arrival  at  St  Francis,  there  arrived  Captain  Sievem,  of 
Na  Four,  and  Mr.  ffhtdtorxMy  of  Boston,  in  search  of  some  captives,  who 
had  been  taken  from  Massadmsetts,  and  not  finding  any,  redeemed  Stark  and 
Eastman^  who  arrived  home,  by  way  of  Albany,  in  August  following.  The 
same  Indians  accompanied  them  to  Albany,  where  they  sold  the  finrs  they 
had  taken  fi^m  them,  to  the  amount  of  £560,  old  tenor.  Stark  paid  for  hm 
nmsom  103  dollars,  and  Eastman  60  dollars.  The  names  of  tWo  others  of  the 
Indians  who  did  this  mischief,  were  Francis  TiHgaw^  and  Ptery  a  young  chie(. 
•aeh  of  whom  has  been  mentioned  as  chief  in  the  capture ;  but  it  is  not 
DHttariaL 

At  the  treaty  of  1727,  which  the  preceding  relation  required  us  to  notice, 
tjention  was  made  by  the  chieft,  n^  ^nsX  treaty,  of  a  great  many  Indiana,  ana< 
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amonff  otbera,  of  one  of  considerable  note,  of  whom  we  have  before*  eM 
BomeUiinff,  i^  indeed,  he  be  the  same,  namely,  Sabaiis,  This  Indian  bad  pre- 
viously, though  perhaps  not  long  before  that  treaty,  with  others,  taken  many 
captives  in  their  depredations  on  the  English  frontiers.  At  this  time  he  was 
livmg  at  Sl  Francis  in  Canada,  and  had  two  captives  with  htm ;  but  their 
names  we  cannot  learn.  IJe  was  of  a  bloody  disposition,  and  the  act  which 
terminated  his  career  was  by  a  hand  not  less  bloody,  though,  perhaps,  mora 
necessarily  sa  We  have,  on  another  occasion,  and  m  another  work,t  related 
die  circumstances  of  it,  and  shall  therefore  pass  it  over  here.  He  was  killed 
in  1753,  and  we  have  before  expressed  the  opinion  that  he  was  the  father  of 
him  brought  away  a  captive  from  St  Francis  by  Captain  Rof^s  in  1759,  and 
who  in  1^5  followed  the  fortunes  of  Arnold's  expedition  against  Quebec. 

As  noted  an  exploit  as  we  have  passed  over  m  our  historv  is  that  which 
was  enacted  at  Walpole,  N.  IL,  in  the  year  1755.  If  Pmi^ip,  the  leader  dT  the 
Indians  on  that  occasion,  be  the  same  that  we  have  before  given  some  account 
of^  his  patriotism  as  well  as  his  courage  must  have  undergone  an  important 
change ;  but  as  we  cannot  settle  that  matter  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  critical 
-  antiquary  without  spending  more  time  than  vire  shall  get  credit  for,  we  will 
relate  the  afikir  at  Walpole  as  we  have  heard  it 

One  John  KUbum  had  settled  at  that  place  in  1749,  and  though  ftr  beyond 
any  other  settlement,  and  frequently  watched,  and  sometimes  annoyed  b^  the 
Indians,  yet  no  hostile  act  was  attempted  upon  him  until  1755.*  When  it  be- 
came certain  that  war  would  soon  begin  between  England  and  France,  meas- 
ures were  taken  by  General  Shiriey  to  warn  the  settlers  along  the  extensive 
frontier  of  New  EIhgland  of  the  approaching  calamity.  But  the  Indians  seem 
to  have  known  or  expected  it  sooner  than  the  English,  for  before  the  latter 
had  received  word  from  General  Skirlev,  the  cunning  PkUipt  in  the  capacity 
of  a  spy,  had  visited  every  principal  settlement,  under  the  pretence  of  trading 
for  flints  and  other  hunting  munitions,  all  along  the  Connecticut  River ;  and 
it  was  iMt  until  two  Indians,  employed  by  General  Skirley,  had  informed  the 
settlers  that  400  or  500  Indians  were  preparing  in  Canada  to  make  a  descent 
^upon  them,  that  PkUiji^s  expedition  for  ti^e  was  understood  in  its  real  char- 
acter. 

J^lbum  lived  in  a  good  garrison-house,  and  on  flie  day  PkU^  appeared 
against  it  with  some  BOO  Indians,  he,  with  three  other  men,  were  at  work 
some  distance  from  it ;  but  keeping  a  good  viratch,  the  Indians  were  discov- 
ered in  time  to  afibrd  them  sufficient  opportunity  to  regain  the  garrison  with- 
out molestation.  The  timely  discovery  was  made  about  mid-day,  August  17, 
and  in  less  than  half  an  hour  after,  they  were  surrounded  by  197  fierce  war- 
riors, flushed  with  confidence  of  an  easy  and  speedy  victory ;  the  remainder 
of  the  Indians  forming  an  ambush  of  reserve  at  the  mouUi  of  Cold  River 
about  half  a  mile  from  the  garrison. 

Meanwhile  PkUip  had  endeavored  to  cut  off  Colonel  BelUncs,  who,  with 
30  men,  was  milling  about  a  mile  east  of  KilbunCs;  but  in  this  he  was  foiled 
by  a  masterly  manoeuvre  of  the  coloneL  His  men  were  returning  from  the 
Doill,  each  with  a  bag  of  meal  upon  his  back,  when  his  dogs  by  their  growling 
gave  timely  notice  of  the  neighborhood  of  an  enemy,  and  the  thoughts  of  an 
ambush  at  the  same  moment  passed  through  his  mind:  he  as  soon  knew 
what  to  do.  He  ordered  his  men  to  throw  off  their  bags,  advance  to  a  cer- 
tain eminence  over  which  their  path  lay,  and  about  which  he  doubted  not  the 
Indians  were  prepared  for  him.  The  ground  contiguous  was  covered  with 
high  sweet  fern.  Up  to  these  Belloufs  and  his  men  crawled,  into  the  veiy 
presence  of  the  enemy.  They  now,  agreeably  to  the  plan  proposed  at  the 
discovery,  sprung  upon  their  feet,  and  giving  a  tremendous  whoop,  afW  the 
manner  of  their  adversary,  dropped  down  again  the  same  instant  The  In- 
dians at  the  very  moment  rose  up,  forming  a  thick  front  across  the  path  in  a 
semicircle.  Each  of  BtUows^s  men  had  now  an  Indian  in  his  power ;  and 
such  was  the  effect  of  the  first  fire  of  these  30  men,  that  Philip  and  his  whole 
perty  precipitately  retreated,  and  the  victors,  without  waiting  for  a  furtbtf 


*  Ante,  page  1S5,  136  of  this  Book. 

'^  la  the  Appendix  to  my  edition  of  ChMtchU  PkU^a  War,  dtc.,  page  337. 
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dbplay  of  taodca,  r^dned  their  garriflon,  not  having  one  of.  their  number 
killed  or  wounded.    Of  the  lois  of  the  Indians  no  mention  is  made. 

Fading  BO  warm  a  reception  from  Colonel  BdUnoa^  PkUip,  it  would  seem, 
as  well  as  the  colonel,  had  no  notion  of  taking  a  second  hand  at  the  same 
game,  and,  as  we  have  said,  immediately  appeared  before  KUburrCa  garriscm, 
where  he  hoped  for  better  success.  PkUtp  was  an  old  acquaintance  here, 
and  approaching  the  house  as  near  as  he  could  find  a  tree  for  shelter,  called 
oin  to  KiUmm^  **  Old  Jofafif  yofmg  Joknj  come  out  hare.  We  give  you  good  quar' 
iarP  Philip  is  represented  as  of  great  stature,  and  proportionate  strengtii: 
and  JGJhwm  was  not  his  inferior.  He  answered  the  wamor  ^  with  a  voice  of 
thunder,"  that  flowed  over  the  adjacent  hiUs,  << Quarter!  you  black  rascals ! 
begone,  or  we'll  quarter  you." 

Thus  stood  the  afBur  which  was  shoitly  to  decide  the  fate  of  Walpole, 
between  six  English,  four  men  and  two  women,  and  about  400  Indians,  at  the 
commencement  of  the  siege.  Philip  returned  to  his  men,  and,  after  a  short 
pause,  the  silence  was  broken  by  yells  and  whoops  of  the  whole  body  of  h^ 
dians^  which  appeared,  as  we  have  heard  the  old  people  express  it,  <*£»  ihou^ 
all  the  devils  in  ndl  had  broke  loose/*  A  furious  onset  was  now  berun,  and  m 
a  few  minutes  the  roof  of  the  house  was  perforated  like  a  sieve.  As  ustud  in 
their  attacks  on  garrisons,  they  employed  stratagems,  but  when  the  whole 
afternoon  was  spent,  thev  found  they  had  made  no  impression,  but  were 
greatly  weakenea  themselves,  and  at  night  drew  o^  thus  ending  their  inglo- 
rious expedition. 

Such  deeds  could  a  few  men,  weU  provided,  perferm,  well  knowing  it  ww 
not  numbers  that  could  save  them  in  times  of  peril,  while  many  others,  rely- 
ing up<m  their  numbers,  neglecting  their  duties,  have  fallen  an  easy  prey  to 
an  enemy  not  half  equal  to  themselves.  Alburn  had  extra  guns  in  lus  house, 
and  his  wife  and  daughter  cast  bullets,  and  performed  every  other  service  in 
their  power.  When  one  of  the  men's  pms  became  too  much  heated  to  be 
used  with  safety,  a  woman  exchanged  it  for  another,  so  that  every  man  was 
every  moment  at  his  place.  When  their  lead  began  to  grow  short,  blankets 
were  suspended  in  the  roof^  to  catch  the  balls  of  me  enemy,  with  good  suc- 
cess; and  thus  many  of  the  Indians  fell  by  their  own  bullets !  To  use  their 
powder  without  loss  of  time,  they  poured  it  into  hats,  which  were  placed  close 
at  hand ;  by  such  means  an  incessant  fire  was  kept  up,  which  probably  de- 
ceived die  Indians  in  regard  to  their  numbers.  They  found  time,  before 
drawing  oft*,  to  kill  all  the  cattle,  bum  and  destroy  all  the  hay  and  grain  be- 
longing to  the  settlement ;  but  this  was  looked  upon  as  nothing,  scarcely  to 
be  considered  towards  the  price  of  their  deliverance.  We  do  not  learn  as  it 
was  ever  known  to  the  'English  what  the  loss  of  the  Indians  was ;  *  but  the 
garrison  lost  Mr.  Peak,  who,  exposing  himself  too  much  before  a  p<Mrt-hole^ 
was  shot  in  the  hip.  The  wound  would  probably  have  been  cured  if  good 
surgical  aid  could  have  been  had ;  but  it  proved  mortal  in  five  days  afler  the 
batUe.  Each  of  these  men,  IRlhum  and  Peak,  had  a  son  with  them  in  the 
garrison ;  and  such  was  the  force  opposed  to  that  army  of  Indians !  John 
KiLBuiur  lived  to  be  85  years  of  age,  and  died  on  the  8  April,  1789,  ^nd  lies 
buried  in  the  Walpole  buryin^-ground.  The  son  (Jokr^  attained  the  same 
age,  and  died  at  his  residence,  m  Shrewsbury,  Vt,  in  182S.f 

Only  two  days  after  the  battle  of  Bunker's  Hill,  there  arrived  at  Cambridge, 
the  head  quarters  of  the  Americans,  a  deputation  from  the  Penobscot  Indians, 
of  whom  the  celebrated  Orono  was  chief  An  order  was  passed  for  their 
entertainment  while  there,  and  **fbr  their  return  home."  They  came  to  ten- 
der their  services  to  the  Americans  in  the  war  now  begun,  which  was  done 
by  Orono,  in  a  speech  to  a  committee  of  the  provincial  congress,  on  the  31 
June,  1775,  **ln  behalf  of  the  whole  Penobscot  tribe,"  the  chief  said,  if  the 
grievances  under  which  his  people  labored  were  removed,  ^ey  would  aid 
with  their  whole  force  to  defend  the  country.  Those  grievanees  were  briefly 
stated,  and  consisted  chiefly  of  trespasses  by  the  whites  vpon  their  timber 


*  KiUntm,  daring  the  engajrement.  had  a 
M,  and  be  believed  it  was  rItUip  umtelf. 

♦  Cbiefly  flom  ihe  CoU,  N.  HuL  Soe.  ii 


deliberate  tbol  at  a  Ia«ge  I|idiaa,  wbon  Im 
il  £9-56. 
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iMidi)  ehofttifig  them  m  tnde,  dec  The  committee  retmed  an  aflfectioiiale 
address ;  end  although  the  groans  of  the  dying,  from  the  lale  terrible  field  of 
hattk,  were  soundiiig  in  their  ears,  they  say  nothyag  about  engaging  the  Indians 
Ma  the  war,  but  assiued  them  that  ^as  soon  as  they  oould  take  hreath  from 
their  present  fight,''  their  complaints  ahould  receive  attention.  Some  of  the 
Penobecots  did  eventually  engage  in  the  war,  but  we  have  no  particulars  of 


We  have  said  before,*  upon  authority  vrfaich  will  generally  be  received, 
that  NatamU  and  &iWif  were  the  fint  Indiane  employed  by  me  AmericaDs 
in  the  revolution,  and  we  see  no  reason  yet  to  fi>rm  a  difiwent  qpinion,  al- 
though our  attention  has  been  called  again  to  the  sufajeet^  and  some  Acts 
stated  for  our  consideration,  which  have  elicited  fiirther  investigations  and 
eemparisons,  of  which  the  following  ki  the  re8ult4  Of  a  chief  nuned  iSimcu- 
•m,  or  Smathan^  well  known  on  the  borders  of  New  Uampehire  in  the  latter 
Frendii  wars,  we  have  before  given  some  notice ;  §  at  that  thne,  or  about  the 
oiose  of  those  wars,  be  retired  to  St  Francis.  When  the  revolution  began,  be 
•eems  U>  have  decided  on  taking  the  part  of  the  Americans ;  and  with  a  few 
illlowerB  marched  to  Kennebc^k,  and  with  some  of  the  Norridcewoks  ren- 
desveused  at  Cobbossee,  now  Gardiner,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Cobboeseecouta 
River.  /Chrer  the  Nonidgewoks,  or  Pequawkets,  or  some  of  both,  was  a  chie( 
named  Pavl  Hmrntj  who,  though  a  white  man,  had  lived  so  long  among  In- 
diana, that  to  allmteiilB  he  was  one  of  them.  He  was  born  at  Berwick,  but 
had  been  taken  captive  when  quite  youn^,  and  spent  most  q€  his  days  with 
,  them.  This  company  set  out  for  dambndge,  the  head  ouarters  of  Genera) 
^  Wmthmgton,  about  the  beginning  of  August,  1775,  under  me  direction  of  one 
HeMkn  Cobwrn,  There  were  20  or  90  of  diem,  <*and  they  were  rowed  down 
in  canoes  to  Merrynoeeting  Bay  by  their  squaws;"  h^re  they  left  them,  and 
nrooeeded  to  Cambridge  on  foot,  where  they  arrived  about  the  13  August| 
They  tendered  their  services  to  the  general,  who  gave  them  all  the  encour- 
agement he  could,  consistently,  but  evidently  advi^  them  to  remain  neu- 
traLIT  Swtuhan  said  half  of  bis  tribe  was  ready  to  join  the  Americana,  and 
that  four  or  ^e  other  tribes  stood  ready,  if  wanted,  and  that  the  Canadians 
were  in  fmvor  of  the  Americans  also ;  and  this  was  the  general  opinioti,  and 
oorresponds  with  accounts  given  by  mtelligent  settlers  on  the  frontiers. 
They  say,  ^  We  have  had  positive  accounts  from  many  of  the  Indian  tribes, 
who  have  been  applied  toi  by  Governor  CarUUm  to  distress  the  settlements  * 
but  they  say  they  nave  no  offence  from  the  people,  and  will  not  make  war  on 
them.  The  French,  too,  say  it  is  a  vmr  of  our  own  raising,  and  they  wilt 
have  no  part  in  it****    We  hear  no  more  of  Swathan, 

Of  AssACABfBuiT,  an  extended  account  has  been  given,tt  and  we  should 
lioi  again  recur  to  him,  but  to  correct  the  statement,  thit  ''nothing  Viras  heard 
of  him  fi^m  1706  to  the  time  of  his  death."  We  have  since  found  that  in 
1714,  he  was  at  Portsmouth,  upon  a  fiiendly  visit  with  several  other  Indiana 
On  the  10  Maj  of  that  year,  as  the  Indians  were  about  to  leave  the  place, 
<<the  council  of  N.  H.  ordered  their  treasurer  to  fiunish  him  and  his  compan 
ions  with  necessary  provisions  and  liquors  to  cany  them  to  their  seven 
hahitwtinns."  «- 

*  Page  196,  ante,  of  this  Book. 

t  In  a  polite  and  obliging  manner,  by  Rkt.  Wm .  S.  Bartlktt,  of  Little  FaHs,  N.  T 

t  As  early  as  Mav  Idth,  1775,  the  provincial  congress  of  Massachusetts   "VoUd,  Thai 

Captain  Jo^  Lane  have  enlisting  papers  delivered  to  him,  for  raising  a  conpanj  of  hh 

iiaus  at  the  eastward.^ 

tCob.  N.  H.  Soc.  iii.  76  7. 
MS.  communication  of  Bjct.  W.  S.  Bartlktt. 
BoUa,  I  228. 
**  Almtm^M  ReroembraDcer,  u  147—148. 
ft  Book  UI.  p.  139—141. 
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^  I  win  fo  to  Dij  tent,  uid  U«  down  In  detpair  | 
I  will  pftini  me  with  bUok,  and  will  sever  mT  hair  ) 
I  will  sit  on  the  shore  where  the  hurricane  blowa. 
Ami  reveal  to  the  God  of  the  tempest  my  woes ; 
I  will  weep  for  a  season,  on  bitterness  fed, 
For  mjr  kiodred  are  gone  to  the  monnds  of  the  dead; 
fiat  they  died  not  by^  hanfsr.  or  wasting  decay : 
The  steel  of  the  white  man  bath  swept  them  away." 

AnORTMOUai 


CHAPTER  L 

Preliminary  observadonM  respecting  the  country  of  the  eouthem  Indians — Wihoih  4. 
tke  first  Virginia  chief  known  to  the  English — Destroys  the  first  colony  settled 
there — Menatonoh — Seiko — Enskkore — Second  colony  abandons  the  country--^ 
Tobacco  first  carried  to  England  by  them — Curious  account  of  prgudices  against  it 
— Granganemeq — His  kindnesses — His  family — His  death — Powhatae — Boun^ 
daries  of  his  country — Surprisi'^  the  Payankatanks^— Captain  Smith  fights  his  people 
— Opekankanough  takes  Smith  nrisoner — The  particulars  of  that  affair — He  marches 
him  about  the  countru — Takes  Aim,  at  Un^th,  to  Powhatan^  who  condemns  him  to  be 
put  to  death — Smith  s  life  sated  at  the  tntercession  of  Pocahontas — InsoUnee  of 
Powhatan  increased  by  ffewporVs  folly — Smith  brills  him  to  terms — ^  crown  sent 
over  to  hint  from  England — Is  crotoned  emperor— 'Speech — Uses  every  stratagem  to 
km  Smith — Is  baffled  in  every  attempt^^Smith  visits  him — Speeches- — Poaukontas 
^jgoin  saves  Smith  and   his  comHides  from  being  matrdered   by  her  father — 

TOMOCOMO. 

The  difScnlty  of  rightly  partitioniDg  between  the  southern  nations  and  the 
Iroquois,  or  Five  Nations,  can  easily  be  seen  by  all  such  as  have  but  veiy 
partially  taken  a  survey  of  them,  and  considered  their  wandering  habits. 
Therefore,  should  we,  in  this  book,  not  always  assign  a  sachem  to  h]»  original 
fiiniily  or  nation,  we  can  only  plead  in  excuse,  that  we  have  ffone  according 
to  our  best  information.  But  we  have  endeavored  to  draw  a  kind  of  natunu 
boundary  between  the  above-^nentioned  nations,  distinguishing  those  people 
bf^vond  me  Chesapeake  and  some  of  its  tributaries,  as  the  southern  Indians, 
nnd  thoee  between  that  boundary  and  the  Hudson,  by  the  name  Iroquoia 
To  their  respective  territories  inland,  we  shall  not,  nor  is  it  necessary  to,  fix 
bounds,  in  our  present  business.  We  are  aware  that  some  writers  suppose 
that  all  the  Indians,  from  the  Mississippi  to  the  vicinity  of  the  Hudson,  and 
even  to  the  Connecticut,  were  originally  of  the  same  stock.  If  this  were  the 
rase,  the  period  is  so  remote  when  they  spread  themselves  over  the  country, 
that  these  great  natural  divisions  had  long  since  caused  quite  a  difference  in 
the  inhabitants  which  they  separated;  and  hence  the  propriety  of  noticing 
them  according  to  otir  plan. 
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It  is  sakl  that  the  territory  ironi  the  lea-coMt  to  ttie  River  ADeghanj,  and 
ftom  the  most  eouthem  waters  of  James  River  up  to  Patuxent,  in  tlie  state 
of  Marrhnd,  was  inhabited  by  three  different  nations,  and  that  the  language 
uf  each  differed  essentially  from  the  others.  The  English  called  thcee 
nations  by  the  names  PotdudanSf  ManahoacSj  and  Monacans ;  these  were  the 
Tuscaroras.  The  Powhatans  were  the  most  powerful,  and  consisted  ot 
several  tribes,  or  communities^  who  possesMd  the  country  from  the  sea-coam 
to  the  falls  of  the  rivers.* 

To  ^ve  a  tolerable  catalogue  of  tlie  names  of  the  various  nations  of 
Virginia,  the  Carolinas,  and  thence  to  the  Mississippi,  would  far  exceed  our 
plan.  We  shall,  therefore,  pass  to  notice  the  chieu  of  such  of  those  nations 
as  are  dislinguisbed  in  history,  pointing  out,  by  the  way,  their  localities,  and 
whatever  shall  appear  necessary  in  way  of  elucidation,  as  we  pass,  and  as  we 
have  done  in  the  preceding  hooka. 

W1N91NA  was  first  known  to  the  Enj^lish  voyagers  Amdoi  and  Bariow, 
who  landed  in  Virginia  in  the  summer  of  1584,  upon  an  island  called,  by  the 
Indians,  fVokokon,  They  saw  none  of  the  natives  until  the  third  day,  when 
three  were  observed  in  a  canoe.  One  of  them  got  on  shore,  and  the  English 
went  to  him.  He  showed  no  siffns  of  fear,  ''but  spoke  much  to  them,"  then 
went  boldly  on  board  the  vessSs.  After  they  had  given  him  a  shirt,  hat, 
wine,  and  some  meat,  **  he  went  away,  and  in  half  an  hour  he  had  loaded  his 
canoe  with  fish,**  which  he  inmiediately  brought,  and  gave  to  the  English. 

^Ptngtna,  at  this  time,  was  confined  to  his  (^in  from  wounds  he  had  lately 
receiv^  in  battle,  probably  in  his  war  with  Piamacumy  a  desperate  and  bloody 
chiefs 

Upon  the  death  of  Grangantmeo,  in  1565,  Wingina  changed  his  name  to 
Pemissaoan,  He  never  had  much  faith  in  the  good  intentions  of  the  English, 
ind  to  nim  was  mainW  attributed  the  breaking  up  of  the  first  colony  which 
settled  in  Virginia 

L  was  upon  tne  return  to  England  of  the  CaptBLms  Amidas  and  Badew^ 
ftom  the  country  of  fftngmoy  that  Queen  Elizabeth^  from  the  wonderfid 
accounts  of  that  fruitful  and  deBghtflil  place,  named  it,  out  of  respect  to 
herselfl  Fu^'nta ;  she  being  called  the  virsin  queen,  from  her  livii^  unmar- 
ried. But,  with  more  honor  to  her,  someliave  said,  ''Because  it  stul  seemed 
to  retain  the  virgin  purity  and  plenty  of  the  first  creation,  and  the  people 
their  primitive  innocencv  of  life  and  manners."!  H^aUer  referred  to  tkis 
country  when  he  wrote  this  v-^ 

"  So  tweet  the  air,  to  moderate  the  eliine, 
None  sickly  Ihret,  or  dies  before  hit  time. 
Heav'n  ture  hat  kept  thit  tpot  of  earth  unctirtt, 
To  tbow  how  all  thingi  were  created  firtu" 

Sir  Richard  OreeninZ,  stimulated  by  the  love  of  gain,  next  intruded  himself 
upon  the  shores  of  Wingina,  It  was  he  who  committed  the  first  outrage 
upon  the  natives,  which  occasioned  the  breaking  up  of  the  colony  which  he 
left  behind  him.  lie  made  but  one  dbort  excursion  into  the  country,  during 
which,  by  foolishly  exposing  his  commodities,  some  native  took  from  him  a 
■liver  cup,  to  revenge  the  loss  of  which,  a  town  was  burned.  He  left  106 
men,  who  seated  themselves  upon  the  island  of  Roanoke.  Ralph  Lane,  a 
military  character  of  note,  was  governor,  and  Captain  Philip  AmidoM,  lieutenant- 
ffovemor  of  this  colony.  They  made  various  excursions  abotit  the  country, 
m  hopes  of  discovering  mines  of  precious  metals;  in  which  they  were  a  long 
time  duped  by  the  Indians,  for  their  ill  conduct  towards  them,  in  compelling 
them  to  pilot  them  about  Hlngina  bore,  as  well  as  he  could,  the  provoca- 
tions of  the  intruders,  until  the  death  of  the  ol<l  chief  Ensenort,  his  father. 
Under  pretence  of  honoring  his  fimeral,  he  assembled  1800  of  his  people, 
with  the  intention,  as  the  English  sav,  of  deftroying  them.  They,  therefore, 
upon  the  information  of  Skiko,  son  of^the  chief  Mehatonon,  1  felt  u)K>n  theno, 
and,  after  killing  five  or  six,  the  rest  made  their  escape  into  the  woods.    This 

*  From  a  communication  of  Seeretary  Hiompton  to  Mr.  Jejertomf  aad  appended  to  tht 
Ifotet  on  Virginia,  ed.  of  1801. 
i8tith,n.  t  OmClk  caDt  him  the  "  lame  king  of  Moratoe." 
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VB8  done  upon  the  island  where  ffingtna  lived,  and  the  English  first  seized 
upon  the  boats  of,  bis*  visitants,  to  prevent  their  escape  from  the  island,  with 
Che  intention,  no  doubt,  of  mnrdenng  them  alL  Not  long  after,  ^  fVingina 
was  entrapped  by  the  English,  and  sfaiio,  with  eight  of  his  chief  men." 

Menatono5  was  king  of  the  Chawonocks,  and  Okisko  of  the  Weopo- 
meokes,  ^a  powerful  nation,  poesessinff  all  that  country  from  Albemarle 
Bound  and  Chowan  River,  quite  to  the  Chesapeakes  and  our  bay."  *  At  this 
time,  Mtnakmon  was  lame,  and  is  mentioned  as  the  most  sensible  and  under- 
standing Indian  with  whom  the  English  were  at  first  acquainted.  It  was  he 
that  mime  Lane  and  his  followers  believe  in  the  existence  of  the  mine  already 
mentioned.  **  So  eager  were  they,"  says  Mr.  StUh^  ^  and  resolutely  bent  upou 
this  golden  discovery,  that  they  could  not  be  persuaded  to  return,  as  long  as 
thev  bad  one  jnnt  of  com  a  man  left,  and  two  mastiff  dogs,  whicli,  being 
boiled  with  saseafiras  leaves,  might  afibrd  them  some  sustenance  in  their  way 
back."    After  great  sufi*eringB,  they  arrived  tipon  the  coast  again. 

The  reason  why  Menaionon  deceived  the  English,  was  because  tlu^y  nrndo 
him  a  prisoner  for  the  purpose  of  assisting  them  in  making  disco\»Tiea 
After  he  was  set  at  liberty,  he  was  very  kind  to  them.  Two  yeais  after, 
when  Governor  ffkUe  was  in  the  coimtry,  they  mention  his  wife  and  child  as 
belonging  to  Croatan,  but  nothing  of  him. 

fFkUe  and  his  company  landed  at  Roanoke,  23  July^  1587,  and  sent  20  men 
to  Croatan.  on  Point  Lookout,  with  a  fj*iendly  native  called  Mantso,  to  see 
if  any  intelligence  could  be  had  of  a  former  colony  of  50  men  left  there  by 
8ir  Richard  GretncU,  They  learned,  firom  some  natives  whom  they  met,  that 
the  people  of  Dassamonpeak,  on  what  is  now  Alligator  River,  had  attacked 
them,  killed  one,  and  driven  the  others  away,  but  whither  they  had  gone 
none  could  tell.  One  of  their  present  company,  a  principal  man  of  their 
government,  had  also  been  killed  ^  the  same  Indians.  This  tribe  and 
several  others  had  agreed  to  come  to  Koanoke,  and  submit  themselves  to  the 
Engfish;  but  not  coming  according  to  appointment,  gave  the  English  an 
opportimity  to  take  revenge  for  former  mjuries.  Therefore,  Captain  Staff&rd 
and  34  men,  with  Manieo  as  a  guide,  set  out  upon  that  business.  On  coming 
to  their  village,  **  where  seeing  them  sit  by  the  fire,  we  assaulted  them.  Tl^ 
miserable  soules  amazed,  fied  into  the  reeds,  where  one  was  shot  through, 
and  we  thought  to  have  been  fhlly  revenged,  but  we  were  deceived,  for  they 
were  our  fiiends  come  from  Croatan  to  eather  their  com ! "  **  Being  thus 
disappointed  of  our  purpose,  we  gathered  the  fruit  we  found  ripe,  left  the 
rest  unspoiled,  and  took  Mencdonon,  his  wife  with  her  child,  and  the  rest  with 
ns  to  Roanoak."t    But  to  return  to  ffingina. 

While  the  English  were  upon  the  errand  we  have  been  speaking  o^  Win' 
gma  pretended  to  be  their  friend,  but  deceived  them  on  every  opportunity, 
By  giving  notice  to  his  countiymen  of  their  course  and  purpose,  and  urging 
them  to  cut  them  off.  He  thought,  at  one  time,  that  the  English  were 
destroyed,  and  thereupon  scoflfed  and  mocked  at  such  a  God  as  theirs,  who 
would  suffer  it.  This  caused  his  father,  Ensenore,  to  join  then*  enemies,  but  on 
their  return  he  was  their  friend  again.  He,  and  many  of  his  people,  now 
believed,  say  the  voyagers,  that  **  we  could  d6  them  more  hurt  being  dead, 
than  lining,  and  that.  Being  an  hundred  myles  from  them,  shot,  and  struck 
them  sick  to  death,  and  that  when  we  die  it  is  but  for  a  time,  then  we  retturn 
again."  Many  of  die  chiefs  now  came  and  snbmitted  themselves  to  the  Eng- 
fish, and,  among  others,  Erufnore  was  persuaded  again  to  become  their  friend, 
who,  when  they  were  in  great  straits  for  provisions,  came  and  planted  their 
fields,  and  nuide  wean  in  the  streams  to  catch  fish,  which  were  of  infinite 
bene6t  to  them.  This  was  in  the  spring  of  1586,  and,  says  Lane^  *^  we  not 
having  one  com  till  the  next  harvest  to  sustain  us."  What  added  gready  to 
their  distresses,  wbb  the  death  of  their  excellent  firiend  Emenortf  who  died 
20th  of  April  following.  The  Indians  began  anew  their  conspiracies,  and  the 
eolouy  availed  themselves  of  the  first  opportunity  of  returmng  to  England, 

•  £MeV«  Yinritila,  14.    By  "  oar  b%\  **  n  mtnni  Jamtt  Rher  Bom, 
1  8mUh*$HuU  ^mia. 
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which  was  in  the  fleet  of  Sir  fhmcU  DnAt,  which  touched  there  in  its  wm| 
from  an  expedition  against  the  Spaniards  in  the  West  Indies.* 

The  conduct  of  Lme  and  his  company  in  this  fruitless  attempt  to  estahlisb 
themselves  in  Virginia,  was,  in  the  highest  degree,  reprehensible.  Tliey  put 
to  death  some  of  Uie  natives  on  the  most  frivolous  charges,  and  no  wonder 
they  were  driven  out  of  the  country,  as  thev  ought  to  have  been,  f  While 
they  were  there,  they  became  acquainted  with  the  use  of  tohacoo,  and,  taking 
it  to  England,  its  introduction  into  general  use  soon  rendered  it  a  great  article 
of  commerce.  And  here  it-will  not  be  improper  to  notice  how  many  different 
persons  have  had  the  credit,  or,  perhaps,  I  should  mydiscrtdUy  of  introducing 
this  ^ Indian  weed"  into  England ;  as,  Sir  DrancU  brake^  Sir  ffaUer  RaUgh, 
Ralph  Lcmcy  and  some  others.  Now,  as  some  writer  observes,  the  reader  may 
fitther  it  upon  whom  he  pleases,  as  it  is  evident  Sir  fYancii  Dsrakt  took  Rsdat 
Lant  and  tobacco  both  together  into  Enffknd :  and  no  one  yf\\\  dispute  the 
agency  of  the  gallant  knight.  Sir  WaUer  llaligk,  for  he  sent  out  Lane  in  his 
employ.  Mr.  John  Josselvn^  in  his  **  Two  Voyages  to  N.  England,"  has  this 
passage :  ^  Otliers  will  nave  tobacco  to  be  first  brought  into  England  from 
Peru,  by  Sir  Fronds  Drakf^s  mariners." 

There  were  many  who  aflected  a  violent  disgust  towards  the  use  of  tobac* 
CO ;  the  most  conspicuous  was  King  Jamei,  whose  mind  seems  to  have  been 
just  weak  enough  to  fight  windmillsL  He  even  wrote  a  book  denouncing  its 
use  in  the  severest  terms  he  c^uld  command.  It  grew  spontaneously  in  Win- 
gandacoa,  (Virginia,)  and  the  natives  called  it  Uppowoc  It  is  generally  sup- 
posed to  be  cafied  tobacco  from  the  island  Tobago^  but  this  derivation  is  much 
questioned,  t 

Gramoan EMEO  was  a  chief  very  favorably  spoken  of.  As  soon  as  the  arrival 
of  the  English  was  made  known  to  him,  he  visited  them  with  about  40  of  hii 
men,  who  were  very  civil,  and  of  a  remarkably  robust  and  fine  apiiearance. 
When  they  had  left  their  boat,  and  came  upon  the  shore  near,  the  ship, 
Qranganemeo  spread  a  mat  and  sat  down  upon  it  The  English  went  to  him 
armed,  but  he  discovered  no  fear,  and  invited  them  to  sit  down  ;  after  which 
he  performed  some  tokens  of  friendship ;  then  making  a  speech  to  them,  thev 
printed  him  with  some  fovs.  None  but  four  of  his  (>eople  t-poke  a  woitd^ 
or  sat  down,  but  maintained  the  most  perfect  silence.  On  being  shown  a 
pewter  dish,  he  was  much  pleased  with  it,  and  purchased  it  with  20  deer- 
skins, which  were  worth,  in  England,  one  hundred  shillings  sterling ! !  The 
dish  he  used  as  an  ornament,  making  a  hole  through  it,  and  wearing  it  about 
his  neck.  While  here,  the  English  entertained  him,  with  his  wife  and 
children,  on  board  their  ship.  His  wife  had  in  her  ears  bracelets  of  pcarL 
which  reached  to  her  middle.  Shortly  after,  many  of  the  people  came  out  of 
the  country  to  trade,  ^  but  when  Granganemeo  was  present,  none  diuist  trade 
but  himself^  and  them  that  wore  red  copper  on  theu*  heads  as  he  did."  He 
was  remarkably  exact  in  keeping  his  promise,  **  for  oft  we  trusted  him,  and 
he  would  come  within  his  day  to  keep  his  word."  And  these  voyagers  further 
report,  that  **  commonly  he  sent  them  every  day  a  brace  of  bucks,  conies, 
hares,  and  fish,  and  sometimes  melons,  wahiute,  cucumbers,  pease,  and  diveis 
roots." 

In  their  wanderings,  Captain  Amidas  and  seven  others  visited  the  inland  of 
Roanoake,  where  th^  found  the  fiunOy  of  Oronftanemto  living  in  great  com- 
fort and  plenty,  in  a  little  town  of  nine  houses.  The  chief  was  not  at  home» 
*<  but  his  wife  entertained  them  with  wonderfbl  courtesy  and  kindness.  She 
made  some  of  her  people  draw  their  boat  up,  to  prevent  its  being  injured  by 
the  beatinff  of  the  surge ;  some  she  ordered  to  oring  them  ashore  on  their 
backs,  and  others  to  carry  their  oars  to  the  house,  for  fear  of  being  stole. 
When  they  came  into  the  house,  she  took  off  their  cloathes  and  stockingi^ 
and  washed  them,  as  likewise  their  feet  in  warm  water.  When  their  dinner 
was  ready,  they  were  conducted  into  an  inner  room,  (for  there  were  ^\e  m 

*  Relation  of  Lane,  printed  m  Bmith't  Yirgiaiau 

i  Herriol't  Observatioos,  (ooe  of  Lane't  company.)  printed  -n  SmUk, 

t  Btith'i  Uisu  Virginia,  19.— See  Book  Q.  Chap.  u. 
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1km  hmme^  dhrided  by  inctt,)  where  they  focmd  honruny,*  boiled  venisoii,  and 
roasted  fish ;  and,  as  a  deeert,  melons,  boiled  roots,  and  fiiiits  of  various  sorta 
While  they  were  at  meat,  two  or  three  of  her  men  came  in  with  their  bows 
and  arrows,  which  made  the  English  take  to  their  arms.  But  she,  perceiving 
tiieir  distrust,  ordered  their  bows  and  arfows  to  be  broken,  and  themselves  to 
be  beaten  out  of  the  gate.  In  the  evening,  the  English  returned  to  their  boat; 
and,  putting  a  little  off  fi^m  shore,  lav  at  anchor ;  at  which  she  was  much 
concerned,  and  lirought  tlieir  supper,  half  boiled,  pots  and  all  to  the  shore : 
and,  seeing  their  jealousy,  she  oitlered  several  men,  and  30  women,  to  sit  all 
night  upon  the  shore,  as  a  guard ;  and  sent  five  mats  to  cover  them  firora  the 
weather."  f  Well  hath  the  poet  demanded,  <*  Call  ye  them  savage  ?  "  If  the 
wife  of  Grangccnemeo  was  sava^  in  the  common  acceptation  of  the  term^ 
where  shall  we  look  for  civilization  ? 

Sir  R,  OrtentU,  having  arrived  on  the  coast  in  1565,  anchored  off  the  island 
Wokokon,  26  May,  and,  by  means  of  ManteOy  had  some  intercourse  with  the 
InhabitantB.  At  Hatteras,  where  they  staid  a  short  time,  soon  after,  Groti- 
ganemto^  with  Mante^^  went  on  board  their  ships.  This  was  the  last  visit  he 
made  to  the  English,  for  he  died  very  soon  afler. 

This  must  cl^  our  account  of  the  excellent  fiunily  of  Oranga$ttmeo^  and 
would  that  the  accovnt  of  the  Endiih  would  balance  as  well, — but  they  exliibit 
their  own, — and  one  item  more  from  it,  and  we  close  the  comparison.  For  a 
small  kettle  they  took  50  skins,  worth  in  England  £12  lOs.  sterling,  t 
We  have  now  arrived  at  the  most  interesting  article  in  Virginia  history. 
Powhatan  was,  of  all  the  chiefs  of  his  affe,  the  nraet  famous  in  the  reffiona 
of  Virginia.  The  English  supposed,  at  mrM,  that  his  was  the  name  of  the 
eountry ;  a  conunon  error,  as  we  have  seen  in  several  cases  in  the  previous 
books  of  our  bk>graphy,  but,  in  this  case,  imlike  the  others,  the  error  pre^ 
vailed,  and  a  part  of  his  people,  ever  after  the  settlement  of  the  Enslish,  were 
called  the  Powhatans.  A  great  river,  smce  <^ed  the  Jbnes,  and  a  bay  re- 
ceived his  name  also.§  He  had  three  brothers,  OpUdttpanj  Opekankanough, 
and  Cattdamighj  and  two  sisters.  His  principal  residence  was  at  a  pl^ 
called  fferowocomoco^  when  the  Enflish  came  into  the  country ;  which  was 
upon  the  north  side  of  what  is  now  York  River,  in  the  county  of  Gloucester^ 
nearly  opposite  the  mouth  of  Queen's  Creek,  and  about  25  miles  below  the 
Ibrk  of  the  river.  ||  He  lived  here  until  the  EnffUsh  began  to  intrude  them- 
selves into  his  vicmity,  when  he  took  up  hir  residence  at  Orakakes. 

PowhaUm  was  not  his  Indian  name,  or  rather  original  name;  that  was 
Wt^umonaeocL  He  is  described  as  tall  and  well-proportioned— bearing  an 
aspect  of  sadness — exceedingly  vigorous,  and  possessing  a  body  capable  of 
sustaining  great  hardships.  He  was,  in  1607,  about  60  years  of  age,  and  hit 
hair  was  considerably  gray,  which  gave  him  a  majestic  appearance.  At  hit 
lendence,  he  had  a  kuid  of  wooden  form  to  sit  upon,  and  his  ornamental 
robe  was  of  raccoon  skins,  and  his  head-dress  was  composed  of  many  feath- 
ers wrouffht  into  a  kind  of  crown.  He  swayed  many  nations  upon  the  great 
rivers  ana  bays,  the  chief  of  whom  he  had  conquered.  He  originally  claimed 
only  the  places  called  Powhatan,  (since  named  Haddihaddock^)  Arrohattocc. 
(now  Appomattox,)  Youghtanund,  Pamunky,  Mattapony,  Werowocomoco. 
and  Kiskiak ;  at  which  tune,  his  chief  seat  was  at  Powhatan,  near  the  fhlls  or 
James  River.  But  when  he  had  extended  his  conquests  a  creat  way  north, 
be  removed  to  Werowocomoco,  as  a  more  commodious  situation. 

At  the  termination  of  his  warlike  career,  the  country  u]K>n  James  River, 
finom  its  mouth  to  the  falls,  and  all  its  branches,  was  the  boundary  of  hit 
country,  southeriy — and  so  across  the  country,  ^  neariy  as  high  as  the  falls  ot 
all  the  great  rivers,  6ver  Potovmiack,  even  to  Patuxent,  in  Maryhmd,'*  and 


•  "A  food  made  of  Indian  eorn,  or  maisa,  beaten  and  eavelblly  hotked,  tomethinf  lika 
fimnety  in  Cmrland :  end  is  m  eseetteat  dtib  varioae  wayi." 

t  8itth*9  Hist.  Virginia,  10, 11.  I  8mith*t  HisU  Virginia. 

f  These,  according  to  Heektwdder,  Pbiloe.  Trans.  SI,  should  have  been  called  PowfuUham, 
*  which  would  signify  the  river  ofproreny,  fhiitiuhiess,  the  fruitful  river.'' 
.  I  About  two  miles  bebw  where  Rirhmond  now  stsinds.    The  farm  of  a  jnntleman  of  Iha 
BsaM  of  ifoya  inckaM  the  site  of  a  part  of  his  town,  ia  1 819.— CaMpMTs  Yirgiaia. 
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wne  of  dM  natioiis  am  tfaa  iMftli  Ame  of  tiM  Chanpetke.  ffii  doiuiaiwi^ 
aaeording  to  his  kuvr  of  tucMnion,  did  not  fidl  lo  his  childreii,  but  to  \A 
broken,  aod  tbeD  to  hii  neCaiSi  (the  oUast  firat,)  thence  to  the  hein  of  tfa6 
oldett ;  but  oever  to  the  heim  of  the  make. 

He  uwally  kept  a  guard  of  40  or  50  of  the  moat  reaokne  and  weU-fbnned 
faen  about  mm,  eapeaaUy  when  he  ijopt;  but,  after  the  Engliih  eaine  into  fail 
country,  he  increased  them  to  about  200.  Ue  bad  aa  many,  aad  such  wohmb 
M  he  pleased ;  and,  whan  ho  slept,  one  aat  at  his  head  and  another  at  his  feet 
Wiien  he  was  tired  of  any  of  his  wi^es,  he  bestowed  them  upon  such  of  bis 
men  as  most  plossed  him.  Like  the  New  Elngland  chk&,  be  bad  raanj  places 
where  he  passed  certain  seaaoos  of  the  year ;  at  aome  of  whidi  be  had  very 
spacioua  wigwams,  90  or  40  yards  in  extent,  where  he  had  Tictnals  provided 
against  his  coming. 

In  1606,  he  surprised  the  people  of  Payankstank,  who  were  hia  nei^bors 
and  subjects.  Csptain  SmUk^  in  the  account,  **wni  wiik  Ma  aum  ktrnd,"^  aayi^ 
<*  the  ocoaaion  was  to  vs  vi^owDe,  but  the  manner  was  thus.**  Ho  sent  ser* 
ami  of  his  nien  to  lodge  with  them  the  nicht  on  which  he  meant  to  ftll  opas 
them ;  then,  secretly  surrounding  them  in  tneir  wigwams,  commenoed  a  hmni 
slaughter.  They  Idlled  94  men,  took  off  thebr  scalps,  and,  with  the  women 
and  children  prisonen,  returned  to  the  sachem's  village.  The  scalps  tkej 
exhibited  upon  a  line  between  two  trees,  as  a  trophy,  and  the  wtrwoanu  (tfaor 
name  of  a  chief)  and  his  wifo  PmBhatm^  made  his  aervants. 

Up  to  the  year  1607,  every  attempt  to  settle  a  coksoy  ui  Virginia  bad  ihiled; 
and,  at  this  tane^  would  have  &ilod  also,  but  for  the  imoxampled  penavenaico 
of  one  BEiaB.  I  need  but  pronounce  the  naaie  of  Captain  John  Smith.  Tks 
eolony  with  which  he  came  did  not  arrive  until  the  ptonting  aeason  was  over; 
and,  in  a  short  time,  they  found  themselves  ui  a  suflferin|f  coiditioB,  irom  waaC 
of  auitable  provisions.  SmiJBi,  therefors,  undertook  to  gam  a  supply  by  tsaffick- 
kig  with  the  Indians  back  in  the  oountiy,  who^  being  scouainted  with  his 
situation,  inauUed  him  and  his  men  wherever  they  came ;  offering  him  but  a 
handful  of  com,  or  a  pieoe  of  bread,  lor  a  nm  or  a  swonL  ''But  aeeing  b^ 
trade  and  courtesie  there  was  nothing  to  oe  had,  he  made  bold  to  try  suck 
conclusions  as  neoessitie  inforeed,  thou^  contrafy  to  his  oommisMon.''  So 
bo  fii«d  upon  them,  and  drove  thorn  mto  the  wooda.  Ho  then  marched 
to  their  vulsge.  There  thejr  found  com  ki  abundance,  wbichf  afWr  aoms 
manoBuvring,  he  sttoceodsd  in  tnding  fbr,  ond  returned  with  a  supply  to 
Jamestown. 

Saviihf  soon  after,  proceeded  to  discover  the  source  of  the  Chikahaniania. 
When  he  had  paased  up  as  far  as  it  was  navigable  for  his  bar^  he  left  it  in  a 
wide  place,  at  a  aafe  (uatance  fWun  the  shore,  and  ordered  liia  men  not  to  so 
OB  shore  on  any  condition.  Taking  two  of  hia  own  men  and  two  Indians^  bo 
proceeded  to  complete  his  discoveiy.  As  soon  as  he  was  gone,  hia  men  went 
on  ahore ;  one  was  killod,  and  the  rest  hardly  escaped.  Smilk  was  now  90 
miles  into  the  wildemesB.  Opekankmtonghj  with  300  warriors,  having  learned, 
from  the  men  they  had  just  tdten,  which  way  he  was  gone,  followed  after  him, 
and  came  upon  the  two  Englishmen  bolonMg  to  his  company,  and  kiDed 
Ihom  both  while  asleep,  he  being  shsent  to  snoot  aome  fowls  fiar  provisioas ; 
thev  then  continued  their  pursuit  after  him.  He  was  not  far  from  his  canoe, 
«nd  endeavored  to  retreat  to  it,  but,  being  hard  pressed,  made  a  shield  ot  one 
of  his  Indians,  and,  in  this  manner,  fought  upon  the  retreat,  until  he  had  killed 
three,  and  wounded  divera  otherSi  Being  obliged  to  give  all  his  attention  to 
his  pursuers,  he  accidentally  fell  into  a  creek,  where  the  mud  was  so  deep  thac 
he  could  not  extricate  himaeif.  Even  now,  none  dared  to  lay  hands  upon  him ; 
and  those  whom  tboir  own  numbeni  forced  nearest  to  him,  were  observed  to 
tremble  with  fear.  The  Indian  be  had  bound  to  his  arm  with  his  garters, 
doubtless  saved  him  from  being  killed  by  their  arrows,  from  which,  owing  to 
his  Indian  shield,  ho  received  but  very  little  hurt,  except  o  wound  in  his 
thiffh,  though  his  clothes  were  shot  fidi  of  thoHk 

When  he  could  stand  no  longer  in  the  mire,  without  perishing  vrith  cold^ 
he  threw  away  his  arms,  and  differed  them  to  come  and  take  him.  After 
pulling  him  out  of  the  mire,  they  took  him  to  the  place  where  his  men  had 
pist  been  killed^  whore  then  was  a  &m*    They  now  showed  him  kindiMis^ 
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tMmg  bis  beniffiibed  limbs,  aad  warmoig  him  by  the  fire.  He  adced  ftir 
iieir  cbief,  and  Opekankantnigh  appeared,  to  whom  he  ffave  a  small  compaaaL 
This  amused  them  exceedin^y.    "Much  they  marvelled  at  the  playinff  or  the 

Saod  needle,  which  they  could  see  so  plaiulv,  and  yet  not  touch  it,  because 
the  glass  that  covered  them*  But  when  he  demonstrated,  by  that  globe-like 
iewell,  the  roundnesse  of  the  earth,  and  skies^  the  spheare  of  the  sumie,  and 
noene,  and  starres,  and  how  the  suane  did  chase  the  night  round  about  the 
world,  continually — the  ereatnesse  of  the  land  and  sea,  the  diversity  of  the 
nations,  varietie  of  complexions,  and  how  we  were  to  them  antipodes,  and 
nany  other  such  like  matters,  they  all  stood  as  amazed  with  ad  mutation !  * 
Yet,  notwithstanding  he  had  such  success  in  explaining  to  them  his  knowledge 
of  ceography  and  astronomv,  (how  much  of  it  they  understood  we  will  not 
ttMkerteke  to  say,)  within  an  hour  afier,  they  tied  him  to  a  tree,  and  a  multitude 
of  them  seemed  prepared  to  shoot  him.  But  when  their  bows  were  bent^ 
OjDekankanovgh  held  uo  his  compass,  and  they  all  liud  down  their  weapons. 
Tney  now  1^  him  to  Orapakas,  or  Orakakes,  a  temporary  seat  of  Powhntan, 
«i  the  north  ade  of  Chikeliominy  swamp,  in  what  is  now  Gloucester  county 
«n  York  river.*    Here  they  feasted^hkn,  and  treated  him  well. 

When  they  marched  him,  they  drew  themselves  up  in  a  row,  with  their 
diief  in  the  midst,  before  whom  the  guns  and  swords  they  had  taken  from  the 
Fagiish  were  borne.  SmUk  came  next,  led  by  three  great  men  hold  of  each 
arm,  and  on  each  side  six  more,  with  their  arrows  notched,  and  ready,  if  he 
should  attempt  to  escape.  At  the  town,  they  danced  and  sung  about  him,  and 
then  put  him  into  a  large  house,  or  wigwam.  Here  they  kept  him  so  wel^ 
Aat  he  thought  they  were  fitttinff  him  to  kill  and  eat  They  took  him  to  a 
■Msk  man  to  cure  ham ;  but  he  told  them  he  could  not,  unless  they  woSd  let 
him  go  to  Jamestown,  and  get  something  with  which  he  could  do  it.  This 
they  would  not  consent  to. 

The  takiDg  of  Jamestown  was  now  resolved  upon,  and  they  made  great 
preparatione  for  it  To  this  end,  they  endeavored  to  get  SknUn'a  assistance, 
by  making  large  promises  of  luid  and  women ;  but  he  told  them  it  couki  not 
be  done,  and  described  to  them  the  great  difficulty  of  the  undertaking  in  such 
a  planner  that  they  were  sreatly  temfied.  With  the  idea  of  procuring  some- 
tiling  curiou^iS^mt^  prevafled  upon  some  of  them  to  go  to  Jamestown ;  which 
joomey  they  peHbrmed  in  the  most  severe  &oeti  and  snowy  weather.  1^ 
Ibis  means,  he  gave  the  people  there  to  understand  what  his  situation  was,  and 
what  was  inteiKled  against  them,  by  sending  a  leaf  from  his  pocket-book,  with 
a  few  words  written  upon  it  He  wrote,  also,  for  a  few  articles  to  be  sent, 
which  were  duly  brought  by  the  messengers.  Nothing  had  caused  such 
sstonishment  as  their  brin^g  the  very  articles  SmUh  bad  promised  them. 
That  he  could  talk  to  his  fhends,  at  so  great  a  distance,  was  utterly  incompre- 
hensible to  them. 

Beinff  obliged  to  give  up  the  idea  of  destroying  Jamestown,  they  amused 
themselves  by  taking  their  captive  from  place  to  place,  in  great  pomp  and 
triumph,  and  showing  biro  to  the  different  nations  of  the  dominions  of  Peuh' 
katan.  They  took  him  to  Yougbtannund,  since  called  Pamunkey  River^  the 
oountry  over  which  Ovekankanough  was  chie^  whose  principal  resklence 
was  where  the  town  or  Pamunkey  since  was ;  thence  to  the  Mattaponies, 
Piankatanks,  the  Nautaughtacunds,  on  Riypahanock,  the  Nomuiies,  on  the 
Patowmack  River ;  thence,  in  a  circuitous  course,  through  several  other 
iMitions,  back  again  to  the  residence  of  Optkankanough,  Here  they  practised 
eonjurations  upon  him  for  three  successive  days ;  to  ascertain,  as  tney  said, 
whetho-  he  intended  them  good  or  evil  This  proves  they  viewed  him  as  a 
kind  of  go<L  A  bag  of  gunpowder  having  fidlen  into  their  hands,  Uiey  pre- 
served it  with  great  care,  thiuking  it  to  be  a  gnun,  intending,  in  the  spring,  to 
flsnt  it,  as  they  did  com.  He  was  here  again  feasted,  and  none  could  eal 
until  he  had  done. 

Bein^  now  satisfied,  having  gone  through  all  the  manmuvres  and  pranks 
with  him  they  coukl  think  of^  they  proceeded  to  Powhakm,  ^  Here  more  thaa 
^  of  those  grim  courtiers  stood  vinondering  ft  him,  as  he  had  been  a  monster, 

•  Bancr<i/rM  BkL  U.  Slatot,  i.  146. 
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tin  Pouihaktn  and  his  traytie  had  put  themMlves  in  their  greatest  braTeriea* 
He  was  seated  before  a  fire,  upon  a  seat  like  a  bedstead,  having  on  a  robe  <Mf 
raccoon  skins,  **&nd  all  the  tavles  hanging  by."  On  each  side  of  him  sat  a 
young  woman  ;  and  upon  each  side  of  the  house  two  rows  of  men,  and  ¥rith 
as  many  women  behmd  them.  These  last  had  their  heads  «iid  shoulden 
painted  red — some  of  whose  heads  were  adorned  with  white  down ;  and  about 
their  necks  white  beads.  On  SmUh^s  being  brought  into  the  presence  of 
Pou^iatan,  all  present  joined  in  a  great  shout.  ^The  queen  of  Apamatuck  was 
appointed  to  bring  him  water  to  wash  his  hands,  and  another  brouglit  him  a 
bunch  of  feathers,  instead  of  a  towel,  to  dry  them."  Then,  having  feasted  hira 
again,  **aAer  their  best  barbarous  manner  they  could,  a  long  consultation  was 
held,  but  the  conclusion  was,  two  great  stones  were  brought  before  Powhatati 
— then  as  many  as  could  lay  hands  on  him,  dragged  him  to  them  and  thereon 
laid  his  head,  and  being*  ready,  with  their  clura,  to  beat  out  his  brains,  Poca- 
hontas^ the  king's  dearest  daughter,  when  no  entreaty  could  prevail,  sot  tus 
head  in  her  armes,  and  laid  her  own  upon  his,  to  save  him  from  d^tth.** 

Powhatan  was  unable  to  resist  the  extraordinary  solicitations  and  sympathetie 
entreaties  of  his  kind-hearted  litde  daughter,  and  thus  vnis  saved  the  life  of 
Captain  Smith, ;  a  character,  who,  without  this  astonishing  deliverance,  was 
sufficiently  renowned  for  escapes  and  adventiues. 

The  old  sachem,  having  set  the  sentence  of  death  aside,  made  up  his  miod 
to  employ  Smith  as  an  artisan ;  to  make,  for  himself,  robes,  shoes,  bows,  arrows^ 
and  pots ;  and,  for  Pocahontas^  bells,  beads,  and  copper  trinkets.  PouhatofCs 
son,  named  Ndntaqumis^  was  very  friendly  to  SnxUhy  and  rendered  him  many 
imp^lant  services,  as  well  after  as  during  his  capdvity. 

**  4wo  days  aAer,  Potehatany  havin|^  disguised  himself  in  the  most  fearfuUest 
manner  he  could,  caused  Captain  Sm^  to  be  brought  forth  to  a  great  house  in 
the  woods,  and  there,  upon  a  mat  by  the  fire,  to  be  lefl  alone.  Not  long  afler, 
from  behinde  a  mat  that  divided  the  house,  was  made  the  most  dolefiillest 
Doyse  he  ever  heard ;  then  Powhatany  more  like  a  Devil]  than  a  man,  vnth 
some  200  more,  as  black  as  himselfe,  came  unto  him,  and  told  him.  now  they 
were  friends ;  and  presently  he  should  go  to  Jamestowne,  to  sena  him  two 
sreat  gunne^  and  a  gryndestone,  for  which  he  would  give  him  die  country  of 
Capahowosick  [Cap&owsick],  and  forever  esteem  him  his  sonnr,  NantuqwmL 
80  to  Jamestowne,  with  12  ffuides,  Powhatan  sent  him.  That  night  they 
quartered  in  the  woods,  he  still  expecting,  (as  he  had  done  all  this  long  time  of 
his  imprisonment,)  every  hour  to  oe  put  to  one  death  or  another."  Early  the 
next  morning,  they  came  to  the  fort  at  Jamestown.  Here  he  treat^  his 
guides  with  the  greatest  attention  and  kindness,  and  offered  Rawhunty  in  a 
|esting  manner,  and  for  the  sake  of  a  litde  sport,  a  huge  mill-stone,  and  two 
demi-culverins,  or  nine  pound  cannons,  to  take  to  Potoftoton,  his  master ;  thus 
fidfLUirif^  his  engagement  to  send  liim  a  grindstone  and  two  gun&  This 
Jtatvhmt  was  a  sachem  under  Powhatan^  and  one  of  his  most  faithfiil  ftfiptmimi^ 
and  who,  it  seems,  accompanied  SfMth  in  his  return  out  of  captivity. 

**  They  found  them  somewhat  too  heavie,  but  when  they  did  see  him  dis- 
charge them,  being  loaded  with  stones,  among  the  boughs  of  a  great  trre 
loaded  with  isicklee,  the  Vce  and  branches  came  so  tumbling  down,  that  the 
poore  salvages  ran  away  half  dead  with  fear.  But,  at  last,  we  regained  some 
conference  with  them,  and  gave  them  such  toyes,  and  sent  to  Poxohatan,  his 
women,  and  children,  such  presents,  and  gave  them  in  general!  fliU  content."  * 

Potohatan  was  now  completely  in  the  English  interest,  and  almost  eveir 
other  day  sent  his  daughter,  Pocahontas^  with  victuals,  to  Jamestown,  of  which 
they  were  greatly  in  need.  Smith  had  tOtd  Powhatan  ihat  a  great  chief^  which 
was  Captam  Newport,  would  arrive  from  England  about  that  time,  which 
coming  to  ]nib8  as  tie  had  said,  greatly  increased  his  admiration  ot  the  wisdom 
of  the  English,  and  he  ytbb  ready  to  do  as  they  desired  in  every  thing,  and, 
but  for  the  vanity  and  ostentation  of  Newport^  matters  would  have  gone  on 
well,  and  trade  flourished  greadv  to  their  aavantage.  But  he  lavished  so  many 
presents  upon  Powhatanj  that  ^  was  in  no  way  inclined  to  trade,  and  soon 
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bmn  to  show  his  haughtineflB,  by  demanding  five  times  the  value  of  an  nrticln, 
or  his  contempt  for  what  was  odered. 

By  Nheporfs  imprudence  and  folly,  what  had  cost  SmUh  so  much  toil  and 
pains  to  achieve,  was  blown  away  by  a  single  breath  of  vanity.  NeverthelesH, 
his  great  mind,  continually  exercised  in  difficult  matters,  brought  the  siibtJe 
chief  again  to  his  own  terms.  Hunself,  with  Newport,  and  about  20  othej-s, 
went  to  Powhatatt^s  residence  to  trade  with  him.  **  Wherein  Powhatan  carrieci 
himself  so  proudly,  vet  discreetly,  (in  his  salvage  manner,)  as  made  us  all  to 
admire  his  natural  ffins."  He  pretended  that  it  was  fai:  beneath  his  dignity  to 
trade  as  his  men  did  Thus  his  craft  to  obtain  from  JVetrpor/  his  goods'  for 
whatever  lie  pleased  to  give  in  return.  SmUh  saw  through  PouhaUtrCs  crafl, 
and  told  J^ewport  how  it  would  turn  out,  but  being  determined  to  show  him- 
self as  dignified  as  the  Indian  chief^  repented  of  his  fblly,  like  too  many  others, 
when  it  was  too  late.  SmUh  was  die  mterpreter  in  the  business,  and  JVewpoH 
die  chief.  Powhatan  made  a  speech  to  him,  when  they  were  about  to  enter 
upon  trading.  He  said,  ^  Captam  Ahrport,  it  is  not  agreeable  to  my  greatness, 
In  this  peddlinff  manner,  to  trade  for  trifles;  and  I  esteem  you  also  a  great 
werowance.  Therefore,  lay  me  down  aU  your  commodities  together ;  what  1 
like  I  will  take,  and  in  reconmense  give  you  what  I  think  fitting  their  value." 
Accordingly,  Ntumort  gave  him  all  his  goods,  and  received  in  return  oniy 
about  three  bushels  of  com ;  whereas  they  expected  to  have  obtained  twenty 
hogsheads.  This  transaction  created  some  hard  thoughts  between  Sm^  and 
NtwparL 

lx\x  add  to  raise  Powhatan  m  our  admiration,  it  can  detract  nothing  fhim 
die  character  of  SimJOiy  to  say,  that  he  was  as  wily  as  the  great  Indian  chie£ 
For,  with  a  few  blue  beads,  which  he  pretended  that  he  had  shown  him  only  by 
accident,  and  which  he  would  hardly  part  with,  as  he  pretended,  because  they 
were  of  great  price,  and  worn  onl^  by  great  kings,  he  completely  got  his  end, 
at  this  time,  answered.  Tantalization  haid  the  desired  effect,  and  Powhatan  was 
■0  infiituated  with  the  hire,  that  he  was  almost  beside  hunself^  and  was  ready 
to  g^ve  all  he  had  to  possess  them.  **  So  that,  ere  we  departed,"  says  my 
relation,  **  for  a  pound  or  two  of  blew  beades,  he  brought  over  my  king  for  3 
or  900  bushells  of  come." 

An  English  boy  was  left  with  Powhatan^  by  Captain  JsTtwport^  to  learn  the 
language,  manners,  customs  and  geography  of  his  country  ;  and,  in  return, 
Potohtdan  save  him  Mxmontackj  one  of  his  servants,  of  a  shrewd  and  subtle 
capacity,  whom  he  afterwards  carried  to  England.  Powhatan  became  offended 
whh  Captain  Smithy  when  JSTewport  left  the  country,  in  1G06 ;  at  whose  depart- 
ure he  sent  him  20  turkeys,  and  demanded,  in  return,  20  swords,  which  were 
granted.  Shortly  afler,  he  sent  the  same  number  to  SmUhj  expecting  the  like 
letum ;  but,  being  disappointed,  ordered  his  men  to  seize  the  English  wher- 
ever thev  could  nnd  them.  This  caused  difficulty — many  of  the  English 
being  robbed  of  their  swords,  in  the  vicinity  of  thei^  forts.  They  continued 
their  depreflations  imtil  iS^ttM  surprised  a  number  of  them,  from  whom  he 
learned  that  Powhatan  was  endeavoring  to  get  all  the  arms  in  his  power,  to  be 
able  to  massacre  the  Endish.  When  he  found  that  his  plot  was  discovered, 
he  sent  Pocahontaij  with  presently  to  excuse  himself  and  pretended  that  the 
mischief  was  done  by  some  of  his  ungovernable  chiefs.  He  directed  her  to 
endeavor  to  effect  the  release  of  his  men  that  were  prisoners,  which  Smith 
consented  to,  wholly,  as  he  pretended,  on  her  account ;  and  thus  peace  was 
restored,  which  had  been  continudlv  interrupted  for  a  considerable  thne  before. 

On  the  10th  of  September,  160^  Smith  was  elected  governor  of  Virginia. 
Mewport,  going  often  to  EIngland,  had  a  larjB^e  share  in  directing  the  affaiis  of 
the  colony,  from  his  interest  with  the  proprietors.  He  arrived  about  this  time, 
and,  among  other  baubles,  brought  over  a  crown  for  Powhatan,  with  directions 
f^  his  coronation  ;  which  had  the  Ul  effect  to  make  him  value  himself  more 
than  ever.  J^ewport  was  instructed  to  discover  the  country  of  the  Monacana^ 
a  nation  with  whom  Powhatan  was  at  war,  and  whom  they  would  assist  him 
■gainst,  if  he  would  akl  in  the  business.  Captain  Smith  was  sent  to  him  to 
invite  him  to  Jamestown  to  receive  presents,  and  to  trade  for  com.  On  arriv* 
ing  at  Werowocomoco,  and  delivering  his  message  to  the  old  chief)  he  replied^ 
"  u  your  king  have  sent  me  presents,  I  also  am  a  king,  and  this  is  my  land. 
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Ei^t  days  I  wiD  stay  to  reoeiya  thenu  Your  fttha*  rmeaniDv  MiipoH]  is  to 
come  to  me,  not  I  to  him,  nor  yet  to  your  fbrt — ^neitiier  will  I  bite  at  such  a 
bate.  As  for  the  Monacans,  I  can  revenge  my  own  injuries ;  and  as  for  ^t- 
quanackuck,  where  you  say  your  brother  was  slain,  it  is  a  contrary  way  firom 
those  parts  you  suppose  it ;  but,  for  any  salt  water  beyond  the  mountains,  the 
relations  you  have  had  firom  my  people  are  fidse.**  Some  of  the  Indians  had 
made  the  £nglish  believe  that  the  South  Sea,  now  called  the  Pacific  Ocean, 
was  but  a  short  distance  back.  To  show  SmiUk  the  absurdity  of  the  stoiy,  he 
drew  a  map  of  the  country,  upon  the  ground.  Smiik  returned  as  wise  as  be 
went. 

A  house  was  built  for  Powhtdanf  about  this  time,  by  sonoe  Germans,  who  came 
over  with  JVetoparL  These  men,  thinking  that  the  English  could  not  subsist 
in  the  country,  wantonly  betraved  all  tlie  secrets  of  their  condition  to  P<nofiaUB% 
which  was  again  the  source  of  much  trouble.  They  even  urged  him  to  put 
all  the  English  to  death,  agreeing  to  live  with  him,  and  assist  him  in  the  exe- 
cution of  the  horrible  project  Fowhatan  was  pleased  at  the  proposition,  and 
tiiought,  by  tlieir  assistance,  to  effect  what  be  had  formerly  noped  to  do  by 
engafinff  Smith  in  such  an  enterprise.  Their  first  object  was  to  kill  Captaia 
Sm^;  by  which  act,  the  chief  obstacle  to  success  would  be  removed ;  and, 
accordingly,  thev  took  every  means  in  their  power  to  efl^t  it 

In  the  firet  place,  he  invited  him  to  come  and  trade  for  corn,  hoping  an 
opportunity,  in  that  business,  would  o^r.  That  his  design  might  not  be  mis- 
trusted, Powhatan  promised  to  load  his  ship  with  com,  if  he  would  brin^  him 
a  grindstone,  50  swords,  some  muskets,  a  cock  and  a  hen,  and  a  quantity  of 
copper  and  beads.  Smith  went  accordingly,  but  guarded,  as  though  sure  of 
meeting  an  enemv. 

In  their  way,  the  English  stopped  at  Warrasqueake,  and  were  informed, 
by  the  sachem  of  that  place,  of  PowhatarCs  intentions.  That  sachem  kindly 
•ntertained  them,  and,  when  they  departed,  furnished  them  witli  guides.  On 
account  of  extreme  bad  weather,  they  were  obliged  to  spend  near  a  week  at 
Kicquotan.  This  obliged  them  to  keep  their  Quristmas  among  the  Indiana, 
and,  according  to  our  authorities,  a  menr  Christmas  it  was ;  having  been 
**  never  more  merry  in  their  lives,  lodged  bv  better  fires,  or  fed  with  greater 
plenty  of  good  bread,  oysters,  fish,  flew,  and  wild  fowL" 

Having  arrived  at  Werowoconooco,  aner  much  hardship,  they  sent  to  Pois- 
katan  for  provisions,  being  in  great  want,  not  having  taken  but  three  or  four 
days'  supply  along  with  them.  The  old  chief  sent  them  immediately  a  supply 
of  bread,  turkeys,  and  venison,  and  soon  after  made  a  feast  for  them,  accord- 
ing  to  custom. 

Meanwhile,  Powhatan  pretended  he  had  not  sent  for  die  English  ;  telling 
them  he  had  no  com,  '^and  his  people  much  less,"*  and,  therefore,  intimated 
that  he  wished  they  would  go  on  acain.  But  Smith  produced  the  messenser 
that  he  had  sent,  and  so  confi*onted  him ;  Poiohatan  then  laughed  hearSy, 
and  thus  it  passed  for  a  joke.  He  then  asked  for  their  commodities,  ^  but  be 
liked  notliing,  except  guns  and  swcn^s,  and  valued  a  basket  of  com  higher 
than  a  basket  of  copper ;  saying,  he  coidd  rate  his  com,  but  not  the  copper." 
Captain  Smith  then  made  a  speech  to  him,  in  which  he  endeavored  to  work 
upon  his  feelings  and  sense  or  honor ;  said  he  had  sent  his  men  to  bmld  him 
a  house  while  his  own  was  neglected ;  that,  because  of  his  promising  to  sup- 
ply him  with  com,  he  had  nec^ted  to  supply  himself  with  provisions  when 
be  might  have  done  it  Finally,  Smith  reproached  him  of  divers  negligences, 
deceptions,  and  prevarications ;  but  the  main  cause  of  Powhatan^s  refusing 
to  trade  seems  to  have  been  because  the  English  did  not  bring  the  articles 
he  most  wanted. 

When  Smith  had  done,  Powhatan  answered  him  as  follows: — ^«  We  hava 
but  little  com,  but  what  we  can  spare  shall  be  brought  two  days  hence.  As 
to  your  coming  here,  I  have  some  doubt  about  the  reason  of  it  I  am  told,  by 
my  men,  that  you  came,  not  to  trade,  but  to  mvade  my  people,  and  to  possess 
my  country.    This  makes  me  less  ready  to  relieve  you,  and  firigfatens  my 
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people  fit>in  bringing  in  their  com.  And^  thereibre,  to  relieve  them  of  thai 
mr,  leave  your  arms  aboard  your  boats,  since  they  are  needless  here,  when 
we  are  all  friends,  and  forever  Powhatans." 

In  these,  and  other  speeches  of  like  amount,  they  spent  the  first  day.  *^  But 
whilst  they  expected  the  coming  in  of  the  country,  they  wrangled  Powhatain 
out  of  80  bushels  of  corn,  for  a  copper  kettle ;  which  the  president  seeing 
him  much  afiect,  [value,]  he  told  him  it  was  of  much  greater  value  ;  yet,  in 
regard  of  his  scarcity,  he  would  accept  that  quantity  at  present ;  provided  he 
should  have  as  much  more  the  next  year,  or  the  Manakin  country,"  were  that 
condition  not  complied  with. 

This  transaction  will  equal  any  thing  of  the  kind  in  the  history  of  New  . 
England,  but  we  will  leave  the  reader  to  make  his  own  comment 

At  the  same  time,  Powhatan  made  another  speech,  in  which  were  some 
very  singular  passages,  as  reported  by  Smith,  One  was,  that  he  had  seen  the 
death  of  all  his  people  three  times ;  and  that  none  of  those  three  generations 
was  then  living,  except  himself.  This  was  evidently  only  to  make  the  Eng- 
lish think  him  something  more  than  human.  The  old  chief  then  went  on 
and  said, 

**  I  am  now  grown  old,  and  must  soon  die ;  and  the  succession  must  de- 
scend, in  order,  to  my  brothers,  Opitchapan,  Ovekankanou^h,  and  Cataiaugh^ 
and  then  to  my  two  sisters,  and  their  two  daugnters.  I  wish  their  experience 
was  equal  to  mine ;  and  that  your  love  to  us  might  not  be  less  than  ours  to 
you.  Why  should  you  take  by  force  that  from  us  which  you  can  have  by 
love?  Why  should  you  destroy  us,  who  have  provided  you  with  food? 
What  can  you  get  by  war  ?  We  can  hide  our  provisions,  and  fly  into  the 
woods ;  and  then  yoi»  must  consequently  famish  by  wronging  your  friends. 
What  is  the  cause  of  your  jealousy?  You  see  us  unarmed,  and  willing  to 
supply  your  wants,  if*^  you  will  come  in  a  friendly  manner,  and  not  wiA 
swords  and  guns,  as  to  invade  an  enemy.  I  am  not  so  simple,  as  not  to  know 
it  is  better  to  eat  good  meat,  lie  well,  and  sleep  quietly  with  my  women  and 
children ;  to  lauffh  and  be  merry  with  the  English  ;  and,  bein^  their  friend, 
to  have  copper,  hatchets,  and  whatever  else  I  want,  than  to  fly  from  all,  to  lie 
cold  in  the  woods,  feed  upon  acorns,  roots,  and  such  trash,  and  to  be  so 
bunted,  that  I  cannot  rest,  eat,  or  sleep.  In  such  circumstances,  my  men 
must  watch,  and  if  a  twig  should  but  break,  all  would  cry  out,  *■  Here  come§ 
CavL  Smith ; '  and  so,  in  this  miserable  manner,  to  end  my  miserable  life ; 
■DO,  Capt.  Smith,  this  might  be  soon  your  fate  too,  through  your  rashness  and! 
nnadvisedness.  I,  therefore,  exhort  you  to  peaceable  councils ;  and,  above  all,^ 
I  insist  that  the  guns  and  swords,  the  cause  of  all  our  jealousy  and  uneasinesB,^ 
be  removed  and  sent  away." 

Smith  interpreted  this  speech  to  mean  direcdy  contrary  to  what  it  eiqiressed^. 
and  it  rather  confirmed,  tnan  lessened,  his  former  suspicions.    He,  however^, 
made  a  speech  to  Powhaiany  in  his  turn,  in  which  he  endeavored  to  convince 
him  that  the  English  intended  him  no  hurt ;  uroing,  that,  if  they  had,  how. 
easily  they  might  have  effected  it  long  before ;  and  that,  as  to  their  perishing, 
with  want,  he  would  have  him  to  understand  that  the  English  had  ways  to 
supply  themselves  unknown  to  the  Indians ;  that  as  to  his  sending  away  the 
arms,  there  was  no  reason  in  that,  since  the  Indians  were  always  allowed  to 
bring  theirs  to  Jamestown,  and  to  keep  them  in  their  hands.    Seeing  SmWC$-- 
inflexibility,  and  despairing  of  accomplishing  his  intended  massacre,  he  spoke 
again  to  ^nmth  as  follows: — 

**  Cnpt  Smithy  I  never  use  any  werowance  so  kindly  as  yourself;  yet  from 
you  I  receive  the  least  kindness  of  any.  Capt  ^eiJt>pori  gave  me  swords,  cop- 
per, clothes,  or  whatever  else  I  desired,  ever  accepting  what  I  offered  him ; 
and  would  send  away  his  guns  when  requested.  No  one  refuses  to  lie  at  my 
feet,  or  do  what  I  demand,  but  you  only.  Of  you  I  can  have  nothing,  but 
what  you  value  not ;  and  yet,  you  will  have  whatsoever  you  please.  Captr 
J^twpwi  you  call  father,  and  so  you  call  me;  but  I  see,  m  spite  of  us  both, 
you  will  do  what  you  will,  and  we  must  both  study  to  humor  and  content  you. 
But  if  you  intend  so  friendly,  as  you  say,  send  away  your  arms  \  for  you 
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nxj  underignlng  ^tnplieity  and  ^endah^  cause  me  thus  nakedly  to  fyrfpH 
myself." 

Smith  now  was  out  of  all  patience,  teeing  Pou^ucUm  only  trifled  away  the 
time,  that  he  might,  by  some  means,  accomplish  his  design.  The  boats  of 
the  English  were  kept  at  a  distance  from  the  shore,  by  rea<»on  of  ice.  Smtih^ 
therefore,  resorted  to  deception  ;  he  got  the  Indians  to  break  the  ice,  that  his 
men  might  come  in  and  take  on  board  tlie  com  they  had  bought,  and,  at  the 
same  time,  gave  orders  to  them  to  seize  Powhatan ;  Smith,  in  die  mean  time, 
was  to  amuse  him  with  &lse  promises.  But  SmUh'^i  talk  was  too  full  ot 
flattery  not  to  be  seen  through  t^  the  sagacious  sachem ;  and,  before  it  was 
too  late,  he  conveyed  himself  his  women,  children,  and  effects,  into  the 
woods;  having  succeeded  in  his  deception  better  than  Smith;  for  two  or 
tfiree  squaws  amused  him  while  Powhatan  and  the  rest  escaped.  Unwillinj^ 
however,  to  renounce  his  purpose,  Powhatan  sent  Smithf  soon  afler,  a  valuable 
bracelet,  as  a  present,  by  an  old  orator  of  his,  who  tried  to  excuse  the  conduct 
of  his  sachem ;  he  said  Powhatan  ran  off  because  he  was  afraid  of  the  Eng- 
lish arms,  and  said,  if  they  could  be  laid  aside,  he  would  come  with  his  peo- 
ple, and  bring  com  in  abundance.  At  len^,  finding  all  artifices  vain,  Pow- 
natan  resolved  to  &11  upon  the  English,  in  tneir  cabins,  on  the  following  night 
But  here,  again,  Pooihontas  saved  the  life  of  Smith  and  his  attendants.  She 
came  alone,  in  a  dismal  night,  through  the  woods,  and  informed  Smith  of  her 
fiither's  design.  For  this  n;iost  signd  favor,  he  offered  her  such  articles  as  he 
thought  Would  please  her:  but  she  would  accent  of  nothing,  and,  with  tears 
standing  in  her  eyes,  said  if  her  fiither  shoula  see  her  with  any  thing,  be 
would  mistmst  what  she  had  done,  and  instant  death  ifpuld  be  her  revvard ; 
and  she  retired  by  herself  into  the  woods,  as  she  came. 

Powhatan  was  so  exasperated  at  the  fiulure  of  his  plots,  that  he  threatened 
death  to  his  men  if  they  did  not  kill  Smith  by  some  means  or  other.  Not 
long  afler,  a  circumstance  occurred,  which  gave  him  security  the  rest  of  his 
administration.  One  of  Powhatan^i  men,  having,  by  some  means,  got  a 
quantitv  of  powder,  pretended  that  he  could  manage  it  like  the  English, 
several  came  about  hun,  to  witness  his  exploits  with  Uie  strange  commodity, 
when,  by  some  means,  it  took  fire,  "  and  tlew  him,  with  one  or  two  more,  to 
death."  This  stmck  such  a  dread  into  the  Indians,  and  so  amazed  and 
frightened  Powhatanj  that  his  people  came  firom  all  directions,  and  desired 
peace ;  *  manv  of  whom  returned  stolen  articles  that  the  English  had  never 
before  missed.  Powhatan  would  now  send  to  Jamestown  such  of  his  men 
as  had  injured  the  English,  that  they  might  he  dealt  with  as  they  deserved 
The  same  year,  1609,  he  sent  them  nearly  half  his  crop  of  corn,  knowing 
them  to  be  in  great  want 

Captain  Smtthy  having,  by  accident,  been  shockingly  bumed  by  his  powder- 
bags  taking  fire,  for  want  of  surgical  aid,  was  obliged  to  leave  the  country 
and  go  to  England,  from  whence  he  never  returned.  He  published  the 
accoimt  of  the  first  voyages  to  Vurginia,  and  his  own  adventures,  which  is 
almost  the  only  authority  for  the  early  history  of  that  country.  He  died  in 
London,  in  1631 ,  f  in  the  52d  year  of  his  age. 

The  Dutchmen  of  whom  we  have  spoken,  and  who  had  been  so  assiduous 
to  bring  ruin  upon  the  colony,  came  to  a  miserable  end.  One  of  them  died 
in  wretchedness,  and  two  others  had  their  brains  beat  out  by  order  of  Powkor 
fan,  for  their  deception. 

After  Smith  haa  lef\  Virginia,  the  Indians  were  made  to  believe  that  he  was 
dead.  Powhatan  doulited  the  report,  and,  some  time  afler,  ordered  one  of  his 
counsellors,  named  Uttamatomakm^t  ^^  Tomoeomo,  §  whom  he  sent  to  England, 
to  find  out,  if  possible,  where  he  was.  He  instructed  him,  also,  to  note  the 
number  of  the  people,  to  leara  the  state  of  the  country,  and,  if  he  found  Smithy 
to  make  him  show  him  the  God  of  the  English,  and  the  king  and  queen. 
When  he  arrived  at  Plimouth,  he  took  a  long  stick,  and  began  to  perform  a 
part  of  his  mission  by  cutting  a  notch  for  eveiy  person  he  should  see.    But 

*  Did  not  the  English  of  New  England  owe  tbcir  safety  to  MouomoU  and  MitmtwmomtoV* 
ftar  of  the  same  article  ? 
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he  0non  gare  up  that  bushiesB.  And,  when  he  returned  to  his  own  ccnntry, 
his  chief  asked  him,  among  other  things,  to  give  him  an  account  of  the  nun^ 
her  of  the  inhabitants  in  England.  His  answer  to  that  inquiry,  we  hazard  not 
much  in  saying,  is  nearly  as  extensiyely  known  as  the  ffolden  rule  of  Corj/i*- 
cius.  It  was  as  fallows:  **  Count  the  stars  m  (^  sky,  the  Uaves  on  the  trees,  and 
the  sand  upon  the  sea^short,—for  such  is  the  number  of  the  people  of  England/* 

ToMOCOMO  had  married  a  sister  of  Pocahontas,  and,  probably,  nccoinpanied 
her  to  England.*  While  there,  the  famous  antiquary,  Samuel  Purchas,  had 
an  interview  with  him,  and  from  whom  he  collected  many  facts  relatinir  t6 
the  manners  and  customs  of  his  countrymen ;  the  result  of  which  he  imr- 
wards  pubfished  in  his  Pilgrims,  f 

The  difficulties  were  almost  perpetual  between  Powhatan  and  the  English 
very  little  time  passed,  while  he  lived,  but  what  was  full  of  broils  and  dissatis- 
faction, on  the  one  part  or  the  other.  Few  Indian  chiefs  have  fallen  under 
our  notice,  possessing  such  extraordinary  characteristics  as  Ptnohatan*  He 
died  at  peace  with  the  Enfflish,  in  April,  1618,  and  was  succeeded  by  Ofiteka^ 
pan,  his  second  brother,  who  was  known  afterwards  by  the  name  Bopatxn. 

Our  readers  will  be  compelled  to  acknowledge  that  Captain  Smiih  was 
barbarous  enough  towards'  tne  Indians,  but  wo  have  not  met  with  any  thing 
quite  so  horribfe,  in  the  course  of  his  proceedings,  as  was  exhibited  by  hi9 
successor.  Lord  De  La  War,  This  f^m&eman,  instead  of  taking  a  mean 
course  between  the  practices  of  8mm  and  Newport,  went  into  the  worst 
extreme.  Finding  Powhatan  insolent,  on  his  arri^  in  the  country,  he 
determined,  by  severity,  to  bring  him  to  unconditional  submission.  Havkif^ 
therefore,  got  into  his  hands  an  Indian  prisoner,  his  lordship  caused  his  right 
hand  to  to  cut  off.  In  this  maimed  and  horrid  condition,  he  sent  him  to 
Powhatan ;  at  the  same  time  giving  the  sachem  to  understand,  that  all  hii 
8nl)jectB  would  be  served  in  this  manner,  if  he  ref\ised  obedience  any  longer; 
telling  him,  also,  that  all  the  com  in  the  country  should  be  immediately 
destroyed,  which  was  just  then  ripe.|  This  wretched  act  increased,  tm 
reasonably  it  should,  the  indignation  ofPou^uxtan,  and  his  aces  were  governed 
accordingly. 


V  CHAPTER  n. 

RefleetUm  ttpon  the  character  of  Powhatan— -VocAnowrAM — She  singularly  entertams 
CmpUun  Smith — Disaster  of  a  boot's  crew— Smith's  attempt  to  surprise  Powhatan 
frustrated  in  consequence — Pocahontas  saves  theltfeof  JVt(ffln — Betrayed  into  the 
hands  of  tke  English — ^Japazaws — Mr.  Rolfe  marries  Pocahontas — Opachisco— 
Pocahontas  visits  England — Her  interview  with  Smith — Dies  at  Grnvesend — Her 
«ofi— -Opekaiikahough — Made  prisoner  by  Smith — /*  set  at  fihertv — Nemattanow 
— Murders  an  Englishman — /*  murdered  in  his  turn — His  singular  conduct  at  his 
death — Conducts  Oie  massacre  of  1622 — Plots  the  extirpation  of  the  English — Con- 
ducts the  horrid  massacre  of  1644 — Is  taken  prisoner — His  conduct  u^on  Ae 
occasion — Barbarously  wounded  by  the  guard — Last  speech,  and  magnanimity  in 
death — Refleetions — Nickotawanck — Totopotomoi — Joins  the  English  against 
the  Rechakeerians — Is  dtf  sated  and  slain. 

It  18  impoflrible  to  tay  what  would  have  been  the  conduct  of  the  mat 
Powhatan  towards  the  English,  had  he  been  treated  by  them  as  he  ought  to 
have  been.  The  uncommonly  amiable,  virtuous,  and  feeling  disposition  of 
his  daughter,  will  always  be  brought  to  mind  in  reading  his  hbtory ;  and,  not- 
withstanding he  is  described  by  the  historians  as  possessing  a  sour,  morose, 
and  savage  dispoeitioii,  full  of  treachery,  deceit  and  cunning— and  whoee 
word  was  never  to  be  depended  upon — ^yet,  on  the  very  page  tliat  he  is  thui 

•  Mr.  OidpUxott (BnU  Empire,  i.  285.)  says,  "That  when  the  princett  Pocahontas  cema 
for  EhidaiKly  a  coucarousa,  or  lord  of  her  own  nation,  attended  her;  his  name  was  UHamaecO' 
wtaek 

i  Vol  y.  b.  roL  chap.  vi.  page  95&.  t  Horrit.  VovsfM,  ii.  tH. 
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represented,  we  thaU  find  the  fame  fiuiltB  set  hiin  as  examples  by  the  EiiflMi 
themselves. 

The  first  and  most  memorable  ey^its  in  the  life  of  PocahonUu  have  neces- 
sarily been  detailed  In  the  account  of  her  &ther ;  therefore  we  shall,  under  her 
own  name,  ffive  those  which  are  more  disconnected  with  hiA 

POCAHONTAS  was  bom  about  the  year  1594  or  5,  and  hence  was  no  more 
than  12  or  13  years  old  when  she  saved  the  life  of  Captain  Smith,  in  1G07. 
Every  particular  of  that  meet  extraordinaiy  scene  has  been  exhibited.  The 
name  PoeohdnUs  or  PockohknUM,  says  Heckewelder,  means  a  run  between  two 
bills.  It  has  been  mentioned,  that,  at  the  suggestion  of  Captain  JVeuTporf,  SuM 
went  with  a  few  men  to  Werowocomoco,  to  invite  Pou/kaUm  to  Jamestown 
to  receive  presents,  hoping  thereby  to  influence  him  to  open  a  trade  in  com 
with  them. 

When  he  arrived  at  that  place,  Powhatan  was  not  at  home,  but  was  at  the 
distance  of  30  miles  off,  Pocahontas  and  her  women  received  him,  and  while 
he  waited  for  her  &ther,  they  thus  entertained  him: — *^  In  a  fiiy  re  plaine  field,  (says 
SmUhy)  they  made  a  fire,  before  which,  he  sitting  upon  a  mat,  suddainly  amongst 
the  woods  was  heard  such  a  hydeous  noise  and  sbrecking,  that  the  English 
betooke  themselves  to  their  arms,  and  seized  on  two  or  three  old  men  by 
them,  supposing  Powhatan^  with  all  his  power,  was  come  to  surprise 
Uiem.  But  presently  Pocafumtas  came,  willing  him  to  kill  her  if  any  hurt 
were  intended  ;  and  the  beholders,  which  were  men,  women  and  children, 
satisfied  the  captain  there  was  no  such  matter.  Then  presently  they  were 
presented  with  this  anticke ;  30  young  women  came  naked  out  of  the  woodsi, 
onely  covered  behind  and  before  with  a  few  greene  leaues,  their  bodies  all 
painted,  some  of  one  color,  some  of  another,  but  all  diflfering.  Their  leader 
nad  a  fayre  payre  of  buck's  homes  on  her  head,  and  an  otter-skinne  at  her 
girdle,  and  another  at  her  arme,  a  ouiver  of  arrowes  at  her  backe,  a  bow  and 
arrows  in  her  hand.  The  next  baa  in  her  hand  a  sword,  and  another  a  club, 
another  a  pot-sticke,  all  homed  alike ;  the  rest  every  one  with  their  seuerall 
devises.  These  fiends,  with  most  hellish  shouts  and  cry^  mshing  fi-om 
among  the  trees,  cast  themselves  in  a  ring  about  the  fire,  singing  and  cumcing 
with  most  excellent  ill  varietie,  oft  fidling  into  their  infernal!  passions,  and 
solemnly  again  to  sing  and  daunce.  Having  spent  neare  an  noure  in  this 
mascarado,  as^they  entred,  in  like  manner  they  departed."  After  a  short  time, 
they  came  and  took  the  English  to  their  wigwams.  Here  they  were  more 
tormented  than  before,  <*  with  crowding,  pressing,  hanging  about  them,  most 
tediously  crying,  *  Love  you  not  me  ?  love  you  not  me  ?  ^^  When  they  had 
finished  their  caresses,  they  set  before  them  the  best  victuals  their  country 
afibrded,  and  then  showed  them  to  their  lodging 

While  Captain  ;Simt^  vms  upon  an  expedition  into  the  country,  with  an 
intention  of  surprising  Pouhatanj  there  happened  a  melancholy  accident  at 
home,  to  a  boat's  crew,  which  had  been  sent  out  in  very  severe  weather,  by 
one  who  was  impatient  to  have  the  direction  of  matters.  In  the  boat  were 
Captain  Waldo,  Master  Scrivtnar,  the  projector  of  the  expedition,  Mr.  JhUhtmif 
QoBnM,  brother  of  the  well-known  Bariholomeuf  Gosnoldj*  and  eight  others. 
Bv  the  sinking  of  the  boat,  these  all  perished,  and  none  knew  what  had  become 
of  them,  until  their  bodies  were  found  by  the  Indians.  The  very  men  oa 
whom  Smith  depended  to  remain  at  the  ft)rt  for  his  succor,  in  case  he  sent  for 
them,  were  among  the  number.  Thereft>re,  to  prevent  the  failure  of  this 
expedition,  somebody  must  be  sent  to  apprize  Smith  of  the  catastrophe.  None 
volunteered  for  the  hazardous  service,  but  Mr.  Ruhard  ffyffin,  who  vras 
obliged  to  undertake  it  alone.  This  was  a  time  when  Povihatan  was  very 
insolent,  and  urged  daily  the  killing  of  Smiih  upon  his  men.  Nevertheless, 
after  many  difficulties,  he  arri^od  at  Werowocomoco.  Here  he  found  himseu 
•midst  preparations  for  vnu*,  and  in  still  greater  danger  than  be  had  yet  been. 
But  Pocahtontaa  appeared  as  his  savior.  Knowing  the  intention  of  the  vrar- 
riors  to  kill  him,  sne  first  secreted  him  in  the  woods,  and  then  directed  those 
who  sought  him  in  an  opposite  direction  firom  that  he  had  gone ;  so,  by  this 

*  Who  had  miserablv  perished  by  disease  tad  fomiiie  al  JaAMttown,  SS  Aiur.,  1607     See 
BMmenofi,  U.  8iatet,  L  U*.  '  -ft » 
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means,  ho,  escaped,  and  got  safe  to  SmUk  at  Pamunkey.  This  was  in  tha 
winter  of  l(i09. 

We  next  hear  of  her  saving  the  life  of  Henry  SpUmarij  who  was  one  of  31 
that  went  to  trade,  upon  the  confidence  of  Powhatan,  but  who  were  all,  except 
SjpUmany  killed  by  his  people. 

Such  was  the  wretched  state  to  which  the  colony  of  Virginia  was  now 
reduced,  that  scarce  a  paraUel  in  the  annals  of  the  world  can  he  found.  No 
sooner  had  SmUh  left  the  country,  but  all  was  in  confusion.  Officers  spent 
their  time  in  riotings,  while  the  men  seem  to  have  taken  no  means  for  defence 
or  preservation ;  so  that  the  Indians  made  constant  spoil  upon  their  domestic 
animals,  and  whatever  else  had  been  provided  for  their  support  Insomuclk 
that  when  Captain  SmUh  had  been  gone  six  months,  the  colony  wva  reduced 
finom  above  500  to  about  60  persons.  Herbs  and  roots  were  eaten  to  sustain 
life,  in  the  early  part  of  their  aistrcsses ;  but  as  the  famine  increased,  the  skins 
of  horses  were  eagerly  devoured,  and  an  Indian,  who  had  been  some  time 
dead,  was  disinterred  and  eaten  by  these  miserable  creatures.  In  one  instance, 
a  wretched  man  killed  his  own  wife,  and  preserved  the  bodv  by  salt,  which 
enormity  was  not  discovered  until  it  had  been  chiefly  devoured.* 

It  wva  during  this  season  of  horror  that  Captain  Radcliff  went  out  with  30 
men,  who  were  trepanned  as  we  have  related.  This  was  in  the  beginning  of 
the  year  1610.  Sptlman  lived  manv  years  afterwards  among  the  Patov^aoMck 
Indians,  by  the  care  of  Pocahontas.j 

From  1609,  the  time  SinUh  left  the  country,  until  1611,  Pocahontas  was  not 
seen  at  Jamestown.  In  the  latter  year,  she  was  treacherously  taken  prisoner 
by  Captain  Arf^aly  and  kept  by  the  English  to  prevent  Powhatan  from  doug 
them  injury,  and  to  extort  a  great  ransom  from  him,  and  such  terms  of  peace 
as  they  should  dictate.  At  the  time  she  was  betrayed  into  the  hands  of  Cap- 
tain Argaly  she  was  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  chief  of  Potomack,  whose  name 
was  Japazaws^  a  particular  friend  of  the  English,  and  an  old  acquaintance  of 
Captain  Smith-  Whether  she  had  taken  up  her  residence  here,  or  whether  she 
was  here  only  upon  a  visit,  we  are  not  informed.  But  some  have  conjectured, 
that  she  retired  nere  soon  after  SrnUfCi  derarture,  that  she  might  not  wimess 
the  frequent  murders  of  the  ill-governed  English,  at  Jamestown.  Captain 
Jirgal  was  in  the  Potomack  River,  for  the  purpose  of  trade,  with  his  ship, 
when  he  learned  that  Pocahontas  was  in  the  neighborhood.  Whether  Japa- 
TOWS  had  acquired  his  treachery  from  his  intercourse  with  the  English,  or 
whether  it  were  natural  to  his  disposition,  we  will  not  undertake  to  decide 
here ;  but  certain  it  is,  that  he  was  ready  to  practise  it,  at  the  instigation  of 
An^  And  for  a  copper  kettie  for  himself,  and  a  few  toys  for  his  squaw,  he 
enticed  the  innocent  girl  on  board  ArgaPs  ship,  and  betrayed  her  into  his 
bands.  It  vras  effected,  however,  without  compulsion,  by  the  aid  of  his  sauaw. 
The  captain  had  previously  promised  that  no  hurt  should  befall  her,  ana  that 
she  should  be  treated  with  all  tenderness.  This  circumstance  should  go  as  far  as 
k  may  to  excuse  Japazaws.  The  plot  to  get  her  on  board  was  well  contrived. 
Knowing  that  she  nad  no  curiosity  to  see  a  ship,  having  before  seen  many, 
Japaxawt^  wife  pretended  a  great  anxiety  to  see  one,  but  would  not  go  on 
board  unless  Pocahontas  would  accompany  her.  To  this  she  consented,  but 
with  some  hesitation.  The  attention  with  which  thev  were  received  on  board 
soon  dissipated  all  fears,  and  Poct^ontas  soon  strayed  from  her  betrayers  into 
the  gun-room.  The  captain,  watching  his  opportunity,  told  her  she  was  a 
prisoner.  When  her  confinement  was  known  to  Japazanos  and  his  wife,  they 
feiffned  more  kimentation  than  she  did,  to  keep  her  in  ignorance  of  the  plot ; 
and,  after  receiving  the  price  of  their  perfidy,  were  sent  ashore,  and  ArgtA, 
iHtb  his  peari  of  great  price,  sailed  fer  Jamestown.  On  beinff  informed  ortha 
reason  wny  she  was  thus  captivated,  her  grief,  by  degrees,  subsided. 

The  first  step  of  the  English  was  to  inform  Potokatan  of  the  captivity  of  his 
daughter,  and  to  demand  of  him  their  men,  guns  and  tools,  which  he  and  hia 
people  had,  fVom  time  to  time,  taken  and  stolen  from  them.  This  unexpected 
news  threw  the  old,  stem,  calculating  chief  into  a  great  dilemma,  ana  what 
eourae  to  take  he  knew  not ;  and  it  was  three  months  before  he  returned  any 

•  Keitk'i  Hiiu  Vvgim^  121.  t  Stith,  Hist.  Viifitiia,  116. 
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mmwer.  At  the  end  of  thii  time,  by  the  advice  of  his  council^  be  sent  back 
■even  englishmen^  with  each  a  fpin  which  bad  been  bpoiled,  and  dus  Bxmwer 
&at  when  they  should  return  his  daughter,  he  would  make  full  satisfaction 
«id  give  them  500  bushels  of  com,  and  be  their  friend  forever ;  that  he  had 
DO  more  guns  to  return,  the  rest  being  lost  They  sent  him  woftl,  that  they 
would  not  restore  her,  until  he  had  complied  with  their  demand ;  aind  that,  as 
ior  the  guns,  they  did  not  believe  they  were  lost  Seeing  the  determination  of 
tbe  English,  or  his  inabilinr  to  satisfy  them,  was,  we  apprefaeiid,  why  they 
^  beard  no  more  from  him  for  a  long  time  after.** 

In  the  spring  of  the  year  1613,  Sir  7%fmai  Dak  took  PoeahmUaif  and  wen^ 
with  a  sliip,  up  PawhaimCi  River  to  Werowocomoco,  the  residence  of  her 
fiither,  in  hopes  to  effect  an  exchange,  and  bring  about  a  peace.  Pouhaian 
was  not  at  home,  and  they  met  with  nothinc  but  bravadoea,  and  a  dispositioB 
to  fight  from  all  the  Indians  they  saw.  Aner  buraiag  many  of  their  habita- 
tioiis,  and  giving  out  threats,  some  of  the  Indians  came  wad  made  peace,  as  thej 
ealled  it,  which  opened  the  way  for  two  of  Pocahanta^i  brothers  to  come  on 
board  the  ship.    Their  joy  at  seeing  their  sister  may  be  imagined. 

A  particular  friendship  had  some  time  existed  between  PocahontoM  and  a 
worthy  young  Englishman,  by  the  name  of  John  Bolft ;  which,  at  length, 
srowing  into  a  sincere  attachment,  and  bein^  mutual  between  them,  he  made 
Enown  bis  desire  to  take  her  lor  his  companion.  This  being  highly  approved 
of  by  Sir  Thomas  DaUj  and  other  gentlemen  of  high  standing  a^  authority,  a 
consummation  was  soon  agreed  upon.  Acquainting  her  brother  with  her 
determination,  it  soon  came  to  the  knowledge  of  her  father  also;  who,  as 
highly  approving  of  it  as  the  English,  immediately  sent  OpachitcOf  her  uncle, 
and  two  of  his  sons,  to  wimess  we  performance  and  to  act  as  her  servants 
upon  the  occasion  ;  and,  in  the  begmning  of  April,  1613,  the  marriage  was 
solemnized  according  to  appointment  PowhaUm  was  now  their  friend  in 
reality ;  and  a  friendly  intercourse  cconmenced,  which  was,  without  much 
interruption,  continued  until  his  death. 

Pocahontas  lived  happily  with  her  husband,  and  became  a  believer  m  the 
English  religion,  and  expressed  no  desire  to  live  again  among  those  of  her 
ovm  nation.  When  Sir  Thomas  Dale  returned  to  England,  in  1616,  Pocahtm- 
ias  accompanied  him,  with  her  husband,  and  sevend  other  young  natives. 
They  arrived  at  Plimouth  on  the  12th  of  June  of  that  year.  She  met  wiih 
much  attention  in  that  country,  being  taken  to  court  by  the  Lord  and  Lady 
Ddaware,  and  others  of  distinction.  She  was,  at  this  ttme,  called  the  Lady 
RAecca.  Her  meeting  with  Captain  Smith  was  affecting ;  more  especially  as 
the  thought  herself  and  very  justly,  no  doubt,  too  slightly  noticed  by  him, 
which  caused  her  much  grief.  Owing  to  the  barbarous  nonsense  of  the  times, 
SmfUh  did  not  wish  her  to  caU  him  lather,  being  afraid  of  giving  offence  to 
royalhr,  by  assuming  to  be  the  father  of  a  king's  daughter.  Yet  he  did  not 
intend  any  cause  of  offence,  and  did  all  in  his  power  to  make  her  happy.  At 
their  first  mtorview,  after  remaming  silent  some  time,  she  said  to  him,  **  You 
promised  myjather^  that  tohat  UHts  yowrs should  be  his;  and  that  you  and  he  wouU 
oe  €dl  one,  jBemg  a  stranger  in  our  countnfjVou  calkd  VemYho&n  father ;  and  /, 
/or  the  same  reason,  tsiU  now  oaU  you  so,  1^  were  not  (rfraid  to  eome  into  lay 
J^her^s  country,  and  strike  fear  into  every  body  but  myself;  and  are  you  here  afrmd 
to  let  me  call  you  f other 'f  J  tell  you,  thm,  J  tntl  call  you  father,  and  you  ^umU  eait 
wu  child;  and  so  I  wiit  forever  ie^  your  Hndred  and  country.  Thty  always  told 
us  that  you  were  dead,  and  I  knew  not  otherwise,  tiU  I  came  to  PUmouth.  But 
Powhatan  commanded  Tomocoroo  to  seek  you  out,  and  know  Ae  truth,  beeasus 
your  countrymen  are  much  given  to  lying,^ 

The  useful  and  worthy  young  Pocahontas,  being  about  to  embark  for  her 
native  country,  in  the  beginning  of  the  year  1617,  fell  sick  at  Qraveaend,  and 
died ;  having  attained  onty  the  age  of  22  years.  She  left  one  son,  whose  name 
was  Thomas  Roye,  very  young ;  and  whom  Sir  Lewis  Steukly^*  of  Plimouth, 

*  "  As  to  the  iu/«mou8  Sir  Leiois  8tucUy,  who  bad  betrayed  RaU^h,  he  was  taken  soon 
4ifter  (Ralegh  was  beheaded]  in  Wliitehali,  clipping  the  ver^  gold  which  was  the  produce  <^ 
his  infamy,  and  tried  and  condemned  for  it :  and  having  stripped  himself  to  bis  smrt  to  rates 
money  to  purchase  bis  pardon,  he  banishea  himself  to  the  Island  of  Sundr.  where  he  died, 
m»th  road  and  a  bejmir,  in  less  than  two  years  after  Sir  WaUer  Jto^crA."— iVlacc*«  WofllMS 
•f  Devoa,  671^Uarding't  NwmU  Biegn^f,  I  S90. 
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desired  to  be  left  with  him,  that  he  might  direct  his  education.  But,  fiiom  the 
unmanly  part  this  gentleman  took  against  the  unfortunate  Raleghj  he  was 
brought  into  such  merited  disrepute,  that  he  found  himself  obliged  to  turn  all 
hb  attention  to  his  own  preservation  ;  and  the  son  of  PocahorUae  was  taken  to 
London,  and  there  educated  by  his  uncle,  Mr.  Henry  Ro{ft,  He  afterwards 
eame  to  America,  to  the  native  country  of  his  mother,  where  he  became  a 

SentJeroan  of  great  distinction,  and  possessed  an  ample  fortune.  He  left  an  only 
aughter,  wlio  married  Colonel  Ritberi  Boilings  and  died,  leaving  an  only  son. 
Major  Jckn  BoUing^  who  was  the  fiither  of  Colonel  John  Boilings  and  several 
daughters ;  one  of  whom  married  Colonel  Richard  Randolph,  ftom  whom  are 
descended  the  distinguished  Johk  RAXtnoLFH,  and  those  bearing  that  name  in 
Vimnia,  at  this  day.* 
Bariow  thus  notices  Pocahontas  >— 

"  Blett  Pocahontas  !  fear  no  liurluDC  guile  ; 
Tby  hero's  love  shall  well  reward  thy  smile. 
Ah,  soothe  the  wanderer  in  his  desperate  plight, 
Hide  him  by  da^,  and  cahnn  his  eares  by  ntg^j 
Tho'  sava^  nationt,  with  tby  veogeAil  tire, 
Pursue  ibeir  victim  with  UBeeaaiaf  ire— 
And  tho'  their  threats  thy  slartlea  ear  assail, 
Let  virtue's  voice  o'er  filial  fears  prevail.''<--CoLUMBiAD. 

OPEKANKANOUGH  has  already  received  our  notice.  He  was  a  very 
conspicuous  character  in  his  time,  and  was  styled,  by  the  Virginians,  King  of 
the  Pamunkies.  The  dreadful  massacre,  of  which  he  was  author,  brings  to 
mind  his  name  oftener  than  almost  an^  other  chief  of  his  times. 

There  seems  to  be  some  contradiction,  or  difference  of  opinion,  with  rejzard 
to  the  origin  of  this  chief.  Some  of  the  Indians  reported  that  he  came  fiom 
the  west,  and  was  not  a  brother  of  Powhatan ;  but  that  story,  we  judge,  is 
merely  a  ftible,  invented  and  told  bv  his  enemies,  to  influence  the  English 
against  him,  that  they  might  destroy  him. 

Opekankanough  seems  to  have  borne  the  name  of  Mangopeomen  in  1631,  f  a 
oircumstauce  unnoticed  by  most  historians,  and,  therefore,  we  conclude  that  it 

Srevailed  only  among  his  own  tribe,  and,  perhaps,  even  among  them  fell  into 
isuse  soon  after. 

OpiTCHAPAn,  called  also  Oektnj  and  lastly  Sasauopeomen,  I  was  the  successor 
of  Powhatan^  but  he  seems  never  to  have  been  otherwise  noted.  "  The  defects 
of  the  new  emperor,"  says  Mr.  Bxark,  **  were  aggravated  in  the  minds  of  the 
Indians,  by  a  comparison  with  the  accomplished  Optkankanough,  who,  in  the 
council  and  the  field,  was  the  most  conspicuous  warrior  amongst  the  Powha- 
taus  ;  and  who,  durintr  the  lifetime  of  the  late  emperor,  had  procured  from  the 
free  tribe  of  the  Cbickahominies,  the  tide  of  their  king."  The  same  author 
caliti  Opttchapan  a  *'feble  and  decrepid"  chief,  who  *<  was  litde  calculated  to 
secure  respect,  or  enforce  obedience."  § 

In  1608,  the  Indians  had  become  universally  at  variance  with  the  English 
and  insulted  them  whenever  theV  appeared  abroad ;  knowing  their  miserable, 
haJf-suu-vcd  condition.  Insult  followed  insult,  upon  both  sides,  and,  but  for 
tlie  never-tiring  perseverance  of  Smithy  this  colony,  like  the  first,  would  have 
bt'cn  soon  destroyed.  The  Indians  woidd  promise  to  trade  with  them,  but 
when  they  went  to  them  for  that  purpose,  they  only  "  laughed  at  their  cidam- 
itj(*s ; "  sometimes  putting  jokes  upon  them,  and  at  others,  rimning  away  into 
tlic  woods. 

In  this  extreminr  of  their  circumstances,  though  in  the  depth  of  winter,  Smith 
m^olved  to  make  himself  roaster  of  some  of  the  Indians'  store  of  provisions,  by 
some  means  or  other.    He,  therefore,  proceeded  to  Pamunkey,  the  residence 

*  John  Randolph,  of  Roanoke,  died  in  Philadelphia,  24  May,  1834.  He  had  come  there 
in  vpry  low  health,  inleodin^  to  embark  for  Eorope  m  a  few  dayf.  Having  met  with  mnm 
perple'viiy  in  prociirinr  lod^ofj^  on  hit  arrival  in  Philadelphia,  beiitK  taken  from  the  tteam-boat 
to  on  3  hotel  after  another,  m  a  bad  hack,  m  bad  weather,  he  was  much  irritated,  and,  fixMn  bit 
frequent  allusions  to  it  in  his  sicknesSi  it  was  supposed  to  have  hastened  his  end.  He 
alKHii  60  \'ear9  of  afe  at  his  death. 

f  BurPs  Va.  i.  228.  t  Ihid.  f  Hist  Virgioia,  L  239. 
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of  Opekamkanoutrhy  with  15  men,  where  be  tried  to  trade  with  htni  (or  com ; 
but,  not  succeeding,  he,  in  a  desperate  manner,  seized  upon  the  chief  by  his 
nair,  in  the  midst  of  his  men,  *^  with  his  pistoll  readie  bent  against  bis  breast. 
Thus  he  led  the  trembling  kinff,  neare  dead  with  fear,  amongst  all  his  peo- 
ple."* Smith  told  him  that  he  bad  attempted  to  uiurder  him,  which  xk-bb  the 
cause  of  his  treating  him  thus.  No  one  can  doubt,  on  reading  the  history  of 
those  affairs,  that  the  Indians  all  wished  SmUh  dead,  but  miether  they  all 
wanted  to  kill  him,  is  not  quite  so  plain. 

One  great  end  of  SmiUhfi  design  was  now  answered ;  for  Opekankanovgh^s 
people  came  in  loaded  with  presents  to  ransom  their  chief,  until  his  boats 
were  completely  filled.  News  being  brought  of  a  disaster  at  Jamestown,  he 
was  set  at  liberty. 

Nemattanow,  a  renowned  warrior,  we  have  to  introduce  here,  as  well  ob 
account  of  his  supposed  agency  in  brins^ff  about  the  great  massacre  of  1623; 
as  for  the  object  or  exhibiting  a  trait  of  character  equally  to  be  admired  and 
lamented.  We  are  not  certam  that  he  belonged  to  the  people  of  Opekanko' 
noughj  but  it  b  storied  that  a  jealou^  existed  between  them,  and  that  the  chief 
had  informed  Sir  George  Yeardley  that  he  wished  JstematUuwu^a  throat  were 
cut,  some  time  before  the  massacre  took  place,  to  which  we  have  alluded. 
However,  Opekankawmgh  denied  it  afterwards,  and  affected  great  indignation 
at  his  murder,  and  the  Indians  said  the  massacre  was  begun  by  him,  to  revenge 
N'emaHonMD^a  death.  But  our  present  object  is  to  portray  the  character  of 
A*ema<tonotr,  who  was  both  eccentric  and  vain,  and  ^  who  was  wont,  out  of 
bravery  and  parade,  to  dress  himself  up,  in  a  stranse,  antic,  and  barbaric 
fashion,  with  feathers,  which,  therefore,  ontained  him  Uie  name  of  Jack-of-the' 
fiaiher/*  He  was  even  more  popular  among  his  countrymen  than  Opekanta- 
fUAU^  which,  doubtless,  was'  tne  ground  of  that  chief's  jealousy ;  especially 
as  he  was  one  of  the  greatest  war-captains  of  his  times.  He  had  been  in 
many  fights  and  encounters  with  the  English,  always  exposing  himself  to  the 
greatest  danger,  and  vet  was  never  vroundcd  in  any  of  them.  This  circum- 
stance caused  the  Indians  to  believe  in  his  invulnerability,  and  hence  he  was 
by  them  considered  superhuman.  Only  about  14  days  l)efore  the  massacre, 
Jadc-qf-ihe-Jeaiher  went  to  the  house  of  one  Morgan,  where  he  saw  many  such 
articles  exhibited  as  were  calculated  to  excite  admiration  in  such  peo{^e. 
Jaekf  perhaps,  had  not  the  means  to  purchase,  but,  it  seems,  he  was  resohed, 
some  how  or  other,  to  possess  them.  He,  therefore,  told  Morgan,  that  if  he 
would  take  his  commodities  to  Pamunkey,  the  Indians  would  ffive  him  a  great 
price  for  them.  Not  in  the  least  mistrusting  the  design  of  ^emattanowj  the 
simple  Englishman  set  out  for  Pamunkey,  in  company  with  this  Indian. 
This  was  the  last  the  English  heard  of  Morgan,  However,  strange  as  it  may 
Boem,  Jadt^s  ill-directing  Fate  sent  him  to  the  same  place  again,  and,  what  was 
still  more  strange,  he  had  the  cap  of  the  murdered  More^an  upon  his  head. 
MoTgaiCa  servants  asked  him  where  their  master  was,  who  very  deliberately 
answered,  that  he  was  dead.  This  satisfied  them  that  he  had  murdered  him. 
They,  therefore,  seized  him,  in  order  to  take  him  before  a  magistrate  at 
Berkeley ;  but  he  made  a  good  deal  of  resistance,  which  caused  one  of  his 
captors  to  shoot  him  down.  The  sin^lar  part  of  the  tragedy  is  yet  to  be 
related.  Though  mortally  wounded,  Jytmattanow  was  not  kuled  outright,  and 
his  captors,  which  were  two  stout  young  men,  got  him  into  a  boat  to  proceed 
to  Mr.  Thorp* $,  the  magistrate.  As  they  were  goin^,  the  warrior  became  satis- 
fied that  he  must  die,  and,  with  the  most  extraordinary  eamesmess,  besought 
that  two  things  might  be  granted  him.  One  was,  that  it  should  never  be  told 
to  his  countrymen  that  he  was  killed  by  a  bullet ;  and  the  other,  that  he  should 
be  buried  among  the  English,  so  that  it  should  never  be  discovered  that  he 
had  died,  or  was  subject  to  death  like  other  men.  Such  was  the  pride  and 
vanity  exhibited  by  an  Indian  at  his  death.  The  follovnng  inference,  there- 
fore, is  naturally  to  be  drawn ;  that  a  desire  to  be  renowned,  and  held  in 
veneration  by  posterity,  is  not  confined  to  the  civilized  and  learned  of  any  aga 
or  nation. 


*  Perhaps  the  New  Englaiidert  followed  BmUk't  example,  afterwards,  b  the  case  otAUx- 
umdeTt  Nimgrttf  and  othen. 
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Meanwhile,  Optkankanoughy  the  better  to  increase  the  ra^e  of  his  warriors^ 
affected  ^reat  ^nef  at  J^tmaUanouPs  death,  which  had  the  effect  he  intended 
owing,  especially,  to  the  favor  in  which  that  warrior  had  stood  among  the 
Indians.  But  the  English  were  satisfied  that  this  was  only  pretence,  as  we 
have  before  observed ;  because  they  were  informed  of  his  trying  to  engage 
some  of  his  neighbors  against  them,  and  otherwise  acted  suspiciously,  some 
time  before  J^tnuiUanom$  death ;  of  the  justice  of  which,  however,  the  Eng- 
lish tried  arguments  at  first,  and  threats  aflerwards,  to  convince  them.  By 
his  dissimulation,  Opekankanougk  completely  deceived  them,  and,  iust  before 
the  massacre,  treated  a  messenger  that  was  sent  to  him  with  much  kindness 
and  civility;  and  assured  him  that  the  peace,  which  had  been  some  time 
before  concluded,  was  held  so  firm  by  him  that  the  sky  should  fall  sooner 
than  it  should  be  violated  on  his  part  And  such  was  the  concert  and  secrecy 
among  all  the  Indians,  that,  only  two  days  before  the  fatal  22  March,  some 
kindly  conducted  the  English  through  the  woods,  and  sent  one  of  their  youth 
to  live  with  the  English,  and  learn  their  language.  Moreover,  on  the  morn- 
ing of  that  very  day,  they  came  unarmed  among  them,  and  traded  as  usual, 
and  even  sat  down  to  breakfast  with  their  victims,  in  several  instances.  Never, 
perhap:!!,  was  a  massacre  so  well  contrived  and  conducted,  to  ensure  succeaiy 
as  was  thiB  of  Optkankanou^L  The  English  were  lulled  into  a  fatal  security 
and  even  unknowingly  assisted  the  Indians  in  their  design;  lending  them 
their  boats  to  communicate  with  distant  tribes,  and  furnishing  them  with 
various  utensils,  which  were  converted  at  once  into  weapons  of  death. 

The  22  March,  1G22,  having  come,  and  the  appointed  hour  of  that  mem- 
orable day  arrived,  with  a  simultaneousness  unpamlleled  on  any  former  occa- 
sion, the  Indians  rose  fit>m  their  ambushes,  and,  with  the  swiftness  of  the 
tiger,  appeared,  in  a  moment,  amidst  the  English  settlements.  Age,  sex,  nor 
condition,  shielded  no  one ;  their  greatest  benefactors  were  amons  their  first 
victims.  Thus,  in  the  space  of  about  one  hour,  fell  thru  hundred  and  forty' 
Hvm  men,  women,  and  children.  By  this  horrid  calamity,  out  of  80  planta- 
tions, six  only  were  lefl  uninjured.  And  these  were  saved  by  the  timely 
information  of  a  Christian  Indian  called  Chanco, 

The  ensuing  summer  vras  spent,  by  the  surviving  English,  in  strengthening 
themselves  against  further  attacks,  and  preparations  for  taking  vengeance  on 
the  Indians ;  wholly  neglecting  all  improvements,  works  of  utiljty,  and  even 
their  planting.  Every  thing  was  lost  sight  of  in  their  beloved  proiect  of 
revenge ;  and  the  English,  in  their  turn,  showed  themselves  more  treacherous, 
if  not  more  barbarous,  than  their  enemy.  For,  under  pretence  of  making 
peace  again  witli  them,  they  fell  upon  them  at  unawares,  and  murdered  many 
without  mercy.  This  crime  was  vastly  aggravated,  in  that,  to  induce  the 
Indians  to  come  forward  and  make  peace,  the  English  had  not  only  solenmly 
assured  tbem  forgiveness,  but  likewise  security  and  safety  in  their  persons. 

It  was,  for  some  time,  supposed  that  Opekankanough  was  among  the  slain, 
but,  if  Mr.  Beverly  was  not  misinformed,  the  same  sachem,  22  years  after- 
wards, executed  a  still  greater  massacre  upon  the  English,  as,  in  the  next 
place,  we  shall  relate. 

How  long  Optkcmkanough  had  been  secretly  plotting  to  cut  off  the  intruders 
of  his  soil  catmot  be  known ;  but,  in  1644,  all  the  Indians,  over  a  space  of 
country  of  6(0  iuiles  in  extent,  were  leagued  in  the  enterprise.  The  old  chie( 
at  this  time,  was  supposed  to  be  near  100  vears  of  age,  and,  though  unable  to 
walk,  would  be  present  in  the  execution  of  his  beloved  nroject  It  was  upon 
the  18  April,  when  Opekankanavgh,  borne  in  a  liuer,  led  his  warriors  for- 
ward, and  commenced  the  bloody  work.  They  began  at  the  fix>ndera,  with  a 
ictermination  to  slay  all  before  them,  to  the  sea.  Afler  continuing  the  mas- 
sacre two  davs,  in  which  time  about  500  *  persons  were  murdered,  Sir  IFUliam 
Berkeley^  at  the  head  of  an  armed  force,  checked  their  progress.  The  destruc- 
tion of  the  inhabitants  was  the  greatest  upon  York  and  Pamunkey  Rivers, 
where  Opekankanough  conunan<fed  in  person.  The  Indians  now,  in  their 
turn,  were  driven  to  great  extremity,  and  their  old  chief  was  taken  prisoner 

*"  This  it  ibe  number  rcnerally  set  down  b  the  bittories,  bat  the  probably  juti  ■crutiny  of 
Mr  Btmcro/t,  Hist.  U.  S.  i.  224,  ewued  him  to  fix  apoa  Ibe  mimber  XO, 

Ok 
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and  carried  in  triumph  to  Janaeetown.  How  long  after  the  nuoBacre  thii 
happened,  we  are  not  informed ;  but  it  is  said  that  the  fktiffues  he  bad  pre- 
viously undergone  had  wasted  away  his  flesh,  and  destroyed  the  elasticity  of 
his  muscles  to  that  degree,  that  he  was  no  longer  able  ro  raise  the  evelids 
from  his  eyes ;  and  it  was  in  this  forlorn  condition,  that  he  fell  into  the  hands 
of  his  enemies.  A  soldier,  who  had  been  appointed  to  guard  him,  barbarously 
fired  upon  him,  and  inflicted  a  mortal  wound*  He  was  supmised  to  have 
been  prompted  to  the  bloody  deed,  from  a  recollection  of  the  old  chief's 
agencv  in  the  massacre.  Just  before  he  expured,  hearing  a  great  bustle  and 
crowd  about  him,  he  ordered  an  attendant  to  lift  up  his  eyelids ;  when  he 
discovered  a  multitude  pressing  around,  to  gratify  the  untimely  curiositv  of 
beholding  a  dyinff  sachem.  Undaunted  in  death,  and  roused,  as  it  were,  irotn 
sleep,  at  the  conduct  of  the  conflised  multitude,  he  deigned  not  to  observe 
them;  but,  raising  himself  firom  the. ground,  with  the  expiring  breath  of 
authority,  commanded  that  the  governor  should  be  called  to  him.  When  the 
governor  came,  Opekankanovgh  said,  with  indignation,  <*  Had  it  been  my  for' 
hint  to  have  taken  Sir  Wm.  Berkeley  nrisoner,  I  wndd  not  meanly  fune 
exposed  him  as  a  show  to  my  people  ,* "  **  ana  soon  after  expired. 

It  is  said,  and  we  have  no  reason  to  doubt  the  feet,  that  it  was  owing  to  the 
encroachments  upon  his  lands,  that  caused  Opekankanough  to  deterfnine  upon 
a  massacre  of  the  whites.  These  intrusions  were,  nevertheless,  conformable 
to  the  grants  of  the  proprietors.  He  could  hardly  have  expected  entire  con- 
quest, as  his  people  had  already  begun  to  waste  away,  and  English  villages 
were  springing  up  over  an  extent  of  country  of  more  than  500  miles,  with  a 
populousness  beyond  anv  preceding  example ;  stiU,  he  was  determined  upon 
the  vast  undertaking,  and  sacrificed  himself  with  as  much  honor,  it  will,  per- 
haps, be  acknowledged,  as  did  Ltomdas  at  Thermopylae. 

Sir  fViUiam  Berkaey  intended  to  have  sent  him,  as  a  present,  to  the  kinr 
of  England ;  but  assassination  deprived  him  of  the  wretcned  satisfaction,  and 
saved  the  chief  from  the  mortification,  f 

None  of  the  Virginia  historians  seem  to  have  been  informed  of  the  true 
date  of  this  last  war  of  Opekankanough;  the  ancient  records  of  Virginia,  says 
Mr.  Burk,  are  silent  even  upon  the  events  of  it,  fan  extraordinary  omission.) 
Mr.  Beverly  thinks  it  began  in  1639,  and,  although  Mr.  Bttrk  is  satisfied  that  it 
took  place  after  1641,  yet  he  relates  it  under  the  date  1640.  And  we  are  not 
certain  that  the  real  date  would  ever  have  been  fixed,  but  for  the  inestimable 
treasury  of  New  England  history,  ffvnOvropU  Journal.  % 

That  it  took  plac^  subsequent  to  1641,  Mr.  Bwrk  assures  us,  upon  the  evi- 
dence of  the  MS.  records ;  for  they  relate  that,  in  1640,  one  John  Burton  had 
been  convicted  of  the  murder  of'^  an  Indian,  and  that  his  punishment  was 
remitted,  *^  at  the  intercession  of  Opdumkanoughj  and  his  eresx  men."  And 
diat,  in  the  end  of  the  year  1641,  Thomas  Roffk,  the  son  of  Pocahontas,  peti- 
tioned the  governor  for  permission  to  visit  his  kinsman,  Opekankanovgh,  and 
Cleopatre,  the  sister  of  his  mother.  That,  therefore,  tliese  events  happened 
previous  to  the  war,  and  death  of  Opekankinun^iu  § 

NiCKOTAWAiccB  succecded  Opekankanough,  as  a  tributary  to  the  English. 
In  1648,  he  came  to  Jamestown,  with  ^ye  other  chiefi,  and  brought  20  beaver 
skins  to  be  sent  to  King  Charles.  He  made  a  long  oration,  which  be  con- 
cluded with  the  protestation,  ''that  the  sun  and  moon  should  first  loose  their 
glorious  lights,  and  shining,  before  be,  or  his  people,  should  ever  more  here- 
after wrong  the  English." 

ToTOPOTOMoi  probably  succeeded  Mdtotawanee,  as  he  was  king  of  IV 
munkey  in  1656.  In  that  yeart  ^  l^^^i^  ^'^J  ^  strange  Indians,  called 
Rechahecrians,  came  down  fixnn  the  inland  motmtainous  country,  and  forcibly 

*  Benerly,  Hitt.  Virg.  M.  f  See  British  Empire  in  America,  i.  S40, 1. 

i  Whether  it  be  preserved  in  HeMng^i  Statutes,  I  bare  not  learned,  but  presumed  it,  fran 
the  infereooe  of  Bancroft. 

%  Like  most  of  Uie  eariy  writers,  iIm  author  of  A  New  DtHrlpHom  ef  Virgima,  (t  Cell. 
Mass.  Hist  Soc.  ix.  Ill  J  speaks  oT  the  Indians  in  terms  dictated  by  iudiroaiK>o.  ''Tboir 
great  kinr,''  he  says,  '*  OpechanJtenatc.  that  bloody  monster  upon  a  hundred  years  old,  wes 
taken  by  Sir  WUuam  Berkdy,"  Thu  tract  was  published  m  1669,  but  no  date  is  girea  m 
the 
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themsel/esof  tfae  couatry  about  tfae  fiJIs  of  James  River.    The 


ilwre  of  Virgiuja  wae  in  seasion,  when  the  news  of  their  coining  was 
received.  What  cause  the  English  had  to  send  out  an  army  against  them, 
our  scanty  records  do  not  satisfactorily  show;*  but,  at  all  events,  they 
detenuined  at  once  to  dispossess  them.  To  that  end,  an  army  of  atiout  100 
men  was  raised,  and  put  under  the  directioB  of  Colonel  Edward  HiU^  wbo 
was  joined  by  TcU^totomoif  with  100  of  his  warriors.  They  did  not  find  the 
RecJbahecrians  unprepared,  but  of  the  particulars  of  the  meeting  of  the  ad- 
verse |iarties  we  are  not  informed.  The  event,  however,  was,  to  the  allies, 
most  disastrous.  Tolavotomoij  with  the  most  of  bis  men,  was  slain,  and  the 
English  sufiered  a  touu  defeat,  owing,  it  is  said,  to  the  criminal  man^einent 
of  Colonel  HUL  This  officer  lost  his  commission,  and  his  propJry  was 
taken  to  defray  the  losses  sustained  by  the  country.  A  peace  seems  to  have 
been  concluded  with  the  Indians  soon  after.  ^ 


CHAPTER  UL 

CfiJu  Creek  indians — Muskogee* — Prohibit  the  use  of  ardent  spirits — Their  rise  and 
importanro— Their  origin — OUawbas — Chikasaiis — Cherokees — j9  mode  offiaUemimg 
their  heads — Complexion  lighter  than  other  Indians — Seminoles — Ruins  at  Oa£- 
mulgee  Fields — Expedition  of  Solo — Kills  2000  Indians — iMudonnirre — Gourges* 
expedition — GrijtUva — Moytot  mads  emperor  of  the  Cherokees — Sir  Alexander 
Cusaming — His  travels  among  the  Cherokees — Seven  chiefs  accompany  him  to  Eng» 
landr—jlttakuUakulla — Skuaoustah — His  speech  to  the  king — His  death. 

In  the  preceding  chapters  of  this  book,  much  has  been  narrated  of  the 
southern  nations  in  general;  and,  in  particular,  of  many  prominent  indi- 
viduals and  events.  It  is  designed,  in  the  present  chapter,  to  speak  more 
particulariy  upon  the  events  of  the  great  nation  of  Creek  Indians. 

It  will  be  proper,  in  fke  first  place,  to  give  some  general  account  of  the 
nation,  whose  men  of  eimnence  have  been,  and  are  to  be,  noticed;  for  there 
are  some  facts  that  will  not  necessarily  fall  in  otherwise ;- but,  in  such  di- 
gression, if  so  it  should  be  termed,  our  chief  axiom  is  not  overturned,  which 
K,  that  to  write  the  history  of  the  men  of  a  country,  is  to  write  the  history 
of  such  country.  The  reader,  however,  should  be  reminded,  that  a  general 
bistory  of  a  people  at  one  period,  will  not  exactly  apply  to  them  at  another. 
This  observation  is  not  only  true  with  regard  to  their  'political  and  civil  his- 
toiy,  but  also  in  regard  to  the  manners  and  customs  of  the  same  nations: 
tfaas^^acts  are  true,  both  as  they  regard  people  called  civilized,  as  well  as 
those  called  savage.  Hence,  descriptions  of  tnbes  or  nations  by  one  ob^rver, 
at  one  time,  differ  from  those  of  another  at  a  difierent  period ;  and  yet  both 
may  be  true  in  the  main  particulars.  Students,  therefore,  not  aware  of  this 
ftct,  may  be  disposed  to  discredit  writers  for  such  disagreements,  which,  in 
fdjst,  are  ahogether  imaginary.  But  it  is  time  to  commence  upon  the  inune* 
diate  business  of  the  present  chapter. 

The  Creek  Indians  take  their  name  fh>m  that  of  the  country  m  which  they 
Hve;  that  is.  the  English  gave  them  the  name  of  Creeks^  because  their 
country  is  full  of  creelw. 

*  By  the  roiiowin|r  preamble  and  resolve  of  the  legidalore,  all  we  potseM,  touching  thifl 
BuUler,  is  to  be  gatliered :— ''  Whereas  information  bath  been  received,  Itiat  many  western  or 
inland  Indians  arc  drawn  from  the  mountains,  and  lately  set  down  near  the  fmls  of  James 
River^  to  the  nnmbor  of  6  or  TOO,  whereby,  upon  many  iieveral  considerations  beinr  had^  it  if 
•oneeived  great  danf^r  might  ensue  to  this  cokmy.  This  assembly,  therefore,  do  thmk  fit 
mad  rtsoJve,  that  th^  new  come  Indians  be  in  no  sort  auflcred  to  seat  themselves  there,  or 
aay  place  near  us,  it  bayiui(  cost  so  much  bkK>d  to  expel  and  extirpate  those  perfidious  and 
treacherous  Indians, -which  were  there  formerly.  It  Heinpf  so  apt  a  place  to  invade  us,  and 
within  the  limits,  which,  in  a  just  war,  wete  formerly  comiuered  by  us,  and  by  as  reserved,  at 
the  conelusion  of  pMice,  with  the  iBdifUM."    Burt,  Hist.  Virginia,  ii.  105. 
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The  nation  of  most  importance  amonff  tbe  Creeks  was,  m  1775,  the 
Muskogeea.  That  community,  or  nation,  Ime  tbe  Iroquois,  was  more  politic 
than  their  neighbors,  and  vastier  increased  their  strength  and  importance  by 
encouraging  small  declining  tribes  to  incorporate  themselves  with  them.  At 
one  time,  another  most  wise  resolution  was  adopted  among  them,  which,  above 
all  others,  should  be  mentioned ;  that  was  a  prohibition  of  the  importation  of  afl 
kinds  of  ardent  spirits  into  their  country.  How  long  this  resolution  was  main- 
tained, or  at  what  period,  cannot,  at  this  time,  be  sta^d.  It  was  very  probably 
at  the  period  of  their  greatest  prosperity,  which  was  just  before  the  breaking 
oat  of  &e  revolutionary  war.  Tne  Muskogees  had  another  excellent  regulation, 
nam^kL  the  men  assisted  their  women  in  their  planting  before  setting  out  on 
their^arlike  and  other  expeditions.  This  was  called  the  Creek  nation, 
which,  in  what  was  called  its  best  days,  about  1786,  contained  17,000  souls ;  * 
but  they  were  reckoned,  in  1829,  at  20,000. 

Some  have,  latterly,  given  the  name  of  Creeks  only  to  a  part  of  the  nations 
of  which  we  have  begun  to  treat ;  but  it  is  here  intended  to  include  under  that 
head  all  the  tribes  between  tbe  Savannah  on  the  east,  the  Mississippi  on  the 
west,  and  the  country  bordering  on  the  Ohio  on  the  north. 

The  following  is  a  specimen  of  their  language,  which  will  answer  tolerably 
well  as  a  specimen  of  all  the  southern  languages,  from  Carolina  to  the 
Mississippi : — 

Isti  tsukhvlhpi  laksakat  Tsbihofv  inhoroitsi  tomis;  momais  fvtsv  opunaho- 
van  im  afvlski  tomis.f  In  English,  Lying  Ixpa  art  an  abomination  to  the  Lord; 
but  they  that  deal  truly  are  his  delight. 

The  following  is  Choktau  reckonhfiff:  Achvfa,  1,  Tuklo,  2,  Tuchina,  3, 
Ushta,  4,  Tahlapi,  5,  Hanali,  6,  Untuklo,  7,  Untuchina,  8,  ChakaJi,  9,  Pokoli,  la 
By  prefixing  auh  to  the  names  of  the  digits,  they  arrive  at  20 ;  then,  by  pre- 
fixing Pokm  f  10)  to  the  series  of  digits,  they  arrive  at  30,  and  so  on.  | 

The  CheroKees  have  now  a  written  language,  and,  before  the  late  troubles 
with  Greorgia,  were  making  good  advancement  in  all  the  useful  arts.  One 
of  the  most  remarkable  discoveries  of  modem  times  has  been  made  by  a 
Cherokee  Indian,  named  George  Guess.  His  invention  was  that  of  a  syllabic 
alphabet  of  the  language  of  his  nation,  which  heapplied  to  writing  with 
unparalleled  success.  Young  Cberokees  learned  b^t  to  write  letters  to  their 
fi'iends  in  three  days'  time;  and  although  the  inventor  used  a  part  of  the 
Englinh  alphabet  in  making  up  his  own,  yet  he  was  acouainted  with  no  other 
language  but  the  Cherokee.  This  invention  was  brougnt  to  maturity  in  182& 
Two  years  afler|  a  newspaper,  called  the  Cherokee  Ph(enix,  was  established 
in  the  Cherokee  nation,  pnnted  .chiefly  in  Cherokee,  with  an  English  translap 
tion.  §  Bein^  considered  an  independent  nation^  they  instituted  a  form  of 
government  similar  to  that  of  the  United  States. 

It  was  some  time  alter  the  Natchez  massacred  the  French,  that  the  prmcjpa. 
nation  of  Creeks,  the  Muskogees,  began  to  rise  into  importance.  Foi%  time 
after  that  memorable  event,  the  country  of  the  Natchez  was  desolate ;  but 
when  some  years  had  elapsed,  a  tribe  seated  themselves  there,  and  it  became 
the  seat  of  a  powerful  nation;  and  this  was  the  Muskogees.  That  nation, 
Tike  the  ancient  Romans,  had,  in  about  30  years,  extended  their  dominions 
over  a  fertile  country  near  200  miles  square ;  had  3500  bow-men,  and  50  con- 
siderable towns.  They  had  dominion  also  over  *oue  town  of  the  Shawanese. 
Their  chief  places  were  upon  the  branches  of  the  Alabama- and  the  Apalachi- 
cola  rivers ;  the  people  upon  the  latter  being  called  the  Unoer  Creeks.  Tbii» 
as  well  as  the  other  nations  whom  we  call  Creeks,  are  generally  supposed  to 
have  originally  come  from  the  south  or  south-west ;  but  the  Indians  them- 
selves believe,  or  pretend  to  believe,  that  they  came  from  the  east,  or  place  oi 
the  sun's  rising ;  concerning  which  opinion  we  may  observe  once  for  all,  that 
it  most  probably  had  the  same  origin  among  all  ifnorant  people,  which  arose 

from  no  other  tnan  a  desire  that  others  should  think  them  aescended  fix>m  the 

I 

*  It  it  commoD  to  reckon  a  third  warriort. 

i  This  sperimcn  I  take  from  a  little  vohnae^  called  the  "  Musko^pne  (Creek) 
published  in  Boston,  1895,  by  the  Am.  Board  of  Com.  for  Foreign  Miwioim. 
1  Choktau  Arithmetic,  printed  as  above. 
(  HiH.  UunmUf  u,  m.— JIfiMidNary  HtraUL 
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fun ;  that  being  tbe  most  glorioofl  and  Doble  origin  of  which  they  could  con* 
eeiire.  lodeed,  such  is  not  altogether  unnatural;  for  that  luminary  qujckena 
and  eolivezia  everv  thing  that  has  life,  whether  animal  or  vegetable. 

Beside  tbe  Muskogees,  the  Kataubahs,  or  Catawbas,  Cherokees,  Choktaus, 
•Dd  Chikasaus,  were  other  numerous  tribes  spread  over  the  great  country 
of  which  we  have  spoken. 

The  Kataubahs  and  the  Chikasaus  were  very  warlike ;  but  their  vicinity  to 
Europeans  was  as  detrimental  to  them,  and  even  more  so,  than  their  own 
exterminating  wars ;  for,  as  in  other  cases^  as  soon  as  an  intercourse  com- 
menced, degradation  and  ruin  followed. 

The  Cherokees  have  withstood  the  deletery  effects  of  civilization  much 
beyond  what  can  be  said  of  any  other  tribe  of  Indians.  Their  country  is 
chiefly  in  Alabama,  Mississippi,  and  Tennessee ;  but  they  occupy  also  the 
western  part  of  the  state  of  Georgia.  Before  the  war  of  1812,  their  country 
covered  24,000  square  miles.*  Numbers  of  this  tribe  have  emigrated  to 
Arkansaw. 

The  Choktaus  possessed  a  country  not  so  filled  with  creeks  and  rivers  as 
the  Muskogeea  This  circumstance,  it  is  said,- was  a  great  hinderance  to  their 
prosperity ;  for  in  their  wars  with  their  neif  hbora,  they  suffered  greatly  from 
their  ignorance  of  swimming.  There  were  Upper  and  Lower  Choktau  towns ; 
the  former  were  situated  am>ut  160  miles  firom  the  Chikasaus,  and  the  latter 
about  200  above  New  Orleans.  The  people  of  this  nation  flattened  their  heads 
by  wearing  bags  of  sand  on  them,t  and,  according  to  Father  Hemuninj  t  the 
heads  of  aJl  the  Indians  upon  the  Mississippi  are  flatter  than  those  or  Canada. 
It  is  said  also  that  they  are  of  a  lighter  complexion ;  but  this  has  reference 
oiilv  to  the  Muskogees,  according  to  some  writers.  The  Choktaus  princi- 
pally inhabit  Mississippi  They  were,  in  1820,  set  down  at  25,000  souls,  and 
are  rather  increasing. 

The  Chikasaus  are  supposed  to  have  come  from  the  west  of  the  Mississippi, 
and  as  it  was  a  custom  among  the  Creeks  for  their  unoccupied  lands  to  be  . 
taken  by  any  that  came  amonff  them,  as  emigrants,  the  Chikasaus  found  no 
obstacles  in  the  way  of  eetablii3iing  themselves  on  this  side  the  Mississippi. 
Where  they  first  established  themselves  is  unknown,  but  in  1770  they  were  a 
powerful  and  warlike  nation,  find  were  seated  upon  the  western  branches  of 
the  Mobile.  Tbe  tnbe  of  Yazoos  belonged  to  this  nation.  The  Chikasaus 
reside  in  Mississippi,  Kentucky,  and  Tennessee.  They  do  not  exceed  4900 
in  number. 

The  Seminoles  were  a  nation  made  up  similar  to  many  others,  and  chiefly 
of  Muskocees.  The  Creeks  called  them  Seminoles,  which  signified  tmldy 
because  they  had  estrangec^  themselves  from  their  former  country.  This 
nation  was  principally  seated,  40  years  ago,  upon  the  rivers  Apalochicola  and 
Flint,  and  had  a  large  town  on  Ualos  Bay,  on  the  west  side  of  East  Florida. 
Thev  now  reside  in  Florida,  a  scattered  renmant  of  about  1200. 

The  names  alone  of  the  diflferent  clans  or  tribes  of  these  natk>ns  would  fill 
Mveral  pages,  and  it  is  not  necessary  here  to  enumerate  them ;  we  shall  there- 
fore, after  some  general  observations,  pass  to  the  consideration  of  those  chiefk 
who  have  been  conspicuous. 

There  are  upon  tne  east  bank  of  the  Onkmulge,  near  its  confluence  with 
the  Ocone,  beautiful  fields,  extensively  known  as  tne  Oakmulge  fields ;  they 
are  upon  the  rich  low  lands  of  the  river,  and  upon  the  elevated  part  of  them 
are  yet  visible  remains  of  a  town.  These  fields  extend  20  miles  along  the  river. 
The  Creek  Indians  give  this  account  of  them,  namely,  that  here  was  the  place 
where  they  first  set  down  afler  crossing  the  Mississippi ;  that  their  journey 
from  the  west  had  been  attended  with  incredible  suflering,  and  that  they  were 
opposed  at  cveiy  step  by  various  hostile  bands  of  Indians,  and  that  on  reach- 


*  Dr.  Mor$f'»  Report. 

t^icnr. — **  At  soon  as  tbe  child  b  boro,  tbe  norfle  provides  a  cradle  or  wooden  case,  hol- 
lowed and  fashioned,  to  receive  tbe  iafimt.  lying  prostrate  on  its  bark,  that  part  of  tbe  csm 
wbere  the  bead  reposes,  being  fashioned  like  a  brick-mould.  In  this  portable  machine  Iha 
EtUe  bov  li  axed,  a  baf  of  sand  being  laxl  on  hit  forsfaead/'— Audrain,  515. 

t  New  Obeovery,  176. 
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m^  tins  place  they  fertHled  fhemBetres,  and  coaM  proceed  no  ftnrther,  and  at 
Imph  gained  ground  and  became  conqueroiv  in  their  turn. 

There  are  few  greater  curioeitiee  in  the  sooth,  dian  the  great  higfawsys  ot 
roads,  which,  50  vears  ago,  struck  the  traveller  wkh  surprise.  In  West  Florida 
they  are  stilt  easHV  traced  (or  near  50  miles  in  a  straight  line  upon  the  Oklo- 
koney  River.  All  history  is  silent  about  them ;  and  it  is  a  singular  fact  thai 
tlie  Indians  will  make  no  use  of  them,  but  studiously  make  their  paths  in  any 
other  direction.  * 

The  country  of  the  soudiem  Indians  has  sufiered  in  some  respects  as  much 
as  some  parts  of  South  America;  it  having  been  traversed  and  overrun  from 
time  to  time  by  bands  of  mercenary  whites.  In  the  year  1538,  Ferdinand  de 
S9t6j  with  a  commission  finom  the  Emperor  Chades  V.,  sailed  with  a  consid- 
erable fieet  for  America.  He  was  a  Portuguese  gentleman,  and  bad  been 
with  Pnarro  in  the  conquest  (as  it  is  c&iled)  of  Peru.  His  commission  con- 
stituted him  governor  of  Cuba  and  general  of  Florida,  f  Although  he  sailed 
fh)m  St  Lucar  in  1538,  he  did  not  land  in  Florida  t  until  May,  1539.  Widi 
obckit  1000  men,  213  of  whom  were  provided  with  horses,  he  undertook  the 
conquest  of  Florida  and  coumtriee  adjacent  After  cutting  their  way  in  vari- 
ous directions  through  numerous  tnbes  of  Indians,  traversing  nearly  1000 
miles  of  country,  losing  a  great  part  of  their  army,  their  general  died  upon 
the  banks  of  the  Mississippi,  and  the  survivors  were  obli^d  to  build  vessels 
in  which  to  descend  the  nver ;  which,  when  they  had  &ne,  they  sailed  for 
Mexico.  This  expedition  was  five  years  in  coming  to  nothing,  and  bringing 
rnin  upon  its  performers.  A  populous  Indian  town  at  this  tune  stood  at  or 
near  the  mouth  of  the  Mobile,  of  which  S6U)*8  army  had  possessed  themselves. 
Their  intercourse  with  the  Indians  was  at  first  friendly,  but  at  length  a  chief 
was  insuhed,  which  brought  on  hostilities.  A  battle  was  fought,  in  which,  it 
is  said,  2000  Indians  were  killed,  and  83  Spaniards. 

We  shall  not  attempt  here  to  go  more  into  detail  concerning  the  band  of 

•marauding  Spaniards  under  iSSofo,  as  it  will  answer  the  present  purpose  to 

observe,  that  what  has  just  been  related,  is  but  one  of  the  many  butcheries 

conmiitted  by  that  band ;  and,  moreover,  our  accounts  are  rather  indistinct 

upon  the  whole  afiair,  and  savor  much  of  exaggeration. 

The  French,  under  Rtni  de  Laudanniert^  s^ed  in  Florida  in  1564^  near 
where  Pensacola  was  since  buih.  The  Spaniards  claimed  the  country,  and 
hence  the  bloody  v^ars  which  followed.  This  first  settlement  of  the  French, 
projected  by  Aamiral  CoUgni,  was  soon  broken  up  by  the  Spaniards :  they, 
m  the  basest  and  most  savage  manner,  murdered  the  whole  colony.  A 
religions  war  at  this  period  distracted  the  French  nation,'  and  this  oudrage 
would  have  remained  unrevenged,  but  for  the  indignation  of  an  individnaL 
In  1567,  Dominioue  de  Gcwrges  sailed  to  Florida,  took  three  forts  fh»m  the 
Spaniards,  put  tne  men  to  the  sword,  and  han^  all  the  other  setders  he 
could  find.  ^  A  French  earrison  was  again  established,  but,  being  left  without 
protection,  was  soon  retaken  by  the  Spaniards,  who  remained  makers  of  the 
country  for  more  than  a  hundred  years.  | 

From  these  transactions  of  antiquity,  we  must  descend  to  times  nearer  oar 
own.  In  the  year  1730,  Sir  Alexander  Cumming  travelled  among  the  soutbera 
Indians,  and  from  whose  account  we  are  able  to  give  several  interesting  par- 
ticulars. At  this  period,  he  relates  that  the  Cherokee  nation  was  governed 
by  seven  Mother  Towns,  each  of  which  chose  a  kinj;  to  preside  over  tbem 
and  their  dependants.    He  was  elected  out  of  certahi  nmilies,  and  the  descent 

*  WiUiams's  W.  Florida,  SL 

t  Chaudon  de  Dtiandine,  Noaveau  Diet.  Historiqne.  art  Soto. 

X  "  So  called,  because  it  was  first  discovered  by  tne  Spaniards  on  Palme-Sunday,  or,  •< 
the  most  interpret,  Easter-day,  which  they  call  Pasqua  Florida,  and  not^  as  Theud  writeth, 
for  the  flourishing  verdure  thereof."  PurehoM,  169.  Modem  writers  of  discoveries  would  do 
tfOtter  were  the;^  to  look  more  to  the  sources  of  information. 

}  See  an  animated  account  of  these  bloody  affairs  in  Johucf^t  Life  of  Genera]  Oretm, 
i.  480,  &c. 

IDuuratz,  i.  1— S.  Juan  de  Orifaha  discovered  the  comjtnr  upon  the  Gulf  of  Mwdco  in 
8,  {Herrera,  ii.  199,)  and  some  report  that  he  carried  off  Indians  as  slaves.  (See  fWf- 
liams*t  Florida,  90.)  But  we  are  not  aware  that  the  fact  is  elsewhere  reeorded.  Herra^ 
UKMigh  very  minute,  does  not  nama  it    Purduu  (812)  agrees  with  him 
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was  regarded  only  on  the  mother's  side.  These  mofher  toums  were,  according 
to  Sir  JlUxandtTy  Taiiuassie,  Kettooab,  Ustenary,  Telliquo,  Estootowie,  Keyo- 
wee,  and  Noeyeoee.  Four  of  these  towns  were  without  kings  at  this  time, 
they  having  died.  Some  towns  had  princes,  as  our  autlior  calleit  tiiem; 
namely,  Tomasso,  one ;  Settecho,  one ;  Tassettchee,  one ;  Iwassee,  one ;  Te!- 
liquo,  two ;  Tannassie,  two ;  Cannostee,  one ;  Co  wee,  one. 

The  chief  Moytoy  was  called  emperor,  and  presided  over  the  seven  towns, 
in  1730.  His  resicfence  was  at  TeOiquo.  On  the  3  April,  this  year,  deputies 
flrom  all  parts  of  the  nation  met  at  Nequassie,  and  in  presence  of  Sir 
Akxantkr  Cwnming  and  12  other  Englishmen,  declared  Moytoy  emperor ;  he 
having  been  nominated  by  Sir  AUxandtr,*  The  nation  consented  to  receive 
Moytoy  as  their  king,  provided  he  was  held  accountable  to  Sir  Mtxander,  At 
the  ceremouy  of  declaring  Moytoy  king  or  emperor,  by  whose  order  Sir 
AUxandar  was  placed  in  a  chair,  himself  and  tlie  conjurers  standing  about 
him,  and  a  throng  of  warriors  **  stroked  him  with  13  eagles*  tails,  and  their 
singers  sung  from  morning  till  niffht"  After  this  was  done  with,  he  made  a 
speech  to  the  great  concourse  of  Inoians ;  in  which,  among  a  good  deal  besides, 
he  displayed  the  power  and  goodness  of  the  king  beyond  the  great  water ; 
and  ^  required  Moytoy  and  all  the  head  warriors  to  acknowledge  themselves 
dutiful  subjects  and  sons  to  King  George^  **  all  which  they  did  on  their  knees, 
calling  upon  every  thing  that  was  terrible  to  them  td  destroy  them,  and  that 
tbey  might  beconte  no  people,  if  they  violated  their  promise  and  obedience." 

The  next  day,  4  April,  "the  crown  was  brougnt  from  great  Tannassie^ 
which,  with  h\e  eagles'  tails  and  four  scalps  of  their  enemies,  Moytoy  pre- 
sented to  Sir  •^Uxamcr,  impowerin^  him  to  lay  the  same^  his  majesty's  feet* 
The  conjurers  were  well  pleased  with  the  English  baron,  and  told  him  they 
would  follow  all  his  directions.  "  That  when  he  lefl  them  they  would  still 
consider  him  as  present  in  the  person  of  Moytoy  of  Telliquo,  who  would 
punctually  do  what  he  had  bid."  Sir  Alexander  was  now  at  Tannassie,  400 
miles  from  Charleston,  according  to  his  reckoning,  and  had  but  15  days^to 
arrive  there  in,  to  go  for  England  in  the  Fox  man-of  war,  which  was  then  to 
sail.  He  therefore  asked  Moytoy  if  the  Indians  could  travel  there  in  so  short 
a  time  on  foot  The  chief  said  it  might  be  done,  and  that  he  would  have 
accompanied  him,  but  for  the  dangerous  illness  of  his  wife,  and  recjuested  him 
to  choose  such  aa  he  desired  from  among  his  people,  to  go  with  hmi.  f 

Accordingly,  Sir  Alexander  chose,  as  evidences  of  what  had  happened^ 
^agugta,  t  the  head  warrior  of  Tassetchie,  **  a  man  of  sreat  power  and 
interetit,  who  had  a  right  to  be  a  king,"  AttakuUakuUoj  and  OtassUe,  or  Otito- 
cUe,  a  third  warrior,  CoUannah^  a  fourth;  "and  from  Tannassie,  the  remotest 
town  of  the  country,  he  took  Clogoittah  and  Oxikanaekak,^  warriors."  About 
23  miles  from  Charleston  they  met  with  the  warrior  Otmakannomnej  a 
IHeod  of  these  chiefs,  "who  had  just  come  from  the  Kattarbe  nation,  and 
desired  to  go  along  with  his  countrymen,  to  which  Sir  Alexander  consented." 

Tbey  went  on  board  the  Fox,  a  man-of-war,  and  sailed  from  Charieston 
Bay  4  May,  and  arrived  at  Dover  5  June ;  thus  performing  a  passage  across 
the  Atlantic  in  a  month  and  a  day,  in  1730,  not  much  inferior  to  what  is  done 
Dow-a-days.    At  Dover  Sir  Alexander  "  took  post  to  London,  with  the  crown 

*  This  part  of  the  sentence  it  upoo  tbe  authority  ofa^good  writer,  {Hewatt,  Hist  Carolina, 
3. 6,)  bat  Sir  Alfxamder  does  not  say  quite  as  much  in  bis  accoont 

t  Moytoy  was  a  bitter  enemy  aAerwards.  In  1758  he  went  with  his  waniors  to  a  place 
called  Siaiiquo,  and  killed  several  whites,  without,  as  was  said,  any  provocation.  Hewattf 
u,  220. 

I  Or  KUagutta.  This  chief  was  one  of  tbe  tcnm,  as  will  appear  immediately  onward, 
although  Sir  AUxander^  in  his  communication,  does  not  name  him.  Neither  does  he  name 
AttahMatulloj  or  OuiassiU ;  yet  it  is  certain  they  were  both  in  En^and,  and  we  believe  at 
thb  time :  tbey  make  up  the  number  seven,  with  those  named  in  his  own  narrative.  That 
AttatuIlakuiU  was,  see  HeioaU,  ii.  221,  and  Wynne ^  ii.  280,  fi.  We  can  only  account  for  the 
blanks  in  the  narrative,  by  supposing  that  Sir  Alexander's  amanuensis  did  not  understand 
Mm,  (for  he  did  not  write  nimself,)  and  the  enumeration  of  the  chiefs  which  he  took  with  him, 
«•  wy  bkraderiaj^    Thus,  after  naming  one  only,  it  is  set  down,  "  and  ■ 

a  third  warrior/'  ^Le. 
.  4  Perhaps  Ockonostota,  who  was  called  tbe  great  warrior  of  tbe  Cherokee  natioa     HtwtM 
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of  the  Cherokee  nation,  leavinff  the  Indjans  behind  to  come  up  with  the  maa- 
of-war.  He  let  the  secretnry  of  state  immediatelv  know  that  he  had  full  power 
from  that  nation  to  lay  their  crown  at  his  majesty's  feet,  and  that  he  had  brought 
over  seven  Indian  chiefs,  as  an  evidence  of  the  truth.  His  majesty  was  gra- 
ciously pleased  to  order  Sir  ^Uxander  to  bring  in  his  people  to  the  installation, 
the  18th  of  June,  where  they  were  extremely  surprised  at  the  magnificence  of 
every  thing  about  them :  they  compared  the  king  and  queen  to  the  sun,  the 
princes  to  the  stars,  and  themselves  to  nothing.  On  the  TQd  of  June,  Sir 
ALtxander  was  introduced  to  his  majesty,  and  upon  his  knee,  in  presence  of 
the  court,  declared  the  fbll  power  he  bad  received,  the  Indian  chiefs  all 
kneeling  at  tlie  same  time,  as  a  testimony  of  their  submission  and  approbation, 
^ir  AUxand^  laid  the  crown  of  the  Cherokee  nation  at  his  majesty's  feet,  with 
the  ^\e  eagles'  tails,  as  an  emblem  of  his  majesty's  sovereignty,  and  four  scalps 
of  Indian  enemies ;  all  which  his  majesty  was  graciously  pleased  to  accept  ow* 

While  in  England,  they  made  a  treaty  with  the  king,  every  article  of  which 
was  accompanied,  on  his  part,  with  presents  of  some  sort  or  other :  such  as 
cloth,  guns,  vermilion,  hatchets,  knives,  &c  This  treaty  was  dated  at  White- 
hall^ 7  September,  1730,  and^from  it  we  get  the  names  of  the  seven  chiefi.  ft 
begins,  **  Whereas  you,  Scataousta  Oukah,  chief  of  the  town  of  Taaseta ; 
you,  ScALiLosKEN  Ketagusta  ;  you,  Tethtowe  ;  you,  Cloooittar  ;  you, 
CoLANNAH  ;  you,  Un.nacj^not  :  you,  Oucounacou,  have  been  deputed  by  the 
whole  nation  of  the  Cherokee  Indians,  to  come  to  Great  Britain,"*  &c.  After 
the  treaty  was  finished,  a  certified  copy  was  presented  to  the  chiefs  by  Sir 
Jilexander  Cumming ;  upon  which  Sktjagustah,  in  the  name  of  the  whole, 
made  the  followiuff  speech  : — 

^  We  are  come  hither  from  a  mountainous  place,  where  nothing  but  dark- 
ness is  to  be  found ;  but  we  are  now  in  a  place  where  there  is  light    There 
was  a  person  in  our  country,  he  ^ve  us  a  yellow  token  of  warlike  honor, 
which  is  left  with  Moytoy  of  Telhquo,  and  as  warriors  we  received  it.     He 
came  to  us  like  a  warrior  irom  you.    A  man  he  is ;  his  talk  is  upright,  and  the 
token  he  lefl  preserves  his  memory  among  us.    We  look  ufion  you  as  if  the 
great  king  were  present ;  we  love  you  as  representing  the  great  king.     We 
uiall  die  in  tlie  same  way  of  thinking.    The  crown  of  our  nation  is  different 
from  that  which  tlie  grc»t  King  George  wears,  and  from  that  we  saw  in  the 
tower.    But  to  us  it  is  all  one.    The  chain  of  friendship  shall  be  carried  to 
our  people.    We  look  upon  the  great  King  Gtorrt  as  the  sun,  and  as  our 
father,  and  upon  ourselves  as  his  children.    For  mough  we  are  red,  and  you 
are  white,  yet  our  hands  and  hearts  are  joined  together.    When  we  ^all  have 
acquainted  our  people  with  what  we  have  seen,  our  children  from  generation 
to  generation  will  always  remember  it    In  war  we  shall  alwavs  be  one  with 
you.    The  enemies  of  the  great  kine  shall  be  our  enemies,    ilis  people  and 
01UT9  shall  be  one,  and  shall  die  togemer.    We  came  hither  naked  and  poor  as 
the  wonns  of  the  earth,  but  you  have  every  thinff,  and  we  that  have  nothing 
must  love  you,  and  will  never  break  the  chain  of^friendship  which  is  between 
us.    Here  stands  the  governor  of  Carolina,  whom  we  know.f    This  small 
rope  \  we  show  you  is  all  that  we  have  to  bmd  our  slaves  with,  and  it  may  be 
broken^    But  have  iron  chains  for  yours.    However  if  we  catch  vour  slaves, 
we  win  bind  them  as  well  as  we  can,  and  deliver  them  to  our  friends,  and  take 
no  pay  for  it    We  have  looked  round  for  the  person  that  was  in  our  country 
^le  is  not  here :    However,  we  must  say  he  talked  uprightly  to  us,  and  we 
■hall  never  forget  him.    Your  white  people  may  verv  safely  buiM  houses  near 
ii&    We  shall  hurt  nothing  that  belongs  to  them,  mr  we  are  children  of  one 
fiuher,  the  great  king,  and  shall  live  and  die  together." 

When  Skyaji^uMmi  had  proceeded  thus  far,  he  laid  his  feathers  upon  a  table, 
and  closed  as  follows : — 

*  Report  of  the  Commissioners  (1796)  on  the  Affhin  of  Oeorgia,  p.  63.»If  AttakmUahJU 
were  among  these  chiefs,  he  went  under  another  name,  at  did  also  Outaeite.  See  a  few  ptifBf 
forward. 

t  There  was  at  this  time  no  governor,  thoofh  Robert  Johnson  was  nominally  soch.    In  J'TSf 
the  government  of  Carolina  was  delivered  to  toe  crown  of  England,  for  about  £17,000. 
«9fi  ^w  reappointed  in  1731. 

t  String  or  wampum,  probably. 
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"This  is  CNir  way  of  talking,  whieb  is  the  same  thing  to  us  as  your  letters  in 
the  book  are  to  you,  and  to  you.  beloved  men,  we  deliver  these  feathers  ia 
eonfirmation  of  all  we  have  said. 

In  October,  the  Indians  embarked  at  Portsmouth  with  Mr.  Jb^iMon,  the 
fovemor  of  Carolina,  for  their  own  country,  and  in  the  same  ship  in  which 
mej  went  over. 

Sk^ag%uiakf  or,  as  he  was  sometimes  called,  RttagitsUt^  ^  was  brother  of 
OwKvnnosMa^  or  the  neat  virairior,  and  also  chief  of  Chote.  Ue  lived  to  \m 
veiy  okl,  and  died  in  May,  1768. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

SettlemgiU  of  Carolina  and  Oeorgia — Tomochicbx  receives  the  En^isk — Ooee  to  Eng 
land  with  General  OgieihoTpe— Makes  a  speech  to  the  King' — His  death — 9^ar  with 
the  Spaniards — Outacitie — Malacbtt — Attakullakulla — Indians  murdered 
^Attakullakulla  prevents  retaliation  won  whites  in  his  power — Cherokee  War 
begins — Grovernor  Littleton's  expedition — Imprisons  their  Jnnhassadors — They  are 
massacred — Colonel  Montgomery  sent  against  them — Battle  near  Keowee^dkero^ 
kees  take  Fort  London — Sil6vcx — Saves  the  life  of  Colonel  Byrd — Colonel  Grant 
snbdues  the  CherokeeSj  and  they  make  peace  with  the  tehites — Culucco. 

The  presmnption  is  pretty  strongly  supported,  that  Sir  fFiaUer  RaUrh  visited 
ihe  southern  shores  of  North  America.  When  General  OgUthorpe  landed  hit 
Georgia,  in  1732,*  O.  S.,  and  communicated  to  the  Indians  the  contents  of  a< 
fofimal  of  Sir  fVaUex^s^  thev  seemed  to  have  a  tradition  of  him,  which  they  had 
londly  cherished ;  although,  if  the  person  they  met  were  Raleghy  a  hundred 
years  had  elapsed  since  he  was  there.  They  pointed  out  to  Mr.  Oglethorpe  a 
pbce  near  Yamacraw  bluff,  since  Charleston,  on  which  was  a  larse  mound, 
m  which  was  buried,  the^  said,  a  chief  who  had  talked  with  Sir  WcUkrHcdegh 
upon  that  spot  The  chief  had  requested  his  people  to  bury  him  there,  that 
the  place  nnght  be  kept  in  veneration. 

TOMOCHICHI  was  the  principal  chief,  or  Mico,  as  chiefs  were  called,  of  a 
small  band  of  Creeks  and  Yamasees,  who,  having  in  some  way  offended  their 
countrymen,  fled  their  country,  and  **  wandered  aSout  in  the  woods  some  time, 
until  about  173S,  when  they  begged  leave  of  this  government  to  sit  down  on 
the  high  land  of  Yamacraw,  on  the  south  side  of  Savannah  river,  at  or  near 
the  fAiSse  where  the  new  town  of  Savannah,  in  Georgia,  is  now  situated.*  f 
They  consisted  of  but  17  or  18  families,  and  their  first  chief  appears  to  have 
been  called  Bocachee.  Several  chief  men,  of  various  tribes,  came  to  welcome 
the  English,  immediately  after  their  arrival  ^  They  were  as  follows :  From 
the  tril^  of  Coweeta,  Yahan^lakee^  their  king,  or  mico ;  Easaboo^  their  warrior, 
the  son  of  Old-4nimy  lately  dead,  whom  the  Spaniards  called  emperor  of  the 
Creeks,  with  eight  men  and  two  women  attendants.  From  the  tribe  of  Cusse- 
tas,  CussetOj  their  mico ;  TakhiqiuUchiy  their  head  warrior,  with  four  attendants. 
From  the  tribe  of  Owseechejrs,  Ogeese^  the  mico,  or  war  king ;  ^eathlouth' 
ko  and  Ougackiy  two  chief  men,  vrith  three  attendants.  From  the  tribe  of 
Cheechaws,  OuthUleboa,  their  mico,  TUcndho-Vdukety  Figeer,  5oo/amtUa,  war 
captains,  with  three  attendants.  From  the  tribe  of  Echetas,  ChtUabeecke  and 
Robin,  two  war  captains,  f  the  latter  was  bred  among  the  English,)  with  four 
attendants.  From  the  trioe  of  Polachucolas,  Gitialtee^  their  head  warrior,  and 
Ave  attendants.  From  the  tribe  of  Oconas,  OueekackumpOj  called  by  the  Eng-^ 
lish  Long-king,  Kooivoo,  a  warrior.  From  the  tribe  of  Eufiiule,  Tomaumt,  head 
warrior,  and  ttiree  attendants. 

*  Maov  genilemen  in  EnjHaod  contributed,  in  vanous  ways,  this  year,  for  the  advancement 
•f  the  colony  ;  some  in  catlTe,  some  in  labor,  some-  in  provisions,  and  others  as  soldiers.  Tbd 
contribution  of  one  gentleman,  for  its  singularity,  shall  be  mentioned.  **  Mr.  Hume  gave  a 
•Sver  boat  and  spoon  for  the  first  child  bom  in  Cieorgia,  w|iich  being  bom  of  Mrs.  CtosCf  wera 
given  aeeordingly." — Commisaicnert'  Report  on  Oeorgia  J^aire,  p.  119. 

*  Report  of  the  Commisiioiien,  tU  emproy  U^  116.  U7. 
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^  The  TciHians  being  aH  sealed,  OueftodUiMo,  a  yferj  tall  old  roaa,  ftood, 
and  made  a  spescb,  which  waa  ioterpretad  by  Nr.  ffiggan  and  Mr.  Mumprom^ 
m  which  he  said  all  the  lands  to  the  soathwiund  of  Savannah  River  kwkmged 
to  the  Creeks.  He  said,  the  Indians  were  poo^but  the  same  Power  that  gave 
the  £nglish  breath,  gave  them  br^ith  also.  That  that  Power  had  given  the 
English  the  most  wisdom.  That,  as  they  had  come  to  instruct  them,  th^  should 
have  all  the  lands  which  they  did  not  use  themselvea.  That  this  was  not  only 
his  mind,  but  the  minds  of  tne  eicfat  towns  of  Creeks,  who  had,  aikr  conaul^- 
ioff  togeUier,  sent  some  of  their  chief  men  with  skina,  which  was  their  wealth. 
At  this  period  of  Oueekachm^*$  spoech,  some  of  the  chiefe  of  the  eurfat 
towns  brought  each  a  bundle  of  buck's  skins,  and  laid  them  down  before  Mr. 
OfUihorpt,  Then  the  chief  said,  **•  Tktit  mrt  ikt  hut  thing»  wt  pontsMy  btd  wt 
pvt  thtm  wiih  a  good  heart  I  thank  you  for  your  kindness  to  Tomochichi,  and 
ut  people.  Hetsmy  Ainfmon,  and,  Aough  he  was  banished  from  his  natUmy  he 
's  a  good  man  and  a  great  warr%9r,  tt  vsas  on  account  of  his  wisdom  andjusticCf 
hat  the  banished  men  diose  him  their  king,  1  hear  that  the  Cherokees  have 
kUled  some  EngUdimen.  ffjjf^  raddresahaig  Mr.  Og^lethorpe]  wiU  command  us, 
«9e  wiU  go  of^nnst  them  wm  aU  our  force,  hU  their  people,  and  destroy  tMr 

Wnen  Oueekadiumpa  had  done  speaking;  Tomochichi  drew  near  with  his 
men,  and,  after  making  a  low  bow,  said, — ^  was  a  banished  man,  and  I  came 
here  /Abr  and  helpless  to  look  for  good  landnearthe  tombs  <f  my  ancestors,  and 
when  you  came  to  this  pUux.  1  feared  you  would  drive  us  away ;  for  we  were  weak 
and  wanted  com,  Btd  you  confirmed  our  land  to  us,  and  gave  usfoodP  The 
other  chiefs  spoke  in  the  saLie  manner  as  Ouetkachumpa  had,  and  then  agreed 
upon  and  executed  an  amicat^  treaty. 

By  the  assistance  of  his  inter^^reter,  Maru  Musrrove,  General  OgjU&orpe  had 
been  able  to  draw  together,  at  oi  e  time,  50  chiefs  from  the  upper  and  lower 
Creek  towns,  and,  by  his  conciliatory  conduct,  had  secured  their  friendahipw 
He  next  resolved  to  take  a  deputation  of  them  to  England,  hoping  wliat  thev 
mi^ht  wimess  and  experience  there,  would  result  in  lasting  benefits  to  both 
their  nations  and  the  English.  Accordingly,  measures  having  been  taken  for 
the  furtherancei  of  this  project,  the  genenil  and  the  Indian  cniefs  embarked 
for  England,  in  the  Aldborough  man-of-war,  and  arrived  at  St  Hellena,  in 
the  Isle  of  Wight,  16  June,  1734.  The  ilames  of  the  Indians  were  Tomo- 
CBicHi,  Sbnawki,  his  consort,  and  Toonaxowi,  the  prince,  his  nephew; 
also  HiLLispiLLi,  a  war  captain,  and  Afakowtiki,  STiifALECHi,  Siirroucn, 
HiNeuiTHi,  and  Umphtchi,  five  other  chiefs,  with  their  interpreter. 

Immediately  after  their  arrival,  orders  were  given  for  prpparin|^  proper 
habits  for  them,  in  order  to  their  being  introduced  at  court.  This  havmg 
been  done.  Sir  Clement  Cotterd,  knight,  master  of  the  ceremonies,  was  sent, 
August  1,  with  three  of  the  king's  coaches,  drawn  by  sue  horses  each,  to  the 
Geor^a  office,  where  the  chiefs,  all  except  one,  were  taken  in  and  carried  to 
Kensington,  where  their  introduction  to  his  mi^esty.  King  George  IL,  took 
place.  The  one  left  at  the  Georgia  office  was  sick  with  the  small-pox,  of 
which  he  died  the  next  day.  Tomochichi,  after  presenting  the  king  wiih  sev- 
ecal  eagle's  feathers,  which  were  considered,  by  his  nation,  the  most  reapectfiil 
piesent  they  could  send,  delivered  the  following  speech  to  his  migesty : — 

**  This  day  I  see  the  majesty  of  your  ftu*.e,  the  greatness  of  your  house,  and 
the  number  of  your  people.  I  am  come  for  the  good  of  the  whole  iiaci<»i  of 
the  Creeks,  to  renew  the  peace  they  had  long  ago  made  with  the  E^fliah.  1 
am  come  over  in  my  oki  oays ;  and,  though  icannot  live  to  see  any  advantagi 
to  myself  I  am  come  for  the  good  of  tne  children  of  all  the,  nations  of  the 
Upper  and  Lower  Creeks,  that  they  may  be  instructed  in  the'  knowledge  of 
the  English.  These  are  the  feathers  of  the  eaf  le,  which  is  the  swiftest  of 
birds,  and  who  flieth  all  round  our  nations.  These  feathers  are  a  sign  of 
peace  in  our  land,  and  we  have  brought  them  over  to  leave  them  with  you, 
great  king,  as  a  sign  of  everlasting  peace.    O !  great  king,  whatsoever  words 

*  Hit  wife  was  ibe  bteq>raier.  accordiiir  (o  3tCaU,  i.  36,  who  was  a  half  broad  paaiad 
Jforv.  Ogiethorpt  first  parcbased  ber  firiendsbip  witb  presauto,  and  afterwards  allowed  bars 
•JauMued  pounds  a  year  for  ber  services.— CommunaiMw'  Report  an  Qoorgia  AJmrt, 
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fou  ibaH  my  unto  roe,  I  will  teO  tbMn  faithfidly  to  aU  the  kings  of  the  Creek 
natjooa."  llie  king's  answer,  tbou^  short,  was,  in  the  highest  degree,  con* 
ciliatory,  and  what  was  termed  graoioua* 

When  the  chiefe  were  introduced  at  court,  his  majeety  received  them  upoa 
his  throne,  in  the  presence  chamber,  attended  by  the  officers  of  state,  and  • 
numerous  court  They  were  introduced  by  the  Duke  of  Grqflon^  chamberlain 
of  bis  majesty's  household ;  and,  after  the  ceremonies,  they  returned  to  their 
afwrtroents,  at  the  Georgia  office. 

Their  first  care,  after  returning  ftosa  court,  was  to  inter  their  deceased 
companion,  which  was  aecordingty  done  with  great  ceremony  in  the  burial- 
ground  of  St.  John  the  Evangel^  Westminster,  according  to  the  custom  of 
the  ^Cherokee  Creeks,''  which  was  in  the  following  manner : — ** The  deceased 
being  sewedgpp  in  two  blankets,  with  one  deal  board  under  and  another  over 
him,  and  tied  down  with  a  cord,  was  placed  upon  a  bier,  and  carried  to  tfio 
place  of  interment  There  were  onW  present  at  the  time  of  his  being,  put  into 
the  grave,  King  Tomo^  and  some  of  the  chieft,  the  upper  church  warden  of 
the  parish,  and  the  grave  digger.  When  the  corpse  was  laid  in  the  earth,  tfaa 
elotfaes  of  the  deceased  were  thrown  into  the  grave ;  after  this  a  quanti^  of 
dass  beads  were  cast  in,  and  then  some  pieces  of  silver ;  the  custom  of  those 
uidians  being  to  bury  all  the  deceased's  effects  vnth  him." 

Although  we  have  the  names  of  all  the  chiefs  given  us  that  went  over  with 
Mr.  OgUthorpu  we  have  not  the  means  of  knowing  which  it  was  that  died. 
Indians  often  died  on  their  visits  to  Europe.  One  of  the  five  Iroquois  chieA 
died  in  England,  f  in  1710,  amd  of  his  name  too  we  are  ignorant 

Mr.  Of^dhorpt^M  chiefs,  after  having  been  showed  the  chief  curiosities  in 
and  about  London,  were  taken  to  Spithead,  where  the  English  fleet  lay,  that 
they  might  go  on  board  and  view  the  tremendous  ship  BrUannictj  ancf  some 
others  of  great  magnitude.  On  the  30  October,  1734,  a  little  past  noon,  they 
embarked  at  Gravesend,  on  board  the  Prince  of  Wales,  for  Georgia. 

Of  Tomikckichiy  who  was  the  most  prominent  character  among  them,  we 
have  yet  a  little  to  add.  He  lived  until  he  had  attained  his  97th  year,  and  died 
15  October,  1739,  five  years,  wanting  15  days,  after  he  sailed  from  England. 
He  resided,  at  the  time  of  his  death,  about  four  miles  from  Savannah.  He 
was  highly  beloved  by  the  English,  having  always  been  their  particuku'  fiiend, 
fought  for  them  in  vrar,  and  aided  thf  m  by  his  counsel  in  peace.  He  was 
aware  of  the  approach  of  death,  and  expressed  but  little  desire  to  live  longer, 
as  he  should  be  unable  to  aid  his  allies  any  more  against  the  Spaniards. 
For  Genera]  O^^eOuirpt  he  expressed  the  greatest  tenderness,  and  entreated 
the  Indians  to  mar  in  remembrance  the  kmdnesses  with  which  the  king  ^ 
England  bad  treated  him,  and  hoped  they  would  always  remain  his  subjects. 
Having  expressed  a  wish  that  bis  body  might  be  buried  among  the  English  in 
Savannah,  accordinfflv,  his  corpse  was  there  interred  in  Percival  Square,  with 
iniiitaiy  parade,  and  General  Of^fhorpt  ordered  a  pyramid  to  be  erected  over 
it,  with  an  appropriate  inscription.  | 

Thus  are  traced  the  first  steps  m  the  history  of  Georgia,  and  thus  did  every 
thing  promise  a  continuance  of  that  firiendship  so  well  begun  by  Generu 
O^fiihme.  Nothing  was  left  undone,  while  the  Creek  chieft  were  in  Eng-> 
Isnd,  to  impress  upon  their  minds  exalted  ideas  of  the  power  and  greamess  Si 
the  English  nation.  The  nobility  were  not  only « curious  to  see  them,  but 
entertained  them  at  their  tables  in  the  most  magnificent  style.  Multitudes 
flocked  around  them,  conferring  gifts  and  marks  m  respect  upon  them.  The 
king  allowed  them  £20  sterling  a  week,  during  their  stay,  and  it  was  computed 
that,  at  their  return  to  America,  they  brought  presents  to  the  amount  of  £400 
Merliitf.  After  remaining  in  England  four  months,  they  embarked  at  Grav«- 
•end  for  Georgia.  They  were  conveyed  to  the  place  of  embarkation  in  hli 
majestv's  carriages.  $ 

In  the  invasion  of  Georgia  by  the  Spaniards,  in  1743,  many  Indians  were 
drawn  into  the  controversy,  on  both  sides.  Toeanoeowi^  ]  or  Tooanohowif  a 
nephew  of  TomoMchii  was  shot  through  the  right  arm,  in  an  encounter  with 

*  Harria,  Yoyget.  f  Kalm*t  Travalf  in  America,  i.  SIC. 

t  M'CaU,  Hi^lkorgia,  1.  196,  197.  (  lb.  I  46,  |  Htrfit. 
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the  Spaniards,  bya  Spaniah  capCaiiL    JWmofcoifi  drnwbk  piattrf  with  fail  M 
haod,  and  shot  the  captain  through  the  head. 

Thus,  with  the  Spaniards  upon  one  hand,  and  the  English  upon  the  other 
and  the  French  in  the  midst  of  th^n,  the  Creeks  and  Cherokees  hecame  sub- 
ject to  every  possible  evil  to  which  die  caprice  of  those  several  nations  ^ve 
rise.  In  1723,  a  chief,  whose  name  we  find  in  writers  of  that  day,  ffbotowitois, 
Wboiotasatf^  H^ootoMitauj  Wroidamdow^  &c  is  staled  **'  Governor  of  the  Lower 
and  Middle  Settlements  of  the  Charikees."  He  is  presumed  to  be  the  same 
with  Otodie,  or  Otastitey  one  of  the  prisoners  above  enumerated^  and  from 
what  we  are  about  to  relate  of  him,  his  eminence  will  be  apparent.  In  1721^ 
Jhmof  Nicholson  went  over  as  governor  of  S.  Carolina,  who  was  said  to  have 
been  verr  siicceesilil  in  menacing  afiairs  with  the  Indians^  Soon  after  his 
•irivaL  the  Cherokees  despatched  messengers  to  Charleston  t^djust  some 
difficulties  which  had  for  some  time  existed ;  and,  not  long  after,  another  more 
ftiU  and  .complete  deputation  arrived.  Governor  NickoiUon  opened  the  council 
hw  a  long  speech  to  "•  ffootauiU,  King,  and  to  the  heads  of  the  Lower  and 
Middle  Settlements  of  the  Cherokee  Nations." 

In  the  course  of  his  speech,  he  observes,  that,  when  they  delivered  their 
acknowledgments  and  paid  their  submission  to  the  government,  **tbe  other 
day,"  they  had  made  mention  of  37  towns  that  had  sent  down  their  cbiefe  for 
that  purpose,  and  wished  to  be  satisfied  that  these  towns  fvere  represented, 
that  his  words  might  be  carried  to  all  their  inhabitants.  After  laymgr  much 
•tress  on  their  submission  and  respect  to  the  king  of  England,  he  speuLS  thus 
sensibly  upon  their  trading  with  the  whites,  which  at  the  same  time  discovera 
to  us  toe  origin  of  former  troubles. 

After  ordering  that  if  either  party  injured  the  other,  restitution  should  be 
made  by  the  aggressor,  he  says,  **'  Frequent  com  plaints  have  been  made  that 
your  people  have  often  broke  open  the  stores  belonging  to  our  traders,  and 
carry'd  away  their  goods ;  and  also  pillaged  severd  of  their  pa^Mcs,  when 
employed  and  entrusted  to  carry  them  up;  and  restitutk>n  has  never  been 
made,  which  are  great  fiiults :  We  dieretbre  recommend  to  you,  to  take  all 
possible  precautions  to  prevent  such  ill  practices  for  the  future,"  &c.  **  And  to 
prevent  any  injury  or  misunderstanding,  we  have  pass'd  a  law,  which  appoints 
commissioners  thiat  are  to  go  twice  a  year  to  the  Congaree,  or  Savana  garrison, 
to  hear  and  redress  all  grievances." 

"  ffbosataioU  beinst  a  man  in  great  esteem  amongst  you,  having  given  fn- 
qaent  testimonies  of  his  afifeotion  and  firm  adherence  to  this  ffovemmeot,  and 
being  appointed  king  over  you  by  the  former  governor  f  of  this  province ;  so 
I,  who  am  sent  immediately  from  his  m^esty,  having  the  same  regard  to  so 
deserving  a  man,  and  in  compliance  wim  your  own  request,  that  I  would 
constitute  proper  commanders  over  you,  do  now  declare  the  said  H'oowatasate^ 
your  leader  and  conunander  in  chief  over  all  the  lower  settlements  of  the 
Cherrokees,  and  give  him  a  commission  (or  that  office,  under  the  broad  setd 
of  this  hjs  Majesty's  province,"  &c  *^  I  expect  that  you,  f^'oomxUuaU^  do,  within 
•  month  after  your  return,  call  together  all  the  chief  men  in  your  district,  and 
that  ^ou  make  them  thoroughly  acquainted  with  what  I  now  say  to  you,  and 
require  of  you,  and  shall  give  directions,  that  aU  the  Englishmen  amongst  you 
shall  be  at  that  meeting.  That  your  ancient  government  may  be  restored,  I 
recommend  to  you  to  keep  your  young  men  in  that  duo  decorum  they  us*d  to 
be,"  &c  This  treaty  was  held  3  February,  1721,  O.  S.,  or  this  is  the  dale  to 
Governor  Mcholsorvs  speech ;  but  it  appears  by  our  account  that  it  was  the 
'  middle  of  March  before  the  Indian  deputies  left  Charleston. 

Although  there  were  events,  in  every  year,  of  importance,  yet,  in  ihis  plartj, 
we  shall  take  up  the  period  ruodered  more  meiuorable  by  the  distinguished 
ohieft 

•  Hewatt.  I.  298. 

t  James  moorty  who,  accordinr  lo  HevtaU  ^.  276),*  was  put  ipU>  office  in  opposition  to  ibc 
Mffular  course,  by  a  kmd  of  revolutionary  spirit.    See  Otdndronf  who  is  fer  more  partieolar, 
I.  t4».^Moort  was  elected  in  1701.    TTie  author  of  "  The  Briiish  Dominions/'  (142,)  sayi 
Ibe  Indians  were  cruelly  treated  during  bis  administration.    There  were  aevereJ  other  £oven 
itn^doM  mehiUom,  beside  Moore. 
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ATTAKULLAKULLA  and  OCKONOSTOTA.*  The  feme  of  CaroliM 
had,  in  175GL  drawn  a  multitude  of  Europeans  to  her  shores.  The  same  yean 
00  die  26  May,  Maxachtt,  attended  by  the  Wblf-Hng  and  the  Ottasee  chie^ 
with  about  90  others,  and  abore  a  hundred  of  their  people,  came  to  Cbarlestcm. 
They  were  met,  on  their  way,  by  a  troop  of  horsemen,  who  conducted  them  to 
the  town,  by  the  sovemor's  order,  in  great  state.  This  was  to  induce  them 
to  make  peace  and  remain  their  allies,  and,  to  this  end,  the  eovemor,  Qtermj 
made  a  very  pacific  speech,  in  the  Indian  manner.  MaUuStyj  who,  at  thit 
time,  seems  to  have  been  the  head  chief  among  the  Creeks,  presented  the 
fovemor  with  a  quantity  of  skins,  and  readily  consented  to  a  peace  with  the 
English ;  but,  in  regard  to  a  peace  with  the  Cherokees,  he  said,  that  was  a 
Blatter  of  grrat  moment,  and  he  must  deliberate  with  his  people,  before  he 
ooukl  give  an  answer.  The  Cherokees  were  already  under  the  protection  of 
the  English,  and  some  of  them  had,  not  long  before,  been  killed  by  the  Creeks^ 
ID  the  very  neighborhood  of  Charleston.  The  party  which  committed  thb 
eatrage  was  led  by  Malackty.  Notwithstanding,  a  cessation  of  hostilities  seems 
to  have  taken  place,  for  numbers  of  each  nation  joined  the  English  immediately 
after  the  capture  of  Oswego,  by  the  French,  in  1756.  The  Cherokees  are 
puticularly  niimed,  as  having  rendered  essential  service  in  the  expedition 
against  Fort  Duquesne ;  but  a  circumstance  happened,  while  those  warriori 
were  returning  home  from  that  expedition,  which  involved  them  in  an  imme- 
diate war  with  the  English,  in  whose  service  they  had  been  engaged.  Having 
lost  tbeir  horses,  and  being  worn  out  with  toil  and  fatigue,  on  coming  to  the 
frontiers  of  Virginia,  they  picked  up  several  of  those  animals,  which  belonged 
to  the  inhalHtants  of  the  places  through  which  they  travelled.  This,  Dr.  Ram- 
nofj  says,  was  the  cause  of  the  massacre  which  they  suffered  at  that  time. 
But  Mr.  AdaxTf  I  who  lived  then  among  the  Indians  in  those .  parts,  says, 
— ^  Several  companies  of  the  Cheerake,  who  joined  our  forces  under  (Jen. 
SUmwix,  at  the  unfortunate  Ohio,  affirmed  that  their  alienation  from  us  was 
because  they  were  confined  to  our  martial  arransement,  by  unjust  suspicion  of 
diero — ^were  very  much  contenmed,— 4md  half  starved  at  tne  main  camp : 
their  hearts  told  them,  therefore,  to  return  home,  as  fireemen  and  injured  allies, 
though  without  a  supply  of  provisions  This  they  did,  and  pinching  hunger 
ibrced  them  to  take  as  much  as  barely  supported  nature,  when  returning  to 
their  own  country.  In  their  journey,  the  Uerman  inhabitants,  without  any 
provocation,  killed,  in  cool  blood,  about  40  of  their  warriors,  in  different  places 
—though  each  party  was  imder  the  command  of  a  British  subject"  It  must 
be  remembered  that,  upon  Bmddocl^s  defeat,  Virginia  had  offered  a  reward 
fer  the  scalps  of  hostUe  Indians.  Here,  then,  was  an  inducement  for  remorse- 
less villains  to  murder,  and  it  was  impossible,  in  many  cases,  to  know  whether 
a  scalp  were  taken  from  a  friend  or  an  enemy.  Out  of  this,  then,  we  have  no 
hesitation  in  saying,  grew  the  excessive  calamities,  which  soon  after  distressed 
the  southern  provmces.  Forty  innocent  men,  and  friends,  too,  murdered  in 
cokl  blood  by  the  backwoodsmen  of  Virginia,  brought  on  a  war,  which  caused 
as  much  discress  and  misery  among  the  parties  engaged,  as  any  since  that 
tegioQ  of  country  was  planted  by  the  whites. 

At  one  place,  a  monster  entertained  a  party  of  Indians,  and  treated  them 
kindly,  whde,  at  the  same  time,  he  caused  a  gang  of  his  kindred  ruffians  to  lie 
in  ambush  where  they  virere  to  pass,  and,  wl^  they  arrived,  barbarously  shot 
them  down  to  a  man!  The  news  was  forthwith  carried  to  the  Cherokee 
nation,  and  the  efiect  of  it  upon  the  minds  of  the  warriors,  was  like  that  of 
electricity.  They  seized  their  tomahawks  and  war  clubs,  and,  but  for  the 
wisdom  of  MahdktkuUoy  would  have  murdered  several  Englishmen,  then  in 
their  country  upon  some  matters  respectin|^  a  treaty.  As  MakuUakuUa  was  a 
shief  sachem,  he  was  among  the  first  apprized  of  the  murders,  and  the  design 

*  OueonncMtotah,  Ouconnostota,  Ouconnostata,  ffywx.— Occonostota,  Ramsay.'^Atiah4- 
kkuUa  wu  generally  called  the  LUtie  mrpenttr. 

t  Hiflt.  South  Carolina,  i.  169. 

t  Hist.  Amer  Indians,  245.  That  the  Indians'  taking  horses  was  no  Metext  for  the  marden, 
tvea  at  the  time,  appears  evident.  "As  (says  Captain  AtCally  i.  2o7.)  the  horses  ia  tboas 
perts  ran  wild  in  the  woods,  it  was  customary,  both  among  the  Indians  and  white  people  on  the 
■onUers,  to  calcl  them  and  appropriate  them  to  tbeir  own  oae.'' 

2a 
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•f  renffeance.  He  therefore  goes  immedialely  to  them,  and  Infbnned  Atetn  of 
tfieir  oinger,  and  asaiflted  them  to  secrete  themselyes ;  then,  widiout  loea  of 
time,  he  assembled  his  warriors,  and  made  a  speech  to  them,  in  which  he 
inveighed,  with  great  bitterness,  against  the  murderous  English,  and  urged 
imm^iate  war  against  them ;  "  and  never  (said  he)  thaU  tKe  huAtkd  he  huned^ 
wM  Ihe  blood  of  our  coutdnfmen  he  aUmedfor,  hA  ttf  wA  (he  continued)  wM/t 
our  faiihy  or  the  Icuoi  of  hoepitalUyf  fry  imindng  our  handg  in  the  blood  of  thorn 
uho  are  now  in  our  power.  They  came  to  ui  in  the  confidence  <^  friendthp^  fMtik 
Mf  ^  toamipvm  to  ce:iif^eni  a  perpetual  aUianee  wiOi  ub.  Let  us  carry  ikem  back 
to  thew  own  settlements ;  conmict  than  safely  wUhin  (htir  cof^/Snes^  and*  tibem  take 
up  the  hatchet,  and  endeavor  to  exterminate  tne  whole  race  qfthemJ*  This  counsel 
was  adopted.  Before  commencing  hostilities,  however,  the  murderers  were 
demanded,  but  were  blindly  refill  them,  and  we  have  related  tiie  conse- 
quences. 

The  French,  it  was  said,  used  their  influence  to  enrage  the  Indians ;  but  if 
that  were  the  case,  we  should  not  deem  it  worth  naming,  as  it  appears  to  ui 
tliat  nothinff  more  could  be  necessary  to  inflame  them  than  the  horrid  out- 
rages of  which  we  have  spoken. 

It  appears  from  another  source,*  that  Governor  LAtUeton  was  met  at  Charles- 
ton by  a  deputation  of  32  Cherokee  chiefs,  among  whom  viras  Ockomosteta, 
who,  on  hearinff  of  the  warlike  movements  at  that  place,  had  set  out  to  vini 
-the  English,  and  if  possible  to  prevent  a  vrar  with  them.  For  althouffh  aonie 
of  their  young  wamors  had  committed  several  acts  of  violence,  yet  &e  great 
tN)dy  of  the  nation  were  friendly  towards  the  English,  and  desired  peace. 
But  instead  of  seizing  on  this  opportunity  of  treating  with  the  chieft,  ha 
tnsultinfflv  told  them,  ^That  he  would  soon  be  in  their  country,  where 
he  would  let  them  know  his  demands."  Ockonostota  began  to  speak  in 
reply,  **  but  the  governor  lieing  determined  that  nbthing  should  prevent  his 
nulitary  exfjedition,  declared  he  would  hear  no  talk  he  had  to  make,  neither 
in  vindication  of  his  nation,  nor  any  proposals  with  regard  to  peace."  Tlia 
Lieutenant-Grovemor  Bull  saw  the  bad  policy  of  this  step,  and  urged  the 
necessity  of  hearinff  what  Ockonostota,  the  Great  Warrior,  as  he  was  ealledi 
had  to  say,  and  setuing  their  dlfiiculties ;  but  this  flood  advice  had  no  efRwt 
on  Littleton,  and  he  marched  from  Charleston  in  October,  a  few  days  aflei; 
At  a  place  of  rendezvous,  about  140  miles  from  that  place,  his  force  amounted 
to  about  1400  men.  The  chieft,  by  order  of  the  governor,  had  marched  with 
the  army  to  this  place,  and,  although  burning  with  resentment  at  their  treaiment, 
yet  they  discovered  no  signs  of  discontent  When  the  army  was  about  to  march 
from  Congarees,  (this  being  their  place  of  rendezvous,)  the  cbie&  were  all  made 
prisoners,  and  under  guara  were  marched  to  Fort  Prince  George,  f 

Their  resentment  now  showed  itself;  **  stung  to  the  heart  by  such  base 
treatment"  they  cringed  in  sullen  silence,  and  we  mav  suppose  that  **  they 
■pent  their  time  in  concerting  plots  frir  obtaining  their  liberty,  and  satiafactioD 
lor  the  injuries  done  them."  | 

Being  now  at  Fort  Prince  George  with  his  arm^,  LkUeton  found  hiraself  in 
about  Uie  same  repute  with  his  own  men  as  with  the  injured  Indians;  he 
therefore  concluded  not  to  carry  his  conquests  any  fbrther  at  preaent,  but  to 
make  a  treaty,  and  retain  captive  Indians  enoujra  as  hostages  to  insure  its 
observance.  He  therefore  sent  a  messenger  to  MokullakuUa,  who  was  reck- 
oned the  wisest  man  in  the  nation,  or  the  best  friend  to  the  Enfflish,  request- 
ing him  to  come  to  Fort  George.  He  immediately  came ;  and  to  show  the 
English  he  vras  their  friend,  produced  a  Frmch  prisoner  whom  he  bad  just 
taken  in  an  expedition  against  that  nation,  and  whom  he  presented  to  €k>v- 
emor  LitUeion.  A  << congress"  vras  now  (about  18  December,  1759)  heU 
with  MakuUakuUa,  In  which  a  lonff  speech,  in  which  all  the  grievances  he 
could  think  of  were  enumerated  by  the  governor ;  after  which  the  chief 
nade  another,  in  which  he  promised  to  do  all  he  could  to  persuade  his  coun- 
trymen to  give  the  governor  the  satisfiiction  he  demanded ;  yet  he  aaki,  *  it 

•  Hetomttf  Hist  Carolina,  ii.  S16. 

t  This  fort  was  upon  the  Savannali  River,  near  the  CberolEee  towa  ealled  K( 

t  HetoaU,  HmL  Carolina,  u.  18. 
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would  nor  could  be  complied  with,  ai  they  bad  do  coercive  autboritVi 
I  over  aDOtber."  He  desired  that  some  of  the  chiefs  then  confined  might 
be  liberated  to  aid  him  in  restoring  tranquillity ;  and  accordingly  OckonoilottL 
fytoe^  chief  of  Keowee,  and  the  bead  warrior  of  Estatoe,  were  given  up,  ana 
two  Indians  were  taken  in  exchange  and  put  in  irons.  The  other  Cherokeea 
preoenty  observing  what  was  going  forward,  withdrew  into  the  woods,  and  .^ 
iakullaktUlaf  presuming  the  business  must  end  here,  withdrew  also.  It  had  been 
premised,  or  rather  demanded,  in  the  governor's  speech,  that  24  Indians,  who 
were  known  to  have  killed  white  peope,  should  be  given  into  bis  hands  to  be' 
put  to  death,  or  otherwise  disposed  oL  Two  onJy  had  been  delivered,  and  dm 
yet  remained  of  the  number  of  the  murderers,  in  their  own  native  forests. 

As  soon  as  LiUleUm  knew  of  MakuUakulU^i  departure,  be  sent  for  him,  and 
be  iuiiuediately  returned,  and  the  business  of  a  treaty  was  renewed,  and  on 
the  96  December,  1750,  it  was  signed  by 

Attakullakui^la,  Otassitk,  OcoifNOECA,  and 

OuCOlfNOSTOTA,  KiTAOUSTA,  KlU^CAMHOKEA. 

fiy  afticle  m.  of  the  trea^,*  it  was  agreed  that  23  chiefs,  (those  who  bad 
been  treacherously  seized,)  should  remain  as  bostaffes,  to  ensure  the  deliveiy 
of  tbe  like  number  of  murderers  to  the  English.  There  seems,  however,  to 
have  been  but  21  retained,  whose  names  we  are  able  to  ffive  below,  and  who, 
under  the  name  of  hostages,  were  thrown  into  a  dismal,  close  prison,  scarce 
large  enough  for  six  men,  where  they  remained  about  two  months,  and  were 
then  masarred,  as  in  the  sequel  we  shall  show:— 

Chetufhey  Ou$mtaUtnahf  TalUchttm&y  TkxUUahe,  QiMirroaatta^  Conntuaraiahf 
KaUtdoii  OtassiU  of  Watogo,  OusanoUtah  of  Jore,  KaUuUtah  of  Cowetchei 
Ckisquatalontj  Skiaguaia  of  Sticoe,  TanaestOy  WohaUkty  ffygahy  Oueahchutor' 
NoA,  Matldu,  Tmyy  TVUtoAoi,  SheUluloske,  and  Ckt8tie.\ 

Things  having  ueen  thus  settled,  Mr.  LiUUton  returned  to  Charleston,  where 
he  was  received  like  a  conqueror,  although  what  he  had  done,  it  will  appear^ 
was  worse  than  if  he  had  done  nothing. 

OdDonostota,  for  good  reason,  no  doubt,  entertained  a  deep-rooted  hatred 
against  Captain  CW^nore,  an  officer  of  the  garrison,  and  the  army  had  but  just 
1^  the  country,  when  it  was  found  that  he  was  hovering  about  the  garrison 
with  a  large  number  of  warriors.  But  it  was  uncertain,  for  some  time,  wheth* 
er  they  intended  to  attack  the  fort,  or  whether  they  wished  to  continue  near 
their  friends,  who  were  imprisoned  in  it  However,  it  is  said,  that,  by  soma 
means,  a  plan  was  concerteo  between  the  Indians  without  and  those  confined 
within  the  fort,  fbr  surprising  it  Be  this  as  it  may,  Ochonoitoia,  on  the  16 
February,  1760,  practised  the  following  wile  to  effect  the  object  Having 
placed  a  party  or  his  warriors  in  a  daiv  cane-brake  near  at  band,  be  sent  a 
squaw  to  the  garrison  to  invite  the  oonunander  to  come  out,  for  he  had  some* 
thing  of  importance  to  communicate  to  him.  Captain  Cobfmore  imprudently 
went  out,  accomnanied  by  two  of  his  officers,  and  Ockanottola  appeared  upon 
the  opposite  bank  of  the  Savannah,  with  a  baridle  in  bis  hand,  the  better  to 
conceal  his  intentions.  He  told  the  captain  he  was  going  to  Charleston  t<^ 
efil^  the  release  of  tNe  hostages,  and  requested  that  a  white  man  might 
accompany  him ;  and  that,  as  the  distance  was  great,  he  would  go  and  try  to 
catch  a  horse.  The  captain  nromised  him  a  guaiti,  and  hoped  he  would 
succeed  in  finding  a  horse.  UekonosUda  then  quicklv  turned  himself  about, 
and  swinging  his  bridle  thrice  over  his  head,  which  was  the  signal  to  his 
mi^n,  and  they  promptly  obeying  it,  about  30  guns  were  discharged  upon  the 
officers  at  the  same  moment  Captain  Cotymon  r^iceived  a  shot  in  bis  left 
breast,  fivm  which  be  died  in  two  or  three  days  after,  and  both  the  others 
were  wounded,  t    On  recovering  the  fort,  an  attempt  was  made  to  put  the 

*  It  it  printed  »t  length  in  the  British  Empire^  by  HuJdletUme  Wynne,  Esq.  ii.  S73-* 
277  i  an  mitbor  of  no  inconsiderable  merit  on  oar  aflairs. 

t  Several  of  these  St  were  of  the  number  who  had  been  in  England  hi  1790,  and  exeeated 
a  treaty  with  the  king,  as  has  been  before  suted,  and  as  will  be  seen  by  comparing  the  namcS 
above  with  those  named  in  the  treaty. 

t  **  Two  Indian  women  appealed  at  Keowee,  od  the  other  side  of  the  river.  Mr.  Dtturtw 
ooty  and  aecosting  them,  asked  what  news  f    Or/bnostota  joined  tbem,  pielendiiY  wmm 
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hostagw  in  iront.  An  Enriishman,  who  laid  hold  on  one  of  them  for  thit 
purpose,  was  stabbed  and  slain ;  and,  in  the  scuffle,  two  or  three  more  w&m 
wounded,  and  driven  out  of  the  place  of  confiuemeut.  Tiie  tragedy  in  the 
Ibrt  had  now  only  commenced ;  the  miserable  prisoners  had  repelled  their 
assassins  for  the  moment,  and,  doubdess,  hoped  for  deliverance  from  their 
-friends  without,  who  had  now  closely  besieged  the  place.  But,  unfortunately 
for  these  poor  wretches,  the  fort  was  too  strong  to  be  carried  by  their  arts  of  war, 
and  the  dastardly  whites  found  time  and  means  to  murder  their  victuiia,OBe  by 
one,  in  a  manner  too  horrible  to  relate.*  There  were  few  persons  ansong 
the  Cherokees  who  did  not  lose  a  friend  or  relation  by  this  massacre ;  and,  as 
one  man,  the  nation  took  up  the  hatchet,  and  desolations  quickly  folk>wed. 

Meanwhile,  singular  as  it  may  appear,  MakuUakuUa  remained  the  frot 
friend  of  the  whites,  and  used  ail  his  arts  to  induce  bis  countrymen  to  make 
peace.  But  it  was  in  vain  he  urged  them  to  consider  that  they  had  mora 
than  revenged  themselves ;  they  were  determined  to  carry  all  before  them. 
•iUakuUakuUa  was  now  an  okl  man,  and  had  become  much  attached  to  the 
English,  from  several  causes.  On  the  other  hand,  Ockonostota  was  a  stem 
warrior,  in  the  yigor  of  manhood,  and,  like  the  renowned  PonHaCj  was  deter- 
mined to  rid  his  country  of  his  barbarous  enemies. 

The  leaders  in  every  town  seized  the  hatchet,  telling  their  followers  that  the 
spirits  of  murdered  brothers  were  flying  around  them,  and  calling  out  for  yeiH 
seance.  All  sung  the  war-song,  and,  burning  with  impatience  to  imbrue  their 
hands  in  the  bl<M>d  of  their  enemies,  rushed  down  among  innocent  and  de- 
fenceless families  on  the  frontiers  of  Carolina,  where  men,  women,  and 
children^  without  distinction,  fell  a  sacrifice  to  their  merciless  fury.  Such 
of  the  whites  as  fled  to  the  woods,  and  escaped  the  seal  ping-knife,  perished 
with  hunger.  Every  day  brought  fresh  accounts  to  the  capital  of  their 
ravages  and  desolations.  But,  while  the  back  settlers  impatiently  looked  to 
their  governor  for  relief,  the  small-pox  raged  to  such  a  degree  in  to%vn,  thit 
few  of  the  militia  could  be  prevailed  on  to  leave  their  distressed  fiimilies  to 
ferve  the  public  In  this  extremity,  an  express  was  sent  to  General  ,^mhenif 
the  commander-in-chief  in  America,  for  assistance,  in  terms  too  pressing  to 
be  denied.  Accordingly,  he  ordered  a  battalion  of  Highlanders,  and  lour 
companies  of  Jloyal  Scots,t  under  the  command  of  Colonel  Montgomery^ 
afterwards  Earl  EgHnton,  to  embark  at  New  York  for  Carolma.  In  tM 
mean  time,  IMUetoriy  having  been  appointed  governor  of  Jamaica,  }fUUam 
BuU  succeeded  him ;  a  change  much  to  the  advantage  of  the  province. 

Colonel  MorUgamery  arrived  in  Carolina  towards  the  end  of  April,  to  the 
nreat  joy  of  the  |ieopIe,  who  had  taken  measures  to  coi>perate  with  him  to  the 
best  advantage;  but,  as  the  conquest  of  Canada  was  the  grand  object  now, 
General  Amherst  had  ordered  Colonel  Mantgomenf  to  strike  a  sudden  blow  for 
the  relief  of  the  Carolinians,  and  then  to  return  to  head-quarters  at  Albany, 
without  loss  of  time ;  and  we  haye  scarce  an  example  in  military  history, 
where  an  ofiicer  fulfllled  his  commission  with  greater  promptitude.  He  soon 
ailer  rendezvoused  at  the  Congarees ;  and,  being  joined  by  many  gentlemen 
of  distinction  as  volunteers,  besides  the  principal  strength  of  the  country,  he 
marched  for  the  heart  of  the  Cherokee  country.  4Alter  reaching  a  place 
called  Twelve  Mile  River,  he  encamped  upon  advantageous  ground,  and 
marched  with  a  party  to  surprise  Estatoe,  about  20  miles  from  his  carnp.  In 
the  way,  he  took  Little  Keowee,  and  put  every  man  to  the  sword.  Estatoe 
he  found  abandoned,  except  by  a  fow  that  could  not  escape,  and  it  was 
reduced  to  ashes,  as  was  Sugar  Town,  and  every  other  settlement  in  the 
lower  nation.    About  60  Indians  were  killed,  and  40  taken  prisoners;  but  the 

natters  of  business  ;  he  drew  from  the  fort  several  of  the  officers  to  couverse  with  tbem."— ' 
Jiaywood'$  Hist.  Tennessee,  90. 

*  *'  A  bottle  of  poison  was  found  with  one  of  the  dead  hostages,  probably  intended  to  be 
dropped  into  the  well }  and  several  tomahawks  were  found  buried  in  the  earth/'  Haywood^ 
Hist.  Tennessee,  90.— Any  stories  would  gain  credence  among  the  whites,  which  weal  to 
make  the  Indians  as  bad  as  themselves.     Whether  the  botde  spoken  of  contained  poisoo, 


Day  be  questioned }  and,  if  it  did,  it  may  be  reasonably  doubted  whether  the  Indians  knew 
aav  thing  about  it. 

1 1  am  following  Hevratt,  but  th^  Ammal  RtfUter,  iii.  6t.  sayr  " * '  '''  »*--^*— -■ 

•rs,  a  battalioii  of  Royal  Americans,  a  body  oTgreiiadiert/^  Uc, 
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warriore  bad  ceoerally  escaped  to  the  mountaina  and  deserts.  Thus  far,  the 
mnpeign  bad  been  prosperous  with  the  whites,  but  three  or  four  men  having 
been  killed ;  but  it  had  no  other  effect  upon  the  Indians  than  to  increase  their 
»«e. 

Meanwhile,  Fort  Prince  George  had  hem  closely  invested,  and  Colonel 
Mon^^omtry  marched  to  its  relie£  From  this  place,  two  friendlv  chiefs 
were  despatched  to  the  middle  settlements,  to  offer  peace  to  the  people  there, 
sad  orders  were  sent  to  those  in  command  at  Fort  Loudon,  to  use  means 
to  bring  about  an  accommodation  with  the  Upper  Towns ;  but  the  Indians 
would  not  bear  to  any  terms,  and  Colonel  Montgomery  was  constrained  to 
march  again  to  find  the  enemy.  He  had  now  the  most  difficult  part  of  lus 
service  to  perform.  The  country  through  which  he  had  to  march  was 
covered  by  dark  thickets,  numerous  deep  ravines,  and  high  river  banks: 
where  a  small  number  of  men  migfat  distress  and  wear  out  the  best  appointed 
srmy. 

Having  arrived  within  five  miles  of  Etchoe,  the  nearest  town  of  the  middle 
settlements,  the  army  was  attacked  on  the  27  June,  in  a  most  advantageous 
place  for  the  attacking  party.  It  was  a  low  valley,  in  which  the  bushes  were 
so  thick,  that  the  soldiers  could  see  scarcely  three  yards  before  them ;  and  in 
the  bottom  of  this  valley  flowed  a  muddy  river,  with  steep  clay  banks. 
Through  this  place  the  army  must  march.  Kightly  judging  the  enemy  bad 
not  oniuted  so  important  a  pass.  Colonel  Montgomery  ordered  out  a  company 
of  rangers,  under  Captain  Morrison^  to  enter  the  ravine  and  make  discovery. 
No  sooner  had  he  entered  it,  but  the  fierce  war-whoop  was  raised,  and  the 
Indians  darted  firom  covert  to  covert,  at  the  same  time  firing  upon  the  whites. 
Captain  Morrison  was  immediately  shot  down,  and  his  men  closely  engaged ; 
but,  being  without  delay  supported  by  the  infantry  and  grenadiers,  they  were 
able  to  maintain  their  ground,  and  the  battle  became  obstinate ;  nor  could  the 
Indians  be  dislodged,  until  near  an  hour  of  hard  fighting.  In  the  mean  time, 
the  Royal  Scots  took  possession  of  a  place  between  the  Incfians  and  a  risincr 
ground  on  their  right,  while  the  Highlanders  sustained  the  light  infantry  and 
grenadiers  on  the  left  As  the  left  became  too  warm  for  them,  and  not  well 
understanding  the  position  of  the  Royal  Scots,  the  Indians,  in  their  retreat, 
fell  in  with  them,  and  were  sharply  encountered ;  but  they  soon  effected  their 
retreat  to  a  bill,  and  could  no  more  be  iHrought  to  action.  In  this  fight,  96  of 
the  whites  were  kilted  and  wounded,  of  whom  20  were  of  the  former  num- 
ber.   Of  the  Cherokees,  40  were  said  to  have  been  kiUed. 

The  Indians  had  now  been  driven  from  one  ravine,  with  a  small  loss ;  but 
Colonel  Montgomery  was  in  no  condition  to  pursue  his  advantage  farther,  and 
be  therefore,  after  destroying  so  much  of  his  provisions  as  would  afiford 
horses  for  the  wounded,  he^eak  his  retreat  out  of  the  Indian  country,  and,  in 
obedience  to  his  commission,  soon  after  returned  to  New  York ;  not,  how- 
ever, without  leaving  400  men  for  the  security  of  the  province.  But  it  was 
soon  seen,  that  what  had  ^et  been  done  only  increased  the  rage  of  the 
Indians,  and  then*  depredation  continued  at  the  very  heels  of  the  retreating 
army.  They  immediately  cut  off  all  communication  with  Fort  Loudon, 
which  was  garrisoned  with  200  men.*  Ockonosiota,  with  his  numerous 
warriors,  kept  strict  watch,  insomuch  that  there  was  no  means  of  escape.  At 
length,  the  garrison  having  miserably  subsisted,  for  some  time,  upon  poor 
fiunished  horses,  dogs,  &C.,  man^  of  them  became  resolved  to  throw  them- 
selves into  the  power  of  the  Indians,  wishing  rather  to  die  by  their  hands, 
than  miserably  to  perish  within  their  fordress.  Captain  Steuarty  an  officer 
among  them,  was  well  known  to  the  Indians,  and  poeet^ssed  great  address  and 
sagacity.  He  resolved,  at  this  crisis,  to  repair  to  Chote,  the  residence  of 
OckonoatotOf  and  make  overtures  for  the  surrender  of  the  garrison.  He, 
accordingly,  efi^ted  his  object,  and  returned  with  articles  of  capitulation 
agreed  upon.  Besides  the  names  of  OchonoBtota  and  Paul  Demere^  the 
commander  of  the  garrison,  the  name  of  another  chief  was  to  the  articles^ 
called  Cunigaeatgoae,    The  articles  stipulated,  that  the  garrison  should  march 

* 

*  The  Cherokees  were  now  toppnted  t^  mnnber  3000  warrion,  and  it  was  daily  expectad 
Ihtt  the  Chockuws  were  about  to  join  them. 

32» 
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out  with  their  arrra  and  dnimfl,  each  soldier  iMmng  ae  much  powder  ead  faifl 
■•  hie  officers  should  think  neeessuryy  sad  that  ^aej  shouJd  imiurch  fci  Vvgiuii 
viunoleeted. 

Accordingly,  on  7  August,  1760,  the  EUidish  took  up  their  march  for  F<«t 
Prince  GecH*^.  They  had  proceeded  but  wDout  15  miles,  when  they  encamp- 
ed, for  the  night,  upon  a  small  plain  near  Taliquo.  They  were  accompanied 
thus  far  by  OckonoHoia  in  person,  and  many  others,  in  a  friendly  manner, 
but  at  night  they  withdrew  without  giving  any  notice.  The  army  was  not 
molested  during  the  night,  but,  at  dawn  of  day,  a  sentinel  came  running  into 
camp  with  the  information  that  a  host  of  Indians  were  creeping  up  to  surround 
^m.  Captain  Demen  had  scarce  tiibe  to  rall^,  belbre  the  Indians  broke  into 
bis  camp  with  great  Airy.  The  poor  emaciated  soldiers  made  but  feeMe 
resistance.  Thirty  of  their  number  fell  in  the  first  onset,  among  whom  was 
their  captain.  Those  that  were  aUe,  endeavored  to  save  themselves  by  flight, 
and  others  surrendered  themselves  upon  the  place.  This  massacre,  it  will  not 
be  fbr^tten,  was  in  retaliation  for  that  of  the  nostages  already  related.  Among 
the  prisoners  was  Captain  SUuart  They  were  conducted  to  Fort  Loudon, 
which  now  became  OchmosltMs  headquarters. 

MahdlakuUOj  learning  that  his  fHend  Sieuaii  was  among  the  captives,  pro- 
ceeded immediately  to  Fort  Loudon,  where  he  ransomed  him  at  the  expense 
}f  all  the  property  be  could  command,  and  took  ctfe  of  him  with  the  gi^eotest 
jendemesB  and  anection. 

The  restless  Ockonostota  next  resolved  to  mvest  Fort  Prince  George.  He 
was  induced  to  undertake  that  project,  as  fbrtune  bad  thrown  in  his  way  some 
of  the  nieiins  for  such  an  undertaking,  hitherto  beyond  his  reach.  Beibfe 
abdicating  Fort  Loudon,  the  English  End  hid  in  the  ground  several  bags  of 
powder.  This  his  men  had  found.  Several  cannon  had  also  been  left  behind, 
and  he  designed  to  force  his  English  prisoners  to  get  them  through  the  woodi^ 
and  manage  tliem  in  the  attack  upon  Fort  Prince  George.  But  AOahJtm-' 
kuUa  defeated  these  operations,  by  assistinff  Captain  SUtutrl  to  escape.  He 
even  accompanied  him  to  the  English  setdemeDts,  and  returned  loaded  with 
jw^sents. 

The  French  were  said  to  have  had  their  emiassries  busU^  employed  in  spir- 
iting on  the  Indians.  One,  named  LewU  LaUnac^  an  officer,  is  partieulaify 
mentioned.  He  persuaded  them  that  the  English  had  nothing  less  in  view 
than  their  total  extermination,  and,  flimishinff  5iem  with  arms  and  ammuni- 
tion, urged  them  to  war.  At  a  great  council  of  the  nation,  after  brandishing 
bis  hatchet,  he  struck  it  into  a  log  of  wood,  calling  out,  **'  Who  %$  ikt  tium  Qud 
tM  take  this  npfor  the  king  ofFtanet^^ 

8  A  LOU  E  or  Sil6ubb,  a  young  warrior  of  Estotoe,  instantly  laid  hold  of  it, 
and  cried  out,  **  /  am  for  war.  Tlie  ipiriii  ofowr  brothers  who  have  been  riain, 
•till  call  upon  us  to  avenge  their  death.  If e  is  no  better  than  a  woman  that 
leftises  to  follow  me."  Others  yreTe  not  wanting  to  Ibllow  his  example,  and 
the  war  continued. 

SUduee  was  a  Cherokee  chief^  and  was  ihtroduoed  bv  Mr.  Jefferson,  to  Hlus- 
mte  the  observation  in  his  Notes  on  Virginia,  that  the  Indian  **  is  affectionate 
to  his  children,  careful  of  them,  and  indulgent  in  the  extreme ;  that  his  afiec- 
tlons  comprehend  his  other  connections,  weakening,  as  with  us,  firom  circle  to 
circle^  as  they  recede  from  the  centre  ;  that  his  friendships  are  strong  and 
ftithful  to  the  uttermost  extremity."  **  A  remarkable  instance  of  tliia  apfmred 
in  the  case  of  the  late  Col.  Byrd,*  who  was  sent  to  the  Cherokee  nation  to 
transact  some  huRinoss  with  them.  It  happened  that  some  of  our  dieorderiv 
/  people  had  just  killed  one  or  two  of  that  nation.    It  was  therefore  proposed 

m  the  council  of  the  Cherokees,  that  Col.  Byrd  sfaouki  be  put  to  death,  in 
revenge  for  the  loss  of  their  countrymen.  Among  them  was  a  chief  called 
SUbuee,  who,  on  some  former  occask>n,  had  contracted  on  acquaintance  and 
friendship  with  CoL  Byrd.  He  came  to  him  evenr  night  in  his  tent,  and  told 
him  not  to  be  aftitid,  they  ^ould  not  kill  him.    Aner  many  days'  deliberatiQa, 


•  Perhaps  the  same  mentioned  by  Oldmixm,  (i.  283^)  who,  in  spcakinf^  of  ihe  ludian  pow. 
wows,  says,  "  one  very  lately  conjured  a  shower  of  ram  for  Col.  nynP$  plantation  in  riine  of 
droDth^  for  two  bottles  of  rum ;^  and  our  aoUior  sayi  ha  sboold  um,  Inve  beUewd,  bad  Iw  nol 
fcund  It  in  ao  autbor  who  was  oa  the  spot ! 
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ttowoTor,  tfie  determination  wis,  contnorf  to  SSUuet^i  expeetatioD,  that  Byra 
•hookl  be  put  to  death,  and  aome  warriors  were  despatched  as  execntionenL 
SiUuee  attended  them ;  and  when  they  entered  the  tent,  he  threw  himself 
between  them  and  Byrd,  and  said  to  the  warriors,  *  This  man  is  my  friend : 

ShnyougdaihimyoumusikiUme!*  On  which  they  returned,  and  the  coub- 
respected  the  principle  so  much,  as  to  recede  from  their  determination.'' 

A  more  impolitic  and  barbarous  measure,  perhaps,  never  entered  the  heart 
of  man,  than  that  of  offering  a  reward  for  human  scalps.  This  was  done  by 
Virginia,  as  we  have  before  related.  It  is  true  the  government  of  Virginia  was 
not  alone  in  this  criminal  business,  but  that  betters  not  her  case.  The  door  of 
enormity  being  thus  opened,  it  was  easy  to  have  foreseen,  that  many  men  upon 
the  frontiers,  **  of  bad  lives  and  worse  principles,''  says  an  intelligent  writer,* 
stood  ready  to  step  in.  As  the  event  proved,  manv  friendly  Indians  were 
murdered,  and  the  government  defrauded.  It  was  at  the  news  of  a  murder  of 
this  description  that  Colonel  Bwrd  was  seized. 

Such  was  the  condition  of  the  country,  that  a  second  application  was  made 
to  General  Amherst  for  aid,  and  he  promiHly  afforded  it  Colonel  James  (hrud 
arrived  there  early  in  1761,  and  not  long  after  took  the  field  with  a  fbree  of 
English  and  Indians,  amounting  to  about  2600  inen.f  He  traversed  the  Cher- 
okee country,  and  subdued  that  people  in  a  hard-fought  battle,  near  the  same 
place  where  Colonel  Mtmtgomegf  was  attacked  the  year  before.  It  lasted 
about  three  hours,  in  which  about  60  whites  were  killed  and  wounded.  The 
loss  of  the  Indians  was  unknown.  Colonel  Qranl  ordered  his  dead  to  be  sunk 
in  the  river,  that  the  Indians  miffht  not  find  them,  to  practise  upon  them  their 
barbarities.  He  then  proceeds  to  the  destruction  of^  their  towns,  15  in  num- 
ber, which  he  accomplished  without  molestation.  |  Peace  was  at  last  effected 
bv  the  mediation  of^  AttakuUakuUa.  This  chiefs  residence  was  upon  the 
Tennessee  or  Cherokee  River,  at  what  was  called  the  OverhiU  Towns.  In  1773; 
when  the  learned  traveller,  Bartramj  travelled  into  the  Cherokee  country,  he 
met  the  old  chief  on  his  way  to  Charleston ;  of  which  circumstance  he  speaks 
thus  in  his  Travels : — **  Soon  after  crossing  this  large  branch  of  the  Tanase,  1 
observed  descending  the  heights,  at  some  distance,  a  company  of  Indians,  all 
well  mounted  on  horseback.  They  came  rapidly  fbrward ;  on  their  nearer 
approach,  I  observed  a  chief  at  the  head  of  the  caravan,  and  apprehending  him 
to  bep  the  lAttU'CarpenUr,  emperor  or  grand  chief  of  the  Cnerokees,  as  they 
eame  up,  I  turned  off  from  the  path  to  make  way,  in  token  of  respect,  which 
compliment  was  accepted,  and  mtefult^  and  magnanimously  returned ;  for 
his  highness,  with  a  gracious  and  cheerflil  smile,  came  up  to  me,  and  clapping 
his  hand  on  his  breast,  offered  it  to  me,  saving,  I  am  Ata-ad-cuUa,  and  heartily 
shook  hands  with  me,  and  asked  me  if  I  knew  it ;  J  answered,  that  the  good 
spirit  who  goes  before  me  spoke  to  me,  and  said,  that  is  the  great  •^-cuf-cuKo.'' 
Mr.  Bartram  added,  that  he  was  of  Pennsylvania,  and  though  that  was  a  great 
way  off,  yet  the  name  of  MakuttakuUa  was  dear  to  his  white  brothers  of 
Pennsylvania.  The  chief  then  asked  him  if  he  came  directly  from  CharlestoOy 
and  if  his  fHend  **John  Stewart  were  welL"  Mr.  Bartram  said  he  saw  him 
lately,  and  that  he  was  well.  This  was^  probably,  the  same  person  vi^om 
MakuUakuUa  had  assisted  to  make  an  escape,  as  we  have  just  related. 

In  carrying  out  the  history  of  the  two  chieft,  MakuUakuUa  and  Odbonastata, 
we  have  onutted  to  notice  Chtucco,  better  known  by  the  name  of  the  Long* 
warrior,  kinf  or  mico  of  the  Seminoles.  He  went  out  with  Cokmel  Montgom* 
enfy  and  rendered  him  essential  service  in  his  unsuccessful  expedition,  of  initeh 
we  have  spoken.  A  hu^  band  of  Creeks  accompanied  him,  and  there  is  but 
little  doubt,  if  it  had  not  been  fbr  him  and  his  warriors,  few  of  the  Englirii 
Would  have  returned  to  their  fiiends.  But,  as  usual,  the  English  leader,  in  hit 
time,  had  all  the  honor  of  successfhlly  encotmtering  many  difficulties,  and 
■"^turning  with  his  own  life  and  many  of  his  men's.  It  was  by  the  aid  of 
^ueeo,  that  the  army  escaped  ambush  after  ambush,  destroyed  tnany  of  tiie 
Cherokee  villages,  and  finalry  his  warriors  covered  its  retreat  out  of  one  of  the 
most  dangerous  countries  through  which  an  army  could  pass.  Long-warrior 
^^  what  the  New  England  Indians  termed  a  great  powwow.    That  he  was 

*  Doctor  Apho^.  i  HtwtdL         t  Ammtd  RegUier,  \w,  SB  \  HmaU,  vL  tlB^^t 
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•  man  possening  a  good  mfod,  mAjr  ftiriy  be  infemd  fttNn  hit  ability  to 
withMaiid  the  temptation  of  intojacatkig  fiquora.  He  bad  been  known  to 
remain  sober,  when  all  his  tribe,  and  many  whites  among  them,  had  all  been 
wallowing  in  the  mire  of  drunkeimess  toother.  In  the  year  1773,  at  tha 
liead  of  about  40  warriors,  he  marched  agamst  the  Chocktaws  of  West  Flor- 
kla.  What  was  the  issue  of  this  expedition  we  have  not  learned.  We  maf 
fanre  again  occasion  to  notice  Chlueeo, 


CHAPTER  V. 

MoircAcnTAFS,  lh€  Yazoo^Jfarratwe  rfkis  adomtures  to  the  Paeyie  Oesan — Ghaitd- 
•UK,  chief  of  the  yatekex — Receives  great  nijustiee  from  the  French — Concerts  their 
dtttruetion — TWi  French  are  ntt  cff—War  tnth  them — The  MUehez  destroyed  m  thsir 
turn — Great-mortar — M^Gilliyrat — His  birth  and  education — Visits  Jfew  York 
— Troubles  of  his  nation — His  death — ^Tamb-ung — Mad-doo. 

MONCACHTAPE  was  a  Yazoo,  whose  name  signified,  in  die  language  of 
that  nation,  kiUer  of  pain  and  fatigue,  Ho#  well  he  deserved  this  name,  the 
sequel  will  unfoliL  He  was  weU  known  to  the  historian  Du  Pratz,  aboot 
1760,  and  it  was  owing  to  his  singular  ^ood  intelligence,  that  that  traveller 
was  able  to  add  much  valuable  information  to  his  work.  **  This  man  (says 
Du  Pratz*)  was  remarkable  for  his  solid  understanding  and  elevation  of 
sentiment ;  and  I  may  justly  compare  him  to  those  first  Grreeks,  who  travelled 
chiefly  into  the  east,  to  examine  tne  manners  and  cnstoms  of  diflferent  nations, 
and  to  communicate  to  their  fellow  citizens,  upon  their  return,  the  knowledge 
which  they  had  acquired."  He  was  known  to  the  French  by  the  name  of  the 
hUerprdert  as  he  could  communicate  with  several  other  nations,  having  gained 
a  knowledge  of  their  languages.  Monsieur  Du  PraJtz  used  great  endcavon 
among  the  nations  upon  the  Mississippi,  to  learn  their  oriffin,  or  from  whence 
they  came;  and  observes  concerning  it,  *<AJ1  that  I  could  learn  from  them 
was,  that  they  came  from  between  the  north  and  the  sun-setting ;  and  thii 
account  they  uniformly  adhere  to,  whenever  the^  give  any  account  of  their 
origin.**  This  was  unsatisfactory  to  him,  and  in  his  exertions  to  find  some  one 
that  could  inform  him  better,  he  met  with  Moncachtape.  The  following  is  the 
result  of  his  communications  in  his  own  words : — 

**  I  had  lost  my  wife,  and  all  the  children  whom  I  had  by  her,  when  I 
undertook  my  journey  towards  the  sun-rising.     I  set  out  from  my  village 
contrary  to  the  mclination  of  all  my  relations,  and  went  first  to  the  Chicaraira, 
our  friends  and  neighbors.    I  continued  among  them  several  days,  to  inform 
myself  whether  thev  knew  whence  we  all  came,  or,  at  least,  whence  they 
themselves  came ;  they,  who  were  our  elders ;  nnce  from  them  came  the 
language  of  the  country.    As  they  could  not  inform  me,  I  proceeded  on  mj 
journey.    I  reached  the  country  of  the  Chaouanous,  and  afterwards  went  up 
me  Wabash,  or  Ohio,  near  to  its  source,  which  is  in  the  country  of  the  Iroquois^ 
or  Five  Nations.    I  left  them,  however,  towards  the  north  ;  and,  during  the 
winter,  which,  in  that  country,  is  very  severe  ancf  very  lon^;,  I  lived  in  a  village 
of  the  Albenaqyis,  where  I  contracted  an  acquaintance  with  a  man  somewhat 
older  than  myself,  who  promised  to  conduct  me,  the  following  spring,  to  the 
great  water.    Accordingly,  when  the  snows  were  melted,  and  the  weather  was 
settled,  we  proceeded  eastward,  and,  after  several  days'  journey,  1  at  length 
saw  the  great  water,  which  filled  me  with  such  joy  and  admiration,  that  I 
could  not  speak.    Night  drawing  on,  we  took  up  our  lodging  on  a  high  bank 
above  the  water,  which  was  sorely  vexed  by  the  wind,  and  made  so  great  a 
noise  that  I  could  not  sleep.    Next  day,  the  ebbing  and  fiowiug  of  the  water 
filled  me  with  great  apprehension ;  but  mj  companion  quieted  my  fears,  b; 
iMuring  me  that  the  water  .observed  certain  bounds,  both  in  advancing  and 

•  HmC.  LoaiaiaBa,  B.  Itl. 
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retiring.     HtLvmg  satisfied  oar  cariosity  in  viewing  the  great  water,  we  returned 

to  the  village  of  the  Abenaquis,  where  I  continued  the  following  winter ;  and. 

after  the  snows  were  mehed,  my  companion  and  I  went  and  view^  the  greiat  fall 

of  the  River  St.  Lawrence,  at  Niagara,  which  was  distant  from  the  village  several 

daytf*  journey.    The  view  of  this  fpyHt  fall,  at  first,  made  rav  hair  stand  on  end, 

and  my  heart  dmost  leap  out  of  its  place ;  hut  afterwards,  before  T  left  it,  I 

bad  the  courage  to  walk  undM'  it    Next  day,  we  took  the  shortest  road  to  the 

Ohio,  and  my  companion  and  I,  cutting  down  a  tree  on  the  banks  of  the  river, 

we  formed  it  into  a  pettiaugre,  which  served  to  conduct  me  down  the  Ohio 

and  the  Mississippi,  after  which,  with  much  difficulty,  1  went  up  our  small 

river,  and  at  lenffth  arrived  safe  among  my  delations,  who  were  rejoiced  to  see 

uA  in  good  health. — ^This  journey,  in^ead  of  satisfying,  only  served  to  excite 

my  curiosity.    Our  old  men,  for  several  years,  had  told  me  that  the  ancient 

speech  informed  them  that  the  red  men  of  the  north  came  originally  much 

higher  and  much  fiuther  than  the  source  of  the  River  Missouri ;  and,  as  I  had 

longed  to  see,  with  my  own  eyes,  the  land  from  whence  our  first  fiithers  came. 

I  took  my  precautions  for  my  journey  westwards.    Having  provided  a  small 

<|uantity  of  com,  Ijproceeded  up  along  the  eastern  bank  of  the  Kiver  Mississippi, 

till  I  came  to  the  Ohio.    I  went  up  alon^  the  bank  of  this  last  river,  about  the 

fourth  part  of  a  day's  journey,  that  I  might  be  able  to  cross  it  without  being 

carried  into  the  Mississippi.    There  I  fonned  a  cajeux,  or  raft  of  canes,  by  the. 

fssistmjce  of  which  1  passed  over  the  river ;  and  next  day  meeting  with  a  herd 

of  buftaloes  in  the  meadows,  I  killed  a  fat  one,  and  took  from  it  the  fillets,  the 

bunch,  and  the  tongue.    Soon  after,  I  arrived  among  the  Tamaroas,  a  village 

of  the  nation  of  the  Illinois  where  I  rested  several  days,  and  then  proceeded 

northwards  to  the  mouth  of  the  Missouri,  which,  after  it  enters  the  great  river, 

runs  for  a  considerable  time  without  intermixing  its  muddy  waters  with  the 

clear  stream  of  the  other.     Having  crossed  the  Mississippi,  I  went  up  the 

Missouri,  along  its  northern  bank,  and,  after  several  days'  journey,  I  arrived  at 

the  nation  of  the  Missouris,  where  I  staid  a  long  time  to  leam  the  language 

that  is  spoken  bevond  them.    In  ^ing  along  the  Missouri,  1  passed  through 

meadows  a  whole  day's  journey  m  length,  which  were  quite  covered  with 

buffiQoea. 

**  When  the  cold  was  past,  and  the  snows  were  noelted,  I  continued  my  jour- 
nev  up  alon^  the  Missouri,  till  I  came  to  the  nation  of  the  west,  or  the  Canzas. 
Afterwards,  m  consequence  of  directions  from  them,  I  proceeded  in  the  same 
course  near  30  days,  and  at  lenirth  I  met  with  some  of  tne  nation  of  the  Otters^ 
who  were  hunting  in  that  neighborhood,  and  were  surprised  to  see  me  alone. 
I  continued  with  the  hunters  two  or  three  days,  and  then  accompanied  one  of 
them  and  his  wife,  who  was  near  her  time  of  lying  in,  to  their  village,  which 
lay  far  off"  betwixt  the  north  and  west  We  continued  our  journey  along  the 
Missouri  for  nine  days,  and  then  we  marched  directly  northwards  for  Ryb 
days  more,  when  we  came  to  the  fine  river,  which  runs  westward  in  a  direc- 
tion contrary  to  that  of  the  Missouri.  We  proceeded  down  this  river  a  whole 
day,  and  then  arrived  at  the  village  of  the  Otters,  who  received  me  with  as 
inuch  kindness  as  if  I  had  been  of  their  own  nation.  A*  few  days  after,  I 
joined  a  party  of  the  Otters,  who  were  going  to  carry  a  calumet  of  peace  to  a 
nation  beyond  them,  and  we  embarked  in  a  pettiaugre,  and  went  down  the 
Hver  for  18  days,  landing  now  and  then  to  supply  ourselves  with  provisions. 
When  I  arrived  at  the  nation  who  were  at  peace  with  the  Otters,  I  staid  with 
them  till  the  cold  was  passed,  that  I  miffbt  leam  their  language,  which  was 
common  to  most  of  die  nations  that  lived  oeyond  them. 
^  **  Tilts  cold  was  hardly  gone,  wnen  i  again  emnarfted  on  the  fine  river,  and 
in  my  course  I  met  with  several  nations,  with  whom  I  ffenenilly  staid  but  one 
tught,  tin  I  arrived  at  the  nation  that  is  but  one  dav^  louraev  from  the  great 
J^^  on  the  west  This  nation  live  in  the  woodis  about  the  distance  of  a 
league  fhrni  the  river,  from  their  apprehension  of  bearded  men,  who  come 
^pon  their  coasts  in  floating  villages,  and  cany  ofiT  their  children  to  make 
'  Sy^  ^^  them.  These  men  were  described  to  be  white,  with  long  black 
JWds  that  came  down  to  their  breast ;  they  were  thick  and  short,  had  large 
"^B,  which  were  covered  with  cloth ;  they  were  always  dressed,  even  in  the 
Sraatest  heats ;  their  ckKhes  fell  down  to  the  mkldle  of  their  legs,  which,  with 
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ibeir  feet,  ifere  covered  with  red  or  yellow  ttafL  Their  Artne  mode  a  greei 
Are  and  a  great  noiae ;  and  when  they  aaw  theroaelvee  outnumbered  by  red 
men,  they  retired  on  board  their  luige  pettiaugre,  their  number  sonietimea 
•mounting  to  thirty,  but  never  more. 

''Thoae  stimngerB  came  from  tlie  amwaettinft  in  aeareh  of  a  yeDow  atinkkig 
wood,  which  dyee  a  fine  yellow  color ;  but  the  people  of  thia  nation,  that  they 
might  not  be  tempted  to  viait  them,  had  deairoyed  all  thoae  kind  of  tivea. 
Two  other  notions  in  their  neighborhood,  however,  having  no  other  wood, 
could  not  deatroy  the  treea,  and  were  atill  viiited  by  the  atrangers ;  and  being 
greatly  incommoded  by  them,  had  invited  their  alliea  to  aaaist  them  in  making 
an  attack  upon  them,  the  next  time  they  ahoukl  return.  The  following  aum- 
mor  I  accoitlingly  joined  in  this  expedition,  and,  after  travelling  five  long  dayiP 
journey,  we  came  to  the  place  where  the  bearded  men  usually  landed,  where 
we  waited  seventeen  da^ni  for  their  arrivaL  The  red  men,  bv  my  advice, 
placed  themselvea  in  ambuscade  to  surprise  the  straiujers,  and  aeeordingly 
when  they  landed  to  cut  the  wood,  we  were  so  suooeasml  as  to  kill  eleven  or 
them,  the'rest  immediately  escaping  on  board  two  lar^e  pettiaugrea,and  flying 
westward  upon  the  great  water. 

^  Upon  examining  those  whom  we  had  killed,  we  found  them  much  smaDer 
than  ourselves,  and  very  white ;  thev  had  a  large  bead,  and  in  the  middle  of 
the  crown  the  hair  was  veiy  long ;  their  bead  was  vrr^  in  a  great  many  folds 
of  stufl^  and  their  clothee  seem^  to  be  made  neither  of  wod  nor  silk ;  they& 
were  verv  soft,  and  of  different  colors.  Two  only,  of  the  eleven  who  were^ 
slain,  had  fire-arms,  with  powder  and  balL  I  tried  their  pieces^  and  fbond 
that  they  were  much  heavier  than  yours,  and  did  not  kill  at  ao  great  a 
distance. 

''After  this  expedition.  I  thought  of  nothing  but  proeeedin|^  on  my  journey, 
and,  with  that  design,  I  let  the  red  men  return  home,  and  joined  myself  to 
those  who  inhabited  more  westward  on  the  coast,  with  whom  I  travelled 
along  the  shore  of  the  sreat  water,  which  bends  directly  betwixt  the  north 
and  the  sun-setting.  When  I  arrived  at  the  villages  of  my  fellow-travellers, 
where  I  ft)and  the  days  yery  long,  and  the  nights  very  short,  I  was  advised  bv 
the  old  men  to  give  over  afl  thoughts  of  continuing  my  journey.  They  told 
me  that  the  land  extended  still  a  long  way  in  a  direction  between  the  north 
and  sun-setting,  after  which  it  ran  directly  west,  and  at  lencth  was  cut  by  the 
great  water  mm  north  to  south.  One  of  them  added,  that,  when  he  was 
young,  he  knew  a  very  old  man  who  had  seen  that  distant  land  before  it  was 
eat  away  by  the  great  water,  and  that  when  the  great  water  was  low,  many 
rocks  still  anpeu^ed  in  those  parts.  Findin|[  it,  therefore,  impracticable  to 
proceed  much  ftir^er,  on  account  of  the  aeventy  of  the  climate,  and  the  want 
of  game,  I  returned  by  the  same  route  by  which  I  had  set  out;  and,  reducing 
my  whole  travels  westward  to  days'  journeys,  I  compute  that  they  wmdd 
have  employed  m^  96  moons ;  but,  on  account  of  my  firequent  delays,  it  was 
five  vears  before  I  returned  to  my  relations  among  the  Yazoos.'' 

Tfiiis  ends  the  narrative  of  the  fimious  traveller  Momeaektapef  which  seems 
to  have  satiofied  Du  PratZy  that  the  Indians  came  ftxxn  the  continent  of  Asia, 
by  way  ofBehinffs  Straits.  And  be  soon  after  left  him,  and  returned  to  his 
own  country.  It  would  have  been  gratifying,  could  we  have  known  more  of 
the  history  of  this  vetr  intelligent  man.  The  same  author  brings  also  to  our 
knowledge  a  chief  called 

GRAND-SUN,  chief  of  the  Natchez.  Althoucfa  Sun  was  a  common  name 
for  all  chiefs  of  that  nation,  this  chief  was  particularhr  distinffuiabed  in  the  firat 
war  with  the  French,  which  exhibits  the  compass  of  our  information  coneein- 
ing  him,  and  which  we  purpoae  here  to  aketch.  Ho  waa  brother  to  the  great 
warrior,  known  to  the  French  by  the  name  of  STune-sBiiPBifT,  and  like  him 
was  a  ft4end  to  the  whites,  untB  the  haughty,  overbearing  diimontion  of  one 
man  brought  destruction  and  ruin  on  their  whole  cokmy.  This  afilair  took 
place  in  the  vear  1729.  The  reeidenee  of  the  OrmU-nm  was  near  the  Freneh 
post  of  Natchez,  where  he  had  a  beautiftil  vilkige  called  the  ffkke  hippie.  M . 
die  Chopnrt  had  been  reinstated  in  the  command  of  the  poe^  whenoe  he  was 
for  a  time  removed  by  reason  of  .misconduct,  and  his  abominable  hijustioe  to 
tbs  Indians  became  mors  oonapicuous  afterwards  than  before.    To  grailQr  kis 
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pride  eod  avarice,  he  had  projeetad  the  buUdiiiff  of  an  elegant  village,  and 
nene  wpeared  to  euit  his  purpoee  so  well  as  the  White  Apple  of  the  Orandr 
fan.  He  sent  for  the  chief  to  his  fort,  and  unhesitatingly  told  him  tliat  hia 
TiUage  must  be  immedialely  given  up  to  him,  for  he  had  resolved  to  erect  one 
a  lei^^  square  upon  the  same  ground,  and  that  he  must  r<>inove  elsewhere. 
The  great  chief  stifled  his  surprise,  and  modeatly  replied,  **  That  his  aucestora 
bad  lived  in  that  village  for  as  many  vears  as  there  were  hairs  in  his  double 
cue,  and,  therefore,  it  was  good  that  they  should  continue  there  still."  When 
this  waa  interpreted  to  the  commandant,  he  showed  himself  in  a  rage,  and 
threatened  the  chie^  that,  unless  he  moved  Irom  his  village  speedily,  he 
would  have  cause  of  repentance.  Qrand-nm  left  the  fort,  and  said  he  would 
asseoible  his  counsellors,  and  hold  a  talk  upon  it 

In  this  council,  which  actually  assembleo,  it  was  proposed  to  lay  before  tha 
commandant  their  hard  situation,  if  they  sliould  be  obliged  to  alMindon  their 
eem,  which  then  was  just  beginning  to  shoot  from  the  ground,  and  many 
other  articles  on  which  they  were  to  depend  for  subsistence.  But,  on  urging 
these  strong  reasons,  they  met  only  with  abuse,  and  a  more  peremptory  order 
to  remove  immediately.  This  the  Orand-^un  reported  to  the  council,  and 
they  saw  all  was  lost,  unless,  by  some  strataij^m,  they  should  rid  themselvea 
of  the  tyrant  Chnpat%  which  was  their  final  decision.  The  secret  was  con^ 
fided  to  none  but  the  old  men.  To  gain  time,  an  offer  was  to  be  made  to  the 
avaricious  commandant,  of  tribute,  in  case  he  would  permit  them  to  remain 
on  their  land  until  their  harvest  The  offer  was  accepted,  and  the  Indiana 
set  about  maturing  their  plan  with  the  greatest  avidity.  Bundles  of  sticks 
were  sent  to  the  suns  of  the  neighboring  tribes,  and  their  import  explained  to 
them  bv  the  faithful  messengers.  Eacn  bundle  contained  as  many  sticks  as 
days  which  were  to  pass  before  the  massacre  of  all  the  French  in  the  Natchez. 
And  that  no  mistake  should  arise  in  regard  to  the  fixed  day,  every  morning  a 
Hick  was  drawn  from  the  bundle  and  broken  in  pieces,  and  the  day  of  the  last 
stick  was  that  of  the  execution. 

The  security  of  the  wicked,  in  the  midst  of  their  wickedness,  and  their 
deafness  to  repeated  warnings,  though  a  standing  example  before  them  upon 
the  pages  of  all  history,  yet  we  know  of  but  fow  instances  where  they  have 
pronti^  by  it    I  need  cite  no  examples;  our  pages  are  full  of  them. 

The  breast  of  women,  whether  civilized  or  uncivilized,  cannot  bear  the 
diougbts  of  revenge  and  death  to  prey  upon  them  for  so  great  a  length  of 
time  as  men.  And,  as  in  the  last  case,  I  need  not  produce  examples ;  on  our 
pages  will  be  found  many. 

A  female  sun  having,  by  accident,  understood  the  secret  design  of  her  peo 

eS  partly  out  of  resentment  for  their  keeping  it  from  her,  and  partly  from 
r  attachment  to  the  French,  resolved  to  make  it  known  to  them.  But  so 
frtally  secure  was  the  commandant,  that  ho  would  not  heurken  to  her  messen- 
gers, and  threatened  others  of  his  own  people  with  chastisement,  if  they  con- 
tinued such  intimations.  But  the  treat  council  of  so  many  siuir,  and  other 
Motions  of  their  wise  men,  justly  a!utrmed  many,  and  their  complaints  to  the 
commandant  were  urged,  until  seven  of  his  own  people  were  put  in  irons,  to 
diq>el  their  foars.  And  that  he  mi^t  the  noore  vaunt  himself  upon  their  feais^ 
he  sent  his  interpreter  to  demand  Sf  the  Qrand-^un,  whether  he  was  idwut  to 
frU  upon  the  French  with  his  warriors.  To  dissemble,  in  such  a  case,  waa 
eoly  to  be  expected  from  the  chief,  and  the  interpreter  reported  to  the  com- 
nuidBnt  as  be  desired,  which  caused  him  to  value  himself  upon  his  former 
©•otemnt  of  his  people's  foars. 

The  dOthtof  November,  1729,  at  length  came,  and  with  It  the  massacre  of 
Mar  700  people,  being  all  the  French  of  Natchez.  Not  a  man  escaped.  It 
being  upon  the  eve  cff  St  Andnu^i  day,  facilitated  the  execution  of  the  horrid 
design.  In  such  contempt  was  M.  Chofwri  held,  that  the  suns  woukl  alk>w  na 
^'Vttrior  to  kiH  him,  but  one  whom  they  considered  a  mean  persoiu  He  waa 
ttvned  only  with  a  wooden  tomahawk,  and  with  such  a  contemntible  weapon. 
Wielded  by  as  eontemptibfe  a  person,  waa  M.  Chopari  pursued  urom  his  house 
Bito  bis  garden,  and  there  met  his  death. 

*  The  design  of  the  Onmd-^un  and  his  allies  was,  to  have  followed  up  their 
i^cess  imtil  all  the  French  wera  driven  out  of  Louisiana.    But  some  tribet 
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would  not  aid  in  it,  and  the  goTernor  of  LonMana,  promptly  seooiided  by  Ibe 
people  of  New  Orleans,  shortly  aAer  nearly  annihilated  tne  Vhqie  tribe  of  the 
Natchez.  The  Choctaws  onered  themselvea,  to  the  number  of  15  or  1600 
men,  and,  in  the  following  February,  advanced  into  the  country  of  the  Natch- 
ez, and  were  shortly  after  joined  by  the  French,  and  encamped  near  the  old 
fort,  then  in  possession  of  the  €hxmdr$un.  Here  flags  passed  between  them, 
and  tenns  of^  peace  were  agreed  upon,  which  were  very  honorable  to  the 
Indians ;  but,  in  the  following  night,  they  decamped,  taking  all  their  priaiHien 
and  baggage,  leaving  nothing  tHit  the  cannons  of  the  fort  and  balls  behind  theiiL 
Some  time  now  passed  before  the  French  could  ascertain  the  retreat  of  the 
Natchez.  At  length,  they  learned  that  they  had  crossed  the  Mississippi,  and 
setded  upon  the  west  side,  near  180  miles  above  the  mouth  of  Red  River* 
Here  they  built  a  fort,  and  remained  quietly  until  the  next  year. 

The  weakness  of  the  colony  caused  the  inhabitants  to  resign  themselvefl  into 
the  hands  of  the  king,  who  soon  sent  over  a  sufficient  force,  added  to  those 
still  in  the  country,  to  humble  the  Natchez.  They  were  accordingly  investjed 
in  their  fort,  and,  struck  with  consternation  at  the  sudden  approach  of  the 
French,  seem  to  have  lost  their  former  prudence.  They  made  a  desperate 
sally  upon  the  camp  of  the  enemy,  but  were  repulsed  with  great  loss.  They 
then  attempted  to  gain  time  by  negotiation,  as  thev  had  the  year  before,  but 
could  not  escape  from  the  vigilance  of  the  French  officer ;  yet  the  attempt 
vras  made,  and  many  were  killed,  very  few  escaped,  and  the  greater  number 
driven  Xvithin  their  fort  Mortars  we^e  used  by  their  enemies  in  this  siege, 
and  the  third  bomb,  falling  in  the  centre  of  the  fort,  made  great  havoc, 
but  still  greater  consternation.  Drowned  by  the  cries  of  the  women  and 
children,  Grand-gun  caused  the  sign  of  capitulation  to  be  given.  Htmsei( 
with  the  rest  of  his  company,  were  carried  prisoners  to  New  Orleans,  and 
thrown  into  prison.  An  increasing  infection  caused  the  women  and  childrea 
to  be  taken  out  and  employed  as  slaves  on  the  king's  plantations;  among 
whom  was  the  woman  who  had  used  every  endeavor  to  notify  the  command- 
ant, Chopcui,  of  the  intended  massacre,  and  fit>m  whom  the  particulars  of  the 
affair  were  learned.  Her  name  was  Shmg-'Wrm,  These  slaves  were  shoitiT 
afler  embarked  for  St.  Domingo,  entirely  to  rid  the  country  of  the  Natchez.^ 
The  men,  it  is  probable,  were  all  put  to  death. 

GREAT-MORTAR,  or  Yah-yah-tuitanagey  was  a  veiy  celebrated  Muskogee 
chief,  who,  before  the  revolutionary  war,  was  in  the  French  interest,  and 
received  his  supplies  from  their  garrison  at  Alabama,  which  was  not  far  dis- 
tant from  his  place  of  abode,  c^led  OkchtxL  There  was  a  time  when  he 
inclined  to  the  English,  and  but  for  the  veiy  haughty  and  impnident  conduct 
of  the  superintendent  of  Indian  afiiurs,  among  them,  might  have  been  re- 
clnimed,  and  the  dismal  period  of  massacres  which  ensued  averted.  At  a 
great  council,  appointed  oy  the  superintendent,  for  the  object  of  regaining 
their  favor,  the  pipe  of  peace,  when  passing  around,  was  refiised  to  Great' 
mortar^  I>ecaa8e  he  had  fevored  the  French.  This,  with  much  other  ungener* 
oils  treatment,  caused  him  ever  after  to  hate  the  English  name.  As  the  super- 
intendent was  making  a  speech,  which  doubtless  contained  severe  and  hard 
sayings  against  his  red  hearers,  another  chief,  cjilled  the  Tobacco-eater,  sprung 
upon  nis  feet,  and  darting  his  tomahawk  at  him,  it  fortunately  missed  him,  bat 
stuck  in  a  plank  just  above  his  head.  Yet  he  would  have  been  imraediatdy 
killed,  but  for  the  interposition  of  a  friendly  warrior.  Had  this  first  bk>w  been 
effectual,  every  Englishman  present  would  have  been  immediately  put  to  death. 
Soon  afler.  Great-mortar  caused  his  people  to  fall  upon  the  English  traden,aiid 
they  murdered  ten.  Fourteen  of  the  inhabitants  of  Longcane,  a  setlleinent  near 
Ninety-six,!  next  Were  his  victims.  He  now  received  a  commissioD  ih>m  the 
French,  and  the  better  to  enlist  the  Cherokees  and  others  in  his  cause,  remofed 
with  his  family  far  into  the  heart  of  the  country,  upon  a  river,  by  which  he 
could  receive  supplies  from  the  fort  at  Alabama.  Neither  the  French  nor 
Oreat'tnortar  were  deceived  in  the  advantage  of  their  newly-choeen  position* 
fi»r  young  warriors  joined  him  there  in  great  numbers,  and  it  was  hst  beconung 

« 

*  Moiis.  Du  PratXf  HUt  de  Louisiana,  tome  i.  ch.  xii.  \ 

t  So  caUed  became  it  wu  96  miles  from  the  Cherokee.    Adair, 
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a  fefKTa]  rendezyom  fbr  all  the  MisiMppi  Incfians.  Fortunately,  however, 
lor  the  English,  the  Chickaaaws  in  their  interest  plucked  up  this  Bohon  upa$ 
before  its  branches  were  yet  extended.  They  fell  upon  them  by  surprise^ 
kiHed  the  brother  of  Great-mortor,  and  completely  destroyed  the  design.  He 
fled,  not  to  his  native  place,  but  to  one  from  whence  he  could  best  annoy  the 
English  settlements,  and  commenced  anew  the  woiic  of  death.  Augusta,  in 
GeOTgia,  and  many  scattering  setdements  were  destroyed.*  Those  ravages 
were  continued  until  their  united  forces  were  defeated  by  the  Americans  under 
General  Qranif  in  1761,  as  we  have  narrated. 

We  have  next  to  notice  a  chief,  king,  or  emperor  as  he  was  at  difierent 
times  entitled,  whose  omission,  in  a  biographical  woric  upon  the  Indians,  would 
incur  as  much  criminality,  on  the  part  of  the  biograpner,  as  an  omiwion  of 
Buokone^Jas,  fVhUe^es^  Pipe,  or  Ockonostota ;  yea,  even  more.    We  mean 

ALEXANDER  M'GILLIvRAY,  who  was,  perhaps,  one  of  the  most  con- 

X'cuous,  if  not  one  of  the  greatest,  chiefs  that  has  ever  borne  that  title  among 
r  Creeks;  at  least,  since  they  have  been  known  to  the  Europeans.  He 
flourished  during  half  of  the  last  centurv,  and  such  was  the  exalted  opinion 
entertained  of  him  by  his  countrymen,  that  they  styled  him  ''king  of  kinffs.** 
His  mother  was  his  predecessor,  and  the  governess  of  the  nation,  yd  he  had 
several  sisters,  who  married  leading  men.  On  the  death  of  his  mother,  he 
came  in  chief  sachem  by  the  usages  of  his  ancestors,  but  such  was  his  disinter- 
mted  patriotism,  that  he  left  it  to  the  nation  to  say  whether  he  should  succeed 
to  the  sachemship.  The  peopki  elected  him  **  emperor.**  He  was  at  the  head 
of  the  Creeks  during  the  revohitionaiy  war,  and  was  in  the  British  interest 
Afler  the  peace,  he  became  reconciled  to  the  Americans,  and  expressed  a 
desire  to  renounce  his  public  life,  and  reside  in  the  U.  States,  but  was  hindered 
by  the  earnest  solicitations  of  his  countrymen,  to  remain  among  them,  and 
direct  their  aflfaiis. 

His  residence,  according  to  General  MUfcrl,\  who  married  his  sister,  was 
Bear  Tallahassee,  about  half  a  league  firom  what  was  fbrmerly  Fort  Toulouse. 
He  lived  in  a  handsome  house,  and  owned  60  negroes,  each  of  whom  he  pro- 
vided with  a  separate  halritation,  which  gave  his  estate  the  appearance  of  a 
Hole  town.  ( 

JkPGUlivrav  was  a  son  of  an  Englishman  of  that  name  who  married  a  Creek 
woman,  and  hence  was  what  is  called  a  half  breed.  He  was  bom  about  1729, 
end,  at  the  age  often,  was  sent  by  his  fhther  to  school  in  Charleston,  where  he 
was  in  the  care  of  Mr.  Farquhar  M*GiUwra^,  who  was  a  relation  of  his  father 
His  tutor  was  a  Mr.  Sheed,  He  learned  the  Latin  language  under  the  tuition 
of  Mr.  ffUUam  Hentkrsony  afWwards  somewhat  eminent  among  the  critics  in 
London.  When  young  M*GiUwray  was  17,  he  was  put  into  a  counting-house 
in  Savannah,  but  mercantile  affiiirs  had  not  so  many  charms  as  books,  and  he 
■pent  all  the  time  he  could  ^t,  in  reading  histories  and  other  works  of  usefUl- 
nesB.  After  a  short  time,  h»  father  took  nim  home,  where  his  superior  talents 
soon  began  to  develop  themselves,  and  his  promotion  followed.    He  was  often 

Sled  general,  which  commission,  it  is  seud,  he  actually  held  under  Charle9 
«,  king  of  Spain.    This  was,  pro^bhr,  before  be  was  elected  emperor. 
To  be  a  little  more  particular  with  this  distinguished  man,  I  will  hazard  a. 
repetition  of  some  facts,  for  the  sake  of  giving  an  account  of  him  as  recorded 
by  one$  who  resided  long  with  him,  and  consequently  knew  him  well.    He 
was  the  son  of  a  Creek  woman,  of  the  family  of  the  Wind,  whose  father  was  an 
officer  in  the  French  service,  stationed  at  Fort  Toulouse,  near  the  nation  of  the 
Alabamaa.    This  oflicer,  in  trading  with  the  Indians,  became  acquainted  with 
the  mother  of  our  chief,  whom  he  married.    They  had  five  children,  two  boys^ 
and  three  girls.    Only  one  of  the  boys  lived  to  grow  up.    As  amonff  other 
tribes,  so  among  the  Creeks,  the  children  belong  to  the  mother ;  and  when 
JfCmiivrmfa  father  desired  to  send  him  to  Charleston  to  get  an  education,  he 
was  obliged  first  to  get  the  mother's  consent     This,  it  seems,  was  easily 
obtained,  and  young  M*GiUbfray  was  put  there,  where  he  acquired  a  good^ 

•  Admr't  Hist.  N.  AmericM  IndisM,  SM,  &e. 

t  Menoire  on  coup-d'oBil  rmpide  war  met  diffbnif  voyagM  et  bkni  t^oar  daoa  )m  natioa . 
Greek,  p.  S7.  t  Ibid.  i  Qmtnl  MUfrrL 
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education.  He  did  not  retom  fbr  some  time  to  his  nation,  which  was  at  die 
oommencemeDt  of  the  revolutionary  war;  and  he  then  went,  commissioned  by 
the  royalists,  to  invite  his  countrymen  to  a  treaty  upon  the  frontiers,  and  to 
unite  them  against  the  rebels.*  He  generally  spoke  the  English  language, 
which  was  not  pleasing  to  his  mother,  who  would  not  speak  itf 

After  the  war  he  became  attached  to  the  Americans,  and  although  the  bor- 
derers caused  frequent  troubles,  yet  he  made  and  renewed  treaties  with  them. 
In  1790,  he  came  to  New  York  with  29  of  his  chiefs.  Owing  to  some  misun- 
derstanding, he  had  refused  to  treat  at  Rock  Landing  a  short  time  before, 
where  commissioners  from  the  U.  States  had  attended ;  and  the  government, 

E"  fearing  a  rupture,  unless  a  speedy  reconciliation  should  take^  place, 
tched  Colonel  MearinuB  WUkt  into  the  Creek  country,  with  a  pacific  letter 
neral  M*GUlivray.  He  succeeded  in  his  mission,  and  the  chiefs  arrived 
in  New  York  5Q  July,  1790.  f  They  were  conducted  to  the  residence  of  the 
secretary  of  war,  General  JTnox,  who  conducted  them  to  the  house  of  the 
president  of  the  U.  States,  and  introduced  them  to  him.  President  Washing 
Ion  received  them  ^  in  a  very  handsome  manner,  congratulated  them  on  their 
saft)  arrival,  and  expreraed  a  hope  that  the  interview  would  prove  beneficial 
both  to  the  U.  States  and  to  the  Creek  nation."  They  next  visited  the  gor&mae 
of  the  staff,  from  whom  they  received  a  most  cordial  welcome.  They  then 
TOTOceeded  to  the  City  Tavern,  where  they  dined  in  company  with  Gieneral 
Knox,  and  other  officers  of  govenmient  A  correspondence  between  Governor 
Te{fair,  of  Georgia,  and  ^^AUxandtr  M*GiUvary,  Esq."  probably  opened  the 
way  for  a  negotiation,  which  terminated  in  a  settlement  of  difficulties.  From 
the  following  extract  from  ATGiUivrta^i  letter,  a  very  just  idea  may  be  ft>rmod 
of  the  state  of  the  affiiirs  of  his  nation  previous  to  his  visit  to  New  York.  ^  In 
answer  to  yours,  I  have  to  observe,  that,  as  a  peace  was  not  concluded  on 
between  us  at  the  Rock-landing  meeting,  your  demand  for  property  taken  by 
our  warriors  from  off  the  disputed  lancu  cannot  be  admitted.  We,  also,  have 
had  our  losses,  by  captures  made  by  your  people.  We  are  willing  to  conclude 
a  peace  with  you,  but  you  must  not  expect  extraordinary  concessions  from  us. 
In  order  to  spare  the  further  effiision  of  human  blood,  and  to  finally  determine 
the  war,  I  am  vnlling  to  concede,  in  some  measure,  if  you  are  disposed  to  treat 
on  the  ground  of  mutual  concession.  It  will  save  .trouble  and  expense,  if  the 
negotiations  are  numaged  in  the  nation.  Any  person  from  you  can  be  assured 
of  personal  safety  and  friendly  treatment  in  this  country.**  It  was  dated  at 
Litde  Tellossce,  30  March,  1790,  and  directed  to  *<Hi8  Excellency  Edward 
Tdfair,  Esq."  and  signed  **Alex,  J^GUlwrayJ* 

This  chief  seems  ^erwards  to  have  met  With  tiie  censure  of  his  people,  at 
least  some  of  them,  in  a  manner  similar  to  that  of  AThitosh  recentiy  ;  and  was 
doubtiess  overcome  by  the  persuasions  of  designing  whites,  to  treat  for  the 
diiq^osal  of  his  lands,  against  the  general  voice  of  his  nation.  One  Bowlesy  a 
white  man,  led  tht  councils  in  opposition  to  his  proceedings,  and,  for  a  time, 
M^GiUivratf  absented  himself  firom  his  own  tribe.  In  1792,  his  party  took 
BowUa  prisoner,  and  sent  him  out  of  the  country,  and  solicited  the  general  to 
return.  §  To  this  he  consented,  and  they  became  more  attached  to  him  than 
ever.  He  now  endeavored  to  better  their  condition  by  the  introduction  of 
teachers  among  them.  In  an  advertisement  fbr  a  teacher,  in  the  summer  of 
1792,  he  styles  himself  emperor  of  the  Creek  nation.  His  quiet  was  soon 
disturbed,  and  the  femous  John  fFatts,  the  same  summer,  with  500  warriore, 
Creeks,  and  five  towns  of  the  Chickamawagas,  committed  many  depredationai 
The  Spaniards  were  supposed  to  be  the  movers  of  the  hostile  paity.  JIPGU- 
Uvray  died  at  Pensacok,  February  17,  179!^  I  and  is  thus  noticed  in  the 
Pennsylvania  Gazette: — ^"This  idoSized  chief^  of  the  Creeks  styled  binsself 
king  of  kings.    But,  alas,  he  could  neither  reetra'm  the  meanest  fellow  of  ba 

*  MUfori,  3J3,  3S4.  t  See  HoItms,  Amer.  Annals,  ii.  S84>. 

X  Colonel  Willeft  Narrative,  112.  "  They  were  received  wilh  great  splendor  by  the  Tam- 
many  Society,  in  the  dress  of  their  order,"  on  their  landing.     Tb. 

$  la  1791,  this  BotoUSf  with  five  chiefs,  was  in  England,  and  we  hnd  this  notice  of  him  ia 
the  European  Magazine  of  that  year,  vol.  19.  p.  568  : — '*  The  ambassadors  consisted  of  two 
Creeks,  and  of  Mr.  BatcUt,  (a  native  of  Maryland,  who  is  a  Creek  by  adoption,  and  ihepre*- 
ent  general  of  that  nation,)  and  three  Cherokees.  |  Mi^ort, ». 
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nation  frotn  the  commission  of  a  crime,  nor  punish  him  after  he  had  commit- 
ted  it !  He  mi^ht  persuade  or  advise,  all  the  good  an  Indian  kine  or  chief 
can  do.**  This  is,  generally  speaking,  a  tolerably  correct  estimate  ot  the  extent 
of  the  power  of  chiefs;  but  it  should  be  remembered  that  the  chiefl  of 
different  tribes  exercise  veiy  different  sway  over  their  people,  according  as 
such  chief  is  endowed  with  the  spirit  of  ^vemment,  by  nature  or  circum- 
stance. There  is  ereat  absurdity  in  apply mff  the  name  or  title  of  king  to 
Indian  chiefs,  as  that  title  is  commonly  understood.  The  first  Europeans 
conferred  the  tide  upon  those  who  appeared  most  prominent,  in  their  first 
discoveries,  for  want  of  another  more  appropriate;  or,  perhaps,  they  had 
another  reason,  namely,  that  of  magnifying  their  own  exploits  on  their  return 
to  their  own  countries,  by  reporting  their  interviews  with,  or  conquests  over, 
**  many  kings  of  an  unknown  country." 

Contemporary  with  (General  M^GiUivrcy  was  a  chief  called  the 

TAME-KINO,  whose  residence  was  among  the  Upper  Creeks,  in  1791 : 
and  he  is  noticed  in  our  public  documents  of  that  year,  as  a  conspicuous  chier 
in  matters  connected  with  establishing  the  southern  boundary.  At  this  time 
one  BowUsy  an  Enslish  trader,  had  great  influence  among  the  Lower  Creeka, 
and  used  great  encfeavors,  by  putting  himself  forward  as  their  chief^  to  eniisi 
all  the  nations  in  opposition  to  the  Americans.  He  had  made  large  promises  to 
the  Upper  Creeks,  to  induce  them  not  to  hear  to  the  American  commissioners 
They  so  far  listened  to  him,  as  to  consent  to  receive  his  talk,  and  accordingly 
the  chiefs  of  the  upper  and  lower  towns  met  at  a  place  called  the  Half-tDo^ 
housty  where  they  expected  Bowles  in  person,  or  some  letters  containing  definita 
statements.  When  the  chiefs  had  assembl^  Thme-kin^  and  Mad^gy  of  the 
upper  towns,  asked  the  chiefs  of  the  lower,  **  whether  thty  had  ldkenB(noM$ 
talks,  an<%where  the  letters  were  which  this  great  man  had  sent  them,  and 
where  the  white  man  was,  to  read  them."  An  Indian  in  BotoUa*8  employ  said, 
*he  was  to  give  them  the  talk."  They  laughed  at  this,  and  said,  "  they  could 
hear  his  mouth  every  day ;  that  they  had  come  there  to  see  those  letters  and 
hear  them  read."  Most  of  the  chiefs  of  the  upper  towns  now  lefl  the  coun- 
cil, which  was  about  the  termination  of  BatcUri  successes.  He  was  shortly 
afterwards  obliged  to  abdicate,  as  we  have  abready  declared  in  the  life  of 
M*GiUivrajf,  He  returned  again,  however,  after  visiting  Spain  and  England, 
and  spendmg  some  time  in  prison.* 

Mr.  EUicaU  observes,!  that,  at  the  close  of  a  conference  with  sundry  tribes, 
held  15  August,  1799,  in  which  objects  were  discussed  concerning  his  passase 
through  their  country,  that  ''the  business  appeared  to  terminate  as  favorabfy 
as  could  be  expected,  and  the  Indians  declared  themselves  perfectly  satisfied ; 
but  I  nevertheless  had  my  doubts  of  their  sincerity,  fix>m  the  depredationa 
they  were  constantly  making  upon  our  horses,  ii^ich  be^an  upon  the 
Coeneuck,  and  had  continued  ever  since ;  and  added  to  their  usolence,  fVom 
their  stealing  every  article  in  our  camp  they  could  lay  their  hands  on."  Mr. 
ElUcott  excepts  the  Upper  Creeks,  generally,  j&om  participating  in  these  rob- 
beries, all  but  Tame-hng  and  his  people. 

Though  we  have  named  Tame^kxng  first,  yet  Mad-dog  was  quite  as  con- 
spicuous at  this  time.  His  son  fought  for  the  Americans  in  the  last  war,  and 
was  mentioned  by  General  Jackson  as  an  active  and  valuable  chief  in  his 
expeditions.  His  real  name  we  have  not  learned,  and  the  general  mentions 
him  only  as  Mad-do^s  son. 

In  the  case  of  the  tx)imdary  ah-eady  mentioned,  the  surveyors  met  with  fire> 
^ent  difficulties  from  the  various  tribes  of  Indians,  some  of  whom  were 
influenced  by  the  Spanish  governor,  Folchj  of  Louisiana.  Mad-dog  appeared 
their  friend,  and  undeceived  them  respecting  the  governor's  ^pretensions. 
A  conference  was  to  be  held  about  the  4  May,  ^tween  the  Indians,  Governor 
Fokhy  and  the  American  commissioners.  The  place  of  meeting  was  to  be  upoD 
Coenecuh  River,  near  the  southern  estuary  ot  the  bay  of  Pensacola.    Wneo 

*  He  was  confined  io  the  Moro  castle  in  the  Havana,  with  three  Chemkees  that  accooi- 
panied  him.  This  was  in  179S.  It  was  said  that  this  inveterate  enemy  of  the  United  Staiaa, 
Bowles,  was  with  the  IndiaDS,  al  St  Clair's  defeat— Carey's  Mu$am^  zi.  40 1. 

t  In  his  Jounial,  tl4. 
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the  Araericans  arrived  there,  Mad-dog  met  them,  and  inibnDed  Colooal 
Hawkim^  the  Indian  agent,  tbat  two  Indiuia  bad  juit  gone  to  the  Talleaaeea 
with  bad  talka  fincMn  the  ffovemor.  The  colonel  told  him  it  could  not  be  poa- 
lible.  Shortly  after,  ^£kird$g  aaked  Colonel  Hmckmi  and  Mr.  EUkaU,  tha 
cornmiasioner,  if  they  auppoaed  that  Oovemor  Fnkk  would  attend  at  the  treaty ; 
they  said,  ""  Moat  asMU^y."  *'J^o,'' r^n»dMaddogy  *'hewUlnoiatieHdylm 
knows  what  I  ihaU  aoy  to  km  abaut  ki$  crocktd  talks.  His  Umgue  is  foritd^ 
andy  as  you  art  hart^  he  vnil  bs  ashamed  to  show  iL  ff  he  stands  to  what  he  has 
tM  to,  you  will  he  ^mdedj  omd^  he  toUs  us  that  the  Une  ought  io  be  marked,  he 
wUl  eontradtet  hmseu:  bul  he  wm  do  neitiwr ;  he  wSl  not  comeJ*  It  turned  out 
aa  Mad-dog  declared.  When  it  waa  found  tiat  the  governor  would  not  attend, 
the  chief  went  to  Coloiiel  Hawkins  and  Mr.  ElHeoti,  and,  by  way  of  pleaaantiy, 
aaid,  ^  fTe/^  the  governor  has  not  come,  Itoldjfou  so,  A  man  %mOi  iwo  iomgmtM 
con  wdy  speak  to  one  at  a  time^  Thia  obaervation  haa  reference  to  die  gov- 
oriKM^a  duplicity,  in  holding  out  to  the  Indiana  hia  determination  not  to  aufier 
a  aurvey  of  the  boundaiy,  while,  at  the  aame  time,  he  pretended  to  the  Amari* 
caoa  that  he  would  fiMsiutate  it.* 
Madrdog  waa  an  uf^per  town  Creek,  of  the  Tuckaabatcheea  tribe. 
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WEATHERFORD,  one  of  the  moat  coospicuoua  war  chiefs  of  the  Creek 
nation,  demands  an  early  attention,  in  the  biographical  history  of  the  late  war. 
Mr.  Ckdbomet  in  his  Notes  on  thx  War  in  the  Soitth,  informs  us  that, 
**  among  the  first  who  entered  into  the  views  of  the  British  commissioners  was 
the  since  celebrated  Weatherfbrd ;^  that  he  was  bom  in  the  Creek  nation,  and 
whoae  **  father  was  an  itinerant  pedler,  sordid,  treacherous,  and  revengeful ; 
his  mother  a  fbU-blooded  savage,  of  the  tribe  of  the  Beminoles.  He  partook 
(says  the  same  author)  of  aJl  the  bad  qualitiea  of  both  his  parents,  f  and 
engrafted,  on  the  stock  he  inherited  finom  others,  many  that  were  peruliarly 
hia  own.    With  avarice,  treachery,  and  a  thirst  fbr  blood,  be  combirv^  Ut^ 

Sluttony,  and  a  devotion  to  every  species  of  criminal  carousal.  (Fortune,  io 
er  freaks,  sometimes  gives  to  the  moat  profligate  an  elevation  of  mind, 
which  ahe  denies  to  men  whoae  propensities  are  the  most  viciousJ  On 
WoaOurford  she  bestowed  genius,  eloquence,  and  courage.  The  first  of^  these 
qualities  enabled  him  to  conceive  great  deai^^na,  the  last  to  execute  them ; 
while  eloquence,  bold,  impressive,  and  figurative,  furnished  him  with  a  pass- 
port to  the  favor  of  his  countrymen  and  followers.  Silent  and  reserved,  uiilen 
when  excited  bv  some  great  occasion,  and  superior  to  the  weakness  of 
rsnderinff  himself  cheap  ny  the  frequency  of  his  addreasee,  he  delivered  bit 
opinions  out  seldom  in  council ;  but  when  he  did  so,  he  was  listened  to  with 
delight  and  •■  approbation.  His  jud^ent  and  eloquence  had  secured  the 
respect  of  the  old ;  hia  vices  made  bun  the  idol  of  the  young  and  the  unprin- 
cipled.'' **  In  his  person,  tall^  straight,  and  well  proportioned ;  his  eye  black, 
lively,  and  penetrating,  and  mdicative  of  eourage  and  enterprise ;  his  nose 
prominent,  thin,  and  elegant  in  its  formation ;  while  all  the  features  of  his 

•  EUieotes  Journal.  208,  ^. 

t  The  reader  ihould  be  eariy  apprised  that  dot  wit  wriUea  at  a  tfane  when  some  prejoJke 
might  have  iniectad  the  aund  of  the  writer.  ^ 
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ftoe,  barroonioiiflly  arrancedi  speak  an  actire  and  disciplined  mind.  Pa» 
rionately  devoted  to  weahb,  he  bad  appropriated  to  himself  a  fine  tract  ot 
land,  improved  and  setded  it ;  and  from  the  profits  of  his  father^s  pack,  had 
decorated  and  embelUshed  it  To  it  he  retired  occasionally,  and,  relaxing 
from  the  cares  of  state,  he  indulged  in  pleasures  which  are  but  rarely  found  to 
•ficHHl  satiefitction  to  the  devotees  of  ambition  and  fame.  Such  were  the 
opposite  and  sometimes  disgusting  traits  of  character  in  the  celebrated 
WtaOieifordy  the  key  and  comer-stone  of  the  Creek  confederacjr ! " 

It  is  said  that  this  chief  had  entered  fiilly  into  the  views  of  Tecunuehf  and 
Ikat,  if  he  had  entered  upon  his  designs  without  delay,  he  would  have  been 
amply  able  to  have  overrun  the  whole  Mississippi  territory.  But  this  fbrtu- 
Bate  moment  was  lost,  and,  in  the  end,  his  plans  came  to  ruin.  Not  long 
before  the  Mrretched  butcfaeiy  at  Fort  Minims,  General  CTot&ome  visited  that 
post,  and  vory  particularly  warned  its  possessors  against  a  surprise.  After 
giving  orders  for  the  construction  of  two  additional  block-houses,  he  con* 
elndM  the  order  with  these  words : — *^  To  respect  an  enemy,  and  prepare  in 
the  best  possible  way  to  meet  him,  is  the  certain  means  to  ensure  success." 
It  was  eiEuected  that  fFecdherford  would  soon  attack  some  of  the  forts,  and 
General  Clmbome  marched  to  Fort  Early,  as  that  was  the  farthest  advanced 
into  the  enemy*s  country.  On  his  way,  he  wrote  to  Major  Beculey,  the  com- 
mander of  Mimms,  informinff  him  of  the  danger  of  an  attack ;  and,  strange 
as  it  may  appear,  the  next  day  after  the  letter  was  received,  (30  August, 
1613,)  freaiherford,  at  the  head  of  about  1500  warriors,  entered  the  fort  at 
noon-day,  when  a  shocking  carnage  ensued.  The  gate  had  been  left  open 
and  unguarded ;  but,  before  many  of  the  warriors  had  entered,  they  were 
met  by  Major  BeasUyy  at  the  head  of  his  men,  and  for  some  time  the  contest 
WIS  Moody  and  doubtftil ;  each  striving  for  the  mastery  of  the  entrance. 
Here,  man  to  man,  the  firht  continued  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  with  toma- 
hawks, knives,  swords  and  bayonets:  a  scene  there  presented  itsolf  almost 
without  a  parallel  in  the  annals  of  Indian  warfare !  The  garrison  consisted 
of  375 :  of  these  only  160  were  soldiers ;  the  rest  were  old  men,  women  and 
ehildren,  who  had  here  taken  refuge.  It  is  worthy  of  very  emphatical 
remark,  that  every  ofiicer  expired  fighting  at  the  gate.  A  lieutenant,  having 
been  badly  wounded,  was  carried  by  two  women  to  a  block^house,  but  when 
he  was  a  little  revived,  he  insisted  on  being  carried  back  to  the  fatal  scenes 
which  was  done  by  the  same  heroines,  who  placed  him  by  the  side  of  a  dead 
companion,  where  he  was  soon  despatched. 

The  defenders  of  the  garrison  bemg  now  neariy  all  slain,  the  women  and 
children  shut  themselves  up  in  the  block-houses,  and,  seizing  upon  what 
weapons  they  could  find,  beiran,  in  that  perilous  and  hopeless  situation,  to 
defend  themselves.  But  the  Indians  soon  succeeded  in  setting  these  houses 
on  fire,  and  all  such  as  reflised  to  meet  death  without,  perished  in  the  fiames 
within ! !  Seventeen  only  escaped  of  all  the  garrison,  and  many  of  those 
were  desperately  wounded.  It  was  judged  that,  during  the  contest  at  the 
gate,  near  400  of  Wtathafor^s  warriors  were  wounded  and  slain. 

The  horrid  calamity  at  Fort  Mimms,  in  the  Tensau  settlement,  as  it  Is 
called,  was  not  the  commencement  of  the  bloody  war  with  the  Creek  Indians. 
The  motions  of  the  Shawanee  Prophet  had  been  scrutinized  by  people  upon 
the  fitmtiers  of  several  states,  ana  memorials  from  Indiana  and  Illinois  nad 
been  sent  to  the  president  of  the  United  States  by  some  of  their  principal 
inhabitants,  in  1811,  calling  on  him  to  send  out  an  armed  force  for  their 
security. 

In  the  summer  of  1812,  some  fkmilies  were  cut  ofr  near  the  mouth  of  the 
Ohio,  and  soon  after,  upon  the  border  of  Teimessee,  two  other  families, 
consisting  of  women  ancl  children,  were  butchered  in  a  manner  too  shocking 
for  description !    Georgia  was  also  a  sufilerer  in  the  same  kind. 

In  respect  to  the  blowly  afiSur  at  Fort  Mimms,  a  different  aspect  has  been 
dnown  around  it  from  that  generally  given  in  the  histories  of  the  war.  The 
•evere,  though  probably  just  reflections  of  Judge  Martin  upon  the  conduct 
^  the  unfortunate  BeadeVy  has  passed  without  contradiction.  Not  only  had 
diat  ofiicer  been  wamea  hy  General  CtaUxfrne  of  his  danger,  as  already 
ttated,  but  a  Cre^  k  Indian  ioKMrmed  him  in  a  firiendly  manner  that  he  muni 
83» 
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expect  an  attack  in  leas  tban  two  days.  When  he  had  made  his  comimtineft- 
tion,  he  left  the  place,  ^and  was  hardly  out  of  sixht,  when  20  or  30  of  ha 
countnrtuen  came  in  riew,  and  forcibly  entered  the  fort  In  the  attempt  to 
shut  the  gate,  BeasUy  was  killed :  the  garrison  revenged  his  death  by  that 
of  all  the  assailants.  This  first  party  was,  however,  soon  followed  by  a  body 
of  about  800 :  the  garrison  was  overpowered,  the  fort  taken,  and  every  man, 
woman  and  child  in  it,  slaughtered,  with  the  excepticm  of  four  privates,  wfao^ 
though  severely  wounded,  efllected  their  escape,  and  reached  Fort  Stod- 
dard/* *  BeasUy  himself  was  carried  into  the  kitchen  of  one  of  the  houses 
within  the  fort,  and  was  there,  with  many  oth^^i  consumed  in  the  bamiDg 
ruins  !f 

When  the  news  of  this  afifair  was  circulated  throu^  the  country,  many 
cried  aloud  for  vengeance,  and  two  powerful  armies  were  soon  upon  their 
march  into  the  Indian  country,  and  the  complete  destruction  of  the  Indian 
power  soon  followed.  The  Indians  seeing  all  resistance  was  at  an  end, 
great  numbers  of  them  came  forward  and  made  their  submission.  Weather- 
jordj  however,  and  many  who  were  known  to  be  desperate,  stiil  stood  out; 
perhaps  from  foar.  General  Jackaon  determined  to  test  the  fidelity  of  those 
chiefs  who  had  submittf^l,  and,  therefore,  ordered  them  to  dehver,  without 
delay,  ffeather/brd,  bound,  into  his  hands,  that  he  might  be  dealt  with  as  he 
deserved.  When  they  had  made  known  to  the  sachem  what  was  required 
of  them,  his  noble  spirit  would  not  submit  to  such  degradation ;  and,  to  hold 
them  harmless,  he  resolved  to  give  himself  up  without  compulsion.  Accord- 
ingly, he  proceeded  to  the  American  camp,  unknown,  until  he  appeared 
before  the  commanding  general,  to  whose  presence,  under  some  pretence, 
he  gained  admission.  General  Jackson  was  greatly  surprised,  when  the  chief 
said,  ^I  am  ffeatherford,  the  chief  who  commanded  at  the  capture  of  Fori  Mimms, 
I  desire  jfeace  for  mv  jteo^U^  and  have  com^  to  ask  tt**  Jackson  had,  doubtless, 
deterriimed  upon  his  execution  when  he  should  be  brought  bound,  as  he 
had  directed ;  but  his  sudden  and  unexpected  appearance,  in  this  manner, 
saved  him.  The  general  said  he  was  astonished  that  he  should  venttune  to 
ap(>ear  in  his  presence,  as  he  was  not  ignorant  of  his  having  been  at  Fort 
Minmis,  nor  of  his  inhuman  conduct  there,  for  which  he  so  well  deserved  to 
die.  "  I  ordered,"  continued  the  general,  ^  that  you  should  be  brouglit  to  me 
bound ;  and,  had  you  been  brought  in  that  manner,  I  should  have  known 
how  to  have  treated  you."  In  answer  to  this,  Weaiherford  made  the  follow- 
ing famous  speech : — 

**Iam  in  your  poioer — do  toith  me  as  you  please — /  am  a  soldier,  I  have  done 
the  whites  aU  the  harm  I  cotdd.  I  have  fought  them,  and  fought  them  bravely. 
If  Ihad  an  army^  lunnddyetjight — I  would  contend  tothelasl:  but  Ihave  name, 
Afypeople  are  aU  gone,    I  can  only  weq>  over  the  ndsfortunes  of  my  nation,^ 

Greneral  Jackson  was  pleased  with  his  boldness,  and  told  him  that  tbou^ 
he  was  in  his  power,  yet  he  would  take  no  advanta^ ;  that  he  might  yet  join 
the  war  party,  and  contend  against  the  Americans,  if  he  chose,  but  to  depend 
upon  no  quarter  if  taken  afterward ;  and  that  unconditional  submission  was 
his  and  his  people's  only  safety.  Weaiherford  rejoined,  in  a  tone  as  dignified 
as  it  was  indignant, — ^  xou  can  scfely  address  me  m  such  terms  noto,  T%^ 
was  a  time  wMn  I  could  have  anstoered  you — there  xoas  a  time  when  I  had  a  choice 
— I  have  none  now.  I  have  not  even  a  nope,  I  could  once  animaie  my  warriors 
to  httttle — hut  I  cannot  animate  the  dead  My  warriors  can  no  longer  hear  my 
voice,  T%eir  hones  are  at  TWcuUga,  Tallushatches,  Emuckfaw  ard  Tohojfdta, 
I  have  not  surrendered  myself  tciiMut  thought,  WhUe  there  was  a  single  dance 
qf  success,  I  never  ^fl  my  post,  nor  supplicated  peace.  But  my  feopU  are  gone, 
and  I  now  ask  H  for  my  nation,  notjor  myse^,  I  look  badt  wUh  deep  sorrow, 
and  wish  to  avert  stiU  greater  calamxties,  ff  I  had  been  left  to  contend  with  the 
Georgia  army,  I  uxnddhaoe  raised  mv  com  on  one  bank  of  the  river,  and  fought 
them  on  the  other.  But  your  peopU  have  destroyed  my  nation.  You  are  a  bme 
man.  I  rely  upon  your  generosity.  You  wm  exact  no  terms  qf  a  conquered 
veople,  but  such  as  they  shotdd  accede  to.  Whatever  they  mav  be,  U  would  now  he 
fsutdness  and  foUy  to  oppose  them,    (f  they  are  opposed,  you  shall  JM  mi 


•  MmrHn't  Btii,  Lotiisiana,  u.  316.  t  Perkim's  Late  War,  196. 
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MmongM  ike  Memeti  er^orcen  ^f  o&e<jience.  Thtat  ttho  toovid  still  hold  auty  can 
he  iqfiutnctd  only  by  a  mean  spirit  of  revenge.  To  this  thev  musi  itot,  <md  shatt 
wd  sacrifice  the  last  remnant  (^  their  country.  You  have  tola  our  nation  tohere  tse 
might  go  cmd  be  sojfe.  This  is  good  talk,  and  they  ought  to  listen  to  iL  Thew 
sMl  listen  to  iL^  And  here  we  must  close  our  present  account  of  Weatherfora^ 
and  enter  upon  that  of  a  character  opposed  to  him  in  the  field,  and,  if  we  can 
believe  the  writers  of  their  times,  opposite  in  almost  all  the  affairs  of  Ufe.  Thii 
was  the  celebrated  and  truly  unfortunate 

General  WILLLIAM  M'INTOSH,  a  Creek  chief  of  the  tribe  of  Cowetaw. 
He  was,  like  M*GiUvorayy  a  half-breed,  whom  he  considerably  resembled  in 
several  particulars,  as  by  his  history  will  appear.  He  was  a  prominent  leader 
of  such  of  his  countrymen  as  joined  the  Americans  in  the  war  of  1812, 13,  and 
14,  and  is  first  mentioned  by  General  Floyd,*  in  his  account  of  the  battle,  as  he 
called  it,  of  Autossee,  where  he  assisted  in  the  brutal  destruction  of  200  of  his 
nation.  There  was  nothing  like  fighting  on  the  part  of  the  people  of  the 
place,  as  we  can  learn,  being  surprised  in  their  wigwams,  and  hewn  to  pieces. 
**  The  Coweta ws,"  says  the  general,  *^  under  M^hUosh,  and  Tookaubatcnians,t 
nnder  Mad-dog* s-son,  fell  in  on  our  flanks,  and  fought  with  an  intrepidity 
worthy  of  any  troops.**  And  after  relating  the  burning  of  the  place,  he  thus 
proceeds : — ^  It  is  difficult  to  determine  the  strength  of  the  enemy,  but  fit>m 
the  information  of  some  of  the  chiefs,  which  it  is  said  can  be  relied  on,  there 
were  assembled  at  Autossee,  warriors  firom  eight  towns,  for  its  defence ;  it 
being  their  beloved  ground,  on  which  they  proclaimed  no  white  man  could 
approach  without  inevitable  destruction.  It  is  difficult  to  give  a  precise 
account  of  the  loss  of  the  enemy ;  but  fi'om  the  number  which  were  lying 
scattered  over  the  field,  together  with  those  destroyed  in  the  towns,  and  the 
many  slain  on  the  bank  of  the  river,  which  respectable  officers  affirm  that 
they  saw  lying  in  heaps  at  the  water's  edge,  where  they  had  been  precipitated 
by  their  surviving  friends,  [!  !1  their  loss  in  killed,  independent  of  their  wound- 
ed, must  have  been  at  least  200,  (amonff  whom  were  the  Autossee  and  Tallassee 
kings,)  and  from  the  circumstance  of  their  making  no  effi^rts  to  molest  our 
return,  probably  irreater.  The  number  of  buildings  burnt,  some  of  a  superior 
order  for  the  dwellings  of  savages,  and  filled  with  valuable  articles,  is  supposed 
to  b^  400."    This  was  on  the  ^  November,  18ia 

AThUosh  was  also  very  conspicuous  in  the  memorable  battle  of  the  Horse- 
shoe-bend, in  the  Tallapoosie  River.  At  this  place  the  disconsolate  tribes  of  the 
south  had  made  a  last  great  stand,  and  had  a  (olerably  regular  fortified  camp. 
It  was  said  that  they  were  1000  strong.  They  had  constructed  their  works 
with  such  ingenuity,  that  little  could  be  effected  asainst  them  but  by  storm. 
**  Determined  to  exterminate  them,"  says  General /oclrtfon,  ''I  detached  General 
Coffee  with  the  mounted,  and  nearly  the  whole  of  the  Indian  force,  early  on 
the  morning  of  yesterday,  [March  27, 1814,1  to  cross  the  river  about  two  miles 
below  their  encampment,  and  to  surround  the  bend,  in  such  a  manner,  as 
that  none  of  them  should  escape  by  attempting  to  cross  the  river."  ^^Beann 
company  of  spies,  who  had  accompanied  Gen.  Coffee,  crossed  over  in  canot  f} 
to  the  extremity  of  the  bend,  and  set  fire  to  a  few  of  the  buildings  which  wei  9 
there  situated ;  they  then  advanced  with  great  gallantry  towanis  the  breast 
work,  and  commenced  a  spirited  fire  upon  the  enemy  bi^hind  it"  This  force 
not  being  able  to  effect  their  object,  many  others  of  the  army  showed  great 
ardor  to  participate  in  the  assault  **  The  spirit  which  animated  them  was  a 
sure  augury  of  the  success  which  vnis  to  follow."  **  The  regulars,  led  on  by 
their  intrepid  and  skilful  commander,  CoL  Williams,  and  by  the  gallant  Miy. 
Montgomery,  soon  gained  possession  of  the  works  in  the  midst  of  a  most  tre- 
mendous fire  from  behind  them,  and  the  militia  of  the  venerable  Gen.  Doherhfs 
brigade  accompanied  them  in  the  charge  with  a  vivacity  and  firmness  which 
would  have  done  honor  to  regulars.  The  enemy  was  completely  routed. 
Five  hundred  and  Jifty  seven  I  were  left  dead  on  tne  peninsula,  and  a  great 
Dumber  were  killed  by  the  horsemen  in  attempting  to  cross  the  river.  It  is 
believed  that  not  more  than  Uoenty  have  eecapecL 

^  The  fighting  continued  with  some  severity  about  five  hours ;  but  we 


♦  Bratmav^M  official  letters.  t  Tuckabairhc.    Bartrttm,  447. 

I  TbeM  are  tbe  general's  fcaCct  j  at  Issft,  Bratmem  to  prints  his  official  letter. 
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tmued  to  destroy  mao^  cf  them,  who  had  concealed  thetnaehroB  tmder  tiia 
banks  of  the  river,  unti]  we  were  prevented  by  the  night.  This  moroiog  wm 
killed  16  who  bad  been  concealed.  We  took  about  350  prisonera,  ail  womea 
and  children,  except  two  or  three.  Our  losa  is  106  wounded,  and  25  killed. 
Major  M*jfniash^  the  Cowetau,  who  joined  my  army  with  a  part  of  his  tribe, 
flreatlv  distinguished  himself."  *  Truly,  this  was  a  war  of  extermination !  * 
The  mend  of  humanity  may  inquire  whether  all  those  poor  wretches  who  ha4 
secreted  themselves  here  and  there  in  the  ''caves  and  reeds,"  had  deeerred 
death? 

The  most  melancholy  part  of  the  life  of  the  mifortunate  AFhUosk  remaiBs  lo 
be  recorded.  The  late  troubles  of  the  Creek  nation  have  drawn  forth  many 
a  sympathetic  tear  from  the  eye  of  the  philanthropist.  These  troubles  wers 
only  the  consequences  of  those  of  a  higher  date.  Those  of  1825,  we  thought, 
completed  the  climax  of  their  affliction,  but  1832  must  sully  her  annals  with 
records  of  their  oppression  also.  It  is  the  former  period  with  which  our  article 
brings  us  in  collision  in  closing  this  account  In  that  year,  the  govermnent 
of  the  U.  States,  by  its  agents,  seemed  determined  on  posst  ssing  a  large  tract 
of  their  country,  to  satisfy  the  state  of  Geor^a.  M*Intoskt  and  a  small  part  i^ 
the  nation,  were  for  concedhig  to  their  wishes,  but  a  large  majority  of  his 
countiymen  would  not  hear  to  the  proposal  The  commissioners  employed 
were  satisfied  of  the  fact,  and  communicated  to  the  president  the  result  of  a 
meetinff  they  had  had  for  the  purpose.  He  was  well  satistied,  also,  that 
JflntoSi  could  not  convey  the  lands,  as  he  represented  but  a  small  part  oi  his 
nation,  but  still  the  negotiation  was  ordered  to  be  renewed.  A  council  was 
called  by  the  commissioners,  (who  were  Georgians,)  which  assembled  at  a 
place  called  Indianripring.  Here  the  chief  of  the  Tuckaubatcheese  spoke  to 
them  as  follows :  ^  We  met  you  at  Broken  Arrow,  and  then  told  you  we  had 
no  land  to  sell  I  then  heard  of  no  claims  against  the  nation,  nor  have  I  since. 
We  have  met  you  here  at  a  very  short  notice,  and  do  not  think  that  the  chieft 
who  are  here  iiave  any  authority  to  treat  General  JWhUosk  knows  that  we 
are  bound  by  our  laws,  and  that  what  is  not  done  in  the  public  square,  in  the 
general  council,  is  not  binding  on  the  nation.  I  am,  therefore,  under  the 
necessity  of  repeating  the  same  answer  as  given  at  Broken  Arrow,  that  we 
have  no  land  to  sell.  1  know  that  there  mre  but  few  hert^  from  the  upper 
towns,  and  many  are  absent  from  the  lower  towns.  Gen.  M*Into9k  knows  mat 
no  part  of  the  land  can  be  sold  without  a  full  council,  and  with  the  consent  of 
all  the  nation,  and  if  a  part  of  ^ the  nation  choose  to  leave  the  country,  they 
eannoc  sell  the  land  they  have*,  but  it  belonffs  to  the  nation."  *^  This  is  the 
only  talk  1  have  for  you,  and  I  shall  return  home  immediately."  He  did  so. 
The  ill-advised  commissioners  informed  JIthUoA  and  his  party,  that  the  Creek 
nation  was  sufiiciendy  represented  by  them,  and  that  the  United  States  would 
bear  them  out  in  a  treaty  of  sale.  The  idea  of  receiving  the  whole  of  the  pay 
for  the  lands  among  themselves,  was  doubtless  the  cause  of  the  concession  of 
M*MQtk  and  his  party.  **  Thirteen  only  of  the  signers  of  the  treaty  were 
ehieft.  The  rest  were  such  as  had  been  degraded  fi-om  that  rank,  and  un- 
known persons  ;  36  chiefs  m^esent  refused  to  sign.  The  whole  party  of 
MMoeh  amounted  to  about  300,  not  the  tenth  part  of  the  nation."  StiH  tbev 
•xecuted  the  articles,  in  direct  violation  to  the  laws  of  their  nation,  which 
themselves  had  helped  to  form.  It  must  be  remembered  that  the  Creeks  had 
made  no  inconsiderable  advances  in  what  is  termed  civilization.  Thev  had 
towns,  and  even  printed  laws  by  which  they  were  to  be  governed,  similar  to 
diose  of  the  United  States. 

The  treaty  of  Indian-spriw^  dated  8  January,  1821,  gave  univenal  uneasi- 
Bess ;  and,  from  that  day,  M*mto8h  lost  popularity.  It  was  generally  believed 
that  he  had  been  tampered  with  bv  the  whites  to  convey  to  them  the  inher- 
itance of  his  nation  !  ai>d  the  followinp^  letter  pretty  clearly  proves  such 
suspicions  had  been  justly  grounded.    It  is  dated 

•»  NBWTOwrt,  21«e  0(if]htr,  1833. 
«  Mt  Friend  :  /  am  goint^  to  mfbrm  wu  a  fha  Knea,  as  aJrieniL    I  want  ycm 
Hgwt  me  yoto' opinion  about  Ihe  treaty  ;*{  tohimer^ckUfawUlbetmUingormL 

*  Brannan,  ttf  n^ra  t  TbM  at  ladiao-sprijig,  8  January,  18SL 
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f^ckid^ftdHtposedtoldiht  UmUd  States  have,  (he  land,  paH  of  ttj  I  tocmtyt^ 
let  me  mow ;  /  wUl  make  the  U.^Statea  commismoners  give  you  2000  doliar$^ 
A.  M*Coy  the  game,  and  Ohakl£8  Hicks  9000  doUara,  for  present,  and  noboify 
skcM  know  U ;  and  if  you  think  Ae  land  wouldeD  [shouia'Td  7\  sold,  I  will  be  acS- 
i^fied.  If  tiie  land  shamd  he  sold,  I  will  gd  you  the  amount  before  the  treaty  Bifpn 
\%8ai^ned;]  emdif  you  get  any  fiiend  you  want  hin^  to  recehfed,  they  ahallreeeiva. 
/(othmg  mere  to  trtform  you  at  preaenL 

"  /  remain  ywar  effectionaU  fiiend,  WM.  McINTOSH. 

"John  Ross.* 
*^  t^  answer  return, 
**N.B,    The  whole  amount  ia  $12,000,  you  can  dknde  among  your  friendK 

♦r^ooo." 


Hence  there  can  be  no  question  as  to  the  guilty  conscience  of  M'hdoaK 
although  some  parts  of  the  above  letter  are  scarcely  intelligible.  He  haa 
mistaken  his  friend ;  Boaa  was  not  to  be  bought;  for  three  days  after  the  letter 
wiij)  written,  viz.  24  October,  a  council  was  neld,  and  M'bdoah  was  present ; 
the  letter  was  read,  and  he  was  publicly  exposed. 

Notwithstanding  what  bad  been  done  at  Indian-Spring,  it  appears,  from  the 
above  letter,  that  another  attempt  at  selling  land  was  made  in  1823,  but  could 
not  be  carried  into  effect,  the  villany  of  M*IrUoah  was  so  apparent ;  and  it 
appears  that  it  could  not  be  brought  about  until*  12  February,  1825,  which  is 
the  date  of  the  last  treaty  made  bv  M^Intoah, 

^^Aflntoah  was  aware,  that,  after  signing  the  treaty,  his  life  was  forfeited. 
He,  and  others  of  his  coadjutors,  repa&ed  to  Milledgeville,  stated  their  feanL 
and  claimed  the  protection  of  Georgia,  which  was  promised  by  Grov.  TroupJ^ 
It  must  be  observed  that  the  greater  part  of  the  purchased  territory  was  witnin 
the  claimed  limits  of  Geor^a  jf  and  that  the  Georgians  had  no  small  share  in 
the  whole  transaction.  It  is  not  stranger  that  the  people  of  Georgia  should 
conduct  as  they  have,  than  that  the  United  States'  government  should  place  it 
in  her  power  so  to  act  To  take,  therefore,  into  account  the  whole  merits  of 
the  case,  it  must  he  remembered,  that,  by  a  compact  between  the  two  parties 
in  18(^  the  former,  in  consideration  of  the  Utters  relinquishing  her  claim  to 
the  Mississippi  territoiy,  agreed  to  extinguish,  at  the  national  expense,  the 
Indian  title  to  the  lands  occupied  by  them,  in  Georgia,  whenever  tt  could  be 
done,  upon  reasonable  terma.  X  Who^was  to  decide  when  the  practicable  time 
had  arrived,  we  believe  was  not  mentioned.  However,  previous  to  1825,  the 
United  States  had  succeeded  in  extinguishing  the  aboriginal  title  of  15,000,000 
acres,  and  there  were  yet  about  10,000,000  to  be  bought  off.  §  The  change  of 
life  fix»m  wandering  to  stationary,  which  the  arts  of  civilization  had  efrected 
among  the  Indians,  made  them  prize  their  possessions^  far  more  highly  than 
heretofore,  and  hence  their  rductance  and  opposition  to  relmquish  them. 

Thus  much  it  seemed  necessary  to  premise,  that  the  true  cause  of  the  fiite 
«f  M'bdoah  sboidd  be  understood.  It  appears  that  when  the  whole  of  the 
nation  saw  that  the  treaty  which  he  and  his  party  had  made  could  not  be 
abrogated,  forty-nine  fiftieths  of  them  were  violent  against  them  ;  and  there- 
fore rerolved  that  the  sentence  of  &e  law  should  be  executed  upon  him. 
The  execution,  and  circumstances  attending  it,  are  thus  related:  H  *^ About 
two  hours  before  day,  on  Sunday  morning,  1  May,  If  the  house  of  Gen. 
M*fntoah  was  surrounded  by  Menaw-tDov,  and  about  100  Oakfuskee  warriora 
M'bdoah  was  within,  as  likewise  were  nis  women  and  children,  and  some 
white  metL  Menaw-way  directed  an  interpreter  to  request  the  whites,  and 
the  women  and  children,  to  come  out,  as  tne  warriors  did  not  wish  to  nann 
them;  that  Gen.  Mbdoah  had  broken  the  law  that  he  himself  had  long 
since  made,  and  they  had  come  to  execute  him  accordingly.  They  came 
out  of  the  house,  leavmg  MbUoeh  and  Etomi4uate$nigg€,  one  of  his  adherently 

*  Then  President  oftbe  Nationat  Couneil  of  tbe  Creeks. 

t  Ferkinaf  Htat.  IT.  fltatee,  a  work,  by  tke  way,  of  ^reat  value,  and  wUefa  we  are  nirpiiaeJ 
iboiild  have  issued  from  the  preM  widi  Hule  or  no  notice. 

i  Aowr.  An.  Regr.  I  &  Ibid.  ||  In  tbe  Annual  Register,  vt  n^fra, 

f  30  April  is  meutioaed,  in  anotfier  part  of  the  same  work,  as  the  date  of  the  ejcecutioB. 
tod  so  it  is  set  dowB  by  Mr.  Ptrkmt,  in  his  Hist  U.  S. 
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therein.  The  warriors  then  set  fire  to  the  house ;  and  as  M*lntoA  and  ha 
comrade  [TusUnuggc]  attempted  to  come  out  at  the  door,  they  shot  them 
both  down.  The  same  da^,  about  19  o'clock,  they  huns  Scon  Hawkmtj  a  half 
breed,  in  the  Huckhosseliga  Square.  On  Monday,  me  2  May,  a  ptuty  of 
Halibee  Indians  fired  on  and  wounded  Ben  HatMns^  another  half  breed,  yeiy 
badly.  The  chiefe  stated,  at  the  time,  that  no  danger  whatever  was  to  be 
apprehended  by  persons  travelling  through  the  nation ;  that  they  were  friends 
to  the  whites,  and  wished  them  not  to  be  alarmed  by  this  execution,  which 
was  only  a  compliance  with  the  laws  that  the  great  chiefs  of  the  nation  made 
at  Polecat  Spring.  CkUly  M*hUo$k  escimed  firam  the  house  with  the  whites, 
and  was  not  fiml  at  or  wounded."  He  Is  now  chief  among  the  westeni 
Creeks,  and  some  time  since  increased  bis  notoriety  by  beating  a  menober  of 
Conffress,  in  Washington. 

The  great  agitation  which  the  execution  of  the  head  chiefs  of  the  M*hiiotk 
party  caused  was  allayed  only  by  the  interference  of  the  United  States*  gov^ 
emment.  Governor  Troup  of  Georgia  declared  vengeance  against  the  Creek 
nation,  denouncing  the  execution  of  the  chiefi  as  an  act  of  murder ;  however, 
he,  by  some  means,  learned  that  his  judgment  was  gratuitous,  and,  by  cidmce 
of  President  Adams^  desisted  firom  acts  of  hostility,  the  survey  of  the  disputed 
lands,  &c. 

We  have  not  learned  much  of  the  family  of  M*Into»h.  His  principal  red- 
dence  was  on  the  Chattahoochie,  where  he  had  two  wives,  Susannah  and 
Peggy^  one  a  Creek,  the  other  a  Cherokee  woman,  and  this  is  the  place  where 
he  was  killed.  About  50  miles  from  this  place,  on  the  western  branch  of  the 
Tallapoosa,  he  had  a  plantation ;  here  lived  another  of  his  wives,  named  EUxa. 
She  was  the  daughter  of  Stephen  Hawkxm^  and  sister  to  Samud  and  Bef^amm 
Hawkins,*  whose  fate  we  have  just  related.  On  14  August,  1818,  Jenrnf^  his 
eldest  daughter,  was  married  to  WtUiam  S  MUchel,  Esq.,  assistant  Indian 
agent  of  the  Creek  nation.  They  were  married  at  a  place  called  Theacaickkak 
near  Fort  Mitchel,  in  that  nation,  f 

General  M*Iniosh  participated  in  the  Seminole  campaijyps,  as  did  another 
chief  of  the  name  of  LoveUy  with  about  2000  of  their  wamora.  They  joined 
the  American  army  at  Fort  Scott  in  the  spring  of  1818.  | 
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LIMED — Massacres  a  hoot's  crew  in  Apalachicola  River — Is  captured  «nM  Hillis- 
RkGOfand  hanged— -l^T  AM  A.THL  A — Removal  of  the  Florida  Indians — Their  wretched 
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At  this  period  the  Creek  Indians  occupied  a  country  containing  about  900 
■quare  miles;  bounded  on  the  north  by  Tennessee,  east  by  Geoi^ia,  south  by 
the  Floridas,  and  west  by  the  Mississippi ;  the  soil  and  climate  of  whkn 
could  not  be  considered  inferior  to  any  in  the  United  States.  These  IndianS) 
consisting  of  Creeks,  properly  so  called,  Chikasaws,  Choktaws,  and  Cbero* 

*  Report  of  the  Selecl  Committee  of  the  House  of  Repreaeniatives,  U.  S.,  578,  d&c. 
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,  had  for  a  lonff  time  been  on  amicable  terms  with  their  white  neighborly 
exchanging  their  mm  and  other  articles  with  them  for  such  others  as  their 
wants  required.  This  state  of  things,  but  for  the  breaking  out  of  the  war  in 
Canada,  miffbt,  and  would,  in  reason,  have  continued,  and  the  great  Creek 
nation  would  have  increased,  and  at  this  day  have  gained  vastly  in  population 
and  importance,  instead  of  being  dismembered,  its  inhabitants  sent  into 
bani^ment,  and  finally  ruined.  Intermarriaffes  between  Indians  and  whites 
had  become  frequent,  from  which  a  race  of  half-breeds  were  springing  up, 
and  instead  of  slavery,  the  Indian  women  were  taking  their  proper  places  m 
society,  and  the  men  were  cultivating  the  fielda  ^d  notwithstandin|^  the 
Prophet  and  l^uvmaeh  had  used  all  their  eloquence  to  engage  them  m  an 
early  quarrel,  it  was  not  until  they  heard  of  the  success  of  the  British  at  Mai- 
den, that  they  decided  on  taking  up  the  hatchet,  generaUy.  Such  was  the 
alacrity  among  the  northern  Indians  on  the  capture  of  General  HuUy  on  the 
16  August,  1812,  that  runners  arrived  from  among  them  to  the  Creeks  some 
dme  tefore  it  was  known  to  their  white  neiffhbors. 

For  the  horrid  butchery  at  Tensau,  the  tollowers  of  Weaiherfordy  Monohot^ 
and  iAf  Qmn,  or  JIf  Queen,  were  shortly  to  atone,  in  the  most  summary  man- 
ner. There  was  a  great  encampment  of  Creeks  under  ffeatherford,  at  the 
Tallahasse.  or  Tallusnatches  towns,  on  the  Coosa  River,  a  northern  branch  of 
the  Alabama.  The  eyes  of  the  south  seemed  to  centre  upon  General  Jackson 
to  execute  vengeance  on  the  Indians,  and  notwithstanding  he  was  confined  to 
bis  room,  from  a  wound  in  the  arm,  which  he  had  lately  received  in  a  private 

aaarrel,  when  the  news  of  the  massacre  arrived  in  Tennessee,  the  covemor  of 
lat  state  issued  an  order  to  him  to  raise  2000  men  with  all  possible  despatch, 
and  rendezvous  at  Fayetteville.  Colonel  Coffee  was  alreadv  in  the  field. 
Jack$on^s  march  into  the  enemy's  country  was  oastened  by  a  raise  alarm,  and 
when  he  had  got  into  the  Indian  country,  he  found  himself  almost  destimte 
of  provisions  for  his, army,  which  caused  considerable  delay.  At  a  place  on 
the  Tennessee  River,  called  Ditto's  Landing,  General  Jackson  met  with  Colonel 
Cofftis  regiment  Here  he  remained  several  days,  but  despatched  Coffet 
with  700  men  to  scour  the  Black  Warrior  River.  At  Ten  Islands,  on  the 
Coosa,  was  a  band  of  fiiendly  Creeks,  at  whose  head  was  a  chief  named 
CMnnaby,  This  chief  had  a  kind  of  fort  there,  and  was  now  blockaded  in  it 
by  the  war  party.  Chinnab^y  hearing  of  Jackson^a  position,  sent  his  son,  Sus- 
I.OKTA,  also  a  principal  chief,  to  the  general's  camp,  for  relief  who,  without 
loss  of  time,  marchea  up  the  river,  but  was  obliged  to  encamp  at  the  distance 
of  24  miles  fi^m  Ditto%  from  the  fidlure  of  his  supplies.  While  here,  Path- 
KiiJJER,*  a  Cherokee  chie(  sent  two  runners  to  nun,  confirming  the  former 
news,  and  that  without  immediate  relief  they  said,  they  should  be  immediate- 
ly cut  off,  for  the  hostile  Indians  were  assembhng  in  great  force  firom  nine 
towns.  Jackson  now  resolved  to  move  on,  and  told  the  messengers  ofPatik' 
kilUr  to  speak  thus  to  their  chief  firom  him: — 

**  The  hostile  Creeks  unU  not  attack  you  fsnttl  fhey  hoot  had  a  hnuh  with  ms^ 
and  thaty  I  thinkj  wiU  put  them  out<ff  tkt  notion  ((fJighJtvng  for  some  (tme." 

When  the  army  had  arrived  within  a  few  mdes  of  the  Ten  Islands,  it  was 
met  by  Ckbrnaby.  This  old  chief  had  succeeded  in  capturing  two  hostile 
Creeks,  which  he  gave  up  to  General  Jackson,  The  army  was  yet  about  16 
nules  fh)m  the  Indian  encampment,  and  in  a  lamentable  condition  for  want  ^ 
provisions ;  insomuch,  that  almost  any  one  but  Jackson  would  have  despaired, 
and  ^ven  up  the  campaign ;  but  his  resolution  was  not  to  be  shaken,  and  he 
'  happily  difinised  his  spirit  into  his  men.  He  said,  in  a  letter  to  Governor 
Ekunit  that  whUst  they  could  procure  an  ear  ((fcom  apiece^  they  would  not  give 
up  the  expedition. 

*  We  woald  here  observe  that  Paih-kUUr  was,  in  1822,  a  Christian  chief,  and  governed 
Id  the  same  tribe  with  the  famous  Mr.  Charltfs  Hick$ ;  and  his  residence  was  in  that  year  t5 
miles  from  Turkeytown.  The  missionary,  Mr.  Butrickf  notes  in  his  Journal,  that  Paui'tUUr 
was  **  the  king  or  Jirtt  beloved  imm,  of  the  Cherokee  nation/'  and  that  Mr.  Ifickt  was  "  the 
mcomd  belocedmafu"  Paih-HUer  bad  had  a  son  murdered  by  some  while  man^  before  this 
visit,  aad  complained  of  the  outrage,  and  said  be  bad  written  twice  to  the  prendent  of  Ibe 
Uatled  Scales  i(^oiit  it    Both  these  ebie&  died  in  tbe  winter  of  1826. 
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Od  die  98  October,  Colonel  Dger  retimed  from  the  captnm  of  a  town 
called  Lhtafbtdie,  od  tfie  head  of  Canoe  Creek,  which  erapdee  into  the  Cooea 
from  the  west  His  Ibree  coDflisted  of  900  carahy,  and  they  brought  in  9§ 
priflonefB,  chiefly  women  and  children. 

The  Indians  were  now  drawn  off  from  Tea  btanda,  and  had  taken  poet  at 
Talluahatchei,  on  the  aouth  ride  of  die  Coosa.  Cojfee  was  imnaedntely 
despatched  with  900  men  to  attad^  diem.  This  he  did  oo  the  3  Norember, 
aun  about  an  hour  high  in  the  morning.  A  number  of  men  in  advance  of  tiie 
main  body,  aeitt  fbnfnud  for  the  purpose^  drew  out  the  warriors  frtim  their 
eabins,  whomadea  fieroeattack  upon  them.  The  Amencaas  gave  way  brfaH* 
ing  back  upon  the  main  body,  agreeaUy  to  their  preoonceried  plan,  which  had 
the  good  effect  of  bringing  the  Indians  at  once  into  th^  power.  Haring  fired 
upon  them,  they  made  a  aueceasftd  charge,  and  soon  obliaed  them  to  soeher 
themselves  in  their  wigwams.  Colonel  Coffee  says,  ''The  enemy  retreated 
firing,  until  they  got  around,  aod  in  their  buildings,  where  they  made  all  the 
resistance  that  an  overpowered  soldier  could  do— ibey  fought  as  long  as  one 
existed,  but  their  destruction  was  very  soon  completed.  Our  men  rushed  up 
to  the  doors  of  the  houses,  and  in  a  few  minutes  killed  the  last  warrior  or 
them.  The  enemy  fought  with  savage  fhry,  and  met  death  with  all  its  horrmi) 
without  shrinking  or  complaining — not  one  asked  to  be  spared,  but  fV>ught  Si 
kmg  as  they  could  stand  or  sit  In  consequence  of  their  flying  to  their  housei^ 
and  mixing  with  the  fhmilies^  our  men,  in  killing  the  males,  without  fantentioa 
killed  and  wounded  a  few  of  the  squawa  and  children.*  In  this  sangukiaiy 
affiiir,  186  Indians  were  killed ;  and  the  commander  thought,  that  there  were 
eno^igh  others  killed  in  the  woods,  wiiich  they  could  not  find,  to  make  up  in 
aU  9w.  7^i9  (xdctdaJtwn,  he  obs^'ved,  he  thought  a  reafonabU  one.  Ttifly 
took  captive  84  women  and  children,  and  ''not  one  of  the  warriors  escaped 
to  carry  the  news ;  a  circumstance  tmknown  heretofore ! "  The  whites  bad 
5  killed  and  41  wounded ;  "none  mortally,  the  ^p^eater  part  slightly,  a  number 
with  arrows :  this  appears  to  fbnn  a  very  principal  part  of  the  enemy^  araa 
lor  warflu^ ;  every  man  having  a  bow  with  a  bundle  of  arrows,  which  is  used 
after  the  first  fire  with  the  gun,  until  a  leisure  time  for  loading  offers." 

The  destruction  at  Tallushatches  was  rendered  the  more  complete  by*  their 
being  entirely  surrounded  on  every  side  by  the  troops.  Some  have  said  that 
even  the  women  united  with  the  warrions  mmI  contended  in  the  battle  widi 
fearless  bravery.  This  nsay  aooount  fi>r  many  that  were  killed ;  but  General 
Coffee  does  not  mention  it. 

Meanwhile  Oeneral  White  had  been  detached  to  Turkeytown,  for  die  relief 
ofPath'kSUrj  and  he  was  now  ordered  to  join  the  main  army,  with  as  muoii 
•xpedition  as  he  was  able.  This  request  was  transmitted  on  the  4,  and 
renewed  on  the  7  November,  1613 ;  and  on  the  evening  of  the  same  day,  an 
bidian  brought  news  to  die  general,  that  Talladega  was  besieged  by  a  gnat 
body  of  the  enemy,  and  would  certainhr  be  dee&oyed,  unleas  immediafiely 
relieved.  Talladega  was  a  fort  occupied  by  firiendly  Crseks,  about  90  miles 
below  Ten  blanda. 

Without  k)es  of  time.  General  Jaekiom  marched  to  relieve  Tallad^a.  Hii 
operations  were  conducted  with  such  promptitude,  that  by  midnight  rollowinc 
the  same  day,  he  waa  within  six  nMles  or  his  enemy.  Here  he  encamped 
until  about  daylight  Then  moving  on,  at  sunrise  he  came  within  half  a  mile 
of  the  Indian  encampment,  which  was  only  about  80  rods  firom  Foit  TaHa- 
dega.    The  general,  having  formed  his  line  of  battle  like  the  Bi^niah  Armads, 

noved  on  to  the  attack.  The  Indiana  were  not  taken  by  surprise,  but  rushed 
upon  th^  adversaries  with  such  knpetuositT  that  they  made  considerable 
impression  in  one  part  of  the  line ;  insomuch,  that  a  considerable  body  o( 
militia  gave  way.  Their  places  being  immediately  supplied  by  the  mounted 
men,  the  Indians  fought  but  a  short  time,  before  they  were  obi  iced  to  fly  for 
Che  inountains,  about  three  miles  distant  In  their  flight  they  were  hard  pressed 
by  the  right  wing  of  the  Americans,  and  great  numbers  were  cut  down.  Id 
the  whole  aflair,  299  were  killed,  that  were  found,  of  the  Indians ;  and  the 
whitea  lost  15  in  killed,  and  85  vrere  wounded,  several  of  whom  aAerwards 
died.  Over  1060  Indians  were  said  to  have  been  engaged,  and  some  of  than 
afterwards  said  theur  kiss  at  the  batde  of  Talladega  was  600. 
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It  was  eoEpeded  that  •  sapfrij'  of  proviaioDS  wouid  arriTe  at  Camp  Strotber 
at  Ten  latoiviiii  before  the  armv  ahouki  reCurn  there ;  but  od  ite  amval,  a  total 
fiohire  waa  experienced  by  the  hungiy  aoldierB;  eveD  what  had  been  left 
behind  of  the  general's  private  stores  had  been  distributed — it  was  a  melan- 
choly time,  indeed,  and  reminds  us  of  the  sufferings  of  captives  in  the  old 
Indiao  wars,  who  were  obliged  to  subsist  upon  berries  and  roots.  It  was 
durinff  this  campai^  that  a  circumstance  occurred  which  has  been  variously 
related ;  and,  as  it  is  an  excellent  anecdote,  we  will  lay  it  before  our  readers. 

One  morning,  a  soldier,  with  a  doleful  countenance,  approached  General 
Jackion^  and  told  him  he  was  aknost  famiriied,  and  knew  not  what  to  do.  The 
general  was  seated  at  the  foot  of  a  tree,  and  was  observed  by  the  poor  half- 
starved  soldier  to  be  eating  something.  This  no  doubt  caused  him  to  make 
hie  complaint,  thinking  it  a  favorable  time  to  have  his  wants  relieved.  The 
general  observed,  that  it  was  never  his  custom  to  turn  away  a  hungry  person, 
when  he  had  it  in  his  power  to  relieve  him ;  then,  putting  his  hand  mto  his 
pocket,  took  out  a  handful  of  acorns,  and,  offering  them  to  his  astonished 
guest,  observed,  that  such  was  his  &re,  and  all  he  had,  but  to  that  he  was 
welcome.  The  soldier  went  away  contented,  and  told  bis  companions  they 
ought  no  more  to  complain,  so  long  as  their  general  was  obliged  to  subsist 
upon  nothing  but  acorns.  Out  of  this  grew  the  storv,  that  the  general  havinff 
invited  his  officers  to  dine  with  him,  set  nothing  before  them  but  a  tray  of 
acorns  and  some  water. 

Meanwhile  mutiny  after  mutiny  took  place  in  General  Jaduon^s  army,  and 
the  campaign  c«me  near  being  abandoned  A  circumstance,  too,  occurred 
about  this  time,  ever  to  be  laimented.  General  Cocke^  of  £}ast  Tennessee, 
considering  himself  possessed  of  a  command  independent  of  Jackmm^  gave 
bis  orders  to  some  brigadiers,  at  the  same  time  that  General  Jackson  did. 
General  HltiU  chose  to  act  under  General  Cocke's  orders,  and  this  occasioned 
•ome  confusion,  and,  in  the  end,  the  lamentable  affiiir  to  which  we  have  just 
alluded,  and  of  which  we  now  proceed  to  give  an  account 

The  Hallibee  Indians,  who  had  been  the  principal  sufferers  at  Talladega, 
had  despatched  ambassadors  for  General  Jacksorvs  camp,  to  sue  for  peace, 
which  they  would  accept  on  any  terms  he  might  please  to  mnt  them.  At 
the  same  time  these  proposals  were  out,  General  JrkUe  marcned  against  theii 
towns,  and  on  the  Id  November  completely  surprised  them ;  killed  60  war- 
riofs,  took  256  prisoners,  and  made  good  his  retreat  without  the  loss  of  a 


'  The  Indians  thought  they  had  been  attacked  by  General  Jacksorfs  army, 
and  that  therefore  they  were  now  to  e3q)ect  nothine  but  extermination ;  and 
this  was  thought  to  be  the  reason  why  thev  fouipt  with  such  desperation 
afterwards.  And  truly  they  had  reason  for  their  tears:  they  knew  none  but 
Jackson,  and  supposed  now  that  nothing  short  of  their  total  destruction  would 
■atisiy  h'un.  as  their  conduct  exemplified  on  every  occasion.  They  knew 
tliey  had  asked  peace  on  any  terms,  and  their  immediate  answer  was  the 
sword  and  bavonet    A  company  of  Cherokees  aided  not  a  little  in  this  affair. 

We  have  ffiven  the  chief  features  of  the  battle  of  Autossee,  when  drawing 
a  sketch  of  Uie  life  of  AfltdosL  Here  may  be  added  some  other  matters  dr 
history,  for  the  better  understandinff  the  events  of  the  memorable  Creek  war. 

Autossee  is  situated  on  the  south  bank  of  the  Tallapoosie,  18  miles  from  the 
Hickory  Groimd,  and  20  above  the  junction  of  that  river  with  the  Coosa. 
Witli  General  FhytPs  white  troops  were  four  conopanies  of  friendly  Indians. 
MIfUosk  led  the  Cowetaus,  and  Mad-^iogS'^on  the  Tookaubatchians,  or  Tuka- 
batcbies.  The  names  of  the  other  lea&rs  are  not  set  down,  but  there  were 
doubdess  several  of  them,  as  there  were  about  350  warriors  who  accompanied 
tbe  expedition.  That  sure  work  was  intended,  will  not  be  doubted,  when  it 
Is  known  that  the  force,  exclusive  of  Indians,  was  950  men.  When  the  army 
arrived  near  the  place  where  it  was  expected  Indians  would  be  found,  and 
having  discovered  one  small  town  before  it  was  light  in  the  morning,  the 
feoeral  was  surprised  immediately  after  by  the  discovery  of  another.  This 
was  filled  with  men  who  had  been  apprized  of  his  approach,  and  were  pre- 
pared for  battle.  The  order  of  battle  was  immediately  changeil,  and  the  army 
nroeecKled  in  two  divisiooB  to  attook  both  towns  at  once.    Tlie  besUipen^ 
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htmg  provided  with  ardlleiy,  soon  accomplished  their  work,  and  all  the 
resiataDce  the  Indiana  seem  to  have  made,  was  in  endeavorinir  to  efieet  a 
retreat  into  caves  and  other  hiding-places.  Nevertheless,  the  Georgians  had 
11  killed  outriffht,  and  54  woundcMl.  Among  the  latter  was  General  JFkya 
himself  severely,  and  Adjutant-Genera)  Newman  slightly. 

M*bdo$k  and  Mad-dogssorCs  loss  was  considerable,  but  was  not  thought  of 
Impirtanee  enough  to  be  communicated  by  their  allies,  who  were  grentlj 
indebted  to  them,  if,  indeed,  destroving  their  own  countrymen  made  them  sow 
They  did  not,  however,  do  so  much  butchering  as  they  intended,  or,  rather,  as 
they  agreed  to  do ;  for  the  dav  before  the  massacre,  they  agreed  to  poet  them- 
selves on  the  opposite  side  of  the  river,  and  to  kill  all  who  should  attempt  an 
escape.    Had  they  done  this,  very  few  would  have  escaped. 

Aller  resting  a  few  days.  General  Fhyd  marched  to  Camp  Defiance,  50 
miles  directly  mto  the  Indian  country,  and  westward  of  Autoesee.  Here,  ^riy 
in  the  morning  of  2  January,  the  hostile  Indians  killed  his  sentinels  before  they 
were  discovered,  and  then  with  ^reat  fuij  attacked  his  camp,  and  for  a  quarter 
of  an  hour  continued  to  fight  with  bravery.  By  this  time  the  army  had  got 
formed  in  order  of  battle,  and  soon  obliged  the  Indians  to  fly.  One  company 
of  whites,  under  Captain  Broadnaxy  had  its  retreat  cut  off*  by  the  assailants,  and 
escaped  only  by  cutting  its  way  through  thentL 

In  this  fight,  TiMPOOCHiE-BAKNUEL,  or  Bamardy  a  half-breed,  chief  of  the 
Uchies,  commanded  a  company  of  them,  and,  in  the  language  of  the  general, 
^  j;reatly  distinguished  himself  It  was  owinjr  to  his  promptness,  that  Cap- 
tarn  Broadnax  was  enabled  to  effect  a  retreat.  The  enemy,  in  that  manoeuvre, 
had  advanced  within  50  yards  of  the  artillery.  All  the  other  part  of  the  Indkn 
army  took  shelter  within  the  Unes,  and  looked  on  during  the  contest 

Afler  this  battle,  37  Indians  were  found  dead  on  Uie  field,  as  the  whites 
reported ;  and  of  their  own  number  17  were  killed,  and  130  wounded.  At  the 
first  onset.  General  A/ettmum  had  three  balls  shot  into  him,  which  prevented 
his  further  service ;  and  several  of  the  principal  officers  had  their  horses  shot 
under  them.  How  the  Indians  under  ISmpoockU  fared  in  these  particulan, 
we  have  not  yet  learned. 

Wtathtrfordy  FVanciSy  Sinqmsiun-son,  with  some  Shawanese,  had  establidied 
themselves  on  the  Alabama,  above  the  mouth  of  the  Cahaba,  and  there  built  a 
town,  wbich  they  called  Eckanakaka.  Its  name  signified  that  it  was  buih 
upon  holif  grouita  ,*  and  hence  the  prophets  told  their  followers  that  they  had 
nothing  to  fear,  as  no  polluted  and  Iburderous  whites  could  ever  enter  there; 
However,  General  CUtibome,  at  the  head  of  a  small  army,  accompanied  by  a 
band  of  Choktaws  under  Pushamata,  their  chief,  resolved  to  make  a  tiial  of  the 
virtue  of  the  Indian  prophets'  pretensions. 

Weaiherford  and  his  followers,  being  apprized  of  the  approach  of  the  army, 
had  put  themselves  into  an  attitude  of  defence.  On  23  December,  1813^  as 
the  armv  approached,  they  were  met  by  the  Indians,  and  a  short  engagement 
followed.  As  usual,  the  Indians  gave  way,  and  were  pursued ;  but  as  their 
town  was  surrounded  by  fastnesses,  few  were  killed  in  the  pursuit  Thirty 
were  found  dead  of  the  enemy  Indians,  and  of  the  army,  two  or  three  were 
killed,  and  as  many  wounded.  This  was  quite  an  Indian  depot,  the  rapton 
having  found  here  "a  larse  quantity  of  provisions,  and  immense  property  of 
various  kinds.**  It  was  all  destroycKi  with  the  town,  which  consisted  of  200 
houses:  the  women  and  children  had  only  time  to  escape  across  the  Alabama. 
The  next  day,  another  town  was  destroyed,  eight  miles  above,  consisting  of  60 
houses.  We  will  now  proceed  vnth  Cfeneral  Jadtsony  until  he  puts  an  end  to 
the  Creek  war. 

On  the  17  January,  1814,  General  Jackmm  marehed,  at  the  head  of  930  men, 
firom  near  Fort  Strother,  for  the  heart  of  the  enemy's  country.  In  his  roots 
lay  Talladega^  the  residence  of /^^  a  noted  warrior,  and  firiend  of  the  whites; 
and  here  he  joined  the  army  with  200  of  his  men.  The  Indians  were  sup- 
posed to  be  assembled  in  great  numbers,  at  the  Great  Bend  of  the  Tallapoosie^ 
from  14  or  15  of  their  towns  upon  that  river ;  and  it  was  daily  expected  thst 
they  would  attack  Fort  Armstrong,  in  their  vk^inity,  which  was  in  no  state  to 
meet  them.  It  was  the  news  of  its  situation,  that  caused  Jackson  to  mareh  19 
Its  immediate  relie£    When  he  had  arrived  at  HaMibee  Creek,  the  general^ 
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fitMn  die  accounts  of  bis  spies,  supposed  be  must  be  In  the  immediate  vicinity 
of  the  enemy,  and  he  soon  after  encamped  at  a  small  Hallibee  village,  called 
Enotocfaopko.  Here  he  discovered  that  he  was  12  miles  from  tlie  enemy, 
who  were  upon  an  island  in  the  Tallapoosie,  near  the  mouth  of  a  creek  called 
Emukfau.  The  next  dav  the  army  encamped  very  near  Eniukfau,  and  had 
every  sign  of  being  hard  by  the  adverse  Incuana  The  order  of  encampment 
was  that  of  batde,  and  every  precaution  was  taken  to  jruard  against  surprise. 
About  6  in  the  momiuff  of  the  22d,  the  warriors  from  Emukfau  fell  with  great 
force  upon  Jacks(m*$  left  flank,  and  the  left  of  his  rear ;  and  although  the 
attack  was  made  in  full  confidence  that  they  should  rout  their  adversanes,  yet 
tbey  were  disappointed,  and  no  ffround  was  gained  by  the  onset  The  assail- 
ants fouffht  with  a  determined  nravery,  and  it  was  near  half  an  hour  befbre 
they  could  be  made  to  retire.  The  Americans,  having  encamped  in  a  hoUow 
aquare,  met  the  attack  at  advantage,  but  it  was  only  at  the  point  of  the  bayonet, 
that  the  Indians  were  put  to  flight  Ft/tj  at  the  head  of  his  warriors,  joined  in 
the  pursuit,  which  continued  about  two  mil^  with  considerable  havoc 

Matters  did  not  end  here  ;  for,  in  a  shoft  time,  the  Indians  returned  again  to 
the  attack,  and  with  greater  success  than  before.  Thev  attacked  a  picket  at 
advantage,  at  a  small  distance  from  the  main  body,  and  Creneral  Coffee,  in  his 
turn,  attacked  the  left  flank  of  the  attacking  party.  As  his  number  oTmen  was^ 
small,  he  soon  found  himself  in  imminent  danger  of  being  entirely  cut  ofE  * 
General  Jackson,  seeing  this,  ordered  F^t  to  advance  to  his  rescue,  which  he 
did  with  the  utmost  promptitude.  This  attack  of  the  enemy  was  upon  the 
right  flank,  and  was,  as  it  turned  out,  only  a  feint  to  weaken  die  left  by  draw- 
ing the  force  from  that  quarter  to  its  support ;  but  the  general  was  not  to  be 
outwitted  by  such  a  manoeuvre.  He  kept  the  left  flank  firm,  and  the  alarm 
gun  soon  gave  notice,  that  that  part  was  assailed.  The  general  here  met  the 
enemy  in  person,  seconded  by  Colonel  CarroUy  who  ordered  tlie  charge,  and 
led  on  the  putsuers.  The  friendly  Indians  were  successful  at  this  time  also, 
daving  many  of  their  countrymen  as  they  fled. 

Meanwhile  General  Coffee  had  got  deeper  into  difficulty,  and  was  contend- 
ing at  fearful  odds  with  a  brave  t^nd  of  warriors,  and  was  again  relieved  by 
the  Indians  under  Captaid  Fife,  This,  Fife  was  enabled  to  do,  only  by  chain- 
ing them  with  the  bayonet  The  enemy  seemed  determined  to  wrest  their 
country  from  the  invaders,  and  retired  slowly,  at  first,  as  men  driven  from 
their  countrv  will  always  do.  F^e  and  his  comrades  pursued  them' about 
three  miles,  killing  45  of  them,  which  tibey  found  afterwards.  The  reason  of 
Ckffe^n  great  peril,  was  this,  F\fe  having  been  ordered  to  his  rescue  before  the 
attack  on  the  left  was  made  the  second  time ;  and  now,  hearing  the  firing  in 
diat  direction,  supposed  his  aid  was  more  needed  in  that  quarter;  and  tiius 
Oiffet  WHS  left  without  support  He  was  severely  woundedi,  and  his  aid-de- 
camp, Cok)nel  A.  Donaldson,  and  three  others,  were  slain. 

General  Jarkson,  not  having  provisions  for  a  longer  stay,  and  being  con- 
siderably crippled,  began  a  retreat  to  Fort  Strother.  The  most  memorable 
part  of  this  expedition  is  yet  to  be  related.  The  Indians  now  supposed  the 
Americans  were  beaten,  or  thcnr  would  not  retreat  They  therefore  resolved 
to  pursue  and  harass  them.  Jaekson  expected  this,  and  marched,  in  order  of 
battle,  through  one  dangerous  defile  after  another.  At  length,  on  the  morning 
of  the^  24,  after  havin^r  nearly  passed  one  of  th^  most  dangerous  places,  at 
Enotochopko  Creek,  his  rear  was  attacked  in  a  spirited  manner ;  and  although 
it  was  not  at  all  unexpected,  yet  the  columns  gave  way,  and  a  good  deal  of 
confuMfiii  and  slaughter  ensued.  At  length,  a  six-pounder  was,  with  great 
difficulty,  dragged  up  a  small  eminence  which  commanded  the  battle-ground, 
and  beinff  charged  with  grape-shot,  did  great  execution,  and  was  a  principal 
Di(*ans  of  putting  the  enemy  to  flight 

The  getting  the  cannon  upihe  hill  was  done  at  the  greatest  peril ;  the  men 
who  undertook  it  being  sure  marks  for  the  enemy,  having  nothing  to  screen 
diem  in  the  least.  By  the  time  they  had  discharged  it  once,  Lieutenant  Artn- 
dromr^  Caotain  Hamutan,  of  East  Tennessee,  Captains  BrO'lford  onrl  J^rCm^ck, 
had  all  fallen.  Bradford  exclaimed,  as  he  lay,  "  My  brave  fellows,  some  of  ifou 
■Mty  fall,  bvt  you  mvst  save  the  cannon/* 

Toe  army  having,  meantime,  recovered  from  their  panic,  attacked  in  tlieir 
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tun,  and  tbe  Indtans  were  ev«ry  where  put  to  flight,  and  puraued  about  two 
milea.  Tbe  Indians'  loss  in  this  battle  was  189,  that  were  found.  Tbe  Amer- 
icans had,  in  both  days'  fights,  24  killed,  and  71  wounded  It  was  evideDt 
DOW,  that  the  Indians  were  satisfied  that  they  were  not  victors,  ibr  in  tiieir 
fl^t  thev  threw  away  their  packs  and  arms  in  abundance,  and  the  army  met 
with  no  further  molestation  during  their  return  march. 
'  We  have  now  arrived  to  the  termination  of  the  Creek  war.  It  ended  in  the 
battle  of  the  Great  Bend  of  the  Tallapoosie,  as  we  have  related  in  the  life  of 
M*Inio99L  This  bend,  usually  called  the  Horse-Shob,  by  the  whites,  was 
'^ed  by  the  Indians  Tohopelta,  which,  in  their  language,  it  is  said,  signified  a 
hane-^hoe :  therefore  the  battle  of  Tohopeka,  the  Great  Bend,  and  the  Hoiae- 
Shoe,  are  one  and  the  same. 

Nothing  could  be  more  disastrous  to  the  deluded  Cfeeks  than  this  battle. 
The  loss  of  their  great  prophets  was,  however,  the  least  Three  of  them,  and 
the  last  upon  the  Tallapoosie,  fell  among  those  whom  the^  had  made  believe 
that  no  wounds  could  be  inflicted  upon  them  by  the  whites ;  and  incredible 
as  it  may  seem,  that  although  they  bad  witnessed  a  total  &ilure  of  all  their 
prophecies  hitherto,  such  was  the  influ^ice  those  miserable  impostora  held 
over  the  minds  of  the  warriors,  that  they  still  believed  in  their  soothsavinn, 
and  that  their  incantations  would  at  last  save  them,  and  that  they  should  nnally 
root  out  the  whites  and  possess  their  country.  Such  are  the  errors  of  delu- 
sions in  all  ages — it  is  visible  in  all  bistory,  and  will  continue  to  be  so  until  a 
knowledge  of  the  nature  of  things  shall  dinbse  itself  and  the  relation  of  cauf^ 
and  efi^  be  more  extensively  known. 

MoNOHOB  was  one,  and  we  believe  tbe  son  of  Sinqmdur  was  another,  wUo 
fell  in  the  great  battle  of  Tohopeka.  In  one  of  bis  accounts  of  the  bonl?, 
General  Jackson  observes :  "  Among  tbe  dead  was  found  their  famous  prophet, 
Monohooey  shot  in  the  mouth  by  a  grape  shot,  as  if  Heaven  designed  to  chastisa 
his  impostures  by  an  appropriate  punishment"  Tbe  manner  in  which  be  wss 
killed,  required  but  little  aid  from  the  whites  to  satisfy  the  Indians  tliat  be  vna 
a  false  prophet,  and  it  was  soon  generally  believed  among  them. 

These  prophets  were  decorated,  says  Colonel  EaUmy  "  in  the  most  fantastic 
nmnner — the  plumage  of  various  birds  about  their  hdads  and  shoulders ;  with 
aavage  grimaces,  and  horrid  contortions  of  the  bod^,  the^  danced  and  howled 
their  cantations."  Motwkoey  in  the  very  act  of  divination,  muttering  to  the 
sun,  with  eyes  almost  strained  firom  their  sockets,  and  his  limbs  distorted  ia 
every  possible  unnatural  direction,  received  his  death  wound.  Tbe  faith  of 
the  warriors  in  such  abominable  fooleries  must  now  have  been  shaken ;  but 
the  Hallibee  massacre  was  alone  sufficient  to  account  for  their  desp^^on-^as 
we  have  seen,  their  most  submissive  ofiers  of  peace  had  been  met  bv  tbs 
sword — all  confidence  therefore  in  the  humanity  and  integrity  of  the  whitei^ 
had,  in  their  minds,  been  forfeited.  From  every  appearance  it  was  evident 
that  they  had  determined  to  conquer  at  Tohopeka,  or  never  to  survive  a  defeat ; 
for  thev  did  not,  as  on  former  oocaskms,  sena  a^ay  tlieir  women  and  chiklren: 
about  300  of  these  were  taken. 

Whether  the  fiimous  prophet  lEUuhag^  or  FYancis^  were  m  this  battle,  is 
not  known.  On  18  April,  1814,  General  JwJtson  wrote  from  bis  camp,  at  tbe 
junction  of  the  Coosa  and  Tallapoosie,  saying,  *^  Peter  ^fQu^n  has  been  taken, 
not  escaped ;  he  must  be  tijcen  agam.  fEUishageey  their  great  prophet,  bas 
i^  absconded ;  but  he  will  be  found."  In  tiiiH,  however,  as  will  be  se^ 
die  general  was  no  prophet ;  for  FVoHcis  and  JIf  Queen  were  both  alive  in  1817. 

The  friendly  Indians  rendered  the  Americans  most  efficient  aid  in  this 
battle,  and  their  loss  in  killed  and  wounded  was  greater  in  proportion  to  their 
numbers  than  that  of  the  whites.  In  all  23  were  killed,  and  many  more  were 
wounded. 

It  was  supposed  by  General  Fhyd^  that  in  the  battle  of  Autossee  he  had 
killed  the  famous  prophet  and  king  of  Tallassee,  but  it  turned  out  not  to  be  so, 
for  he  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Americans  afterwards.  He  was  supposed  to 
be  a  hundred  years  old,  his  head  being  entirely  white,  and  bowed  almost  to 
the  ground.  His  name,  we  believe,  was  En€ah4hlukkohopoiec.  He  was  tak^ 
about  the  time  of  ffecdkerfor(r$  surrender ;  and  but  for  tbe  protection  aflfordec 
him  by  the  whiiea,  their  firiends,  the  Creeks,  would  have  put  him  to  death 
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witfiont  meroy  But  WtaUurptrd  had  notbiitf  to  fear  from  them;  they  care* 
fbUy  avoided  meeting,  and  when  any  by  accident  or  necessity  came  into  hk 
fMPeeence,  they  were  observed  to  trembto  with  fear.  Such  is  the  difierence  in 
the  carriage  and  aspect  of  men. 

We  will  close  the  present  chapter  by  detailing  aome  particulars  in  the  Uvea 
of  several  distinguished  chie& 

It  was  very  seldom  that  the  names  of  an^  chiefi  appeared  in  the  accounts 
of  the  late  war,  but  they  were  many,  eq>ecially  in  the  south,  and  deserved  as 
much  notice,  and  often  more  than  many  that  did  receive  it  When  the  war 
was  over,  some  of  them  occasionaUy  visited  Washington,  and  the  novelty  of 
their  appearance  sometimes  caused  them  to  receive  such  notices  as  follows: 
^  On  the  8th  ultimo,  [Feb.  1816,J  arrived  Col.  Rttum  J.  Meigs^  the  agent  of 
the  U.  States  in  the  Cherokee  nation,  with  a  deputation  from  the  nation,  con- 
sisting of  Col.  Lotery,  Maj.  Walker,  Maj.  Ridgt,  Capt  Taylor,  Adjt  Ross,  and 
Kwmesee,  These  Indians  are  men  of  cultivated  understandinas,  were  nearly 
all  officers  of  the  Cherokee  forces  which  served  under  General  Jacibon  during 
the  late  war,  and  have  distinguished  themselves  as  well  by  their  bravery  as  by 
tfaeir  attachment  to  the  U.  States." 

In  June  folktwing,  another  deputation  visited  the  capital  of  the  United 
States,  of  whom  it  was  said,  their  appearance  was  such  as  entitled  them  to 
tbe  highest  respect  The  delegates  were  from  the  Chickasaws,  and  consisted 
of  General  tfUliam  Colbert,  the  ffreat  war  chief  of  that  nation,  Major  Jamet 
Colhurt,  interpreter ;  Ettiasue ;  Jmngo,  the  great  warrior ;  ^ppasantubbee,  a 
chief;  Chastauny  and  CoUeeichtt^  warriors.  Most  of  these  muffht  for  the 
whites  in  the  south.  General  CoVbtri  was  now  aged,  having  fou^t  with  the 
Americans  in  St.  Cknr^s  army,  with  seven  others  of  his  countrymen ;  one  of 
whose  names  was  Piominfco,  or  the  Moimiam-lader,  of  whom  we  shall  pres> 
entiy  speak. 

In  the  late  war,  while  his  men  were  preparing  to  join  the  Americans  Co^ 
hoi,  impatient  to  be  unemployed,  joined  the  mird  regiment  of  the  United 
States  infantry.  When  he  had  served  with  them  nine  months,  he  returned 
to  his  nation,  collected  his  warriors,  and  marched  to  Fort  Montgomery  on  the 
Alabama,  from  thence  against  Pensacola,  crossed  the  Esanibia,  and  pursued 
the  hostile  Creeks  almost  to  Apalachicola,  killing  man^  of  them,  and  return*- 
ing  to  Fort  Montgomery  with  85  prisoners.  He  and  his  comrades  were  now 
at  Washington,  to  obtain  a  settlement  of  the  boundaries  of  their  country. 
Accordingly  commissioners  were  sent  into  their  country,  and  on  the  20  Sep* 
tember  following,  [1816,]  a  treaty  was  entered  into.  In'  this  treaty  Colbert  is 
styled  Major-General,  and  by  the  sixth  article  of  it  he  was  allowed  an  annuity: 
of  100  dollars  duruig  life.  His  name  is  not  to  the  treaty  of  Hopewell,  made 
10  January,  1786,  but  that  of  Ptomingo  is.  To  that  of  Chikasaw  Blufb, 
24  October,  1801,  instead  of  his  mark,  we  find  W.  C,  which  shows  that  ha 
bad  been  paying  some  attention  to  learning ;  but  in  subsequent  treaties  hia 
mark  again  appears. 

From  the  circumstance  that  the  name  ofPiomingo  is  not  seen  to  any  of  the 
treaties  after  that  of  Colbert  appears,  induces  the  oelief  that  he  is  the  same 
person,  and  that,  firom  his  attachment  to  the  whites,  he  took  one  of  their 
names. 

Piondngo  is  thus  mentioned  by  General  St.  Clair,  on  his  arrival  at  hia 
quarters.  **  Oct  27.  Payamingo  arrived  in  camp  with  his  warriors.  I  was 
so  unwell,  could  only  see  him  and  bid  him  welcome.''  *^  Oct  29.  Pai/amingo 
and  his  people,  accompanied  by  Captain  Sparks,  and  four  good  riflemen, 
going  on  a  scout ;  they  do  not  propose  to  return  under  10  da^^s."  We  have 
no  account  of  the  success  of  the  excursion,  but  they  did  not  join  the  army 
again  until  after  the  defeat,  which  took  place  six  days  after.  As  they  were 
proceeding  to  Fort  Jefterson,  one  of  the  enemy  mistook  them  for  his  com 
panions,  and  was  captured  before  he  discovered  his  mistake.  Piomin^ 
accosted  him  with  harsh  language,  saying,  *^  Rascal,  vou  have  been  kHUngwkUt 
men  I"  He  then  ordered  two  of  his  men  to  extenci  his  arms,  and  a  third  to 
shoot  him.  When  this  was  done,  and  his  scalp  taken,  they  proceeded  to  join 
the  army. 

We  learn  the  name  of  or^^  other  who  was  with  SL  Clair.    He  was  ^allei^ 
34*  2A 
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Jttmes  •4nd«r»ofi,  and  was  brother  to  the  diief  John  Mbrris^  who,  3S  Jdne, 
1793,  was  murdered  not  above  600  paces  fh)ni  €k>vernor  BUnmfs  bomie,  in 
Knoxville.  He  was  shot  by  some  unknown  persons.  The  governor  ordered 
him  to  be  buried  in  the  burying-ground  or  the  white  people,  with  militai^ 
honors.  A  procession  was  fiMtned,  headed  by  himself^  and  he  was  interred 
with  great  respect 

In  1793,  the  Spaniards  of  Louisiana  made  large  ofibrs  to  the  Chikasaws,  to 
teduce  them  to  forsake  the  Americans;  bat  their  offbrs  were  treated  with 
contempt,  especially  by  Piotmngo. 

MusHALATUBEE  was  a  Chikasaw  chief^  with  whom  General  hofceyOU 
became  acquainted  in  his  last  visit  to  this  country.  His  first  knowledge  of 
him,  as  will  appear  from  the  fbllowing  extracts  out  of  M.  Leva8seyr*s  work, 
••Lafayette  en  Amekique,"  fee,  was  at  the  residence  of  the  "sage  of 
Monticello." 

Mushalaitibee^  and  Pughamata,  a  Chocktaw  chief,  already  mentioned,  were  at 
Washington  when  the  general  arrived  there,  in  December,  1824,  being  theie 
•t  the  meeting  of  congress,  according  to  custom,  with  many  other  chiefi^ 
to  brighten  the  chain  of  friendship,  receive  presents,  and  muce  known  the 
wants  of  their  Countrymen.  At  this  time  MushaUthtbee  made  the  fbllowing 
agreeable  speech  to  General  LafaydU. 

**  You  are  one  of  our  lathers.  You  have  Ibught  by  the  side  of  the  great 
Wasfdngton,  We  will  receive  here  your  hand  as  that  of  a  friend  and  father. 
We  have  always  walked  in  the  pure  feelings  of  peace,  and  it  is  this  feeling 
which  has  caused  us  to  visit  you  here.  We  present  you  pure  hands — ban(U 
Aat  have  never  been  stained  with  the  blood  of  Americans.  We  live  in  a 
country  for  fhim  this,  where  the  sun  darts  his  perpendicular  rays  upon  ua 
We  have  had  the  French,  the  Spaniards  and  the  English  for  neighbors ;  bat 
DOW  we  have  only  the  Americans ;  in  the  midst  and  with  whom  we  live  as 
fKends  and  brothers." 

Then  Pushamata,  the  first  of  their  chiefs,  began  a  speech  in  his  turn,  and 
expressed  himself  in  these  words :  «  There  has  passed  nearly  50  snows  since 
you  drew  the  sword  as  a  companion  of  ffaskmgtoru  With  him  you  have 
combated  the  enemies  of  America.  Thou  hast  generously  mingled  thy  blood 
with  that  of  the  enemy,  and  hast  proved  thy  devotedness  to  the  cause  which 
thou  defendedst  After  thou  hadst  finished  that  war,  thou  hadst  retiuued 
into  thy  country,  and  now  thou  comest  to  revisit  that  land  where  fhou  art 
honor^  and  beloved  in  the  remembrance  of  a  numerous  and  powerful  peo- 

§le.  Thou  seest  every  where  the  children  of  those  for  whom  then  hast 
efended  liberty,  crowd  around  thee,  and  press  thy  hands  w^ih  filial  affection. 
We  have  heard  related  all  these  things  in  the  depths  of  the  distant  fbrests, 
and  our  hearts  have  been  ravished  with  a  desire  to  behold  thee.  We  are 
come,  we  have  pressed  thy  hand,  and  we  are  satisfied.  This  is  the  first  time 
&at  we  have  seen  thee,*  and  it  will  probably  be  the  last  We  have  no  more 
to  add.    The  earth  will  part  us  forever." 

"  In  pronouncing  these  last  words,  the  old  Indian  had  in  his  manner  and 
voice  something  very  solemn.  He  seemed  agitated  by  some  sad  presenti- 
ments.  We  heard  of  his  death  a  few  days  after ;  he  was  taken  sick,  and 
died  before  he  could  set  out  to  return  to  his  own  people.  When  satisfied 
diat  his  end  was  approaching,  he  caused  all  his  companions  to  be  assembled, 
and  he  desired  them  to  raise  him  up,  and  to  put  upon  him  all  his  ornaments^ 
and  bring  to  him  his  arms,  that  his  death  Riould  be  that  of  a  man's.  He 
manifested  a  desire  that  at  his  interment  the  Americans  would  do  him  mili- 
tary honors,  and  that  they  would  discharge  cannon  over  his  grave.  Tbey 
promised  him  that  it  should  be  done ;  be  then  talked  fieely  with  his  fnends, 
and  expired  without  a  groan  in  the  midst  of  conversation."  His  monxraieiit 
occupies  a  place  amon^  the  great  men  in  the  cemetery  at  Washington.  Upon 
•one  side  is  this  inscription : — 

•  They  might  not  have  been  introduced  to  the  gmieral  when  he  saw  them  at  Mr.  JtJ^eratdt. 
Jf.  LenuMeur  says,  in  speakinff  of  the  Indian  depatation,  "  A  Uur  Ute  HaiefU  deux  chef:  ««l 
moua  avians  vous  s'astHrir  unjour  h  la  table  dt  M.  Jefferson,  pendant  notre  9^<mr  h  Monhceu9» 
Je  Us  reconmu  ek  leurs  crtilUs  decoupies  en  longues  laniireSf  garmes  de  Umgues  lames  ds 
plomb," 
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•*  PlT«H-MA-TAHA,  A  ChOCTAW  CHIEF,  LIB«  HERS.  ThIS  MOIfUBrEirr  TO  BtB 
MEMORY  IS  ERECTED  BT  HfS  BROTHER  CHIEFS,  WHO  WERE  ASSOCIATED  WITtf 
Wmt  in  A  DELEOATION  FROM  THEIR  NATION  Uf  THE  TSAR  18S4,  TO  THE  eERBBAfi 
•OVBRHMSHT  OF  THE  UnITB0  StaTBS.** 

And  on  the  other: 

•'PuSH-MA-TAHA  was  a  warrior  of  OREAT  DISTINCTIOIf.  He  was  WI81 
CV  COUNCIL,  ELOqUENT  IN  AN  EXTRAORDINARY  DEOREE  ;  AND  ON  ALL  OOCA« 
eiONS,  AND  ITNDER  ALL  CIRCUMSTANCES,  THE  WHITE  MAN*S    FRIEND.      He    DIEB 

IN  Washinoton,  on  THE  24th  of  December,  18^  of  the  cramp,  in  thk 
60th  year  of  his  aoe." 

That  Pushamata^  or  PuthmatcJuif  was  a  warrior,  has  been  said.  In  the  krti 
waf  with  England,  he  assisted  in  subduing  his  countr3mien  at  the  south.  In 
General  ClauHtme^s  army  he  diHtm^uished  himself  particularly  in  the  battle 
of  the  Holy  Ground,  (called  by  the  Indians  Eccanachaca,)  upon  the  Alabama 
River,  80  miles  from  Fort  Ctaibome.  Here  the  celebratea  fVtaiherford  re- 
sided, also  HUHshafo  the  prophet. 

In  the  treaty  which  the  chiefs  and  warriors  of  the  Choktaus  held  with  the 
U.  S.  commissioners,  18  October,  1830,  **  at  the  treaty  ground,  in  said  nation, 
Bear  Doak's  Stand,  on  the  Natches  Road,**  the  following  passage  occurs; 
'^  Whereas  the  father  of  the  beloved  chief  Mxtshvlatubetj  of  the  lower  towns, 
fer  and  durinir  his  life,  did  receive  from  the  United  States  the  sum  of  150 
dollars,  annually ;  it  is  hereby  stipulated,  that  his  son  and  successor,  Muskula^ 
tubee^  shall  annually  be  paid  the  same  amount  during  his  natural  life."  Hence 
it  would  lead  us  to  suppose,  without  fUrther  investigation,  that  both  the  fhther 
and  son  had  rendered  tne  country  very  important  services. 

As  has  been  the  case  in  all  former  Indian  wars,  so  in  the  present,  every 
neighboring  Indian  is  viewed  with  distrust  No  sooner  had  the  present 
existing  Seminole  war  begun,  than,  by  report  at  least,  hundreds  of  the  Creeks 
were  leaving  their  country  for  Florida,  to  join  their  hostile  neighbors.  Eariy 
this  spring,  1896,  it  was  reported  far  and  wide  that  the  Chocktaws  had  taken 
up  the  hatchet.  This  occasioned  a  national  council  to  be  called,  which 
assembled  on  the  12  May.  The  venerable  chief  Mushulatubee  was  present, 
and,  among  other  things,  said,  *^  R  makes  my  heart  bleed  to  be  accused  of  thit 
treachery  f  tohen  it  is  todl  known  I  and  my  mbe  have  foM^kt  side  by  side  wOh 
Gen.  Wayne,  Jackson,  and  others,  against  the  Seminolesj  Creeks  arid  BntishJ* 

HiLLisHAOo,  or  HILLIS  HAD  JO,  it  appears,  survived  General  Jackson*$ 
campaigns,  and,  not  long  after,  went  to  England,  still  hoping  to  gain  assist- 
ance from  that  nation  to  enable  him  to  operate  vrith  effect  against  the  Ameri* 
cans.  He  was,  upon  his  return,  the  immediate  instigator  and  cause  of  the 
Seminole  war,  having  taken  up  his  residence  among  that  nation,  unable  to 
stay  longer  in  his  own  country.  The  belief  was  imposed  upon  him  by  some 
abandoned  English  traders,  that  there  was  a  provision  in  the  treaty  of  Ghent 
ibr  the  restoration  of  their  country.  He  received  much  attention  while  in 
England,  and  some  encouragement,  but  nothing  absolute.  An  Englirii 
journal  thus  mentions  his  arrival : — *'The  sound  of  trumpets  announced  the 
approach  of  the  patriot  Francis,  who  fought  so  gloriously  in  our  cause  in 
America  during  the  late  war.  Being  drest  m  a  most  splendid  suit  of  red  and 
gold,  and  weanng  a  tomahawk  set  with  gold,  gave  him  a  highly  imposing 
appearance." 

He  received  larve  presents  from  the  kinjg^s  stores,  btit,  it  is  said,  that  of 
these  he  was  chieny  defrauded  aflerwards  by  the  notorious  Woodbme,  wiio, 
it  seems,  accompanied  him  in  his  travels.* 

About  the  ena  of  November,  or  beginning  of  December,  1817,  a  war  party 
of  Seminoles  captured  an  American,  and  conveyed  him  immediately  to  their 
principal  village,  called  Mikasauky.  Here  it  apjp^eu^  dwelt  Francis  and  his 
family.  The  American,  whose  name  was  M^Krimmon,  was  ordered  to  be 
Immediately  burnt  to  death.    The  stake  was  set,  M*Krimmo7iy  with  his  head 

*  Seminole  War  DooomeBU,  p.  S3,  publiahed  by  order  of  coiigieM. 
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riiaved,  was  bound  to  it,  and  wood  was  piled  up  about  him.  When  the 
Indians  had  finished  their  dance,  and  the  fire  was  about  to  be  kindled,  a 
daughter  of  the  chief,  named  Afi%,  who  had  been  witnessing  the  preparationi 
with  a  sad  countenance,  flew  to  her  father,  and,  upon  her  knees,  begged  that 
he  would  spare  the  prisoner's  life ;  and  it  was  not  until,  like  tbe  celebrated 
PocahoiUaSi  she  showed  a  determination  to  perish  with  him,  that  her  father 
consented  to  prolong  his  life  for  the  present.  It  was  still  his  intention,  if 
be  could  not  sell  the  victim  for  a  certain  sum,  to  have  carried  his  former  pur- 
pose into  effect;  but  on  offering  him  to  the  Spaniards,  at  St.  Marks,  the 
demanded  sum,  7li  gallons  of  rum,  was  paid  for  him,  and  thus  his  liberation 
was  effected. 

Afler  Ftancis  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Americana  and  was  hanged,  his 
fiunily,  consisting  of  a  wife  and  several  daughters,  surrendered  themselves  to 
tbe  Americans  at  St  Mark's.  The  youngest  daughter,  MiUy,  about  fourteeo 
years  of  age,  was  treated  with  great  attention  by  all  the  officers  for  having 
•aved  the  life  of  ATJOimmotu  She  was  said  to  have  been  very  bandaome. 
When  M*Krimmon  heard  of  her  being  among  the  captives,  he  went  and  oiit-red 
himself  to  her  as  a  partner.  She  would  not,  however,  receive  him,  uddj 
satisfied  that  he  was  prompted  to  offer  himself  fit>m  other  motives  than  » 
sense  of  the  supposed  obligation  of  his  life  having  been  saved  by  her. 

Mikasauky  was  the  chief  rendezvous  of  the  war  pcuty,  and  had  been  known 
at  least  a  century  by  the  name  of  Baton  Rouge.  This  name  was  given  it 
by  the  French,  and  the  Anglo-Americans  called  it  the  Red  Sticks,  to  avoid 
the  use  of  the  same  name  in  French.  Hence  the  Indians  who  made  this 
their  quarters,  were  called  Red  Sticks.  At  this  period  they  had  revived  the 
practice  of  setting  up  poles  or  aticksj  and  striping  them  with  red  paint,  which 
was  only  when  they  intended  war.  The  Americans,  not  knowing  their  prac* 
tice,  supposed  these  poles  were  painted  with  red  stripes  in  derision  of  their 
liberty  poles.  Mikasiauky,  now  Ked  Sticks^  was  upon  a  border  of  Mikasauky 
Lake. 

HORNOTUMED,  or  as  General  Jadaon  called  him,  *' Homattlemico, 
an  old  Red  Stick,"  was  another  principal  Seminole  chief^  whose  residence 
was  at  Foul  Town  in  the  beginning  of  the  war :  but,  being  driven  from 
thence,  he  repaired  to  Mikasaukv.  Three  vessels  having  arrived  at  tbe 
mouth  of  the  Apalachicola  on  the  30  November,  1817,  vrith  military  stores  for 
the  supply  of  the  garrison,  were,  firom  contrary  winds,  unable  to  ascend. 
Lieutenant  Scott  was  despatched  for  their  assistance,  in  a  boat  with  forty  men. 
The  old  chief  HomoUimtd^  who  had  just  before  been  driven  from  Foul  Town, 
by  a  detachment  of  General  Gamuts  army,  with  a  band  of  bis  warriors,  bad 
concealed  themselves  in  the  bank  of  the  river ;  and  when  Lieutenant  Scatf 
and  his  men  returned,  they  fired  upon  them,  and  all  except  six  soldiers,  whc 
jumped  overboard  and  swam  to  the  opposite  shore,  were  killed.  Twenty  of 
the  soldiers  had  been  left  for  the  aid  of  the  ascendmg  vesst^ls,  and  about  tbe 
same  number  of  women  and  sick  were  in  their  places.  These  fell  into  tbe 
hands  of  HonwUimed  and  his  warriors,  who  dashed  out  their  hmiiis  upon  die 
sides  of  the  boat,  took  off  their  scalps,  and  carried  them  to  Mikasauky,  where 
they  exhibited  them  upon  their  red  pole,  in  memory  of  their  victory.  This 
chief  and  his  companion,  HiUtshago,  were  doomed  shortly  to  expiate  with 
their  Uves  for  this  massacre. 

The  Mikasauky  town  was  soon  afler  visited  by  tbe  army,  but  the  Indian 
had  all  fled,  then*  red  pole  was  left  standing,  and  the  scalps  upon  it ;  many  of 
which  were  recognized  as  having  been  tfucen  from  Lieutenant  ScoU*s  meo. 
At  length  a  vessel  cruising  near  Uie  moutli  of  Apalachicola  River,  to  prevent 
the  escape  of  the  Indians  in  that  direction,  with  English  colors  displayed, 
decoyed  on  board  the  famous  chie&,  HontoUimed^  and  the  prophet  /hMai. 
These  the  Americans  hanged  without  trial  or  delay. 

NEAMATHLA  was  a  warrior  of  note  and  renown,  before  the  war  of  1812 
with  Great  Britain.  He  was  a  Seminole  chief;  but  where  his  residence  was 
previous  to  that  war  we  have  not  heard ;  but  afler  tbe  Seminole  war,  he  lived 
upon  a  good  estate,  at  Tallahassee,  of  which  estate  a  mile  aauare  was  under 
improvement  This,  in  1823,  JV(MmaHilaj  at  the  head  of  tlie  cliiefe  of  bta 
nation,  gave  up,  with  other  lands,  for  the  benefit  of  the  United  States,  by  a 
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treaty  which  they  made  with  ita  agents  at  Moultrie  Creek,  in  Florida,  on  the 
18  September  of  that  year. 

In  aji  additional  article  of  said  treaty,  we  read — **  Whereas  «Vea  McMa^ 
John  Blounty  TtisH  Hqjo^  MuUato  King^  EmaJOdochtt^  and  Econchatimico^  six 
of  the  principal  chiefs  of  the  Florida  Indians,  and  parties  to  the  treaty  to 
which  this  article  has  b(»en  annexed,  have  wannlv  appealed  to  the  commis- 
sioners for  permission  to  remain  in  the  district  of  country  now  inhabited  by 
them,  and  in  consideration  of  their  friendly  disposition,  and  past  services  to 
^e  U.  States,"  it  was  agreed  that  JSTtamaUda  and  his  followers  should  have 
four  square  miles,  embracing  .Tuphulga  village,  on  Rocky  Comfort  Creek ; 
Blount  and  Htfjo  a  tract  on  Apaiachicola  River ;  MuUato  King  and  Emaihlochee 
npon  the  same  river ;  and  Econehatimico  on  the  Chatahoochie.  With  Ma- 
fMi/A/a  there  settled  30  men;  with  B(aunf,  43 ;  MuUato  King, ^ ;  with  Emathr 
locket,  28 ;  with  Econchatimico,  38 :  the  other  Florida  Indians,  by  the  same 
treaty,  were  to  remove  to  the  Amazura,  or  Ouithlacooche  river,  upon  the 
peo'msula  of  Florida. 

But  whether  **the  other  Florida  Indians**  had  any  hand  in  making  this 
treaty,  does  not  appear,  though  from  aAer  circumstances,  there  is  no  proba* 
bility  that  they  had.  Hence  two  facts  are  duly  to  be  considered  concerning 
this  transaction,  as  they  have  led  to  fatal  mistakes :  one  is,  as  it  concerns  the 
number  of  the  Seminoles ;  and  it  will  be  asked.  Were  their  numbers  greatly 
underrated,  that  it  might  seem  that  those  who  made  the  treaty  were  tlie  most 
Important  ptirt  of  the  nation  ?  If  this  problem  come  out  affirmative,  then, 
I  say,  this  mistake,  or  imposition  upon  the  inhabitants  of  the  United  States, 
has  been  a  fatal  one.  The  other  fact  or  circumstance  resolves  itself  into 
another  problem,  but  not  more  difficult  of  solution  than  the  other.  It  may  be 
thus  stated :  Had  these  few  chiefs  any  authority  to  stipidate  for,  or  bind  any 
others  but  themselves  ?  If  not,  where  is  the  obligation  for  them  to  leave 
their  country  and  habitations  ?  But  1  forbear  to  pursue  this  subject  further 
in  this  place,  and  will  return  to  ^eamathla. 

The  United  States  a^ed  by  the  same  treaty  to  award  500  doUars  to  Ma- 
mathla,  as  a  compensation  for  the  improvements  abandoned  by  him,  as  well 
•8  to  meet  the  expenses  of  his  removed. 

A  word  more  of  the  countrymen  of  Mamaihla,  who  emigrated  to  the 
western  coast  of  the  peninsula,  before  we  proceed  to  other  subjects.  *^  The 
land,"  says  Mr.  ffUliams,*  to  which  they  are  ^legaUy  haniahtd,  consists  of  dry 
■and  ridges  and  interminable  swamps,  almost  wholly  unfit  for  cultivation ; 
where  it  has  mml  the  U.  States  more  than  their  land  was  worth  to  support  theth. 
They  are  now  in  a  starving  condition;  they  have  killed  the  stock  of  the 
American  settlers,  in  every  part  of  the  territory,  to  support  themselves, 
already ;  and  there  Is  no  present  prospect  of  their  situation  becoming  im- 
proved.** What  is  calculated  to  add  to  their  miserable  condition,  is  the  limits 
within  which  they  are  restricted ;  they  are  not  allowed  to  go  nearer  than  within 
15  miles  of  the  sea.  A  ffarrison  was  established  at  Tampa  to  supply  them  with 
necessaries,  and  keep  them  in  order.  Recent  events,  however,  had  consid- 
erably changed  their  condition  before  the  commencement  of  the  present  dis- 
tressing war,  and  they  are  fbimd  much  more  numerous,  and  frur  better  of£,  as 
to  resources,  than  was  supposed  they  could  be. 

A  chie£  whom  the  whites  called  Ptkr  M^^^oMn,  has  been  incidentally 
mentioned,  in  otir  account  of  the  Creek  war.  His  Indian  name  was  Talmu- 
CH£s  Hatcho,  and  he  belonged  to  the  tribe  of  Ttdcabatchie.  In  1814  he  fled 
before  the  Americans  under  General  Jackson^  and  took  up  his  residence  in 
Florida,  and  was  among  others  declared  an  outlaw.  In  1817  he  was  chief  of 
the  Tallapoosies,  and  resided  upon  the  Oklokne  or  Okoloknee  River,  and  was 
styled  **an  old  Red  Stick.**  He  was  one  of  the  12  Creek  chiefs  who  gave  Mr. 
Mtxander  Mndhnott  power  of  attorney  to  manage  their  affairs.  This  was  done 
on  the  17  June,  1817.  He  was  a  chief  of  consequence,  possessed  a  valuable 
property,  in  lands  and  negroes.  His  effects  were  seized  uoon  as  lawful  booty, 
■bout  the  time  of  his  escape  from  Tukabatchie.  A  half-breed,  by  the  name 
of  Barney,  shared  10  negnMs  that  had  belonged  to  him,  and  a  chief  called 

*  AeoooDt  of  Florida,  72,  73. 
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Jtmhx'haUht,  alias  Colond,  had  20  more.  To  the  persona  who  had  mada 
plunder  of  liis  slaves,  he  urotested,  they  could  have  no  claim  upon  him,  and 
that  he  bad  never  injured  them.  He  therefore  applied  to  Mr.  JL  JMntthnott^ 
to  intercede  with  the  officer  at  the  United  States  mihtaiy  post,  Fort  Gaines,  for 
tome  relief;  this  he  did  in  a  very  respectful  letter,  but  with  what  success,  we 
are  as  vet  unprepared  to  speak. 

KI^fG-PAIN£  was  a  chief  who  might  have  demanded  early  attention,  but 
who,  not  having  been  very  con^icuous  but  in  a  single  a^ir,  has  been  defer- 
red to  tliis  place.  EUu-ly  m  1812,  at  the  head  of  sundry  hands  of  Seroindea 
and  negroes,  who  had  run  away  from  their  American  masters,  JSng-jmne 
issued  forth  in  quest  of  blood  and  plunder.  There  were  several  other  chiefi 
at  the  same  time,  (among  whom  Bow4eg$  *  vras  conspicuous,)  who  assisted  in 
making  war  on  the  frontiers  of  Georgia.  Whether  either  or  both  of  the 
above-named  chiefs  commanded  the  daring  party,  who,  on  11  September, 
1812,  attacked  and  defeated  a  small  force  under  Captain  ffiUumu^  we  are  not 
certain  ;  but  it  is  certain  that  they  commanded  a  large  force  soon  after,  when 
General  JSTetaman  marched  against  them,  and  fbuglit  him  with  desperation. 
Captain  H'iUianu,  with  about  20  men,  was  convoying  some  loaded  wagons 
towards  Davis  Creek,  and  when  within  about  10  miles  of  their  desdnatioii, 
they  were  attacked  by  a  party  of  Indians  and  negroes,  supposed  to  be  50  in 
number.  Although  the  whites  were  few,  they  protracted  the  fight  until  aH 
their  ammunition  was  expended,  their  captain  mortally  wounded,  and  six 
otliers  HJightly.  They  then  effected  a  retreat,  leavinff  their  wagons  in  the 
hands  of  their  enemies.  Two  of  the  Americans  were  killed,  and,  it  was  sup- 
posed, a  much  irreater  number  of  the  enemy. 

Expecting  a  force  would  be  soon  sent  against  them,  ESng-painey  with  Boi»- 
ler9  as  his  lieutenant,  marched  out  from  the  Lotchway  towns,  at  the  head  of 
1^  warriors,  as  was  supposed.  They  were  not  disappointed  with  regard  to  a 
force  being  sent  against  them,  for  in  the  mean  time  General  Aeumum,  f  of  the 
Georgia  volunteers,  marched  with  117  men  to  destroy  the  Lotchway  towna. 
When  he  had  arrived  within  about  six  miles,  he  fell  m  with  tlie  Indians,  all 
of  whom  were  mounted.  It  appears  the  parties  met  unexpectedly,  and  no 
time  was  lost  on  either  side  in  preparing  for  battle.  Having  dismounted,  the 
Indians  advanced  a  few  pac^  nopinff  thereby  to  intimidate  their  adverearies; 
but  ^ewman^  at  the  same  time,  ordered  his  men  to  charse,  which  being 
promptly  obeyed,  the  Indians  were  put  to  flight  The  batue-ground,  being 
skirted  with  swamps  upon  three  sides,  was  advantageous  for  the  operations  of 
the  Indians;  nevertheless,  before  gaining  tliese  coverts,  a  well-directed  fire 
■topped  the  flight  of  many,  among  whom  was  fRng-paine  himself^  and  Bow- 
legs was  st^vercly  wounded ;  but  this  was  only  the  commencemeot  of  the 
light ;  for  no  sooner  was  the  fidl  of  the  great  chief  known  among  his  men, 
than  thev  returned  and  charged  in  their  turn,  but  were  again  forced  to  fly, 
leaving  the  bpdy  of  their  leader  in  the  hands  of  the  whites.  This,  moce  than 
any,  or  all  considerations  together,  wrought  up  their  minds  to  desperation, 
and  they  determ'med  on  its  recovery,  or  to  sacrince  themselves  in  the  attempC; 
and  they  acconlingly  returned  again  to  the  charge,  which,  it  is  said,  was  met 
with  firmness  by  the  whites,  >vuo,  after  encoimtering  several  shocka,  again 
succeeded  in  routing  them ;  but  they  immediatelT  retiuned  again,  with  greater 
ftjry  than  before,  ana  wiUi  greater  success ;  for  they  obliged  the  Americans  to 
give  ground  in  their  turn,  and  after  some  time  spent  in  this  most  despenrte 
work,  they  succeeded  in  recovering  the  body  of  Ming^painej  and  carried  it  oC 
Their  loss  in  the  several  charges  was  unknown,  but  supposed  by  the  whites  to 
have  been  about  30 ;  while,  on  their  own  side,  they  report  but  one  killed  and 
nine  wounded.  This  fight  waa  on  the  26  September,  and  lasted  about  four 
hours. 


*  To  a  clorumeDt  exhibited  in  the  trial  of  Arimt/moU  aod  AwtbritteTf  his  aaroe  it  signed 
BoLECK.  This  was  probably  his  real  name,  which  required  but  a  slight  corruption  to  chax^ 
it  into  Bow-legs. 

t  T%om$on  (Hist.  War,  51)  writes  this  officer's  name  Nnomtn;  but  Brmman^  Perkim,  and 
Braekenridge,  all  write  it  as  in  the  text.  Therp  is  a  town  in  Florida  ca.^  iVoMMHMviflc, 
wbeie  a  newspaper  is  printed. 
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The  whites  were  greatly  distreawd  after  this  fight,  for  the  Indiazw  were 
reinforced,  and  harassed  them  until  the  4  October,  when  they  gave  up  the 
business  and  retired.  General  Newman^  having  thrown  up  a  slight  work,  yns 
able  to  prevent  being  entirely  cut  off,  and  at  length  retreated  out  of  the  coun- 
try. The  Indians  did  not  give  up  the  siege  until  they  had  been  pretty  severely 
out  up.  The  whites,  by  concealing  themselves  on  the  night  of  the  Sd,  made 
them  believe  they  had  abandoned  their  fort ;  and  they  came  up  to  it  in  a  body 
without  apprehending  danger ;  when  on  a  sudden  they  received  a  most  deadly 
fire,  and  immediatelv  fled. 

We  shall  close  this  chapter  with  some  revolutionary  and  other  matters. 
The  Cherokees  had  engaged  not  to  operate  with  the  British,  towards  the  close 
of  the  war ;  and  what  is  very  singular,  all  the  time  that  the  greatest  successes 
attended  the  British  arms,  they  strictly  adhered  to  their  engagement ;  and  it 
was  not  until  the  fortune  of  war  had  changed,  and  the  Amencans  had  become 
masters  of  nearly  all  the  country,  that  many  of  the  ill-fated  Indians,  instigated, 
fio  doubt,  by  abandoned  white  desperadoes,  fell  upon  the  settlement  called 
Ninety  Six,  killing  many  persons,  and  burning  several  houses.  Upon  this^ 
Genera]  Pickens  took  the  ffeld,  at  the  head  of  a  band  of  mounted  men,  and  in 
about  ^we  weeks  following  the  10  September,  1781,*  finished  this  Cherokee 
war,  in  which  40  Indians  were  killed,  13  towns  destroyed,  and  a  great  number 
of  men,  women  and  children  taken  prisoners,  f  A  white  man  by  the  name  of 
Waters  was  supposed  to  have  been  the  prime  mover  of  the  Indians,  who  with 
a  few  of  them  fled  through  the  Creek  country  into  Florida,  and  made  good 
their  escape. 

On  17  October,  12  chiefs  and  200  warriors  met  General  Pickens  at  Long 
Swamp  Creek,  and  a  treaty  was  concluded,  by  which  Georgia  acquired  a 
lai^e  accession  of  territory.  | 

We  have  next  to  relate  the  bold  exploits  of  a  Creek  warrior,  of  the  r.ame 
GurisUrsigo,  §  The  British  held  possession  of  Savannah,  in  June,  1782,  and 
General  nayne  was  sent  there  to  watch  their  motions.  On  the  21  May,  Col- 
onel Brown  marched  out  of  Savannah  to  meet,  according  to  appointment, 
a  band  of  Indians  under  EmisUssigOy  or  Guristersigo.  But  some  difliculty 
among  the  Indians  had  delayed  their  march,  and  the  movement  of  Brown  was 
disastrous  in  the  extreme.  General  Waynt^  by  a  bold  manoBuvre,  cut  ofl*  his 
retreat,  fell  ufK)n  him  at  midnight,  killed  40  of  his  men,  took  20  prisoners,  and 
the  rest  escaped  only  under  cover  of  darkness.  In  this  fight  ffayne  would 
not  permit  a  gim  to  be  fired,  and  the  execution  was  effected  wholly  with  the 
Bword  and  bayonet ;  the  flints  having  been  previously  taken  from  the  soldiers' 
guns. 

Meanwhile,  EmisUssigo  was  traversing  the  whole  transverse  extent  of  Geor- 
gia, (strange  as  it  may  seem,)  without  Being  discovrre d,  except  by  two  bovfiu 
who  were  taken  and  killed.  It  was  the  24  June,  however,  beiore  he  arrived 
in  the  neighborhood  of  Genera]  Waynty  who  was  encamped  about  ^ve  miles 
from  Savannah.  Waynt  did  not  expect  an  attack,  especially  by  Indians,  and 
consequently  was  completely  surprised.  But  being  well  seconded  by  his 
officers,  and  happily  resorting  to  his  favorite  plan  of  fighting,  extricated  him- 
self firom  imminent  danger,  and  put  the  Indians  to  flight,  alter  a  hard-fought 
battle. 

The  plan  adopted  by  the  Indian  chie^  thouffh  simple,  was  vrise ;  but  in  its 
execution  he  lost  some  time,  which  was  fatS  to  him.  He  captured  two  of 
Waynt^s  cannon,  and  while  endeavoring  to  turn  them  upon  the  Americans^ 
they  had  time  to  rally.  And,  as  the  sword  and  bayonet  were  only  used  by 
them,  no  chance  was  left  the  Indians  to  take  advantage  of  position  from  the 
flashes  of  the  guns  of  their  adversariea  If  Wayne  merited  censure  for  being 
taken  thus  unprepared,  he  deserved  it  quite  as  much  for  exposing  himself  in 
the  fight  beyond  what  prudence  required ;  but  more  than  all,  for  putting  le 
death  12  prisoners  who  bad  been  decoyed  into  his  power,  after  the  fight. 

The  severest  part  of  the  action  was  fought  at  the  cannons.  Emistessi^  wai. 
loath  to  relinquish  such  valuable  trophies,  and  he  did  it  only  with  his  life. 

•  Jofmson's  Life  of  Or^m,  ii.  W7.  t  L^e'a  MemoTfs,  882,  388. 

iJoftnson't  Life  of  Grern,  ii.  348. 
Lu.    Dr.  Holmes  writes  Endttttngo     AnmUs,  ii.  810. 
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Seyenteen  of  his  warriore  fell  by  his  side,  besides  his  white  guide&  He 
received  a  spear  and  two  bayonets  in  his  body  before  he  ft^ll,  and  encouraged 
his  warriors  to  the  last  When  he  befan  to  fiunt,  he  retired  a  few  steps,  and 
calmly  laying  himself  down,  breathed  nb  last  >vithout  a  <;roan  or  struggle. 

This  chief  was  six  feet  three  inches  high,  weighing  about  220  pounds,  bear- 
ing a  manly  and  expressive  countenance,  and  S)  years  of  age ;  and  Genera] 
1m  adds,  **  Guristersigo  died,  as  he  had  lived,  the  renowned  warrior  of  the 
Overhill  Creeks.**  In  this  singular  afiair  but  12  Americans  were  killed  and 
wounded.  Among  the  plunder  taken  from  the  Indians  were  117  packhorses^ 
laden  with  peltry.  Exertions  were  made  to  capture  those  warriors  that  es- 
caped from  tlie  attack  on  Waynt^a  camp,  but  so  well  did  tliey  understand  the 
country,  that  not  one  of  them  was  taken. 

Although  not  in  tlie  order  of  time,  we  will  introduce  here  one  of  the  earliest 
advocates  for  teinpe ranee  that  we  have  met  with  among  the  Indians.  This 
person,  though  a  Creek,  was  a  descendant,  by  his  own  account,  of  the  renown- 
ed Granffula,  His  name  was  Ont^hkaUydawwV'grangulakopak,  All  we  know 
>  of  his  history,  can  be  told  in  a  few  words,  and  nut  for  one  8|>eech  of  his  which 
happened  to  be  preserved,  even  his  name  we  had  never  iierhaps  heard.  That 
he  lived  in  174o,  and  was  eminent  for  his  good  morals,  except  the  sfieech, 
before  mentioned,  is  all  we  know  of  him.  As  to  the  speech,  which  is  so  highly 
extolled,  it  has,  like  numerous  others,  we  are  of  opinion,  passed  through  too 
many  hands  to  be  considered  by  all  who  may  meet  with  it  as  genuine ;  never- 
theless, throwing  aside  all  the  unmeaning  rerbiage  with  which  it  is  encumbered, 
an  Indian  speecn  might  remain  that  would  be  read  with  pleasure.  As  it  stands 
in  the  work  before  us,*  its  length  excludes  it  from  our  pa^es,  and  we  shall  select 
but  few  sentences.  It  was  delivered  in  a  great  council  of  the  Creek  nation, 
and  taken  down  in  short  hand  by  some  whitepresent,  and  about  four  yeara 
afler  came  into  the  hands  of  an  agent  of  Sir  ffuliam  Johnson,  thence  into  the 
hands  of  sundry  others. 

**  Fathers,  Brethren,  and  Countrymen. — ^We  are  met  to  deliberate. 
Upon  what  ? — Upon  no  less  a  subject,  than  whether  we  shall,  or  shall  not  be  a 
people ! "  "  I  do  not  stand  up,  O  countrymen  I  to  propone  the  plans  of  war, 
or  to  direct  the  sage  experience  of  this  assembly  in  the  n*gulation  of  our  alli- 
ances: your  wisdom  renders  this  unnecessary  for  me." — "The  traitor,  or 
rather  the  tyrant,  I  arraign  l>efore  you,  O  Creeks !  is  no  native  of  our  soil ;  but 
rather  a  lurking  miscreant,  an  emissary  of  the  evil  principle  of  darkness.  'Tis 
that  pernicious  liquid,  which  our  pretended  white  friends  artfully  introduced, 
and  so  plentifully  pour  in  among  us!** — "O,  ye  Creeks!  when  I  thunder  in 
your  ears  this  denunciation ;  that  if  this  cup  of  perdition  continues  to  rule 
among  us,  with  sway  so  intemperate,  te  will  cease  to  be  a  nation  !  Ye  will 
have  neither  heads  to  direct,  nor  hands  to  protect  you. — While  this  diabolical 
juice  undermines  all  the  powers  of  your  bodies  and  minds,  with  inoffensive 
seal,  the  warrior's  enfeeblea  arm  will  draw  the  bow,  or  launch  tlie  spear  in  the 
day  of  l>attle.  In  the  day  of  council,  when  national  safety  stands  suspended 
on  the  lips  of  th(^  hoary  sachem,  he  will  shake  his  head  with  uncollected  spirits, 
and  drivel  the  babblings  of  a  second  childhood." 

The  above,  though  not  a  third  of  the  speech^  contains  chief  of  all  that  was 
*  intended  to  be  conveyed  in  several  pages.  A  true  Indian  speech  ncied  not 
here  be  presented  to  show  the  difference  of  style  betwe^'U  them ;  but  as  we 
have  a  very  good  one,  by  the  famous  Creek  chief,  Bio>warrior,  not  elsewhere 
noticed,  it  shall  be  laid  before  the  reader.  It  was  delivered  at  the  time  Gen- 
eral Jackson  was  treating  with  the  Creeks,  about  the  close  of  the  last  war  with 
England,  and  was  in  reference,  as  will  be  seen,  to  the  conditions  demanded  of 
the  vanquished.  And,  although  Big-warrior  was  the  friend  of  the  Americaoi^ 
yet  he  now  felt  for  his  countrymen,  and  after  saying  many  other  things,  con- 
cluded as  follows : — 

'^  The  president,  oiur  father,  advises  us  to  honesty  and  fairness,  and  prom 

*  Sermoof,  dtc,  by  Reverend  WUliam  Smith. 
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that  justice  shall  he  done :  I  hope  and  trust  it  will  be !  I  made  this  war, 
which  has  proved  so  fatal  to  my  country,  that  the  treaty  entered  into  a  li>ug 
time  a£o,  with  father  WAsaiireTON,  might  not  be  broken.  To  his  friendly 
arm  I  hold  fast  I  will  never  break  that  bright  chain  of  friendship  we  made 
together,  and  which  bound  us  to  stand  to  the  U.  States.  He  was  a  Either  to 
tlie  Muscogee  people ;  and  not  only  to  them,  but  to  all  the  people  beneath  the 
sun.  His  talk  I  now  hold  in  my  hand.  There  sits  the  agent  he  sent  among 
us.  Never  has  he  broken  the  treaty.  He  has  lived  with  us  a  long  time.  He 
has  seen  our  children  bom,  who  now  have  children.  By  his  direction,  cloth 
was  wove,  and  clothes  were  made,  and  spread  through  our  country ;  but  the 
Red  Sticks  came,  and  destroyed  all; — we  have  none  now.  Hard  is  our 
situation ;  and  you  ought  to  consider  it.  I  state  what  all  the  nation  knows : 
nothing  will  I  keep  secret — ^There  stands  the  little  warrior.  While  we  wero 
seeking  to  give  satisfaction  for  the  murders  that  had  been  committed,  he 
proved  a  mischief-maker ;  he  went  to  the  Bntish  on  the  lakes ;  be  came  bick, 
and  brought  a  package  to  the  frontiers,  which  increased  the  murders  here. 
This  conduct  has  alr^uly  made  the  war  party  to  suffer  greatly  ;  but,  although 
almost  destroyed,  they  will  not  yet  open  their  eyes,  but  are  still  led  away  by 
the  British  at  Pensacola.  Not  so  with  us.  We  were  rational,  and  had  our 
senses.  We  yet  are  so.  In  the  war  of  the  revolution,  our  father  beyond  the 
waters  encouraged  us  to  join  him,  and  we  did  so.  We  had  no  sense  then. 
The  promises  he  made  were  never  kept  We  were  young  and  foolish,  and 
fought  with  him.  The  British  can  no  more  persuade  us  to  do  wrong.  They 
have  deceived  us  once,  and  can  do  it  no  more.  You  are  two  great  people. 
If  you  go  to  war,  we  will  have  no  concern  in  it ;  for  we  are  not  able  to  fight 
We  wish  to  be  at  peace  with  every  nation.  If  they  offer  me  arms,  I  will  say 
to  them.  You  put  me  in  danger,  to  war  a^inst  a  people  bom  in  our  own  land. 
They  shall  never  force  us  into  danger.  You  shall  never  see  that  our  chieft 
are  boys  in  council,  who  will  be  forced  to  do  any  thing.  I  talk  thus,  knowing 
that  father  Washington  advised  us  never  to  interfere  in  wars.  He  told  us 
that  those  in  peace  were  the  happiest  people.  He  told  us,  that  if  an  enemy 
attacked  him,  tie  had  warriors  enough,  and  did  not  wish  his  red  children  to 
help  him.  If  the  British  advise  us  to  any  thing,  I  will  tell  you — not  hide  it 
from  you.    If  they  say  we  must  fight,  I  will  tell  them,  No." 

He  had  previously  spoken  of  the  causes  of  the  war,  and  of  the  sufferings  it 
had  brought  upon  them,  but  asked  indulgence  from  compassion.  The  fine 
tract  of  country,  now  the  state  of  Alabama,  was  argued  for  by  Shdoktit,  another 
&mous  chief,  who  had  large  claims  on  the  whites,  but  Jackson  would  not 
concede.  This  chief  had  rendered  them  the  greatest  services  in  the  war,  and 
appealed  to  Jackson^s  feelings,  by  portraying  the  dangers  they  had  passed 
together,  and  his  faithfulness  to  him  in  the  most  trying  scenes ;  but  all  availed 
nothing. 

Bio  Warrior  was  a  conspicuous  chief  for  many  years.  In  1821,  one  of  his 
nation  undertook  to  accompany  a  Mr.  Lucas  as  a  guide,  and  killed  him  by  the 
way.  Complaint  was  immediately  made  to  Big-warrior^  who  ordered  him 
to  be  executed  without  delay.  In  1824  he  was  the  most  noted  among  the 
oppoeers  of  the  missionaries.  In  this  it  was  thought  he  was  influenced  by  the 
Indian  agents,  which  opinion  was  pjerhaps  strengthened  from  the  fact  that  a 
tub-agent.  Captain  ffalker^  had  married  his  daughter.  He  was  head  chief  of 
the  nation  when  Greneral  M'Intosh  forfeited  his  life  by  breaking  the  law  of 
the  nation  in  selling  a  part  of  the  Creek  country.  The  troubles  of  his  nation 
bavinf^  brought  him  to  Washington,  at  the  head  of  a  delegation,  he  fell  sick 
and  died  there,  8  March,  1825.^  He  was  a  man  of  colossal  stature,  and  pro* 
portionate  physical  powers ;  and  it  is  said  "  his  mind  was  as  colossal  as  his 
body,"  and  that  he  had  done  much  towards  improving  the  condition  of  his 
eoontrymen.    He  had  a  son  named  TSukehenaha. 

*  NUea^9  Register,  zxviii.  46.-- By  a  patMure  in  the  report  of  a  committee  of  congrett  OD 
the  Creek  a^airt  ia  1827,  it  wouki  leera  toat  mg'varrior  died  aa  early  as  Februaiy. 

3S 
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CHAPTER  VUL 

Grounds  of  tne  SemmoiU  War — CircumMtancts  of  tho$e  Indians  misundtrstood — Just' 
ness  of  the  War — Neamathla  deposed — Treaties — Of  Moultrie  Creek — Payne's 
Landing — Council  at  Camp  King — Is  broken  up  hy  Osceola — It  is  renev^ed,  and  a 
party  agree  to  emigrat6--09cmoLA*§  omtosition — Is  seized  and  put  in  irtms — 
Fe^ns  a  submission  and  is  released — &ueutes  an  agreement  to  comply  with  the 
demands  of  the  tohiits    The  physical  condition  of  the  Indians. 

Having,  in  a  former  chapter  of  this  our  fourth  book,  given  many  of  the 
neoessarv  particulars  for  a  right  understanding  of  the  former  Florida  war,  it 
will  not  be  necessary  here  to  repeat  the  same,  and  we  ahall^  therefore,  proceed 
St  once  to  a  notice  of  the  grounds  of  the  present  war  with  the  Indians  in  that 
region. 

it  lias  been  formerly  said,  that  nearly  all  the  Indian  wars  have  the  tsame 
origin ;  and,  on  attentively  examining  the  subject,  it  will  he  found  that  the 
reniark  has  much  of  truth  in  it  The  Seminoies  of  Florida  have  been  found 
quite  different  from  what  they  bad  been  supposed.  Every  body  had  consid- 
ered them  a  mere  outcast  remnant,  too  much  enfeebled  by  their  proximity  to 
the  whites,  to  be  in  the  least  dreaded  in  a  war.  Indeed,  such  conclusion  was 
in  perfect  accordance  with  the  accounts  which  were  circulated  among  inteUi- 
gent  people ;  but  the  truth  seems  to  be,  people  have  always  been  misinfonned 
on  the  subject,  owing  chiefly  to  the  ignorance  of  their  informers.  Nor  is  it 
ctrange  that  misinformation  should  be  circulated,  when  it  is  considered  that 
the  very  agents  who  lived  among  them,  and  those  who  made  treaties  with 
them,  could  not  give  any  satisfactory  account  as  to  their  numbers  or  other 
ciroumstances.  General  Jackson^  in  1817  and  18,  made  an  easy  matter  of 
ravaging  a  part  of  Florida.  His  hein^  opposed  but  by  very  few  Indiaus,  led 
to  the  Miet  that  there  were  but  fow  m  the  country.  The  war  of  1814  was 
then  too  fresh  in  their  recollections  to  sufier  them  to  adventure  too  much,  and 
the  probability  is,  that  but  few  could  be  prevailed  upon  to  join  in  a  war  again 
so  soon.  Hence,  one  of  two  conclusions  must  now  evidently  be  fixed  upon,— 
either  that  the  Seminole  Indians  were  much  more  numerous,  20  years  ago, 
than  what  was  supposed,  or  that  they  Imve  increased  very  considerably  wit^ 
that  time.    For  my  part,  I  am  convinced  that  both  conclusions  are  correct 

When  we  are  told,  that  at  such  a  tune,  and  such  a  place,  comniisBionen 
of  the  United  Stales  government  met  a  delegation  of  the  principal  chiefs  4^  the 
Southern  Indians,  and  made  a  treaty,  the  articlea  of  which  were  satis&ctoiy 
to  the  Indians,  two  or  three  queries  present  themselves  for  solution  ;  as,  fa^ 
wnat  means  have  the  chiefs  been  got  together ;  what  other  chiefs  and  princi- 
pal men  are  there  belonging  to  such  a  nation,  who  did  not  panicipate  In  the 
DusinesB  of  the  treaty.  Anxious  to  effect  their  ofagect,  commissioners  have 
sometimes  practised  unwarrantable  means  to  obtain  it ;  especially  in  encour- 
aging sales  of  territory  fa^  a  minority  of  chiefi,  or  gaining  their  consent  to  a 
removal  by  presents. 

In  the  ear^  part  of  the  present  war,  the  niuiber  of  Seminole  warriors  was 
reckoned,  bv  persons  upon  the  spot,  at  2000 ;  but  they  have  generally,  since 
that  period,  been  rated  higher.  But  it  is  my  opinion,  that  2000  able  men,  led 
bv  such  a  chief  as  Osceola  bas  proved  himself  to  be,  are  ampl^  sufficient  to  do 
luJ  that  has  been  done  on  the  part  of  the  Indians  in  Florida,  m  1835  and  & 

There  can  be  but  one  opinion,  among  discerning  people,  of  the  justne^  of 
the  present  war,  as  it  appea»  to  me ;  nevertheless,  however  unjustly  created, 
on  the  part  of  the  whites,  the  most  efficient  measures  should  have  been  mken. 
in  ifs  earliest  stages,  for  its  suppression ;  beoause,  the  sooner  it  is  ended,  the 
fewer  will  be  the  sacrifices  of  lives ;  to  say  nothing  of  the  ccfncomitant  mtSor^ 
inffs  of  individuals,  and  destructions  of  property.  It  has  been  frequendv 
Asked,  what  the  executive  and  the  congress  of  the  nation  have  been  about  au 
this  time !  A  few  soldiers  have  been  sent  to  Florida  at  a  time ;  some  have 
been  cut  oflf^  and  the  services  of  others  rendered  abortive,  by  some  childish 
bickerings  among  their  officers  about  ''precedency  of  rank."    But  whose  fault 
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it  is  tbftt  those  officers  should  h«ye  been  there  under  oolnn^B8iolls  c  io* 
ttructions  of  9uch  a  nature  as  to  set  them  in  such  an  awkward  po^iU  i  ia 
reeuect  to  each  other,  I  will  not  take  upon  me  to  slate,  the  &ctB  tieii  ^  of 
sufficient  notoriety. 

A  writer  has  given  the  following  facts  relative  to  the  Seminoles  recently^ 
and,  as  tbey  are  suited  to  my  course  of  remarks,  I  give  them  in  his  own 
words : — **  Sbordy  after  the  cession,  [of  Florida  to  the  U.  S^]  a  treaty  wai 
made  by  which  the  Seminoles  consented  to  relinquish  by  far  the  better  part 
of  their  lands,  and  retire  to  the  centre  of  the  peninsula,— a  quarter  consisting 
for  the  most  part  of  pine  barrens  of  the  worst  description,  and  terminating 
tpwards  the  south  in  unexplored  and  impassable  marshes.  When  the  time 
came  for  the  execution  of  the  treaty,  old  N<eha  Mathla.  the  head  of  the  tribe, 
thought  it  savored  too  much  of  the  cunning  and  whiskey  of  the  white  man, 
and  summoned  his  warriors  to  resist  it  Gov.  Dtutal^  who  succeeded  Gen. 
Jiickaon  in  the  chief  magistracy  of  this  territory,  broke  in  upon  his  war  council, 
deposed  the  war  leaders,  and  elevated  the  peace  party  to  the  cliiefUiiucies. 
The  Seminoles  retired  peaceably  to  the  territory  assi^ed  them,  and  old  JVtha 
MaOUa  retired  to  the  Creeks,  by  whom  he  was  raised  to  the  dignity  of  a 
chief."  I 

The  next  event  of  considerabte  moment  in  the  history  of  the  Seminoles,  is 
the  treaty  of  Pcofne^s  Landing.  Of  this  affiur  I  am  able  to  speak  in  tlie  km- 
guage  of*^  the  prindpal  a^ent  m  it,  on  the  part  of  the  whiles.  The  individual 
to  whom  I  refer,  CJeneru  ffUey  Tkompion,  will  be  particularly  noticed  her&- 
after,  from  the  melancholy  fate  which  ne  met  in  the  pro^'eas  of  this  war. 

I  have,  in  a  previous  chapter,  spoken  of  the  treaty  at  Moultrie  Creek ;  but, 
before  going  into  the  particulars  of  that  at  Payne's  Landing,  it  will  be  neces- 
sary to  make  a  few  additional  observations.  The  Indians  who  consented  to 
that  treaty,  by  such  consent  agreed  "  to  come  under  the  protection  of  the  U. 
States,  to  ^ve  up  their  possessions,  and  remove  to  certain  restricted  boundaries 
in  the  temtory,  the  extreme  point  of  which  wss  not  to  be  nearer  than  15  miles 
to  the  sea  coast  of  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  For  any  bsses  to  which  they  might 
be  subjected  by  their  removal,  the  ffovemment  agreed  to  make  liberal  dooationsi 
also  to  provide  implements  of  husbandry,  schools,  &C.,  and  pay  an  anuuity  of 
5000  dollars  for  20  years ;  besides  which  there  were  presents  of  com,  meat, 
&c  &c.  It  was  required  of  the  Indians  that  they  should  prevem  absconding 
slaves  from  taking  refuge  among  them,  and  they  were  to  use  all  proper  exer- 
tions to  appreheiiHi  and  deliver  Ute  sanae  lo  their  proper  owners." 

Our  account  next  goes  on  to  state,  that  the  harmony  which  existed  at  the 
conclusion  of  this  treaty  was  very  great,  and  that  the  Indians  were  so  well 
satisfied  with  its  provisions,  ''that  they  had  a  clause  expressly  inserted,  hf 
which  the  United  States  agent,  Majw  €kuL  HumphrtySy  and  the  interpreter, 
BickardSy  were  to  have  each  one  mile  square,  in  fee  simple,  as  a  BMurk  of  the 
confidence  they  reposed  in  these  officers  of  the  government.'* 

Before  this  treaty  was  carried  into  effect,  the  Indians  were  intruded  upon, 
and  they  gradually  began  to  be  rather  slow  in  the  delivery  of  the  runawajr 
negroes.  Clamors  were  therefore  loud  against  them,  and  difficulties  followed^ 
hi  quick  succession,  for  several  years.  At  length  it  was  determined  that  the 
Seminoles  should  be,  somehow  or  other,  got  out  of  Florida,  and  the  treaty  of 
Payne^  Landing  wasgot  up  for  this  object 

Accordingly,  in  1833,  on  the  9th  of  May,  a  treaty  was  entered  into  "  on 
Ocklawaha  River,  known  by  the  name  of  the  treaty  of  Payne's  Landing 
by  which  they  stipuJated  to  relinquish  all  their  possessions  in  Florida,  ain 
emigrate  to  the  country  allotted  to  tne  Creeks,  west  of  the  Missiwipiii ;  in  con- 
sideration of  which  the  government  was  to  pay  15,400  dollars,  on  their  arrival 
at  their  new  home,  and  give  to  each  of  the  warriofs,  women  and  chiklren  one 
Uanket  and  one  homespun  frock.  The  whole  removal  was  stipulated  to  take 
place  within  three  years  afler  the  ratification.'' 

What  object  the  government  coukl  have  had  in  view  by  stipukting  that  the 
Indians  should  deliver  into  its  hands  all  their  cattle  and  borees,  lurevious  |o 
tibeir  emipation,  1  know  not,  unless  it  was  the  intention  of  its  agents  lo 
9ptadaU  m  9hclu ;  or  perhaps  the  mode  by  which  the  Indians  were  to  be 
IraiMfrafted,  would  not  admit  of  theur  being  tnmsperted  wilb  then.    Be  tUe 
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as  it  mMt,  we  shall  see  that  this  stock  aflUr  was  among  the  begmniDg  of  the 
•parks  of  war. 

It  appears  that  between  1832  and  1834,  it  had  become  very  apparent  that 
BO  removal  was  intended  by  the  Indians ;  and  it  was  equally  apparent  that 
those  who  had  engaffed  a  removal  for  the  nation,  were  not  the  first  people  in 
h, — and,  consequenthr,  a  difficulty  would  ensue,  let  the  matter  be  urged  when 
it  would.  General  TkompBon  was  the  government  agent  in  Florida,  and  he 
(whether  with  advice  or  without,  I  am  not  informed)  thought  it  best  to  have  a 
talk  with  some  of  the  real  head  men  of  the  nation,  upon  the  subject  of  removal, 
which  he  eflbctcd  about  a  year  before  the  time  of  removal  e]qMred,  namely,  in 
the  faU  of  1834. 

Meanwhile,  the  chief  who  had  been  put  in  the  place  of^eamathla^  by  Gov- 
ernor Duval^  had  been  executed,  by  some  of  the  nation,  for  adhering  to  the 
whites,  and  advocating  a  removal  beyond  the  Mississippi.  The  name  of  the 
chief  executed  upon  mis  account  was  Hicks,  To  him  succeeded  one  named 
CkarUsy  or,  as  he  is  sometimes  called,  Charles  OmaUda^  and  he  shared  the  same 
fate  not  long  after.  Nine  warriors  came  into  his  council,  and  learning  that  be 
insisted  upon  a  removal,  shot  nine  bullets  through  his  heart!  No  niH)re  dodbt- 
fill  characti^rs  were  now  raised  to  the  chieftaincy,  but  a  warrior,  named  Louis, 
well  known  for  his  hostility  to  the  whites,  was  made  chief 

In  the  council  which  General  Tlutmpson  got  together  for  the  purpose  of 
holding  a  talk,  as  has  been  remarked,  appeared  Osceola,  and  several  other 
distinguished  chiefs  This  council  was  held  at  Fort  King,  and  was  opened 
by  General  Thompson  in  a  considerable  speech,  wherein  lie  endeavored  te 
convince  the  Indians  of  the  necessity  of  a  speedy  removal ;  urging,  at  the  same 
time,  tliat  their  own  safety,  as  well  as  that  of  their  property,  required  it ;  and 
requested  their  answer  to  the  subject  of  his  discourse,  which  he  presented  in 
form  of  propositions.  *^  The  Indians  retired  to  private  council,  to  discuss  the 
subject,  when  the  present  young  and  daring  chief  Actola  {Powell)  [Osceola] 
addressed  the  council,  in  an  animated  strain,  asainst  emigration,  and  said  that 
any  one  who  should  dare  to  recommend  it  should  be  looked  upon  as  an  enemy, 
and  held  responsible  to  the  nation.  There  was  something  in  his  manner  so 
impressive  and  bold,  that  it  alarmed  the  timid  of  the  council ;  and  it  was 
agreed,  in  private  talk,  that  the  treaty  should  be  resisted.  When  this  was  made 
known  to  the  agent,  he  made  them  a  long  and  eloquent  harangue,  setting  forth 
the  dangers  that  surrounded  them  if  they  were  subjected  to  the  laws  of  the 
faUfacts,  where  a  red  man's  word  would  not  be  taken ;  that  the  whites  might 
make  false  charges  against  them,  and  deprive  them  of  their  negroes,  horses, 
lands,  &c.  All  this  time  Aceola  was  sitting  by,  begging  the  chiefs  to  remain 
firm."    When  this  Was  iinisheii,  a  chief,  named 

^  HoLATEE  Mico,  said  the  great  Spirit  made  them  all — they  had  come  from 
one  woman — and  be  hoped  they  would  not  quarrel,  but  talk  until  they  fipL 
through."    The  next  chief  who  spoke  was  named 

MiCAiTOPEE.  He  was  the  king  of  the  nation.  All  he  is  reported  to  have 
said  was,  that  he  had  no  intention  to  remove.  "  Powell  then  told  the  asent 
he  had  tlie  decision  of  the  chielk  and  that  the  council  was  broken  up.  In  a 
private  talk,  an  old  chief  said  he  nad  heard  much  of  his  great  father^  regard 
lor  his  red  children.  It  bad  come  upon  his  ears,  but  had  gone  through 
them ;  he  wanted  to  see  it  with  his  eyes ; — that  he  took  land  from  other  rei 
skins  to  pay  them  for  theirs,  and  by  and  by  he  would  take  that  also.  The 
while  skins  had  forked  tongues,  and  hawlts'^  fingers ;  that  David  BlomU  told 
him  the  people  in  the  ffreat  city  made  an  Indian  out  of  paint,  and  then  sent 
after  him  and  took  his  lands,  (alluding  to  the  likenesses  of  the  chiefti,  in  the 
war  department,  at  Washin^n.|  He  wanted,  he  said,  to  sleep  in  the  aanw 
bnd  with  his  fathers,  and  wished  his  children  to  sleep  by  his  side." 

The  plea  set  up,  that  Spain  ceded  Florida  to  the  United  States  in  1819^ 
without  any  provision  for  those  Indians,  need  only  to  be  noticed  to  show  its 
sbeunlity.  It  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  when  the  right  of  the  Seminoles  to 
the  lands  of  Florida  was  talked  about,  the  idea  was  derided  by  many  influentid 
men;  but  when  such  persons  desired  to  take  possession  of  some  of  the 
territory,  they  seemed  more  inclined  to  acknowledge  the  Indians'  rights  bf 
i^greeing  to  pay  them  for  th6m,  than  of  exercising  eitror  their  own  rigki^itr  tfasc 
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of  the  United  Statefl,  by  taking  unceremonious  possesBion.  This  can  bo 
accounted  for  in  the  same  way  t£it  we  account  for  one's  buying  an  article  that 
be  desiresi  because  he  dares  not  take  it  without 

When  a  removal  was  first  urged  upon  the  Seminole  Indians,  their  chiefi 
oaidy  **  Let  us  see  what  kind  of  a  counti^  this  is  of  which  you  talk,  then  if  we 
like  it,  it  is  time  enough  to  exchange  ours  for  it"  But  it  is  said,  the  govern- 
ment agent  had  no  authority  to  authorize  a  deputation  of  Indians  to  visit  the 
promis^  land,  and  here  the  matter  rested  awhile. 

Uow  long  ader  this  it  was,  I  shall  not  undertake  to  state,  that  the  Indians 
made  known  their  desire  of  exchanging  their  country ;  but  this^fvas  said  to 
have  b^n  the  f«c^  and  the  re«ilt  was  Sie  treaty  of  Payne's  Landing,  ainwdy 
described. 

It  appears  that  General  T^y^Mon,  nothing  discouraged  at  the  result  of  the 
council  which  had  been  tenninated  by  the  wisdom  of  Osceola^  without  the 
■liffhtest  concurrence  in  any  of  his  measures,  by  unceasing  efforts  had  pre- 
vailed upon  a  considerable  number  of  **chiefi  and  sub-chiefs  to  meet  him 
afterwards  and  execute  a  writing,  agreeing  to  comply  with  the  treaty  of  1832." 
This  was  evidently  done  without  Osceola^a  consent,  but  its  being  done  bv  some 
whom  he  had  considered  his  partisans,  irritated  him  exceedingly.  He  now 
flaw  that  in  spite  of  all  he  could  do  or  say,  the  whites  would  get  terms  of 
agreement  of  some  of  the  Indians ;  enough,  at  least,  for  a  pretence  for  their 
designs  of  a  removal 

fn  this  state  of  things,  Oaceola  remonstrated  strongly  with  the  agent  for  thus 
takuig  the  advantage  of  a  few  of  his  people,  who  doubtless  were  under  much 
greater  obligation  to  him  than  to  the  people  of  the  United  States.  Remon- 
strance soon  grew  into  altercation,  which  ended  in  a  rtut  dt  gutrrt^  by  which 
Osceola  was  made  prisoner  by  the  agent,  and  put  in  ironsi,  in  which  situation 
be  was  kept  one  night  and  part  of  two  days. 

Here  then  we  see  the  origin  of  Oaceola^a  strong  hatred  to  General  TViampaatL 
While  lyin^  in  chains  he  no  doubt  came  to  the  fixed  resolution  to  resist  the 
whites  to  his  utmost  ability,  and  therefore,  with  perfect  command  over  himself 
dissembled  his  indignation,  and  deceived  the  agent  by  a  pretended  compliance 
with  his  demands.  The  better  to  blind  the  whites,  he  not  only  promised  to 
sign  the  submission  which  he  had  so  strongly  objected  to,  but  proiuised  that 
im  friends  should  do  so,  at  a  stated  time ;  and  his  word  was  kept  with  the 
strictest  accuracy.  He  came  to  Fort  King  with  79  of  his  people,  men,  women, 
and  children,  and  then  the  signing  took  place.  This  punctuality,  acconipauied 
with  the  most  perfect  dissimulation,  had  the  effect  that  the  chief  intended  it 
should — the  dissipation  of  all  the  fears  of  the  whites.  These  transactions  were 
in  the  end  of  May  and  beginning  of  June,  1835. 

Thus  we  have  arrived  very  near  the  period  of  open  hostilities  and  blood- 
shed ;  but  before  proceeding  in  the  details  of  these  sanguinary  events,  it  may 
not  l»e  improper  to  pause  a  moment  in  reviewing  some  of  the  matters  already 
touched  upon.  The  first  to  which  the  attention  is  naturally  called,  is  so 
prominent  as  scarcely  to  need  being  presented,  but  I  cannot  refrain  asking 
attention  to  a  comparison  between  the  nutober  of  **  chiefs  and  sub-chiefs," 
(which  was  Sixteen)  who  on  the  23  April,  1835,  agj^d  to  "acknowledge  the 
validity  of  the  treaty  of  9  May,  1832,"  and  the  numHr  of  warriors  and  chieft 
now  in  open  hostility.  These  have  not  been  rated  below  2000  able  men. 
Does  any  body  suppose  that  those  16  **  chiefi  and  sub-chiefs,**  (amon^  whom 
was  not  the  "king  of  the  nation"  nor  Osceoli^lhad  full  power  to  act  lor  2000 
warriors  on  so  extraordinary  an  occasion?  The  question,  in  my  mind,  need 
only  be  stated ;  especially  when  it  is  considered  how  ignorant  every  body  was 
of  the  actual  force  of  these  Indians. 

It  will  doubtless  be  asked,  how  it  happens  that  the  Indians  of  Florida,  who, 
a  few  years  since,  were  kept  from  starving  by  an  appropriation  of  congressi 
should  now  be  able  to  maintain  themselves  so  comfortably  in  tlieir  fustnesseSi 
The  truth  undoubtedly  is,  that  the  "starving  Indians"  were  those  tlien  lately 
forced  down  into  the  peninsula,  who  had  not  yet  learned  the  resoun'es  of  the 
country ;  tor  not  much  has  been  said  about  the  "starvuig  Indians  of  Florida" 
for  several  years  past 

In  addition  to  the  great  aoiotmt  of  cattle,  hogs,  com,  grain,  &c  takoa 

36» 
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from  the  \fbite8,  (Vom  the  commencemeDt  of  the  war  to  the  present  timey  tlM 
Setninoles  make  flour  of  a  certain  root,  called  coonty,  upon  which  they  c« 
■ubeiHt  without  inconvenience  for  a  considerahle  length  of  time,  whieh  10  of 
incalculahle  advantage  to  them  in  their  war  operations. 

Tlie  strength  of  tl^e  Indians  has  been  not  a  little  augmented  by  the  blafiBiL 
Some  acroiHits  say  there  are  800  among  them,  some  of  whotn  have  joined 
them,  on  abticonding  from  their  white  owners;  but  it  is  well  known  that  the 
Florida  Indians  own  many  slaves.    Old  Miamoptf  m  said  to  have  80. 


CHAPTER  IX. 

T%e  Indians  pr^farefor  war — Jiffair  of  Hogtown — jf  maU-earrier  Inlled — Safes  oftki 
Indians'  cattle  and  horses  advertised  by  the  Indian  agent,  Imt  none  takes  plac^-^ 
Burnings  and  murders  are  committed — Stttlement  at  Jirw  R'ver  destroyed — Rm 
murkable  preservation  of  a  Mr.  Godfrey' sfuTnily — Colonel  Warren's  defeat —  Hwamf 
fight — Destruction  of  J^ew  Smyrna — Defeat  and  death  of  Major  Dads,  unth  th§ 
destruction  of  nearly  his  whoU  partf-^Visit  to  his  battle-ground. 

From  April  until  harvest  time,  preparations  had  gone  on  among  the  Indians, 
and  they  only  waited  for  the  whites  to  begin  to  compel  a  removal,  when  the 
blow  should  be  struck.  The  time  allowed  them  over  and  above  the  three 
vears,  to  prepare  for  their  jouiDey  to  the  prairies  of  the  Arkansaw,  was  spent 
in  making  ready  to  resist  at  the  termination  of  it 

As  early,  however,  as  the  19  June,  1835,  a  serious  affhiy  took  place  between 
iome  whites  and  Indians,  at  a  place  called  Hogtown,  not  far  from  Mickasauky 
in  which  the  former  were  altogether  the  aggressors.  The  Indians,  about  seven 
in  number,  were  discovered  by  a  gang  of  whites,  hunting  ^beyond  their 
bounds,"  upon  whom  they  undertook  to  inflict  corporal  punishment*  Two 
of  the  iiidians  were  absent  when  the  whites  came  up  to  them,  and  they  seized 
and  disarmed  them,  and  then  be^n  to  whip  them  with  cowhide  whips. 
They  had  whipped  four,  and  were  m  the  act  of  whipping  the  flAh,  when  the 
other  two  Indians  came  up.  On  seeing  what  was  ffoing  on,  they  raised  th^ 
war-whoop  and  fired  upon  the  wljites,  but  whether  mey  received  any  injury, 
we  are  not  told ;  but  thev  immediately  returned  the  fire,  and  killed  bo^h  the 
Indians.  When  General  Thompson  was  made  acquainted  with  the  affair,  he 
summoned  the  ch'iefk  together,  and  stated  the  facts  to  them,  and  they 
disclaimed  all  knowledge  of  it,  and,  it  is  said,  a^pneed  to  deliver  the  oflendert 
into  the  hands  of  the  whites,  to  bd  dealt  with  according  to  their  laws. 
This  must  be  taken  as  the  story  of  the  whites ;  for  in  this  case  thejfy  and  not 
the  Indians,  were  the  ^'ofiTenders.*'  It  was  altogether  a  singular  report,  that 
after  the  Indians  had  all  been  whipped  and  kill^,  they  should  be  required  to 
five  up  the  offenders ;  but  such  vftk  stated  to  be  the  ftict,  and  I  know  not  that 
It  had  been  contradicted.^ 

Frequent  si^s  of  unibsiness  had  been  manifested  dining  the  summer 
omonff  the  Indians,  some  of  whom  could  not  be  restrained  from  acts  of  vio- 
lence by  the  chiefs,  although,  it  is  pretty  evident,  such  acts  were  against  their 
advice.  A  mail-carrier  was  killed  and  robbed  between  St  Augustine  and 
Camp  King,  and  two  or  three  houses  had  from  time  to  time  been  broken 
open  in  different  places ;  but  it  is  not  impossible  but  that  these  acts  might 
b*ve  been  committed  by  other  people  than  Indians.'  However,  the  Indians 
vf ere  mistrusted,  and  not  only  mistrusted,  but  reported  as  the  perpetrators ; 

id  whether  they  were  or  not  is  but  of  small  moment,  as  afiiiirs  turned  out 

\  Things  remained  in  this  state  until  December  following,  when  the  Indian 

Q^nt  notified  such  of  the  Indians  as  he  was  able,  that  their  time  had  expired, 

ajjj  that  they  must  fijrthwith  prepare  fbV  their  journey  over  the  Mississippi, 

0i]f^  to  that  end  must  bring  in  their  cattle  and  horses  according  to  the  terms 


of  thf  treaty.    And  so  confident  was  he  that  they  would  be  brou^  in,  that 
heh»«ly«i 


^ertised  them  fbr  sale^  ami  the  Ist  and  15th  of  the  monm  were  the 
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Akjb  in  wiiich  tfie  sales  were  to  be  made.  The  appointed  days  passed,  and  no 
Indians  ap|»eared ;  and  it  was  immediately  discovered  that  they  had  nent  thetr 
iiromcn  and  chiMren  into  the  interior,  and  the  warriors  were  marcliuig  from 
place  to  place  with  arms  in  their  hands,  ready  to  strike. 

Consternation  and  dismay  was  depicted  on  the  countenances  of  the  bor- 
dering whites,  and  they  began  to  fly  uom  their  dwellings,  which  were  imme- 
diately destroyed  by  the  Indians.  One  of  the  first  places  attacked  was  the 
plantation  of  Captain  Priesty  the  buildings  on  which  were  burned.  Small 
(^mpaiiies  of  whites  were  inunediately  organized  fbr  scouring  the  country. 
One  of  these  was  fired  upon  by  some  Indians  in  ambush,  who  woundetl  two, 
one  supposed  mortally,  and  a  son  of  Captain  Priest  had  his  horsu  killed  imder 
him.  Soon  after,  as  dJO  or  40  men  were  at  work  getting  out  ship-timber  on 
Drayton's  Island,  in  Lake  Georffe,  they  were  fired  upon  and  driven  from  the 
place.  None  were  wounded,  although  the  bullets  passed  through  the  clothes 
of  some  of  them* 

On  the  5th  of  Jan.  1836,  a  smaD  party,  supposed  to  be  about  30,  of  Indians 
0truck  a  fatal  blow  on  a  poor  family  at  New  River,  which  is  about  22  miles 
to  the  north  of  Cape  Flonda.  It  was  the  family  of  the  light-house  keeper  of 
this  pla'*«,  named  Cooley,  And  vrh&t  renders  the  case  peculiarly  aggravating 
is,  that  this  family,  like  that  of  Clark,  at  Eel  River  near  Plimouth,  m  Philip^ 
war,  were,  and  had  always  been,  on  terms  of  great  intimacy  with  the  very 
Indians  who  destroyed  them.  Mr.  CooUy,  being  absent  when  the  attack  was 
made,  escapwl  the  butchery.  The  number  murdered  was  six,  one  of  whom 
was  a  man  named  Flinton,  fh>m  Cecil  county,  Murvland,  who  had  been  hired 
as  a  family  teacher,  his  mother,  wife,  and  three  children.  Flinton  he  found 
shockingly  mutilated,  apparently  with  an  axe ;  his  two  older  children  were 
l^ng  near  him  shot  through  the  heart,  with  the  books  they  were  using  at  the 
time  they  were  murdered  by  their  sides;  from  which  circumstance  it  is 
evident  they  met  death  at  the  same  moment  they  knew  of  the  vicinitv  of  the 
foe.  His  ^vife,  with  the  other  child  at  her  breast,  he  found  about  100  jTirds 
fix>m  the  others,  both  apparently  killed  by  the  same  bullet.  Mrs.  Cooley  had 
formerly  bet^n  a  captive  amonff  the  Indians,  understood  their  language,  as  did 
one  of  the  children,  a  boy,  and  both  were  much  liked  by  them. 

Here  the  Indians  found  a  rich  booty.  They  carried  off  about  12  barrels  of 
provisions,  30  hogs,  3  horses,  480  dollars  in  silver,  one  keg  of  powder,  above 
900  pounds  of  lead,  and  700  dollars  worth  of  dry  goods. 

A  family  of  several  persons  in  the  neighborhood  of  CooleifSf  witnessed  the 
murder,  and  barely  made  their  escape.  Also  another,  that  of  the  widow  Riff- 
ly ;  herself,  two  daughters  and  a  son ;  these  escaped  by  flight  to  Cape  Florida. 
Here  were  soon  gathered  about  60  persons,  who  had  escaped  from  along  the 
coa^  and  not  being  able  to  subsist  long  for  want  of  provisions,  made  a  signal 
of  distress,  and  were  soon  discovered  by  a  vessel,  which  took  them  to  St 
Augustine. 

There  was,  amon^  the  families  who  fled  to  save  their  lives  about,  this  time, 
one,  very  remarkably  preserved.  The  family  of  Thomas  Godfrey^  viz,  his 
wife  and  four  female  children,  havinff  escaped  to  a  swamp  unobserved,  were 
relieved  by  a  negro,  about  the  end  of  me  fourth  day.  This  man  was  drawn  to 
the  s\H>i  by  the  moans  of  one  of  the  children,  whose  poor  famished  motlier 
could  no  longer  give  it  its  usual  support  at  the  breast  This  negro  belonged 
to  the  hostile  Indians,  and  came  upon  these  sufferers  with  an  uplifted  axe ; 
but  when  he  saw  the  children  in  tneir  distress,  his  arm  was  unnerved  by  the 
recollection  that  his  own  children  were  then  in  the  power  of  the  whites.  He 
therefore  came  to  the  humane  refv)]ution  of  setting  them  at  liberty,  which 
could  not  be  done,  without  great  hazard,  for  the  Indians  were  yet  in  poi<ses- 
non  of  all  the  ailjacent  countiy ;  but  he  directed  them  to  remain  as  qiiiet  as 
possible  until  night,  when  he  would  bring  them  something  to  eat  Tliis  he 
old,  and  also  brought  them  blankets  to  sleep  upon.  The  next  day  a  company 
of  mounted  whites  dispersed  the  Indians,  and  the  negro  conveyed  Mrs. 
Godfrey  and  her  children  in  sight  of  them,  and  then  made  his  escape.  The 
husband  of  Mrs.  Godfrty  had^rae  time  before  been  ordered  out  in  defence 
fif  the  country. 

Nothing  bat  derastationB  of  die  most  aktrming  and  destnictiTe  character 
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•oem  to  have  occurred  in  the  region  of  East  Florida,  so  lone  as  there  warn 
a  place  \e(t,  which  was  not  strong  enough  to  withstand  an  attacL 

About  tlie  18  of  December,  Colonel  Teamen,  at  the  head  of  a  small  detaeh- 
inent  of  his  regiment,  was  ordered  to  convoy  a  train  of  wagons  loaded  with 
provisions  and  munitions  from  St  Augustine  to  the  main  body,  which  waa 
encamped  at  Fort  Croom,  near  Micanopifs  town.  While  on  their  march  they 
were  attacked  by  a  superior  force  of  Indians,  who  killed  8  or  10  of  them,  and 
put  the  rest  to  flight,  almost  in  sight  of  the  force  tliey  were  sent  to  relievou 
All  the  wagons  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Indians,  which,  after  taking  Groai 
them  what  they  desired,  broke  them  up  and  burnt  them. 

On  the  20  of  December,  as  General  CaUy  with  the  Middle  Florida  troops^ 
was  marching  for  Fort  Draine,  his  advanced  guard  discovered  a  house  on  fire 
Bear  Micanopy,  and  a  trail  of  Indians  was  discovered  leading  to  a  pond,  which 
was  full  of  bushes  and  logs.  This  pond  the  whites  nearly  encircled,  and 
although  at  first  no  Indians  were  seen,  yet  the  flashes  of  their  guns  soon 
pointed  out  their  hiding-places,  and  considerable  firing  ensued  on  Mth  sides  ; 
iNJt  the  fire  of  the  Indians  was  soon  silenced,  and  on  searching  the  bog  four 
Indians  were  found  dead,  but  all  the  others,  if  there  were  any  more,  had 
efl^ected  their  escape.  In  this  swamp  fight,  three  whites  were  badly  wounded, 
and  one  killed. 

On  the  26  of  December,  a  band  of  about  100  Indians,  under  a  chief  named 
Philip,  and  a  number  of  Indian  negroes,  made  an  attack  on  New  Smyrna,  to 
the  south  of  Mosquito  Inlet,  on  the  east  side  of  the  Peninsula,  where  thej 
found  nothing  to  obstruct  their  ravages.  They  began  with  the  house  of  Mr. 
Dunhamy  which  when  tliey  had  plundered,  "parlies  of  them  scattered  about 
the  neigltl)oriiig  plantations  of  Cntgery  Depewter,  and  Hunter,  The  Indian 
negro,  John  CfBsar,  endeavored  to  decoy  Mr.  Hurier  from  his  house,  on  pr«r- 
tence  of  selling  him  cattle  and  horses ;  he,  however,  having  heard  by  bis 
negroes  that  large  numbers  of  Indians  were  about,  and  in  the  at\enioon  he 
crossed  the  river  to  Colonel  Dummefa,  The  Indians  held  possession  of  />mj»- 
\am's  house  all  day,  and  about  one  the  next  morning  set  it  on  fire,  togetlier 
with  all  the  out-buildings.  In  the  course  of  the  27,  they  burned  and  destroyed 
all  the  buildings  on  Crufrer's  and  Depeystef's  plantations  except  a  corn-house, 
and,  on  Hunier%  all  except  a  corn-house.  They  now  crossed  oyer  the  river 
to  Colonel  DummtVa  house,  and  after  destroying  every  thing  in  it,  set  that  on 
fire,  but  I'rom  some  cause  the  fire  did  not  bum  it  They  next  burnt  the  house 
of  Mr.  Rcddiff',  a  little  to  the  north  of  Colonel  DummeCs,  and  broke  and 
destroyed  the  lantern  and  every  thing  belonging  to  the  light-house," 

I'Ih;  war  having  now  become  serious,  and  the  Indians  no  longer  lookcKl 
upon  as  a  despicable  foe,  the  most  melancholy  forelKxlints  were  entertained 
for  the  very  existence  of  the  strongest  places  in  Florida,  and  the  call  for 
protection  from  that  quarter  had  become  loud  and  frequent;  but  notwith- 
standing war  bad  been  expected  all  the  preceding  autumn,  no  effectual  meas- 
ures had  been  taken  by  the  proper  authorities  to  check  the  Indians  in  such  an 
event.  There  had,  however,  late  in  December,  arrived  at  Fort  Brooke  a  small 
number  of  United  States'  troops  imder  Major  />flk/e,  of  the  4th  regiment  of 
infantrv,  the  official  account  of  whose  operations  and  defeat,  I  give  as  follows, 
in  the  language  of  Major  BeUon,  It  should  be  observed,  that  Major  Dade  waa 
detached  for  the  relief  of  General  Clinch  at  Camp  King,  who  was  supposed 
to  be  in  the  most  imminent  danger  from  the  Indians,  and  idso  in  great  want 
of  8up])lies. 

His  despatch  was  dated  at  Fort  Brooke,  1  Januarj-,  18^  and  proceeds  as 
follows : — "  The  schooner  Motto  arrived  on  the  21  December  from  Key  West, 
with  brevet  Major  Dade  and  his  company,  A  infantry,  39  strong,  with  a  small 
supply  of  musket-ball  cartridges,  after  looking  in  at  several  points  between 
the  Key  and  this  place.  Being  thus  reinforc^,  I  hesitated  no  longer  to  put 
Ckardiner^a  company,  C  2d  artillery,  and  fVazer'a  company,  B  3d  infantry,  in 
motion  for  Fort  King,  pursuant  to  General  Clinches  orders ;  which  movement 
had  l)een  ordered  on  the  16th,  and  susfiended  the  same  day,  on  account  of 
intelligence  1  had  received  of  the  force  of  the  Mickasukies,  and  their  strong 
position,  near  the  forks  of  the  Wythlacoochee.  I  des|>atched  the  publkr 
schooner  Motto  on  23d,  with  lieutenant /Hmcon,  2d  artillery,  to  Kev  West 
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fbr  a  battery  of  two  twehre-pouodersi  and  Ruch  stores  as  could  be  serviceable ; 
wnd  at  6  o'clock,  on  24tb,  the  companies,  Gardiner'a  and  Fraxiei^s^  made  fii^ 
)myonets  each,  by  details  from  those  companies  remaininff  here,  and  with  one 
of  the  two  six-pomiders  of  this  post  with  four  oxen,  I  had  ordered  to  be 
purchased,  one  liffht  wagon  and  ten  days'  provisions  were  put  in  march. 

^'The  first  halt  of  this  command  was  at  Little  Hiilsl)oro'  River,  seven 
miles  from  this  post,  the  bridge  of  which  I  had  reconnoitred  by  Indians  of 
£mcMa*s  band  the  day  before.  From  this  I  heard  from  Maj.  Dade  pressing 
Die  to  forward  the  six-pounder,  by  all  means,  it  having  beeu  left  by  the  failure 
of  the  team  four  miles  out.  I  accordingly  ordered  the  purchase  of  three 
horses  and  harness,  and  it  joined  the  colunm  at  nine  that  night  On  the 
night  of  the  24th,  I  heard  that  the  transport  with  Mai.  Mouniford  and  com* 
pany,  lonff  and  anxiously  e3n[>ected,  viras  m  the  bay.  1  sent  at  one  o'clock  a 
letter  to  him,  (received  at  day-light)  by  an  Indian  express,  urging  him  on. 
He  landed  witn  his  strong  company  on  the  25th  about  noon,  and  informed 
me  that  Legates  companv,  under  Lieut.  Chrayson^  nearly  full,  must  be 
near  at  hand.  Of  this  Afaj.  Dade  was  informed  by  a  gallant  volunteer, 
Jewell,  C  company,  2d  artillery,  who  had  left  the  detachment  with  the  news 
of  the  burning  of  Big  Hillsboro'  brid^,  near  which  Maj.  D.  had  halted  the 
second  day,  25th.  1  also  informed  bun  that  I  was  using  every  exertion  to 
push  on  about  thirteen  hundred  rations  on  pack-horses,  with  what  ammtmi- 
tion  could  be  spared.  A  duplicate  of  this  was  sent  the  next  day  by  a  younc 
Indian,  who  became  lame  and  could  not  overtake  the  column,  and  retumea 
with  his  letters.  Pr.  Jewell  joined  Maj.  Dade  about  11  o'clock  on  the  night  of 
the  25th. 

^In  the  chain  of  events^  it  is  proper  that  I  should  mention,  that  three 
Tallahassee  Indians  came  in  on  the  evening  of  the  22d,  and  caused  great 
excitement  in  JtoUue  EmathUfs  cnmp.  '^^^Y  brouj^bt  a  talk  of  hUcanopoi 
of  a  pacific  or  neutral  character,  or  they  adected  it ;  but  I  believe  not  dis- 
tinctly, until  after  1  had  made  them  prisoners,  while  in  full  council  with 
EmciUa^B  warriors,  which  step  I  consiclered  imperative,  if  they  were  spies^ 
and  as  much  so  if  they  were  charsed  with  any  propositions  likely  to  detach  the 
chiefs  from  the  treaty ;  or  indeed  by  an  act  of  self-devotion,  to  take  the  scalps 
of  EmaUUa,  Black  Dtii,  and  Big  Warrior,  fiiithful  chiefs,  who  have  been 
himted  in  this  way  since  the  scalping  of  .Charles  Emathku  In  a  council  with 
Emathla  that  night,  Maj.  Dade  expressed  every  confidence  in  Indian  charac- 
ter ;  and  particularly  upon  the  salutary  influence  of  Abraham  upon  ABcanopcL 
On  reflection  I  detained  two  of  the  imprisoned  Tallahassees,  as  hostages,  and 
sent  the  youngest  and  best  runner  with  letters  to  Oeneral  Clinch,  and  Genera] 
Thmnpmm,  via  hucanopa,  as  I  could  do  no  better,  and  of  course,  through 
AhrahanCs  lands. 

*^ These  letters  of  course  involved  many  details;  but  numbers  and  other 
ftcts,  to  guard  against  treachery,  were  stated  inTrench.  The  runner  returned 
two  days  beyond  his  time,  with  a  messaffe  from  Abraham  and  Broken  Sticks, 
stating  my  talk  was  good,  and  that  I  might  expect  him  on  the  30th.  This  we 
freely  rendered  that  he  would  be  at  the  attack  fixed  for  Christmas  week. 
A  negro,  his  intimate,  named  Harry,  controls  the  Pea  Creek  band  of  about  a 
hundred  warriors,  forty  miles  south-east  of  us,  who  have  done  most  of  the 
miechief,  and  keep  this  post  constantly  observed,  and  communicate  with  the 
Mickasukians  at  Wythlacoochee  by  means  of  powerful  bands  of  Eufollahs 
and  Alafiers,  under  lAtUe  Cloud,  and  the  AUigator,  In  tracing  Maj.  Dade^s 
movements,  I  have  every  reason  to  believe  that  he  made  on  the  26th  six 
miles,  27th  to  Big  Wythlacoochee ;  on  the  fifth  day,  28th,  to  the  battle-ground, 
sixty-five  miles. 

**  Here  it  may  be  proper  to  state  that  Maj.  MountfonPs  command  was  ready 

•o  move  on  the  26th,  but  the  transport,  in  which  was  a  company  of  the  2d 

artillery  under  Lieut  Grayson,  unfortunately  entered  the  wrong  bay,  and 

got  mto  shoal  water,  and  was  not  seen,  or  certainly  heard  of,  till  the  morning 

of  the  28th  of  December,  when,  by  sending  a  party  with  a  flaff  as  a  sigmuj 

Lieut    Grayson  was    put    in    possession  of  instructions,    and   landed   his 

company  at  a  point  four  miles  west  of  us,  on  the  east  side  of  Tampa  Bay 

(pfx>per|  and  jomed  at  sunset  that  evening ;  his  transport  did  not  get  roimd  to 

2iB 
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ImmI  hk  bagpue  till  ^  30di ;  so  long  an  nrterral  aa  to  pot  all  hope  of  jtiiio> 
tjon  out  of  tbe  quaetios,  and  Maj.  MotmyortPs  baggage  waa  unladed. 

^  Now  it  becomea  my  nielanohol^  duty  to  prooeed  to  the  catastrophe  of  thii 
fiited  band,  an  elite  of  energy,  patnotiain,  military  skill,  and  oourage.    On  the 
39th,  in  the  afternoon,  a  man  oif  my  company,  John  Thomoij  and  temporarily 
transferred  to  C  company,  second  artillery,  came  in,  and  yesterday  Pr.  Ranaom 
Clark^  of  same  company,  with  four  wounda  Tory  severe,  and  stated,  that  an 
action  took  place  on  the  26th,  commencing  about  10  o'clock,  in  which  eveiy 
officer  fell,  and  nearly  every  man.    The  command  entrenched  every  night, 
and  about  four  miloe  from  the  halt,  ware  attacked,  and  received  at  leayst  fifteen 
rounds  before  an  Iiklian  was  saeiL    Maj.  Dade  and  his  horse  were  both  killed 
on  the  first  onset,  and  the  interpreter,  *^  Louis,     Lieut  Mudft^  third  artillery, 
received  his  mortal  wound  the  nrst  fire,  and  afkerwards  received  several  other 
wounds.    Lieut  Auetijper,  third  artillery,  was  not  wounded  till  after  the 
•econd  attack ;  and,  at  Sie  latter  part  of  that,  he  was  wounded  several  times 
before  he  was  -tomahawked.     Capt   OmtAm/tr^  second    artilleiT,  was    not 
wounded  until  the  second  attack,  and  at  the  last  part  of  it    Mr.  Bntengtr^ 
after  Capt  Gardinar  was  killed,  remarked,  ^  I  am  tbe  only  officer  left ;  and, 
boys,  we  will  do  the  best  we  can."    Lieut  Kuxfg^  third  artillery,  had  both 
Arms  broken  the  first  shot ;  was  unable  to  act,  ancl  waa  tomahawked  the  latter 
nart  of  the  second  attack,  by  a  ne^ra    Lieut  Hmdenon  had  his  le^  aim 
oroken  the  first  fire,  and  after  that,  with  a  musket,  fired  at  least  thirty  or  forty 
ahot    Dr.  Gratfm  was  not  killed  until  after  the  second  attack,  nor  was  be 
wounded ;  he  placed  himself  behind  tbe  breastwork,  and  with  two  double- 
barrelled  ^uns,  said,  **  he  had  four  barrels  for  them."    Capt  JVozier  fell  early 
in  the  action  with  the  advanced  guard,  as  a  man  of  his  company,  B  third 
artillery,  who  came  in  this  mominff,  wotuided,  reports. 

<*  On  the  attack  they  were  in  column  of  route,  and  after  receiving  a  heavy 
fire  from  the  unseen  enemy,  they  then  rose  up  in  such  a  swann,  that  the 
crouod,  covered,  as  was  thoucht,  by  light  innintry  extension,  showed  the 
wdians  between  the  files.  Muskets  were  clubbed,  knives  and  bayonets  used, 
and  parties  were  clenched;  in  the  second  attack,  our  own  men's  muskets 
from  the  dead  and  wounded,  v^rere  used  against  them ;  a  cross-fire  cut  down 
a  succession  of  artiUmists  at  the  fenee,  mm.  which  forty-nine  rounds  were 
fired ;  the  gun-carriagea  were  burnt,  and  the  guns  sunk  in  a  pond ;  a  war- 
dance  was  heki  on  the  ground.  Many  negroes  were  in  the  field,  but  rH>  scalps 
were  taken  by  the  Indians ;  but  tbe  negroes,  vritfa  hellish  cruelty,  pierced  the 
throats  of  all,  whose  loud  cries  and  groans  showed  the  power  of  life  to  be 
yet  strong.  The  siurivors  were  preserved  by  imitating  death,  excepting 
Thomat,  who  was  partly  stifled,  and  bought  his  life  for  six  dollars,  and  in  his 
•nemy  recognized  an  mdian  whose  axe  he  had  helved  a  few  days  before  at 
this  post  About  one  hundred  Indians  were  vrell  mounted,  naked,  and 
painted.  The  last  man  who  came  in  brought  a  note  from  CapC  fVozier, 
addressed  to  Maj.  Mounifwrd^  which  was  fiisteMd  in  a  deft  stick,  and  stuck  in 
a  creek,  dated,  as  is  supposed,  on  27th,  stating  that  they  were  beeet  every 
night,  and  puahing  on. 

F.  S.  BcLTOir,  CtqjL^Atmer^'' 

Such  was  the  fate  ofMa|orl>flKfe  and  his  gallant  companions.  Oieeaia  was 
present,  as  was  the  old  chief  JScamwy,  Of  the  latter,  it  is  said,  he  had,  in 
tbe  beginning  of  the  troubles,  avowed  that  ht  wtndd  neilher  leave  ki»  ceinnlry, 
nor  uMdd  he  JiM ;  but  when  the  force  under  Major  Dade  approached  hm 
town,  he  altered  his  resolution,  seized  his  rifle,  and  ahot  that  officer. 

The  situation  of  affairs,  at  this  period  cannot  better  be  described  than  in  the 
language  of  a  gentleman  attached  to  Major  Jfe«n(/brer#>command,  stationed  at 
Fort  BnM>ke,  and  is  contained  in  a.  letter,  dated  on  the  first  day  of  the  year  :^ 
*  We  are,"  says  he,  **^  really  in  the  theatre  of  war  of  the  most  horrible  kind. 
We  arrived  here  on  ChristnuM  day,  and  found  the  inhabitants  flying  in  from  afl 
quarters  to  camp.  Major  Dade^  with  seven  officers  and  110  men,  started,  the 
«ay  before  we  arrived,  for  Fort  King.  We  were  all  prepared  to'  overtake 
them  the  next  day,  and  were  upon  the  eve  of  departure,  when  an  wterventioa 
of  circumstances  deferred  it  for  one  day ;  and,  in  the  coune  of  that  day,  tfana 
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aokUera,  horribly  mani^d,  came  into  camp,  and  brought  the  mebncholy  tid- 
ings tluit  Maior  DaJk  and  every  officer  and  man,  except  themselves,  wera 
murdt^red  and  terribly  mangled.  We  are  at  work,  night  and  day,  entrenching 
ourwelVes  in  every  (K>88ible  manner.  We  expect  every  moment  to  l)e  attacked^ 
as  the  savages  have  sworn  we  should  all  be  massacred  before  the  6th  of  Jan- 
uary. We  are  only  about  200  stronff,  with  officers  and  men,  and  about  50 
eitizens,  and  100  friendly  Indians,  under  their  chief,  Black  Dirt,  The  savages 
are  said  to  number  4000." 

After  the  arrival  of  General  Gaines  in  Florida,  he  ordered  a  detachment, 
undf'r  Captain  Hiichcock,  to  visit  the  battle-ground  of  Major  Dade.  And  when 
he  had  performed  his  orders,  he  gave  the  following  report  of  that  distressing 
spectacle.  His  report  is  dated  **  Fort  King,  Florida,  Feb.  22,  1836,"  and  is 
addressed  to  General  Gaines^,  as  follows : — **  Agreeably  to  your  directions,  I 
observed  the  battle-ground,  six  or  seven  miles  north  of  tne  Ouithlecooche  river, 
where  Major  Dade  and  his  command  were  destroyed  Iw  the  Seminole  Indians, 
on  the  28  Dec.  last,  and«have  the  honor  to  submit  the  following  re(K>rt : — 

**  Tbe  force  under  your  command,  which  arrived  at  this  post  to-day  from 
Tampa  Bay,  encamped,  on  the  night  of  the  19th  inst,  on  the  ground  occupied 
by  Major  Dade  on  the  night  of  the  27th  of  December.  He  and  his  party  wore 
destroyed  on  the  morning  of  the  28th  December,  about  four  miles  in  advance 
of  that  position.  He  was  advancing  towards  this  post,  and  was  attacked  from 
the  north,  so  that  on  the  20th  instant  we  came  on  the  rear  of  his  battle-ground, 
about  nine  o'clock  in  the  morning.  Our  advanced  guard  had  passed  the 
ground  without  halting,  when  the  General  and  his  staff  came  upon  one  of  the 
most  appalling  scenes  that  can  be  imagined.  We  first  saw  some  broken  and 
scattered  boxes ;  then  a  cart,  the  two  oxen  of  which  were  lying  dead,  as  If 
they  had  fallen  asleep,  their  yokes  still  on  them ;  a  little  to  the  right,  one  or 
two  horses  were  seen.  We  then  came  to  a  small  enclosure,  made  by  felling 
trees  in  such  a  manner  as  to  form  a  triangular  breastwork  for  defence.  With- 
in the  triangle,  along  the  north  and  west  filers  of  it,  were  about  thirty  bodies, 
nKJstly  mere  skeletons,  although  much  of  the  clothing  was  lefl  upon  them. 
These  were  lying,  almost  every  one  of  them,  in  precisely  the  position  they 
must  have  occupied  during  tbe  fight, — their  heads  next  to  the  logs  over  which 
they  had  delivered  their  foe,  and  their  bodies  stretched,  with  striking  regular- 
ity, parallel  to  each  other.  They  had  evidently  been  shot  dead  at  their  posts, 
and  the  Indians  had  not  disturbed  them,  except  by  taking  the  scalps  of  most 
of  them.  Passing  this  little  breastwork,  we  found  other  bodies  along  the 
road,  and  by  tlie  side  of  tbe  road,  generally  behind  trees,  which  had  been 
resorted  to  for  covers  from  the  enemv's  fire.  Advancing  about  two  hundred 
yards  further,  we  found  a  cluster  of  Wlies  in  tbe  middle  of  the  road.  These 
were  evidently  the  advanced  guard,  in  the  rear  of  which  was  the  body  of 
Major  Dade,  and,  to  tbe  right,  tliat  of  Capt.  FVaser, 

*^  These  were  all  doubtless  shot  down  on  the  first  fire  of  the  Indians,  except, 
perhaps,  Capt.  FroMety  who  must,  however,  have  fallen  very  early  in  the  fight 
Those  in  the  road,  and  by  the  trees,  fell  during  the  first  attack.  It  was  during 
a  cessation  of  the  fire,  that  the  little  band  still  remaining,  about  thirty  in  nuni- 
ber,  tlirew  up  the  triangular  breastwork,  which,  from  the  haste  with  which  it 
was  constructed,  was  necessarily  defective,  and  could  not  protect  the  men  in 
tbe  second  attack. 

*^  We  had  with  us  many  of  the  personal  friends  of  the  officers  of  Major 
Dade^s  command ;  and  it  is  ffratifyin^^to  be  able  to  state,  that  every  officer  was 
identified  by  undoubted  evidence.  They  were  buried,  and  the  cannon,  a  six- 
pounder,  that  the  Indians  had  thrown  into  a  swamp,  was  recovered,  and  placed 
vertically  at  the  head  of  the  grave,  where,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  it  will  long  remain. 
Tbe  bodies  of  tbe  non-commissioned  officers  and  privates  were  buried  in  two 
graves ;  and  it  was  found  that  every  man  was  accounted  for.  The  command 
was  composed  of  eight  officers,  and  one  hundred  and  two  non-commissioned 
officers  and  privates.  The  bodies  of  eight  officers  and  ninety-eight  men  were 
interred, — ^four  men  having  escaped,  three  of  whom  reached  Tampa  Bay ;  the 
fourth  was  killed  the  day  ^er  the  Imttle.*- 

t<  It  may  be  proper  to  observe,  that  the  attack  was  not  made  from  a  ham- 
nock,  but  in  a  thinly-wooded  country ;  the  Indians  being  concealed  by  pahnetta 
and  grass,  which  has  since  been  burned.   * 
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**•  The  two  companies  were  Capt  Draser'ay  of  the  3d  artilleiy,  and  Ca|K 
Cfardinet^s,  of  the  2d  artUleiy.  The  officers  were  Major  Dade,  of  the  4tb 
infaDtry,  Capts.  Frazer  and  GardxniTy  second  Lieutenant  Basi$iger,  brevet  second 
Lieut.  JR.  Hendersonj  Mudgt  [late  of  Boston]  and  J£eatt,  of  the  artillery,  and 
Dr.  J.  S.  GaUi$ur 

From  a  comparison  of  the  above  report  with  the  official  account  before 
ffiven,  of  Captain  BeUoriy  nearly  every  thing  concerning  this  signally  great 
disaster  is  learned ;  but  from  the  report  of  the  three  men  uiat  had  the  singular 
fortune  to  escape,  many  incidents  have,  from  time  to  time,  been  gathered,  and 
communicated  through  the  newspapers.  In  fact,  until  the  late  visit  to  the 
battle-ground,  no  other  account,  but  such  as  could  be  gathered  from  the  three 
poor  half-murdered  soldiers,  imUd  be  obtained ;  and  yet  it  appears  that  they 
gave  the  facts  as  they  realty  were.  They  aJl  came  in  separately,  sorely 
wounded,— one  of  them  with  no  less  than  eight  wounds.  He  was  supposed  to 
be  dead,  and  was  thrown  promiscuously  into  a  heap  of  the  slain,  about  which  a 
dance  was  held  by  the  Indians,  before  leaving  the  ground.  This  man  crawled 
away  in  the  following  night,  and  thus  effected  his  escape. 


CHAPTER  X. 

Cf  the  principal  chiefs  and  toar  leaders  of  the  Seminoles — Osckola — MiCAifOPr — 
Jumper — Massacre  of  General  Thompson  and  others  at  Fort  King — Battle  or 
THF  OuiTHLEcoocHE — Fight  near  IVetumka — Great  distress  of  the  country — ^^ction 
of  Congress  upon  it — BaltU  at  Musquito—^any  Creeks  join  the  Seminoies — Fight 
on  the  Suante  River. 

There  has  been  occasion  already  pretty  ftiily  to  sketch  ue  character  of  the 
chief  generally  called  PotaeU  by  the  whites,  but  whose  real  name  is  Osceola, 
or  Ostola,  Tills  chief  has  shown  himself  to  be,  thus  far,  equal  to  the  desperate 
cause  in  which  he  is  engaged.  We,  at  a  distance  from  the  Indians,  marvel 
that  they  should  be  so  short-sighted  as  not  to  see  that  to  wage  a  war  is  only  to 
hasten  their  ruin ;  but,  when  we  thus  reflect,  we  do  not  consider  the  scanty 
information  which  the  Indians  have  of  the  real  strength  of  the  whites.  Our 
means  of  getting  a  knowledge  of  the  Indians,  is  incalculably  greater  than  theirs 
is  of  getting  a  knowledge  of  us.  They  cannot  read,  neither  can  they  converse 
|or  but  very  few  of  them)  with  intelligent  white  men ;  therefore,  that  they 
know  much  less  of  us  than  we  do  of  them,  must  be  very  apparent.  They 
know  nothing  of  geography.  If  an  Indian,  in  the  interior  of  Florida,  should 
be  told  that  New  En^and  was  a  great  place,  without  considerable  trouble  he 
could  not  be  made  to  understand  whether  it  were  a  great  town,  as  lanre  as  a 
village  of  50  wigwams  in  his  own  country,  or  as  large  as  the  whole  of  Florida. 
We  Team  every  thing  of  this  nature  by  comparison ;  and  how  shall  the  Indteoi 
comprehend  our  terms,  but  by  comparing  them  with  his  own  ?  Henre.  it  is 
owing,  mainly,  to  the  unavoidable  ignorance  of  the  Indians  of  our  actual  con- 
dition, that  induces  them  to  hazard  a  war  with  us.  I  know,  from  the  best 
authority,  that  the  western  Indians,  previous  to  Bkuk  Hawk^s  war,  were  gen- 
erally of  the  opinion  that  they  were  far  more  numerous  than  the  whites ;  and 
when  a  trader  told  them  they  certainly  were  not,  they  laughed  at  him  with 
scornful  gestures.  We  have  no  reason  to  believe  the  Florida  Indians  any 
better  informed  ;  and,  besides,  they  are  cheated  and  baffled  so  of^en  by  knaves 
who  go  among  them  for  that  purpose,  that  they  imagine  all  the  whites  to  be 
of  the  same  character,  and  they  cannot  tell  whether  a  talk  reallv  comes  from 
their  great  father,  the  president,  or  whether  some  impostor  be  clieating  them 
with  one  of  his  own,  to  get  their  lands  for  his  particular  benefit. 

With  this  view  of  the  case  before  us,  it  will  not  appear  altogether  unac- 
'KHintalile  that  a  daring  chief,  like  Oateoloj  should  engage  in  a  war.  He  is  said 
not  to  be  a  chief  by  birth,  but  has  raised  hhnself  by  his  courage  and  peculiar 
abilities  to  that  station.    His  father  is  said  to  have  been  an  Englishman,  and 
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hm  mother  a  Creek  woman.  He  belongs  to  the  Red  Stick  tribe.  In  person 
be  is  slender,  but  well  formed,  muscular,  and  cajwble  of  enduring  great 
fctigue;  is  an  excellent  tactician,  and  an  admirer  of  order  and  discipline.  He 
would  frequently  practise  military  manoBUTres  with  the  whites,  and  none  of 
^m,  it  was  observed,  could  excel  him.  His  complexion  is  rather  light,  deep 
restlesB  eyes,  clear  and  shrill  voice,  and  not  more  than  about  35  years  of  age. 
He  18  said  to  have  conducted  in  person  eveir  important  action  from  the  time 
of  fFarren^a  defeat  to  the  battle  of  the  Ouithlecoochee.  General  Thompson 
imprisoned  him,  as  we  have  before  related,  because  he  would  not  acknowl- 
edge his  authority,  and  for  assertins^  that  the  country  was  the  Indians',  ^  that 
they  wanted  no  agent,  and  that  he  had  better  take  care  of  himself." 

Of  old  Mieanopy  as  well  as  Osceola  I  have  already  had  occasion  to  speak. 
He  was  said  to  have  joined  the  latter  with  500  men  :  he  is  a  short,  lliick-set, 
**  ugly-looking  Indian,  and  much  given  to  intoxication."  Jubiper  is  ^Rcano- 
jnfs  chief  counsellor,  and  a  warrior  of  great  perseverance,  activity,  and 
courage.  We  shall  now  take  up  the  narrative  of  events  in  the  order  of  their 
occurrence,  and  the  next  of  importance  was  the  massacre  near  Camp  King, 
which  happened  on  the  same  day,  but  at  a  later  hour  than  the  destruction  of 
the  detachment  under  Major  Dade, 

OsceolOy  it  will  be  remembered,  had  been  roughly  treated  at  this  place,  not 
many  mouths  before,  and  had  been  by  coercion  obliged  to  comply  with  the 
demands  of  Mr.  Agent  Thompson,  about  a  removal,  &c  He  was  known 
afterwards  to  declare  that  Thompson  should  pay  with  his  life  for  his  conduct 
Accordingly,  with  a  small  band  of  warriors,  at  noon  day,  on  the  28  of  Decem- 
ber, he  approached  Camp  King  for  lliis  avowed  purpose.  Thompson  resided 
here,  ana  was  in  the  employ  of  the  United  States'  government,  as  agent  for 
the  removal  of  the  Seminole  Indians,  and  otlier  afi&irs  concerning  tliem.  He 
was  a  man  of  considerable  consequence,  and  had  formerly,  it  is  believed, 
been  a  member  of  con^ss.  Whetlier  it  was  his  usual  custom  to  dine  out 
of  the  fort,  we  are  not  mformed,  but  on  tliis  fatal  day,  it  seems,  he,  with  nine 
other  gentlemen,  met  at  the  store  house  of  Mr.  Rogers,  which  was  but  250 
yards  from  the  fort,  and  while  seated  at  dinner  there,  they  wei*e  attacked  by 
Osceola;  and  what  was  remarked,  at  the  time,  as  very  singular,  was,  that 
those  people  should  be  beset  and  slain,  and  all  scalped,  within  reach  of  two 
flix-pound  cannon  then  mounted  upon  the  fort,  which  was  garrisoned  with  50 
men ;  but  such  are  the  facts  upon  record. 

Mr.  Rogers  was  sitting  at  the  head  of  his  table,  and  the  first  intimation  of 
the  presence  of  Indians  was  a  volley  of,  as  was  judged,  100  guns.  The  door 
of  the  house  being  open,  nothing  prevented  the  deadly  aim  of  the  foe,  who, 
sfler  the  first  discharge,  rushecf  upon  the  house  with  savage  fury.  Those 
who  were  not  killed  jump*  d  out  of  the  windows,  on  each  side,  and  fled ;  five, 
who  ran  to  the  fort,  escaped ;  the  others,  in  running  for  a  hammock  near  by, 
weriB  shot  down.  The  negro  woman,  a  cook,  ran  ^hiud  tlu  counter  and  hid 
behind  a  barrel.  Osceola,  ut  the  lieaci  of  his  warriors,  rushed  into  the  house, 
but  did  not  discover  her,  and  immediately  left  it  The  names  of  the  &s%  that 
were  killed,  were,  General  Thomson,  Lieutenant  Constantine  Smilh,  Erastus 
Rogers,  sutler,  a  Mr.  Svggs  and  JUtzler,  Fifteen  bullets  were  found  to  have 
been  shot  through  General  Utompson,  and  16  through  Mr.  Rogers.  Their 
beads  were  scalped  all  over,  as  fkr  as  the  hair  extended. 

Bloody  events  now  followed  each  other  in  quick  succession.  We  have 
■een  that  upon  the  same  day  happened  the  two  massacres  last  related,  and 
•cwcely  had  the  news  of  them  ceased  vibrating  on  the  ear,  when  the  battle  of 
the  Ouithlecoochee  was  announc  d.  The  movements  of  General  Clinch,  in  the 
Tory  end  of  the  year  1835,  brought  about  this  event,  which  will  pi-esently  be 
detailed  in  his  own  words.  He  was  lying  in  garrison  at  Fort  Draue,  a 
stockade  about  30  miles  from  Camp  Kins.  He  had  here  a  plantation,  upon 
which  was  a  large  crop  of  com ;  this  he  liberally  dealt  out  to  the  soldiers ; 
other  supplies  having  failed.  On  the  arrival  of  General  Call,  an  expedition 
was  immediately  set  on  foot  for  the  head-quarters  of  tlie  Indians. 

As  the  narrative  of  every  transaction  is  of  increased  importance  and  value, 
tn  proportion  to  the  means  of  knowledge  and  veracity  of  tne  narrator,  we  are 
ilwayt  led  to  a  desire  to  hear  the  history  of  such  transactions  from  the  veiy 
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adore  in  them ;  because,  from  iuch  sources,  we  seldom  fail  of  arriving  at  th6 
truth.  A  commander  or  leader  in  a  battle  or  expedition,  if*  he  would  wish  to 
misrepresent  a  transaction,  would,  in  scarce  one  time  in  a  tLousiind,  dare  to 
do  so ;  because  all  his  followers,  or  at  least  all  those  wronged  by  a  false 
statement,  would  rise  in  evidence  against  him.  I  need  not,  however,  have 
prefaced  General  Clinch's  qfidcd  account  of  the  Battle  of  OuithlecoocheI 
with  these  observations,  for,  from  the  very  face  of  it,  his  aim  at  the  strictest 
veracity  is  apparent  But  it  is  proper  that  we  know  how  to  value  the  real ' 
sources  of  history ;  it  was  to  this  ena  that  the  above  observations  were  made. 
I  will  now  proceed  with  General  Clinches  account  of  his  battle  with  Osceola, 

^Head  QucarlerSy  Territory  of  Hofida,  fhrt  Drant,  Jan,  4, 18361 
"Sir — On  the  34  ultimo,  brigadier  CJen.  Call,  commanding  the  volunteers 
celled  into  service  by  his  excellency,  G,  JR.  fValker,  acting  governor  of  Flori- 
da, formed  a  junction  with  the  regular  troops  at  this  post,  and  informed  rao 
that  his  conmiaiid  had  been  raisea  to  meet  the  crisis  ;  mat  most  of  their  terms 
of  service  would  expire  in  a  few  days,  which  made  it  necessary  to  act 
promptly.  Two  large  detachments  were  sent  out  on  the  15th  [Dec]  to 
scour  tlie  country  on  omr  right  and  left  flank.  Lieut  Col.  Fhnm^^  with 
three  companies  from  Fort  King,  arrived  on  the  27th ;  and,  on  the  ^h,  Uie 
detachmt^ut  having  returned,  the  brigade  of  mounted  volimteers,  composed 
of  the  1st  and  2d  regiments,  commanded  by  Brig.  Gen,  Call,  and  a  battalion 
of  regular  troops  commanded  by  Lieut  CoL  Fanning^  took  up  the  line  of 
march  lor  a  point  on  the  Ouithlecooche  river,  which  was  represented  hy  oor 
cuides  as  being  a  good  ford.  About  4  o^clock  on  the  morning  of  the  31st  [of 
Dec]  after  leaving  all  our  baggage,  provisions,  &c.,  protected  hy  a  guard 
commanded  hy  Lieut  DancUy  we  pushed  on  with  a  view  of  canning  the  lor*^ 
and  of  surprismg  the  main  body  of  the  Indians,  supposed  to  he  concentrated 
on  the  west  bank  of  the  river ;  but  on  reaching  it,  anout  day-light,  we  fouud, 
Instead  of  a  good  ford,  a  deep  and  rapid  stream,  and  no  means  of  crosisiug, 
except  in  an  old  and  damaged  canoe.  Lieut  Col.  Fanning,  however,  sooti 
succeeded  in  crossing ;  the  regular  troops  took  a  position  in  advance,  whilst 
Brig,  Gen.  CaU  was  actively  engaged  in  crossing  nis  brigade,  and  in  having 
their  horses  swam  over  the  river.  But  before  one  half  had  crossed,  tlie  bat- 
talion of  regulars,  consisting  of  about  200  men,  were  attacked  by  the  enemy, 
who  were  strongly  posted  in  the  swamp  and  scrub,  which  extended  from  the 
river.  This  little  band,  however,  aided  by  Col.  Warren,  Maj.  Cooper,  and 
Lieut  Yeoman,  with  27  volunteers,  met  the  attack  of  a  savage  enemy,  nearly 
three  times  their  numbtT,  headed  by  the  chief  Oseola,  with  Spartan  valor. 
The  action  lasted  nearly  an  hour,  during  which  time  the  troops  made  three 
brilliant  charges  into  the  swamp  and  scrub,  and  drove  the  enemy  in  eveij 
direction,  ^d  after  the  third  charge,  although  nearly  one  tliird  of  their 
nmnber  had  been  cut  down,  they  were  found  sufficiently  firm  and  steady  to 
fortify  the  formation  of  a  new  line  of  battle,  which  gave  entire  protection  to 
the  flanks,  as  well  as  the  position  selected  for  recrossing  the  troo)«.  Brig. 
Gen.  CaU,  after  using  every  effort  to  induce  the  volunteers  remaining  on  the 
east  bank,  when  the  action  commenced,  to  cross  tlie  river,  and  in  arranging 
the  troops  still  remaining  on  that  hank,  crossed  over  and  rendered  important 
service  by  his  coolness  and  judgment  in  arranging  part  of  his  corps  on^the 
right  of  the  regulars,  which  gave  much  strength  and  security  to  that  flank. 
Col.  Fhnning  displayed  the  greatest  firnmess  throughout  the  action,  and 
Itdded  much  to  tne  high  reputation  long  since  established.  Captains  Drwm 
ttid  MeUen  exhibited  great  bravery  and  judgment,  and  likewise  addt  d  to  the 
eharacter  they  acquired  in  the  late  war.  Nor  was  Capt  Gades  wanting  in 
firmness.  Capt  fVm,  M,  Graham,  4th  infantry,  was  feailessly  brave,  and 
although  very  severely  wounded  eariy  in  the  engagement,  continued  to  head 
fais  company  in  the  most  gallant  manner,  until  he  received  another  severe 
wound,  when  he  was  taken  from  the  field.  His  brother,  Lieut  Campbell  Gra- 
ham,  commanding  the  adjacent  company,  was  likewise  severely  wounded 
early  in  the  flght,  but  continued  with  his  men  until  another  wound  forced 
him,  from  loss  of  blood,  to  retire  frf>m  the  field.  Lieut  MaiUand,  who  com- 
BHuided  a  company,  c<Hitributed  much,  by  his  gallantry,  to  encourage  his  meh. 
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Lieuta.  Taicot,  Capronj  Mm  Or&hwnj  RSdgi^,(who  was  wounded  early  in  the 
action,)  aod  Brooks,  ail  displayed  good  courage  and  coolness  throughout  the 
action.  When  almost  every  non-commissioned  officer  and  private  exhibited 
such  firmness,  it  was  almost  impossible  to  discriminate  between  them ;  but 
tlie  commanding-general  cannot  withhold  his  high  approbation  of  judgment 
and  courage  di:$played  hj  sergeant  Johnson  of  U  company,  third  artillery,  on 
whom  the  command  of  the  company  devolved,  after  Lieut  Graham  was 
removed  from  the  field  j  and  who,  although  severely  wounded,  continued  al 
the  head  of  the  company  till  the  action  was  over.  Also  of  sergeants  KenJUn\ 
and  Lf^fton,  and  corporal  Pagd,  4th  infantry.  Sergeants  Scojkld  and  Potter 
D  oonopany,  2d  artiUefy ;  sergeant  Smithy  C  compmiy,  first  artillery,  and  cor 
ponJ  Che^pm,  C  company,  3d  artillery.  Colonel  Jonn  Warner^  commandant 
Ist  regiment  volunteers,  Maj.  Cboper,  and  Lieut  Ytoman  of  same  corps,  who 
had  formed  on  the  left  flank,  were  all  severely  wounded,  while  leading  theii 
little  band  to  the  charge,  and  all  behaved  with  great  bravery,  as  well  as 
adjutant  Phillips.  Lieut  CoL  Mills  displayed  great  coolness  and  judgment 
during  the  action,  and  in  recrossing  the  river  with  his  command.  Lieuts» 
Sleiotvi  and  Hvnter  of  the  2d  regiment,  with  a  few  men  of  that  regiment,  were 
iudiciottsty  posted  on  the  right,  and,  from  their  reputation  for  firmness,  would 
nave  grren  a  good  account  A  the  enemy,  had  he  made  his  appearance  in  that 
quarter.  Col.  Parkill,  of  the  F.  volunteers,  who  performea  the  duties  of 
adjutant-general,  displayed  much  military  skill  and  tlje  utmost  coolness  and 
<M>urage  throughout  the  whole  action ;  and  his  services  were  of  the  first 
importance.  Col.  Rod,  inspector-general,  displayed  much  firmness,  but  he 
had  his  horse  shot,  and  received  a  might  wound  early  in  the  engagement,  and 
was  sent  with  orders  to  the  volunteers.  My  volunteer  aid,  Muj.  Ltfiity  and 
Maj.  Wtlfordy  aid  to  Brig.  Gen.  CaU^  were  near  me  throughout  the  action,  and 
displayed  the  most  intrepid  coinage  and  coolness.  CoL  J.  IL  Mcintosh^  one 
of  my  aids,  and  Maj.  GanwUy  aid  to  Gen.  Cotf,  both  displayed  much  fimmesa 
and  courage,  and  were  actively  employed  on  the  left  flank.  I  also  feel  it  due 
to  Lieut  Col.  BaUeVy  Capt  Seott^  and  Lieut  Cuthheri,  to  say,  that,  althougj^ 
the  action  was  nearly  over  before  they  could  cross  the  river  with  a  few  of  the 
3d  regiment,  they  took  a  judicious  position,  and  showed  much  firmness. 
Capt  ff^yatty  of  the  same  corps,  was  entirely  employed  in  erecting  a  tempora- 
ry bridge,  and  manifested  much  firmness.  Much  credit  is  also  due  to  the 
medical  department,  composed  of  Doctors  Wightman,  HcuniUon,  Randolj^  and 
Bradoriy  for  their  activity  and  attention  to  the  woimded. 

**  The  time  of  service  of  the  volunteers  having  expired,  and  most  of  them 
having  expressed  an  unwillingness  to  remain  longer  in  the  service,  it  waa 
eonsidered  best,  after  removing  the  dead  and  taking  care  of  the  wounded,  to 
return  to  this  poet,  which  we  reached  on  the  2d  instant,  without  the  lead 
interruption,  and,  on  the  following  day,  the  volunteers  from  Middle  Florida 
took  up  the  line  of  March  for  Tallahassee ;  and  tliis  morning  those  from  East 
Florida  proceeded  to  their  respective  homes,  leaving  me  a  very  few  men  to 
guard  this  extensive  frontier.  I  am  now  fblly  convinced  that  there  has  been 
a  great  defecttn  among  the  Fkmda  Indians,  and  that  a  great  many  Creeks 
have  united  with  them ;  consequently  it  will  require  a  strong  force  to  pu4 
them  down. 

**  I  also  have  the  honor  to  enclose  you  a  list  of  the  killed  and  wounded  of 
the  rpspective  regiments  and  corps.  I  am,  sir,  with  high  respect,  your  most 
obedient, 

D.  L.  Clinch, 
Bttiwtt  Jy*  Gtntfol  C/.  i&  Mrwiy^  Co  sua<wi  rfi  ly. 

**TL  Jones,  .^/jgyimd-Genaral  U.  S.  Armf.'' 

^  Return  of  the  killed  and  wounded  at  the  battle  of  the  Ouithleeoocbe  om 
the  3lst  day  of  December,  1835. — C  company,  Ist  artillery,  Capt  GaU»  con^ 
mending— one  artificer  killed ;  1  oorporal  and  3  privates  wounded.    D  con»- 

Cmy,  9d  artillery,  Capt  6.  Drant  commanding — 1  private  killed ;  1  second 
ieut,  I  corpora],  and  12  privates  wounded.  F  company,  2d  artillery,  bt. 
Capt  MtUtm  commanding — 1  artificer  killed.  C  company,  3d  artillery,  Isi 
Lieat  MaiAcmd  commanding— 1  artificer  killed,  and  7  privates  woundeiL    H 
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eompany,  Sd  artillery,  let  Lieut  C.  €rraham  commandiDg — 1  private  killed  \ 
1  first  Lieut^  1  sergeant,  2  corporals,  and  12  privates  wounded. 

**  Total — 4  killed,  and  52  wounded."  How  inany  of  the  wounded  died 
after  the  return  vi^as  made  out,  I  cannot  ascertain ;  but  no  doubt  many  did,  as 
is  always  the  case.  The  loss  of  the  Indians  is,  as  usual  on  such  occsaoml 
variously  estimated.  Some  friendly  Indians  who  came  into  Tallahassee,  said 
that  Osceola  lost  104  men,  and  was  himself  twice  wounded  during  the  battle. 

There  were  with  General  CliruJif  as  guides  in  his  expedition,  three  or  four 
Indians  of  the  white  party,  relatives  of  the  chie^  Charles  OmcMoy  who  doubt- 
less rendered  eminent  service. 

Osceola  was  observed  foremost  of  all  his  men  in  this  battle,  and  was  well 
known  to  General  Clinch  and  many  of  his  men.  He  wore  a  red  belt,  and 
three  long  feathers.  Having  taken  bis  stand  behind  a  tree,  he  would  step 
boldly  out,  level  his  rifle,  and  bring  down  a  man  at  every  fire ;  nor  was  he 
dislodged  until  several  volleys  from  whole  platoons  had  been  fired  upon  him. 
The  tree  behind  which  he  stood  was  literally  cut  to  pieces,  ft  is  almost  a 
wonder  that  he  had  not  now  fulfilled  the  measure  or  his  threat  made  on  a 
former  occasion,  which  was  to  kill  General  CVincft.  He  proltably  tried  hi^ 
best  to  do  it,  for  the  general  received  several  shots  through  his  clothes. 
General  Thompson,  ChwrUs  OmathlcL,  and  Greneral  Clinch  were  the  three  per* 
sons  he  had  declared  vengeance  against 

An  officer  in  General  Clinches  army  wrote  the  next  da^^  afler  the  battle,  to 
a  friend  in  Washington,  ^You  will  see  fix)m  Gen.  Clinches  official  letter, 
ffiving  an  account  of  the  battle,  that  he  sa^s  nothing  of  himself  I  was  in  this 
oattle,  and  allow  me  to  say  to  you  respecting  him,  what  I  saw  and  know  to  be 
true.  Throughout  the  engagement  ne  was  in  the  hottest  of  the  fight  His 
horse  was  shot  under  him  in  two  places,  neck  and  hip.  A  ball  passed  tlutHJgfa 
his  cap,  entering  the  front,  and  passinff  out  at  the  back  part  or  the  top.  An- 
other ball  passed  through  the  sleeve  of  the  bridle-arm  of  his  coat  This  was 
my  first  battle,  and  I  may  not  be  the  best  judge,  but  I  do  not  believe  that  any 
man  ever  displayed  more  intrepid  courage  than .  Gen.  Clinch  did  on  this 
occasion.  At  one  moment  a  little  confusion  occurred  among  the  troops,  in 
eonseouence  of  some  soldiers  giving  the  word  **  Retire  ' "  The  general 
immeuiate]y  threw  himself  in  m)nt  of  the  men,  and  his  horse  staggering 
imder  him,  he  dismounted,  advanced  to  the  front,  and,  amidst  a  sliower  of 
bullets  from  the  Indians,  said,  tliat  before  he  would  show  his  back  to  the 
enemy,  he  would  die  upon  the  field.  The  high  and  chivalric  bearing  of  the 
general  kindled  among  the  men  an  enthusiasm,  which,  I  believe,  was  never 
surpassed.  A  gallant  charge  followed,  which  routed  and  drove  the  enemy 
from  the  field,  and  they  did  not  again  show  themselves.  We  kept  the  field 
about  three  hours,  and  then  recrossed  the  river  in  good  order,  and  without 
disturbance." 

The  next  events  which  occurred  were  not  of  so  much  moment  as  those 
immediately  preceding  them  ;  but  it  is  our  duty  to  notice  all,  which  we  will 
do  in  the  order  of  time. 

On  the  12  January,  *<Col.  Parish,  at  the  head  of  200  mourAd  volunteere, 
composed  of  the  companies  of  Capt.^ton,  BeUamy,  and  CasweUy  had  a  sharp 
encounter  with  a  large  body  of  Indians  near  Wetumka,  in  Middle  Florida. 
The  attack  commenced  with  the  advanced  guard  under  Capt.  Bellamy,  who 
had  been  allowed  by  the  enempr  to  pass  their  main  body.  Coi.  Parish  imroe- 
diatelv  hastened  forward  to  his  support,  when  suddenly  he  was  attackc^l  on 
both  Aanks  by  the  enemy  in  ambush.  The  volunteers  made  an  unsuccessful 
attemi^ )  charge  on  horseback;  they  were  then  dismounted  and  foim*'d  in 
^4i^3fe^order.  They  then  charged  the  enemy  in  a  manner  worthy  of 
Teterens.^^  the  mean  time,  Capt  BeUamy,  having  routed  the  attacking  party 
opposed  to  ||P^9  ^^1'  hack  on  the  main  body.  The  enemy  were  soon  forced 
to  take  shelteT  i"  ^  thicket  By  this  time,  night  coming  on,  it  was  not  thought 
prudent  to  fof  ^^^  them,  where  the  localities  of  the  place  and  the  darkness 
would  have  giV*^  them  great  advantages.  Our  men  rested  on  their  arms  in 
the  open  pine  If oods,  prepared  to  renew  the  action  at  day-liffht ;  but  during 
the  night  the  ^vages  effected  their  retreat  Their  loss  must  have  been  con- 
riderable,  as  ^lx  dead  bodies  were  counted  in  one  part  of  the  field  of  battle. 
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Two  davB  after,  Col.  Paruk  inarched  for  Fort  King,  and  arrived  there  in 
safety.  He  then  proceeded  to  PoweWa  [Oaceola^s]  town,  and  destroyed  it 
The  volunteers  then  returned  to  Fort  Drane." 

The  best  opinion  can  be  formed  of  the  distress  of  the  people  of  Florida  at 
this  period,  from  the  puflferers  themselves,  or  those  momentarily  expecting  to 
become  such.  On  the  16  January,  a  newspaper  published  at  Tallahassee 
contained  as  follows: — ** Since  the  engagement  on  the  Wythlacoochee,  no 
intellixenoe  has  been  had  of  the  main  body  of  the  Indians.  The  situation  of 
the  iiibabitauts  east  of  the  St.  John^s  and  south  of  St.  Augustine,  is  truly 
deplorable.  New  Smyrna  has  been  burnt,  and  all  the  fine  plantations  in  that 
neighborhood  are  broken  up.  Many  of  the  nej^roes  have  been  carried  oS,  or 
have  jfiined  the  savages.  The  Indians  are  disperscKi  in  small  parties,  and 
when  pursued  they  take  refuge  in  the  thickets,  which  abound  every  where, 
and  fight  with  desperation,  until  they  are  dead,  no  matter  by  what  numbers 
they  are  assailed.  It  is  literally  a  war  of  extermination,  and  no  hope  is 
entertained  of  putting  an  end  to  it,  but  by  the  most  vigorous  measures.  In 
the  mean  time,  the  number  of  the  enemy  is  dailv  increasing  by  desperadoes 
fit>m  other  tribes,  and  abscondinff  slaves.  The  Mickasooky  tribe  is  considered 
the  leading  [onel  of  the  Seminoles.  They  have  always  been  noted  as  the 
most  ruthless  and  determined  of  the  savage  race." 

But  it  must  not  be  supposed,  that  the  measure  of  the  sufilerings  of  the 
Floridians  was  yet  full,  at  this  date  of  our  history,  nor  even  at  the  very  writing 
hereof^  (20  July,)  although  the  whole  coast  from  St  Augustine  to  Cape  Florida 
is  in  the  hands  of  the  Indians,  and  has  remained  so  ever  since  the  11  Febru- 
ary. Nevertheless,  nothing  seems  yet  to  have  occurred  sufiiciently  alarming 
to  awaken  the  sympathies  of  the  heads  of  the  nation.  But  on  the  dO  January, 
Mr.  Hlniej  in  the  bouse  of  representatives,  asked  leave  to  mtroduce  the  fol- 
fewing  resolution : — 

''Resolved  by  the  senate  and  house  of  representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America,  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the  president  of  the  U.  States  be 
authorized  to  cause  rations  to  be  delivered  firom  the  public  stores  to  the 
unfortunate  sufibrers  who  have  been  driven  from  their  homes  by  Indian 
depredations,  until  tbev  can  be  re-established  in  their  possessions,  and  enabled 
to  procure  provisions  for  the  sustenance  of  themselves  and  families." 

This  resolution,  after  some  debate,  was  passed,  and  became  a  law.  The 
notice  of  this  act  of  consress  is  in  anticipation  of  the  order  of  events ;  but  one 
thing  is  certain,  that  if  I  have  noticed  congress  a  little  prematurely,  they  have 
not  committed  the  like  fault  in  noticing  the  afi^airs  of  Florida. 

Upon  the  17  January,  as  Gtorgt  W,  Bockltff  and  Jtmj  Botcera,  pilots  in  the 
8k>op  I^ilot,  of  Mosquito,  were  proceeding  up  Halifax  River,  and  when  neariy 
opposite  Mrs.  JhuUnorC$  plantation,  they  were  fired  upon  by  Indians,  about 
100  in  number,  as  they  iudged,  who  continued  their  fire  about  a  ouarter  of  an 
hour.  They  overshot  the  men,  but  the  sail  and  rigging  of  their  vessel  wat 
much  injured ;  30  bullets  havinff  passed  through  the  mainsail. 

The  next  day,  18  January,  Major  JPu/mon,  who  was  at  the  head  of  the 
independent  compiinv,  styled  the  St  Au^pstine  Guards,  stationed  at  Mos- 
quito, proceeded  to  Mrs.  Anderton^a  plantaUon,  at  a  place  called  Dun  Lawtoa^ 
^ut  50  miles  south  of  St  Augustine,  on  the  Halifax  River,  upon  discovery. 
It  will  be  remembered  that  the  whole  of  the  Mosquito  country  was  destroyed 
on  the  26  and  27  of  December,  as  we  have  before  related,  and  the  buildings 
of  Mrs.  Anderson  were  at  that  time  burned.  While  there,  this  company,  com- 
posed of  the  generous  and  spirited  voung  men  of  St  Augustine,  joined  by  a 
lew  ftom  Mosquito,  making  about  40  men,  was  attacked  by  150  Indians,  as 
was  supposed.  Mr.  Geo.  Anderson  and  Mr.  Douglas  DumnUtf  standing  on 
guard,  saw  two  Indians  approaching,  upon  whom  they  fired,  killing  one  and 
wounding  the  other.  Dummit  ran  to  the  fallen  Indian,  and  as  he  wns  stooping 
•over  him,  received  a  wound  in  the  back  of  the  neck.  At  the  same  moment 
the  whole  body  of  the  Indians  rushed  out  of  a  scrub,  distant  a  little  more 
dian  musket  shot,  and  commenced  a  furious  attack  upon  Major  Pii/man*^  men, 
who,  from  behind  the  fragments  and  broken  walls  of  tlio  burnt  buildings, 
S^ve  the  Indians  a  warm  reception ;  and  although  but  40  in  number,  having 
coverts  ffom  which  to  fight,  and  the  Indians  being  in  open  space,  they  kept 
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them  tSi  bay  fbr  aboot  kn  hour  During  this  time  but  one  bad  been  woiuiddL 
The  ludians  now  charged  them  with  such  determined  fury  upon  their  flanki^ 
that  they  were  obliged  to  fly  to  their  boata,  which  were  at  considerable 
distance  from  the  shore,  and  were  doeely  pursued  by  the  Indiana.  In  their 
liurry,  the  whiles  rendered  all  their  guns,  but  one,  useless,  by  wetting  tbem. 
with  this  one,  however,  they  fired  aa  often  as  possible,  and  pushed  off  with 
energy ;  but  the  water  bein^  shallow  for  a  great  distance,  they  were  in  the 
most  unminent  daog^  of  bSng  boarded  by  the  numerous  Indians ;  in  such 
event,  every  man  must  have  perished.  However,  they  escaped  with  19  badly 
wouiided,  and  sevend  of  theae  mortally.  One  boat  fell  into  the  hands  of  tlie 
Indians,  in  which  were  eigltt  or  ten  men,  who  all  jumped  overboard  and 
eseaped,  except  one,  a  Mr.  EidiuHvr^  Ch¥idf  who  swam  to  Pelican  Island,  and 
was  there  left;  nor  was  it  in  the  power  of  the  othera  to  relieve  him,  they 
being  pursued  by  the  Indians  in  tbe  boat  which  they  had  just  taken.  He  was 
Bot  heard  of  afterwards,  and  was  suppeeed  to  have  been  drowned  next  day 
IB  endeavoring  to  svrim  from  the  island.  A  Mr.  Marks  s^vam  to  the  oppoeife 
iwach,  and  escaped  to  Bulowville ;  the  otfaera  were  taken  into  the  boats  agaia 

Qrevt  fears  having,  all  along,  been  entertained  that  the  Seniinoles  would 
be  aided  by  the  Creeks,  it  is  now  confidently  affirmed  that  at  least  1000  £# 
them  have  gone  down  into  Florida  for  that  end. 

About  tbe  20  January,  Captain  Hooder,  on  tbe  lower  Suanee  River,  ifinding 
^te  opposite  side  in  possession  of  the  Indiana,  crossed  over  with  nine  men  to 
attack  them.  As  they  landed,  two  of  his  men  were  shot  down ;  one  with 
nine  balls,  the  other  with  6vib,  With  his  remaining  men  he  charged  the 
Indiana  with  great  boldness.  In  the  mean  tune  his  boat  got  adrift,  and  ne 
other  altemadve  was  left  but  victory  or  death.  After  a  close  and  deadly  go»> 
teet  of  some  minutes,  the  Indiana  were  routed  with  severe  loss. 


CHAPTER  XL 

Coircaass  makes  an  appropriation  for  carrying  on  the  war — Rtmarks  in  the  Senaia 
of  the  United  States  on  the  war  wi4k  the  Semitudes — Debate  in  the  house  of  repre- 
sentatives  on  the  bill  for  the  relief  of  the  inhabitants  of  Floriila — Attack  on  some 
Creeks  at  Bryant's  Ferry — General  Gaines's  campaign  in  Florida — Fights  the 
Indians  on  the  OuUhlacoothee — His  conference  with  Osceola — Resigns  his  row- 
mandf  and  leaves  the  country — Captain  Allison's  skirmish — The  chief  Oucru 
Billy  kUled — Siege  of  Camp  McLentoro-^Oreat  st^erings  of  its  garrison — />tfiv- 
ered  by  Captain  R«ad — J%e  chief  Mad  Wolf  sUdn. 

Towards  the  close  of  the  precedinff  chapter,  notice  was  taken  of  the  delay 
in  congress,  and  Iw  the  executive  of  tne  nation,  to  agitate  the  suliject  of  this 
war.  At  length  Mr.  Jfehster  of  the  senate,  fhnn  the  committee  on  finance^ 
feported,  without  amendment,  a  bill  making  further  appropriation  for  sup* 
pressing  hostilities  with  the  Seminole  Indians,  and  asked  for  its  immediaia 
consideration,  as  the  stale  of  the  country  required  its  passage  with  the  utmost 
despatch.  The  amount  of  the  appropriation  was  500,000  dollars,  and  the  bSI 
was  passed  after  some  explanatory  remarks;  which  remarks,  as  they  not  only 
iet  the  affairs  of  the  war  forth  as  they  were  known  in  Washington  at  tte 
period,  but  discover  to  us  something  by  which  we  can  judge  who  has  been  m 
nuh  there,  shall  here  be  laid  before  the  reader. 

*<Mr.  day  said  he  should  be  glad  to  liear  tbe  communications  from  tin 
departments  read,  hi  order  to  see  whether  they  gave  any  account  of  the 
eaifses  of  this  war.  No  doubt,  lie  said,  whatever  may  have  been  the  causes, 
it  was  necessary  to  put  an  end  to  the  war  itself^  by  all  the  possible  means 
Within  our  power.  But  it  was  a  condition,  altogetiier  without  precedent,  in 
which  the  country  was  now  placed.  A  war  was  raging  with  the  most  ran- 
corous violence  within  our  borders;  congress  bad  been  in  session  nearly 
two  months,  during  which  time  this  conflict  was  raging ;  yel  of  tiie  causes  m 
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the  war,  how  it  was  produced,  if  the  fliuit  was  on  one  side  or  on  both  sidei^ 
in  short,  what  had  lighted  up  the  torch,  congress  was  ahogether  uninfoniied, 
^id  no  inquiry  on  the  subject  had  been  made  bj  either  branch  of  the  legis- 
lature. He  should  be  glad,  he  said,  if  the  chairman  of  the  committee  on 
finance,  or  of  the  committee  on  Indian  affairs,  or  any  one  else,  would  tell  him 
bow  this  war  had  burst  forth,  and  what  were  its  causes,  and  to  whom  the 
blame  of  it  was  to  be  charged. 

*^  Mr.  Wthsler  replied,  tlmt  he  could  not  ffive  any  answer  to  the  senator 
from  Kentucky.  It  was  as  much  a  matter  of  surprBe  to  him,  as  to  any  on& 
that  no  official  communication  bai  **n  made  to  congress  of  the  causes  <n 
the  war.  All  he  knew  on  the  Sit'V*ect  he  had  gathered  from  the  gazetteSl 
The  communications  from  the  departments  spoke  of  the  war,  as  a  war  srow* 
ing  out  of  the  relations  between  me  Indians  and  the  government  of  me  U. 
States,  and  ^ve  no  reason  to  suppose  that  it  had  its  origin  in  any  quarrel 
with  the  citizens.  It  probably  grew  out  of  the  attempts  to  remove  th^sia 
Indians  bevond  the  Miscsissippi.  According  to  the  latest  aec onnts,  the  country 
between  Tallahassee  nnd  St.  Augustine  was  overrun  by  hostile  Indians,  and 
tlie  conmiunication  between  those  places  was  interrupted.  The  view  taken 
by  the  gentleman  from  Kemucky  was  undoubtedly  the  tme  one.  But  th« 
war  rages,  the  enemy  is  in  force,  and  the  accounts  of  their  ravages  are  di»* 
astrous.  The  exeeutive  government  has  asked  for  the  means  of  suppressing 
these  hostilities,  and  it  was  entirely  proper  that  the  bill  should  pass. 

"  Bffr.  ffhUe  expressed  his  regret  that  be  could  add  nothing  to  the  infbrma* 
tron  given  on  this  subject.  He  knew  nothing  of  the  cause  of  the  war,  if  it 
commenced  in  any  local  quarrel  or  not  It  was  the  object  of  the  government 
to  remove  these  Indians  to  the  west  side  of  the  Missbsippi,  and  he  was  appre^ 
hensive  that  the  difficulty  had  arisen  om  of  this  measure.  He  had,  however, 
no  information,  which  was  not  in  the  possession  of  every  other  senator.  He 
was  for  the  bill. 

''Mr.  BenUm  said  he  was  also  ignorant  of  the  causes  of  the  war.  Some 
years  ago,  he  said,  he  was  a  member  of  the  committee  on  Indian  affiiirs.  At 
that  time  these  Indians  in  Florida  were  in  a  state  of  starvation  ;  they  would 
not  work,  and  it  was  necessary  that  they  should  be  fed  by  the  U.  States,  or 
thev  must  subsist  on  the  plunder  of  our  citizens.  These  Indians  aare  a  very 
bad  tribe,  as  their  very  name  signifies,  the  word  StminoUy  in  Indian,  being, 
•  ijoUd  runaway  Indiana^  They  were  therefore  considered  a  bad  race.  It  was 
obviotraly  the  best  policy  to  remove  these  Indians  to  a  place  where  they  would 
be  able  to  obtain  plenty.'' 

When  the  bill  for  the  relief  of  the  distressed  inhabitants  of  Florida  was  before 
the  house  of  representatives,  which  was  noticed  in  our  last  chapter,  the  follow^ 
Ing  interesting  debate  arose  upon  it,  which  shall  be  laid  before  the  reader,  for 
the  same  reasons  which  caused  the  remaorks  in  the  senate  to  be  given  alrove. 

^The  resolution  having  been  thrice  read,  the  house,  on  motion  of  Mr. 
Whitt^  agreed  to  consider  it  now. 

**  Mr.  n.  said  that  he  would  not  occnpy  the  time  fs^  the  house  flmher  thou 
to  say,  that  in  East  Florida,  fi've  hundred  families  were  driven  from  their 
bora^  and  had  bad  their  possessions  destroyed  in  the  proffrees  of  a  war, 
which  had  commenced  in  consequence  €^  relations  between  the  Indians  and 
this  government,  and  vrith  which  the  sufiering  inhabitants  of  that  comitry 
have  had  nothing  to  do. 

**  Appropriations  had  frequently  been  made  to  succor  Indians  when  in  eii^ 
cumstances  of  distress,  and  he  hoped  that  no  member  of  the  lionse  would 
object  to  the  adoption  of  the  resolution  ibr  the  succor  of  omr  own  crtizens. 

**Mr.  Orangtt  of  New  York  rose  and  said, — Mr.  Speaker,  in  the  littlb 
observanon  I  nave  had  of  men  and  things^  I  have  learned  that  precedent  ii 
oflen  used  to  restrain  our  generous  impulses,  but  seldom  to  impel  us  to  gei»- 
erous  action.  In  the  little  time  I  have  been  here,  I  have  not  been  so  much 
gratified  with  any  thing  that  has  occurred,  as  I  have  at  the  prompt  manner  in 
which  this  house  has  stepped  fbrward  to  provide  means  fbr  carrymg  on  Che 
War  in  Florida.  Whilst  we  have  been  withont  any  official  informmion  from 
the  executive  department  of  government — whilst  the  newspapers  have  been 
diiciwwing  the  questton,  wfaemer  eeHsors  should  rest  upon  «ie  d  te  deport 
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nieut-,  c;r  upon  the  commandiDg  officer  in  Florida,  this  house  and  the  other 
brauch  uf  the  legislature  have  stepped  forward  to  sustain  this  war,  although 
no  requisition  has  been  made  by  the  chief  magistrate  of  the  nation.  Sir  I 
rejoice  that  they  have  done  so. 

**  Mr.  Cambnltng  rose  to  exphiin,  and  Mr.  Granger  yielded  the  floor. 

*^  Mr.  Cambrdeng  said,  that  great  injustice  had  teen  done  in  the  newspapers 
to  the  conduct  pursued  by  the  departmenta  The  committee  of  ways  and 
means  Imd  been  furnished  with  the  first  communication  on  which  they  acted 
by  the  secretary  of  war*  They  next  day  received  a  second  communicatioa 
with  all  the  documents  relatinf^  to  the  Indian  war,  and  which  contained  all 
the  information  that  was  requisite.  The  documents  had  not  gone  forth  to  the 
public — which  was  ao  extraordinary  circumstance.  They  certainly  were  sent 
by  the  committee  to  this  house,  and  ought  to  have  accompanied  the  bill  and 
been  printed  and  sent  to  the  senate.  Irthey  had,  the  erroneous  impression  as 
to  the  remissness  of  the  department,  or  the  executive,  would  not  have  ^ne 
into  the  newspapers.  It  was  not  the  ftult  of  the  executive,  or  of  the  committee 
on  ways  and  means,  that  tliis  had  not  been  done. 

''Mr.  Granger  resumed.  If  the  gentleman  had  listened  to  me  a  little  longer, 
he  wouhl  have  discovered  that  I  intended  no  censure  on  the  executive ;  but  as 
he  has  chosen  to  challenge  me  to  speak,  I  do  say  that  the  history  of  this  nation 
can  present  nothing  like  the  silence  which  has  existed  on  this  subject.  I  do 
say  that  whilst  this  hail  has  been  ringing  with  plaudits  upon  one  administra- 
tion, and  whilst  we  have  been  called  upon  oay  after  day  to  himt  up  the 
bones  of  dead  quarrels  here— whilst  your  settlements  have  been  laid  waste 
and  desolate,  no  communication  has  been  made  to  this  house  as  a  branch  of 
the  government.  Whatever  mformation  you  have,  even  upon  the  gentleman^ 
own  showinff,  is  a  letter  fit>m  the  secretary  of  war  to  the  chairman  of  the 
committee  of  ways  and  means. 

"  Mr.  Ccmbrdeng,    That  letter  contained  all  that  was  necessary. 

"  Mr.  Granger  continued :    Sir,  I  repeat  that^  with  a  war  known  to  exist  in 
this  country,  we  have  been  occupied  in  hunting  up  the  possibility,  not  only 
.  of  a  war  which  might  take  place  hereafter  with  a  foreign  nation,  but  also  to 
discover  whether  a  war  was  last  year  likely  to  have  existed. 

"  We  have  war  enough  upon  our  hands  to  take  care  of.  The  war-cry  is  up 
in  the  woods ;  the  tomahawk  glitters  in  the  suubeam ;  the  scalping-knife  » 
urffed  to  its  cruel  duty;  the  flower  of  your  chivalry  is  strewed  along  the  plam, 
•nd  yet  every  department  of  this  administration  is  as  dumb  as  the  bleeding 
victims  of  this  inglorious  contest 

**  In  legislating  for  a  suflering  people,  I  want  no  precedent  but  that  which 
my  Creator  has  implanted  in  my  bosom.  I  do  not  believe  that  we  stand  here 
with  the  sympathies  of  our  nature  chilled  and  fit>zen  by  the  mere  force  of  the 
oath  which  we  have  taken ;  I  do  not  believe  that  our  duty  requires  that  we 
should  be  thus  chilled  and  frozen.  I  believe  that  the  existence  of  this  govero- 
ment  depends  upon  its  extendinff  its  fostering  hand  to  the  imfortunate  when- 
ever it  can  be  done  within  the  limits  of  the  constitution.  Especially  should 
this  be  the  case,  where  the  suflerers  reside  within  a  territory,  and  have  no 
state  government  to  which  they  can  look  for  succor. 

"  Such  is  the  true  course  to  be  pursued  in  this  nation ;  and  then  our  people 
will  feel  that  they  are  indeed  members  of  one  common  family,  and  that, 
whilst  they  bear  equal  burdens,  they  are  the  equal  recipients  of  the  bounty 
and  protection  of  the  govenuitent 

"  On  motion  of  Mr.  nldie^  the  resolution  was  read  a  third  time  and  passed." 

We  have  now  to  return  to  the  recital  of  warlike  operations.  About  the 
middle  of  January,  great  alarm  spread  through  the  confines  of  Creorgia,  that 
the  Creek  Indians  were  imbodying  in  various  parts  of  their  country,  and  the 
utmost  consternation  prevailed.  On  the  23  January,  it  being  reported  at 
Columbus,  that  the  Indians  were  in  force  at  Bryant's  Ferry,  15  miles  below 
that  place,  a  company  of  whites,  consisting  of  about  20  or  30  men,  under 
Captuin  ffaUan,  marched  down  upon  discovery.  They  discovered  30  or  40 
Imliaiis,  some  of  whom  had  rifles,  out  it  does  not  appear  that  they  had  done, 
or  uitentled,  any  mischiefl  However,  the  whites  pursued  them,  and  pretty 
■Qon  a  firing  commenced,  and|  though  of  short  duration,  two  were  kilkd  on 
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«ttch  nde,  md  the  whites  were  driven  from  die  ground,  having  several  of 
their  number  wounded. 

rnie  next  operations  of  importance  w^re  those  between  the  forces  under 
General  Gaines  and  OtctoUt^  and  upon  the  memorable  Ouithlecoochee.  Gen- 
eral Games  was  upon  a  tour  of  inspection  and  dutv,  when  he  first  learned  that 
■erious  disturbances  had  occurred  between  the  whites  and  Seminoles.  This 
was  about  the  15  January,  and  the  general  was  arrived  at  New  Orleans.  His 
previous  head-quarters  had  been  at  Memphis,  in  Tennessee.  He  therefore 
called  on  the  governor  of  Louisiana,  to  have  a  body  of  volunteers  in  readint^ 
for  military  service,  and  set  out  himself  immediately  for  the  scene  of  hostilities. 
At  Pensacola  he  found  some  vessels  of  war,  under  Commodores  Dallas  and 
BolUmj  and  Captain  Webb,  who  had  already  commenced  operations  in  the 
neighborhood  of  Tampa  Bay,  and  other  adjacent  inlets.  Colonel  Turiggs  had 
oeen  ordered  to  receive  into  service  eight  companies  of  volunteers,  to  t^  raised 
by  the  governor  of  Louisiana,  and  the  regular  force  at  Baton  Rouge,  New 
Orleans,  and  other  stations  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  New  Orleans,  and  to 
bold  himself  in  readiness  for  a  movement  towards  Tampa.  This  force  con- 
sisied  of  about  1100  men. 

That  no  time  should  be  lost.  General  Chines  returned  immediately  to  New 
Orleans  (about  26  January),  and,  on  tlie  4  February,  was  under  way  again  for 
Florida,  with  his  forces  organized.  He  arrived  at  Tampa,  with  his  forces,  in 
three  steam-boats,  on  the  9th,  and,  on  the  ISth  began  to  proceed  into  the  In- 
dian country.  His  first  movement  was  to  the  east,  on  the  Alafia  River,  having 
understood  there  had  been  a  fight  iu  that  direction,  near  Fort  Brooke,  between 
the  hostile  and  friendly  Indians ;  but  afler  two  days,  no  enemy  being  discov- 
ered, the  line  of  march  was  altered  for  Fort  King.  General  Gaines*s  aniiy  had 
but  ten  days'  rations ;  but,  by  advices,  he  was  assured  that  there  was  plenty  at 
Fort  King. 

On  the  20  February,  the  army  passed  Major  Dade^s  &tal  field,  on  which 
was  fbuiid  106  men,  all  of  whom  they  decently  interred.  All  the  ofiicers  who 
fell  in  that  disastrous  fight  were  identified,  and,  what  was  very  remarkable, 
every  man  was  accounted  for ;  but  what  struck  every  one  with  the  greatest 
surprise,  was,  that  the  dead  were  in  no  instance  pillaged ;  articles  the  most 
esteemed  by  savages  were  untouched ;  the  officers'  bosom-pins  remained  in 
Uieir  places ;  their  watches  were  found  in  their  pockets,  and  money,  in  silver 
and  gold,  was  left  to  decay  with  its  owner, — a  lesson  to  all  the  world — a  testi- 
mony that  the  Indians  are  not  fij^hting  for  plunder! — nay,  they  are  fighting 
for  their  rights,  their  country,  their  homes,  their  very  existence!  The  arms 
and  ammunition  were  all  that  had  been  taken,  except  the  uniform  coat  of 
Major  Dade, 

On  the  22  February,  the  army  arrived  at  Fort  King,  much  to  the  agreeable 
surprise  of  the  garrison,  which  it  had  been  reported  was  cut  off  by  the  Indians. 
Owing  to  the  country's  being  in  possession  of  the  Indians,  no  supplies  had 
arrived  ;  and,  the  next  day,  a  troop  of  horse  was  despatched  to  Fort  Drane, 
(22  miles  north-west,)  in  hopes  to  obtain  further  supplies.  Thev  returned  the 
iu,  but  with  only  seven  days'  additional  rations.  To  this  they  added  two  daya^ 
more  at  Fort  Kins.  The  general  scarcely  knew  what  course  next  to  take ;  but 
he  finally  concluded  to  move  down  the  Ouithlecoochee,  over  Gene  ral  Clinch's 
battle-ground,  and  so  to  Tampa,  thinking  such  a  route  might  bring  him  in 
contact  with  the  main  body  of  the  Indians.  Accordingly  the  armv  movetl,  on 
the  26th,  from  Fort  King,  and,  at  two  o'clock  on  the  S^th,  arrived  at  General 
Clinches  crossing-place.  Here,  while  examining  and  sounding  the  river,  the 
Indians  fired  upon  them,  and  set  up  a  fierce  war-cry ;  but  their  numbers  were 
not  sufiicient  to  make  any  material  impression,  although  they  continued  the 
fight  for  about  half  an  hour.    The  whites  lost  one  killed,  and  eight  wounded. 

On  the  28th,  the  army,  having  resumed  its  march,  was  again  attacked,  about 
two  miles  from  its  former  position,  and  a  fire  was  kept  up  alM>ut  half  of  the 
day.  At  the  commencement  of  the  action.  Lieutenant  hard,  of  the  United 
States  draffoons,  fell,  mortally  wounded.  In  the  course  of  the  fight,  another 
was  killed,  and  two  wounded.  In  the  evening,  express  was  sent  to  Fort 
Prane,  with  directions  for  the  couunantliug  officer  to  march  down  with  a 
#Nrce  upon  the  opposite  side  of  the  Ouithlecoochee,  and  thus  come  upon  the 
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rear  of  the  Indiaoi ;  wbioh  laov^oaaoty  ilwwid  jt4mg»owd»  h  wm  hgp<4»  vrouU 
Untsh  the  war. 

On  ibe  uiorning  of  the  39tb,  do  ladjaoff  w«De  to  be  aeeo ;  but  the  genend  <did 
not  relax  liU  precautioDs.  A  party  was  preparing  timber  and  caaoet  far  ero«s» 
\ng  the  river,  when,  about  9  o'clock,  they  were  aharply  fired  upon,  and,  «t  the 
tome  time,  the  encampment  was  attacked  upon  every  aide,  but  that  toiiranifl 
the  river.  The  Indiana  now  seemed  in  great  force,  (12  or  1500,  as  was  supposed^) 
having  been  collecting,  from  all  quarters,  since  the  fight  on  the  previous  day. 
They  continued  the  contest  two  hours,  in  which  time  one  man  was  killed  mod 
33  wounded.  Among  the  latter  was  the  general  himself, — a  rifle  bail  baviag 
passed  tlirough  his  lower  lip,  knocked  out  one  tooth,  and  damaged  two  others. 
When  it  was  found  that  the  general  was  woimded,  his  companions  exprewed 
much  regret ;  but  he  talked  of  it  as  a  matter  of  small  moment ;  said  **  ic  was 
very  unkind  in  the  rascals  to  take  away  a  tooth  which  he  valued  so  highly.^ 

On  recoiinoitering  the  enemy's  ground,  afler  he  had  fled,  €rmnes'$  men  iound 
one  of  tlieir  dead,  which  had  been  dragged  a  considerable  distance  and  left 
unbiiried,  from  which  circumstance  they  conjectured  he  had  fled  \n  hasiai 
His  rifle  had  been  taken  awav,  but  he  was  found  to  be  well  provided  with 
ammunition,  havinff  plenty  of  powder  and  six^  buUels.  The  phice  of  this 
attack  Gaines  C2illea  Uamp  hard. 

The  flight  of  the  Indians  was  no  security  for  their  not  appearing  again  ;  iaTf 
on  the  2d  of  March,  they  returned,  and  commenced  pouring  in  their  shot  upon 
the  whites,  which,  at  intervals,  they  continued  to  do  until  me  5th.  Meantime 
all  of  their  provisions  were  exhausted,  and  they  began  the  slaughter  of  their 
horses  to  sustain  life.  But  it  is  said  th^  during  all  this  time,  no  one  was  heard 
to  murmur  or  complain. 

On  the  night  of  the  5th,  about  10  o'clock^  a  call  was  heard  from  the  woodfli 
and  some  one  requested  a  parley.    On  the  oflicer  of  the  guard's  demanding  what 
was  wanted,  it  was  answered  that  the  Indians  were  tired  of  fighting,  and  wished 
for  peace.   The  general  ordered  the  officer  of  the  guard  to  answer,  that  if  the  In* 
diaus  wished  to  treat,  to  send  a  measenffer  the  next  morning,  with  a  white  flag^ 
and  he  should  come  and  go  in  safety.    He  replied,  ^  very  well,"  and  added  that 
^  he  desired  to  have  a  friend  I  v  talk,  and  to  shake  hands.*'    Accordinglv,  on  the 
morning  of  the  6th,  about  300  Indians  filed  out  from  the  river,  and  took  a 
position  in  the  rear  of  the  whites,  about  500  vards  ofi^    They  expected  Dothing 
now  but  a  most  bloody  contest,  supposing  the  main  body  of  the  Indians  to  be 
concealed  in  a  neighboring  hammock.    Both  narties  remained  a  short  time  in 
suspense,  each  doubting  what  the  other  would  do.    At  lengthy  one  or  two 
advanced  within  hailing  distance,  and,  being  joined  with  others,  repeated  what 
had  been  said  the  night  before.    The  general  now  sent  out  to  them  a  stalT 
officer,  and  they  told  bun  they  did  not  wish  to  fight  any  more,  but  requeeted 
that  the  armv  should  withdraw  from  the  Ouithlecoochee.     Osceoia  was  at  the 
head  of  the  Indian  deputation.    When  the  officer  who  had  met  the  Indian 
reported  this  talk  to  Gaines^  he  ordered  him  to  return  to  OiCfo^and  to  inform 
him,  in  the  plainest  terms,  that  they  would  be  subdued,  that  a  large  force  was 
on  the  way  into  their  country,  and  that,  unless  they  submitted,  every  Indian 
found  in  arms  would  be  shot    When  this  was  oommimicated  to  the  IndiaiM, 
they  said  they  would  go  and  hold  a  council,  and  would  meet  them  again  in  the 
afternoon.    The  meeting  in  the  aflemoon,  accordingly,  took  place,  and  the 
Indians  urged  what  they  had  said  in  the  morning,  and  added  that  they  bad 
lost  many  of  their  men  by  death  and  wounds,  and  were  tired  of  the  war ;  bat 
as  their  governor  (as  they  styled  J^Kcanopy)  was  not  there,  they  must  first  con- 
sult him,  and  asked  to  have  the  war  suspended  until  be  could  be  consulted. 
They  were  told  that  if  they  would  cease  from  acts  of  hostility,  go  south  of  the 
Ouitblacoochee,  and  attend  a  council  when  called  upon  by  the  United  Stales 
commissioners,  they  should  not  be  molested.    This  they  agreed  to,  and,  at  the 
same  moment,  Greneral  Clinch  came  upon  the  main  body  of  the  Indians,  and 
they  all  fled  with  tlie  utmost  precipitation,  probably  concluding  this  was  a 
stratagem  which  the  whites  had  prepared  to  cut  tbem  oflT.     Clinch  came  wkfa 
500  men  and  supplies,  which  was  doubtless  more  agreeable  to  the  starving 
■rmy,  than  even  a  treaty  with  Osceola, 

The  Indians  seem  to  have  been  well  acquainted  with  the  conditioo  of  Gea- 
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«nd  iSsoMf't  army ;  for, duriag  tbe  iDteFview  wkh  QMeoIo,  be  asked  hcwthef 
were  off  for  provinionB,  and  when  they  told  him  they  bad  enoOgli,  he  siiuuk  hia 
bead,  sayit^,  **  It  b  imh  ao  ;*  you  have  nothing  to  eat ;  but,  if  you  will  couie  oyer 
the  river,  f  will  give  you  two  beevea,  and  some  brandy."  It  is  tlieretbre 
•urpriaing  that  he  should  have  been  now  asking  for  peace.  It  shows,  however, 
^at  be  was  well  aware  of  the  bopeleasneaB  of  his  case ;  and,  although  he  was 
ablb  to  deal  with  General  CkMUS^  he  early  knew  of  the  approach  of  General 
CVtncfc,  and  it  was,  probably,  on  his  gaining  that  knowledge,  that  he  concluded 
10  aee  what  kind  of  terms  could  be  got  of  the  whites,  as  the  affairs  of  war 
then  stood* 

Cieneral  Ooinec,  having  transferred  his  command  to  General  Clinch,  left  for 
New  Orleans  about  the  9  March,  and  General  Clinch  proceeded  with  his 
tisited  forces  to  Fort  Drane.  A  negro  spy,  who  had  been  sent  amouff  the 
hostile  Indians,  from  Camp  Izard,  soon  after  retunied,  and  confirined  the 
peaceable  intentions  of  the  chiefs:  they  told  him,  that  in  their  various  skir- 
mishes with  General  Cromu  on  the  Ouitblacooche  they  had  lost  30  men.  Of 
the  whites  but  5  were  killed,  and  60  wounded.  It  is  rather  uncommon  that 
there  should  be  so  great  a  disproportion  between  the  slain  of  the  parties,  when 
it  is  considered  that  the  Indians  almost  always  fought  from  coverts. 

On  the  9  March,  Captain  AlUion  of  the  Florida  volunteers  had  a  skirmish 
near  bis  camp,  not  far  ftx)m  Fort  Brooke.  He.routed  the  Indians,  whom  he 
judged  to  be  a  thousand  strong,  and  took  considerable  plunder.  Hence,  not- 
withstandingthe  Indians  were  supposed  to  desire  peace,  skirmishes  continued. 
And  on  the  23  March,  a  company  of  volunteers  were  attacked  about  six  miles 
fixNn  Volusia,  in  which  the  whites  lost  three  men  killed,  and  six  wounded,  and 
the  Indians  five  or  six.  ^mong  the  latter  was  their  chief,  called  Ouchu  Billy,  or 
Billy  Hicks.    He  was  found  the  day  after  the  fight,  concealed  in  some  brush. 

About  the  5  April,  Major  McLemort,  by  order  of  General  Scott,  took  a 
position  on  the  Ouithlacoocl^ee,  and  erected  a  block-house,  which  was  called 
Camp  McLemore.  Here,  about  40  men,  far  removed  into  the  heart  of  the 
Indian  counur,  were  to  remain  until  relieved  by  the  General,  or  Major 
McLemon,  who,  it  appears,  after  establishing  the  post,  inmiediately  left  it 
This  small  force  seems  to  have  arrived  here  at  a  most  fortunate  time,  for  it 
was  four  days  before  they  were  discovered  by  the  Indians,  and  during  this 
period  they  had  completea  a  Uock^bouse  for  their  protection. 

It  is  scarcely  to  be  credited  that  this  little  company  of  men,  sent  here  by 
the  commander-in-chief  of  the  army,  should  be  left  without  the  means  of 
eacape  in  extremity  of  circumstances,  and  no  way  kept  open  by  whicii  their 
situation  from  time  to  time  might  be  known ;  such,  however,  was  the  case,  and 
for  about  six  weeks  nothinff  was  heard  of  them.  They  bad  not  been  provided 
with  provisions  for  more  man  two  weeks,  and  it  was  the  general  impression 
of  every  one  that  they  had  all  perished  by  fiunine  or  the  hands  of  the 
Indians. 

The  following  account  of  the  nege  of  Camp  McLemore  by  Dr.  Latorence, 
florgeon  there  at  the  time,  shall  be  given  in  his  own  words: — ^  We  had  just 
eotnpleted  building  the  block-bouse,  and  dug  out  a  spring  near  the  edge  of  the 
fort,  when,  %n  tlie  morning  of  the  9th  of  April,  at  a  little  before  dawu  of  day, 
we  were  attacked  by  the  Indians,  who  had  encompassed  us  on  three  sides,  and 
were  in  number  about  150  or  200.  The  engagement  lasted  one  hour  and 
three  quarters,  when  they  found  out,  to  their  sorrow,  that  our  reception  was 
not  only  too  warm,  but  that  they  had  ventured  too  near  us  without  due  reflec- 
tion. On  the  next  day,  we  had  one  man  killed  on  his  post  by  an  Indian  rifle. 
fired  from  the  0|>poeite  side  of  the  river.  On  the  15  April,  we  were  attacked 
by  a  body  of  tlie  savages  who  had  completely  surrounded  us,  and  whose  num- 
ber we  computed  at  4  to  500,  thoueh  we  have  since  heard  tliat  Powell  had 
1000  to  1500  of  them.  This  was  the  hottest  eitgagement  we  had  during  oiur 
•lay  on  the  Ouitbhicoocbee.  They  fired  their  guns  by  hundreds  at  tlie  some 
moment  at  our  block-bouae,  and  succeeded  in  taking  our  only  means  of 
SMape,  our  boat — which  they  took  down  the  river  ami  destroyed  after  the 
battte.  The  engagement  continued  two  hours  and  45  minutes,  and  we  had 
three  men  slightly  wounded. 
^On  the  Uixh,  we  had  a  very  SQTere  battle,  in  which  they  displayed  their 
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ingenuity  by  shooting  fire-arrows  on  fire  upon  the  roof  of  the  houM,  vhidi 
destroyed  the  roof  and  left  us  exposed  to  the  iucletnency  of  the  weadier. 
This  arrow-firing  was  performed  by  26  of  their  men,  whilst  about  3  to  500 
used  their  guns.  We  had,  on  this  occasion,  two  or  three  of  our  men  wounded. 
We  probatHy  killed  40  or  50  of  the  Indians.  The  night  after  the  battle,  we 
heard  their  chief  hail  us,  and  say,  **  that  he  wbb  goio^  away  in  the  mornings 
and  would  trouble  us  no  more.''  He  kept  his  promise  very  well,  thourii  b« 
did  give  us  about  100  guns  the  next  morning,  ere  he  left.  Our  captain,  IfoUo' 
wutrif  was  killed  on  the  3  May,  whilst  endeavoring  to  fortify  ana  strengtbeo 
our  position.  The  Indians  continued  to  give  us  a  passing  shot,  from  50  to 
100  guns,  every  five  or  six  dajrs,  though  he  kept  a  ^y  upon  us  at  other  timea. 
The  ofiicers  were  21  days  living  on  com,  without  «dt  or  meat,  and  the  raea 
about  28  days." 

It  appears  that  the  great  danger  of  ascending  the  Ouithlacoochee,  together 
with  the  known  circumstances  of  the  garrison,  had  fixed  in  the  minds  of  aO 
those  who  were  able  to  lend  them  aid,  that  they  had  been  cut  oft*;  and  there- 
fore, to  hazard  any  thing  to  clear  up  this  extremely  doubtftil  case,  was  cod- 
sidered  next  to  crime  itself.  At  length,  the  poor  distressed  handfiil  at  Camp 
McLemore,  found  among  their  number,  three  that  would  venture  out  mr 
succor,  and  they  arrived  at  Tallahassee  in  a  canoe,  about  the  16  ApriL  This 
circumstance,  in  all  probability,  proved  the  safety  of  their  fellows,  as  well  as 
themselves.  A  company  was  made  up  at  St  Maiics,  and  under  Captain  Leigh 
Read,  proceeded  in  a  steam-boat  for  the  Ouithlacoochee  on  the  22  May,  and 
on  the  24  took  off  the  gnrrison  without  the  loss  of  a  man. 

While  these  aflfairs  were  being  transacted  on  th^  Ouithlacoochee,  a  consid- 
erable force  marched  fit)m  Volusia  to  a  point  on  the  Qklawaha  River,  distant 
do  miles,  on  their  way  to  Fort  Brooke.  The  river  being  higher  than  usual, 
the  force  was  obliged  to  halt  to  build  a  bridge  for  the  passage  of  their  cannon 
and  baggage  wagons.  On  the  opposite  side  of  a  lake,  on  the  left  of  the 
detachment,  two  fires  were  soon  discovered,  which  it  was  supposed  were 
mad(*  HS  signals  by  two  parties  of  Indians.  Colonel  Butler  immediately  pro- 
ceeded to  cross  over  the  river  with  his  battalion,  and  when  he  had  marcht^ 
about  three  miles,  some  Indians  were  discovered  and  pursued  by  the  advanced 
guard.  General  Joseph  SheUonwas  ofBuUei^s  party,  who,  being  ahead  of  the 
advanced  guard,  charged  upon  one  of  the  Indians,  who  was  in  the  rear  of  the 
retreating  party.  At  about  25  paces  from  him,  the  Indian  turned,  and  they 
both  levelled  their  rifles — SheUon  fired  first,  and  mortally  wounded  the  Indian 
in  the  neck,  who  then  endeavored  to  make  his  escape.  SheUon  dropped  his 
gun,  and  nished  on  him  with  his  pistol,  which  missed  fire  at  &ve  or  tax 
paces  from  him.  The  Indian  now  turned  and  shot  SheUon  in  the  hip,  and 
at  the  same  moment  another  white  came  up  and  shot  the  Indian  in  the  back, 
and  he  was  immediately  despatched.  The  ball  which  entered  SheUon^t  hip 
passed  round  near  the  spine,  and  was  cut  out,  and  he  was  recovering. 

I  have  been  particular  in  detailing  this  affair,  as  the  Indian  who  fell  in  it 
proved  to  be  a  chief  of  distinction,  known  among  the  whites  by  the  name  oi 
Mad  Woff,  which  was  the  Enfflish  signification  of  his  name.  In  Indian  it 
was  KoHAHAJo.  He  was  of  Jmcanopvs  tribe,  and  had  under  mm  40  or  50 
warriors,  and  was  probably  one  of  the  leaders  on  the  Ouithlacoochee,  who 
beset  General  (ktines  so  long.  His  name  was  eiveu  in  among  them  by  Black 
Dirt,  as  Coaharjo.  It  is  also  to  the  treaty  of  Payne's  Landing,  and  he  vras 
one  of  the  Indian  deputation  who  visited  the  country  west  of  the  Mississippi 
afterwards. 

The  next  day  after  Kohahajo  was  killed.  Colonel  BvJ&er  BnA  Goodwin^  with 
a  battalion  of  mounted  men,  were  sent  to  reconnoitre  Pilaklikaha,  the  resi- 
dence of  Jumper  and  Micanopy.  When  they  had  proceeded  about  six  miks^ 
their  advanced  guard  received  a  sharp  fire  from  a  hammock  on  the  left,  but 
were  soon  dislodged  by  a  chargo  fix)iq  the  main  body.  Two  of  the  whites 
were  badly  wounded,  one  horse  killed,  and  four  wounded.  After  another 
considerable  swamp-fight,  in  which  several  were  wounded,  the  army  pro- 
ceeded to  the  Indian  town,  but  it  had  been  deserted  for  a  long  time.  They 
burnt  it,  and  then  proceeded  to  Fort  Brooke. 

An  officer  in  Geueral  ScoU's  army  at  Tampa  vnrote  on  the  15  April:— ** AD 
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Ae  mllitis  will  leave  as  by  die  90  Mav,  and  the  re^lan  wifl  go  into  aummer 
quarten  «t  this  place,  Key  West,  Volusia,  Mosquito,  and  one  or  two  more 
poets  at  the  south.  Without  the  greatest  good  luck  nothing  will  be  done  this 
funuDer,  and  the  war  must  be  renewed  in  the  autumn." 

About  the  time  General  Oames  left  Fort  Draine,  General  Scott  arrived 
there,  with  instructions  to  aasmne  the  chief  command  of  the  forces  in  Florida. 
8iuce  that  time  the  operations  have  been  of  not  much  importance.  About 
the  20  March,  Captam  HiUheoek  communicated  the  following  valuable 
information  respecting  the  hostile  Indians,  which  was  given  him  by  the 
ftiendly  chie^  Slaek  Dai^  whose  Indian  name  is  Tuck-aluster  Habjo.  He 
isys  that  in  the  fights  with  General  Gfomief  were  the  following  chiefs  and 
warriorB,  viz.: — Jumper  with  30,  Assuhola  [Qfeeokil  with  7,  Allburtit- 
■ABJo  with  30,  Jarharto  Chbe  with  30,  Carchar  Tosknusk  (Mecosvkee) 
with  470,  BiECAifOP  ^principal  chief)  with  80,  Abram  {JVegro)  with  80,  Weba 
Flocko  Mattez  with  70,  Yarharhacjo  with  160,  Toskiextcar  with  50^ 
£€auA  Mattez  with  50,  Hat  How  Emattsz  with  30,  Charles  (a  Negro) 
with  3,  CoAHARJo  with  1,  and  Toparlaoee  with  40. 

There  had  been  about  400  Seminoles  collected  at  Tampa,  chiefly  women 
and  children  of  Black  Dirfs  tribe,  who  were  on  the  13  April  shipped  off  fbr 
"beyond  the  Mississippi''  by  General  ScoU, 
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CaxEx  War — Murders  an^  deoastatUms  hegm — EUvai  persons  kSUd  near  Cobtm 
kus — Mail  routes  in  possession  of  the  Indians — ^  steam-boat  attaeked  and  mem 
killed-^Chiefs  of  the  tsar  parties-^ail  stages  destroyed — The  toum  of  Roanoak 
Inamt — Colonel  Lindsay*!  Florida  affair — Excessive  dismay  of  the  people  of  Qeor^ 
^a— Murder  of  families — Fight  on  the  Chattahoochie — Capture  of  Jim.  Henht  and 
aMA.mATUisA'-Jleeount  of  the  chiefs — Surrender  of  the  Indians. 

AnjuTAifT-GBifERAi.  MchUosk  wrote  from  Fort  Mitchel,  Alabama,  (on  the 
Chattahoochie,  15  miles  above  Columbus,)  7  May  last,  as  follows : — ^  It  hat 
jtist  been  reported  to  me,  that  Col.  Flounwy  was  shot  dead  by  the  Indians  on 
m  Sth  instant,  about  15  miles  below  this  post  I  am  also  informed  that  a 
Import  is  currently  circulating  among  the  Creeks,  that  the  Seminole  Indians 
ha?e  defeated  the  whites  in  Florida.  This  report  will  no  doubt  imboldeo 
^m  to  many  acts  of  hostility  that  they  woula  not  otherwise  dare  conmiit. 
A  constant  communication  must  be  kept  up  between  them,  as  the  Creeks  are 
Mnrersant  with  every  transaction  that  occurs  in  Florida.  Manfudy  the  half^ 
hreed,  soys  he  is  apurehensive  mischief  will  be  done  by  the  Indians  before* 
^Off.  Chher  firiendly  Indians  are  of  this  opinion.  OpoOdeyohoUiy  princiiMd 
of  me  upper  Creeks,  says  he  cannot  keep  his  people  together,  or  restrain 
Ihem.* 

At  the  same  time  Colonel  Ilourruy  was  kiUed,  ten  others  met  a  like  fate.. 
w>nie  of  them  withm  12  miles  of  Cofumbus,  at  the  Ochee  Bridge  on  the  Ola 
Federal  Road.    <*The  Indians  have  entire  possession  of  that  road,  and  all  the 
Mtders  have  fled.    A  train  conmsting  of  150  wagons,  with  about  150  fligitives, 
<>D  their  way  to  Columbus,  were  fired  upon,  on  the  10  April** 

Up  to  the  18  May,  at  Augusta,  (Ga.)  it  was  reported  that  all  the  southern 
^*^  routes  were  in  possession  of  the  Indians,  except  that  to  Mobile.  The 
^  before,  all  the  mails  were  brought  back.  Colonel  CrowclPs  pUntation, 
tnany  others,  had  been  burnt,  and  a  stage  agent  and  two  drivers  bad  been- 
^led.  The  governor  of  Georgia  had  ordered  two  re^ments  of  volunteers  to 
^^  the  field.  About  this  time  the  steam-boat  Hyperion  was  attacked  on  her 
ip  the  Chattahoochie,  and  two  pilots  and  one  passen^r  were  killed, 
then  nm  on  shore  on  the  Georgia  side,  and  after  bemg  abandonedf 
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put  of  the  OchMs,  the  HitelMlBS,  tfie  Pah-lo-cbo^ko-kM,  the  Bo-i^rok-ko-lH^ 
and  a  part  of  the  U&llavB.  The  principal  chieft  who  have  showed  themselves 
as  their  leaders,  are  old  Nbamathla,  of  whom  we  have  already  sereral  tunea 
spoken,  chief  of  the  Hitchetaa,  Jim  HciniT,  and  Nso  Aiico.  Many  friendly 
Indians  immediately  joined  the  whites,  one  of  the  prineipei  leaderi  of  whom 
is  a  chief  called  Jim  IIot.  The  war  party  have  diaoovered  great  boldneas. 
About  the  10  May  a  par^  came  withm  90  or  40  yards  of  Fort  Mitchell,  m 
strong  and  well-defended  place,  entered  the  hospital,  and  carried  off  wliaC 
they  pleased,  and  the  garrison  thought  it  not  best  to  disturb  them. 

On  the  14  following,  the  mail  from  MoBtgomeiy  to  Columbus  was  attacked 
about  90  miles  from  the  latter  plaee.  A  driver  on  that  route  was  riding  akmm 
the  road  on  horseback^  about  50  yards  ahead  of  the  stage,  when  he  was  fired 
upon  by  about  90  Indians,  yet  he  unaccountably  escaped  injury.  His  horos 
took  fright  and  threw  him,  and  he  escaped  into  a  thidtet  When  he  arrived 
at  the  next  stage  relay,  the  horses  had  got  there,  but  without  any  carriage,  but 
hnd  about  them  some  fragments  of  their  harnesses.  Mr.  MtmUy  who  was  in 
the  stage,  made  his  escape  by  leaping  into  tfie  woods  wh«i  the  stage  upset 
A  driver  and  two  others  were  killed.  There  were  19  hcm»s  belonging  to 
the  line  in  tne  company,  of  which  but  three  were  recovered,  and  tbeae  wese 
wounded. 

About  this  time  the  old  steam-boat  Georjpan  was  burnt  while  lying  at 
Roanoak,  and  all  on  board,  except  the  engineer,  perished.  The  town  of 
Roanoak  was  at  the  same  time  laid  in  ashes,  but  the  citizens  escaped  to  a 
fort  Irwinton,  a  flourishing  town  on  the  Georgia  side  of  the  river,  soon  after 
shared  the  same  &te. 

Meanwhile  some  affairs  of  considerable  moment  were  transpiring  in  Flori- 
da. Colonel  Lindsay  had  been  despatched,  at  the  head  of  about  750  men,  from 
Fort  Brooke,  with  oniers  to  proceed  to  Fort  Alabama,  to  destroy  it,  and  brine 
away  the  sick,  wounded,  and  provisions.  Having  proceeded  there,  and 
eflfected  their  object^  the  forces  marched  again  for  Fort  Brooke,  Before 
leaving  the  fort,  a  mme  was  prepared,  by  leaving  powder  in  the  magazine, 
which  should  explode  on  its  being  ojpened.  They  bad  got  but  a  mile  or  two, 
when  the  mine  was  sprung  with  a  tearful  noise,  but  what  effect  it  had  pro- 
duced was  not  known.  The  whites  had  missed  tviro  of  their  number  the  day 
before,  whom  they  fbund  on  tfieir  return  march,  about  12  miles  fron  Fort 
Alabama,  killed  in  the  way,  and  one  shockingly  mangled,  ^hile  the  army 
was  contemplating;  this  spectacle,  it  was  fir^  upon  by  500  Indiana,  as  was 
supposed,  €rom  a  hammock,  no  more  than  90  yards  off.  The  whites  immedi- 
ately formed,  and  fired  in  their  turn,  and  a  regular  fight  ensued.  The  Indians 
could  not  be  dislodged  until  several  rounds  of  grape  shot  from  the  mrtilleiy 
had  been  poured  in  upon  them.  This  was  a  bloody  sifl'hiy  for  them,  but  their 
loss  was  not  fully  known ;  several  were  found  deed  on  the  field,  and  nunieroui 
traces  of  others  who  had  been  dragged  off  dead  or  severely  wound«d  wwe 
discovered.    The  whites  had  9  killed  and  23  wounded. 

A  letter  addressed  to  the  editor  of  the  Richaiond  Enquirer  gives  a  feai^ 
picture  of  the  affairs  in  the  Creek  cmmtry.  It  was  written  at  Taibotton,  (Oaj 
11  May,  and  is  in  these  words: — ^"I  wrote  you  yesterday,  informing  yeuot 
the  hostile  movements  of  the  Creek  Indians,  and  the  oommenoenaent  oV  their 
murderous  career.  We  have  full  information  here  to-day  of  the  distreasiag 
state  of  tbines  amonc  the  whites  who  have  settled  over  in  mat  territory.  Tbe 
Indians  are  killing  all— men,  women,  and  children.  Vast  numbers  have  heea 
butchered  without  doubt ;  and  the  whole  country  on  this  side  of  the  Chatta- 
hoochie  is  in  uproar  and  confusion.  The  population  of  the  territory  bed 
become  considerable,  and  th^  who  have  been  fortunate  enough  to  escape  aie 
come  over  in  droves  on  the  Georgia  side;  seme  with  a  part  of  their  ehiidrea; 
some  who  have  lost  their  children ;  some  their  husbands ;  and  many  children 
without  father  or  mother;  some  are  found  as  they  were  wandering  about  so 
young  that  they  could  give  no  account  who  thek  parents  urere.  So  perfect  a 
mixtiu^  and  confusion  as  never  was  wimessed  before.  Many  have  seen  a 
part  of  their  fomilies  murdered.  One  gentleman  saw  his  father  shot  do^m 
near  him,  and  his  mother  and  sisters.  Some  of  the  dead  have  been  hraufht 
^irarshookingty  jnan^ed.    It  is  thought  the  whole  nation  lain  hoaiileanasyf 
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Ihek  nwarricMni  are  eempiited  at  6  or  7000  strong.  The  general  impression  is^ 
tbat  a  |Miit  of  the  SetumoAes  bave  come  up  among  them.  The  town  of  Co- 
kunbutt  is  in  ijreat  danger  of  an  attac^k,  as  they  iiave  tlireateued  it  strongly. 
A  company  of  40  or  50  men  loll  Colutttbus  yesterday  moruiuff,  and  went  oven 
On  tlieir  return  at  night  they  Utiught  in  seven  children,  wluch  tliey  had  found 
•Battered  about" 

Such  are  the  accounts  which  have  been  daily  circulated  for  two  months 
together  and  akiiough  they  are  distorted  in  many  particulars,  yet  out  of  them 
we  are  ai  present  to  coUect  all  that  is  known  of  this  war.  The  Columbus 
Centinel  of  the  13  May  contains  the  following  facts,  which  are  confinned 
firom  other  quarters  :-^*'  On  Monday  we  received  information  that  hostilities 
bud  commenced  oo  the  road  between  Columbus  and  Montgomery,  at  the 
Ucbee  briilge,  and  further  on,  and  in  the  evening  the  bridge  at  this  phice,  the 
streets  leading  from  it  were  thron^^ed  with  the  unfortunate  refugees,  who 
were  fleeing  before  thekr  savage  neigh  bor&  The  pitiable  condition  of  many 
oi  them  was  past  the  power  of  descri|ition.  Wives  severed  from  their  hue* 
bands,  and  parents  fiom  their  children ;  all  dismayed,  all  terror-stricken ;  pre- 
Bented  a  scene  which  we  never  again  desire  to  see.  An  interesting-looking 
fpirl,  just  Mooraing  into  womanluxMl,  was  brought  in  on  horseback,  behind  a 
benevolent  stranger,  who  had  found  her  in  the  nation,  makiuff  her  way,  unat- 
tended, to  this  place.  She  started  with  her  parents,  but  oefore  they  had 
proceeded  far,  they  were  brutally  shot  down  before  her  eyes.  She  fled  to  tfal 
woods  and  escaped  from  her  savage  pursuers,  and  was  found  and  brought  to 
Columbus  as  above  stated.  A  young  man  arrived  at  this  place  also  witnessed 
the  savage  murder  of  his  parenta  Another  young  man,  in  the  act  of  fleeing, 
perceived  the  Indians  dragging  away  his  sister.  He  returned,  declaring  & 
would  rescue  her  or  die  in  the  attempt,  and  he  has  not  been  heard  of.  From 
this  time  their  deeds  of  savage  barbarity  have  been  too  numerous  to  particu- 
larize. A  woman  was  brought  in  on  Tuesday,  wounded  in  the  hand,  whose 
husband  had  been  shot  the  preceding  evening  at  the  Uchee  bridge.  CoL  A.  B, 
Dauwm^s  negroes,  who  were  taken  by  the  Indians,  and  made  their  escape, 
state  that  they  saw  three  corpses  on  th^  road  near  the  Uchee  bridge ;  a  roan, 
'  woman  and  child,  who  had  all  been  murdered.  We  learn  that  about  150 
friendly  Indians  have  reported  themselves  at  Fort  Mitchell,  and  are  ready  to 
assist  the  whites.  Accounts  to  the  17  May  further  state  that  the  Indians  had 
entered  the  house  of  one  family,  and  murdered  the  whole — including  husband, 
wile,  and  six  children.  All  were  scalped,  and  the  children  beheaded.  The 
house  of  a  Mr.  Colton  had  been  attacked,  and  himself  killed." 

Generals  Scott  and  Je$up  were  at  Fort  Mitchell  on  the  3  June ;  the  for> 
tner  left  that  place  on  that  dAy  with  an  eseoit  of  150  men  for  Alabama,  to  take 
the  command  of  the  troops  of  that  state.  On  the  4th,  Capt.  Page  reported  to 
General  ScoU  that  a  party  of  Indians  was  about  to  cross  the  Chattahoochie  in 
Uieir  way  to  Florida,  and  steps  were  immediately  nuide  to  stop  them.  The 
day  before  a  party  was  stopped  by  a  company  qf  Geoigia  militia,  afler  a  sharp 
skurmish,  in  wfakh  one  white  and  several  Indians  were  supposed  to  have  been 
killed.  Two  chiefs  were  wounded,  Ealahayo  in  the  shoulder,  and  Jim  Henry 
in  tlie  head.  The  action  took  i>lace  across  the  river,  which  being  high  ana 
wide,  little  was  efiected.  The  ln4ians  dared  the  whites  to  come  over,  called 
them  dogs  and  cowards,  and  the  most  the  whites  could  do  was  to  retaliate  in 
the  sanie  sort  of  language. 

About  the  end  of  June,  a  party  of  whites,  who  were  scoutinff  on  Flint  River, 
accidentally  found  a  young  woman  about  three  miles  from  Cambridge,  who 
had  been  wounded  by  a  shot  in  the  breast  She  staled  that,  on  the  96  of 
June,  about  300  Indians  killed  all  the  foraily  to  which  she  belonged,  13  in 
number,  except  herself,  and  her  fiither,  who  made  his  escape.  AfWr  being 
•hot,  she  feigned  death,  and  as  the  murdered  were  not  scalped,  she  made  her 
escape  after  the  Lidians  left  the  scene  of  butchery. 

Up  to  tlie  16  June,  all  the  houses  of  the  whites  in  the  Creek  country  had 
been  biimefL  On  the  13th,  in  an  attack  on  an  Indian  town  by  some  whites^ 
24  |>ersons  were  taken,  among  whom  were  three  chiefk.  These  were  held  as 
boKtages  at  Fort  Mitchell,  and  word  was  sent  to  the  hostile  party,  that  if  tliey 
did  iu>t  come  in  and  surrender  they  should  be  put  to  death.    The  next  day, 
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120  came  in  and  declared  themselves  friendly.  As  late  as  the  96th  of  Jme^ 
it  was  reported  at  Columbus,  Ga.,  that  the  Creek  war  was  prohtbly  at  an  end^ 
<^afi  fiur  as  fighting  was  concerned,  inn  Uennf$  JPftrty  Iwve  nearly  all  been 
taken.  They  were  confined  at  Fort  Mitchell,  and  all  the  smiths  were  at  work 
making  handcufib  ibr  them."  These  will  doubtless  be  sent  beyond  ^  Mis- 
sissippi, <*  except  the  chiefia,  five  or  six  in  number^  who  will  be  punished  wkh 
death,**  as  was  supposed. 

On  the  1st  of  Julv,  Jim  Ikunf  fell  into  the  hands  of  a  band  of  friendly  In- 
dians, under  a  chief  named  Jim  Bav^  For  a  few  davs  previous  he  was  sup- 
posed to  have  been  on  his  way  for  the  <* promised  land;**  but  he  was  found  in 
the  Creek  nation,  a  few  miles  from  Tuskegee.  About  the  same  time  old 
Mamathla  esve  himself  up  to  the  whites,  and  was,  on  the  day  of  the  cap- 
ture of  Jim  HenrVy  with  about  1500  others,  sent  off  for  Arkansas.  The  circum 
stance  of  his  falling  in  with  the  whites  is  said  to  be  as  follows: — General 
Je$$UD  had  left  Tuskegee  with  about  700  men,  intending  to  make  a  direct 
marcn  for  J\/eamathla*8  camp,  which  was  on  Hatchahubbee  River.  As  Jemp 
marched  alonff,  his  forces  increased  to  2700  men,  of  which  1500  were  In- 
dians, under  the  chie&  HopoOhU^hola  and  Jim  Eknf.  When  he  had  arrived 
within  about  seven  miles  of  JSTeamaUda^s  camp,  he  ordered  a  halt,  to  refresh 
his  men  and  horses,  at  the  expense  of  the  beautiful  oatfields  of  the  Indiana 
While  the  army  lay  here,  a  scout  discovered  NtamaUda  on  horseback.  He 
had  concluded  to  surrender,  ind  had  a  white  ck>th  tied  about  his  head,  and 
some  white  garment  for  a  flag,  extended  upon  a  stick,  and  was  approaching 
towards  theoL  They  ordered  him  to  halt,  but  he  gave  no  heed  to  them,  untu . 
within  a  few  paces.  He  was  taken  to  Gen.  Jessup^s  camp,  and  made  pnsoner. 
With  him  were  his  son  and  daughter,  and  a  mece  of  JVe«  Mico.  The  two 
fomales  were  released,  but  his  son  was  confined  with  him  at  Fort  MitcbelL 
On  being  asked  where  he  was  going  when  he  was  taken,  he  said  bis  life  had 
been  threatened  by  his  own  people,  and  he  was  hastening  to  Fort  Mitchell,  to 
give  himself  up. 

Aea  AEco  bad  some  da^s  before  given  himself  up.    He  was  considered  a 
great  chief.    David  Harthge^  a  half-breed,  was  taken  by  surprise,  with  about . 
a  hundred  of  bis  men,  wim  theur  women  and  children.    By  the  8th  of  June, 
there  had  been  secured  between  3  and  4000  Indians,  which  were  despatched 
for  the  west  as  fast  as  circumstances  would  admit 

A  party  of  about  60  warriors,  who  were  endeavorinffto  escape  into  Florida, 
were  overtaken  bv  Col.  BetU^  in  Chickasatchie  Swamp,  Baker  countv,  Alabama, 
and  a  considerable  skirmish  ensued.  Nine  Indians  were  killed  and  20  wound- 
ed, or  Col.  BeaP$  men,  two  were  killed  and  seven  wounded*  The  Indians 
were  left  in  possession  of  the  swamp. 

The  folio  wins  account  was  published  in  the  Georgia  Herald  of  the  28  June, 
at  Columbus.  It  is  headed,  **  Grand  Entrxk  into  Fort  Mitchell,"  and 
then  proceeds : — *^  On  the  22  June,  we  wimessed  the  grand  entree  of  a  drove 
of  sa\iiges  into  the  Fort  [Mitchelll  consisting  of  men,  women  and  children, 
in  all  alM>ut  1000 ;  among  them  200  warriors ;  they  were  brought  in  by  a  bat- 
talion of  Alabama  cavalry,  under  the  command  of  Maj.  €ren.  TPaUergon,  The 
men  were  placed  within  the  walls  of  the  fort,  while  the  women  and  children 
were  encamped  on  the  outside.  It  was  an  assemblage  of  human  beings,  such 
as  we  had  never  before  witnessed,  and  the  sight  filled  us  with  thoughts  and  feel- 
ings to  which  we  shall  not  give  vent  at  this  time.  They  were  of  all  ages,  from  a 
montli  old  to  a  hundred  years,— of  all  sizes,  from  the  little  papoosK  to  the 

S'ant  warrior.  The  old  *^  Blind  King/*  as  he  is  called,  rode  in  the  centre  of 
e  throng,  and  although  it  has  been  many  years  since  be  beheld  the  light  of 
day,  yet  has  the  feelings  of  hostility  continued  to  rankle  at  his  henrt  The 
names  of  the  hostile  chieft  who  have  been  taken  and  have  come  in,  are  JVes 
E-MaUda,  Odo  Archo-EmaUda^  [nrolmblv  son  of  JVeosuiCA^]  AfiocooAo^  or 
Blind  Kingf  7Wee-A%gee,  ChofiuhYarJtm^HaiilioJ* 
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CHAPTER  XDL 

BISTORT  or  THE  EXPATRIATION  OF   THS   CHEROKESS. 

**  8«ne  entertain,  that  the  historjr  of  theee  preeent  timee  muit  not  be  written  by  any  one  alire  ; 
which,  in  my  opinion,  is  dicgrarefbl  to  an  histofian,  and  very  prejudicial  to  poeterity ;  ai  if  they 
wore  to  writo  at  n  diataaoe,  that  obeenrity  might  protect  their  miaukes  from  discovery.  OtJiere 
also  say  the  tniih  is  not  lipe  enough  to  be  writ  in  the  age  we  live  in:  So  politicians  would 
oot  luTe  the  historian  to  tiead  on  die  heels  of  the  times,  lest  the  times  tread  on  his  heels.'* 

WmSTAXLT. 

•«  Btin  to  the  white  man's  wants  there  is  no  end : 
He  eaid,  *  beyond  thoee  hills  he  would  not  come.* 
But  to  the  western  seas  his  hands  extend, 
Ere  yet  hie  promise  dies  upon  his  tongue.*' — UirrvBUSHBD  Pobm. 

While  the  war  is  progressmg  in  Florida,  we  will  proceed  to  lay  open 
a  few  pages  of  Cherokee  history,  praying,  in  the  mean  time,  for  its  speedy 
conclusion. 

The  situation  of  the  Cherokee  country  is  most  delightful ;  it  is  every  thinff 
that  heart  could  wish,  whether  actuated  by  the  best  or  worst  of  motives,  fx 
lies  in  about  thirty-five  degrees  of  northern  latitude,  bounded  north  and  west 
W  Tennessee,  on  the  south  by  Alabama,  and  easterly  by  Georgia  and  North 
Cfarolina,  comprising  about  8,#00  square  miles.  In  18(S  it  contained  11,175; 
the  difierence  having  been  sold  to  the  United  States  for  the  use  of  Georgia. 

That  coimtry  is  well  watered  by  living  springs,  in  every  part,  whose  foun- 
tains are  like  reservoirs  raised  to  a  great  height  by  the  art  of  man ;  they  hav- 
ing the  superior  advantage  of  bein^  natural  reservoirs,  raised  by  springs  in 
their  lofty  range  of  mountains  which  stretch  across  the  whole  nation.  In  the 
north  it  is  hilly ;  but  in  the  south  are  numerous  fertile  plains,  in  part  covered 
with  tall  trees,  through  which  beautiful  streams  of  water  glide.  Here  cattle, 
in  vast  herds,  roam,  and  horses  are  plenty,  and  in  all  {he  ordinary  uses  among 
the  Indians.  Flocks  of  sheep,  goats,  and  swine,  live  on  the  slopes  of  the  hills. 
On  their  navigable  rivers  the  Cherokees  have  vessels  engaged  in  commerce. 
Their  spring  opens  in  ^reat  beauty;  the  soil  is  excellent  for  com,  cotton, 
tobacco,  wheat,  oats,  indigo,  sweet  and  Irish  potatoes ;  and  the  people  had,  in 
18^,  begun  to  export  cotton  to  New  Orleans  in  their  own  vessels. 

They  have  public  roads,  and  taverns  with  good  accommodations,  and 
butter  and  cheese  are  common  upon  the  ordinary  tables  of  the  Indian  inhab- 
itants. Neat  and  flourishing  villages  have  already  sprung  into  being.  Cotton 
and  woollen  cloths  ftre  manu&ciured,  and  by  native  Inman  hands.  There  is 
scarcely  a  &mily  which  does  not  raise  cotton  sufficient  for  its  own  use. 
Their  trade  is  almost  wholly  carried  on  by  native  Cherokees.  The  mechanic 
arts  are  considerably  cultivated,  although  agriculture  chiefly  engages  the  at- 
tention of  the  inhabitants. 

In  1819,  there  were  about  10,000  inhabitants,  and  in  1825  they  had  in- 
creased to  13,563,  all  natives ;  there  were,  in  addition,  147  white  men  married 
in  the  nation,  and  73  white  women.  Of  slaves  there  were  1,277.  Hence  it  is 
plain  that  the  Cherokees  do  not  decrease,  but  have,  in  about  ^ve  years,  in- 
creased over  3,500.  This  is  equal,  at  least,  to  the  increase  of  white  popula- 
tion under  similar  circumstance& 

By  the  laws  of  the  nation,  the  whites  are  allowed  the  privileges  of  natives, 
except  that  of  suffirage,  together  with  their  ineligibility  to  hold  offices.  Some 
of  the  (Cherokees,  following  the  example  of  their  southern  neighbors,  have 
become  slave-holders ;  buymg  their  negroes  of  white  men  who  bring  them 
into  the  lation.  And  here  the  reflection  naturally  arises  in  the  inquiry  upon 
the  relative  barbarity  of  the  white  and  red  men.  It  was  strongly  m*ged  by 
■ome  southern  ttateimeny  that  the  Indians  were  such  barbarous  wretches  that 
^y  could  not  think  of  living  beside  them ;  and  ^et  poor  Africans  are  sold 
by  them  to  these  barbarianiF  But,  unlike  the  whites  m  one  particular,  they 
will  not  mix  with  their  slaves. 

The  nation  was  reorganized  in  1820,  and  by  a  resolve  of  its  national  coun- 
eil,  divided  into  eight  disbricts,  each  of  whicn  had  the  privilege  of  sendii 
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four  members  to  toe  legiBlature.  The  pay  of  members  was  established  wX 
ODe  dollar  per  day ;  that  of  the  speaker  being  fixed  at  oue  and  a  half'  dollara, 
and  the  prmcipaJ  chicfe  were  to  receive  150  dollars  a  year.  Some  of  their 
prificipal  laws  and  regulations  were — a  prohibition  of  spirimous  liquors  be- 
mff  brought  into  the  nation  by  white  men.  If  a  white  man  took  a  Cherokee 
wile,  he  must  marr}'  faer  according  to  their  laws ;  but  her  pro|>erty  was  not 
affected  by  such  union.  No  man  was  allowed  but  one  wife.  A  judge,  mur- 
shal,  sherifTand  deputy,  and  two  constables,  were  commissioned  m  each  dis- 
trict Embezzlement,  intercepting  and  opening  sealed  letters,  was  punished 
by  a  fine  of  100  dollars,  and  100  bshee  on  tlie  nare  back.  No  business  was 
allowed  on  Sund^'s ;  and  fences  were  regulated  by  statute.  Tbey  also  had 
a  statute  of  limitations,  which,  however,  did  not  anect  notes  or  settled  ac- 
counts. A  will  was  valid,  if  Ibund,  on  tlje  decease  of  its  maker,  to  have  been 
written  by  him,  and  witnessed  by  two  creditable  persons.  A  man  leaving  no 
will,  all  his  cliildren  shared  equal,  and  his  wife  as  oue  of  them  ;  if  he  left  no 
children,  then  the  widow  to  have  a  fourth  part  of  all  property ;  the  otber 
three  fourths  to  go  to  his  nearest  relations.  And  so  if  the  wife  died,  leaving 
property.  Before  the  division  of  the  nation  into  districts,  and  the  appoint- 
ment of  the  above-named  civil  officers,  there  was  an  organized  company  of 
light-horse,  \%  hich  executed  the  orders  of  the  chiefs,  searched  out  onenders^ 
and  brought  them  to  justice.  It  was  a  fundamental  law,  tliat  no  land  should 
be  sold  to  the  white  people,  without  the  authority  of  a  minority  of  the  nation. 
Transgressors  of  this  hiw  were  punislied  with  death. 

The  Clierokees  were  simikriy  situated  to  the  Creeks,  in  respect  to  the  Uni- 
ted States.  They  had  been  treated  with  from  the  earliest  days  of  the  repub- 
lic, as  an  independent  nation,  with  only  tliis  differedte— the  United  States 
regarding  treat>'  stipulations  with  them  without  any  regard  to  theur  weakness^ 
or  inabthty  to  defend  tliemselves  against  unjust  intrusions.  And  thus  were 
they  considered  through  the  early  administrations  of  this  government ;  until 
political  intri^e  had  become  the  order  of  tlie  day,  and  to  strengtlien  a  party 
by  the  accession  of  a  state,  it  was  found  necessary  to  disregard  sacred  trea- 
tiea,  not  at  first  by  an  open  denial  of  obligations,  but  by  a  perversion  of  lan- 
guage, authorizing  '^any  means  to  encompass  the  end."  And  like  the  Creek 
nation,  the  Cherokees  were  tampered  with,  and  eventually  divided  and  ruined; 
thus  verifying  that  remarkable  passage  of  Scripture, namely,*' a  house  divided 
•gainst  itself  cannot  stand.** 

The  consequences  which,  by  every  tliinkinff  mind,  #ere  considered  sure  to 
follow,  did  foAow ;  but  not  so  immediately  as  nad  bcMen  anticipated,  reasoning 
fi^m  the  summary  course  which  the  Creeks  had  pursued  in  executing  ven- 
geance upon  the  heads  of  a  similar  faction,  for  a  precisely  similar  outrage 
upon  the  will  and  the  laws  of  that  nation.  But  the  day  of  retribution  was 
at  liand,  and  the  heads  of  the  Cherokee  fiiction  have  met  a  like  fate  in  the 
distant  land  to  which  they  had  forced  then*  despairing  executioners.  Tba 
history  of  the  fate  of  Ridge  and  his  associates  ^ill  go  down  upon  the  same 
page  of  history  with  that  of  Mackintosh ;  over  which  the  philanthropist  of 
suceeeding  ages  will  mourn,  and  the  philosopher  will  frown  with  just  indig- 
■ation,  as  he  contemplates  the  source  of  guilt  whence  the  stream  flowed. 

But  the  bare  recital  of  the  events  in  the  history  of  the  Clierokees  is  suffi- 
cient to  create  the  deepest  feelings  of  commiseration  in  every  breast,  without 
•ny  reflections  from  tlie  historian. 

Georgia,  finding  she  could  not  drive  the  United  States  government  into 
her  measures  for  the  forcible  possession  of  the  Cherokee  country,  resolved 
to  do  so  on  her  own  account ;  but  not  having  the  courage  to  so  sword  in 
hand,  and  do  it  at  a  blow,  she  resorted  to  the  equally  condemnable  course  of 
management,  which  was  to  seize  upon  the  country  under  color  of  law.  And 
those  laws,  made  for  the  very  occasion,  were  so  exceedingly  oppressive  that 
the  Indians  could  not  hve  under  them. 

The  laws  alluded  to  were  passed  on  the  20th  of  December,  1629!,  by  the 
legislature  of  the  state  of  Georgia,  and  were  of  this  complexion :  **  It  is  here- 
by ordained  that  all  the  laws  of  Georgia  are  extended  over  the  Cherokea 
eountry.  That  after  the  let  day  of  June,  1890»  all  Indians  then  and  at  that 
time  residing  in  said  territory,  idudl  be  liable  and  aub^t  to  such  laws  ud 
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reguktiomi  as  the  legislature  may  hereafter  prescribe.  That  all  laws,  usages, 
and  customs,  made  and  established,  aud  euforced  id  the  said  territory,  by  the 
said  Cherokee  Indians,  be,  and  the  same  are  hereby,  on  and  after  tlie  Ist  day 
of  June,  1830,  declared  null  and  void ;  and  no  Indian,  or  descendant  of  an 
Indian,  residing  within  the  Creek  or  Cherokee  nations  of  Indians,  shall  be 
deemed  a  competent  witness,  or  party  to  any  suit  in  any  court,  where  a  white 
man  is  a  defendant"  Such  is  a  specimen  of  the  laws  alluded  to ;  framed  to 
throw  the  Indians  into  entire  confusion,  that  they  might  be  the  noore  easily 
overcome,  destroyed,  or  forced  from  the  land  of  their  nativity. 

That  the  Cherokees  could  not  live  under  the  laws  of  Georna  is  most 
manifest,  and  it  is  eaually  manifest  that  said  laws  were  never  made  in  expec- 
tation that  they  could  be  submitted  to.  Thus  the  constitution  of  the  United 
States  was  trampled  on  with  impunity,  by  an  utter  disregard  of  one  of  its 
express  provisions,  **  That  no  state  shall  pass  any  law  or  laws  going  to  impair 
the  obligation  of  contracts."  Now,  how  could  a  Cherokee  compel  a  Georgian 
to  perform  a  contract  ?  Thus  was  the  axe  not  only  laid  at  the  foot  of^the 
tree  of  Cherokee  liberty,  but  it  was  shortly  to  be  wielded  by  the  strong  arm 
of  power  with  deadly  eflbct 

Aliunn  now,  as  well  it  might,  was  seen  perched  upon  the  brow  of  every 
true  Cherokee,  and  they  be^n  to  revolve  in  their  minds  the  nature  of  their 
condition,  and  to  inquire  of  one  another  what  they  were  to  do.  They  remon- 
strated, but  remonstrance  was  met  with  contumely,  and  all  the  haughtiness 
that  characterizes  the  triumph  of  might  over  right 

Though  conscious  of  tlie  rectitude  of  their  intentions,  the  Cherokees  were 
determined  not  to  persist  in  any  course,  however  just  it  might  appear  to  them, 
without  first  consulting  some  of  the  ablest  jurists  and  b^t  men,  as  well  as 
the  most  devoted  to  the  good  of  their  country,  among  the  eminent  men  of  the 
United  States.  There  v^ras  but  one  opinion  among  them.  Chief  Justice  Mar- 
shall, Chancellor  Kent,  William  Wirt,  Mr.  Justice  M^Lane,  Daniel  Webster, 
and  Henry  Clay,  are  names  carrying  authority  with  them ;  an  array  of  talent 
which  other  nations  may  equal,  but  not  surpass. 

Accordingly  the  Indians  brought  their  case  before  the  supreme  court  of  the 
United  States,  where  it  was  argued  with  fidelity  and  ability  by  Mr.  Sargent 
and  Mr.  Wirt,  and  finally  and  deariy  given  in  favor  of  the  Cherokees.  Mr. 
Wirt  happily  adverted,  m  his  argument,  to  the  past  and  present  conduct  of 
Georgia ;  reminded  her  that,  with  the  other  states,  she  had  coopemted  with 
the  most  Christian  assiduity  and  perseverance  to  bring  about  a  change  in  the 
intellecmal  and  moral  condition  of  that  people;  and  having  completely 
effected  the  purpose,  she  found  in  this  very  change  a  ground  of  ouarrel  witn 
them,  as  well  as  with  her  sister  states,  her  auxiliaries  in  the  laudable  work ; 
accusing  these  of  hypocrisy  and  an  affected  benevolence,  by  which  they  were 
violating  Georgia's  sovereignty  in  bringing  up  an  independent  government 
within  her  chutered  limits ;  that  so  long  as  they  were  savages  and  barba- 
rians, G^eorgia  had  no  objection  to  their  governing  themselves,  but  having  now 
become  civilized,  and  consequently  capable  of  governing  themselves,  theb 
right  of  self-government  must  cease.  **  Hence  we  ask,"  says  Mr.  Wirt,  **  what 
can  this  unfortunate  people  do  ?  " 

**  The  existence  of  this  remnant  of  a  once  great  and  mighty  nation,"  added 
Mr.  Wirt,  <*  is  at  stake,  and  it  b  for  this  court  to  say  whether  they  shall  be 
blotted  out  from  creation,  in  utter  disregard  of  all  our  treaties.  They  are 
here  in  the  last  extremirf,  and  with  them  must  perish  forever  the  honor  of 
the  American  name.  Ine  fiuth  of  our  nation  is  fatally  linked  with  their 
existence,  and  the  blow  which  destroys  them  quenches  forever  our  own 
glory;  for  what  glory  can  there  be  of  which  a  patriot  can  be  proud,  af^er  the 
good  name  of  his  country  shall  have  departed  ?  We  may  gather  laurels  on 
the  field  of  battle,  and  trophies  on  the  ocean,  but  they  will  never  hide  this 
fbul  blot  upon  our  escutcheon.  'Remember  the  Cherokee  nation,'  will  be 
answer  enough  to  the  proudest  boasts  that  we  can  ever  make.  Such,  it  'w 
possible,  there  may  be  who  are  willing  to  glory  in  their  own  shame,  but  thank 
Heaven,  they  are  comparatively  fbw.  The  great  majoritjr  of  the  American 
people  see  this  subject  in  its  true  light  And  I  cannot  beheve  that  this  honov- 
able  coiut,  possessing  the  power  of  preservation,  will  stand  by  and  see  theM 
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people  8dnpi>ed  of  their  property  and  extirpated  firom  the  earth,  while  tfaej 
are  tloldi^g  up  to  us  their  treaties  and  dainimg  the  fuliUroent  ot^  our  engage* 
ments.  If  truth,  and  iaith,  and  honor,  and  justice,  have  fled  Irom  every  other 
part  of  our  country,  we  shall  find  them  here,  if  not,  our  sun  has  gone  down 
in  treachery,  blood,  and  crime,  in  the  fiice  of  the  world ;  and  instead  of  being 
proud  of  our  country,  we  mav  well  call  upon  the  rocks  and  mountains  to 
Li|e  our  shame  Grom  earth  and  heaven." 

Such  were  the  opinions  of  the  great  and  good  upon  the  Cherokee  question ; 
but  how  was  he  mistaken  in  respect  to  the  virtue  of  a  government,  of  which 
he  was  a  pillar  and  chief  supporter  in  all  its  just  dealings!  With  what  grief 
must  he  have  seen,  notwithstanding  the  sacrifices  and  efibrts  he  had  made 
to  obtain  justice,  and  the  decision  of  the  highest  tribunal  of  his  country, 
all  disregarded,  this  decision  set  at  naught,  and  that  country's  iun  go  down 
in  treachenfy  blood,  and  crime !  Aud  it  is  with  deep  melancholy  we  add,  that 
the  great  statesman  and  philanthropist  saw  tlie  near  approach  to  the  horizoD 
of  the  once  glowing  star  of  empire  of  a  noble  people !  He  saw,  as  his  own 
lamp  flickered  on  Uie  eve  of  departure  to  another  world,  that  deep  stain  fall 
upon  tlie  escutcheon  of  his  country's  honor,  which  he  had  so  much  feared. 
WiixiAM  Wirt  descended  to  the  tomb  in  the  beginning  of  the  year  1835. 

The  Cherokees,  like  the  Creeks,  had,  by  designing  and  avaricious  men, 
been  divided  into  two  parties,  which  were  distinguished  fix)m  one  another  by 
very  marked  diflerencea  The  people  composing  the  first  were  generally 
temperate,  industrious,  and  fninl ;  had  made  great  advancement  in  the  arts 
of  civilized  life,  and  hence  had  become  far  more  attached  to  their  country 
than  those  of  an  opposite  character.  The  other  part  of  the  nation  consisted 
of  a  majority  of  indolent,  intemperate,  roving,  and  ignojfant  citizens ;  always 
restless,  ever  ready  to  hear  to  any  new  smooth-tongued  miscreant,  who  might 
throw  himself  among  them  upon  any  design.  Yet  there  were  many  among 
the  second  party  whose  character  was  good,  and  who  were  made  seriously  to 
think  that  it  would  be  for  their  interest  to  sell  out  their  possessions,  aud  take 
up  a  new  country  beyond  the  Mississippi.  But  the  talent  aud  learning  were 
not  vrith  them,  and  consequently  they  bad  not  the  ability  to  judge  of  such  a 
project,  according  to  the  admonitions  of  the  tnie  policy  of  the  nation. 

At  the  period  of  Cherokee  historv  now  under  consideration,  that  nation 
contained  a  population  of  18,000  souls.  How  near  it  was  divided  in  respect 
to  numbers  is  not  precisely  known,  but  that  part  1  have  denominated  the  first 
was  by  far  the  most  numerous,  as  well  as  the  most  respectable.  These  two 
parties  had  each  its  head  or  leader,  and  was  known  by  his  name.  Mr.  John 
Koss  led  the  first,  and  Major  Ridge  the  second.  Mr.  Ross  had  become  an 
eminent  citizen,  and  being  possessed  of  a  fine  education,  respectable  talents, 
and  extensive  and  enlarged  view^  upon  all  subjects,  soon  became  prominent 
without  any  efiforts  to  mdce  himself  so.  On  the  other  hand  Mr.  Ridge,  though 
cready  beloved  by  his  own  people,  and  highly  respected  among  the  whites, 
had  not  the  moral  courage  to  withstand  tempations  that  a  true  patriot 
requires. 

Such  was  the  condition  of  things,  when  it  was  decided  by  the  supreme 
court  of  the  United  States,  that  Geor^a  must  not  execute  her  pernicious  laws 
in  and  over  tlie  Cherokee  country.  Yet,  as  has  abready  been  observed,  she 
did  proceed  to  execute  them,  and  finding  that  many  of  the  Indians  would  not 
•t  once  be  forced  away  by  their  cruel  and  oppressive  execution,  but  continued 
to  sufifer  under  them,  resort  was  had  to  buying  up  such  of  the  chiefs  and 
head  men  of  the  nation  as  money  would  succeed  with.  And,  finally,  a  treaty 
was  made  with  such  men  as  bribery  influenced,  and  on  its  strength,  event- 
ually, the  Cherokees  were  forced  beyond  the  Mississippi. 

llie  engagement  entered  into  with  Georgia  by  the  United  States  govern* 
ment  in  180^  has,  in  a  former  chapter,*  been  noticed.  In  that  compact  there 
was  no  stipulation  that  the  Cherokees  should,  at  any  time,  be  forced  to  sell 
their  remaining  lands ;  but  when  they  were  wiUine:,  if  any  such  time  should 
ever  arrive,  ana  the  price  should  not  be  an  objection,  then  the  United  States 
had  the  power,  and  not  till  then,  to  buy  out  the  Cherokees. 

*  Book  IV.,  page  S3,  aate. 
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Bat,  in  1835^  Georgia  had  become  so  damorous,  that  <<the  gOYerDment*' 
thought  best  to  make  an  attempt  to  treat  with  these  Indians  to  go  west,  on 
some  terms  or  other.  Accordingly,  the  president  appointed  one  Rev.  J.  F. 
Schermerhom,  of  New  York,  to  proceed  to  the  Cherokee  country  for  that 
purpose.  He  proceeded  to  the  nation,  and,  with  some  trouble,  got  the  chie& 
together,  and  opened  the  nature  of  his  mission  before  l^em.  He  was 
imormed  that  they  would  not  treat  for  the  sale  of  their  country  on  anv  con- 
ditions, and  the  commissioner  gave  up  the  design  and  returned  to  Wash- 
ington. But  there  is  no  safety  to  the  innocent  where  the  cupidity  of  designing 
knaves  can  be  brought  to  bear  upon  theuL 

The  plan  immediately  adopted  by  Schmrntrhorn  was  to  seduce  some  of  the 
chiefs  by  gratuities  of  money,  and  thereby  to  ^t  together  such  as  he  could 
of  the  nation,  and,  if  possible,  make  a  treaty  with  them  which  should  bind  all 
the  rest ;  but  to  the  honor  of  the  secretary  at  war.  Gen.  Cass,  it  will  be  re- 
membered, that  when  such  a  project  was  made  known  to  him,  he  rejected  it 
with  disdain.  Whether  this  instrument  of  injustice  was  countenanced  by 
men  higher  in  office  than  the  secretary  at  war,  I  leave  to  be  determined; 
but  however  that  might  be,  it  is  certain  that  Schermerhom  was  found  without 
loss  of  time  pursuing  that  nefarious  plan,  which  Gov.  Cass  had  set  his  seal  of 
unqualified  disapprobation  upon.  He  circulated  notices  of  his  design  through- 
out the  Cherokee  nation,  requesting  them  to  meet  him  in  council ;  and  finally 
he  got  a  number  of  the  nation  together,  which  he  called  a  cauncU  of  the  natiorif 
and  made  a  treaty  with  them.  By  the  stipulations  of  this  treaty,  (falsely  so 
caUed,j  the  whole  country  was  to  be  given  up  to  the  whites  withm  two  years 
fixMn  tne  time  it  should  be  ratified  by  the  senate  of  the  United  States. 

The  great  minority,  of  the  Cherokees,  as  has  been  observed,  would  have 
nothing  to  do  with  Schermerhom,  and  consequently,  whatever  he  did  had 
'  nothing  to  do  with  them ;  and  when  its  acknowledgment  and  acceptance 
were  urged  at  Washington,  it  was  rebutted  with  the  astounding  memorial, 
signed  by  near^een  thmsand  of  the  nation,  protesting  in  the  strongest  terms, 
that  the  instrument  procured  by  Schermerhom  was  utterly  false,  and  unau- 
thorized by  the  Cherokees.  Yet  after  all  that  those  15,000  people  could  do, 
that  treahf  was,  with  some  little  variation,  published  to  the  world,  at  the  city 
of  Washmgton,  on  the  14th  of  March,  1836,  as  the  act  of  that  nation ! 

When  the  nation  found  that  the  party  which  had  executed  the  treaty  were 
going  to  Washington  to  further  its  ratification,  the  council  of  the  nation  im- 
mediately appointed  a  delegation  of  twenw  of  its  best  men  to  proceed  there 
also,  clothea  with  authority  to  represent  their  countrymen  tmly.  It  had  be- 
come now  apparent  that  if  they  would  not  sell  their  country  for  what  it  uhu 
(he  pUoiure  oftht  govenment  to  ffive,  they  would  be  driven  firom  it  without  any 
thing ;  therefore,  all  that  was  lefl  for  them  to  do,  was  to  set  the  best  terms 
they  could.  And  it  was  finally  agreed  by  the  authorized  delegation,  that  they 
would  abide  by  such  an  award  as  the  senate  should  make  for  their  lands,  pro- 
vided that  when  it  was  laid  before  the  nation,  it  should  be  consented  to  by  it ; 
accordingly,  a  paper  was  signed  by  the  Indians,  ej^reeing  to  abide  the  action 
of  the  senate.  Of  that  action,  Mr.  Ross,  the  principal  chief,  says,  he  would 
not  have  complained,  if  it  had  been  *^  fullv  and  fairly  "  obtained ;  but  **  a  res- 
olution was  submitted  at  midnight,  on  the  3d  of  March,  just  as  the  senate 
were  about  to  separate,  premising,  that,  in  its  opinion,  the  president  ought  to 
allow  a  sum  not  exceeding  5,000,000  of  dollars.  This  resolution,  proposed  in 
a  hurry,  was  carried  in  as  great  a  hurry,  and,  though  a  mere  opinion,  not 
pledging  either  the  president  or  the  senate  to  any  consequent  action,  was 
represented  to  us  as  an  ^  award,*  and  we  were  told  we  had  engaged  ourselves 
to  be  bound  by  it** 

The  delegation  next  proceeded  to  lay  the  matter  before  the  nation ;  which 
having  done,  the  *<  awara  "  of  the  senate  was  unanimously  reiected.  But  Gen* 
Jackson  had  now  taken  the  matter  into  his  hands,  and  whatever  might  be 
said  or  done  by  an  Indian  council,  would  make  no  difference  with  his  deter- 
mination. And  when  he  found  that  they  were  reluctant  to  submit  to  what 
they  had  never  liad  any  intention  of  agreeing  to,  he  ordered  Mr.  Secretary 
Harris  to  inform  them,  **  that  no  propositions  ror  a  treaty  would  hereafter  be 
made,  more  &?orable  than  those  now  offered.    The  sum  of  five  miUions  of 
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dollars  was  fixed  upon  hv  die  senate,  as  an  ample  eqiuvaknt  for  tlie  relm- 

3uisfanient  of  all  their  rights  and  poBseReions ;  that  mo$i  assuredly  the  prest* 
ent  would  not  sanction  any  expectation,  that  more  &Torable  arrangements 
would  herealter  be  held  out  to  them ;  that  this  was  the  Uui  propom^im  the 
president  would  make  them  while  he  wot  preMaUj  and  they  might  abide  the 
consequences ;  that  they  need  not  expect  either  branch  of  the  govemmezU 
would  ever  do  any  more,  and  that,  therefore,  they  need  not  expect  anoiker 
fioUar.'"* 

Thus  all  further  ne^otiatioD  was  cut  ofi^  and  the  Indians  had  nothing  fur- 
ther to  do,  but  to  submit  to  what  they  had  long  foreseen  would  probaUy  be 
their  only  alternative. 

With  regard  to  the  treaty  of  December,  1835,  procured  bv  Schermerhom, 
and  since  called  by  his  name,  as  also  ^  the  treaty  of  New  Echota,**  we  have 
but  a  remark  or  two  more  to  make ;  and,  firstly,  it  will  be  inquired,  who  or 
what  part  of  the  Cherokee  nation  made  that  treaty  ?  According  to  the  ac- 
count of  Schermerhom  himself  the  number  which  he  got  togeUier  to  treat 
with,  did  not  exceed  600  persons,  men,  women,  and  children ;  of  which  num- 
ber but  70  were  men,  and  of  these,  about  30  were  Arkansas  emigrants,  or 
Cherokees  enrolled  for  emigration,  and  consequently  had  no  real  uiterest  im 
tiie  nation,  and  had  no  ri{|pbt  to  act  in  matters  arocting  its  afiairs.  The  reader 
h9B  only  to  compare  this  statement  with  the  ihemorial  before  spoken  o( 
fli|[ned  by  15,000  persons,  to  enable  him  to  decide  on  the  magnitude  of  the 
injustice  done  that  people.  Secondly,  of  the  course  ''this  great  and  migh^ 
government"  has  pursued  to  disinherit  Indians  in  certain  cases. 

In  May,  1839,  Gen.  Carroll  vras  sent  with  instructions  by  our  government 
to  induce  the  Cherokees  to  remove.  Sense  passages  in  those  instructions 
would  never  be  believed,  were  they  not  past  contradiction,  and  staring  us  by  ^ 
thousands  in  the  face.  They  recite,  that,  whereas  nothing  could  probably  be 
effected^  in  open  oowictZ,  by  negotiation,  ^  he  must  go  to  them,  not  as  a  nego- 
UedoTy  but  as  a  friend ;  appeal  to  the  chiefs  and  influential  men,  not  logt&r, 
hut  apeari ;  make  offers  to  them  qf  extensive  reservations  in  fee  simple,  and 
other  revwds ;  securcy  even  from  the  chiefs^  your  qfficial  charader ;  move  upon 
them  in  the  line  of  their  prejndiots ;  tell  them,  unless  they  remove,  their  laws 
iffiU  be  trodden  under  foot ;  enlarge  upon  the  advantages  qf  their  condition  in  ths 
isesL^  Such  is  another  specimen  of  another  date  papery  which  emanated  from 
this  administration. 

The  case  has  changed.  The  whites  have  become  powerfbl,  and  the  red 
'  men  have  become  weak.  Thev  are  able  to  destroy,  or  drive  tliem  before 
them  to  another  country ;  and  now  has  it  turned  ?  The  red  men  have  gone. 
Who  are  the  ''cruel  savages ?**  In  the  "  great  deba|§,'*  as  it  was  term^  on 
the  "Indian  bill,"  in  1830,  some  of  its  supporters  pointed  to  the  east,  and  cried 
out,  "  Savages !  sava^s ! "  because  the  voice  of  humanity  had  been  heard  in 
/that  direction ;  but  tney  might,  with  almost  equal  propriety,  have  pointed  to 
the  capital  of  the  state  of  (Borgia— even' that,  where  those  most  oppressive 
laws  originated,  contained  philanthropists  toa  The  votes  in  that  house  stood 
but  little  more  than  equally  divided,  on  the  bill  to  take  forcible  possession  of 
the  Cherokee  country,  fiiut  the  philanthropist  is  derided  and  scorned ;  and 
that  people  have  only  escaped  the  iron  grasp  of  superstition's  hand,  to  die  by 
that  of  avarice.  It  used  to  be  a  proverl^  that  Justice  had  leaden  feet,  but  yet 
Was  sure  to  overtake  her  enemies ;  but  where  her  feet  are  clogged  with  gSiH 
the  proverb  requires  a  new  explication. 

We  have  seen  how  the  Schermerhom  treaty  was  disposed  of  in  the  senate 
of  the  United  States.  The  house  of  representatives  must  vote  the  appropria- 
tion, or  it  could  not  be  carried  into  eflect  When  it  came  up  there  for  action, 
some  gave  as  a  reason  for  voting  for  it,  that  thev  had  no  choice,  but  were 
bound  to  do  so,  because  the  treaty  had  been  ratified  by  the  president  and 
senate,  and  it  was  hence  the  law  of  the  land.    On  the  other  hand,  it  was 

•  T'lis  certainly  was  a  state  papnr  worthy  of  "  My  government,"  **  My  currency,"  aid 
above  all,  "  My  responsibility/'  Mr.  Jaekson  bad  biefore  told  certain  IndiaBs  that  all  tht 
laafk  ba^rond  the  Mississippi  btUmgtd  to  him!  If  the  Cherokees  believed  be  told  the  WHk^ 
ao  one  will  wooder  they  aid  aoi  wish  to  go  there ! 
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argued  that  the  action  of  tiie  president  and  senate  eoidd  never  make  that  in* 
fltrument  a  treaty  which  was  raise,  and  bad  not  been  agreed  to  by  but  one 
party ;  that  this  was  true  abundantly  appeared  b^  a  protest  then  before  the 
bouse,  signed  by  almost  the  entire  Uherokee  nation.  And  besides  this,  the 
most  ze^ous  ad?ocates  for  removal  did  not  pretend  that  the  treaty  was  tairty 
noade  by  the  nation,  or  by  any  body  authorized  by  it ;  but  they  argued  that 
the  bill  ought  to  pass  firom  necessity,  as  it  was  to  benefit  the  Indians  more 
than  any  body  else.  And  with  this  kind  of  argument  the  bill  passed,  108 
to  97. 

Thus  we  are  to  be  judges  of  what  is  best  for  our  neighbor,  and  if  he  does 
not  conform  to  our  wishes,  we  will  force  him  to  do  so.  On  the  same  princi- 
ple we  may  say,  that  it  is  decreed  by  unerring  &te  that  the  red  men  must  be 
swept  fh>m  the  face  of  the  earth ;  but  does  it  follow  that  we  must  hasten  their 
ruin  ?  With  as  much  reason  all  mankind  might  commit  suicide,  because  ftite 
has  decreed  that  we  must  all  die,  sooner  or  later. 

As  soon  as  congress  had  disposed  of  the  Cherokee  question,  the  executive 
of  the  nation,  apprehensive  that  trouble  would  arise  between  Georgia  and  the 
Cherokees,  ordered  Gen.  Scott  to  repair  thither  without  delay.  He  was  soon 
on  the  way,  with  about  2,000  men.  This  was  early  in  the  year  1838.  Mean- 
while Gov.  Gilmer  had  threatened  **  collision,"  unless  the  work  of  expuit»ion 
was  immediately  begun.  How  much  in  fear  Mr.  Van  Buren  stood  of  this 
and  other  bpivadoes,  we  do  not  undertake  to  say ;  but  he  pressed  matters  as 
fivBt  as  he  could,  more  afraid,  doubtless,  of  the  votes^  than  the  steel  of  Georgia. 

But  what  did  that  excellent  old  general  find  on  his  arrival  in  the  Cherokee 
country  ?  Armed  Indians  Inhind  every  bush,  prepared  to  shed  the  last  drop 
of  theu-  blood  in  defence  of  their  beloved  country  ?  No.  Not  a  semblance 
of  opposition  wbb  there ;  all  was  quietness ;  all  were  about  their  ordinary 
affiurs,  in  their  own  fields,  and  by  their  own  habitations.  Having  established 
his  head  quarters  in  the  nation,  he  issued  a  proclamation,  requesting  them  to 
assemble  at  certain  points,  fit>m  whence  they  would  be  sent  to  Arkansas. 
They  obeyed  the  summons,  and  thus,  in  due  time,  the  whole  nation  were 
runoved. 


CHAPTER  XIV. 

BXFAT&IATIOIf  OF  THE   CHXR0KEB9,  CONTimTZD. 

<*  Where  i»  my  hofn«~mj  fbrptt  home  ?   the  proud  land  of  mj  tirM  ? 
Where  RtaDO*  the  wigwam  of  roj  pride?    Where  gleam  the  council  fires/   ' 
Where  art*  ii|y  &ther^'  hallowed  frares?    my  friends,  so  light  and  l/efl? 
Gone,  gone, — forever  from  my  view !   Great  Spirit !    can  it  be  ?  " — A.  W.  B. 

It  has  si>mehow  or  other  happened  that  great  changes  have  taken  ptaee 
In  tlie  minds  of  our  rulers,  or  some  of  them,  within  a  few  years,  in  regard  to 
what  certain  laws  and  treaties  mean.  As  late  as  1826^  no  question  wtm 
raised  about  the  ri j^hts  of  the  Indians ;  nothing  vras  attempted  to  be  done,  by 
government^  on  theu*  lands,  without  their  consent  being  first  obtained ;  no  one 
even  dreamed  of  laying  out  a  road  throuch  their  lan£  without  their  permis- 
sion. But,  of  a  sudden,  it  is  discovered  uiat  the  government  has  been  labor- 
ing under  a  great  mistake  all  the  time  of  its  existence ;  that  during  the  ad- 
mmistration  of  ,^ndrew  Jackmm^  wisdom  had  shed  her  light  so  abundant,  tliat 
numbers  had  risen  up  in  her  fiill  armor,  and  unhesitatingly  declared  that  the 
very  men  who  formed  our  constitution  knew  very  little  about  it ;  that  under 
its  provisions  no  valid  treaty  could  be  made  vrith  Indians;  that  neither 
Washiiioton,  Jefferson,  nor  John  Adams,  could  make  the  discovery  |  but 
it  must  be  reserved  to  add  lustre  to  the  era  of  which  we  are  speaking. 

The  compact  between  the  general  government  and  Georgia,  m  1802,  is  the 
principal  theme  of  their  oppressors.  Now  every  body  knows  that  with  that 
compact  the  Cherokees  had  nothing  to  do ;  they  had  no  hand  iu  Q>rBiing  iL 
nor  never  consented-to  it    A  treaty  is  a  compact  of  mutual  concessions  and 
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•groemeiita  between  iiatioii&  The  Cberokees  agreed  diat  if  they  ever  sold 
their  lands,  or  any  part  of  them,  it  should  be  to  the  United  States.  Now  this 
was,  as  times  have  been,  a  very  important  concession  on  the  part  of  the  Inr 
dians ;  but  if  the  faith  of  the  United  States  had  been  kept  inviolate,  it  would 
as  yet  have  amounted  to  but  little, — a  small  tract  of  land  here  and  there, — 
but  it  has  now  amounted  to  an  entire  country.  "When  the  treaties  were 
formed,  it  was  supposed  that  against  this  concession  the  United  States  had 
put  one  of  much  greater  moment,  namely,  that  of  protecUon,  What  have  nve 
seen  ?  the  whites  in  possession  of  all  the  lands  of  the  hidians,  the  hidiaiis 
protected  ?  Not  by  the  United  States ;  for  it  has  driven  them  where  it  can- 
not, fit>m  the  nature  of  their  situation,  protect  them.  These  conclusions 
inevitably  follow,  and  we  challenge  proof  m  contradiction. 

That  we  have  given  the  hidiims  more  than  their  lands  were  worth,  has 
been  urged  as  an  argument  that  no  wronff  has  been  done  them.    That  has 
nothing  to  do  with  the  point  at  issue.    Unenviable  must  the  mind  of  that 
man  be^  who  holds  nothing  above  price,  mere  pecuniary  compensation. 
What  though  the  government  did  stipulate  that  it  would  buy  out  the  Cbero- 
kees as  soon  as  it  could  be  done,  (a  very  foolish  bargain,  by  the  way,)  oo 
reasonable  and  equitable  terms;  is  it  to  be  understood  that  they  must  sell 
their  lands  just  when  a  demand  is  made  for  them  ?   This  argument  is  too 
follacious  to  be  thought  of  by  rational  men.    Hence  the  only  way  left  to  dis- 
possess a  nation,  too  weak  to  defend  themselves  by  force,  is  to  declare  they 
nave  no  right  where  they  are.    And,  to  the  astonishment  of  all  the  world, 
such  were  the  grounds  of  argument,  and  such  the  arguments  that  succeeded 
in  an  American  congress  in  ruining  a  nation.    What  though  the  nation  were 
small,  and  consequently  weak  ?    So  much  the  greater  the  crime.    Are  not 
laws  made  for  the  protection  of  the  weak  against  the  strong  ?   as  well  in 
property  as  person  F  Shall  the  United  States  of  enlightened  America  deal 
worse  with  their  friends  and  allies  than  ancient  despotic  Rome  ?    Even  na- 
tions subdued  by  the  Romans,  and  included  in  their  dominions,  were  suffered 
**to  live  under  their  own  laws,  and  be  governed  by  their  own  magistrates.'** 

h  has  been  urged  as  a  reason  for  disinheriting  the  Cherokees,  that  it  is  ab- 
surd to  allow  a  nation  to  exist  under  a  separate  sovemment,  within  another 
government  or  state,  and  hence  unconstitutiontu.  Allowing  all  this  to  be 
true,  (which  we  do  not,J  what  has  it  to  do  with  the  Cherokees  ?  Had  not  the 
Cherokees  as  ffood  a  neht  to  say  to  a  state  which  had  undertaken  to  extend 
a  line  beyond  £em,  **  You  have  no  authority  to  do  this,  and  roust  instantly 
desist"  Now  there  can  be  no  question  but  that  a  state  would  be  compelled 
to  desist,  if  the  party  so  included  were  able  to  defend  itself  against  usurpa-  , 
tion.  This  happening  not  to  be  the  case  vrith  the  Cherokees,  a  cordon  is 
passed  about  tnem,  at  first,  merely  nominal ;  but,  at  length,  like  the  coil  of 
the  serpent,  it  is  drawn  tighter  and  tighter,  imtU  they  discover,  too  late,  that 
a  death-blow  is  aimed  at  their  very  existence.  Who,  or  what  is  CSeorgia, 
that  it  should  claim  priority  to  tlie  Cherokees  ?  Were  not  the  Cherokees  a 
nation  lonff  before  it  was  heard  of?  Which  permitted  the  other  to  grow  up 
by  its  side  ?  How  long  is  it  since  the  Cherokees  were  able  to  drive  that  haod- 
ful  of  white  intruders  beyond  a  more  formidable  boundary  than  the  Missis- 
sippi ?  They  did  not  attempt  it  TTieu'  "avarice"  was  not  strong  enough  to 
tempt  them  to  so  cruel  an  action.  No.  They  took  them  by  Uie  band  at 
Yamacraw  Bluf^  and  at  Holston,  and  said,  **  Brothers,  here  is  land  enough 
for  us  and  for  you.  Lie  down  upon  our  skins  until  you  can  make  wirwams 
and  mats  for  yourselves."    How  have  these  kindnesses  been  returned  f 

We  will  hear  what  Georgia  herself  said  about  the  validity  of  hsdian  trea- 
ties, no  longer  ago  than  183S.  hi  that  year  a  treaty  was  made  with  the 
Creeks,  by  which  a  cession  of  a  portion  of  tfieir  territory  in  Georna  was 
made ;  and  by  an  article  in  said  treaty,  it  was  provided,  that  the  United  States 
should  protect  the  hidians  against  the  encroachments  and  impositions  of  the 
whites,  until  their  removal  should  take  place.  The  governor  of  Geoi^ 
G.  M  TVoiip,  issued  his  proclamation  in  accordance  with  the  treaty,  a  passage 
«f  which  is  in  these  words: 


•  Vattd,  **  Law  of  Natioag,"  B.  1.  eh.  i.  tee.  11. 
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^  I  have  thou^t  proper  to  Issue  dus,  my  prodamatioii,  wamhiff  ail  per> 
flOiis,  citizens  ot  Georgia,  or  others,  against  trespassing  or  intrucung  upon 
lands  occupied  by  the  Indians  within  the  limits  of  this  state,  either  for  the 
purpose  of  settlement  or  otherwise ;  as  every  such  act  will  be  in  direct  viola- 
tion  of  the  provisions  of  the  treaty,  aforesaid,  and  will  expoee  the  aggressors 
to  the  most  certain  and  summary  punishment  by  the  authorities  of  me  state, 
and  of  the  United  States.  All  good  citizens,  therefore,  pursuing  the  dirtntes 
of  good  faUh,  will  unite  in  enforcing  the  obligaii4m8  of  the  treaty  as  the  stq^rcme 

How  does  this  accord  with  a  resolve  of  the  legislature  of  that  state,  but  a 
iew  years  afterwards,  to  take  forcible  possession  of  the  country  of  the  Chero- 
kees  ?  A  comparative  view  of  these  enactments  led  a  high-minded  senator* 
to  declare,  *'that  treaties  were  very  lawful  when  made  for  the  ttfe  of  Georgia.'' 

In  1824,  the  Georgia  dele^tion  in  congress,  in  an  address  to  the  president 
of  the  United  States,  complamed,  in  no  very  moderate  terms,  of  the  injustice 
done  to  their  state,  by  the  delay  of  the  government  in  not  extinguishing  the 
Cherokee  title  to  lands  within  its  limits ;  thereby  acknowledging  what  they 
denied  afterwards,  namely,  that  the  Cherokees  had  any  title.  They  say,  ^  If 
the  Cherokees  are  unwilling  to  remove,  the  causes  of  that  unwillingness  are 
to  be  traced  to  the  United  States.  If  peaceable  purchase  cannot  be  made  in 
the  ordinary  mode,  nothing  remains  to  be  done  but  to  order  their  removal  to 
a  designated  territory  beyond  the  limits  of  Georgia."  And,  in  conclusion, 
they  add,  **  Our  duty  is  performed  by  remongtraling  against  the  policy  hereto- 
fore pursued,  by  which  the  interests  of  Georgia  have  been  disregarded ;  and 
by  msistingy  as  we  do,  most  earnestly^  upon  an  immediate  fulfilment  of  the 
obligations  of  the  articles  of  cession  of  1802." 

Such  is  a  specimen  of  the  language  of  two  senators  and  six  representatives 
of  Geoi^ia,  to  the  president  of  the  United  States,  upon  this  question.  And 
we  venture  to  assert  that  the  autocrat  of  all  the  Russias  is  not  more  despotic 
in  his  decrees,  than  these  gentlemen  were  on  this  occasion. 

A  few  days  after  the  address  of  the  Georgia  delegates,  the  secretary  of 
war,  the  Hon.  John  C.  Calhoun,  issued  his  report  on  our  Indian  relations, 
in  which  he  says,  ^  The  United  States  have  ever  been  solicitous  to  fulfil,  at 
the  earliest  period,  the  obligation  of  the  convention,  by  the  extinguishment 
of  the  Indian  titles  within  the  limits  of  Geor^a ;  a  most  satisfactory  proof 
of  which  may  be  found  in  the  number  of  treaties  which  have  been  held  far 
that  purpose,  the  quantity  of  lands  which  has  been  acquired,  and  the  price 
paid,  hi  fact,  such  has  been  the  solicitude  of  the  government,  that  but  little 
regard  has  been  had  to  the  price,  tphenever  it  has  been  found  possible  to  obtain  a 
cession  of  lands  to  the  state.  Tlie  price  ffiven  has  rar  exceeded  that  which 
has  ever  been  given  in  other  purchases  m>m  the  Indians."  Thus  a  mighty 
clashing  of  opinions  is  apparent  on  a  comparison  of  these  two  extracts. 

From  certain  other  facts  in  Mr.  Calhoun^s  report,  it  appears  that,  in  1809^ 
the  Cherokees  owned  7,152,110  acres  of  land  in  the  limits  of  Georgia.  Since 
the  late  war  with  England,  the^  had  held  two  treaties  with  the  United  States, 
by  which  they  had  ceded  995,310  acre&  Emigration  had  been  uniformly 
encouraged,  and  many  had  voluntarily  gone  to  Arkansas.  To  this  course 
nobody  objected.  But  in  this  way  matters  progressed  too  slow  for  greedy 
speculators,  and  it  was  urged  that,  as  many  Cherokees  had  emigrated,  a  pro- 
portionate quantity  of  the  country  should  be  set  off  for  Georgia.  An  enumer- 
ation or  census  had  been  attempted,  to  ascertain  what  the  proportion  would 
be,  and  it  was  eventually  concluded  that  one  third  of  the  nation  had  left  the 
country,  and  a  treaty  was  entered  into  at  Washington,  in  1819,  by  which  that 
amount  of  territory  was  ceded.  Between  1819  and  1824,  two  attempts  to 
treat  with  them  for  further  cessions  of  territory  had  been  made,  ami  both 
proved  abortive.  **It  cannot  be  doubted,"  says  Mr.  Calhoun,  "that  much  of 
the  difficulty  of  acquiring  additional  cession  fit>m  the  Cherokees,  and  the 
other  southern  tribes,  results  froffi  their  growing  civilization  and  knowledge, 
by  which  they  have  learned  to  place  a  higher  value  upon  their  lands  tlmn 
iQOfe  rude  and  savage  tribes.    Many  causes  have  contributed  to  place  thera 
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kigker  in  die  Mde  of  crvilbtlkm  than  other  Indiaiui  wHliHi  oar  &nita — the 
geiiuU  Duture  of  their  cluBate,  which  enablee  them  to  pass  more  readily  Groaa 
the  hunter  to  the  herdaman  atate ;  and  the  ferdiity  of  their  soil,  and  the  valiM 
of  their  ataple  articlea^  particularly  cottoou  To  these,  however,  must  be  added 
the  humaae  and  henevolent  policy  of  the  government,  which  has  ever  directed 
a  Idetering  care  to  the  Indiana  within  our  Umits.  This  policy  is  as  old  as  the 
government  itself;  and  haa  been  habitually  and  strongly  extended  to  the 
Cherokee  nation."  Such,  in  1824,  were  allowed  to  be  the  reasons  why  the 
Cherokees  could  not  be  prevailed  upon  to  forsake  their  country.  Now,  if 
they  had  no  right  there,  but  that  of  sufferance,  wfav  is  it  that  **  this  foslering 
policy,  as  old  as  the  government,"  has  been  held  forth  and  maintained  towards 
them  ?  The  reason  is  obvious :  no  president  before  Gen.  Jaekson,  oould  bring 
his  mind to  do  as  he  has  done. 

At  some  future  day,  ask-^ome  remnant  of  the  Cherokees,  of  the  Creeks,  or 
ef  the  Serainoles,  if  any  should  remain,  why  they  should  leave  the  lands  ef 
their  &thers  to  become  wanderers  beyond  the  Mississippi,  and  their  repfy 
oan  be  no  other  than  this :  ^  We  were  Ibvced  away  by  the  white  men.  Some 
of  our  men  were  traitors ;  of  them  they  bought  our  rights,  knmomg  Ukm  is 
hefmUe," 

Compare  th^  language  held  t^  Gen.  Jackson,  in  1821,  with  what  he  has 
mice  nid  and  done.  On  the  18th  of  January  of  that  year,  he  wrote  from 
his  head  quarters  at  Nashville,  to  Path  KUkr^  and  other  Cherokee  chiefe,  as 
follows:  << Friends  and  brothers:  I  have  never  told  a  red  brother  a  lie  nor 
deceived  him.  The  intruders  [on  your  lands,]  if  they  attempt  to  return,  will 
be  seat  o£  But  your  light-horse  should  not  let  them  settle  down  on  your 
land.  You  ought  to  drive  the  stock  av^y  from  your  latuiSy  and  deliver  the 
iDtruders  to  the  agent;  but  if  you  cannot  keep  intruders  from  your  kmd, 
report  it  to  the  agent,  and  on  his  notice,  I  will  drive  them  from  your  UmiL* 

On  the  0th  of  June,  1890,  he  informs  the  Cherokees,  «<that,  having  na 
power  to  interfere  and  oppose  the  exercise  of  the  sovereignty  of  any  state, 
over  and  upon  ail  who  may  be  within  the  limits  of  any  state,  they  will  prepare 
themselves  to  abide  the  issue  of  such  new  relations,  without  any  ho^  that 
he  vrili  interfere."  It  must  be  borne  in  mind,  that  the  Indians  had  done 
nothing  meanwhile  to  forfeit  any  one  right,  or  the  protection  promised  them 
by  all  Uie  treatiee,  sanctioned  by  all  the  presidents,  including  Jackson  himself! 

In  April,  1824,  a  deputation  of  Cherokees  was  at  Washington,  and  on  the 
15th  day  of  that  month  they  laid  before  conpess  a  memorial  ^on  matters  of 
vast  importance"  to  them.  In  this  memorial  they  refer  to  the  oppresava 
stand  taken  by  the  governor  of  Cieorgia,  as  communicated  by  him  in  a  letter 
to  the  secretarv  of  war,  and  to  the  acrimonious  and  incongruous  address  of 
the  Georgia  delegation  to  the  president,  already  noticed.  Upon  these  the 
delegation  remark:  ^  We  cannot  but  view  the  design  of  those  letters  as  an 
attempt,  bordering  on  a  hostile  disposition  towards  the  Cherokee  nation,  to 
arrest  from  them,  by  arbitrary  means,  their  just  rights  and  liberties."  And 
this  is  the  harshest  language  they  any  where  complain  in,  in  answer  to  the 
grossest  insults. 

In  regard  to  the  cession  of  more  land,  they  declare  their  sentiments  in  the 
following  words:  ^In  relation  to  the  deposition  and  determination  of  the 
nation,  vever  of^n  to  cede  another  Jbot  of  land  is  poMvely  the  production  and 
voice  df  the  natinn,  and  what  has  been  uttered  by  us,  in  the  communicatioBS 
which  we  have  made  to  the  government,  since  our  arrival  in  this  city,  is 
expreesiva  of  the  true  ientimenU  qf  the  nation,  agreeably  to  our  instrumioBi, 
and  not  one  word  of  which  has  been  put  into  our  nu>uUt»  by  a  whitr  man,  Abt 
surmises  or  statements  to  the  contrary  are  ill-founded  and  ungeneroua"  n 
should  be  remembered,  that  it  had  been  basely  insinuated  by  their  enemiefl) 
in  every  public  way,  that  the  Indians  vrere  influenced  by  designing  white  men 
from  the  north,  in  all  their  opposition  to  the  will  of  Georgia.  This  meraornJ 
was  signed  bv  John  Ross,  George  Low^t,  the  man  of  Majoa  Aims, 
and  Elijah  IIicks. 

Immediately  alter  this,  Qav.  Troup  writes  from  MilledgeviUe  a  veiysMi- 
ttmeive  letter  to  Mr.  Calhoun,  secretary  of  war,  so  far  as  sophistry  and  angrv 
words  am  be  conclusive  on  a  subject    As  a  specimen  of  ius'^  logic,  we  wM 
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che  88  fcrflows  from  his  eommtmlcation.  Forasmuch  « as  the  Puntans  of 
New  England,  and  Quakers  of  Pennsylyania,  had  never  re|iaired  the  wrongs 
done  Indians,  why  is  Georgia  to  be  called  upon  to  make  uropitiatory  o^mn- 
ings  ?  "  And  "  if  the  principle  of  Penn's  treaty  was  right,  all  others  that  have 
fbfiowed  are  wrong.** 

About  the  same  time  the  Cherokee  memorial  wa^  before  the  house  of 
representatives,  of  which  we  have  spoken,  its  authors,  to  counteract  certain 
fkdse  reports  of  their  traducers,  publiriied  in  the  National  Intelligencer  a 
statement  of  their  case,  from  which  we  note  the  following  passages:  "Not 
satisfied  with  wishing  the  executive  of  the  United  States  violently  to  rupture 
the  solemn  bond  of  our  rights  to  our  lands,  and  to  put  at  defiance  the  pledges 
which  existing  treaties  contain,  guarantying  to  us  our  lauds,  it  is  attempted 
to  take  from  Us  the  intellect  which  has  directed  us  in  conducting  the  several 
negotiations  with  commissioners  appointed  to  treat  with  us  lor  our  lauds,  and 
with  the  executive  government,  by  the  unfounded  charge,  that  ^ibe  Uat  ktt&r 
of  the  Cherokees  to  the  secrdary  at  war  contains  hUemal  evidence  that  it  tens 
never  toriUen  or  dictated  by  an  Indian.*  Whilst  we  profess  to  be  complimented 
on  the  one  hand  by  this  olow  at  our  intelligence,  we  cannot,  in  justice,  allow 
it  to  pass,  upon  the  other,  without  a  flat  contradiction.  That  letter,  and  every 
other  letter,  was  not  only  written^  but  dictated  by  an  Indian." 

We  ^re  not  surprised  that  the  Georgia  statesmen  are  not  vrilling  to  allow 
that  they  have  insulted  so  much  intellect  and  intelligence,  aware,  as  they  must 
have  been,  that  in  point  of  manner  and  matter,  their  own  comnosttions,  ode 
by  side  with  the  Cherokees,  would  suffer  in  no  inconsiderable  degree  by 
comparison.  In  closing  they  say,  "  it  is  not  for  us  to  vindicate,  or  attempt  to 
Tindicate,  our  great  father  the  president ;  he  does  not  need  an  Indian's  aid, 
nor  an  Indian's  eulogy ;  but,  however  we  are  bound  to  love  him,  yet  it  is  due 
to  justice  to  state,  that  we  have  been  oflen  pained,  and  especially  of  late,  at 
the  earnestness  with  which  he  has  pressed  t^n  us  the  subject  of  ceding  our 
lands.  Why  he  has  acted  thus  we  are  at  a  loss  to  conceive.  We  are  not 
ignorant  of  the  nature  of  the  convention  of  1802.  We  know  every  one  of 
its  promises.  If,  however,  these  are  to  be  violated,  and  the  fell  war-whoop 
should  ever  be  raised  against  us,  to  dispossess  us  of  our  lands,  we  will  gratify 
the  delegation  of  Georgia,  in  their  present  earnestness  to  see  us  removed  or 
destroyed,  by  adding  additional  fertility  to  our  land,  by  a  deposit  of  our  body 
and  our  bones ;  for  toe  care  resolved  never  to  leave  them  but  by  parting  frsm  them 
and  our  lives  together.**  Such  was  the  resolution  of  the  Cherokees  at  this 
period.  But  fif&en  years*  suflering  overcame  them,  and  they  were  compelled 
to  submit  to  a  fate  they  could  not  avert 

We  have,  in  an  earlier  page,*  stated  the  manner  in  which  the  Creeks  liad 
been  divested  of  their  country,  and  the  fetal  catastrophe  that  fell  upon  the 
heads  of  the  chiefs,  who,  against  the  will  of  the  nation,  had  bargained  it 
away.  The  most  prominent  character  in  that  work  among  the  Creeks  was 
Gen.  WiTXiAM  Mcintosh.  We  have,  in  the  same  place,  stated  the  attempt 
made  by  that  chief  to  bribe  Mr.  Ross  to  undermine  his  nation,  in  the  same 
eorrupt  manner  as  himself  had  done  in  regard  to  his  own ;  and  the  part 
enacted  by  the  Cherokees,  upon  that  occasion,  is  now  necessary  to  be  stated. 

A  meeting  of  the  legislative  coimcil  of  the  Cherokees  was  held  in  October, 
1839,  to  hear  what  the  agents  of  our  government  had  to  say  to  them,  they 
having  procured  the  meeting.  The  object,  of  course,  was  well  understooo, 
and  the  agents  urged  their  case  in  every  possible  form;  but  they  were 
answered  in  the  most  manly  manner,  that  the  nation  would  never  part  with 
another  foot  of  land.  Cren.  M'lntosh  was  present  at  this  conference,  and  with 
his  son  was  treated  with  every  kindness,  and  during  the  proceedings  were 
seated  by  the  side  of  Mr.  Ross,  as  was  customary  with  both  nations  at  their 
coimcils,  when  any  distinguished  chiefs  were  present,  to  signify  that  good 
eorrespondence  between  them  existed.  At,  or  about  this  time,  M'lntosh  ven- 
tured to  recommend  a  cession  to  some  of  the  chief  men  in  conversations , 
what  feigned  encouragement  he  met  with,  to  draw  out  hie  real  character,  is 
not  upon  our  records,  but  it  is  certain  that  a  communication  in  writing  was 

*  Of  this  Book,  CtMp.  vi.,  p.  Aft. 
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thereupon  made  to  Mr.  Ross,  wbo,  without  delay,  laid  it  before  the  councS, 
when  It  was  decided  that  it  should  be  read  in  M'Intosli's  presence.  He  was 
accordingly  called  in,  and  his  letter  was  read,*  after  which  Mr.  Roes  made  the 
iollowin^  address: 

^  My  triends :  fiye  years  haye  elapsed  since  1  haye  been  called  to  preside 
oyer  the  national  committee ;  and  your  approbation  of  my  conduct  in  toe  dis- 
charge of  my  official  duties,  is  manifested  by  tlie  succeesiye  reappointments 
which  you  haye  bestowed  on  me.  The  trust  which  you  haye  reposed  in  me 
has  been  sacredly  maintained,  and  shall  ever  be  preseryed.  A  traitor,  in  all 
nations,  is  looked  upon  in  the  darkest  color,  and  is  more  despicable  than  the 
meanest  reptile  that  crawls  upon  th^  earth.  An  honorable  and  honest  char- 
acter is  more  yaluable  than  the  filthy  lucre  of  the  whole  world.  Therefore,  1 
would  prefer  to  liye  as  poor  as  the  worm  that  inhabits  the  earth,  than  to  cain 
the  world's  wealth  and  haye  my  reputation  as  an  honest  man  tarnished  by 
the  acceptance  of  a  pecuniary  bribe,  for  self-aggrandizement  It  has  now 
become  my  painful  duty  to  inform  you  that  a  gross  contempt  is  offered  to  my 
character,  as  well  as  to  that  of  the  members  of  the  general  council.  This 
letter  which  I  hold  in  my  hand  will  speak  lor  itselfl  But,  fortunately,  the 
author  of  it  has  mistaken  our  character  and  sense  of  honor." 

This  took  place  on  the  24  October,  1823,  and  was  but  the  commencement 
of  the  denunciations  Mcintosh  was  to  receive.  As  chief  speaker  of  the  nation, 
the  duty  of  seyerely  reprimanding  the  traitor  deyolyed  on  Mi^or  Ridge.  This 
was  an  exceedingly  painful  duty  to  him,  especially  as  they  had  been  old 
fKends  and  officers  together;  had  fought  under  Jackson,  side  by  side,  at 
Taladega,  Tohopeka,  and  in  numerous  other  battles;  they  had  been  co- 
laborers  in  the  ciyil  field;  frequently  called  together  to  settle  and  adjust 
important  matters  between  their  respectiye  nations ;  and  they  were,  at  this 
time,  under  an  appointment  as  commissioners  to  run  the  boundary  line 
between  the  two  nations  But  all  these  considerations  and  circumstances 
did  not  cause  Major  Ridge  to  shrink  fix>m  his  duty.  He  said  that  wliat  he 
was  about  to  say  must  not  only  be  heard  by  the  Cherokees,  but  by  others,  far 
and  wide.  He  adyerted  to  their  acknowledged  maxims  in  reference  to  the 
duties  of  those  intrusted  with  their  goyemment,  who,  if  once  found  astray 
fh)m  their  duty,  were  neyer  again  to  be  trusted.  MTntosh,  he  said,  had  borne 
the  character  of  high  moral  rectitude  among  his  own  people,  the  Creeks,  biil 
how  stands  his  character  now ?  ^\  cast  him  behind  my  back.  He  may 
depart  in  peace.  I  here  publicly  disgrace  him.  He  now  knows  we  are  not 
to  be  bought  with  money.  We  will  not  exult  oyer  fallen  greatness.  He  may 
go  to  his  own  nation,  and  in  the  b6som  of  his  family  mourn  the  loss  of  a 
good  name.**  Such  is  the  substance  of  the  speech  of  Major  Ridge,  who  him- 
self fell  into  the  same  snare  afterwards,  and  suffered  the  same  fate,  with  the 
man  he  now  so  pointedly  and  justly  condemned. 

In  1829,  a  society  was  formed  in  New  York,  **  for  the  emigration,  preperra- 
Don,  and  improyement,  of  the  aborigines  of  Anieric^i,''  an  account  of  which 
was  transmitted  to  the  president  of  the  United  States,  then  at  the  Rip  Raps, 
in  Virginia.  The  president  replied  to  a  letter  which  accompanied  the  ac- 
count, through  Major  £aton,  in  a  yer^  (Conciliatory  and  gracious  manner. 
One  passage  is  especially  worthy  of  notice  from  its  surprismg  contrast  with 
what  was  afterwards  avowed  ^  the  same  authors,  «*  I  beg  leave  to  assure 
you,"  says  the  general,  "that  nothing  of  a  compulsory  course,  to  eflect  tlie 
removal  of  this  unfortunate  race  of  people,  lias  ever  been  thought  of  by  the 
president ;  although  it  has  been  so  asserted.^  Now,  all  the  worid  knows 
what  has  since  been  said  and  done.  In  a  sort  of  a  re})ly  which  Mr.  Benton 
made  to  Mr.  Clay  in  the  senate,  in  1835,  he  said  he  rose  not  for  the  puri)08e 
of  taking  any  part  in  the  littU  discussion,  [about  Indians,]  but  of  calling 
up  a  voice  far  more  powerful  than  his  own — that  of  Mr.  JeffermnJ*  But  as 
he  said  nothing  in  his  half  hour's  talk  that  he  attributed  to  Mr.  Jefftrson,  or 
that  Mr.  Jefferson  ever  thought  of^  except  that  good  man's  name,  it  is  fiur  to 
presume  that  that  was  the  extent  of  his  argument  We  are  prepared  to  use 
0omething  more  than  the  name  of  Jtjftnon  against  the  oppressors  of  the  In* 

*  The  mine  we  have  givon,  ante,  page  9L 
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dians,  and  we  here  offer  some  of  his  sound  and  sober  convicdons.  *T  am  of 
opinion,"  he  says  in  a  letter  to  Gen.  Knox^  of  10  August,  1791,  **  that  govern- 
ment should  firmly  maint^n  this  ground ;  that  the  Indians  have  a  nght  to 
the  occupation  of  their  lands,  independent  of  the  dates  mUiin  tohoae  diartertd 
Hmit9  ffietf  happen  to  be;  that,  until  they  cede  them  b^  treatjr,  or  other  transac- 
tion equivalent  to  a  treaty,  no  act  of  a  state  can  give  a  nght  to  such  lands ; 
that  neither  under  the  present  constitution,  nor  the  ancient  confederation,  had 
any  state,  or  persons,  a  right  to  treat  vfith  the  Indians  without  the  consent  of 
the  ffeneral  government ;  that  that  consent  has  never  been  given  to  any  treaty 
fbr  me  cession  of  the  lands  in  question ;  that  the  government  is  determined 
to  exert  aU  its  energy  for  the  patronage  and  protection  of  the  rights  of  the  huHanSj 
and  the  preservation  of  peace  between  the  United  States  and  them ;  and  that 
if  any  settlements  wre  made  on  lands  not  ceded  bv  them,  without  the  previous 
consent  of  the  United  States,  the  government  will  think  itself  bound,  not  only 
to  declare  to  the  Indians  that  such  settlements  are  xoithmd  the  axUhoritu  orpnh- 
tedion  of  (fte  United  States,  bnt  to  remove  them  also  by  the  public  forcer  Such 
was  the  ^  voice  "  CoL  Benton  said  he  was  to  ''call  up,"  to  drown  that  of  the 
fiiend  of  the  Indians.  But  ^  how  are  the  mighty  fallen ! "  The  helpless  In- 
dians have  been  forced  to  fiv  before  the  steel  <h  the  white  man  to  inhospi- 
table regions,  leaving  their  fme  fields  and  comfortable  houses  to  their  ava- 
ricious oppressors. 

But  alter  ail  that  has  happened,  all  the  wrong  that  has  been  done  the 
Indian,  all  the  wrong  that  has  been  done  to  every  countnrman  of  Jefferson, 
we  would  not  change  our  condition  with  a  subject  of  Algiers,  because  we 
have  well-funded  hopes  diat  jood  men  will  ere  lonir  stand  in  the  place 
where  justice  emanates ;  yet  it  mis  the  heart  of  the  philanthropist  with  sor- 
row, atmt  their  coming  cannot  relieve  the  Cherokee& 

The  dey  of  Algiers  holds  out  no  pretensions  to  Christians  that  they  may 
expect  justice  at  his  hands ;  but  he  says  to  thein,  **  Do  you  not  know  that  my 
people  are  a  band  of  robbers,  and  that  I  am  their  captain ?" *  A  president  of 
the  United  States  has  said  that  he  intended  no  harm  to  the  Cherokees ;  but 
what  has  he  done  ? 

it  is  painful  to  be  compelled  to  rejNroach  the  government  of  a  beloved 
country  with  acts  like  these ;  but  we  have  no  alternative,  excepting  in  "a  der- 
eliction of  duty.  We  would  gladly  have  been  spared  this  part  of  our  under- 
taking ;  but  Justice  has  claims  upon  us  now  as  strong  as  she  had  upon  eur 
foifemment,  and  we  cannot  so  dehberately  disregard  them. 


CHAPTER  XV. 

BISTORT  OP  THK  CHZR0KEB8,  COIfTINUXD. 

**  Tk&f  hav«  tak«a  th%  realm  which  oar  ancMtort  gave ; 
Thaj  have  thrown  their  chaina  o'er  the  IuihI  aod  the  wars  j 
The  foront  ia  wasted  with  sword  and  with  flame ; 
And  what  have  we  left  bat  nut  once  honored  name  ? '*— Aixtnso  Ijswis. 

We  have  seen  how  Jefferson  viewed  ^  rights  of  the  Indians,  as  gnaraii* 
tied  to  them  in  the  times  of  fVoMngton ;  and  what  have  the  Cherokees  since 
done,  that  they  are  to  forfeit  those  rights  ?  Have  thev  forfeited  them  by  adopt* 
ing  the  manners  and  customs  of  a  civilized  people  ?  or  by  fighting  their  bat- 
tles ?  That  a  president  of  this  day  should  say  to  them,  when  they  are  about 
to  be  grossly  tyrannized  over  by  a  state,  ^  tnat  he  has  no  power  to  interfere 
and  to  oppose  the  exercise  of  the  sovereignty  of  any  state,  over  or  upon  aU 
who  may  ne  within  the  limits  of  any  state ;  that,  therefore,  they  must  prepars 
themselves  to  abide  the  issue  of  such  new  reUUwns,  without  any  hope  that  he 
will  interfere  ;** — thus  did  Gen.  Jackson  speak  to  the  insulted  Cherokees,  oo 

*  See  Mr.  BUatft  Brief  Examiiiatioo,  &«.,  pace  16. 
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the  6  June,  1810.  He, at  the  same  tiine,aflBiured  them  ''that  he  lares  dieiD;n) 
ihat  he  is  their  friend ;  that  he  feels  for  them  as  a  fiither  feels  for  his  chu- 
dren."  With  whatever  truth  this  might  have  been  spoken,  we  do  not  hesitate 
to  presume  t>iat  such  was  not  the  way  the  Cherokeee  felt  ^'tbr  their  children." 
And  in  an  Address  to  the  people  of  the  United  States,  which  they  published 
on  the  17  f  dv  of  the  same  year,  they  say,  *'lt  would  be  impossible  to  describe 
the  sorrow  which  afiects  their  minds,  on  learning  that  the  chief  magistrate  of 
the  United  States  has  come  to  this  conclusion,  that  all  his  illustrious  prode- 
cessur*  had  held  intercourse  with  them  on  erroneous  principles ;  principles 
that  co'ild  not  be  sustained ;  that  they  had  made  promises  of  vital  importance 
to  them,  which  could  not  be  fidfilled — promises  made  hundreds  of  times,  in 
almost  every  conceivable  manner— often  in  the  form  of  solenm  treaties — 
sometimes  in  letters  written  by  the  chief  magistrate  with  hia  own  hand— veiy 
often  in  letters  written  by  the  secretary  of  war  under  his  direction — these, 
all  these,  are  now  discovered  to  be  upon  false  principles." 

The  Cherokees  had  now  become  capable  of  meeting  tl^  white  people  with 
the  arguments  of  reason,  and  not  with  steel ;  and  they  were  capable  of  judg- 
ing between  sincerity  and  mere  pretension.  This  was  well  portrayed  bv 
the  chief  Speckled  Snake,  in  a  speech  which  he  made  in  a  council  which 
had  been  summoned  to  hear  a  talk  from  President  Jackson  read  to  them,  ft 
was  as  follows : 

*^Broihars!  We  have  heard  the  talk  of  our  great  father ;  it  is  very  kind.  He 
■ays  he  loves  his  red  children.  Brothers!  When  the  white  man  iirst  came  to 
these  shores,  the  Muscogees  gave  him  land,  and  kindled  him  a  fire  to  make 
him  comfortable ;  and  when  the  pale  faces  of  the  south*  made  war  on  him, 
their  young  men  drew  the  tomahawk,  and  protected  his  head  from  the  scalp- 
ing knife.  But  when  the  white  man  had  warmed  himself  before  the  Indiana 
faiy  and  filled  himself  with  the  Indian's  hominy,  he  became  very  large ;  he 
stopped  not  for  the  mountain  tops,  and  his  feet  covered  the  plams  wd  the 
Taliey&  His  hands  grasped  the  eastern  and  the  western  sea.  Then  he  be- 
came our  great  &ther.  He  loved  his  red  children ;  but  said,  *  You  must  move 
a  httle  farther,  lest  I  shoidd,  by  accident  tread  on  you.'  With  one  foot  he 
pushed  the  red  num  ove^  the  Oconee,  ana  with  the  other  he  trampled  down 
the  ffraves  of  his  fathers.  But  our  great  father  still  loved  his  red  children, 
and  he  soon  made  them  another  talk.  He  said  much ;  but  it  all  meant  notb* 
ing,  but  <  move  a  little  further ;  you  are  too  near  me.'  I  have  heard  a  great 
many  talks  from  our  great  father,  and  they  all  begun  and  ended  the  same. 
Broihen!  When  he  made  us  a  talk  on  a  former  occasion,  he  said,  <  Get  a  Uule 
fiirther ;  go  beyond  the  Oconee  and  the'Oakmulgee ;  there  is  a  pleasant  coun- 
try.' He  also  said,  *  It  shaU  be  yours  forever.'  Now  he  says,  <  The  land  yoa 
live  on  is  not  yours ;  go  beyond  the  Mississippi ;  there  is  game ;  there  you 
may  remain  while  the  ffrass  crows  or  the  water  runs.'  Brothers  /  Will  not 
our  great  father  come  mere  luso  ?  He  loves  his  red  children,  and  his  tongue 
is  not  forked." 

The  doctrine  of  a  ri^t  inherent  in  the  government  of  the  United  States  to 
remove  the  Cherokees  ny  force,  is  comparatively  new.  It  was  not  thought  or 
even  dreamed  of  before  1808.  In  that  year  a  deputation  from  that  nation  was 
encouraged  to  visit  the  seat  of  government,  more  for  the  renewal  of  fneod- 
■hip  than  any  thing  else  perhi^  who,  in  a  conference  they  had  with  Presi- 
dent JejSerson,  ^  dedared  their  emxious  desire  to  engage  in  the  pursuit  of  agri- 
culture and  civilized  life,  m  the  country  they  then  occt^fded;^  but  said,  ''as  all 
their  countrymen  could  not  be  induced  to  exchange  the  hunter's  life  for  an 
agricidtural  one,  they  requested  that  their  country  might  be  divided  by  a  line 
between  the  upper  and  lower  towns,  so  as  to  include  all  the  waters  of  the 
Highwassee  River  to  the  upper  towns ;  that,  by  thus  contracting  their  socie^ 
witfiin  narrower  limits,  they  might  begin  the  establishmeni  offixd  laws  and  a 
regular  government  Those  wiping  to  le^id  the  hunter's  lire,  owing  to  the 
scarcity  of  game  in  their  country,  requested  liberty  to  ^  over  the  Mississippi, 
and  occupy  some  vacant  lands  belonging  to  the  Umted  Statea    To  these 

*  The  Spaniards  of  Florida  endeavored  to  break  up  the  English  setUeaieat  ander  Oca* 
Oglethorpe  in  Georgia. 
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proporatioDB  the  president  gave  his  enth^  and  unqualified  approbation.  No 
objtMstion  is  heard  of  a^nst  their  erecting  a  government  for  themselves,  or 
a  wbh  to  restrain  tbc^m  m  any  manner. 

Eventually,  some  four  or  five  tliousand  of  the  lower  town  Cherokees  did 
emigrate  to  Arkansas,  and  there  a  wretched  lite  many  of  them  worried  out ; 
many  fell  in  wars  with  the  Usages,  some  few  got  back  to  their  own  couDtry, 
and  sickness  swept  off  many  more.  Such  fruits  of  emigration  tended  to 
strengthen  the  upper  towns  in  their  resolution  of  cultivating  the  land ;  and 
when,  in  18^  commissioners  were  appointed  to  treat  with  them  for  their 
country,  and  for  theur  removal  west,  they  directly  refused,  and  showed  how 
much  better  off  they  were  for  continuing  in  their  ovni  nation  than  those  who 
had  emigrated.  And  here  ended  lor  some  years  all  attempts  on  the  part  of 
the  United  States  to  treat  with  them  for  a  remoi^.  The  se^  of  avarice, 
although  sown,  had  not  come  to  maturity,  but,  like  a  plant  in  an  uncongenkl 
soil,  remained  without  seeming  to  flourish  or  decay ;  yet  at  length  a  prosper- 
ous cultivator  being  fbun4  in  a  president  of  the  United  States,  its  growth  soon 
astonished  all  beholders,  and  its  branches  cast  a  deathlike  shade  over  a  pros- 
perous nation,  and  withered  it  away. 

We  have  before  remarked  upon  the  discovery  made  by  the  southern  poK- 
tieifttiB,  namely,  that  fi*om  the  time  of  Washington,  there  had  been  no  presi- 
dent (including  that  great  man)  who  knew  what  laws  and  treaties  meant: 
that  all  the  time  and  money  which  had  been  spent  in  nru&king  treaties,  haa 
been  thrown  away ;  fbr  it  was  now  discovered  that  Indians  were  only  tenants 
at  will,  and  had  no  right  on  any  lands  within  certain  state  boundaries,  any 
longer  than  the  charity  of  the  gcx>d  people  near  them  would  humanely  per- 
mit In  factj  all  these  treaties  were  now  found  out  to  be  un4xm8UhditmaL 
This  doctrine  was  finaUv  the  hinge  on  which  the  whole  business  turned. 
But  Georgia  herself  could  condescend  to  treat  with  the  Cherokees  in  ^783, 
and  obtained  from  them  a  considerable  tract  of  country.  Did  that  state  ejn- 
deactnd  then  to  acknowledge  the  Cherokees  an  independent  nation  to  get 
from  them  by  treaty  that  which  she  was  not  strong  enough  to  take  by  force  ? 
J  will  not  aver  that  it  was  sa  One  thing,  however,  there  is,  about  which 
there  can  be  no  misconception ;  the  Cherokees  were  then  powerful ;  and 
though,  in  the  war  vnth  England,  which  had  just  terminated,  they  fought 
against  us,  they  now  came  forward  and  declared  for  us ;  and  their  alliance 
was  considered  of  no  small  account,  situated  as  we  then  virere  in  relation  to 
tfie  Spaniards  in  Florida.  And,  besides,  it  must  be  considered  that  at  the 
close  of  the  revolution,  our  people  desired  peace  with  the  Cherokees  as  much 
as  thev  with  us ;  and,  in  the  language  of  Cnief  Justice  Marshall,*  **  When  the 
United  States  gave  peace,  did  they  not  also  receive  it  7  Did  the  Cherokees 
come  to  us,  to  our  seat  of  government,  to  solicitpeace ;  or  did  our  govern- 
ment send  eonmiissioners  to  them  to  ask  it  ?"  The  result,  however,  was  the 
treaty  of  Hopewell,  <^vnthin  the  Cherokee  nation,"  and  not  at  New  York,  thitt 
that  celebrated  treaty  was  made. 

The  series  of  usuipations  commenced  upon  the  Cherokees  and  other 
Indians,  has  at  lenirtn,  in  this  present  year,  1840,  reached  the  climax  of 
oppression  contemplated  by  its  originators.  That  people  had  long  viewed 
further  encroachments  upon  them  as  certain,  inasmuch  as  such  encroach- 
ments had  never  actually  ceased  from  the  day  of  their  acquaintance  vnth  the 
white  man ;  but  the  awful  thunder  which  burst  upon  them  in  our  day  had 
nerer  been  thought  of  by  the  whites,  much  less  by  themselves,  until  within  a 
few  years.  They  had,  indeed,  as  early  as  1823,  observed  a  dark  cloud  gather- 
ing in  the  northeast,  but  they  rationally  thought  that  the  extent  of  coimtry  it 
must  pass  over,  before  it  should  reach  them,  v^uld  qualify  its  rage,  and  waste 
its  deadly  effects ;  happy  for  them  had  it  proved  as  they  had  hoped,  and  as 
every  fViend  of  humanity  and  justice  had  hoped  it  would ;  but  it  came  and 
•wept  away  the  Cherokees. 

lYie  monstrous  project  of  a  removal  of  all  the  Indians  within  our  limili 
beyond  the  Mississippi,  is  not  chargeable  to  any  one  of  our  chief  magistrates, 
but  Mr.  Monroe  is  conspicuous  among  tbeno.    He  proposed  it  with  chffideoea 

•  Opinion  in  th«  case,  Worcester  vs.  the  8teUe  of  Gtnr^at  p.  14. 
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in  his  opening  message  to  congress,  on  die  7tfa  of  December,  £894 ;  umI  h&m 
let  us  observe,  that  the  suggestion  was  made  upon  the  same  mouth,  and  near!  j 
tbe  same  day  of  the  month,  that  our  fathers  came  to  these  shores;  and  on  th« 
Vth  of  January,  following,  he  strongly  recommended  the  measure.  He  wafl 
taduced  to  propose  such  a  plan,  he  said,  as  the  only  one  he  could  deriae  tt» 


relieve  the  country  from  the  difficulty  by  whicfa  its  executiye  was  surrounded, 
and  which  every  day  thickened.  Georgia  was  preesin^  with  severe  eameeU 
Bess ;  alleging  that  the  time  had  arriv^  when  tbe  Indian  title  tu  lands  withiii 
its  limits  should  be  extinguished,  and  the  new  states  were  crowding  on  all 
■des  with  undue  importunity,  that  their  clum  for  Indians'  lands  was  as  good 
•s  their  neighbors'.  The  premdent,  therefore,  like  a  bankrupt,  who,  to  get  rid 
•fa  difficult  demand  to-day,  obligates  himself  to  pay  a  greater  one  to-morrow, 
disregards  the  dictates  of  his  own  judgment  It  was  under  these  circum* 
stances  that  a  removal  was  recommended. 

But  with  this  recommendation  of  removal,  Mr.  Monroe,  although  he  speaks 
oi  fwtt^  repudiates  in  tbe  strongest  terms  its  employment  And  we  cannot 
doubt  his  suggestion  was  dictated  by  the  purest  beoevoleoce.  He  says,  ^Tb* 
eondition  of  the  aborigines  within  our  hmits,  and  especially  those  who  mg% 
within  the  limits  of  any  of  the  stales,  merits  peculiar  attention.  Experience 
has  shown,  that  unless  the  tribes  be  civilized,  they  can  never  be  incorporated 
ialo  our  system,  in  any  form  whatever.  It  has  likewise  shown,  that  in  the 
regular  augmentation  of  our  population,  with  the  extension  of  our  settle* 
sients,  their  situation  will  become  deplorable,  if  their  extinction  is  not 
■wnaoed.  Some  well-digested  plan,  which  will  rescue  them  linom  suck 
calamities,  is  due  to  their  rights,  to  the  rights  of  humanity,  and  to  the  honor 
of  the  nation.  Their  civilization  is  indispensable  to  their  safety,  and  this  can 
be  accomplished  only  by  degrees.  Difficulties  of  the  most  serious  character 
present  themselves  to  the  attainment  of  this  very  desirable  result,  on  tha 
territory  on  which  they  now  reside.  To  remove  them  from  it  Inf  f&rtty  even 
with  a  view  to  their  own  security  or  happiness,  would  be  revolting  to 
humanity,  and  utterly  unjustifiable." 

And  touching  this  matter  we  have  a  very  clear  view  of  the  opinions  of  Mr. 
Monroe,  regarding  Indian  rights,  in  another  message,  in  which  he  expresses 
himself  as  follows:  *^1  have  no  hesitation,  however,  to  declare  K  as  my 
opinion,  that  the  Indian  title  vras  not  affected  in  the  slightest  circumstance 
by  the  compact  with  Oeoiigia,  and  that  then  is  no  Migalion  on  the  Umki 
SUUoi  to  remove  (fte  Indiana  by  force.  The  express  stipulation  of  the  compact, 
that  their  title  should  be  extinguished  at  the  expense  of  the  United  Stsles, 
when  it  may  be  done  peaeeMy,  and  on  rtaoontxbU  conditions,  b  a  full  proof 
that  it  was  the  clear  and  distinct  understanding  of  both  parties  to  it,  that  the 
Indians  had  a  right  to  the  territory,  in  the  disposal  of  wnich  they  were  to  be 
regarded  as  free  agents.  An  attempt  to  remove  them  by  force  would,  in  my 
•pinion,  be  unjust  In  the  fUture  measures  to  be  adopted  in  regard  lo  the 
Indians  within  our  limits,  and,  in  consequence,  within  tne  limits  (Mf  any  state, 
#M  United  States  have  duties  to  perform,  and  a  character  to  sustain,  to  winch 
Aey  ought  not  to  be  indifTerent"  But  what  have  the  admonitions  of  all  good 
men  availed  ?  And  the  more  we  meet  with,  the  more  we  are  astonislied  at 
tho  result  of  things,  and  the  more  severely  do  we  deprecate  and  denounce 
the  advocates  of  the  course  pursued. 

The  president  evidently  had  not  thought  veiy  seriously  about  the  removal 
of  the  Indians  at  this  time,  and  knew  little  of  die  hietoi^,  or  actual  state  of 
the  Cherokees ;  they  had  dien  become  considerably  civilized,  and  instead  (^ 
decreasing,  were  increasing.  But  about  two  months  alter,  he  again  makes 
#M  Indian  subject  the  object  of  a  special  messase,  in  the  outMet  of  which  he 
holds  this  Innguage:  ''neing  deeply  impressed  with  the  opinion,  <  that  the 
removal  of  the  Lidian  tribes  from  the  lands  which  they  now  occupy  within 
the  limits  of  the  several  states  and  territories,  to  the  country  lying  wentward 
■nd  northward  tliereol^  within  our  acknowle<ltfed  boundariea,  Is  <^very  liigh 
importance  to  our  Union,  and  may  be  accom(Mished  on  condiCioiis  and  iu  ■ 
manner  to  promote  the  interest  and  happiness  of  tliose  tribes,  tiie  attentioii 
of  jrovemment  has  been  long  drawn,  with  great  solicitude,  to  the  siilifect* 

First  a  removal  is  barely  thought  about,  then  talked  about,  then  proposed^ 
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tfMM  stroogly  recommeDded ;  so  fiur  there  must  be  no  compulnkMi,  because  it 
would  be  too  btireftced  an  outrage  oo  the  commoD  sense  of  the  people ; 
because  the  ludians  will  remove  without  force;  they  can  be  bought  out 
Time  showed  that  they  could  not  be  obli^^ed  to  sell  their  country ;  Uien  thm 
project  of  extending  state  laws  over  them  is  started,  which,  though  unconsti- 
tntMMial,  can  be  enforced  in  spite  of  the  general  goremment,  to  the  incal- 
culable mischief  of  the  Indians ;  and  besides,  could  it  be  supposed  that  the 
ceneral  government  would  resist  state  laws  unto  a  drop  of  white  blood  in 
oefence  of  the  rights  qf  Indians  ?  A  preposterous  idea !  A  result  which  could 
not  be  allowed  to  h^pen  in  these  days  of  light  and  reason  in  abundance. 
While  the  executive  of  the  general  ^vemment  is  pcmdering  the  matter,  not 
only  Indians,  but  citizens  of  the  Umted  States,  among  them  as  instructor^ 
and  by  the  direction  and  under  the  authority  of  the  president  himself,  are 
seized  by  an  armed  force*  dragged  to  a  distant  region,  and  thrown  into  prison  I 
Months  pass  away,  and  the  gijvtmmieni  is  still  pondering  on  what  is  to  be  done. 
In  the  mean  time  Georgia  sends  out  an  armed  force  to  protect  the  Indians^ 
and  we  will  hear  how  this  force  performed  the  service,  as  set  forth  in  a 
memorial  to  congress  from  some  of^the  most  respectable  of  the  Cherokeetk 
in  1831. 

^  In  the  name  and  authority  of  G.  R.  Gilmar,  governor  of  Georgia,  a  hill 
was  filed  in  chancery,  in  the  superior  court  of  Hall  county,  in  July  last,  (1890,) 
against  certain  Cherokees,  praymg  for  an  injunction  to  stop  them  m>m  digging 
and  searching  for  gold  within  the  limits  of  their  own  nation ;  and  the  biU 
being  sworn  to  before  Judge  Clayton,  he  awarded  an  injunction  against  the 
parties  jiaraed  in  the  bill  as  defendants,  conunanding  them,  fortnwith,  to 
desist  from  working  on  those  mines,  under  the  penalty  of  20,000  dollars:  at 
the  same  time  and  place  there  were  unmolested  several  thousand  intruders 
from  Georgia  and  other  states,  engaged  in  robbing  the  nation  of  gold,  for 
which  the  owners  were  ordered  not  to  work  by  the  said  writ  Under  the 
authority  of  this  injunction,  the  sheriff  of  Hall  county,  with  an  armed  force, 
invaded  the  nation,  consisting  of  a  colonel,  a  captain,  and  SO  or  40  of  the 
militia  of  the  state  of  Georgia,  who  arrested  a  number  of  Cherokees  engaged 
in  digging  for  sold,  who  were  at  first  rescued  by  the  troops  of  the  United 
States,  stationed  near  the  place,  and  the  sheriff  and  his  party  themselves 
made  prisoners,  and  conducted  fifteen  miles  to  the  military  camp,  when  a 
eouncil  of  examination  was  held,  and  the  exhibition  of  their  respective 
authorities  made,  which  resulted  in  the  release  of  the  sheriflT  and  his  party, 
and  a  written  order  by  the  commanding  ofllcer  of  the  United  States  troop% 
directing  the  Cherokees  to  submit  to  the  authority  of  Georgia,  and  that  no 
fiurther  protection  could  be  extended  to  them  at  the  gold  mines,  as  he  could 
BO  longer  interfere  with  the  laws  of  Georgia,  but  would  afford  aid  in  carrying 
tbem  into  execution.  On  th^  return  of  the  sheriff  and  his  party,  they  passed 
hy  the  Cherokees  who  were  still  engaged  in  dig^g  for  gold,  and  ordered 
them  to  desist,  under  the  penalty  of  being  committed  to  jail,  and  proceeded 
to  destroy  tl)eir  to<\ls  and  machinery  for  cleaning  gold,  and  after  committing 
•ome  fhither  aggression,  they  returned.  Shortly  ^^erwardn,  the  sheriff,  wita 
a  guard  of  four  men,  and  a  process  from  the  state  of  Georgia,  arrested  threa 
Cherokees  for  disobeying  the  injunction,  while  peaceably  engaged  in  their 
labors,  and  conducted  them  to  Wadkinsville,  a  distance  of  75  miles,  before 
the  same  judge,  A.  S.  Clayton,  who  then  and  there  sentenced  them  to  pay  a 
fin#  <^  93  dollars,  costs,  and  to  stand  committed  to  prison  until  paid ;  and 
also  compelled  them  to  five  their  bond  in  the  sum  of  1,000  dollars,  for  their 
personal  appearance  before  his  next  court,  to  answer  the  charges  of  violating 
the  writ  of  ii^unction  aforesaid.  They  were  retained  in  custodv  five  day% 
then  paid  the  costs,  and  gave  the  requu^  bond.  They  appearecl  agreeably 
to  the  bonds,  and  Judge  Clayton  dismissed  them,  on  the  ground  that  die 
governor  of  Georgia  could  not  become  a  prosecutor  in  the  case.  For  theae 
unwarrantable  outrages,  committed  on  their  persons  and  property,  no  apology 
was  offered,  nor  to  this  day  has  any  of  their  money  been  refunded." 

If  there  are  any  blacker  cases  of  outrage  any  where  committed  in  a 
Christian  country,  wa  are  not  informed  of  them.  Such  would  not  be  sub- 
nlued  to  in  Tuney  or  China.    The  manner  ki  which  afibirs  were  managed 
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in  Georgia,  under  color  of  law,  it  a  disgrace  to  the  least  civilized  comtiranhy; 
Gen.  Macomb  inarciied  the  troo|)B  of*  the  Uuited  States  iDto  the  Cherokee 
country,  he  said,  to  ffuard  against  the  difficulties  which  it  was  apprehended 
would  ffrow  out  of  the  conflictinff  operations  of  the  Cherokees  and  tkg 
htwUsa  intruders  upon  the  mineral  mstnct,  and  having  fvJ{fiUed  the  inttructions 
i(f  the  government,  the  troops  were  directed  to  return  lor  the  winter  to  their 
resiiective  quarters." 

About  the  same  time  Gov.  Gilmar  wrote  to  the  secretary  of  war,  requesting 
the  withdrawal  of  the  troops,  observing  that  Georgia  could  enforce  her  own 
laws.  When  this  notice  was  received  at  Washington,  the  secretary  wrote  to 
Gilmar  that  he  had  *' just  ordered  their  witlidrawal,  b^^cause  the  object  for 
which  they  had  been  sent  was,  in  a  great  measure,  accomplished!"  Now,  if 
tibe  Cherokee  country  belonffed  to  Georgia,  it  is  difficult  to  see 'what  business 
the  general  government  had  to  send  its  troops  into  her  territory,  to  remove 
gold  diggers  or  any  other  kind  of  diggers,  whether  digging  lawfully  in  their 
''own  diggings,"  or  unlawfully  in  those  of  another  It  was  a  new  doctrine^ 
but  of  a  tenor  witli  all  the  rest,  that  the  United  States  must  enforce  tlie  laws 
of  Georgia.  That  is  to  say,  she  must  enlbrce  them  for  Georgia,  if  Georgia 
desired  it,  or  if  not,  there  would  be  no  interference  on  the  part  of  the  genera 
government 
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"Come,  Lethn,  come!  thy  tide  obliHoin  roll 
0*er  all  that  proud  complaoancy  of  aoal, 
That  generous  anlor^that  enliveniny  flame, 
Th«t  wtirmtd  mj  boaom,  when  I  heard  the  name 
or  my  once  honored  country ; — let  thy  wave, 
Dnrk  aa  Avernus,  gloomy  aa  the  frave, 
Drown  every  vestige  of  that  country's  fkme. 
Add  shade  the  light  Ui&t  bursts  upon  her  shame !  *' — Pikrpoitt. 

To  mark  the  progress  of  oppression,  we  here  note  as  follows  from  the 
Cherokee  PhcBoix,  under  date,  **jyew  Echotti,  19  February,  1831.  This  week 
we  present  to  our  readers  but  half  a  sheet  The  reason  is,  one  of  our  printen 
has  leH  us ;  and  we  expect  another,  who  is  a  white  man,  to  quit  us  very  soon, 
either  to  be  dragged  to  the  Georgia  penitentiary  for  a  term  not  less  ths^  four 
years,  or  for  his  personal  safety  to  leave  the  nation,  to  let  us  shiA  for  our- 
ielves  as  well  as  we  can.  Thus  is  the  liberty  of  the  press  guarantied  by  the 
constitution  of  Georgia.  But  we  will  not  give  up  the  ship  while  she  b  anoaL 
We  have  intelligent  youths  enough  in  the  nation,  and  we  hope  before  long  to 
make  up  our  loss.  Let  our  patrons  tbear  in  mind  that  we  are  in  the  woods, 
and,  as  is  said  by  many,  in  ti  savage  country,  where  printers  are  not  plentv ; 
and  therefore  they  must  not  expect  to  receive  the  Phoenix  regular  for  a  while, 
but  we  will  do  the  best  we  can." 

^  One  month  after,  namely,  Mareh  19,  the  PhoBnix  says,  **The  law  of  Geor- 
gia, making  it  a  high  misdemeanor  for  a  white  man  to  reside  in  the  Cherokee 
nation,  without  taking  the  oath  of  allegiance,  and  obtaining  a  permit  fh>nAhe 
governor  of  Georgia,  or  his  agent,  is  now  in  a  course  of  execution.  On  last 
Sabbath,  afler  the  usual  time  of  divine  service,  the  Georgia  guard  arrived,  and 
arrested  tliree  of  our  citizens,  viz.,  Rev.  Samuel  A.  Worcester,  Mr.  J.  F. 
Wheeler,  one  of  our  printers,  and  Mr.  Thomas  Gann,  the  two  last  being  citi- 
zens, with  Cherokee  iamilies.  Mr.  Isaac  Proctor,  assistant  missionary  at  Car- 
mel,  had  tlie  evening  before  been  taken,  and  came  with  the  guard  as  a  prb- 
oner.  On  Monday  they  were  marched  to  Etahwah,  where,  the  same  eveninf^ 
wer^  taken  the  S£ev.  John  Thompson,  and  Mr.  William  Thompson."  Upon 
tfiis  outrage  the  editor  of  the  Phoenix  meekly  remarks,  that  his  object  waa 
•ihiplv  to  give  fsjcXs,  and  not  indulge  in  any  remarks  upon  their  origin.  Wil« 
lam  Thompson  was  thrown  into  jail,  but  afterwards  discbarget^  it  beinf 
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ascertained  that  he  did  not  \ive  in  the  nation.  The  miasionaries  and  twe 
others  were  taken  before  Judge  Clayton,  on  a  writ  of  habeas  corfius,  and  lib- 
erated by  him  on  the  ground  that  they  were  «^nt8  of  the  government ;  they, 
however,  made  no  such  plea.  It  was  aptly  said  by  the  Cherokees,  that  if  the 
missionaries  were  agents  of  the  government,  the  public  might  rest  assured 
that  Gen.  Jackson  would  reform  them  out 

They  were  true  prophets ;  for  it  seems  that  Mr.  Worcester,  being  postmas- 
ter at  New  Elchota,  was  an  agent  of  government,  and  vras  discharged  to  make 
room  for  a  more  certain  process  agamst  him.  The  next  thing  to  be  done  was 
to  drive  him  from  the  post  office,  which  Mr.  Barnr  did  without  delay,  and  put 
another  in  his  place,  who,  besides  performing  his  duty  of  postmaster,  per- 
formed another,  of  more  profit  to  himself^  pro&bly,  of  selling  liquors  to  the 
Indians,  in  violation  of  the  laws  of  the  United  States,  as  well  as  those  of  the 
Cherokees. 

We  will  produce  another  short  narrative,  exhibiting  the  progress  of  crime 
and  oppression  against  the  Cherokee  nation,  before  passing  to  other  details. 
It  is  contained  in  a  letter  from  John  Ridge  to  Eiias  Bouduiot,  and  is  in  these 
words:  "The  Georgia  guard,  under  CoL  Nelson,  are  now  here  [at  Oug^logy] 
with  four  prisoners,  Mr.  Elliott  and  Mr.  Dennis,  white  men,  citizens  of  Uus 
nation  by  marriage,  and  the  Rev.  Mr.  Trott,  also  a  white  man,  who  are 
charged  with  a  violation  of  the  Georgia  laws,  in  living  in  this  nation  by  its 
allowance  and  law&  The  other  is  Mr.  John  West,  a  ^oung  gentleman,  a 
Cherokee,  who  is  charged  with  the  high  crime  of  usinff  msolent  language  to 
the  guard.  These  four  I  saw  ladt  niffht  under  ffuard,  wjdned  together  mpcturi^ 
and  fastened  together  with  locks.  IV&.  David  Wnn,  a  member  of  the  Cnero- 
kee  senate,  and  Thomas  Woodward,  are  also  arrested,  but  not  chained,  who 
are  not  allowed  to  know  the  reason  of  their  arrest  until  they  arrive  at  head 
quarters,  70  or  80  miles  from  their  homes.  The  guard  are  still  in  pursuit  of 
other  men.  Thev  have  a  wagon  along,  in  which  mey  have  a  drum,  on  which 
they  beat,  and  a  me,  to  make  martial  music** 

The  above  was  under  date  of  June  1.  On  the  21  May,  some  of  the  prin- 
cipal Cherokee  citizens  assembled  at  New  Echota,  and  issued  an  appeal  to 
the  people  of  the  United  States,  which,  though  claiming  nothing  but  justice, 
and  asking  for  protection,  time  passed  away,  and  none  were  found  to  step 
forward  to  relieve  them.  We  have  a  heavy  debt  to  pav,  at  some  time  and  in 
some  manner,  which  will,  it  is  feared,  be  more  difficult  to  discharge,  than  it 
would  have  been  to  have  supported  the  Cherokees  against  an  insignificant 
rabble  of  self-constituted,  inflated  contemners  of  law  and  justice. 

In  18*26,  Georgia  sent  on  commissioners  to  make  a  topographical  survey 
through  the  Cherokee  nation.  C.  R,  Hides  was  then  principal  chie^  who 
forbi£  the  proceeding  in  a  friendly  letter  to  Mr.  W.  Lumpkin,  under  whom 
the  survey  was  to  be  prosecuted.  No  attention  being  paid  to  this  notice,  Mr. 
Hicks  sent  his  son  with  two  other  Indians  to  remonstrate  with  the  surveyor 
in  more  pointed  terms.  He  was  told,  that  unless  he  desisted,  his  instruments 
should  bo  taken  from  him.  Not  thinking  it  proper  to  incur  further  displeas- 
ure, he  accordingly  desisted  for  that  time.  It  was  against  the  express  will  of 
the  Cherokee  council  that  any  survey  should  be  undertaken  witiiout  an  order 
firom  the  secretary  of  war,  because  no  state  has  any  authority  to  go  upon  the 
lands  of  the  Indians  for  any  such  purpose.;  and  even  the  United  States  never 
take  such  liberty  without  a  grant  from  them. 

Affairs  progressed,  without  much  of  interest  until  the  next  year.  Mean- 
while Georgia  had  been  informed  that  she  was  transcending  her  powers,  and 
that  she  would  not  be  tolerated  by  the  United  States  in  her  encroachments 
upon  the  Indians.  Whereupon,  Gov.  Troup,  not  finding  any  object  whereon 
to  use  his  sword,  if  he  had  had  one,  seized  that  ^  mighty  instrument  of  little 
men,**  his  pen ;  and  had  we  not  known  that  steam  is  harmless  when  there  is 
nothing  to  confine  it,  we  should  have  apprehended  **an  awful  explosion." 
Take,  as  a  specimen,  what  he  says  to  the  Hon.  James  Barbour,  secretary  at 
war :  **  Sir,  you  are  sufficiently  explicit  as  to  the  means  by  which  you  propose 
to  carry  your  resolution  into  enect  Thus  the  military  character  of^  the 
menace  is  established,  and  I  am  only  at  libertv  to  ^ive  to  it  the  defiance 
which  it  merits.    From  the  first  decisive  act  of  hostihty,  you  will  be  consid* 
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wed  and  treated  as  a  pidillc  enemy;  and  with  the  less  repugnance,  bcioiiw 
you,  to  whofri  we  mignt  coustitutionally  have  appealed  lor  our  own  defence 
agamst  inva^ioD,  are  vourselvea  invaders ;  and  what  is  more,  the  vnbhmhing 
mUes  qf  tkt  sanagt*^  whose  cause  you  have  adopted." 

Vapor  is  soon  dissolved  in  air,  and  words  from  a  southern  furnace  amount 
to  no  more  in  this  case  than  echoes  from  an  iceberg.  In  1828,  a  loug  re* 
port  was  made  bv  a  committee  of  the  house  of  representatives  of  Georgia, 
seconded  by  smnu^*  resolutions  of  a  character  with  Ibnuer  uroceedinga.  It 
was  resolved,  that  masmuch  as  the  United  States  had  failea  to  procure  the 
Cherokee  lauds  "  as  early,"  and  upon  as  **  reasonable  terms,"  as  it  might  have 
done,  they  had  thereby  **  palpably  violaUd  their  contract  wUh  Georgia^  and  aie 
BOW  bound,  at  all  hazards,  and  without  regard  to  tenns,  to  procure  said  lands 
fi>r  the  use  of  Georgia ;  that  all  said  lan(&  belong  to  her  absolutely,  and  that 
the  Indians  are  tenants  at  her  will"    This,  the  committee  said,  was  their  Uu^ 

The  administration  of  Mr.  Adams  being  at  an  end,  Georgia  had  no  longer 
any  thing  to  fear,  but  practised  its  abuses  with  singular  impuDity.  Parties 
firotn  that  state  would  go  over  the  Cherokee  line,  steal  and  drive  off  their 
stock;  and  the  Indians  had  not  the  least  remedy  left  Some  despairingly 
said,  *<If  they  could  get  no  redress,  they  could  ^ed  deeply  the  it^ustict  donm 
ttem." 

Had  the  upright  and  consummate  statesman,  Jomi  Quinct  Adams,  beea 
ooutinued  in  the  presidential  chair,  the  fate  of  the  Cherokees  would  have 
been  different ;  at  least,  so  long  as  his  sage  counsel  had  been  followed,  they 
would  have  been  secure  in  their  rights.  In  his  message  to  oon^ss  on  the 
5  February,  1827,  he  said,  **  It  is  my  duty  to  say,  that  if  the  legislative  and 
executive  authorities  of  the  state  of  Georgia  should  persevere  in  acts  of  en- 
croachment upon  the  territory,  secured  by  a  solemn  treaty  to  the  Indians,  and 
the  laws  of  the  Union  remain  unaltered,  a  superadded  obligation,  even  higher 
than  that  of  human  authority,  wiU  compel  the  executive  of  the  United  States 
to  enforce  the  laws,  and  fulhl  the  duties  of  the  nation,  by  all  the  force  com- 
mitted for  that  purpose  to  his  charge."  It  was  to  such  decisive  language,  held 
by  the  head  of  the  government,  that  the  Cherokees  owed  what  little  quiet 
they  had,  until  1829,  when  a  new  interpretation  given  to  our  laws  changed 
<Mrder  into  anarchy. 

On  the  15  September,  1831,  eleven  persons  were  brought  to  trial  at  Law 
renceville,  for  the  cri$ne  of  living  in  the  Cherokee  nation,  without  taking  an 
oath  to  obey  the  laws  of  Georgia,  ^hey  were  all  brought  in  guilty  by  a  jury, 
after  being  out  fifteen  minutes.  Nine  of  the  convicts  were  pardoned,  on  ^v- 
ing  assurances  that  thev  would  not  offend  again.  The  t^'o  mis£ionane& 
Hu)rcester  and  Butler,  having,  as  they  averrea,  committed  no  crime,  would 
accept  no  pardon,  and  were  according]}'  taken  to  the  penitentiary.  The  gov- 
ernor (Gilmar)  of  Georgia,  dreading  me  expression  of  public  opinion,  \vhs  in 
hopes  to  have  got  rid  of  the  missionaries  at  a  cliea)>er  rate  tlian  was  now 
promised,  writes  to  the  inspectors  of  the  prison,  requesting  that  they  would 
**  converse  with  each  convict  alone,  and  ascertain  from  thein  whether  they 
are  disposed  to  promise  not  again  to  oflfend  tlie  laws,  if  tliey  sliould  be  par- 
doned." But  this  overture  amounted  to  nothing,  for  tliey  were  determined 
in  their  course,  and  went  accordingly  to  **hard  labor"  among  felons!  Prison 
clothes  were  put  on  them,  bearing  about  their  waists  tlie  initials  of  their 
names  in  large  red  letters. 

In  November  following,  Georgia  was  cited  to  appear  before  the  supreme 
court  of  the  United  States,  to  show  cause  why  the  Judgment  of  one  of  her  courts 
should  not  be  set  aside  in  the  case  of  Messrs.  Butler  and  Worcester.  Geor 
gia,  through  her  executive,  raised  the  cry  of  state  rights,  and  said  that  any  at- 
tempt of  the  United  States  to  interfere  with  her  criminal  jurisdiction,  would 
dutUenge  the  mod  determined  resistance,  and,  if  persisted  in,  would  inevital)ly 
imnQmatt  the  Union,  When  the  case  came  on,  there  was  no  appearance  on 
the  part  of  Georgia ;  thus  showing  its  contempt  for  tliat  tribunal.  And  when 
it  was  decided  mat  that  state  h^  no  right  to  imprison  any  persons  on  the 
0x>und  assumed,  and  a  mandamus  was  served  on  the  court  which  had  tried 
lie  Inissionaries,  for  a  habeas  corpus,  it  was  refused,  and  the  trmnHami^ 
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disregarded.  Thus  stood  matters  in  March,  1833^  and  nothing  was  expected 
to  be  done  in  &vor  of  the  prisoners  for  a  year  to  come,  owing  to  the  delays 
consequent  upon  law  proceedings.  And  here  we  will  ren^ark,  that  laws  are 
excellent  when  they  suit  the  views  of  avaricious  men,  but  when  they  thwart 
their  base  propeiisiiies,  they  are  exceedingly  oppressive.  In  the  time  of  Mr. 
Jefiersou's  administration,  Pennsylvania  attempted  to  resist  a  mandate  of  the 
supreme  court,  but  in  due  time  wisely  yielded  to  her  duty ;  and  be  it  remem- 
bered, that  Georgia  was  amon^  the  foremost  to  declare  that  Pennsylvania 
should  be  coerced  into  submission. 

In  September,  1830,  a  detachment  of  United  States  troops  agun  scoured 
the  gold  mine  counti-y.  At  the  upper  mines  they  arrested  upwards  of  one 
hundred  persons,  wliites  and  Cherokees.  The  latter,  after  bemg  kept  under 
guard  one  night,  were  dismissed  with  the  peremptory  injunction,  not  to  d^g 
OMf  mart.  Hence  it  follows,  that  if  the  Cherokees  had  potatoes  in  the  ground, 
they  had  no  right  to  dig  them  up,  neither  had  they  any  right  to  plant  tlieni. 
In  short,  Georgia  having  carried  her  injustice  as  far  as  she  could,  the  United 
States  steps  in  and  lends  her  a  hand  in  extending  it!  , 

About  the  time  of  this  military  expedition,  the  principal  men  of  Agnohee 
district  met  in  council,  and,  in  an  affectionate  and  feeling  manner,  thanked 
all  those  citizens  of  the  United  States  who  had  in  any  way  come  forward  and 
raised  their  voices  against  their  oppressors.  They,  at  the  same  time,  issued 
an  address  to  us,  which  would  do  honor  to  the  head  or  heart  of  any  philan- 
thropist that  ever  flourished  upon  the  proudest  page  of  history.  And  we 
doubt  if  there  exists  that  nation  under  the  sun,  even  m  this  enlightened  age, 
which  would  have  suffered  as  the  Cherokees  have  done,  without  taking 
revenge  on  their  inhuman  oppressors.  To  what  then  are  we  to  attribute 
their  noble  and  philosophic  forbearance:  to  their  civilization  or  degradation? 

As  matters  now  stood,  it  seemed  that  serious  difficulty  nmst  ensue  between 
the  United  States  and  Georgia,  if  swaggering  and  high-souriding  words  had 
any  meaning,  when  proceeding  from  governors,  ex-governors,  and  others, 
h\^u  til  ottice  in  that  state.  But  while  the  decision  of  the  supreme  court  wa« 
sleeping,  Creorgia  was  sweeping  onward  in  full  triumph ;  she  parcelled  out 
the  Cherokee  country,  and  drove  the  honest  owners  out  of  doors,  put  her 
own  citizens  in  their  places  from  one  comer  to  the  other  of  their  country; 
every  white  man  who  had  moral  coura^  enough  to  question  these  nefarious 
proceedings,  was  obliged,  at  the  snme  time,  to  exercise  discreuon  enough  to 
keep  himself  at  a  safe  distance  from  penitentiary  jurisdiction. 

Hence,  in  about  a  year  fh>m  the  time  the  missionaries  were  thrown  into 
prison,  Oeorffia  had  got  full  and  undisturbed  possession  of  all  the  country  in 
question,  and  had  nothing  to  fear  from  missionary  or  any  other  influence.  It 
was  therefore  concluded  that  a  sort  of  a  drawn  game  might  be  plaved  with 
the  supreme  court;  thinking,  probably,  that  it  was  not  worth  while  to  try 
their  stren|^h  with  it  at  this  time,  for  if  they  should,  it  might  establish  a  pre- 
cedent which  would  prevent  a  profitable  use  of  the  same  farce  hereaher, 
when  it  might  be  convenient  for  them  to  usurp  other  powers. 

It  seemed  now  understood,  that  if  Georgia  would  liberate  the  missionaries, 
they  would  not  urge  their  suit  any  further  against  her;  and  accordingly.  Got. 
Lumpkin,  in  a  very  gracious  manner,  proclaimed,  on  the  14th  of  January^ 
1833,  that  *^  whereas  the  prisoners  had  signified  to  him  that  they  had  in- 
structed their  counsel  to  prosecute  tlieir  suit  no  further,  and  should  therefore 
'  leave  the  oucstion  of  their  continuance  in  confinement  to  the  mafrnanimity  of  tht 
slate ;^  and  taking  into  view  the  triumphcuU  ground  which  the  state  finally 
occupies  in  relati'n  to  this  subject  in  the  eyes  of  the  nation,  as  has  beeJ^ 
sufficiently  attested  through  various  channels,  especially  in  the  recent  over^ 
whelming  reiteetion  of  President  Jaxkaon,  the  known  defender  of  the  rights 
of  the  state  throughout  this  controversy ;  and  above  all,  the  m AeNA5iMiTT  of 
Georgia  beinsr  app  aled  to,  know  ye,  that  I  have  thought  pniper  to  remit  the 
further  execution  of  their  sentence,  and  that  they  be  forthwith  discharged." 
Thus  nearly  a  year  had  passed  since  the  supreme  court  had  decided  tluu  the 
sets  of  Georgia  were  a  violation  of  the  laws  of  the  land.* 

*  The  deei^ion  wyg  made  by  Judg«  MarihaU  on  the  3d  March,  1832. 
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No  reflections  will  ever  be  required  upon  this  afl^  from  the  historian,  as 
they  will  naturally  suggest  themselves  to  the  mind  of  every  reader,  who  hai 
only  to  consider,  that  argument  had  very  little  to  do  where  Andrew  Jackson 
was  concerned. 

In  the  memorial  which  the  chiefii  of  the  Cherokee  nation  submitted  to 
congress  on  the  3d  of  March,  1839,  are  remarks  and  reasonings  so  pertinent 
and  coffent,  that  it  is  surprising  to  us  how  it  could  have  b*  en  disregarded  by 
honoi-able  men.  Among  other  things  noticed,  they  remark  that,  **  It  is  with 
no  little  surprise  that  we  have  seen,  in  a  document  printed  for  the  use  of 
congress,  connected  with  the  subject  of  Indian  emigration,  the  following 
sentiments:  *from  the  ascertained  feelings  of  the  chiefs  of  the  southern 
Indians,  there  is  a  fixed  purpose,  by  threats  or  otherwise,  to  keep  their  people 
from  emigrating'  And,  'there  is  no  doubt  but  these  people  fear  tbt^ir  chiefs^ 
and  on  that  account  keep  back.*"  These  insinuations,  the  memorialists  aay, 
if  meant  for  them,  are  the  production  of  culpable  ignorance  or  wilful  false- 
hood. The  idea  that  their  people  are  overawed  and  in  fear  of  their  chiefs, 
is  as  ridieulous  as  it  would  be  to  suppose  the  people  of  the  United  Stat  s  are 
afraid  of  their  representatives.  *'The  great  Washington,"  they  continue, 
''advised  a  plan  and  afforded  aid  for  the  general  improvement  of  our  nation. 
President  Jefier^on  followed  the  noble  example,  and  in  concluding  an  address 
to  a  delegation,  he  said,  '  I  sincerely  wish  you  may  succeed  in  your  InudaUe 
endeavors  to  save  the  remnant  of  your  nation,  by  adopting  industrious  occu- 
pations and  a  government  of  re^lnr  law.  In  this  you  may  always  rely  on  tkt 
eounad  and  astStance  of  the  Untied  States,*^  But  of*^what  avail  have  been  the 
detennination  of  Washington  and  the  earnest  desire  of  Jefferson  ? 

The  ^  Book  of  the  Troubles  and  Miseries  of  the  emigrating  Indians,"  has 
not  been  published.  Hundreds  have  been  swept  off  l>y  sickness  on  their 
rugged  road ;  old  and  infirm  persons  have  fallen  under  the  fatigues  and  hard- 
ships of  their  journey ;  hundreds  have  been  buried  beneath  the  waves  of  the 
Mississippi  in  one  awful  catastrophe;*  wives  left  husbands  on  the  wav,  never 
more  to  join  them ;  mothers  are  hurried  from  the  graves  of  their  cbildreiL 
Mrs.  Ross,  wife  of  the  great  chief  of  that  name,  languished  and  died  before 
reaching  the  unknown  land  to  which  she  was  bound;  but  I  cannot  go  inta 
these  particulars. 

On  the  19th  of  July,  1832,  a  fast  was  observed  in  the  Cherokee  natioOi 
Presiflent  Ross,  in  his  proclamation  recomrr>ending  it,  observes,  that  *^  whereas 
the  crisis  in  the  affan-s  of  the  nation  exhibits  the  day  of  tribulation  and 
sorrow,  and  the  time  appears  to  be  fast  hastening  when  the  dt  stiny  of  this 
people  must  be  sealed ;  whether  it  has  been  directed  by  the  wonted  cfepravity 
and  wickedness  of  man,  or  by  the  unsearchable  and  mvsterious  will  of  an 
all-wise  being,  it  equally  becomes  us,  as  a  rational  and  Christian  community, 
hiunbly  to  bow  in  humiliation,"  &c  This  is  produced  as  an  ever-standing 
memorial  for  all  such  as  may  desire  to  contrast  the  actions  of  the  bidians 
with  those  of  Georgia ;  that  they  may  be  able  to  judge  which  best  deserved 
the  name  of  a  ChrtHtan  community. 

Thus,  in  the  year  1832,  the  Cherokees  gave  up  nil  hope  of  receiving  justica 
at  the  hands  of  our  government,  and  we  see  in  the  Phoenix  of  June,  among 
others,  these  observations :  **  The  gigantic  silver  pipe  which  George  Wasln 
in^on  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  Cherokees,  as  a  memorial  of  his  warm  and 
abiding  friendship,  has  ceased  to  reciprocate;  it  lies  in  a  corner  of  the  ex- 
ecutive chamber,  cold,  like  its  author,  to  rise  no  more."  And  in  tbe  same 
paragraph  they  refer  to  the  value  of  the  gold  mines,  as  follows : 

^  The  value  of  tite  Cherokee  nation  can  hardly  be  set  down  in  figures.  It 
is  worth  more  than  one  hundred  millions  of  dollars.  Let  us  estimate.  From 
Frogtown,  near  the  source  of  the  Chestatee,  commences  the  gold  region,  and 
is  termed  the  limit  of  Georgia.  From  this  point  almost  one  hundred  miles 
on  a  straight  line  south,  or  towards  the  western  comer  of  Carroll  county,  it 

*  On  the  31st  of  Ojctoher,  1837,  as  the  steamboat  Moomouth,  with  600  emigrating  Indians, 
was  asceiidiDg  the  Mississippi,  it  was  ruD  into  by  another  vessel,  and  31 1  of  ib<Me  uitoabk 
creatures  drowned !  That  such  a  number  should  have  been  crowded  into  one  boat  is  incred- 
ible, and  we  are  informed  that  the  boat  was  an  cAd,  condeipned  vessel.  It  was  probably  hiratf 
cheap  by  the  contractors  for  removing  Ittdians ! 
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one  contkitied  bed  of  gold.  The  width  of  this  region  is  not  vet  known,  but 
at  the  southern  part  it  is  something  like  thirty  miles  broacL  Millions  of 
dollars'  worth  of  gold  have  been  taken  here  by  thousands  of  intruders." 

Let  the  oppressors  of  the  Cherokees  look  well  to  their  motives  of  action. 
Are  they  ignorant  of  the  acts  of  the  Spaniards  in  the  south  ?  or  are  they 
acting  upon  the  same  principles?  If  the  respective  cases  be  analyzed,  the 
excuse  for  Georgia  is  not  half  as  good  as  for  the  wholesale  murderers  of  the 
Mexicans  and  Peruvians;  ^r  there  cannot  be  so  strong  a  motive  to  action  as 
when  the  agent  Is  acfinff  under  the  firm  conviction  tlmt  he  is  executing  the 
ymW  of  God.  It  was  a  dark  and  superstitious  age  when  South  America  was 
desolated.  The  Indians  of  that  country  were  in  the  very  depths  of  a  bloody 
superstition ;  inhumanly  sacrificing  thousands  a  yenr  of  their  innocent  country- 
men in  rheir  religious  performances,  and  with  a  cruelty  that  cannot  be  ima- 
gined ;  lor  it  required  ages  to  find  out  the  various  refined  noodes  in  which  to 
practise  their  diabolical  executions.  They  even  shocked  the  Spaniards,  who, 
to  put  an  end  to  them,  thought  themselves  justified  in  destroying  those  who 
practised  them.  Gold  was,  at  first,  a  secondary  consideration.  What  has 
Georgia  to  plead  at  the  bar  of  future  history  but  <^  sold  ?  "  With  unprincipled 
men  what  will  its  cornipting  influence  not  do  ?    What  has  ii  done  to  Spain  ? 

The  poor  Cherokees  nave  said,  ^  Georgia,  beware  of  the  pits  thine  avarice 
has  made;"  echo  has  reverberated  it  from  every  hill,  and  children  yet  unborn 
will  hear  it  from  tht^ir  cradles  to  their  ^fraves.  To  all  whom  these  facts  shall 
come,  a  voice  will  speak  which  cannot  be  misunderstood.  No  traveller  sliall 
thread  the  fertile  vallevs  of  the  ancient  Cheroke  s  without  feeliuff  deep 
emotions  of  sorrow  in  his  breast,  that  he  had  not  lived  at  a  time  wlien  he 
could  have  rendered  that  oppressed  people  assistance.  As  a  people,  we  have 
not  done  our  duty  to  those  Indians.  Why  did  we  not  rise  to  a  man,  and 
cause  justice  to  be  done  them  ?\  Where  is  the  honest  man  who  is  not  now 
sorry  that  ke  had  not  done  it  ?  And  does  be  not  say  he  tP(nUd  do  it,  were  a 
like  case  to  arise  again  ? 

To  the  **  Cherokee  Phoenix,"  the  first  newspaper  ever  published  by  Indians, 
we  have  been  considerably  indebted  for  many  valuable  it>  ms  of  intelligence 
in  this  part  of  our  work ;  and  we  again  notice  it  for  th**  last  time,  in  all  prob- 
ability; forasmuch  as  Georgia  has  laid  her  lawless  hand  upon  it,  we  can 
expect  no  other.  In  Octol^r,  1835,  the  Georgia  guard  took  possession  of 
that  newspaper  establishtpent,  and  its  further  issue  stopped,  unless  it  would 
npfaold  the  course  of  Geoma  against  the  IndiaiiH. 

At  this  time  Mr.  John  Ross  lived  in  Tennessee,  and  was  recognized  as  a 
citizen  of  that  state.  But  for  some  cause  or  other,  that  **  guard,"  of  infamous 
Dnemory,  then  under  the  c^immand  of  one  Capt.  Bishop,  proceeded  to  the 
residence  of  Mr.  Ross  on  the  7th  of  November,  made  pnsoner  of  him,  seized 
upon  all  his  papers  and  records  of  the  nation,  and  marched  him  into  Georgia. 
Mr.  John  H.  Paine,  of  New  York,  happening  to  be  then  at  the  residence  of 
Mr.  Roes,  was  treated  in  like  manner.  He  had  been  engaged  in  the  landable 
pursuit  of  material  for  an  historical  work  on  the  Indians,  and  had  many 
papers  containing  memoranda  for  that  object,  of  great  value  to  himself,  but 
of  none  whatever  to  others;  these  were  also  seized.  These  individuals 
howver,  were  not  long  detained,  but  they  got  no  redress  for  the  injury  and 
insult,  that  has  ever  come  to  my  knowledge.  Where  the  **  magnanimity  "  of 
Georgia  was  now,  which  was  so  prominent  in  the  case  of  the  missionaries^ 
we  leave  to  the  determination  of  others. 

What,  then,  are  the  first  fniits  of  this  expatriation  of  the  Cherokees? 
Deadly  feuds  among  them,  executinns  and  murders.  These  have  but  begun, 
and  how  or  where  ihey  will  end,  are  events  hidden  in  the  future.  It  is  well 
known  that  the  principal  men  who  sold  their  country.  Major  Ridgty  his  son, 
John  Rid^  Elias  Boudinot,*  and  others,  have  been  executed  in  pursuance 
of  the  laws  of  the  Cherokees,  for  their  wickedness  in  violating  the  most  vital 
of  their  rights  and  their  constitution.  Who  could  have  expected  any  thine 
different  n'om  those  Indians  ?    They  had  been  induced  to  form  a  code  of 

*  He,  it  is  believed^  it  the  tame  who  wat  educated  at  the  MittHMiary  tcbool  at  Cornwall,  ia 
Conoectieuty  and  who,  about  18S5,  married  a  white  lady,  Haniet  R.  (lold,  of  that  viUagAi 
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kwi  many  jean  aco  by  Washinffton  and  JefiemHi,  and  to  ISire  onder  tiM 
eperatioii  of  thoM  lawa  until,  in  1890,  th^  were  forced  to  abandon  tbem  bff 
the  interference  of  Georfia. 

It  bad  been  an  old  standing  law  among  the  Cherokeea,  aa  well  as  among 
the  Creelas  **  that  if  any  persons  or  person  should  sell  any  lands  by  treaty, 
without  the  authority  of  the  nation,  the^  should  be  punished  with  death." 
In  1839,  this  law  was  brought  up  in  their  legislature,  and  confirmed  as  tha 
law  of  the  land.  John  Ridge  himself  brought  it  forward,  and  Elias  Boudtnot, 
editor  of  the  Cherokee  Phoenix,  pubBsb^  it  It  was  a  law  before  lettere 
were  known  among  the  Cherokees,  and  was  first  printed,  we  believe,  in  1829. 

Having  seen  the  Cherokees  driren  beyond  the  Missisrippi,  if  we  would 
pursue  Uieir  history  we  must  follow  them  into  that  region ;  but  at  best  we 
can  know  but  little  about  their  afiairs  now,  the  intercoivse  between  tbem 
and  intelligent  white  men  having,  fix>m  their  remote  situation,  become  unfile- 
quant  Towards  the  close  of  the  year  1838  the  business  of  emigration  was 
completed,  and  this  was  no  sooner  effected  but  the  white  inhabitants  border- 
ing on  Arkansas  began  to  express  great  alarm,  believing  the  Indians  wera 
making  preparations  to  spread  destruction  among  tbem.  But  their  foars 
were  without  any  foun<lation ;  the  Cherokees  having  found  enough  to  do  for 
■everal  months  to  prepare  shelters  for  thenibelves  and  fiunilies.  Yet  amidst 
'their  busy  preparations  of  this  sort,  to  pacify  their  white  neirhbors,  they  con- 
vened the  nation  in  a  great  council,  in  which  it  was  solemnly  protested  that 
all  reports  which  hn#i  been  circulated  of  their  hostile  intentions  towards  the 
whites  were  without  foundation,  and  utterly  fiilse. 

The  next  matter  of  moment  took  place  in  June  of  last  year,  1899L  This 
was  no  less  than  the  murder  of  the  principal  men  of  the  Ridbre,  or  treaty 

Eartv.  Of  the  parties  into  which  the  Cherokees  were  divided  an  account 
as  been  given.  It  appears  that  fix)m  the  time  the  Ridgc«,  father  and  son, 
and  their  followers  executed  the  treaty  of  New  Echota  with  Schermerfaom, 
their  lives  were  forfeited  in  the  minds  of  a  certain  part  of  the  nation,  and 
they  only  waited  a  favorable  time  to  put  their  resolution  in  execution.  It  is 
not  oiir  intention  to  justify  the  executions  of  which  we  are  now  to  give  a 
narration,  for  be  it  remembered,  that  we  protest  against  taking  human  lifo 
under  any  circumstances  whatever,  and  firmly  believe  that  a  community  is 
▼astly  more  injured  liian  benefited  by  the  practice  of  that  law  of  retaliating 
murder  with  murder. 

It  is  matter  of  historical  record,  that  the  Ridges,  Boudinot,  Bell,  Rogers^ 
and  others,  who  signed  the  treaty  of  December,  1835,  very  suddenly  changed 
their  minds  in  respect  to  the  policy  of  removal.  They  were  as  forward  as 
Mr.  Ross,  or  any  of  that  party,  in  protestinff  against  the  acts  of  Geoi^pa,  and 
as  much  opposed  to  making  any  treaty  of  sale  of  their  country,  up  to  the 
time  of  a  certain  mission  of  Schermerhom,  as  any  of  the  nation.  Therefore 
it  is  not  stratige^hat  the  Ross  party  were  surprised  at  their  suddenly  coming 
our  and  advocating  an  opposite  course.  They  were  immediately  accused  of 
bribery  and  corruption,  and  whether  true  or  not,  the  party  that  remained 
firm,  believed  tbem  guilty ;  and  the  most  we  can  say  concerning  their  con- 
duct is,  there  were  strong  grounds  of  suspicion  against  them. 

Our  information  of  the  massacre  of  Ridge  and  others  is  very  indirect, 
though  circumstantial,  and  is  as  follows :  When  it  became  known  to  Ross 
that  the  lives  of  certain  chiefs  were  to  be  taken,  he  used  all  the  means  at  his 
command  to  prevent  it  But  a  party  collected,  and  on  Saturday,  the  22d  of 
June,  the  executioners,  to  the  number  of  about  forty,  wetit  to  the  bouse  of 
John  Ridge  early  in  the  morning,  before  he  was  up,  and  took  him  fivm  his 
bed,  and  murdered  him  in  a  manner  too  sava^  to  relate;  treating  his  lifoless 
body  with  all  the  indignity  of  ancient  barbarians.  They  next  proceeded  in 
pursuit  of  Major  Ridge,  his  father,  who  had  the  day  before  set  out  to  visit 
some  friends  in  Van  Buren,  Arkansas.  He  was  overtaken  near  the  foot  of 
Boston  Mountain,  about  35  miles  fit>m  his  place  of  destination,  and  there  shot 
Srom  his  horse,  and  died  ifithout  hardlv  knowing  why  he  had  been  tbua 
aava^ly  dealt  with.  Thus  fell  Major  R\affe  in  the  sixty-fifth  year  of  his  age^ 
and  his  son  at  the  age  of  thirty-seven.  Of  the  circumstances  of  the  death 
of  Boudinot,  CoL  Bell,  and  two  or  three  others,  we  are  not  informed. 
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MajcM*  Ridg«  ODce  execBted  a  chief  for  an  act  of  much  more  doubtfi]] 
rtroeity  than  that  for  which  he  now  fell.  In  1806,  the  noted  orator  Doublk- 
HEA.D  was  charged,  with  others,  with  the  important  business  of  making  a 
treaty,  at  Teliico,  with  the  United  States,  for  a  tract  of  land  to  accommodate 
the  seat  uf  government  of  Tennessee,  and  for  *^  the  first  island  in  the  Ten- 
nessee, above  the  mouth  of  Clinch.'*  In  this  business,  Chuquacuttague,  or 
Doubleht^d,  was.chai^ged  Mrith  bribery;  yet  nothing  was  done  about  it  by 
the  nation,  and  he  went  unpunished;  but  in  1817  he  was  again  guiltv,  and 
was  followed  by  Major  Ridge  -and  others,  and  in  the  tavern  of  one  M'lntoehy 
in  tbe  evening,  was  fallen  upon  and  shot  by  the  hand  of  Ridf^e.  He  escaped 
with  a  desperate  wound,  and  was  for  a  short  time  secreted  m  a  neighboring 
dwelling,  but  his  pursuers  found  him,  and  an  Indian  namt^d  Saunders,  one  of 
Ridge's  company,  sunk  his  tomahawk  into  his  head,  which  finished  the  exe- 
cution. This  wns  near  the  agency  in  Calhoun.  Doublehead  had  himself 
kiUed  a  man  in  his  way  thither,  for  charging  him  with  the  crime  for  which 
he  suffered.  This  execution  is  mentioned  to  show  that  Ridtfe  was  well 
that  he  had  forfeited  his  life  by  what  he  had  done  at  New  Kchota. 


CHAPTER  XVH 

The  Skwiholis  Wak  Resumed — FutOut  account  of  the  causes  of  the  foor^-JVit- 
wterous  eases  of  gross  imposition — Bad  conduct  of  gotemment  officers — Ji  new 
treaty  of  remotml  ur^ed — M  deputation  visits  the  west — Their  rrport — Another  treaty 
— Speeches  of  the  chiefs — Examination  of  the  policy  of  the  grfvemment,  relatice  to 
«  removal  of  the  Indians — Chttructer  of  borderers — Review  of  the  manner  treaties 
pf  sale  were  procured —  The  president  angry  at  the  Indian^  presumption — Barbarous 
treatment  of  three  Mickasaitkies,  ' 

**  Lnt  them  oome  with  the  pipe  ;  we  u'ill  troad  it  to  dust, 
And  our  nrrowi  of  war  sliaii  ne'er  monlHer  with  runt ; 
Lf't  them  come  with  their  honta ;  to  th»  deiiort  waMI  fl<^o« 
And  the  dronf^t  and  the  famine  our  helpers  ahall  be.** — Pikb. 

The  events  of  the  Seminole  war  have  astonished  all  to  whom  the  knowl- 
edge of  them  has  extended.  And  the  astonishment  has  been  as  varied  as 
tbe  wilds  of  Florida  are  represented,  by  those  whose  mitrfbrtune  it  has  been 
to  serve  there  apiinst  their  fellow-men.  As  this  war  progressed,  we  wrote 
down  its  events  m  detail,  as  we  have  lon^  been  wont  to  do  of  all  occiurencea 
ffelating  to  the  Indians,  but  from  tbe  conflicting  statements,  purporting  to  be 
from  the  theatre  of  theur  enactment,  great  difficulty  was  experienced  in 
arriving  at  facts  and  dates. 

Nobody  could  have  been  much  surprised  that  a  war  in  Florida  should 
break  out,  if  they  were  at  all  acquainted  with  the  circumstances  which  caused 
it,  nor  could  they  have  been  much  surprised,  that  a  hundred  men  in  the  midst 
of  the  Indian  country  should  have  been  bes.'t  and  slain,  leaving  none  to  carry 
tbe  tidings  of  such  disaster.  Our  only  surprise  is,  that  the  work  had  not 
been  done  in  a  more  savage  manner ;  that  even  one  could  escape  by  feigning 
death ;  and  that  a  monument  only  of  ashes  of  the  slain  had  not  marked  the 
phkce  where  they  fe'L    These  things  astonish  us,  not  the  war  itself. 

We  had  supposed,  like  every  body  else,  that  there  cou'd  be  but  a  single 
campaign,  when  it  was  known  that  the  Indians  had  resisted  in  good  earnest ; 
and  when  we  consider  the  power  of  the  United  States  set  against  a  single 
comer  of  a  territory  surrounded  with  every  advantage  for  warlike  operations, 
we  could  form  no  other  conclusion  but  that  the  poor  Indiana  would  be 
crushed  almost  at  a  single  blow;  and  it  was  not  until  two  distinguished 
generals  had  shown  that  the  Seminole  was  not  to  be  despised,  that  the  war 
with  him  became  matter  of  serious  consideration  at  the  seat  of  government. 
But  of  these  affairs  we  have  already  said  as  much  as  was  nect^ssary. 
.  In  bringing  down  the  events  of  Jliis  war  to  its  conclusion,  circumstances 
make  it  necessary  to  detail  aome  affiiurs  from  the  beginoiog  of  it,  which  ws 
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have  not  noticed ;  having  c1oBf4  our  account  in  the  sumnner  of  183S,  maiij 
facts*aiid  documents  have  since  come  to  hand  which  could  not  then  lie 
known,  and  which  throw  much  new  light  on  the  subject,  as  well  as  furruah 
much  new  and  important  matter.* 

Of  the  origin  of  the  late  Seminole  war,  such  facts  only  have  been  given  as 
were  known  to  the  writer  at  the  earliest  period  of  it  We  have  now  addi- 
tional  sources  laid  open,  and  shall  proceed,  in  the  next  place,  to  draw  irooEi 
them. 

It  would  be  tedious  to  relate,  and  irksome  to  read,  the  half  of  "what  might 
be  gathered  of  the  robberies  and  enonuities  committed  by  infiimous  white 
villains  in  Indian  borders;  and  it  is  equally  insufferable  to  read  of  the  maDner 
that  JUSTICE  is  there  trodden  under  foot  by  bodies  bearing  ttie  name  of  courC 
Law  is  all  on  the  side  of  the  white  man,  and  const^quentlv  justice  is  no 
dweller  in  such- bodies.  Indians  cannot  testily  in  cases  to  which  they  are  a 
party,  and  they  are  obliged  to  submit  to  whatever  decision  their  teamed 
guardian.^  pronounc^f 

One  CoL  Hwnpkmf$  was  for  some  time  Indian  agent  in  Florida.  In  con- 
sequence of  this  man's  vociferous  avowal  of  the  right  of  territorial  jurisdic- 
tiou  over  the  Indians,  he  was  elected  a  member  of  the  legislative  council  of 
Florida.  Thus  much  for  urging  that  negro  claims  should  be  settled  in  the 
territory,  instead  of  their  beinff  referred  to  the  decision  of  the  foveniment  of 
the  United  States.  Now  such  suits  could  be  disposed  of  with  perfect  ease, 
because  no  Indian  could  have  a  hearing  except  agavtid  his  oton  peopU,  Some 
notorious  scoundrel  had  somnegroes  to  Col.  Humphreys,  which  belonged  to 
a  Seminole  woman  named  Ctdekeedunva.  He  bought  them  after  application 
had  been  made  to  him  as  agent,  by  their  owner,  for  their  recovery,  of  tliat 
very  villain !  Nevertheless,  he  promised  to  exert  himself  for  their  restoration. 
He  afterwards  said  he  bought  them  to  prevent  their  being  sent  to  Charleston. 
Some  of  the  negroes  that  were  young  when  the  transfer  took  place,  having 
grown  old  enough  to  be  made  to  uudersti^nd  the  nature  of  the  case,  went 
back  voluntarily  to  their  real  mistress ;  and  the  double-dealer  Humphreys  had 
the  audacity  to  apply  to  agent  Thompson  for  his  interference  that  he  migiit 
have  them  again.  Thompson  had  independence  and  honesty  enough  not  to 
comply,  the  tacts  being  so  strong  in  &vor  of  Culekeedtowa^  but  referred  Hum- 
phreys^ together  with  the  facts  in  the  case,  to  the  decision  of  government. 

Xnotlier  man  was  employed  by  a  certain  Indian  woman  for  the  recovery 
of  negroes.  She  gave  bun,  as  he  told  her,  a  power  of  attorney  for  that  pur- 
pose. She  soon  £und  that,  instead  of  a  power  of  attorney,  she  had  given 
niin  a  bill  of  sale  of  all  her  negroes !!!!!!! 

On  another  occasion,  the  chief  .^fuxwim)]^ requested  an  individual  to  draw^  a 
form  of  writing  for  him,  which  soon  after  proved  to  be  a  conveyance  of  a 
valuable  tract  of  land ! 

A  black,  named  Ahrahcm^  who  has  figured  largely  in  the  war,  was  baselj 
robbed  by  one  of  the  white  border  fraternity.  The  fellow  owed  Mrokasn  a 
large  amount  of  monev,  ^t  his  receipt  for  it  under  pretence  that  it  was  a 
certificate  that  he  owed  Inm,  which  it  was  necessary  should  be  sent  to  Wash- 
ington  before  he  could  pay  him !  These  are  a  few  of  the  abominations  daily 
practised  by  individuals ;  and  we  shall  now  pass  to  others,  in  which  the  gov- 
ernment itself  becomes  implicated. 

We  have  spoken  plainly  of  the  treaty  of  Paine^s  Landing,  in  the  early  part 
of  our  history  of  this  war ;  but  as  new  fiicts  have  since  come  to  our  ImovH- 
edge,  it  will  be  necessary  to  extend  the  examination  here.    It  must  be  re- 

*  There  were  published  io  ibe  year  1836  three  histories  of  the  Florida  war.  The  first  was 
by  Mr.  Cohen,  ihe  second  by  a  late  "  slafi*  ^flicer,"  aiid  ihe  third  by  "  a  iteutenajil  of  the  lefl 
wintf."  All  ihree  of  ihem  seem  lo  be  very  well  done,  hut  that  by  Mr.  W.  Potter.  ("  a  Into 
staflT  officer,")  if  I  mistake  not  the  gentleman,  is  far  the  most  valuable  lo  the  historiaa.  To 
lhps»»  works  I  ffladly  recur,  and  tender  here  the  auth.^rs  my  acknowledgments  for  the  ose  I 
have  made  of  the  facts  contained  in  their  pares.  Nt  ne  of  ihcm  had  appeared  when  my  woit 
was  published,  and  hence  I  could  not  profit  by  (hem  in  my  previous  eaitions.  But  for  these 
last  tive  years  of  the  war  I  have  bad  to  gather  my  materials  from  the  "tbousaod  and  ooe" 
reports  of  the  day. 

t  Since  writing  the  above,  T  have  read  Gen.  Thomjtton^i  speech  to  the  Indiaot  at  a  coooei 
b  Oct  i83i,  la  which  he  plaiiily  boldt  Uie  trnme  language  to  them. 
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membered  that  by  the  treaty  of  Camp  Moultrie,  fl8  Septemftr,  1823,)  the 
Seniiiioles  had  secured  to  them  an  annuity  of  $5,000  for  20  years,  and  they 
were  to  remove  within  certain  boundaries  described  by  the  ti'eaty,  embracing 
a  tract  of  land  of  near  5,000,000  acres.  No  sooner  had  they  removed  within 
this  tract,  than  white  men  intruded  themselves  among  them,  and  committed 
violence  on  tlie  persons  of  several  Indians.  Nor  is  tliis  an  Indian  story ; — it 
was  so  represented  by  the  agent  to  Gov.  Dwalj  and  witliout  the  lea^t  reason 
for  the  outrage.  What  was  done  ?  Why,  the  agent  said  he  had  left  a  notice 
with  a  magistrate  to  have  the  offenders  wctmed  off  of  the  reservation  in  one  day 
from  the  time  the  notice  should  be  served.  Thus,  instead  of  seizing  at  once 
upon  the  villains,  and  bringing  them  to  justice,  they  are  mihlly  ordered  off  of 
the  Indicms*  lands  in  one  day !  What  right  had  such  depredators  to  any  better 
treatment  than  is  afforded  by  the  tomahawk  and  scalping-knife  ?  Yet  we  hear 
of  no  retaliation  by  the  Indians.  They  had  no  news^mpers  in  which  to  circu- 
late accounts  ofthlkr  wrongs  and  sufferings; — these  are  the  magnifying  glasses 
of  the  bad  white  men. 

At  the  same  time,  petition  after  petition  was  got  up  among  the  white  in- 
habitants of  Florida,  and  sent  in  to  the  president  of  the  United  States,  setting 
fortli  the  wrongs  they  were  daily  suffering  from  the  Indians  in  various  sha[)e8, 
and  urging  an  earlier  removal  than  the  former  treaty  specified.  We  do  not 
presume  but  that  hidians  did  sometimes  infringe  ui>on  tiieir  white  neighbors, 
and  were  often  found  hunting  and  fishing  beyond  the  line  of  the  treaty.  This 
is  not  denied ;  and  the  affair  at  Hogtown  m  Alachua  county,  already  men- 
tioned, is  an  instance.  Whether  these  petitions  began  to  flow  in  before  Gen. 
Jackson  was  president,  we  are  not  informed ;  but  if  thev  did,  President  Adorns 
knew  what  to  do  with  them,  fie  that  as  it  may,  the  late  president  had  not 
been  long  in  the  chair  of  state,  when  he  made  known  his  willingness  that  an- 
other arrangement  might  be  made  with  the  Indians,  and  appointed  Col.  GadS"^ 
den  to  confer  with  them,  to  see  what  could  be  done.  It  bn]>}>ened  that  this' 
was  the  most  favorable  time  that  could  have  been  fixed  U|M)n,  namely,  the 
spring  of  18^)2,  for  such  conference,  because  the  crops  of  the  hidians  had  been 
cut  on,  and  they  were  in  a  state  bordering  upon  starvation ;  hence  thev  were 
ready  to  hear  any  pro]K>8itions  which  promised  them  immediate  relief.  CoL 
Gadsden  visited  Jmcanopyy  and  on  the  8  April  had  an  interview  with  him,  in 
which  little  difficulty  was  experienced  in  |>er8uading  hitn  that  his  condition, 
as  well  as  that  of  his  people,  would  be  greatly  improved  by  a  removal  to  the 
fruitful  west.  Micanopy  said,  however,  mat  he  would  defer  treating  at  that 
time,  as  his  men  were  disi^ersed  upon  tlieir  yearly  hunting  tours,  and  many 
of  them  150  or  200  miles  off;  but  that  he  would  collect  them  as  soon  as  he 
could,  and  then  they  would  consider  the  matter  together,  for  he  wished  them 
all  to  hear  what  their  father,  the  president,  bad  to  say  to  them.  Accordingly 
the  8  May  following  was  fixed  upon  for  the  day  of  council,  and  Paine*8  Land- 
ing the  place  of  the  meeting. 

Agreeably  to  arrangement,  the  parties  met  on  the  8  of  May,  1832,  and  on 
the  following  day,  a  treaty  was  signed  by  such  chiefs  and  head  men  as  were 
assembled,  to  the  number  of  fifleen.  Of  the  small  numlSer  of  chiefs  who  ex- 
ecuted this  ^eat  treaty,  we  have  before  remarked,  and  we  have  also  noted  its 
chief  conditions.  It  is  said  that  the  agent  had  much  difficulty  in  bringing  the 
Indians  to  any  tenns,  touching  a  removal ;  and  they  finally  sioied  only  a  con- 
ditional treaty,  one  of  the  chief  articles  of  which  stipulated  tliat  a  deputation 
of  some  com|>etent  chiefs  of  their  own  should  visit  the  pjt)iM>8ed  country  to 
which  they  were  to  remove,  and  if,  when  they  returned,  and  reported  the  re- 
sult of  their  observations  to  the  nation,  it  should  then  be  thought  advisable, 
they  would  remove  from  Florida.  The  chiefs  sent  out  u|>on  this  im]K)rtant 
embassy,  were  seven  in  number,  and  their  names  were  as  follows:  John 
Hicks,  representing  Sam  Jones,  (Apiac^  Ahica,  Arinucki,  &c.);  Jumper,  who 
afterwards  fought  in  the  bloody  battle  at  Okeechubee  Lake,  in  which  K){)  whites 
were  killed  and  wounded ;  Nehauthulo,  representing  Black  Dirt;  Holata 
Emathla,  Coa  Hadjo,  (Alligator);  Charles  Emathla,  Ya-Ha-Hadjo,  (Mad 
Wolf);  and  Abraham^  a  negro,  who  accompanied  the  deputation  as  inter- 
preter. 

What  means  wens  taken  to  cause  these  chiefs  or  agents  to  express  their 
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eDtire  approoflnon  of  the  cmmtry  tbey  had  examiDed,  I  will  not  undertake  (• 
say,  but  certain  it  is  they  did  sign  a  writing,  in  which  tbey  say,  <<  We,  the  un- 
dersigned, Seminole  ctiiefs,  expreas  ouraelvefl  well  satisfied  with  the  countir 
exaiiiiued  by  us,  and  we  do  agree  to  remove  as  soon  iis  government  wiU 
make  the  necessary  arrangements,"  &c.  How  much  they  really  understood 
of  this  writing,  before  they  signed  it,  is  pretty  cieaHy  shown  by  what  they 
themselves  say  to  agent  Thimwmmy  when  called  upon  to  fulfil  their  engage- 
ment to  remove;  and  from  tne  same  source  it  will  be  likewise  seen  how 
much  they  understood  of  the  treaty  of  Moultrie  Creek.  All  that  can  now  be 
said  is,  that  if  they  understood  what  they  were  signing,  when  they  expressed 
their  satisfaction  with  the  country  to  which  the  nation  was  to  remove,  they 
entirely  transcended  the  powers  delegated  to  them  by  their  countrymen. 

Although  it  cannot  be  denied,  tliat  at  Paine's  Landing  a  treaty  was  made, 
wl licit  stipulated  that  all  tlie  Seminoles  should,  in  three  years  thereafter,  re- 
move from  the  country,  under  certain  conditions,  vet  it  is  well  known  that 
it  was  with  very  great  difficulty  that  the  chiefs  could  be  persuaded  to  execute 
It,  even  under  its  expressed  contingencies.  On  this  matter,  we  will  hear  the 
Unit^  States  commissioner,  CoL  Uadsden^  who  procured  the  treaty  to  be  ex- 
ecuted. In  his  conmiunication  to  the  secretary  of  war,  he  sa^  <*  There  is  a 
condition  prefixed  to  tlie  agreement,  without  assenting  to  which,  tbe  Florida 
Indians  most  poittively  refused  to  negotiate  for  tjieir  removal  west  of  tbe  Mi»- 
sissippL  Even  with  the  condition  annexed,  there  was  a  reluctance,  (which 
with  some  difficulty  was  overcome,)  on  the  part  of  the  Indians,  to  bind  them- 
selves by  any  stipulations,  before  a  knowledge  of  fiicts  and  circumstances 
would  enable  them  to  judge  of  the  advantages  or  disadvantages  of  the  dispo- 
sition the  government  ol*  the  United  States  wished  to  make  of  them.  They 
were  finally  induced,  however,  to  assent  to  tbe  agreement"  By  "agreement,* 
/iocs  Col.  Uadsden  refer  to  the  treaty  itself  or  to  a  separate  writing,  forwarded 
to  the  war  office  with  the  treaty  ? 

We  have  questioned  tlie  nmnuer  l^  which  the  Indian  commissioners'  sig- 
natures were  obtained  to  a  certain  ceitificate,acknowled^ng  their  satikacdon 
of  the  country  west  of  tlie  Mississippi  By  another  writing,  they  have  been 
made  to  express  approbation  of,  and  even  affection  for,  Maj.  Phagan,  one  of 
the  government  agents  who  accompanied  them  on  that  journey.  It  shall 
now  be  shown  tiiat  these  papers  speak  a  very  different  language  fi^m  that 
8|K)ken  by  tlie  chiefs  before  their  accusers,  in  open  council,  afterwards.  The 
council  here  alluded  to,  was  held  at  the  Seminole  agency,  immediately  after 
the  ratification  of  the  treaty  of  Paine*s  Landing  by  the  United  States  goveni- 
ment,  viz.,  in  October,  ISM.*  It  was  opened  by  Gen.  Tkompmrn,  in  whose 
S|>eech  we  find  these  words :  **  Ytm  alont  have  the  rieht  to  decidt  ivheHi/er  yom 
will  accnt  the  invitation^  ornot;  it  is  kjt,  as  it  shouta  be,  tntirehf  optional  trctt 
ytm,  and  no  person  but  yourselves  has  any  right  to  say  you  shall  or  mall  not  ac- 
cede to  the  proposition/*  Thus  it  is  evident  that,  anhough  the  chiefe  had  ex- 
pressed their  approbation  of  the  country,  a  matter  of  much  greater  moment 
nad  been  left  o|ien  to  negotiation.    We  will  now  hear  the  chiefs : — 

MiCANOP^  rose  and  said,  **  When  wet  were  at  Camp  Moultrie,  we  made  a 
treaty ;  and  we  were  to  be  paid  our  annuity  for  twenty  years.  Tnis  is  all  I 
have  to  say." 

Jumper^  since  so  celebrated  in  the  war,  and  a  lender  in,  it  is  said,  the  mas- 
sacre at  Fort  Mimms,  next  spoke:  ''At  Camp  Moultrie  we  were  told  that  aO 
difficulties  should  be  buried  for  20  years,  firom  the  date  of  the  treaty  then  and 

*  By  the  anam  of  civilized  Dalions.  tbe  hidiiiiis  were  uod^  do  oblifn^Uon  to  abide  hy  tlv 
tmXy  of  Paine's  Landini^,  for  it  was  two  years  after  it  was  ronciuded  tteforp  cougrest  ratifiAl 
It ;  and  all  treaties  must  be  ratified  in  a  reasonable  lime— but  ouy  linie  nmst  answer  for 
Indians. 

f  The  Creeks,  already  removed  to  the  west,  had  invited  the  Semmoles  to  settle  taooag 
them  pmmiflruously :  and  it  seems  tbe  chiefs  had  given  encoura^meni  that  they  would,  when 
all  the  neij;farK)ring  Indians  had  made  peace  witn  them.  It  will  be  necessary  tnai  this  ftd 
be  borne  in  mind  by  the  reader. 

X  1  le  was  among'  the  sijpiers  of  that  treaty.    I  have  omitted  to  mention  earlier,  that  Ml 
GAKoPT  is  /p^ndson  to  tbe  distingaished  Kme  Paivx,  and  that  his  ftiihers  name  was  St 
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diere  made.  Befbre  the  20  years  were  out,  we  made  a  treaty  at  Paine's  Land- 
inff.  We  were  told  we  might  go  and  see  the  land,  but  that  we  were  not 
ODiiged  to  remove.  When  we  saw  the  country,  we  said  nothing,  but  the 
whites  that  went  with  us  made  vs  sim  our  hands  to  a  paptr,  which  you  now 
9€y  signified  our  consent  to  remove ;  but  we  thought  the  paper  said  only  that 
we  liked  the  land,  and  when  we  returned,  our  nation  would  decide  upon 
removal  We  had  no  authority  to  do  more.  My  people  cannot  say  they  will 
go.  We  are  not  willing  to  go.  If  their  tongues  say  yes,  their  hearts  cry  no, 
and  call  them  liars.  The  country  to  which  you  invite  us  is  surrounded  br 
hostile  neighbors,  and  although  it  mav  produce  good  fruit,  the  fruit  of  a  bad 
neighborhood  is  blood,  that  spoils  the  land,  and  a  fire  that  dries  up  the  brooka 
When  in  the  west  I  said  to  the  agent,  'You  say  the  Seminoles  are  rogues^  but 
you  wish  to  brin^  us. among  worst  rogues,  that  we  may  be  destroyed  by  them.' 
Did  thev  not  steal  our  horses,  and  were  not  some  of  us  obliged  to  return  with 
our  packs  upon  our  own  backs  ?" 

Charles  Emathla  was  no  friend  to  a  removal  at  this  time,  but  subeo^ 
quently  consented  to  go,  and  having,  with  three  daughters,  gone  to  Camp 
King,  about  the  26  November,  1835,  to  make  arrangements  u>r  bringing  in 
bis  cattle,  on  his  return  was  set  ujpon  and  shot  down  in  the  way,  a  little  in 
advance  of  his  daughters.  Nine  balls  were  found  in  him,  and  it  is  said  the 
deed  was  done  by  Osceola  and  some  others  of  the  Mickasauky  tribe.*  He 
Bpoke  as  follows :  "  Our  old  speaker  was  Hicks,  f  He  is  dead,  but  I  have  not 
forgotten  his  words.  I  was  not  at  the  treaty  of  Moultrie  Creek.  It  was  not 
made  by  children.  Oreai  men  made  it,  and  it  is  sacred.  By  it  we  were  to 
receive  the  annuity  for  20  years,  |  and  to  ei\joy  the  lands  therein  defined. 
The  time  has  not  expired ;  when  it  does,  it  is  time  enough  to  make  a  new  bar- 
gain. Our  father  has  often  said  to  me  that  he  loves  his  children — ^they  love 
him.  When  a  man  is  at  homeland  has  his  things  about  him,  he  sees  that 
himself  and  family  depend  upon  them.  He  thinks  of  these  thuies  when  he 
leaves  home.  My  young  men  and  family  are  all  around  me.  Snould  I  ffo 
west,  I  should  lose  many  on  the  way.  A  weak  man  cannot  get  there,  the> 
&tigue  would  be  so  great  None  but  strong  people  can  ^.  I  am  an  hidiaii. 
There  is  none  but  mdian  blood  in  me.  The  agent.  Major  Phagan,  that  wenP 
with  us,  is  a  man  of  violent  passions.  He  quarrelled  with  us  on  the  way,  and  qfter 
we  got  there.  If  he  had  done  Ms  duty,  all  would  Juwe  ended  well.  If  I  know  rav 
heart,  I  speak  true.  If  I  differ  from  the  agent,  he  is  a  free  man,  and  can  talk 
as  he  pleases.  I  hope  his  talk  will  bring  all  things  right,  so  that  we  may  all' 
live  together  hereafter  in  friendship." 

Ho  LATA  Ebiathla  Said:  <*The  horses  that  were  stolen  fit>m  us  by  the- 
Cherokees,  when  we  were  viewing  the  country  in  the  west,  were  never 
restored  to  us.  We  told  the  agent  the  land  was  good,  but  the  people  were 
bad.  We  saw  them  bring  scalps  to  the  garrison.  We  had  a  meetmg  with 
J^fhdosh  §  He  told  us  that  among  all  their  neighbors  they  had  peace ;  that 
he  and  CoL  Arhudde  were  to  send  out  to  have  a  treaty  of  peace  with  all  the* 
Spanish  Indians,  and  when  that  was  done,  a  report  of  it  was  to  be  sent  to 
Washington.  I  am  sick.  I  cannot  say  aU  I  want  to  say.  I  want  to  talk, 
coolly,  and  tell  the  truth  in  all  things.  They  promised  to  send  word  to  u» 
when  peace  was  made  widi  all  the  mdians  west  of  the  great  river."  It  had 
been  now  about  three  ^ears,  and  it  does  not  appear  that  any  news  of  a  treaty 
had  reached  the  Semmoles ;  therefore  could  it  be  expected  they  diould  be> 

*  Mere  is  a  sH|4)t  discrepannr  between  this  and  our  fonner  relation,  (p.  It,)  occasioned  by 
a  c<wiparison  of  Uohm  ana  Ht/ttonw.  It  will  also  be  observed,  that  from  the  several  printed 
versions  of  tbe  speeches  of  the  chiefs  on  this  occasion,  I  have  dimwn  these. 

f  He  was  a  signer  of  (he  treaty  of  Camp  Moultrie,  and  is  said  to  have  been  destroyed  by 
the  machinations  of  Jumper  in  1825;  and  that  although  Micanopy  was  considered  tlie  chief 
of  chiefs,  yet  Hicks  was  much  the  greatest  man.  Htxt  he  is  sometimes  called,  and  to  the 
treatv  of  Moultrie  his  name  is  written  T(^co»t  MatfUa. 

i  Mr.  Williams  had  probably  not  read  that  treaty,  as  he  intimates  that  it  fttipulated  (hat  tb^ 
hidians  were  to  removt  at  (be  end  of  20  years.  The  (reaty  says  nothing  about  a  remov^ 
(only  on  to  their  5,000,000  acres,)  but  stipulates  that  an  catnuiUy  shall  be  paid  them  for  SO 
years. 

%  CkmyM*hUo9h,  son  of  Gea.  W,  M'hUtoth,  ezeeuted  for  tieasoo  by  hit  own  peopla» 
See  p.  M  of  this  boek.  ^„ 
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williiiff  to  go  befi>re  paaoe  wsb  esMbltohed  ?    This  eoniidemtioii  alone  wb« 
ttiough  to  nave  cauaea  a  delay  on  the  part  of  the  govemxiieiit 

Tl^  agent  had  opened  the  conference  with  mild  language,  but  he  now 
waxed  wroth,  and  said  manj  hard  things  to  the  chiefe ;  accused  one  of  lying 
and  another  of  duplicity,  and  closed  by  threateninga.  Still  the  chieft  die- 
oovered  but  litde  irritation,  and  signified  only  that  they  should  remain  firm  in 
their  resolution.  In  one  of  the  speeches  wMch  Charks  EntaOda  made  at  this 
council,  there  occurs  this  passage :  ^  The  sgent  told  us  yesterday  we  did  not 
talk  to  the  point  I  have  nothing  to  say  different  fi?om  what  I  have  said.  At 
Paine's  Landing  iht  whik$  farced  ua  into  the  trtabf.  I  was  there.  I  agreed  to 
^  west,  and  did  ga  I  went  in  a  vessel,  and  it  made  me  sick.  The  Indiana 
and  the  whites  Imve  shed  no  blood.  They  stole  things  firom  each  other 
Thev  agreed  at  Paine's  Landing,  that  if  Mood  should  be  seen  in  the  path,  to 
think  it  was  beoause  a  person  had  snagged  his  foot" 

The  policy  adopted  by  the  general  government  of  a  removal  of  the  Indians 
is  most  unauestionably  the  worst,  both  for  the  whites  as  well  as  the  Indians, 
that  could  have  been  devised.  It  is  next  to  a  system  of  deliberate  murder. 
To  cast  one  strange  tribe  upon  another  is  but  to  put  weapons  into  their 
hands,  and  in  the  language  of  TecwnHh^  **to  cry  stubov."  Their  pensions 
and  other  efiecta  draw  among  them  fifom  the  whites  tne  vilest  of  knaves, 
many  of  whom  are  obliged  to  fly  their  own  country  for  crimes  of  the  darkest 
hue.  It  matters  not,  say  many,  so  long  as  it  is  out  of  our  sight  and  be^uing. 
Is  this  the  manner  a  parent  should  treat  his  children  ? — Send  them  forth  into 
1^  world  before  they  have  been  instructed  in  correct  principles,  and  tfatv 
abandon  them  to  the  haunts  of  criminals  and  vile  seducers  ?  Had  not  the 
authors  of  this  policy  foresight  enough  to  discern,  that  in  a  very  few  y^n 
tribes  so  removed  would  be  again  surrounded  by  their  own  people  ?  TlMt 
the  cry  would  again  and  again  be  raised  against  their  vicinity — that  in  the 
very  nature  of  the  case  th^  eoML  be  no  other  result,  so  long  as  a  solitanr 
IhcUan  remained  on  the  continent  ?  To  write  essays  in  proof  of  this  result 
is  the  same  as  to  write  an  elaborate  treatise  in  the  winter  to  prove  that 
summer  would  return.  How  much  better  would  it  have  been  to  have  let 
them  remain  in  their  own  country,  where  it  were  easy  to  protect  them,  easy 
to  provide  against  their  contamination,  by  keeping  out  unprinci[rfed  people 
from  among  them !  how  much  easier  they  could  have  been  instructed !  how 
much  easier  that  author  of  all  iniquity,  (spuituous  liquors,)  had  been  kept  frc»D 
among  them !  But  what  are  we  to  expect  from  a  government,  when  the  beads 
who  compose  it  think  nothing  of  so  much  importance  as  the  means  by  vrhich 
they  shall  retain  their  places,  and  serve  those  looking  to  them  for  rewards  for 
their  servile  machinations,  libti  have  contributed  largest  to  {^ace  them  there? 
Washuiotok,  Jeffsrsoii,  Aoams,  the  elder  and  younger — to  their  eternal 
honor  be  it  remembered — advocated  no  such  policy.  How  can  it  be  but  that 
the  Indians  on  our  borders  should  be  bad?  It  is  true  with  regard  to  a  numer- 
ous class  of  them,  but  not  to  the  extent  that  many  honest  people  suppose, 
who  have  never  dwelt  on  a  border.  As  a  fidr  illustration  of  this  fact,  I  will 
give  in  the  testimony  of  a  gentleman  from  New  England,  with  whom  I  met 
dwelling  upon  an  Indian  border,  and  in  the  midst  of  &th  Indians  and  whites. 
I  first  questioned  him  with  respect  to  the  j^neral  character  and  conduct  of 
the  white  inhabitants.  His  answers  were  just  what  I  supposed  they  would 
be.  I  inquired  first  about  the  whites,  that  he  might  not  think  me  particularly 
fiiendly  to  the  Indians.  But  when  I  inquired  concerning  the  latter,  his  answer 
was,  "They  are  the  only  tml  people  here." 

The  complaints  of  the  white  man  are  carried,  as  it  were,  <*on  the  wings  of 
the  wind,''  while  that  of  the  poor  Indian  is  drowned  in  the  tempest  A  clamor 
is  raised  on  a  fhintier,  and  commissioners  are  despatched  to  buy  the  Indian's 
lands.  He  is  bewildered  with  the  parade,  ostentation,  and  raise  show  of 
greatness  displayed  before  him.  He  puts  confidence  in  what  the  agents  of 
government  tell  him,  and  accedes  to  their  wishes.  Still  he  occupies  bis 
country — but  very  soon  learns  that  it  is  rud  Ms, — ^that  he  has  sold  it, — and 
must  now  leave  it  forever!  He  then,  for  the  first  time,  begins  to  realize 
what  he  has  done.  He  sees,  too  late,  that  he  has  done  what  he  had  no  inkrUiM 
^  doing. 
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It  is  certainly  true  that  the  people  of  G^eorgia^  South  Carolina,  and  Alabama, 
exproHsed  great  satisfaction  at  the  anticipated  relief  to  be  realized  when  the 
Indians  should  be  sent  from  their  borders  beyond  the  Mississippi  But  are 
not  these  very  Indians  set  down  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  other  white 
people  ?  Whence  then  comes  the  benefit  to  the  Indians :  and  whence  the 
Denefits  to  the  whites,  too,  in  the  end  ?  Look  at  the  case  any  way,  and  I  see 
no  point  of  utility  gained  to  either  party.  But  there  is  a  consideration  about 
which  I  have  heard  very  little  said.  It  is  the  consideration  that  the  frontier 
states  and  territories  have  but  few  votes  in  a  presidential  election,  while  those 
firom  which  the  Indians  are  removed  have  many.  Now  how  much  this  adds 
to  the  jnsHce  of  removing  Indians  I  leave  my  readers  to  judge.  Is  it  not 
preposterous  in  the  highest  decree  to  relieve  a  thousand  individuals  in 
Georgia  by  taking  away  the  Indians  from  among  them,  and  setting  them 
down  in  i^kansas,  where  they  can  be  in  the  way  of  but  a  hundred  people  ? 
Thus  because  one  state  can  make  more  noise  than  another,  its  clamors  must 
be  hushed  at  the  expense  of  the  other.  But  cries  of  distress  have  idreachr 
reached  the  ears  of  the  distant  north,  from  the  south-east  border,  and  it 
requires  no  prophet  to  see,  that  the  time  is  not  far  distant  when  these  criefl 
will  be  redoubled,  and  demand  as  much  from  the  government,  and  with  as 
much  authority  as  has  already  been  done  by  Georgia,  South  Carolina,  Missis- 
sippi, or  Alabama. 

The  general  government  has  anticipated  a  state  of  things  upon  the  border, 
which  might  require  no  inconsiderable  military  force  to  restrain ;  and  henoe 
the  late  attempt  to  provide  a  standing  army.  And  some  have  shrewdly  said, 
that,  as  its  officers  would  all  be  appointed  by  the  president  of  the  United 
States,  and  officers  and  men  to  be  voters  too,  he  had  attempted  to  seize  an- 
other leading-string' of  power  to  continue  him  in  office,  or  to  elect  such  suc- 
cessor as  he  should  designate,  *<  to  follow  in  his  footsteps."  However  thii 
may  be,  we  decline  any  opinion  on  the  matter,  fUrther  than  to  observe,  that  a 
much  less  army,  in  all  probability,  would  have  protected  the  Indians  in  their 
own  country,  than  vrill  now  be  required  to  protect  the  white  inhabitants  in 
the  country  to  which  they  have  been  driven. 

I^  in  1824,  there  was  great  fear  among  the  inhabitants  of  the  south-western 
fh>ntier,  from  the  increased  number  of  nidians  forced  into  their  vicinity,  what 
must  now  be  their  fears,  with  some  30,000  since  turned  loose  there  ?  Early  in 
1824,  great  alarm  spread  along  that  region ;  offence  had  been  pven  by  the 
whites,  and  they  were  for  a  while  in  constant  agitation,  e3q)ectmg  revenge. 
They  said  there  were  not  more  than  3,000  troops  stationed  to  defend  and 
keep  order  over  nearly  5,000  miles,  and  to  keep  in  check  upwards  of  20,000 
Indian  wuriors.  If  there  viras  need  of  a  standing  army  in  1824,  surely  Mr. 
Vak  Burbn  ought  to  have  reconmiended  one  in  1§)9. 

It  is  no  less  absurd  than  ridiculous,  to  entertain  the  idea  that  we  can  re- 
move the  Indians  out  of  the  way  of  the  whites ;  every  citizen  who  knows  any 
thing  of  the  character  and  habits  of  the  kind  of  people  hanging  upon  all  In- 
dian borders,  vrill  tell  us  without  a  moment's  hesitation,  that  numbers  of  this 
class  will  be  found  in  the  country  in  advance  of  the  removing  Indians,  m 
completely  equipped  for  defrauding  them,  as  before  their  departure.  We 
cannot  run  away  from  this  class  of  hungry  pioneers,  for  the  very  good  reason 
that  we  cannot  get  beyond  them.  They  know  where  the  emigrants  are  to  be 
located,  a  long  time  befbre  they  set  out,  and  any  law  made  to  bear  on  such 
intruders,  is  none  other  than  a  by- word  and  a  jest  with  them,  lliey  are  as  fa- 
mihar  with  the  woods  as  we  are  with  our  closets ;  and  the  further  we  go  vrith 
.  tbo  Indians,  witii  proportionate  impunity  will  they  set  our  laws  at  defiimce.* 

We  have  already  premised  some  facts  for  consideration,  touching  the  num- 
ber of  Indian  chiefs  f  in  Florida,  who  executed  the  treaties  for  their  people, 
■nd  those  found  in  arms  after  the  war  had  begun.  We  will  now  ask  a  mo- 
ment's attention  to  a  further  consideration  of  this  matter.  In  the  year  1821, 
the  agent  in  Florida  made  a  return  to  government  of  such  villages  or  aettle- 

*  Soe  Hon.  Mr.  VbUm'i  tpeech.  H.  R.  1828. 

t  When  ihe  previous  part  or  this  rourth  book  wa9  written,  I  was  not  correctly  infomMd  re^ 
i^ve  to  the  chiefs'  stanoing  in  regard  to  one  another,  and  hence  a  slight  discrepancy  betwees 
tiM  facts  before  detailed,  and  the  same  now  under  constderaUoo. 
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ments  of  SeminoleB,  as  were  known  to  him.  This  number  was  THiETT-nrs. 
Of  the  statistics  of  some  of  these  towns  the  agent  knew  Teiy  little ;  and  there 
were  doubtless  many  others  of  which  he  kiMsw  nothing.  The  Mikasaukiea 
be  reckoned  at  1,000  souls ;  and  concerning  several  other  tribes,  he  says  they 
contained  ''a  great  many  souls."  Now  it  is  in  no  wise  jMrobable  but  that  one 
half  of  these  tribes  had  at  least  two  chiefe  or  head  men,  and  this  would  gnre 
to  tlie  whole  nation  fiftt-two  chiefs.  Was  it  not  necessary  that  a  chief 
^  fix>m  each  tribe  should  have  been  a  party  to  all  treaties,  either  in  his  own 
proper  person,  or  by  another  duly  by  him  authorized  ?  This  same  agent  reck- 
oned there  were  5,000  souls  in  alL  Compare  these  fiicts  with  the  well-known 
one,  that*only^^/leen  chiefs  and  sub-chiefe  signed  the  treaty  of  removal,  which 
is  tliat  of  Paine's  Landing.  Not  half  of  the  nation  could  have  been  repre- 
sented. If  tiny  would  dispute  this,  with  the  array  of  evidence  now  adduced, 
I  will  pronounce  him  wilfully  blind,  and  incapable  of  reasoning.  Look  at 
the  treaty  of  Moultrie  Creek ;  there  are  the  names  of  more  than  double  the 
number  attached,  than  wei*e  obtained  to  that  of  Paine's  Landing ;  and  one  of 
the  best  Seminole  chiefs  has  said,  ^  The  tDkUti  forced  us  into  the  trtabf.^  It  is 
not  very  strange  that  there  were  but  15  chiefs  at  this  treaty,  or  that  signed  it, 
for  there  had  l^n  but  one  month's  notice  given  that  any  such  treaty  was  on  fboL 

We  shall  now  show  that  when  a  full  council  of  the  chiefs  was  together, 
nothing  like  a  general  consent  to  a  removal  could  be  obtained  from  them.  In 
March,  1835,  when  preparations  for  removal  began  to  be  strongly  urged  by 
Gen.  ThotyMOfiy  at  the  soUcitation  of  Jumper^  he  gave  them  until  the  22  April, 
to  meet  him  in  council,  when  he  would  bear  what  they  had  to  sa^  touching 
the  matter.  At  the  time  appointed,  ^  several  hundreds  of  the  chiefs  and  war- 
riors had  assembled,"  and  a  talk  was  read  to  them  from  €reu.  Jodbon,  en- 
forced and  illustrated  by  the  agent  and  Gen.  Clinch^  all  of  which  amounted  to 
DO  more  than  this,  ^  Go  you  musij  and  go  you  dudl,  without  further  delay." 
Some  of  the  chiefs  were  in  favor  of  a  compliance ;  but  the  principal  ones 
were  firm  in  their  opposition,  and  expressed  themselves  acconungly.  These 
were  Micantfpyj  Jumper^  HoUda  Mtco,  CoorHadjo,  and  Arpiudci  However,  a 
writtng  was  drawn  up,  and  signed  by  16  other  chie&  and  sub-chiefs,  expres- 
■ive  of  their  willin^ess  to  abide  by  previous  treaties,  and  their  wish  to  re- 
move This  was  signed  on  tlie  23  April,  1835.  It  was  through  the  influence 
iA'  a  very  influential  chief  (whose  name  was  Puda  Luria  Hc^Oj  or  Black-dirt) 
of  the  removal  party,  that  this  last  treaty  was  made.  No  sooner  had  it  been 
efllected,  than  Gen.  Thon^pton  (acting  by  precedent,  of  course)  decreed  that 
the  Ave  opposing  chiefs  shoula  no  lohger  be  cx>nsidered  or  obeyed  as  chie&. 
When  this  high-handed  act  had  been  reported  to  Gen.  CasSj  secretary  at  wur, 
he  reprobated  the  proceeding  in  very  strong  terms,  fix>m  reasons  too  obvious 
to  require  detail  in  this  place. 

It  still  remains  a  question  with  us,  whether  an  accommodation  might  not 
have  been  brought  about,  if  the  oflScers  of  government  had  not  persisted  too 
strongly  in  their  determination  that  the  Seminoles  should  settle  with  the 
Creeks ;  but  the  cry  of  retrenchment  and  reform  was  up,  and  it  was  easy  to 
begin  with  the  Indians.  It  would  cost  the  government  much  less  if  they 
could  be  included  with  the  Creeks, — a  most  absurd  and  blind  policy ! — The 
Seminoles  were  now  a  great  nation.  Were  they  to  be  lost  and  absorbed  in 
another  ?  The  very  kiea  was  revolting  to  them. 

Matters  remained  in  this  unsettled  state  for  several  months.  At  length  it 
seems  that  the  principal  chiefs,  to  the  number  of  25,  assembled  at  the  agency 
on  the  19  August,  to  try  once  more  what  could  be  done  by  negotiation,  //a- 
lata  Emathla  was  chosen  speaker  for  the  Indians,  and  he  delivered  himself  as 
follows : — 

"  My  friends,  we  have  come  to  see  you  to  talk  with  you  on  a  subject  of 
great  importance  to  us.  Hear  us,  and  tell  our  great  father  what  his  children 
say.  We  made  a  treaty  at  Paine's  Landing,  by  which  we  agreed  to  go  west 
of  the  Mississippi :  we  were  told  to  send  some  of  our  principal  chiefs  to  view 
the  place  to  which  we  were  to  remove.  We  did  so ;  they  found  the  country 
gooa.  While  there,  our  chiefs  had  a  talk  with  Gen.  Stoke$  and  the  commis- 
sioners ;  they  were  told  that  the  Seminoles  and  Creeks  were  of  the  same  ^m- 
ily ;  were  to  be  considered  as  the  same  nation,  and  placed  imder  the  same 
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agent  They  answered,  that  the  Seminoles  were  a  large  nation,  and  should 
have  their  own  agent,  ad  before ;  that  if  our  father,  the  president,  would  give 
AS  our  own  agent,  our  own  blacksmith,  and  our  plougns,  we  would  go ;  bid 
if  he  did  notf  we  should  be  xmwUUng  to  remove;  that  we  should  be  among  stran- 
gers; they  uii^jlit  be  friendly,  or  they  might  be  hostile,  and  we  wanted  our 
own  ageoit,  whom  we  knew  would  be  our  friend,  who  would  take  care  of  us, 
would  do  justice  to,  and  see  justice  done  us  by  others.  They  told  us  our  re- 
quests were  reasonable,  and  thev  would  do  all  they  could  to  mduce  the  pres- 
ident to  grant  them.  We  have  been  unfortunate  in  the  acents  our  father  has 
sent  us.  Gen.  jTlbii^Mon,  our  present  agent,  is  the  friend  of  the  Seminoles. 
We  thought  at  first  that  he  would  be  Ime  ibe  others ;  but  we  know  better 
now.  He  has  but  one  talk,  and  what  he  tells  us  is  truth.  We  want  him  to 
go  with  u&  He  told  us  he  could  not  go,  but  he  at  last  agreed  to  do  so,  if  our 
great  fether  will  permit  him.  We  know  oiu*  fether  loves  his  red  children, 
and  won't  let  them  sufier  for  want  of  a  good  agent.  This  is  our  talk,  which 
we  want  you  to  send  to  our  &ther,  the  president,  hoping  we  may  receive  an 
early  answer." 

Tliis  talk  was  despatched  to  Washington,  and  that  there  mav  be  no  grounds 
to  question  the  truth  of  its  contents,  I  will  subjoin  an  extract  n*om  a  paper  by 
Gen.  Clinch,  which  was  transmitted  with  it  The  general  says,  *^ln  forward- 
ing you  the  enclosed  document,  I  beg  leave  to  make  a  few  remarks.  Although 
the  subject  to  which  it  relates  is  itself  of  no  great  importance,  yet  it  may  have 
an  important  bearing  on  the  present  quiet  and  future  happiness  of  these  chil- 
dren of  the  forest  They  are,  from  peculiar  circumstances  and  long  ^bit, 
auspicious  of  the  white  man.  It  is  hard  to  indi/ce  them  to  believe  that  all  the 
effi>rts  and  operations  of  government  are  intended  for  their  own  good.  Tlie 
quedion  of  a  separate  agency  tvas  again  and  agcdn  brought  forward  by  the  chiefs, 
fast  winter  and  spring,  and  appeared  to  be  considered  by  thiem  of  the  first  impor- 
tasue  to  their  future  xnterestSy  prosperity,  and  happiness,'^ 

Notwithstanding  the  pathetic  appeal  of  the  Indians,  and  the  kind  iotuna- 
tions  of  Gen.  Clinchy  the  president  would  five  them  no  hearing,  and  thev 
were  informed  that  he  was  **very  angry^  to  mink  they  should  have  so  much 
presumption. 

Meanwhile,  some  circumstances  of  a  very  aggi'avating  nature  had  taken 
place.  Three  poor  Mikasaukies,  firom  Long  Swamp,  were  seized  by  a  plant- 
er, and  tied  with  a  rope  by  their  hands  and  feet,  and  confined  in  his  bam, 
without  sustenance,  till  they  were  nearly  dead.  They,  or  some  other  Indians, 
had  been  accused  of  purloining  from  his  plantation  some  of  the  necessaries  of 
life ;  the  drought  of  the  preceding  season  having  ruined  their  crops,  thev  were 
reduced  to  extreme  want  The  friends  of  the  three  Indians  became  alarmed 
from  their  long  absence,  and  the  chief  of  the  village  to  which  they  belonged, 
aougfat  them  out  and  demanded  them.  The  inhuman  wretch  would  not  re- 
lease them.  The  chief  then  repaired  to  his  village,  and  taking  several  of  his 
men  with  him,  demanded  them  apdn,  but  was  again  refused.  They  were  in 
hearing  of  the  distressed  cries  of  their  fiiends,  and  obeying  the  promptings 
of  a  generous  nature,  proceeded  to  the  bam,  and  liberated  them  by  force. 
They  were  in  a  pitiful  condition,  could  neither  stand  or  go ;  the  ropes  with 
which  they  were  tied,  had  cut  through  the  flesh  to  the  very  bones !  When 
their  firiends  were  carrying  them  away,  they  were  fired  upon  by  the  owner 
of  the  place,  and  oncf  was  wounded.  They  retaliated  only  bv  burning  his 
bam,  not  suffering  him  to  remove  any  thing  out  of  it ;  and  whoever  knows 
the  circumstances,  will  only  wonder  that  he  had  not  been  confined  in,  and 
aonaumed  with  it 
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Battlc  or  Wklika — Creekt  and  dherokee  ^airs — hdians  surmised — JUmrden 
— Battle  or  Sah  Fklasco— CM.  Lane's  Expedition — His  meumckoly  demtk-^ 
Gov.  Call  in  command — Battles  or  the  Wihoo  Swamp— Gen.  Jencp  rstitmm 
tommand — IKs  expedition  to  the  Wakoo. 

Thb  murder  of  Hofftown,  to  which  we  have  before  alluded,  waa  a  serioua 
crisis.  It  very  much  hastened  hostilities,  from  the  outrageous  nature  of  the 
case.  The  additional  facts  to  thoee  we  have  already  ^en  are  these.  There 
were  ei^ht  Indians  belonging  to  the  part>',  and  in  then*  wanderings  they  had 
killed  a  cow  which  did  not  belong  to  them,  near  Deamond^  Pond.  A  part  of 
them,  on  the  19th  of  June,  being  encaniped  at  a  sink-hole  where  there  was 
water,  uhout  3  miles  from  Kena|)aha  Pond,  are  ikUen  upon  by  a  gang  of 
whites,  seven  in  number,  who  seized  as  many  of  the  guns  belonging  to  th« 
Indians  as  they  were  able,  and  then  commenced  whipping  them.  Two  of 
the  Indians  had  gone  out  upon  a  hunt,  and  returned  while  this  business  was 
in  progress.  They  made  a  shot  upon  the  whites,  wounding  one  of  them,  and 
in  their  turn  they  fired  upon  the  two  Indians,  killing  one,  named  Fuxcj  and 
mortally  wounding  the  otner,  named  LechoHchee,  Here  the  renconti^  seems 
lo  have  ended. 

A  great  cry  was  now  raised  along  the  Indian  border,  and  the  surviving 
Indians,  who  had  done  all  of  this  misdnef,  were  demanded  of  the  chiefs  by  the 
agent  They  were  readily  surrendered,  the  whole  surviving  six,  and  thrown 
into  prison,  where  they  remained  over  thirty  days,  while  their  accusers  were 
left  at  perfect  liberty  to  conunit  other  outrages,  and  to  make  preparations  for 
convictmg  the  Indians  at  tlie  trial  which  was  supposed  to  await  them ;  but  it 
does  not  appear  that  any  trial  ever  took  place,  and  my  informant  says,  that  the 
balance  or  prooi  was  so  much  against  the  whites  that  they  were  glad  to 
**  dodge  the  question ; "  and  hence  we  suppose  the  Indians  were  set  atliberty. 
But  could  any  nitioniil  man  suppose  that  an  outrage  of  such  a  flagitious  char- 
acter would  pass  without  retaliation  ?  It  followed  but  not  inunediately.  On 
the  11  Auffust,  a  private,  named  Dalion,  carrying  the  mail  between  Fort  Brook 
and  Fort  Kmg,  was  met  on  his  route  and  kill^  Some  seized  his  horse  by 
the  rems,  while  others  dragged  him  off  and  shot  him.  When  found,  his  body 
bore  evidence  of  savage  vengeance,  being  nearly  torn  in  pieces.  The  putv 
committing  this  act  are  inunediately  demanded  by  Gen.  C/tne^  and  the  chiei 
promised  they  should  be  surrendered,  probably  without  any  intention  of  so 
doing.  They  were  Mikasaukies,  and  having  ned  among  the  Redsticks  of 
the  Ouithlacooche,  could  not  be  found.  If  the  Indians  did  not  avow  this  mur- 
der to  be  in  revenge  for  that  of  Fuxe  and  Lechotichee,  it  was  known  to  be  sa 

The  Indians  were  now,  if  possible,  treated  with  greater  contumely  than 
before,  and  Osceoldt  about  this  time,  went  to  the  agent  to  complain  of*^  some 
ruthless  villain  who  had  been  guilty  of  grossly  illtreating  some  of  his  people. 
it  so  happened  that  some  white  person  had,  only  the  preceding  day,  maoe  a 
similar  complaint  against  the  Indians;  which  complaints  were,  it  is  said, 
occasioned  by  the  alfkir  at  Hogtown.  The  ceneral  therefore,  having  pre- 
judged tl>  e  case,  as  good  as  told  Osceola  he  lied,  and  that  it  was  his  men  who 
were  guilty  of  outrage.  An  altercation  ensued,  and  this  was  the  time,  we  are 
told,  that  this  chief  was  seized,  manacled,  and  placed  in  the  guard-house  of 
the  garrison ;  the  circumstances  of  which  have  already  been  related,  agreeabtf 
to  the  then  existing  information. 

We  now  pass  to  the  events  of  the  war,  taking  up  the  subject  where  it  had 
been  suspended  in  the  summer  of  1836. 

One  or  the  divisions  of  the  army  under  Gen.  Clinch  marched  from  Tampa 
for  Fort  Drane  on  the  14th  of  Apnl,  1836.  After  a  march  of  three  days,  thev 
came  within  four  miles  of  Fort  Cooper,  where  Major  Cooper  had  been  left 
with  his  Georgia  battalioiL  Having  encamped.  Gen.  Clinch  detached  his  two 
mounted  companies  under  Capt  Malone  of  the  Washington  corps,  with 
wagons,  to  ALijor  Cooper,  and  instructions  to  join  him.  When  this  detach- 
ment had  priceeded  abgut  two  or  Uu-ee  miles,  it  waa  fired  upon  by  Indians 
concealed  m  a  hommock  near  the  road,  and  Mr.  Howard  and  Comet  Dunsan 
of  the  Washington  troops  were  wounded ;  the  former  with  three  shot,  and 
the  latter  with  ona  in  ths  leg.    Both  probably  leoovered.    Capt.  Malooa 
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immeduUelj  sent  to  Gen.  Clinch  fbtr  a  reen£>rGeinent,  on  the  airiyal  of  whieb 
no  Indians  were  to  be  found.  The  detachment  then  proceeded  to  Fort 
Cooper,  which  had  been  attacked  for  13  days  together,  but  with  a  loss  only 
of  one  man,  Mr.  Zarock  Cook,  of  the  Morgan  Guards. 

At  the  same  time  Gen.  Clinch  marched  fi<om  Tampa,  OoL  Lindsay  left  also 
upon  a  scout,  and  while  crossing  the  Hillsborough  Ri^er,  the  Indians  fired  upon 
him,  killing  Mr.  James  Branham  of  the  Alabama  volunteers.  Gen.  Clinch 
made  but  a  short  stay  at  Fort  Cooper,  when  he  returned  to  Fort  King,  whOTO 
be  arrived  on  the  25th ;  having  had  one  man  wounded,  a  Mr.  BostidL  of  the 
Jefierson  troop.  At  the  same  time  Col.  Goodwin  bums  a  large  Indian  town 
on  Peas  Creek ;  and  only  two  days  after,  a  company  of  Indians  attack  Fort 
Draue,  make  prisoners  of  several  negroes,  and  carry  off  a  number  of  horseti 

Scarcely  a  day  passed  at  this  period  without  some  tale  of  blood.  Gen. 
Scott,  on  his  march  near  Ocklawaha,  is  attacked  in  his  camp  on  the  2dd  of 
April,  and  two  of  his  men  are  wounded.  Two  dajrs  after,  the  general  sur^ 
pnses  a  party  of  Indians  about  23  miles  from  Volusia,  but  they  all  escapOi 
leaving,  however,  their  horses  and  packs  to  the  victors. 

At  Charlotte  Harbor,  on  the  26th  of  April,  the  Indians  make  thorough  work^ 
killing  Dr.  Creus,  the  collector  of  that  port,  **  and  all  the  people  residing 
there.  They  next  appear  with  great  boldness  before  St  Maiks,  but  retire 
without  doing  any  omer  damage  than  frightening  the  people.  About  the 
middle  of  May  depredations  were  committed  witfun  two  miles  of  Mandarii^ 
cm  the  St  John's.  They  killed  and  scalped  a  Mr.  Motte,  a  highly  respectable 
gentleman  frt)m  Ne>f  York,  and  burnt  his  house  and  other  biuldings. 

On  the  7th  of  June  the  uidians  bum  the  extensive  suflar-works  belonging 
to  Gen.  Clinch,  together  with  70  hogsheads  of  sugar,  and  a  great  amount  or 
Other  property ;  and  at  the  same  time  they  bum  also  the  sugar-house  of  CoL 
M'Intosh,  of  Oakland.  The  next  dav  about  150  warriors  invest  Fort  Micanopy, 
in  which  was  Minor  Heillman  and  70  or  80  men.  After  some  preparations, 
a  sortie  was  made,  and  the  Indians  dispersed.  The  whites  had  five  men 
wounded  and  one  killed.  Major  Heillman  had  been  an  active  and  valuable 
officer,  but  his  term  of  service  expired  with  his  death,  which  took  place  at 
Micanopy  on  the  27th  of  the  same  month ;  and  but  a  few  days  before,  (June 
15th,)  Lieut  Wheelock  had  put  an  end  to  his  own  existence  with  his  rifle. 
His  duties  had  been  so  arduous  that  he  was  overcome  by  an  abermtion  of 
mind,  in  which  condition  he  committed  the  ftital  act 

On  the  23d  of  July  the  Seminoles  attack  and  bum  the  lighthouse  on  Cape 
Florida ;  the  keeper,  a  Mr.  J.  W.  &  Thompson,  is  most  surprisingly  delivered 
from  death,  though  not  till  he  had  been  forced  to  drink  deep  of  the  cup  of  its 
agonies.*  On  the  Ist  of  August  the  express  rider  is  cut  off  between  New- 
nansville  and  Micanopy. 

Some  time  in  June,  the  unhealthiness  of  Fort  Drane  having  been  repre- 
sented to  Gov.  Call,  an  order  was  given  for  its  evacuation.  About  the  l6th 
of  July,  a  train  of  22  wagons  left  toat  place,  with  stores  and  munitions  for 
Fort  Defiance,  Micanopy,  at  8  o'clock  in  the  morning,  escorted  by  26  dragoons, 
under  Capt  Ashby,  and  36  artillerists,  detailed  from  difierent  companies ;  ki 
all  62  men.  They  had  a  five  and  a  half  inch  howitzer,  under  the  charge  of 
Lieut  Whitly.  On  the  arrival  of  the  train  at  Welika  Pood,  within  a  mue  dF 
h»  destination,  as  usual,  the  first  notice  of  Indians  was  fi*om  a  salute  Seom 
their  rifles,  by  which  one  man  was  mortally  wounded.  The  place  whence 
the  discharge  proceeded  was  scoured,  but  the  Indians  had  gone.  The  force 
moved  on,  and  at  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  fi*om  Micanopy,  as  it  was  pasnng 
a  long  hommock,  a  tremendous  fire  was  poured  upon  the  whole  colunm  firooi 
250  Indians,  as  was  supposed ;  their  line  extending  a  quarter  of  a  mile.  Soen 
after  Capt  Ashbv  was  severely  wounded,  but  continued  in  action  until  com* 
peUed  to  retire  from  loss  of  blood.  The  firing  brought  out  to  their  relief  twe 
companies  firom  Micanopy,  31  strong,  under  Lieuts.  Talcott  and  Tempk^  who 
*enaered  very  important  service.  The  Indians  stood  their  ground  until  die* 
edged  by  a  charge,  which  was  not  until  the  fight  had  been  considerably  pro- 


*  I  have  published  Mr.  Thompson's  uarreirve  of  the  affair  in  my  Collection  of  Indian  Na^ 
very  proper  appendix  to  ibis  work. 
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tracted    Of  the  whites  11  were  killed  and  wounded ;  of  the  Indians'  loss 
account  was  obtained. 

On  the  morning  of  the  8th  of  August  fell  Major  Williams,  near  St  Arthur's 
Bridge,  on  his  way  from  Black  Creek  to  Nonardsville.  There  were  2Q0 
Indifuos,  it  is  said,  who  did  this  single  act,  and  although  Mr.  Williams  had  & 
Bon-in-law  with  him,  he  was  sufiered  to  escape;  they  were  so  elated  that  they 
had  killed  the  man  who  struck  the  first  blow  in  this  wretched  war,  that  they 
thought  of  no  further  retaliation  at  that  time.  The  reader  will,  doubtlees, 
readuy  remember  the  19th  of  June,  1835,  and  the  parallel  case  of  CapL 
Chubb. 

It  is  a  relief^  in  pursuing  general  history,  to  be  able  to  meet  with  some- 
thing bebides  scenes  of  blocMl,  out  in  particular  history  we  are  confined  to  the 
course  of  events,  which  when  they  lead  us  to  nothing  but  the  most  dreaded 
scenes,  we  have  no  choice ;  we  do  not  make  events,  only  record  them.  For 
a  moment  our  attention  will  be  drawn  to  the  Creek  and  Cherokee  countries. 

Much  was  said  about  the  more  northern  Indians  going  down  into  Florida 
and  joining  the  Seminoles,  and  it  was  even  said  that  the  Seminoles  had  sent 
a  messen^r  to  th^  shores  of  the  great  lakes  with  invitations  to  the  Indians  in 
those  regions  to  join  them.  It  may  be  true.  We  are  told  that  Gen.  Gaines 
did  not  disbelieve  it,  but  we  have  never  heard  that  any  came  down  from 
thence.  The  Creeks  were  adjacent,  and  it  was  easy  for  them  to  efiect  such  a 
lunction.  Accordingly,  on  the  5th  of  July,  a  considerable  body  of  them  was 
discovered  making  meir  way  towards  Florida,  which  the  people  of  Stewart 
county,  Georgia,  endeavored  to  prevent  They  follow^  them  about  three 
days,  and  hM  about  as  many  skumishes  with  them.  The  final  result  was, 
each  party  was  glad  to  be  rid  of  the  other.  One  of  the  whites  was  wounded, 
and  three  Indians  were  said  to  have  beeoi  killed ;  the  former  being  satined 
to  display  the  remainder  of  their  courage  on  paper. 

On  the  16th  of  July,  $2,400  Cherokees  were  shipped  at  MontgomerYy  Ala- 
bama, for  the  Arkansas.  In  such  a  vast  assemblage  of  people,  forced  fit>m 
the  land  of  their  fathers,  it  would  be  very  strange  if  there  were  not  some  who 
should  show  an  unwillingness  to  go.  How  such  unwillingness  had  been 
manifested  we  are  not  informed,  but  at  this  time  "  some  12  or  15"  men  were 
«  shackled  with  heavy  irons  to  prevent  their  rising."  One  of  them  was  deter- 
mined not  to  submit  to  such  felonious  indignity,  and,  wrenching  himself  fipom 
the  grasp  of  his  tormentors,  seizes  a  club,  and  knocking  down  one  with  a 
blow  on  the  head,  gives  the  war-whoop  and  attempts  an  escape.  Alas !  his 
struggle  is  fraught  with  certain  death ;  ne  is  shot  down,  and  instantiy  expires. 
Another  is  pierced  with  a  bayonet,  for  what  no  mention  is  made ;  he  dies  in  a 
few  hours  afrer.  On  the  evening  of  the  same  day  tiiree  had  escaped  from 
those  who  guarded  them.  Soon  after  one  was  retaken,  brought  in  in  a  cart, 
and  as  he  was  thus  conveyed  along  the  streets,  he  cut  his  own  throat,  and 
expired  without  a  groan !  To  such  deeds  of  desperation  does  this  work  of 
expulsion  lead. 

About  the  2d  of  August,  a  small  party  of  Indians  struck  a  small  settlement 
on  the  Oscilla  River,  which  flows  mto  Appalachee  Bay,  and  about  40  miles 
from  Tallahassee,  killed  two  men,  took  a  Doy,  and  burnt  a  house.  Collecting 
what  spoil  they  could,  they  decamped ;  but  being  immediately  followed  by 
Capt  Fisher's  company,  they  abandoned  the  boy  and  plunder,  and  secured 
themselves  in  a  hommock,  and  the  whites  marched  back  victorioua 

On  the  16th  of  this  month,  Major  Pierce,  with  110  men,  marched  fixim 
Gary's  Ferry  to  attack  a  body  of  Indians,  who,  he  had  learned,  were  in  pos- 
session of  Fort  Drane.  He  vras  fortunate  enou|g^  to  come  upon  them  undis- 
covered, but  such  was  the  alertness  of  the  Indians,  that  they  escaped  with 
small  loss ;  4  or  5,  being  badly  wounded,  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  whites, 
who,  to  add  lustre  to  their  exploit,  barbarously  put  some  of  them  to  death. 
Osceohi  was  there,  and  to  his  sagacity  we  may  impute  the  small  success  of 
his  enemies. 

On  the  15th  of  September  we  meet  with  a  melancholy  account  of  depre- 
dations. At  10  o'clock  in  the  morning  of  this  day,  a  Mr.  Higginbotharo 
anrived  at  Jacksonville  fix)m  his  late  residence  at  Cedar  Swamp,  a  (Sstance  of 
7  miles,  without  a  hat  and  almost  exhausted.    His  house  had  been  attacked 
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ttt  daybreak  by  a  party  of  Indians.  He  had  two  men  and  nine  guns,  with 
which  before  he  left  they  had  been  able  to  silence  the  Indians.  A  number 
of  citizens  imm^<liately  volunteered,  and  marched  for  the  scene  of  action, 
under  Major  Hart  Tliey  found  Mr.  Higffinbotbam's  &mily  safe,  and  firing 
having^  been  heard  the  night  before  in  the  direction  of  a  Mr.  ATCormick's, 
they  proceeded  ttiere,  and  found  it  had  been  burnt  down ;  and  its  ruins  were 
yet  smokinff.  Amonff  them  they  found  the  remains  of  a  human  being.  This  * 
Mras  18  miles  Grom  Jacksonville.  Thence  following  the  Indians'  trail,  they 
came  to  the  house  of  Mr.  Lowder,  7  miles  farther.  It  was  abandoned  by  its 
owners  but  very  recently,  as  fire  was  still  burning  in  the  kitchen.  Here  the 
Indians  had  done  no  mischief  Proceeding  thence,  the  detachment,  in  four 
miles,  came  to  Mr.  Sparkman's,  where  a  tragedy  was  opened  to  their  view. 
They  found  Mrs.  Johns,  who  had  lived  in  Hu*.  M'Cormick's  house,  her  s^p 
taken  ofi^  and  dreadfully  wounded  with  two  bullets ;  yet  she  was  alive,  and 
able  to  communicate  the  particulars  of  the  horrid  tragedy  through  which  she 
had  passed.  She  and  her  husband  were  about  20  yards  fit>m  their  own  door 
when  they  discovered  the  Indians  emerging  firom  the  comer  of  a  fence  close 
by  them.  Thev  ran  for  the  house,  entered  it,  and  closed  the  door ;  at  the 
same  moment  the  Indians  fired  on  the  house,  and  shortly  after  they  hailed  them 
in  English,  and  told  them  if  they  would  come  out  they  should  not  be  hurL 
They  not  choosing  to  trust  them,  the  Indians  next  looked  through  between 
the  logs  of  the  house,  and  ordered  them,  in  a  peremptory  manner,  to  come 
out,  but  they  still  refiised,  and  begged  for  their  lives.  The  Indians  then 
charged  the  house,  burst  open  the  door,  shot  Mr.  Johns  through  the  head, 
and  Mrs.  Johns  as  before  related ;  he  feU  dead,  and  she  feU  upon  his  body. 
An  Indian  then  seized  her,  and  dragged  her  out  of  the  house,  and  soon  after 
draffged  her  in  again ;  and  after  tearing  the  band  and  comb  firom  her  hair, 
applying  his  scalping-knife  to  her  head,  and  fire  to  her  garments,  left  her ;  and 
to  na!ake  a  more  sure  mark  of  his  vengeance,  he  next  set  Gre  to  the  house, 
and  then  they  all  drew  off  They  carried  away  a  portmanteau  containing 
100  dollars,  and  every  thing  else  they  thought  of  any  value.  As  soon  as  they 
were  out  of  hearing,  the  wretched  woman  raised  herself  up  and  crept  fit>ra 
the  burning  building ;  saw  the  body  of  her  husband  lying  unscalpeo.  She 
fidnted  and  fell,  again  «and  again,  but  finally  reached  the  edge  of  a  swamp  not 
&r  distant,  where  she  got  some  water,  and  lav  down  with  hopes  no  greater 
than  her  strength.  In  this  situation  she  was  found  by  the  scout  above  men- 
tioned, and  eventually  recovered. 

On  the  morning  of  the  17  September,  a  party  of  about  100  Indians  came 
within  a  mile  of  Fort  Gilieland,  on  the  Picolata  road,  took  a  cart  firom  some 
teamsters,  and  carried  it  oflT  a  piece,  then  set  it  on  fire.  CoL  John  Warren 
sallied  out  firom  the  fort  with  150  men,  in  the  direction  of  San  Felasco  hom- 
mock,  where  he  had  reason  to  believe  the  Indians  were  posted.  One  hundred 
of  his  men  were  mounted,  and  of  his  number  was  a  company  of  artillery, 
with  a  24  pound  howitzer.  He  could  meet  with  i^ne  of  the  Indians  that  day. 
Early  the  next  morning  he  sent  out  spies ;  but^ey  soon  returned  with  no 
intelligence  of  the  enemy ;  yet  so  well  con?inced  was  he  that  the  Indians 
were  at  Felasco,  that  he  divided  his  men  into  three  colunms,  and  marehed  on 
in  order  of  battle.  When  they  came  within  about  three  quarters  of  a  mile  of 
the  honmiock,  they  found  the  Indians  in  their  own  peculiar  order  of  battle ; 
and  they  rose  up  and  poured  upon  the  whites  a  sharp  though  not  a  destructive 
fire.  And  wo  have  yery  seldom  heard  of  so  much  manoBuvring  and  fighting, 
without  greater  execution,  on  any  former  occasion.  The  battle  having  last^ 
an  hour  and  a  hal(  but  one  of  the  whites  was  killed,  and  four  or  five  wound- 
ed ;  the  Indians  lost  none  that  their  enemy  were  certain  o^  thouffh  they  re- 
port that  they  saw  a  great  many  &1L  In  the  first  of  the  onset  the  Indians 
made  an  attempt  %tum  the  left  fiank  of  the  Americans,  *^  but  were  charged  on 
with  spirit  and  success  by  Lieut  Col.  Mills's  conmiand,  and  driven  into  a  thick 
oak  scrub,  who  then  dismounting  and  charging  on  them,  drove  through  this  into 
the  border  of  the  hommock,  when  the  artillery  played  upon  them  with  consid- 
erable efiect ;  after  this  they  retired  to  the  riffht,  and  attempted  to  turn  that 
wing,  but  a  charge  firom  dapt  Walker  and  Lieut  Bruten's  command,  drovlB 
them  within  the  range  of  the  artillery  again,  which  opened  upon  them  Mrith 
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peat  effect"  The j  mttde  aeyenl  deq>erate  immnpni  to  muntain  iMr  poil- 
tKMi,  and  chargwi  twice  on  the  artillery,  but  were  beaten  (^  at  aM  peinta,  and 
began  a  retreaL  Tbey  were  pumied  a  mile  and  a  balf  into  a  dtniee  bofliH 
mock,  and  then  abandoned.  Thos  ended  the  battle  of  San  Felaeco  Hooi- 
mock,  as  it  was  called.  The  Indiana  were  reckoned  at  900  mm.  Several  of 
the  officers  under  Col.  Warren  were  hicfaly  commended  for  their  brarery  and 
cood  conduct,  in  bis  official  aecount  of  the  battle ;  especially  Adj.  GiUeland» 
Gapt  D.  D.  Tompkins  of  the  artillery,  Capta.  Beekman,  Walker,  and  Ward. 
Iieut&  Bruten  and  Hindi^. 

About  this  time,  the  distinguished  Creek  chiefe,  Paddy  Carr  and  Jim  Boy, 
arrive  in  Florida,  with  950  of  their  wanrion,  to  assist  in  subduing  the  8enii> 
Boles. 

On  or  belore  the  26  September,  about  50  Indians,  supposed  to  be  Creek% 
attacked  a  house,  near  Orange  Pond,  and  killed  a  Mr.  Uptegrove  and  his  wife. 
She  at  first  escaped  firom  the  house,  but  they  pursued  her,  oveitook  and  killed 
her.  A  Mr.  Hunter,  living  in  the  same  lM>UBe,  escaped  to  a  pond,  and  by 
buiring  himself  almost  entirely  in  water  for  24  houn,  they  supposed  him  to 
be  drowned ;  by  which  artifice  he  preserved  his  life. 

The  next  day,  namely,  September  29th,  CoL  Lane  landed  at  Tampa,  with  a 
force  of  whites  and  fiiendly  Indians,  fit>m  Apalachicola.  Hearing  that  tfaa 
Indians  were  committing  depredations  in  the  neighborhood,  he  marched  im- 
mediately, with  12  mounted  men  and  100  Indians,  to  beat  up  their  quartenL 
A  rapid  march  of  12  miles  brought  them  to  Indian  River,  where  they  disoev- 
ered  the  enemy  on  the  opposite  side.  The  fiiendly  Creeks  had  not  come  wp^ 
and  thoush  there  were  near  200  Indians  to  oppose  them,  yet  they  engaged 
them,  and  for  15  minutes  the  skirmish  was  sharp  and  obstinate.  The  Creek% 
under  Alig.  Watson,  now  arrived,  and  the  Semiuoles  began  to  relax ;  tfaej^ 
however,  maintained  their  order  for  a  mile  and  a  half,  when  they  separated 
and  fled  in  every  direction,  and  night  ended  the  pursuit  This  battle  was  oa 
the  30  of  September,  after  which  the  colonel  returned  with  his  command  ta 
Tampa.  An  act  of  self-devotedness  occurred  in  this  fight,  not  of  a  very  com- 
mon character  on  record :  A  Mr.  Kelly  was  standing  near  CoL  Lane,  when  he 
observed  an  Indian  taking  deliberate  aim  at  him ;  having  just  discharged  hii 
own  gun,  he  saw  no  chance  of  saving  the  life  of  his  conmiander,  but  by  ro- 
oeiving  the  ball  himself^  which  he  did  by  instantly  throwing  himsell*  betweea 
him  and  the  Indian.  Kelly  received  the  ball  and  fell ;  happily  he  was  not 
mortally  wounded. 

On  tne  10  of  October,  CoL  Lane  set  out  on  another  expedition  firom  T^ud- 

Si,  and,  on  the  14th,  after  a  march  of  50  or  60  miles,  he  came  in  full  view  of 
loklikana,  or  Spotted  Lake,  which  stretched  oflT  to  the  north  as  for  as  tha 
eye  could  reach,  dotted  here  and  there  with  beautifiilly-wooded  islands 
Here  thev  fell  upon  a  finesh  trail,  and  soon  after  a  village,  but  it  was  aban- 
doned. In  another  direction  their  trail  led  them  to  a  ford,  200  yards  ovei^ 
which  they  passed  by  wa^g  and  swimming, — shaving  left  their  horses  be- 
hind,— beyond  which  they  came  to  extensive  cornfields,  some  cattle  and 
ponies,  and  a  village ;  but  no  Indians  yet  Passing  the  vUlase,  the  trail  led 
to  a  marsh,  near  a  mile  in  extent,  covered  with  soil  mud  and  water ;  but  it 
waa  no  barrier  to  the  Creeks,  and  they  dashed  into  it  at  once,  and  were  fal> 
lowed  by  the  whites.  They  were  often  waist  high  in  mud,  fVom  which  ha^ 
ing  extricated  themselves,  found  they  had  reached  a  fine  island,  and  the  trtfl 
still  continuing  southerly.  Here  were  a  village,  domestic  animals  and  uten- 
sils, and  the  scalps  of  several  white  people.  Not  fiu*  from  hence  they  carae 
to  another  village,  which,  with  the  former,  contained  above  a  hundred  hcmaea 
Another  half  mile  brought  them  to  the  shore  of  a  pond,  skirted  with  a  thick 
scrub,  of  near  three  fourths  of  a  mile  in  extent  Here  the  Seminoles  had 
made  a  stand,  and  began  the  attack  by  a  volley  of  rifle^lls.  A  fight,  now 
begun,  waa  kejpt  up  for  about  half  an  hour,  when  a  charge  from  the  Creeks 
put  them  lo  flight,  and  they  were  soon  covered  by  a  hommock,  and  wen 
followed  no  faither.  But  one  of  the  whites  was  woimded,  and  whether  any 
of  the  Creeks  were  killed  or  wounded,  we  are  not  told  by  their  white  as- 
sociates. Of  the  loss  of  the  enemy,  they  of  course  knew  nothing,  which 
DO  doubt  amounted  to  the  same.    The  whites  destroyed  about  a  Mindrad 
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eattla  aad  hogi,  aad  ^y  returned  to  Fort  Drane,  with  about  400  moKB^  on 
tbAl9tb. 

iVith  thk  expedition  terminated  the  career  of  an  active  and  valuable  offi* 
eer.  CoL  Lane  complained  some  of  a  brain  fever,  and  being  left  alone  in  the 
tent  of  Ci4)t  QofT  for  a*few  minutes,  was  found  by  him,  on  his  return,  ezpiv. 
ing  on  his  own  sword.  It  was  supposed  he  had  &llen  on  it  accidentally,  in 
a  nt  of  dizziness ;  or  that  in  a  moment  of  intellectual  aberration,  arising  from 
^  nature  of  hit  ilhiess,  he  had  been  his  own  executioner.  This  occurred 
on  the  d6th,  and  cast  a  deep  ffloom  over  the  whole  army. 

A  few  days  previous  to  this,  Gov.  Call  v^rote  to  the  secretary  of  war,  in- 
forming him  that  he  had  taken  the  general  command  in  Florida,  and  that 
Gen.  Jesup  had,  **  with  ^p^eat  magnanimity,'*  declined  it;  but  that  he  had  pro- 
posed to  serve  under  hmi  as  a  volunteer  Some  entertained  high  expecta- 
tions at  the  present  pro^iect,  and  others  expressed  no  fiiVoreble  opinion  of 
the  result  of  Gov.  Call's  assumption.  Both  were  common  gratuities;  and  it 
would  have  been  singular,  indeed,  if  neither  had  eventuated  in  &vor  of  the 
prophet  0 

On  the  28th,  Gov.  Call  commenced  active  operations.  He  marched  fix>m 
the  Suanee,  at  Old  Town,  with  1,375  men,  in  high  hopes  of  speedily  putting 
an  end  to  the  war.  The  route  to  Fort  Drane  was  taken,  on  which  seven  In- 
dians were  killed.  Whether  they  were  warriors,  old  men,  women,  or  chil- 
dren, no  mention  is  made.  They  reached  Fort  Drane,  October  Ist,  where  the 
fires  of  the  Indians  were  still  burning.  Had  it  not  been  for  a  feithftil  q>y, 
Osceola  and  his  Mikasaukies  would  ^ve  fellen  into  Gov.  Call's  hands.  Here 
be  waited  until  the  evening  of  the  6th,  to  be  joined  b^r  Maj.  Pierce,  who  wad 
to  supply  him  with  provisions ;  which  he  enected  with  no  ordinary  efibrtii 
having  marched  66  iniles  in  two  days,  viz.,  fit>m  Black  Creek. 

With  a  supply  of  8  days'  rations,  a  aiove  was  made  for  the  ^  Cove  of  the 
Ouithlacoochee.^  Oa  the  way  the^  fell  in  with  an  encampment  of  Mikasau- 
kies, **  killed  13  men,  who  did  not  fire  a  ehot,  took  4  women  prisoners,  and  8 
children."  From  these  they  learned  that  the  Negro  Town  was  but  3  miles 
above  them.  CoL  Gill  Was  despatched  thence  with  300  Tennessee  volun- 
teers, on  the  morning  of  the  13th,  but  could  not  reach  the  town  fit>m  the 
depth  of  water  in  the  creek  before  it  He  accordingly  returned  with  loss ; 
having  had  3  men  killed,  and  7  wounded.  Among  the  former  was  Indian 
BiUy,  an  interpreter,  in  much  esteem  by  the  whitea  He  was  brother-in-law  of 
CHAaLES  En ATHLA,  of  whose  tragic  death  we  have  before  given  an  account 

The  main  body  marched  to  the  river,  which  was  so  overflowed  that  its  width 
was  250  yards,  and  could  not  be  crossed.    The  Indians  appeared  on  the  op- 

g>6ite  bank,  and  fired  upon  them,  wounding  Maj.  Gordon,  though  sUghtly. 
ere  the  expedition  was  at  an  end ;  the  armv  being  obliged  to  retreat  to  Fort 
IHisne  for  s^ipplies.  At  Gen.  Gaines's  battle-ground  they  fell  in  with  CoL 
Lane,  as  he  was  returning  firom  his  expedition,  just  recorded. 

Little  seems  to  have  been  done,  or  attempted,  after  this,  until  about  die 
middle  of  November.  On  the  11  th  of  that  month,  the  army,  consisting  <^ 
^00  men,  marched  once  more  fi^m  Fort  Drane  for  the  Ouithlacoochee.  At 
t^  time  die  river  was  220  yards  wide ;  yet  it  was  passed  on  the  13th,  though 
at  great  peril,  four  of  the  regulars  being  drowned  in  the  way.  The  army  had 
now  amved  at  the  **  Cove,^  where  Indians  were  expected  to  be  found ;  but 
none  were  visible,  and  it  appeared  that  the  place  had  been  some  time  aban- 
doned ;  yet  trails  were  discovered,  leading  into  Ochlawaha  and  the  Wahoo 
Swamp.  The  left  division,  under  Gen.  Armstrong,  met  with  no  opposition  in 
crossing  the  creek  to  the  Negro  Town.  It  was  crossed  by  CoL  Irawsdale^ 
regiment  Instead  of  one  town,  they  found  two,  and  burnt  them  both.  Here 
they  found  an  old  negro,  who  told  them  the  Indians  had  gone  to  the  Wahoo 
Swamp.  He  said,  also,  that  when  the  Tennessee  volunteers  made  an  attempt 
upon  the  place  the  previous  month,  they  killed  46  Indians.  This  was  no 
doubt  said  to  flatter  their  vanity,  for  we  have  no  account  that  half  that  number 
of  guns  were  fired  at  that  time. 

Gen.  Call  now  made  dispositions  to  pursue  the  Seminoles,  with  certain^ 
of  success.  CoL  Pierce,  with  250  regulars,  the  Creek  Indian  right,  and  CoL 
Warren's  mounted  men,  were  to  pass  out  of  the  Cove  by  the  only  practicable 
<mtlet  in  that  directioKv  and,  after  exploring  the  oountiy  south  and  west  of  the 
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river,  to  reunite  with  the  main  army,  about  the  19th  or  20th,  near  Dade's  bat- 
tle-ffround ;  the  ^neral,  meanwhile,  to  march  by  the  river  in  the  direction 
of  me  Wahoo,  with  the  Tennessee  brigade,  two  companies  of  artillery,  and 
the  Florida  foot  Both  divisions  marched  on  the  16th.  On  the  17th,  aboui 
noon,  a  large  party  of  the  enemy  was  discovered  b^  the  main  body,  encanmed 
near  a  honrunock.  Col.  Bradford,  with  the  Ist  regiment  of  Tennessee  volun- 
teers, was  immediately  detached  to  attack  them* 

Although  the  Indians  were  surprised,  they  made  good  their  retreat  to  the 
hommock,  and  waited  the  approach  of  the  troops,  who,  when  dismounting^ 
received  the  fire  of  the  enemv.  They  immediately  returned  it ;  but  the  In- 
dians stood  their  ground  until  a  charge  was  made,  which,  as  usual,  put  them 
to  fliffht  They  left  20  of  their  dead,  and  all  their  baggage,  on  the  ground; 
and,  m>m  traces  of  blood,  a  far  greater  number  were  supposed  to  have  been 
carried  ofl^  The  number  of  Inmans  engaged  were  saia  to  amount  to  about 
900.  The  whites  had  two  kiUed,  and  10  or  12  wounded,  which,  after  being 
taken  care  o^  the  army  retreated  four  miles  to  a  fiivorable  site,  and  en- 
camped. • 

On  the  18th,  the  general,  having  left  his  bagffage-train  under  a  stroQg 
ffuard,  marched  again,  with  550  l^nnesseeans,  <3iieflv  foot,  to  the  Wahoo 
Swamp.  At  about  3  miles  from  their  camp,  they  fell  upon  a  larfe  Indiao 
trail,  which  led  through  two  dense  hommocks,  and  over  two  creeks,  into  a 
large  field,  surrounded  on  three  sides  by  hommocks.  The  enemy  were  re- 
treating to  gain  securer  positions  whence  to  begin  the  attack,  leaving  their 
bouses  in  flames ;  at  length,  making  a  stand,  the  whites  immediately  rormed 
their  line  of  attack.  The  foot,  under  CoL  Trawsdale,  were  formed  in  opes 
order  to  charge  into  the  hommock,  while  the  horsemen,  to  the  right  and  left, 
were  thrown  back  to  protect  the  flank,  and  to  act  as  a  corps  of  reserve.  The 
columns  had  not  received  the  word  %>  advance,  when  a  tremendous  fire  was 
opened  upon  them,  along  their  whole  firont,  from  a  hommock.  They  be^ 
slowly  to  advance,  exchanging  shots  at  short  intervals.  The  order  beiD|r 
given  to  charge,  it  was  obeyed  with  impetuosity ;  but  th^  Indians  did  do! 
break  and  fly  as  in  times  past ;  they  stood  and  fought  hand  to  hand,  exchaa- 

S*Dg  life  for  life, — while  at  the  same  time  their  wings  attacked  both  flanks  of 
e  army,  and  a  small  bodv  of  about  50  fell  boldly  on  its  rear.  The  bank 
bad  raged  nearly  half  an  hour,  when  a  general  cfaiaree  broke*  and  dispersed 
them  in  every  direction,  leaving  25  of  their  number  dead  on  the  field ;  while 
die  whites  had  but  three  kiil^  and  18  wounded.  600  Seminoles  were  said 
to  have  been  engaged  in  this  battle.  The  hour  being  late,  and  the  men  much 
exhausted,  the  army  retreated  to  its  appointed  phu^  for  the  meeting  of  CoL 
Pierce,  near  Dade's  battle-ground. 

On  the  2l6t,  the  armv  marched,  in  three  columns,  into  the  swamp,  the 
Tennesseeans  and  regulars,  and  Ck)L  Warren's  mounted  men^on  the  rigbt, 
die  ^^entre  under  Col.  Pierce,  and  the  Creek  repment  on  the  left  When 
they  came  to  the  battle-ground  of  the  18th,  they  found  it  in  possession  of  the 
Indians.  As  the  Tennesseeans  and  regulars  advanced,  a  heavy  fire  vnu 
opened  upon  them,  and  they  did  not  answer  it  until  they  got  into  the  midst 
of  the  Incuans;  then  charging  them,  they  gave  way  and  retreated. 

As  soon  as  the  direction  of  their  retreat  was  observed  by  a  party  in  reserve. 
Col.  Pierce,  with  his  division,  and  the  Creek  Indians,  were  ordered  to  pursue; 
and  soon  after,  CoL  Trawsdale  with  his  regiment,  and  CoL  Warren  with  the 
Florida  horsemen,  were  sent  to  support  tnem.  Unfortunately,  the  greater 
part  of  the  regulars  and  Tennesseeans,  by  taking  a  trail  to  the  right,  became 
mvolved  in  an  almost  impassable  morass,  where  no  horse  could  move,  and 
where  the  men  were  obliged  to  wade  waist-deep  in  mud  and  water.  A  smaB 
number  of  Creek  warriors  on  the  left,  led  bv  CoL  Brown,  taking  a  better  path, 
followed  closely  upon  the  enemy,  and  found  them  strongly  posted  in  a  cypms 
swamp.  The  Creeks  charged  diem  with  great  spirit,  and  their  gallant  leader, 
Major  Moniac,  was  kille€^  as  also  were  several  other  Creek  warriors.  It 
was  soon  discovered  that  this  party  would  be  overpower^  and  the  strug^ 
was  momentarily  becoming  more  and  more  desperate,  when  two  companief 
of  Florida  militia  under  Capt  Groves  and  Lieut  Myrick,  three  companies  of 
artillery  under  Maj.  Gardner,  Capts.  Tompkins,  Porter,  and  Lee,  and  CoL 
Waird  with  his  mounted  men,  coining  succoMively  into  action,  enabled  the 
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Creeks  to  muntdn  their  ground.  Still  the  fight  was  animated ;  and  it  was 
not  until  nearly  all  the  force  of  the  whites  was  brought  to  bear  on  this  point, 
that  the  Indians  could  be  dislodged.  Then  it  would  seem  they  retired  more 
to  give  their  adversary  a  chance  to  retreat,  than  because  they  were  beaten 
themselyes.  Thus  ended  the  second  battle  of  the  Wahoo  Swamp,  in  which 
35  of  Gen.  Call's  army  were  killed  and  wounded,  nine  being  of  the  former 
number.  The  Indians  left  10  on  the  field ;  but  the  whites  said  they  lost  ^  50 
at  least" 

The  army  haying  consumed  all  their  inroyisions,  and  being  yery  severely 
handled,  was  glad  to  make  the  best  of  its  way  out  of  this  h^tile  region ;  it 
accordingly  returned  to  its  late  encampment  at  10  o'clock  at  night,  and  the 
next  day  marched  for  Volusia. 

Where  Gen.  Jesup  yns,  or  what  seryice  he  was  rendering  at  this  period, 
and  for  some  time  preyious,  I  am  uninformed ;  but,  on  the  ^  Noyember,  he  * 
■rriyed  at  Volusia,  with  400  mounted  Alabama  yolunteers.  He  came  late 
firom  Tampa,  and  on  the  way  had  taken  33  negroes,  the  former  property  of 
CoL  Rees,  of  Spring  Garden,  whence  they  had  been  carried  off  by  the  Semi- 
Dolea  Here  Gren.  Jesup  receiyed  orders  fit>m  the  secretary  of  war,  again  to 
resume  the  command  of  the  army  of  Florida.  Goy.  Call  had  pretty  confi- 
dently asserted  that,  in  the  campaign  now  just  concluded,  he  should  be^le 
to  finish  the  war;  but  he  had  only  showed  the  Seminoles  that  some  o^iis 
ooen  could  fight  as  well  as  Indians,  and  that  others  could  turn  their  backs 
with  equal  dexterity.  On  the  whole,  if  the  Indians  had  been  one  to  a  thou- 
Mmd  against  the  Americans,  it  would  be  no  yery  difiKcult  question  to  settle, 
which  would  be  sent  beyond  the  Mississippi  When,  in  October,  the  Creek 
deputation  yisited  them,  to  persuade  them  to  submit  to  terms,  Osceola  as- 
sured them  with  firmness,  that  "  the  Seminoles  would  neyer  yield — neyer,  he 
said ;  the  land  is  ours ;  we  wiU  fight  and  die  upon  it"  The  Chief  Harjo  was 
at  the  head  of  the  peace  deputation  of  Creeks,  and  he  found  Osceola  in  a  great 
swamp,  on  the  Omthlacoocnee,  haying  then  with  him  about  3^500  people. 

Notwithstanding  the  seyere  blows  which  Osceola  had  haa  in  the  Wahoo 
Swamp,  it  yet  remained  the  Narraganset  of  Florida ;  and  such  were  the  ac- 
eounts  fix>m  thence,  that  Gen.  Jesup  determined  to  proceed  there  with  a 
large  force.  Accordingly,  with  ten  days'  proyision,  he  marched  on  the  12 
of  December  for  that  point ;  but,  on  reaching  it,  no  Indians  were  found.  On 
die  17th,  he  marched  for  Tampa,  taking  the  course  of  the  Ouithlacoochee  in 
his  route ;  and  CoL  Foster  pursued  a  parallel  course  on  the  other  side  of  the 
same  riyer ;  a  single  Indian  was  the  result  df  all  this  business ;  yet  no  blame 
can  be  attached  to  those  who  performed  it,  for  what  can  men  do  where  there 
is  nothing  to  be  done  ?  Something  like  calculation  can  be  made  in  marching 
against  men  in  a  fort  or  city ;  but  where  it  is  known  that  a  people  remoye 
tbeir  cities  and  forts  as  easy  as  themseWes,  quite  a  different  calculation  is 
required.  Caesar  neyer  fought  Indians,  or  he  would  haye  reyersed  lus  cele* 
fanted  saying,  '^'Tis  easier  to  foil  than  &id  them." 


CHAPTER  XIX. 
xyxnrs  of  the  war  during  thb  tear  1837. 

Expedition  to  ^kapopka — Osuchkb  killed — Jesup  parieyt  vnth  the  chiefs — Col,  Hen^ 
aersori't  Expedition — Battle  or  Lake  Monrok — Treaty  of  Fort  Dade-^Unoh- 
served — Osceola  at  Fort  Mellon — Jfuinbers  of  the  Seminoles — Sudden  abduction  of 
emigrants — Jesup  requests  to  be  relieved  from  command — Western  Indians  applied 
to — Gen.  Hernandezes  Expedition — Capture  of  King  PhilivSurprise  of  the 
Vchees — Surrender  of  chiefs — Mediation  of  Ross — Capture  of  Osceola  and  others-^ 
View  of  the  affair —WihD  Cat's  escape — Battle  of  Okbchobee. 

WrTH  this  <diapter  we  be^  the  eyents  of  the  year  1837.    On  the  22  of 
January,  Gen.  Jesup  put  the  main  bo^  of  die  army  in  motion,  with  the  yiew 
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of  attacking  another  stronff-hold  of  the  IncBans,  which  he  had  learned 
upon  the  head  waters  of  me  Oklawaha.  The  next  day  he  detached  Lieut 
CoK  CawUleld  with  hie  mounted  battalion  of  AJabama  volunteers,  CapL  Har- 
rises company  of  marines,  and  Maj.  Morris's  Indian  warriors,  with  his  own  aid, 
Lieut  Chambers,  to  attack  Osuchee,  comirionly  called  the  Chief  Gooper, 
whose  rendezvous  was  then  on  the  borders  of  Ahapopka  Lake.  Osucnee 
Was  surprised,  and,  with  3  of  his  wurriors,  killed ;  nine  women  and  children, 
and  8  negroes  taken.  The  wh^es  lost  one  Indian,  who  was  mortally  wound- 
ed. From  the  captured  it  was  discovered  that  the  main  body  of  the  Semi 
Boles  had  gone  southward. 

Pursuit  was  immediately  made,  and,  on  the  34th,  the  army  passed  a  rugged 
range  of  mountains,  hitherto  unknown  to  the  whites,  caUed,  by  the  Indiuis, 
TMauhatkeej  or  White  Mountaina  On  the  27th,  the  Indians  were  discovered 
on  the  Hatchee-Lustee,  in  and  about  the  ''Grreat  Cvpress  Swamp;"  and  a 
successful  char^  was  made  upon  them  by  Lieut  Chambers,  vnth  Priced 
company  of  Al^MUna  volunteers,  by  which  25  Indians  and  neflroea,  and  their 
horses  and  baggage,  were  taken.  The  captured  were  chiefly  women  and 
children.  CoL  Henderson  pursued  the  fhgitive  warriors  into  a  swamp,  and 
across  the  Hatchee-Lustee  Kiver,  and  thence  into  a  more  extensive  swamp, 
wl^pe  they  could  not  be  pursued  without  great  difficulty  and  more  vonl 
Meanwhile,  a  messenger  had  been  sent  to  the  general,  but  he  was  killed  in  the 
way ;  and  it  was  not  till  another  had  been  sent,  that  he  was  informed  how 
matters  were  progressing  with  CoL  Henderson. 

Gen.  Jesup  sent  a  prisoner  to  Jumper,  on  the  morning  of  the  28th,  endeavs* 
orinff  to  get  a  parley,  while  he  moved  on  and  took  a  position  at  Lake  Toho- 

Sikalega,  within  a  few  miles  of  where  it  is  approached  by  the  Cypress  Swampi 
[ere  he  took  some  hundred  head  of  cattle.  The  prisoner  sent  out  to  Jmnpcs-, 
returned  the  next  day,  bringing  favorable  talks  from  Alligator  and  Abraham ; 
and  two  da3rB  after,  January  Blst,  Abraham  visited  the  general  in  his  camp ; 
immediately  afler,  he  returned  to  the  Indians,  and  on  the  3  February,  bixHipit 
along  with  him  Jumper  and  Alligator,  with  two  sub-chiefs,  one  a  nephew  of 
Micanopy.  These  chiefs  agreed  to  meet  the  general  at  Fort  Dade,  with  other 
chiefk,  on  the  18th  following.  Jumper  and  Alligator,  it  is  said,  are  among 
the  last  cf  the  descendants  of  the  Yamassees. 

To  return  to  CoL  Henderson.  On  receipt  of  his  messa^  Gen.  Jesop  ot- 
dered  the  disposable  fbrce  of  Gen.  Armistead's  brigade,  Mai.  Goriiam's  infan- 
try, and  Tustenugge  Hajo's  Indian  warriors,  to  move  on  to  his  support  They 
soon  captured  two  Indian  women,  and  several  negroes,  in  a  pine  wood,  orer 
a  hund]^ed  ponies,  some  plunder,  and  several  firenBrms.  The  main  force  of 
the  Indians  had  fled ;  but  not  having  much  time  in  advance,  were  soon  ovei^ 
taken  by  Maj.  Morris  on  the  border  of  a  considerable  stream,  20  or  25  yards 
wide,  in  the  midst  of  a  swamp.  The  Indians  were  in  possession  of  the  oppo- 
site side,  and  when  the  warriors  came  up,  they  were  fired  upon,  and  a  con* 
siderable  skirmish  ensued.  The  creek  was  difficult  to  fi)rd,  and  the  Indians 
had  passed  it  by  two  trees  felled  fVom  the  opposite  banks.  These  afibrded  a 
sure  mark  for  the  Indians'  rifles,  a  very  few  of  which  could  stand  against 
many ;  but  the  whites  and  their  Indian  allies,  being  much  the  more  numer- 
ous, were  able  to  extend  themselves  up  and  down  the  stream,  by  which  dis- 
play the  Indians  were  exposed  to  a  cross  fire,  and  soon  began  to  abandon 
then*  position.    The  order  being  now  given  to  cross  the  creek,  Capt  Morris 

i major  of  the  1st  Indian  battalion)  was  the  first  to  advance  on  the  log,  fbl- 
owed  by  Lieuts.  Searie  and  Chambers,  and  Capt  Harris ;  Lieut  Lee  swim- 
ming over  at  the  same  time.  These  officers  led  the  van  throughout  this  ex- 
pedition, and  are  mentioned  vrith  high  encomiums  on  their  conduct  Havmg 
all  crossed  the  creek,  the  Indians  made  several 'stands  against  them,  but  were 
forced  to  fly  after  a  few  fires.  They  were  followed  for  a  mile  or  two,  and 
then  the  pursuit  was  given  up ;  the  detachments  returning  late  at  night  to  die 
camp  of  the  main  army.  The  result  of  this  affidr  veas  the  capture  of  28  ne- 
groes, and  Indian  women  and  children.  How  many  warriors  were  killed,  no 
certain  information  could  be  given ;  but  some  two  or  three  they  saw,  Ijing 
dead,  as  they  marched  akmg^  Of  the  whites,  one  v^as  killed  at  the  passage 
of  the  creek  in  the  swamp,  and  three  wounded;  and  in  the  pursuit  another 
was  killed.    Thus  ended  the  affiiirs  of  one  day,  namely,  January  the  27th. 
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The  next  affidr  of  importanee^  which  tram^pired  in  Florida^  was  die  hattle 
af  L«ake  Monroe.  Brevet  CoL  A.  C.  W.  Fanninff  had  been  stationed  at  that 
place,  and  his  camp  there  bore  the  name  of  the  mke.  Early  on  the  mominff 
of  the  8  February,  1837,  about  300  Seminoles  commenceci  firing  upon  Coi 
Fanning's  camp  with  great  spirit  Then-  right  rested  on  the  lake  above  the 
fort ;  their  left  on  the  shore  below,  and  another  line  extended  around  their 
front.  They  were  taken  rather  by  surprise,  many  of  whom,  beinff  new  recruits, 
scarcely  knew  what  they  were  about ;  but  after  wasting  a  good  share  of  their  • 
ammunition,  being  bent  on  making  a  noise  by  some  means,  they  were  got  un- 
der some  sort  of  regular  modtu  opmmdi^  and  the  action  became  sharp.  Mean- 
while, Lieut  Thomas  received  orders  to  man  a  steamboat,  lying  in  the  lake 
under  cover  of  the  fort,  and  to  serve  a  six-pounder,  which  was  on  board  of 
her,  upon  the  right  of  the  Indians.  This  he  was  enabled  to  efiect,  and  they 
were  mimediately  driven  from  that  position ;  but  they  hung  upon  the  right 
and  front  for  near  three  hours,  before  they  would  give  up  the  contest  The 
brave  Capt  Mellon  was  killed  near  the  beginning  of  the  fight,  and  15  other* 
were  wounded,  some  mortallv.  Paddt  Carr  was  here  wiSi  his  Creeks,  and 
was  amon^  the  foremost  in  all  danger ;  and  CoL  Fanning  gives  the  names  of 
many  oi  his  oflicers  who  distingmsned  themselvea 

Thus,  onlv  ten  days  before  the  time  assigned  to  treat  with  Gen.  Jesup,  did 
the  Seminoles  give  a  demonstration  of  the  value  they  set  upon  a  peace  with 
the  whites ;  but,  perhaps,  the  party  which  attacked  CoL  Fanning  were  unac 
qoainted  with  the  arrangement  However,  through  the  mediation  of  the 
Greeks,  the  general  got  a  hearing  with  Holatoochee,  nephew  of  Micanopy, 
Jumper,  Abraham,  Littls  Ci«oui>,  and  several  others,  at  Fort  Dade,  on  the 
5  March.  Micanopy  sent  as  excuse  for  his  non-appearance,  that  he  was  old 
and  infirm.  Jumper  was  inquired  of  respecting  the  tune  the  Indians  would 
be  ready  to  remove,  and  fit>m  his  answer,  all  the  world,  if  the^  had  heard  it, 
might  have  known  that  all  the  Indians  were  after,  was  to  gam  time ;  for  he 
replied,  that  they  could  not  be  ready  till  falL  The  general  as  promptly  re- 
ified, that  ^  that  was  out  of  the  question,"  insinuating  also,  that  if^they  wished 
to  gain  time  by  such  a  manoeuvre,  they  were  mistaken.  Jumper  showed 
some  indignation  at  being  thus  suspected,  and  afler  considerable  other  talk^ 
the  councu  was  adjourned  to  the  next  day. 

Accordingly,  they  met  again  on  the  6th,  with  augmented  numbers  on  the 
part  of  the  Indians ;  among  whom  were  representatives  of  Alligator,  Coa- 
chochee  or  Wild  Cat,  (Philip's  son,)  his  nephew,  and  Pease  Creek  John,  and 
a  treaty  was  drawn  up  and  sijraed.  It  purported,  that  hostilities  should 
from  that  time  cease ;  all  the  Seminoles  to  remove  immediately  beyond  the 
Mississippi ;  to  give  hostages  to  secure  its  observance ;  all  tlie  Indians  to  go 
immediately  south  of  the  Hillsborough ;  Micanopy  to  be  one  of  the  hostages; 
and,  by  the  10  April,  all  were  to  be  ready  to  remove.  To  these  articles  ftmr 
chiefs  put  their  marks,  with  Gen.  Jesup ;  and  we  shall  see  how  they  were  oh- 
served. 

To  keep  up  the  deception,  and  make  sure  of  the  promised  rations,  the  In 
dians  began  to  fi^quent  the  general's  camp,  as  though  in  good  earnest  to 
fulfil  the  treaty.  By  the  26  Awch,  there  were  there,  or  had  been  there,  the 
chiefs,  Yaholoochieu  (Cloud,^  Jumper,  Abraham,  and  Tigertail;  and  the 
principal  chie&  on  the  St  Joim's,  Tusldnnia  and  Emathia,  (Philip,)  had  sent 
word  that  they  would  emigrate  if  Micanopy  said  so,  and  Abiaca  (Sam  Jones) 
had  been  invited  by  Philip  to  go  to  Micanopy  to  arrange  for  a  removaL  Abi 
aca  being  chief  of  the  Mikasaukies,  his  acquiescence  was  thought  of  no  httle 
consequence.  About  this  time,  it  was  reported  that  Yaholoodiie  was  com 
mander-in-chief  at  the  battle  of  the  Wahoo  Swamp,  and  that  Osceola  had 
been  deposed  for  cowardice  in  that  action.  On  the  18  March,  Micanopy 
Biptied  a  written  acknowledgment  o^  and  acquiescence  in,  the  treaty  of  the 
6ch ;  and  Gen.  Jesup  seemed  quite  sure  the  war  was  at  an  end.  Neverthe* 
less,  about  this  time  a  circumstance  occurred  which  much  alarmed  the  In- 
dians, and  whether  feigned  or  real,  answered  the  same  end.  A  report  was 
circulated  among  them,  that  as  soon  as  Gen.  Jesup  had  got  a  sufilcient  num- 
ber into  his  power,  he  would  handcuff  and  ship  them  for  Arkansas.  Thus 
■ntters  were  retarded  and  moved  slow.    And,  besides,  Philip,  chief  of  the 
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Tohopkolikiet,  had  begun  to  Aow  himself  agahi,  and  remained  in  his  strong- 
hold with  400  men.  This  much  lessened  tM  confidence  of  the  general,  and 
he  began  to  make  preparations  for  aggressions.  Murders  were  also  almost 
daily  committed  in  some  direction* 

However,  by  the  1  May,  Osceola*  had  come  in  to  Fort  Mellon,  Lake  Mon- 
roe ;  and,  by  the  8th  of  that  month,  there  were  assembled  there,  and  in  the 
immediate  neighborhood,  not  less  than  3,500  men,  women,  and  children,  to 
whom  about  1,000  rations  had  been  issued.  Many,  if  not  all  the  chiefe,  bad 
liberty  to  come  and  go  as  they  pleased,  and  this  could  not  be  oknected  to ;  in 
the  first  place,  because  they  were  to  bring  in  their  people,  and  horses  and 
cattle,  to  oe  ready  to  remore ;  and,  in  the  next  place,  had  an  attempt  been 
made  to  detain  them,  ail  that  could  would  have  run  away,  and  it  would  baTe 
been  very  difilcuh  ever  to  have  got  them  a^ain.  Hence,  in  this  view  of  the 
matter, — and  we  can  take  no  other  of  it, — a  difiTerent  course  would  have  led  at 
once  to  a  ruin  of  what  appeared  to  have  been  so  well  begun ;  vrfaereas,  fay 
that  adopted,  there  vras  some  prospect  of  success.  Therefore,  it  is  plain  that 
those  who  condemn  Gen.  Jesup  for  his  policy,  speak  unadvisedly. 

While  the  Indians  were  at  Fort  Mellon,  much  information  was  gathefwJ 
atom  them,  relative  to  their  numbers  and  condition.  Maj.  Gardner  said  he 
was  assured  there  were  3,500  Seminoles  then  able  to  hetjr  arms,  and  CoL 
Harney's  information  confirmed  that  conclusion. 

All  things  seemed  to  promise  success  to  Gen.  Jesup's  efibrts,  and  be 
became  by^tlie  end  of  May  quite  confident  that  the  war  was  at  an  end. 
Osceola  had  slept  in  the  tent  of  Col.  Hamev,  and  great  confidence  seems  to 
have  taken  the  place  of  mutual  distrust.  Tne  ^neral  folt  quite  assin^  that 
Osceola  would  be  of  great  service  in  bringing  m  his  countrymen,  and  before 
the  middle  of  May  he  had  lyine  at  Tampa  24  transports  to  take  off  the 
Indians ;  but  to  bis  great  astonishinent,  on  the  morning  of  the  2d  of  June, 
he  found  that  nearly  all  of  them  bad  fled  into  their  own  wilds  and  fastnesses 
And  thus  the  edifice  that  had  been  so  long  in  building  had  been  swept  awav 
in  one  night  Osceoia  had  been  some  time  absent,  and  had  retun]^  with 
200  Mik^ukies,  and  compelled  such  as  were  not  willing  to  leave,  to  go  ofif 
^dth  him.  Micanop^'  said  ne  had  agreed  to  emigrate,  am  would  do  so,  and 
being  told  that  he  might  choose  between  c-onipliai^  and  death,  he  said,  **  Kill 
me  here  then — kill  me  auickly,"  but  he  was  forced  upon  his  horse  and  driven 
oC    Juiiijier  had  sold  all  of  his  horses,  and  was  forced  to  march  on  foot 

Thus  auyod  the  afikirs  of  Florida  in  the  beginninff  of  June,  1837.  The 
Indians  were  sure  of  a  truce  till  fidl,  when  they  would  be  again  in  a  conditioo 
to  fight  with  a  better  prospect  of  success  than  ever.  Many  of  the  forces  of 
the  whites  had  gone  home,  and  many  were  quite  as  inefficient  as  though  they 
were  there  also ;  as  sickness  had  begun  to  prevail,  and  terror  and  dismay 
were  fiist  spreading  in  every  direction  of  that  ill-fated  land.  The  general  hsd 
done  every  thing  Be  could  do,  or  that  any  other  man  in  like  circumstances 
could  have  done,  but  that  did  not  save  him  from  slanderous  tongues ;  and  oo 
the  5th  of  the  same  month  he  vnt>te  to  the  secretary  of  war,  requesting  to  be 
relieved  from  the  command  in  Florida ;  but  his  request  was  not  grant^ 

An  account  of  the  state  of  affidrs  in  Florida  having  reached  Washington, 
the  secretaiT  of  war,  on  the  22d  of  July,  issued  orders  ror  enlisting  the  western 
,  Indians  to  nght  the  Seminoles ;  namely,  400  Shawanese,  200  Il^la wares  and 
100  Kikapoos,  which  were  soon  after  carried  into  efilect ;  and  in  September 
following,  there  had  arrived  in  Florida  upwards  of  1,000  southern  and  westera 
Indians,  prepared  to  act  in  conjunction  with  their  white  allies  against  the 
Seminoles. 

The  first  affair  of  importance  in  the  &11  campaign  of  1837,  was  the  em- 
dition  to  Dunlawton,  Tomoka,  and  the  Uchees,  under  Gen.  Hernandez.  That 
officer  was  at  Fort  Peyton,  seven  miles  south  of  St  Augustine,  on  the  4th  ci 
September,  when  four  negroes,  which  had  belonged  to  Maior  Heriot,  canie 
in  and  delivered  themselves  up,  and  informed  that  many  Indiaus  were  en- 
caged south  of  Tomoka,  and  east  of  the  St  John's,  preparing  coonti,  fzamia.) 
Preparations  were  immediately  made  for  an  expedition  in  that  direction,  and 

^^-~-l T  ■  ^  I  11    ■  ■   ^i^p^^M^^— ^^^^^  -     ■ — ^        — ■!  m-^ TT"* 

*  Some  wrote  Os-tin-yah-bolo,  oibera  AMinyobola,  but  Osceola  bat  obtataecL 
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a  Ibrce  marched  fhmi  thence  on  the  7th,  under  Lieut  Peyton,  who  volun- 
teered to  take  the  lead  on  this  occasion.  It  consisted  of  170  men,  and  the 
same  evening  they  reached  Bulow's,  33  miles  from  Fort  Peyton.  Here,  on 
the  8th,  at  daylight,  four  other  negroes  gave  themselves  up,  who  had  belonged 
to  the  same  m&«<ter,  and  at  the  same  time  there  came  alonff  with  them  an 
Indian  ne^ro,  named  John,  a  slave  of  King  Philip,  who  had  run  away,  on 
account  of  an  attachment  to  his  master's  squaw.  He  was  made  to  act  as  a 
guide.  Spies  were  sent  out,  who  soon  returned  with  the  information  that 
there  was  an  encampment  of  Indians  at  Dunlawton.  This  it  was  determined 
to  beat  up,  and  Lieuts.  Peyton  and  Whitchenst  were  detached  for  the  pur- 
pose, and  at  midnight  they  fell  upon  them  with  complete  success ;  capturing 
the  whole  party,  except  a  son  of  Philip,  a  lad  of  18,  who  made  his  escape. 
None  were  killed  or  wounded  on  either  side.  The  whites  were  much  elated 
at  this  capture,  having  found  that  they  had  taken  the  arch  King  Philip, — who 
bad  laid  waste  this  part  of  the  country  in  the  beginning  of  the  war, — ^Tomoka 
John,  and  several  others,  women  and  children. 

On  examining  Tomoloi  John,  the  general  learned  that  at  about  10  mile:. 
fit>ni  thence  was  a  company  of  some  8  or  10  Uchees,  under  Uchee  Billy,  and 
Philip  confirmed  his  statement  It  was  resolved,  without  loss  of  time,  to  sur- 
prise this  encampment  also.  Accordingly,  40  men  marched  out,  with  John 
for  a  guide,  and  here  also  the  surprise  was  complete,  with  the  exception  of 
one  man,  who  escaped  under  cover  of  night  But  they  did  not  find  the 
Uchees  entirely  unprepared,  and  in  their  resistance  they  mortally  wounded 
Lieut  ATNeill,  a  promising  young  officer.  Two  Indians  were  killed,  three 
wounded,  and  16  captured.  Among  the  latter  was  Uchee  Billy,  whose  cap- 
tive was  viewed  of^no  small  cons^uence.  In  all  5  chiefs  were  captured 
during  the  expedition,  making  a  total  of  94  Indians  and  negroes. 

Berore  the  month  expired,  a  son  of  Philip  (probably  he  who  escaped  at 
Dunlawton)  came  with  four  others  to  St  Augustine,  with  a  flag ;  but  they 
were  no  sooner  come  than  Gen.  Hernandez  ordered  them  into  confinement 
We  have  no  other  particulars,  and  whether  the  general  had  good  reasons  for 
0ach  a  step,  take  not  upon  us  to  say.  It  appears  that  the  whites  in  general 
were  determined  to  have  the  Indians,  some  now  or  other,  and  tiiis  seems  to 
have  been  an  earnest  of  what  was  afterwards  enacted.  John  Hix,  or  Hext, 
(Tuckebatche  Hajo,)  who  was  supposed  to  have  been  killed  in  an  encounter 
near  a  year  ago,  came  into  Fort  ICin^  on  the  3d  of  Au^ist,  and  on  the  7th 
there  arrived  at  Black  Creek,  Coahajo,  Yahajo,  fbrother-in-law  of  Osceola,) 
and  Honese  Tustunnuggee.  These  captures  ana  surrenders  gave  great  en- 
eouragement  to  the  people,  and  they  again  counted  on  a  total  emigration  in. 
a  short  time. 

On  the  20th  of  October,  as  Lieut  T.  B.  Adams  was  escorting  an  express 
from  Tampa  to  Fort  Foster,  he  fell  in  with  and  took  three  Indians.  One  was^ 
a  prominent  chief  of  Pease  Creek,  named  Holachta-Mico-chee,  Hac-te-hal- 
chee,  a  sub-chief,  and  one  warrior. 

At  the  same  time  was  prepared  at  Washington  a  very  sensible  talk,  by  the 
chief  of  the  Cherokees,  John  Ross,  which  was  to  be  sent  to  the  Semino  es ; 
in  which  he  ardently  expressed  himself  for  their  welfare,  and  strongly  urged* 
upon  them  the  necessity  of  coming  to  a  settlement  with  the  whites,  and  the 
utter  impracticability  of  continuing  m  war,  witn  the  least  prospect  of  success. 
This  Mr.  Ross  undertook,  by  the  consent  and  with  the  advice  of  President 
Jackson,  and  four  trusty  Cherokees  were  soon  after  despatched  with  it  to 
Florida.  It  was  addressed  to  Micanopy,  Philip,  Coacoocfiee,  (Wild  CaU 
Osceola,  and  other  chie&  and  warriors,  and  signed  KOOWESKOOWE^ 
alias  Joiiif  Ross,  and  a  conomendatory  article,  by  seven  of  his  head  men. 

This  deputation  met  the  Seminoles  in  their  country,  and  held  a  talk  with 
Sam  Jones,  at  the  head  of  300  Mikasaukies.  Nothing  seems  to  have  been . 
finally  settled,  but  Abiaca  (Jones)  said  he  would  treat  i/rith  the  whites  if  thej 
would  not  use  him  ill.  However,  before  this  negotiation  began,  the  Semi- 
Boles  had  met  with  the  saddest  blow  of  any,  before  or  since ;  eight  more  of ' 
their  principal  men  had  fallen  into  the  hands  of  Gen.  Jesup,  among  whom 
iras  Osceola  himself    This  came  abotit  as  follows : — 

*    About  the  18  October,  Osceola  sent  a  message  to  Fort  Peyton,  that  h*' 
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wished  to  hafo  a  talk  witk  Qen.  Hermndez,  and  stated  that  ke  was  but  a  hm 
miles  from  there.  He  had  not  even  ventured  thus  far,  bad  not  the  anare  bee« 
laid  by  the  commander-in-chief  of  the  whites,  who,  it  must  ever  hereaftef 
be  allowed,  displayed  as  much  of  the  Indian  in  the  matter,  as  Coacoochee  had 
done  before,  in  tbie  abduction  of  old  Micanopy  and  others,  when  the  geaeial 
had  them  nearly  ready  for  Arkansas.  For  tms  act  of  Coacoochee,  the  cen* 
eral  had  determined  to  be  revenged ;  and  he  declared.  *<  if  he  (Coacoo<£ee) 
had  been  a  white  man,  he  would  have  executed  him  the  moment  he  cama 
into  his  hands."  Now  we  have  seen  that  he  did,  some  time  before  this,  lal) 
into  his,  or  Gen.  Hernandezes  hands.  He  was  the  one  sent  out,  or,  as  the 
general  sa^rA  allowed  to  go  out,  at  the  request  of  old  Philip,  his  father.  He  i| 
was  that  brought  about  this  overture  of  Oiaceola,  which  proved  so  &tal  to  hini| 
as  in  the  sequel  wiU  be  seen. 

The  Lidians,  having  come  as  near  Fort  Peyton  as  they  dared,  sent  word  for 
Gen.  Jesup  to  come  out  and  talk  with  them;  he  returned  them  no  answer, 
but  ordered  Lieut  Peyton  to  ffet  them  into  the  fort  if  he  could,  and  then  ta 
seize  them.  But  in  this  he  coind  not  succeed,  and  Gen.  Hernandez  was  sent 
out  with  200  men,  and  commenced  a  parley  with  them.  Gen»  Jesup  re- 
mained in  the  vicinity  of  Fort  Peyton,  and  ordered  the  lieutenant  of  the  fort 
to  proceed  to  the  treaty-ground,  to  learn  whether  the  Indians  ^answered  Gen^ 
Hernandez's  questions  satisfactorily  or  not"  He  soon  returned,  and  reported 
that  the  answers  were  "evasive  and  unsatis&ctory ;"  whereupon  he  ordered 
Md.  Ashby  to  capture  them,  which,  with  the  aid  of  Hernandez,  was  done, 
witnout  the  discharge  of  a  gun  on  either  side.  Seventy-five  Indians  were,  bj 
this  manoeuvre,  taken  with  loaded  rifles  in  their  hand%  disarmed,  and  con- 
fined in  the  fort;  and  thus  ended  this  "bMHinnt"  affidr,  which  to(^  place  ob 
the  21  October,  1837.  ^ 

The  names  of  the  principal  chieft  "grabbed"  in  this  "haul,"  were,  as  the 
interpreters  gave  them,  Yoso-ta-hola  (Osceola,)  Coahajo  (Ailigator,|  Pow^ 
▲8-HAJO,  John  Cavallo,  who  had  been  a  hostage  with  Gen.  JesuiL  No-co- 
so-aiA-HOiUA,  Emathla-Chamt,  Co-Hi-JLO-LUE-HAJO  (Doctor,)  and  Hastoho* 

VCQ. 

Severe  animadversions  have  been  indulged  in,  upon  the  conduct  of  Geo, 
Jesup,  in  thus  seizing  Osceola  and  his  companions.  We  have  not  time  nor 
space  for  an  examination  of  what  has  and  may  be  urged  for  and  against  the 
measure.  We  have  followed  the  general's  own  account  of  the  affiUr,  and 
must  leave  our  readers  to  judge  for  themselves  upon  its  justness.  One  re- 
mark, however,  may  not  be  unimportant,  as  it  may  assist  in  a  just  decision  of 
the  question.  The  general  has  said,  that,  inasmuch  as  the  Indians  had  gross- 
ly deceived  him  on  a  former  occasion,  he  would  use  any  means  to  get  the 
chief  actors  in  that  deception  into  his  hands ;  and  we  have  seen  hmo  the  mat- 
ter was  managed  to  cnect  that  object  Now,  when  Indians  fight  Indian^ 
whatever  advantage  is  grained  by  circumventicm,  of  one  party  over  another, 
is  just,  according  to  the  laws  which  govern  their  modes  of  warfare ;  but  it  is 
a  rare  circumstance  that  a  party  is  attacked  when  coming  to  another  with 
the  offer  of  peace.  We  are  now  considering  the  whites  on  e^tio^  footing  with 
die  Seminoles ;  for  we  see  no  other  ground  that  this  act  of  seizure  can,  m  anj 
way,  be  justified.  The  general  asserts,  what  we  do  not  clearly  discover,  that 
Osceola  did  not  come  to  treat  Af  peace,  but  came  under  that  pretence,  "  false- 
ly," expecting  thereby  to  ffet  some  white  officer  into  his  power,  with  whom 
he  might  purchase  the  liberation  of  Philip.  But,  as  has  been  observed,  we 
do  not  see  sufficient  evidence  of  such  a  plot,  to  authorize  the  "  grab  game,* 
as  some  of  the  classical  editors  termed  it,  which  was  played  by  the  general 
Much,  however,  might  be  added  in  extenuation  of  his  conduct ;  he  had  been 
a  lonff  time  in  Florida,  exerting  himself  to  the  utmost  to  accomplish  the 
wretched  business  forced  upon  him ;  he  had  been  baffled  and  foiled  by  the 
bidians,  and  derided  and  shamefully  treated  by  some  of  his  own  countiymak 
He  was  now  determined  to  do  something,  and  he  performed  this  signal  ad 
when  nobody  expected  it,  and  his  enemies  were  at  once  out  upon  hioig 
because  he  had  acted  like  the  people  he  was  amons.  No  blood  was 
shed ;  but  a  very  important  service  was  performed.  On  toe  whole,  we  ean* 
not  condemn  Gen.  Jesup,  but  rather  the  policy  that  placed  him  where  ha 
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Of  tlm  we  have  distiiicUy  spok^i  in  an  earlier  page^  and  muet  waire  a 
'iirther  examination. 

On  the  23  October,  99  ^^  Indians,  squaws,  and  negroes,"  were  captured  near 
Fort  Peyton ;  and,  on  the  25th,  a  family  of  5  more  were  taken.  They  were 
eouveyed  to  St.  Augustine,  and  imprisoned,  where  there  now  were  147  in  9&, 
in  coiiiiuement  G^eat  preparations  had  been  made  to  pursue  the  Indiana 
with  vigor,  and  forces  had  come  in  from  various  quarters,  so  that  by  the  first 
of  December,  ^ere  were  at  the  various  posts  in  Florida,  8,993  men,  of  whom 
4,637  were  regulars,  4,078  volunteers,  100  seamen,  and  178  friendly  Indians. 

Amid  all  tnese  preparations  and  watchings,  the  noted  chief  Coacoochee 
(Wild  Cat)  made  his  escape  from  St  Augustine,  with  17  warriors  and  two 
equaws.  Thus  the  fellow  whom  Gen.  Jesup  looked  upon  with  such  distrust, 
bad,  somehow  or  other,  outwitted  his  keepers,  and  jomed  Sam  Jones  in  his 
unknown  retreat 

The  next  event  which  comes  within  the  line  of  our  design,  was  one  of  the 
most  sanguinary  which  has  happened  since  this  war  began,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  that  in  which  Maj.  Dade  and  his  command  were  cut  off  This  was 
the  battle  of  Okeechobee  Lake,  between  a  large  Indian  force  under  Abiaca 
and  Alligator,  and  CoL  Z.  Taylor  at  the  head  of  about  600  men ;  the  partieu^ 
lars  of  which  are  as  follows : — 

CoL  Taylor  marched  firom  Fort  Gardner  on  the  19  December,  1837,  and, 
following  the  meanderings  of  the  Kissimmee  River,  arrived  on  the  third  day 
at  a  point  on  its  banks,  15  miles  above  its  entrance  into  Lake  Okeechobee, 
which  name  is  said  to  mean  Big  Water,  Here  he  learned  from  a  prisoner, 
who  had  fallen  into  his  hands,  that  Allirator,  ^  with  all  the  war  spirits  of  the 
Seminoles,  Sam  Jones,  and  175  Mikasaiudes,"  was  encamped  about  25  miles 
off!  on  the  east  side  of  Lake  Kissimmee.  Crossing  the  river,  the  colonel  left 
Capt  Monroe,  with  his  company,  the  pioneers,  pontooneers,  and  a  large  por- 
tion of  his  Delaware  warriors,  who  declined  proceeding,  from  lameness,  oc- 
casioned by  their  feet  and  legs  being  badly  cut  with  the  saw-palmetto.  The 
next  day,  taking  the  captured  Indian  as  a  pilot,  he  moved  on  with  the  rest  of 
his  force.  Ailer  passing  several  cypress  swamps  and  dense  hommocks,  he 
reached  the  vicinity  of  the  Indians'  encampment,  on  the  morning  of  the  25th. 
Here  they  were  found  in  one  of  the  stronsest  places,  as  well  as  most  difficok 
of  access,  of  any  before  known  in  Florida ;  out  between  12  and  1  o'clock 
the  conflict  commeoced.  The  main  bo<fy  of  the  Indians  were  posted  in  a 
hommock,  from  which  they  poured  such  a  destructive  fire  upon  the  volun* 
teers,  that  they  were  obliged  to  fall  back,  l^bey  formed  in  the  rear  of  the 
infimtry,  who,  coming  now  into  action,  <<  sustained  one  of  the  most  destnlc- 
tive  fires  ever  experienced  firom  Indians."  But  they  pressed  forward,  aiid 
gained  the  hommock ;  the  struggle  continuing^  more  than  an  hour,  which  waa 
sustained  with  difficult  on  the  part  of  the  whiteei  tiie  kidians  at  one  time 
nearly  breaking  their  Ime ;  they  were,  however,  fimlly  routed  and  driven  at 
every  point,  leaving  10  of  their  dead  on  the  fields  and  numerous  traces  of 
blood  where  others  had  been  dragged  away.  It  was  reported  afterwards,  by 
the  Indians  themselves,  that  they  lost  20  in  all ;  and  yet  this  story  of  blood  is 
not  half  told.  CoL  Taylor  had  28  killed,  and  111  wounded !  Every  officer 
of  four  companies,  with  one  exception,  and  every  cnrderly  sereeant  of  the 
aame  companies,  were  killed,  and  the  sergeant  major  was  mortally  wounded. 
CoL  A.  R.  Thompson,  of  the  6th  U.  S.  in^try,  received  three  mortal  wounde 
nearly  at  the  same  time ;  Adjutant  J.  P.  Center,  Capt  Vanswearingen,  and 
Lieut  F.  J.  ikooke,  of  the  same  corps,  were  killed  outright ;  Col.  Gentry,  of 
the  Missouri  volunteers,  was  killed  ^  a  shot  through  the  body,  the  same  bail 
wounding  his  son  in  the  arm.  Such  was  the  issue  of  the  disastrous  battle  of 
Lake  Okeechobee,  which  served  two  ends ;  one  of  which  was  to  reduce  the 
number  of  Indians  in  opposition,  and  to  teach  the  survivors  that  the  whiter 
could  and  would  fight  No  prisoners  were  taken,  but  some  200  horses  and 
cattle  were  found. 

Skirmishes  on  a  smaller  scale  continued.  Gen.  Nelson,  of  the  Georgia 
Tolunteers,  fell  in  with  a  few  Indians  on  the  Suanee,  on  the  26  December,  at 
a  place  called  Waeusape,  and  we  presume^  judging  from  mdirect  infonna- 
tion,  came  off  second  best    His  horse  was  killea  imder  him,  and  he  loal  Vm 
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yeutenant,  and  three  borseB,  and  a  man  or  two  wounded.  He  took  mm  Id* 
dian  and  a  negro  prisoners,  and  one  Indian  was  reported  to  have  been  killed. 
About  the  same  time,  there  was  a  fi^ht  at  Charlotte  Harbor,  in  which  fire 
Jtidians  were  killed,  and  nine  taken.  Lieut  Uardins  was  dangerously  wound- 
ed. And  a  day  or  two  after,  Ci^L  Winder,  with  30  dragoons,  surprised  and 
look  seven  men  and  23  women  and  children,  about  40  miles  south  of  Fort 
M cLane,  and  near  Fort  McNiell ;  and  20  miles  south-west  of  Fort  Harney, 
be  took  29  more,  amonjyr  whom  was  a  sister  of  Coahiya  Such  were  the 
important  operations  in  Florida,  during  the  year  1837. 


CHAPTER  XX. 

XMBKACINO  THE  EVENTS   OF   1838  AlfD   1839. 

Battlk  or  Wacasa  Swamp — Defeat  of  LUut.  Powell — Battle  op  Lccha 
Hatcbb — Gen.  Jesun  loounded — Death  or  Osceola — Hit  ckarocUr — Gen,  Jesup 
denres  to  give  up  the  war,  and  alUnn  the  huUnns  to  Uve  in  Florida — Jfot  allowed 
bji  the  government — His  talk  with  Toskeoee — Indians  seized  at  Fort  Jupiter — 
Gen.  Jesup  leaves  Florida — Death  of  Philip  and  Jumper — Capt.  Ellis's  exploit — 
Indians  surprise  Capt.  Beall — Families  murdered — Crews  of  vessels  muraered — 
Death  of  Mcsralatubee — Camp  Forbes  attacked — Jfumerous  murders — CapL 
Russell  and  Maj.  Jfoel  kiUed — Capt.  Howell  defeated — Gen.  Macomb  takes  com* 
mand  m  Florida — Endeavors  to  nulke  a  treaty — lieut.  Hulbert  killed — Reward  for 
Indians — Massacre  at  Colooshatdue — Indians  surprised  at  Fort  Mellon — Murders 
on  the  WmtuUn — Bloodhounds  to  be  employed  against  the  Seminoles — Depredaiisms 
continue. 

New  year  has  come,  but  not  a  *< happy  new  year"  to  Florida;  for  its  firat 
day  had  only  passed,  when  the  souna  of  the  rifle  is  heard  in  its  desolate 
coasts,  followed  b^the  groans  of  the  wounded  and  dying.  Bri^.  Gen.  Charlea 
Nelson,  with  a  bngade  of  Georgia  volimteers,  being  chflurged  with  the  defence 
of  Middle  Florida,  was,  on  the  2  January,  scouting  in  the  vicinity  of  Wacasa 
Swamp,  near  Fort  Fanning,  when  he  discovered  Indian  signs  leading  to  said 
fwamp:  following  them  up,  he  was  fiercely  attacked  as  ne  approached  it, 
and  immediately  me  fiffht  became  obstinate,  and  lasted  near  three  hours.  At 
5  o'clock,  P.  M.,  the  Indians  dispersed,  carrying  off  their  killed  and  wounded. 
The  whites  suffered  severely ;  but  they  clain^  a  large  victory,  having  cap- 
tured <<  15  men  and  children,"  and  a  chief  named  CmcKACHOO.  CoL  Foster, 
who  commanded  the  left  wing,  was  shot  down,  but  his  wound  proved  slight, 
lieut  Jennings  was  killed.  Amonff  the  wounded  were  Col.  Ambrister, 
slightly;  Serg.  Maj.  Jones,  badly;  fir.  Sheftall  of  Savannah,  badly;  with 
several  privates. 

We  now  proceed  with  an  account  of  a  sharp  action,  near  Jupiter  Inlet, 
between  a  force  of  about  80  men  under  Lieut  L.  M.  Powell,  of  the  navy,  and 
a  body  of  Indians  under  Toskeoee,  in  which  the  whites  were  defeated,  and 
sufiered  severely  in  killed  and  wounded.  The  action  commenced  about  4 
in  the  P.  M.,  ana  continued  till  half  past  seven  at  night,  of  the  15  Januarv'. 

On  proceeding  upon  a  trail,  afler  landing  at  Jupiter  River,  Lieut  Powell 
captured  a  squaw,  whom  he  nnlade  pilot  him  to  the  Indian  camp,  which  be 
reached  after  a  march  of  about  five  miles.  He  found  them  prepared  for  h'un, 
and  the  war-whoop  was  immediately  ndsed.  The  whites  "charged  tiiem 
liirough  a  deep  swamp,"  and  the  fire  became  generaL  Lieut  Harrison,  of 
the  navy,  was  soon  shot  down  at  the  head  of  his  men,  who  were  left  without 
an  ofiicer.  Lieut  Fowler,  of  the  artillery,  was  directed  to  penetrate  the 
■wamp  to  the  right,  while  the  remaining  two  companies,  under  Lieut  M^ Ar- 
thur, of  the  navy,  advanced  in  line,  fiy  these  manoeuvres  the  Indians  were 
driven,  or  retreated,  to  a  large  cypress  swamp,  700  or  800  yards  in  the  rear. 
Here  they  made  a  determined  stand,  and  here  Lieut  ITArthur  was  badly 
wounded,  and  Dr.  Leimer  was  killed  while  in  the  discharge  of  his  duty  m 
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surgeon.  Night  was  approaching,  and  the  men  were  fiiUing  &8t,  when  Lieut 
Powell  ordered  a  retreat  Lieut  Fowler  was  shot  down  in  the  successfid 
attempt  which  he  made  to  cover  the  retreat,  and  but  three  officers  remained 
upon  their  feet  at  the  close  of  the  action.  The  whites  made  what  haste  they 
could  to  their  boats, 'Idl  of  which  they  got  oflf  except  one,  which  the  Indians 
took,  containing  ammunition.  In  this  aflSur  the  whites  had  5  killed,  and  90 
wounded,  many  of  them  severely,  and  some  three  several  time&  The  Indians 
lost  4.  or  5.  The  commander-m-chief  in  this  expedition  makes  no  cnarges 
against  any  enffajged  in  it,  in  his  official  account ;  but  an  officer,  who  was 
twice  wounded  in  the  fight,  said  the  sailors  were  great  cowards,  and  had  it 
not  been  tor  the  company  of  artillery  under  Lieut  Fowler,  who  covered  their 
retreat,  nearlv  all  of  diem  would  have  been  scalped.  As  it  was,  about  hai^ 
the  wounded  were  of  that  clas&  This  fight  was  on  Lucha  Hatche,  or  Tiir- 
de  River. 

Gen.  Jesup^  thinking  the  Indians  had  probably  made  their  head-quarters  on 
the  Lucha  Hatche,  marched  with  the  tbroe  under  h^  immediate  command 
from  Fort  Lloyd,  near  the  head  of  the  St  John,  oi  ^^e  20  January,  to  see 
whether  Lieut  Powell  had  Just  cause  for  leaving'  ^m  in  full  possession 
tfiere,  or  not  He  came  upon  them  on  the  24th,  bKet\v;e%n  11  and  12  o'clock, 
A.  BL,  and  if  he  had  had  no  more  men  than  the  lieutenant  had,  it  is  doubtfiil 
whether  he  would  have  given  as  good  an  account,  or  fiired  as  well ;  though 
the  general  himself  says,  ^  that  the  strength  of  their  posftion  was  such,  t^ 
they  ought  to  have  held  it  much  longer  than  they  did  ;*  yet,  in  forcing  them 
out  of  it,  he  was  pretty  severely  wounded,  with  30  of  his  men,  and  10  were 
killed  or  mortally  wounded.  Thus  had  Toskegee  handled  two  considerable 
forces  under  separate  commanders,  and  was  doubtless  as  well  prepared  for  a 
third,  as  either  of  those  for  a  second ;  for  he  and  his  men  were  able  to  make 
good  their  retreat  without  loss  of  time,  with  their  all,  leaving  conjecture  only 
to  their  enemies  of  their  next  locality. 

We  must  now  turn  our  attention,  for  the  last  time,  to  the  once  feared,  and 
much  dreaded,  and  now  no  less  regretted,  chief,  Osceola.  We  left  him  in 
prison  at  St  Augustine,  in  November  last,  fit>m  which  place  he  was,  soon 
after  the  escape  of  Coacoochee  fix»m  thence,  sent  to  Charleston,  and  con- 
fined to  the  fort  in  that  harbor  for  safe  keeping,  until  he  should  be,  with  oth- 
ers, shipped  for  the  west  But  that  time  never  came  for  him !  Death  came 
with  that  aid  which  the  white  man  refused !  He  died  in  confinement  at  Fort 
Mouhrie,  of  a  catarrhal  fever,  on  the  30  January,  1838.  The  portrait  of  Os- 
ceola is  difficult  to  be  drawn ;  some  have  made  him  a  coward,  and  others  a 
knave ;  some  have  averred  that  he  was  but  a  sub-chief)  and  without  respect 
among  his  own  people ;  others  have  indignantly  added,  that  he  was  the  son 
of  a  white  man,  as  thouffh  their  own  blood  had  degraded  him  in  the  scale  of 
beinff.  It  miffht  be  so.  How  then  ought  they  to  look  upon  themselves  ?  Dou- 
bly degraded  in  that  s^e.  Others  portray  his  character  in  unmeasured 
terms  of  admiration ;  making  him  the  greatest  of  chiefs,  ablest  of  counsellors, 
and  bravest  of  warriors.  We  affirm  to  neither.  The  circumstance  of  his 
being  better  known  when  the  war  began,  than  other  chiefs,  ffave  him  a  ce- 
lebrity or  notoriety  which  his  deeds  did  not  claim.  He  had  lived  more  among 
the  white  people,  and  hence  was  better  known  to  them ;  and  when  a  depre- 
dation was  committed,  or  a  battle  fought,  Osceola  was  the  supjoosed  leader  of 
the  Indians ;  and  as  the  report  of  such  occurrences  spread,  me  supposition 
▼anished,  and  thus  arose  much  of  the  celebrity  of  Osceola.  Hence  it  is 
easy  to  see  how  he  came  so  prominently  into  the  van  of  notoriety.  Thus,  in 
our  account  of  the  defeat  of  Major  Dade,  the  authorities  then  relied  upon 
made  us  say  he  was  the  leader  in  that  wretched  di«ister ;  but  we  are  now  as- 
sured that  be  was  at  Camp  King  that  same  day,  and  was  the  chief  actor  in 
that  tragedy,  and  hence  could  not  have  been  in  the  fight  with  Maj.  Dade,  He 
lived  near  Camp  King  when  the  war  began,  afler  which  he  removed  to  Long 
Swamp,  12  miles  to  the  south-west  of  it 

But  we  detract  nothing  fit>m  the  just  flune  of  Osceola.  He  was  a  great 
man,  and  his  name  will  go  down  to  the  latest  posterity,  with  as  much  renown 
M  that  of  Philip  of  Polumoket  Both,  bv  fiital  errors,  were  brought  prema* 
turely  faito  the  hands  of  their  enemies ;  Philip,  by  the  rash  murder  of  (me  of 

41* 
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kis  own  men,  tnd  Oacaola  by  a  mktikan  esdmste  ci  the  character  of  bis 


We  return  to  Gen.  Jeaup,  whom  we  left  wounded,  though  safely  thiooffli 
the  battle  of  Lucha  Hatche.     The  next  dav,  January  3Sdi,  he  crossed  t£e 
fiver,  and  encamped  on  Jupiter  pay,  where  he  erected  a  stockade,  which  he 
Muned  Fort  Jupiter.    Here  he  j^mained  until  the  5  Felmiary,  his  men  being 
destitute  of  sho^  and  other  sgrppiies.    At  this  period  he  marched  southward, 
about  12  miles,  when  he  enc^ped  again ;  and  here  an  interview  was  soucfat 
with  the  Indians.    It  was  now  looked  upon  by  the  general,  as  well  as  all  nis 
principal  officers,  as  a  matter  past  accomplishment,  to  subdue  the  Seminofeesi, 
*^  for  years  to  come."    It  \iraa,  therefore,  concluded  that  it  would  be  hest  to 
aflect  an  icoommodation  with  them,  and  to  allow  them  to  retain  and  Ihre  upon 
tbut  part  of  Florida  "^  where  nobody  eke  could  live.**    Acoordiuffly,  he  wrote 
to  the  secretary  of  war^,'  on  the  11  February,  recommending  Uiat  measureu 
Id  answer,  the  secretarv  said,  that  it  was  not  a  question  now  to  be  conradered 
by  the  president,  whetj^pr  it  would  be  better  to  let  the  Indians  remain  in  the 
country  or  not,  but  t^.^      as  a  treaty  had  been  ratified,  by  whieb  the  Indians 
had  agreed  to  remoyc^l  was  his  'duty  to  see  it.executed ;  that,  therefore,  no 
arrangements  with^ Jie  Seminoles  would  be  allowed,  having  for  its  object 
'  their  fiiture  residence  in  Florida.    Thus  a  "veto"  was  set  to  the  humane 
ol^ect  of  Generals  Jesup,  Eustace,  and  others,  though  they  were  allowed  to 
make  a  kind  of  a  truce  wiQi  them  for  the  ensuing  summer,  or  until  the  seaaoa 
would  allow  the  whites  to  fight  them  again  to  achrantage. 

Meanwhile,  Cren.  Jesup  had  moved  on  slowly,  and  on  the  7th,  by  means  of 
messengers  which  h<:  sent  out,  got  a  parley  with  a  young  ckie^  named  Hal- 
lec  Ilajo.  This  chief  Mold  the  general  that  the  Indians  were  in  a  wretched 
condition,  that  they  were  unwilUng  to  leave  the  country,  but  would  be  con- 
tented with  any  small  portion  of  it,  if  they  might  be  allowed  to  continue  in  it 
At  this  stage  of  the  conference,  the  general  (very  abruptly  we  think)  demanded 
hostages,  or  a  surrender  of  the  arms  of  the  Indians ;  but  the  chief  gave  him 
to  uiKierstand  that  neither  would  be  done.  He  then  requested  a  conf^enoe 
with  Toskegee,  the  principal  chief  of  the  band.  The  next  day  Toskegea 
came,  and  t^  interview  resulted  in  an  agreement  ibr  a  meeting  at  Fort  Jupiter, 
in  ten  days  from  that  time.  What  was  done  at  that  fort,  or  whether  the  gen- 
eral ever  got  the  Indians  there  or  not,  he  has  not  told  us ;  but  he  says,  in  his 
communication  to  the  secretary  of  war,  that  "  the  measure  which  he  adopted 
had  resulted  in  the  peaceable  surrender  of  about  1,200  Indians  and  negroes, 
of  whom  319  were  warrior&  Had  any  other  course  been  adopted,  it  is  quea- 
tionable,"  he  sa>'s,  **  whether  20  vinarriors  could  have  been  killed  or  taken.** 

Hence  we  are  to  infer,  that  without  gross  deception,  now-a-days  called 
stratagem,  nothing  could  be  efiected,  of  any  account,  against  the  Indians  of 
Fiori(hi ;  and  wh^  it  is  probable  will  be  remarked  upon  hereafler,  as  worthy 
of  admiratiou,  is  the  curious  fact,  that  it  had  taken  the  government  of  the 
Gountiy,  and  all  its  officers  who  had  been  engaged  in  Florida,  three  years  to 
find  it  out  An  armv  could  march  fix>m  one  eiMl  of  that  country  to  another, 
if  they  avoided  its  lakes  and  swamps ;  and  dogs  could,  with  eijual  ease,  drive 
all  the  birds  from  a  rye-field,  if  there  were  no  brambles  in  theu*  course ;  and 
the  latter  of  these  experiments  would  be  of  about  as  much  consequence  to 
the  owner  of  the  rye-field,  as  the  former  to  the  inhabitants  of  Florida. 

TosKEOEE  had  been  prevailed  upon  to  lay  down  his  arms,  and  come  into 
the  strong-holds  of  the  wl^ite  men,  to  hold  a  treaty  with  them,  imder  the  as- 
surance mat  he  and  his  people  would  be  allowed  to  retain  iome  Uttie  peri  o^ 
their  ovm  cotmbru.  But  we  are  told,  as  the  Indians  probably  were  afterwardi^ 
that  they  woula  be  permitted  to  remain  in  Florida,  {HX>vided  the  president 
would  consent  to  it  They  had  become  quite  confident  that  such  would  be 
the  fact,  for  the  very  good  reason,  that  the  officers  who  made  them  tnis  prom- 
ise, were  very  confident  themselves,  that  it  would  be  acceded  to  by  him.  No 
other  conclusion  can  be  drawn  from  Gen.  Jesup*s  langua^,  in  bis  commaoi- 
cation  to  the  secretary  oi  war,  before  alluded  to.  Speakmg  of  his  orerturei 
for  a  reservation,  he  says,  ^  I  believed  then,  and  I  believe  now,  that,  as  com* 
Boander-in-chief  of  the  army  in  the  field,  I  had  a  right  to  adopt  those  measoreib 
•ither  of  direct  hostility,  or  of  policy,  whi<^  proonsed  to  do  moat  uaefiil  ia 
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flie  end,  taking  care  not  to  place  the  ultimate  decision  of  diem  beyond  thu 
control  of  my  official  superiors." 

Some  time  had  now  intervened  since  proposals  had  been  made,  and  it  is 
probable  the  chiefs  bad  begun  to  think  all  was  not  right ;  for  when,  on  the 
17th  March,  the  general  had  got  his  answer  from  Washington,  he  notified 
them  to  meet  him  on  the  QOth,  at  Fort  Jupiter ;  they  did  not  appear ;  where* 
upon  CoL  Twi^irs,  by  his  order,  surrounded  and  captured  the  whole  party, 
amounting  to  513.  In  a  day  or  two  afler,  negroes  Enough  were  taken  to  make 
up  678 ;  but  in  the  mean  time  Passac-mico,  a  chief^  with  14  others,  made  theif 
escape. 

On  the  34  March,  Gen.  Jesup  detached  Halatoochee,  Tustenuc-cocho-conee, 
and  the  negro  chief  Abraham,  to  Gen.  Taylol*.  *  These  were  sent  out  with 
messages  to  their  countrymen  west  of  Okeechobee  and  Pahaiokee,  and  they 
prevailed  upon  AHi<mtor,  with  360  Indians  and  negroes,  of  whom  a  hundred 
were  warriors,  to  surrender  to  Col.  Smith  and  Gen.  Taylor;  and  soon  aflef 
Lieut  Anderson  captured  Pahose-mico,  a  sub-chief  of  Toskegee,  with  his 
band  of  47  persons.  Major  Lauderdale  and  Lieut.  Powell  pursued  Appiacca, 
(Sam  Jones,)  as  Gen.  Jesup  writes  the  name,  into  the  everglades,  and  came 
ap  with  him  on  an  island,  and  dispersed  his  party. 

We  have  now  traced  events  to  the  month  of  April,  1838,  in  which  month 
Gen.  Jesup  was  ordered  to  proceed  to  the  Cherokee  country,  and  leave  Gen. 
Taylor  in  command  of  the  forces  in  Florida.  He  began  operations  there  in 
Deremher^  1836,  from  which  time  to  that  now  arrived  at,  there  had  been 
taken,  with  those  who  surrendered^  about  2,400  Indians,  above  700  of  whom 
were  warriors.  Mariv  of  the  principal  chiefs  had  already  been  sent  out  of 
the  country.  King  Philip,  Cloud,  and  Coah^jo,  arrived  at  New  Orleans  on 
the  12th  of  March,  but  the  former  never  reached  his  place  of  destination. 
King  Philip  died  on  board  his  transport  boat  in  July,  40  miles  below  Fort 
Gibson.  He  was  buried  on  shore  with  the  honors  of  war;  100  guns  bein^ 
dischaiyed  over  his  grave.  Jumper  had  preceded  him.  This  chief  lan^ 
girished  for  about  two  months,  at  the  "Barracks"  in  New  Orleans,  when,  on 
a  day  memorable  in  our  annals,  April  the  19th,  his  spirit  took  its  flight  He 
was  buried  undor  arms  with  much  ceremony.  Into  his  coffin  were  put  hii 
lifle,  pipe,  tobacco,  and  other  equipments,  agreeable  to  the  custom  of  his 
people.  We  now  return  to  inquire  what  is  doing  in  the  land  whence  tbey 
came. 

A  scouting  party  of  volunteers,  under  Capt.  Ellis,  found  five  Indians  in  a 
bommock  near  Santa  Fee  bridge,  all  of  whom  are  killed,  without  injury  to  his 
own  party.  This  was  on  the  10th  of  May.  On  the  fTth  of  June,  as  a  detach«> 
ment  of  about  30  United  States  dragoons,  under  Capt  Beall,  were  seeking 
Indians  in  the  neighborhood  of  San  Felasco,  near  Newnansville,  they  fell 
into  an  ambush,  and  seven  of  their  number  were  killed  and  wounded.  Among 
the  former  was  Capt  Walker.  They  immediately  retreated,  and  were  fbC 
lowed  some  distance  by  the  Indianp.  On  the  19  July,  the  family  of  a  Mr. 
CTuynn  was  cut  off  on  the  Santa  Fee ;  himself;  wife,  and  infant  child  were  mur- 
dered. On  the  25th  of  the  same  month,  a  fiimily  of  the  nnme  of  Laslev  wa« 
broken  up  on  the  Ocloknee,  15  or  20  miles  fVom  Tallahassee.  Mr.  Lasley 
and  a  daughter  were  killed.  In  Middle  Florida,  on  the  last  day  of  the  montiL 
a  Mr.  Singletary,  his  wife,  and  two  children  were  cut  off.  On  the  19th  of' 
August,  a  severe  blow  was  struck  on  the  family  of  a  Mr.  Baker,  on  the  east 
side  of  the  Oscilla.  Himself^  wife,  and  a  grandchild  were  killed.  And  thus 
we  might  fill  out  page  after  page  with  such  awful  details — consequences  of  a 
war  to  be  remembered  only  to  be  lamented. 

Many  had  supposed,  that  when  so  many  Indians  had  been  sent  out  of 
Florida,  but  few  could  be  lefl  to  trouble  their  expatriators,  but  it  proved  faf 
otherwise.  The  poor  mariner,  who  had  never  had  any  hand  in  the  war,  if 
cast  away  on  any  part  of  that  coast,  immediately  found  himself  in  the  midst 
of  Indians.  In  a  terrible  tempest,  which  happened  about  the  7th  of  Septera 
ber,  near  40  vessels  were  wrecked  or  stranded  on  its  extmsive  shores.  On6 
©nly  we  shall  part?cularly  name.  This  was  the  brig  AIna,  Capt  Thomas,  of 
Portland.  After  being  wrecked,  the  crew  all  got  safe  on' shore,  except  on^ 
who  Was  washed  overboard.    The  captain,  A.  J.  Plummer,  and  Wm 
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Reed,  were  killed.    S.  Cammett  and  E.  Wyer,  Jr.,  tbougfa  wounded,  almoii 
iniraculoiuly  escaped. 

Amidst  thette  events  we  will  pause  to  notice  the  death  of  ^e  great  Cbok 
law  chief,  Mush^latubek.    He  died  at  the  agency  in  Arkansas,  Septembet 
the  30th,  of  small-pox.    He  had  led  his  warriors  against  the  Creeks,  under 
Jackson,  during  the  war  of  18152. 

On  the  6th  of  Septemher,.  A^j*  Oen.  R.  Jones  issued  orders  for  the  r»- 
assembling  of  such  officers  and  others,  in  Florida  and  the  Cherokee  country, 
•8  had  been  detached  to  the  north-west,  or  elsewhere,  to  be  ready  for  actire 
service.  On  the  11th,  as  Capt  Rowell's  company  of  Florida  volunteers, 
about  16,  were  scouting  near  the  mouth  of  the  Oscilla,  they  faN  upon  a  camp 
of  Indians  under  TigertaiL  Most  of  them  escape  on  ponies,  but  two  womeo 
were  killed. 

We  meet  with  very  little  of  importance  until  the  close  of  this  year.  On 
the  28th  December  an  attack  was  made  on  Camp  Forbes,  by  a  small  party 
of  Indians,  but  they  were  obliged  to  retire,  leaving  two  of  their  number  dead 
behind.  The  next  morning  I^eut  Thomas  went  in  pursuit  of  the  party,  and 
came  up  with  them  on  the  Chattahoochee;  here  afiain  they  were  dispersed 
with  loss,  but  how  great  is  not  mentioned.  On  the  4th  of  January,  1839^ 
■ome  citizens  of  Magnolia,  learning  that  Indians  were  in  their  neighborhood, 
searched  them  out,  and  killed  the  whole  party,  six  in  number.  CapL  L.  J. 
Beall,  scouting  with  a  company  of  dragoons  near  Ahapopka  Lake,  captured 
16  Indians,  of  which  number  but  two  were  men.  The  two  men  were  near 
relations  of  Wild  Cat  and  Sam  Jones.  The  latter  had  given  out  word  that 
he  would  hang  any  Indian  who  should  attempt  to  surrender. 

A  party  of  10  or  12  Indians  went  within  about  12  miles  of  Tallahassee,  and 
cut  off  the  family  of  a  Mr.  Pendarvis;  killinff  him,  his  wife,  and  two  children. 
This  was  on  the  15th  of  February,  and  on  the  18th  they  cut  off  the  family  of 
a  Mr.  White,  four  miles  nearer  the  same  place.  Here  they  killed  two  persons^ 
and  desperately  wounded  Mr.  and  Mrs.  White.  On  tlie  Thursday  previous 
the  same^  or  perhaps  another  party  of  Indians  attacked  the  house  of  a  Mr. 
Stokens,  of  Jefferson  county,  and  though  the  family  escaped,  they  plundered 
it  of  1,000  dollars  in  iiank  notes,  and  burnt  iL 

On  the  23d  of  February,  about  15  or  20  Indians  attack  three  wagons  on  the 
Magnolia  road,  loaded  with  provisions  for  Camp  Wacasa,  and  about  9  milea 
from  that  place.  Four  persons  were  killed.  As  Cimt  S.  L.  Russell  was 
ascending  the  Miami  River,  in  open  boats,  from  Fort  Dallas,  with  a  part  of 
his  men,  they  were  fired  on  by  Indians  concealed,  and  Capt  Russell  is  killed, 
and  Major  Noel  is  mortally  wounded.  This  was  on  the  last  day  of  February, 
▼iz.,  the  28th. 

On  the  Ist  of  March,  the  Indians  which  had  been  collected  at  St  Augus- 
ane  were  shipped  for  the  west  There  were  250  in  oil,  65  of  whom  were 
men.  At  this  time  went  the  long  noted  negro  chief^  Abraham,  Yet  murders 
continued  to  be  every  where  committed.  On  the  8th,  the  house  of  Edmund 
Gray,  in  Jefferson  county,  9  miles  from  Monticello,  is  beset,  Mr.  Gray  and 
two  children  killed  and  one  badly  wounded,  and  the  house  burned. 

In  pursuing  his  business  of  scouting,  Capt.  Rowell  came  ^P^^  50  or  60 
Indians  near  Patterson's  Hommock,  5  miles  east  of  the  Oscilla.  They  engaaed 
him,  and  obliged  him  to  retreat  with  the  loss  of  two  killed  and  two  wouncted. 
This  happeued  on  the  18th  of  March,  and  on  the  3d  of  April  some  10  or  15 
Indians  went  to  the  residence  of  Capt  Scott,  in  Jefferson  county,  about  two 
miles  from  Bailey's  mills,  where  thev  killed  one  pt^rson  and  wounded  two  or 
three  more.  About  the  same  time  the  house  of  a  Mr.  Rollins  is  attacked  at 
the  head  of  the  St  Mary's,  on  the  edge  of  the  Okefeenoke  Swampu  Mr& 
Rollins  was  killed,  and  he  made  a  very  narrow  escape. 

Meanwhile  Gen.  Macomb  had  been  appointed  commander-in-chief  of  the 
army  in  Morida,  and  on  the  5th  of  Apnl  he  arrived  at  its  head-quarters  on 
Black  Creek.  His  main  instructions  appear  to  have  been,  to  pacify  the  In- 
dians  again,  until  the  return  of  anotner  season  for  campaigning.  But  hia 
prospectH  were  discouraging,  for  *<they  were  dividing  themselves  into  small 
parties,  penetrating  the  settlements,  committing  some  munlers,  and  firinff 
mm  their  coverts  on  the  expresses  and  passengers  going  from  poet  to  post* 
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And  it  was  believed  that  no  communication  could  be  opened  with  them. 
However  the  general  was  determined  to  make  the  attempt,  and  finding  some 
prisoners  at  C&rv's  Ferry,  he  treated  them  kindly  for  a  while,  then  set  them 
at  liberty,  with  the  request  that  they  would  proceed  to  the  hostiles  and  invite 
them  to  a  parley^  At  or  about  the  same  time  Gen.  Taylor  sent  out  some  of 
^his  Indians,  in  whose  sincerity  and  honesty  he  had  great  confidence;"  but 
these  joined  the  enemy  and  never  returned,  and  the  prisoners  returned  after 
some  time,  and  said  they  could  not  find  their  people.  In  the  mean  time, 
on  tlie  22  April,  about  100  Tallahassies,  under  the  chief  Nea  Stoco  Matla, 
marched  to  Tampa  in  the  night,  and  forced  away  about  30  of  their  country- 
men, who  were  waiting  there  to  be  shipped  to  the  west 

At  length,  on  the  ITUi  of  May,  the  general  got  a  number  of  chiefs  together, 
irom  the  southern  part  of  the  peninsula,  by  the  negotiation  of  Col.  Harney, 
and  an  amicable  arrangement  was  made,  by  which  they  were  to  remain  la 
the  country  Tor  the  present,  or  until  they  could  be  assured  of  the  prosperoufl 
condition  of  their  friends  who  had  emigrated.    The  general  then  left  Florida. 

On  the  3  May,  hve  persons  were  killed  on  the  ^nta  Fee.  On  the  same 
day  Lieut  Hulbert  and  a  man  named  O'Driscoll  were  killed  at  Fourteen- 
mile  Creek.  The  express  rider  between  Fort  Frank  Brooke  and  Fort  An- 
drews not  arriving  as  usual,  Lieut  Hulbert  went  out  with  ten  men  to  learn 
the  cause.  Being  m  advance  of  his  men,  he  fell  into  an  ambush,  and  was  thu« 
cut  ofi^    He  belonged  to  New  York,  and  had  graduated  at  West  Point 

About  sunset  on  the  28  May,  a  bodv  of  Indians  surround  the  dwelling  of 
Mr.  James  Osteon,  of  Alliintor,  shoot  him  near  his  stable,  badlv  wound  a  J^ 
Dell,  and  also  a  sister  of  Mr.  Osteon.  Mrs.  Osteon  and  her  children  escape 
to  the  nearest  house.  These  and  numerous  other  equally  horrid  afifairs  hap- 
pening immediately  after  the  treaty  just  made,  destroyed  all  confidence  in  its 
utility.  The  people  of  Florida  declared  they  would  take  the  management  of 
the  war  into  their  own  hands,  and  earlv  in  June  the  government  of  the  terri- 
tory ofiered  a  reward  of  200  dollars  for  every  Indian  killed  or  taken.  And 
soon  afVer,  Tioertail,  the  chief  of  the  Tallahassies,  issued  a  proclamation 
declaring  the  treatv  made  between  Gen.  Macomb  and  Chitto  Tustenuggee 
null  and  void.  It  (foes  not  appear  that  the  two  principal  chiefs  of  the  Semi- 
Doles,  Tigertail  and  Sam  Jones,  had  any  thing  to  do  with  Gen.  Macomb's 
treaty. 

On  the  13  July,  between  9  and  10  at  night,  a  small  party  of  Indians  at* 
tack  the  family  of  Mr.  G.  Chairs,  10  miles  from  Tallahassee,  and  kill  Mrs. 
Chairs  and  two  children.  On  the  23d,  Col.  Harney  was  attacked  on  the  Co- 
looshatchle  or  Synebal  River,  and  had  13  out  of  18  of  his  men  killed.  The 
colonel  had  gone  to  this  place  to  establish  a  trading  house,  agreeably  to  the 
treaty  made  at  Fort  King  between  some  of  the  Semmoles  and  Gen.  Macomb^ 
before  spoken  of.  Thus  that  treaty  (which  was  only  verbal)  was  either  made 
on  the  part  of  the  Indians  to  deceive  the  general,  or  some  Indians  made  it 
without  any  authority  from  their  nation ;  the  latter  was  doubtless  the  fact 

When  the  news  of  CoL  Harney's  surprise  reached  Fort  Mellon,  on  the  31st^ 
some  50  Indians,  who  had  come  into  that  neighborhood,  were  alarmed  for 
their  safety,  and  fled ;  but  soon  after,  about  45  of  them  came  in  to  talk  with 
Lieut  Hanson,  and  were  surrounded  and  taken ;  two  men,  in  attempting  to 
escape,  were  shot  down  and  killed.  About  this  time,  as  a  company  of  sol- 
diers were  building  a  bridge  in  Middle  Florida,  about  two  miles  from  a  poet 
on  the  Suanee,  they  were  surprised  by  the  Indians,  and  6  of  their  nunober 
killed.  At  Fort  Wheelock,  two  or  three  soldiers  are  killed  while  bathing  in 
Orange  Lake.  On  the  27  September,  a  party  fall  upon  the  &mily  of  a  Mr. 
Bunen,  on  the  Wakulla,  murder  Mrs.  Bunch  and  one  child,  and  bum  the 
house.    Mr.  Whitaker,  a  near  neighbor,  is  severelv  wounded. 

Early  in  October,  it  was  announced  that  7,000  regular  troops  were  to  be 
sent  to  Florida,  and  that  Gen.  Taylor  had  been  authorized  to  send  to  Cuba 
for  a  large  number  of  bloodhounds,  to  enable  them  to  scent  out  the  Indians. 
When  it  was  known  throughout  the  country  that  dogs  were  to  be  employed 
against  them,  there  was  a  general  burst  of  indignation ;  but  though  it  is  a  met 
that  the  dogs  were  procured  and  brought  to  Florida,  vrith  Spaniards  to  di- 
rect them,  yet  we  believe  they  entirely  ^ed  in  the  experiment ;  there  bei]i| 
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but  here  and  there  a  ■olitair  instaaee  of  tfaehr  perfbrmiDg  the  serriee  fcr 
which  they  were  intended.  If  the  orighiaton  of  thit  dog-echeme  had  in  Tiew 
the  destruction  of  the  Indiana  in  the  mannw  they  were  destroyed  by  the  fol- 
lowers of  OoliunbuB,  they  deeenre  not  the  rights  of  humanity,  but  sbotdd 
rather  be  hunted  out  of  society  by  beasts  as  savage  as  themselves,  if  such 
could  be  found  How  much  was  efiected  by  the  hounds,  it  is  difficult  to  teD, 
for  long  before  their  arrival  in  the  country,  the  editors  of  pn>ers  in  that  re 
gion  had  probably  concluded  upon  what  course  they  would  pursue,  when 
{(ffidal  accounts  from  dog$  should  be  offered  for  publication ;  but  occasionally 
a  reckless  fellow  dropped  a  panupraph  like  the  following:  **The  Cuba  do|8 
have  proved  quite  beneficiaL  T&y  caught  five  Indians  the  other  day,  m 
Middle  Florida,  handsomely."  In  March,  (1840,)  *<Cul.  Twifgs  made  a  15 
days*  scout  up  the  St  Johns  River  with  the  bloodhounds.  On  his  return,  it 
was  stated  that  they  were  found  to  be  perfedbf  u$eie$i ;  all  attempts  to  induce 
them  to  take  the  trail  of  the  Indians  proving  unsucc^sfiiL  These  and  other 
trials  are  evidences  sufficient  to  put  an  end  to  all  fufther  anxiety  ou  the  part 
of  the  northern  sentimentalists."  From  such  statements  we  are  left  to  make 
up  such  accounts  as  we  may,  of  what  was  efiected  by  the  bloodhounds 
liiey  will  be  noticed  in  the  order  <^  time  as  we  proceed. 

During  this  expedition,  two  Indians  were  discovered  in  a  boat  and  shoe 
one  of  whom  was  said  to  be  a  brother  of  Sam  Jones. 

On  the  19  October,  a  party  of  dragoons  were  fired  upon  while  crossing  the 
Oscilla,  and  had  7  of  their  number  killed.  Some  Indians,  pretending  fi^nd- 
ship,  had  encamped  about  two  miles  fit>m  the  fort,  on  New  River ;  and  bcv- 
ing  become  familiar  with  the  soldiers,  invited  them  all  to  a  dance,  which  they 
were  to  have  on  the  night  of  the  97  September ;  but  three,  however,  had  the 
temerity  to  go,  and  they  were  aU  killed  It  was  supposed  thev  intended,  oi 
were  in  hopes  of  drawing  out  the  whole  garrison,  which  if  they  had,  their 
fiite  would  have  been  the  same.  This  was  but  a  retaUation.  A  baggage- 
wagon  passing  between  Micanopy  and  Fort  Wheelock,  with  an  escort  of 
•even  men,  was  taken  by  the  Indians  on  the  3  November ;  the  driver  was 
mortally  wounded,  and  another  man  severely ;  killing  and  wounding  some  6 
or  7  mules  and  horses ;  50  Indians  were  said  to  have  done  this  mischief;  bat 
if  there  had  been  half  that  number,  it  is  exceeding  doubtful  whether  either 
of  the  seven  men  would  have  escaped 

•  The  climate,  as  well  as  the  Seminoles,  continued  to  do  its  work  alsa  On 
the  5  November,  Lieut  Rodney  died  at  St  Augustine,  and  the  next  dMjf 
Quartermaster  M*Crabb  died  at  the  same  place. 

On  the  9  November,  the  house  of  Mr.  John  Johnson  was  attacked,  on  the 
OsciUa,  in  which  four  negroes  and  one  white  bov  were  killed  Four  da^ 
after,  a  parnr  took  Alfred  Oliver's  house,  on  the  Ocloknee,  12  miles  to  the 
wesrwara  of  Tallahassee,  and  killed  his  son.  On  the  2Sth,  as  Capt  Searle  is 
proceeding  in  a  carriage  from  St  Auffustme  to  Picolata,  he  was  fired  upen, 
when  about  6  miles  out,  and  mortal^  wounded ;  a  young  man,  a  Polander, 
who  was  ridinff  on  horseback  behind  him,  was  killed  upon  the  spot  On  the 
same  dav,  a  Mr.  Weedman,  with  his  son,  proceeded  to  visit  his  farm,  three 
and  a  half  miles  only  from  St  Augustine,  on  the  same  road  It  was  the  firM 
time  he  had  made  the  attempt  since  the  war  began,  and  by  it  he  now  lost  his 
life,  being  shot  dead  by  some  concealed  Indians;  and  his  son  was  faadlj 
wounded 

During  this  month,  Gov.  Call,  with  some  900  or  900  men,  scoured'  Middle 
Florida,  and  *< drove  up  all  the  Indians"  in  their  lines  of  march.  They  pre- 
sumed they  would  not  «liffht  down  agun"  for  some  time.  However,  m  a 
few  days  after,  the  house  of^Maj.  J.  S.  Taylor,  about  6  miles  from  MonticeDi^ 
was  burnt  down,  but  the  family  escaped  This  act  was  laid  to  the  Indisiii, 
and  we  cannot  undertake  to  say  they  did  not  do  it,  for  they  certainly  wwe 
tha  poasesaora  of  the  country. 
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CHAPTER  XXL 

STIIITB   or  THS  TEAR  1840. 

3  train  of  wagon»  taken — Ideut.  Wkedan  killed — Doer  exploits — Families  destroyedr*^ 
Dtfeat  of  Capt.  Rains — Lieut.  Sanderson* s  defeat — Col.  Riley's  exploits-Cot. 
Green's — Col.  Harney's — A  company  of  players  attacked — Cow  Crtek  skirmisk"^ 
Indian  Key  destroyed — Lieut.  Arthur's  exploit — Eleven  families  destroyed*- 
dipt.  Beall  s  fiifht — Lieut,  Hanson's  battle — Indian  handed — Pacification  attempted 
through  a  deputation  of  Seminoles  from  Arkansas — It  fails — Whites  taken  in  ai4r 
ing  Adians — fVild  Cat's  exploit — Sad  accident — Lieut.  Judd  ambushed — Fort  Ham' 
son  burnt — Col.  Harney's  "ooyyts  to  the  Everglades — Hangs  nine  Indians — The 
chief  CuiAKiKA  killed — Fort  fralker  attacked — Capt.  Davidson  dies — Lieut,  Sher' 
wood's  ambush,  and  death  of  Mrs.  Montgomery. 

**  Too  plon^  the  Indian*!  grave ;  you  till  liia  land- 
It  there  no  blood,  white  man,  upon  your  hand? 
Recall  the  time  when  firet  your  fathers  epread 
Uiton  these  icy  ihorei  their  wintry  bed  ;— 
When,  powerloM  eiilee  on  the  deiert  tea, 
Their  only  itrengtb— the  epirit  to  be  ftee.** 

We  have  now  arrived  at  the  beginning  of  the  year  1840.  On  the  first  day 
of  February  of  this  year,  a  detachment  of  men,  sent  in  pursuit  of  deserters, 
were  fired  on  near  Fort  Brooke,  by  which  three  of  the  detachment  were 
wounded.  A  sei^eant,  whose  horse  was  shot  Grom  under  him,  yras  supposed 
to  have  been  killed.  Four  days  after,  some  10  or  15  Indians  captured  a  tram 
of  12  wagons,  about  10  miles  firom  Ganr's  Ferry,  as  they  were  returning  to 
that  place  with  provisions  and  stores  m>m  the  interior.  They  killed  one 
man,  and  wounded  four  or  ^ve  mules,  and  made  ofl^  with  the  property. 

On  the  22  February,  as  Lieut  Whedan,  with  a  detachment  or  volunteen, 
was  in  pursuit  of  Indians  upon  a  fresh  trail  near  the  Calico  Hills,  in  the  vicin- 
ity of  Ma^olia,  he  fell  into  an  ambush,  and  was  killed ;  his  men  ran  awajr 
and  left  him  to  the  Indians. 

About  a  month  after,  namely,  March  18,  the  Indians  made  a  spirited  at- 
tempt to  add  to  their  stock  of  provisions.  They  attacked  another  train  of 
wagons  on  its  way  firom  Poet  ^o.  2  to  Micanopy,  killed  three  men  and 
wounded  others ;  but  found  no  booty,  as  the  wagons  were  only  ffoing  after 
stores.  This  was  done  in  spite  of  what  a  company  of  soldiers  could  do,  who 
were  present  as  an  escort  But  a  few  days  previous,  (March  8th,)  two  men 
are  killed  between  ** Charles  Old  Town ^  and  Micanopy;  and,  on  the  lOtb, 
a  Methodist  minister,  named  M*Rea,  was  killed  at  ^  Suggs  Old  Place,**  between 
Wahcahota  and  Micanopy.  On  the  26  March,  some  Indians  crawled  up 
widiin  200  yards  of  the  pickets  at  Fort  King,  and  killed  two  soldiers. 

About  the  beginning  of  March,  somewhere  in  Middle  Florida,  two  blood- 
hounds captured  an  Indian;  one  seized  him  by  the  throat,  while  the  whites 
came  up  and  took  him.  He  was  greatly  terrified,  and  pointed  out  where 
others  might  be  found;  and  soon  ^ter  they  captured  four  more.  On  13 
March,  nine  dogs  were  announced  as  having  arrived  at  Gary's  Ferry,  and 
that  they  were  to  be  tmploytd  by  Col.  Twiggs,  of  the  2d  dragoons,  on  a  con- 
tempkited  expedition  to  the  Ocluawaha.  The  ofiicers  under  whom  they  were 
to  teroe,  were  probably  desirous  to  know  how  much  they  might  depend  upon 
thetn,  and,  therefore,  on  the  next  Sundtof,  made  the  following  experiment  in 
their  tactics.  An  Indian  prisoner  was  sent  out,  (without  the  Imowledge  <^ the 
dogs,)  with  orders  to  climb  a  tree  at  some  five  miles'  distance.  He  did  so ; 
and  the  bounds  were  put  upon  his  trail.  The  dog  ecwtotn,  or  leader,  went 
directly  to  the  tree,  ana  attempted  to  climb  it,  and  had  actually  got  up  six 
ftet,  when  the  others  arrived.  Such  was  the  report  of  the  afi&ir ;  whicn  re- 
port, whether  fh>m  the  orincipal  ofiker  under  whose  conduct  it  Mras  psr- 
fbrraed,  or  firom  the  chief^  leader  of  the  dogs,  we  are  uninformed. 

Towards  the  end  of  April,  a  small  band  of  Indians  attacked  a  goard  of  six 
BMB,  \(/h»  wiers  eonvoying  a  wageo  fifom  Fort  Fsnning  to  Desoman's  Ba|; 
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The  officer  commanding  was  badly  wounded ;  but  the  fight  waa  continued 
■everal  hours,  until  all  meir  anununition  was  spent,  when  they  charged  the 
Indians,  and  jnade  good  their  retreat  The  attacking  party  lost  one  man  and 
**abigneffn)." 

About  the  same  dme,  the  family  of  a  BIr.  MTane,  on  the  Togolee,  was  as- 
saulted, and  Mrs.  ATLaoe  and  tliree  of  her  children  were  barbarously  mur- 
dered. About  8  miles  from  Blount's  Town,  the  family  of  a  Mr.  Lamb  was 
destroyed ;  and  before  the  end  of  the  month  three  others  met  the  same  fate. 
On  the  28  April,  as  Capt  Rains  was  returning  from  a  scout,  with  18  men,  he 
was  fired  upon  from  an  ambush  bv  a  large  body  of  Indians,  within  two  moles 
of  Fort  King,  and  had  4  men  kiUed,  and  5  wounded ;  among  the  latter  was 
the  captain,  severely.  The  whites  reported  that  they  killed  three  of  the  In- 
dians. From  another  source,  the  afi&ir  of  Capt  Rains  is  related  as  follows : — 
Some  of  his  men  had  been  lately  killed  by  the  Indians,  **  as  they  left  the  gar- 
rison "  of  Fort  King,  and  he  was  determined  to  show  them  the  same  kind  of 
play ;  accordingly,  he  placed  some  shells  under  a  blanket,  within  hearing  dis- 
tance, and  in  me  night  he  heard  an  explosion.  Next  morning,  he  took  18 
men,  and  marched  to  the  place  where  the  shells  had  been  deposited.  He 
found  no  Indians,  either  dead  or  alive,  but  traces  of  blood,  pony  tracks,  and 
Augments  of  garments.  While  examining  these,  all  at  once  the  Indians  rose 
up,  as  it  were,  out  of  the  ground,  and  nearly  surrounded  him  and  his  Uttle 
band ;  the  terrible  Halec  Tustenuooe  was  at  their  head,  and  with  the  most 
deafening  yells  rushed  to  the  fight  The  whites  charged,  and  the  Indians 
took  to  the  trees,  and  thus  prolonged  the  battle.  At  length,  Halec,  after  des- 
perately wounding  Capt  Kains,  fell  himself^  and  was  borne  off  by  his  war- 
riors. The  captain  wcHild  doubtless  have  been  despatched  by  the  mighty  arm 
of  the  chiefj  Iiad  not  Serg.  Jackson,  too,  badly  wounded,  rushed  to  his  rescue, 
and  shot  Tustenugge.  At  this  stage  of  af&irs,  the  fight  seems  to  have  ended, 
and,  as  usual,  the  whites  hastened  awav  to  report  a  victorjr.  They  rated  the 
Indians  at  93 ;  but  how  they  came  by  this  minute  information,  we  are  not  in- 
formed. But  their  bravery  and  courage  are,  probably,  far  less  questionable 
than  their  statement  of  the  number  of  ^eir  equally  brave  enemy.  The  same 
night,  or  the  next,  some  Indians  went  to  Stanley's  plantation,  within  three 
mfles  of  Newnansville,  where  they  killed  12  hogs,  cut  down  the  fruit-trees, 
and  burnt  the  buildings,  by  which  800  bushels  of  com  were  consumed. 

About  the  same  time,  a  volunteer,  named  Sanders,  was  killed,  about  four 
miles  fix>m  Newnansville;  and  another  man,  in  company  with  him,  was 
badly  wounded. 

On  the  19  May,  as  Lieut  Martin  and  three  other  men  were  proceeding 
fix)m  Micanopy  to  Wakahoota,  in  charge  of  a  government  wagon,  they  were 
all  cut  of£  The  wagoner  escaped,  and  carrying  the  intelligence  to  Micanopy, 
Lieut  Sanderson  sallied  out  with  17  men,  and  pursued  the  Indians.  He  soon 
fell  in  with  them,  but  was  defeated,  and  himself,  with  9  men,  killed,  besides 
three  bloodhounds  and  their  keepers ;  four  other  men  were  missing. 

Some  time  in  June,  Col.  Riley  surprised  an  Indian  camp  on  the  Ouithla- 
eoochee,  killed  two  warriors,  and  took  a  man,  woman,  ana  child,  prisoners. 
The  man  soon  after  escaped,  and  in  pursuit  of  him,  Capt  Mason  was  acci- 
dentallv  shot  by  his  own  men.  About  the  same  time,  CoL  Greene  fell  upon 
a  small  party  of  Indians  in  Middle  Florida,  killed  three,  and  a  white  man 
with  them.  Towards  tlie  end  of  the  month,  CoL  Harney  returned  from  a 
long  expedition,  in  which  he  captured  Wild  Cat's  mother  and  daughter,  lib- 
erated a  negro,  who  had  been  a  prisoner  near  two  years,  and  was  the  only 
survivor  of  the  crew  of  a  vessel  wrecked  at  New  Smyrna.  He  also  destroyed 
27  cornfields  of  the  Indians. 

When  Dr.  Cotton  Mather  was  about  to  write  the  histonr  of  a  sangumaiy 
massacre,  which  happened  at  Durham  in  New  Hampshire,  he  began  with  the 
ominous  expression  of  ^  Bloody  Jiahifig  at  Oyster  Ihver!^  We  have  now  to 
record  a  bloody  tragedy  amonf  tragedians.  A  Mr.  Forbes,  it  appears,  was 
not  satisfied  with  what  tragedies  he  could  manu&cture  elsewhere,  but  must 
needs  go  to  that  country  of  tragedies,  Florida,  with  his  theatrical  corps,  aa 
though  the  people  there  would  prefer  counterfeit  to  the  real  ones,  or  had  not 
enough  of  ooth;  «k>ubtle68  the  whites  much  preferred  the  former ;  but  not  &o 
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With  the  IndiaiiB,  where  they  could  hare  a  hand  in  them.    This  company  of 

eayers  was  in  two  wagons,  passinff  from  Picolata  to  St.  Augustine,  on  the  23 
ay,  and  when  within  5  or  6  miles  of  the  latter  place,  were  attacked  by  a 
large  number  of  Indians  under  Wild  Cat,  and  four  of  them  killed.  Mow 
many  were  in  the  company  we  are  not  told ;  but  Forbes  and  the  females 
escaped.  The  Indians,  immediately  after,  surrounded  Fort  Searle,  danced 
about  it  in  defiance,  and  dared  the  soldiers  to  come  out  and  fight ;  but  the 
garrison  was  too  weak  to  make  a  sortie.  We  have  to  close  the  relation  of 
this  tragedy  with  a  comedy.  The  Indians  had  found  time,  before  appearinff 
at  Fort  Searle,  to  di'ess  themselves  in  such  of  the  actors'  clothes  as  they  had 
taken.  Wild  Cat  had  ffot  on  the  turban  of  Othello ;  and  others  had  sashes 
and  spangles,  which  mey  took  care  to  display  to  advantage.  Wild  Cat 
allowed  a  rich  velvet  dress  to  some  negroes  who  afterwards  came  in,  and  tol(} 
them  he  would  not  take  a  hundred  head  of  cattle  for  it 

At  Cow  Creek  Hommock,  near  Fort  White,  there  was  a  skirmish,  on  the 
12  July,  between  Ser^.  Zeigler  and  three  or  four  men,  and  21  Indians.  A 
corporal  and  two  soldiers  were  killed,  and  the  others  were  wounded. 

On  the  7  August,  there  happened  a  most  horrid  massacre  at  Indian  Key. 
Six  persons  were  killed  by  the  Indians  in  their  barbarous  manner ;  among 
whom  was  Dr.  Henrv  Perrine,  formerly  of  Connecticut,  a  scientific  gentle- 
man, who  had  located  himself  there  for  the  purpose  of  cultivating  some  rare 
plants  which  he  had  obtained  in  South  America,  while  residing  there  as  con- 
sul. There  were  upon  Indian  Key,  at  the  time  of  this  massacre,  44  people^ 
all  of  Whom  had  the  good  fortune  to  escape,  except  the  six  before  niuned. 
All  the  houses  were  burned  except  one.  The  number  of  Indians  was  said  to 
be  100  or  150.  ^ 

On  the  10  August,  word  was  brought  to  Fort  Barkee,  that  an  encampment 
of  Indians  was  discovered,  about  seven  miles  fh>m  thence,  on  the  road  to 
Fort  Mitchell  Lieut.  R  H.  Arthur  immediately  marched  out,  with  "  a  com- 
Dany  of  soldiers,"  to  surprise  them.  The  object  was  effected ;  two  Indians 
were  killed,  one  wounded,  and  3  rifles  taken.  Early  in  the  morning  uf  the 
same  day,  the  house  of  Mr.  Wyley  Jones,  on  the  Econfina,  about  6  miles 
north  of  the  St.  Joseph's,  was  attacked  and  burnt;  the  Indians  shot  Mr& 
Jones  and  one  of  her  children ;  a  Httle  daughter  of  13  conveyed  away  four  of 
her  younger  brothers  and  sisters  to  a  sare  place,  and  then  returned  to  see 
what  had  become  of  her  mother.  She  found  her  only  time  enough  to  see 
her  expire !  and  then  made  a  second  escape ! 

About  the  middle  of  August,  eleven  families  are  said  to  have  been  broken 
up,  on  the  Suanee  River,  and  a  great  number  of  people  killed.  Among  them 
was  the  fiunily  of  a  Mr.  Courcy.  He  was  from  home  at  the  time,  and  on  his 
return,  found  his  wife  and  six  children  murdered,  and  left  in  the  most  bar* 
barous  manner,  here  and  there  lying  about  the  fields  where  they  fell  Of 
Mr.  Howell's  family,  his  wife  and  one  child  were  killed,  and  three  other  chil- 
dren escaped.  A  Mrs.  Green  and  one  child  were  also  murdered.  A  Mrs. 
Patrick  was  shot  in  her  house  while  preparing  a  bed  for  her  children !  Mr. 
Thomas  Davis  and  two  children,  and  Mr.  Patrick's  daughter,  all  murdered. 

On  the  4  September,  as  Capt  R  L.  Beall,  with  10  or  12  men,  was  upon  a 
scout,  he  came  suddenly  upon  about  30  Indians,  who  all  escaped  but  four ; 
the  rest  secured  themselves  in  a  swamp  on  Wacoosasa  River.  One  of  the 
prisoners  was  said  to  be  Holatoochee,  a  sub-chief  of  the  Mikasaukies.  With 
these  prisoners  several  guns  were  taken  ^  in  good  order,"  and  **  a  large  deer- 
Ain  full  of  honey." 

But  two  days  after,  Lieut  W.  K.  Hanson  had  a  smart  battle  with  some 
Seminoles,  near  Fort  Wekahoota.  Word  bein^  brought  to  the  lieutenant 
iben  at  that  post,  that  Indians  were  in  the  vicinity,  he  immediately  marched 
out  with  35  regulars ;  and  when  one  and  a  half  miles  from  the  fort,  was  fired 
upon  from  a  gloomy  hommock,  which  obi  iced  him  to  retreat  about  300  yards 
to  an  open  wood,  closely  pursued  by  the  Indians.  Here  he  made  a  stand, 
and  continued  the  fight  about  half  an  hour,  at  which  time  the  Indians,  to  de- 
coy him,  retreated  again  to  the  hommock ;  but  Lieut  Hanson,  having  now 
five  of  his  men  killed  and  wounded,  concluded  to  retreat  while  he  was  at  lib* 
•rty  to  do  sa    The  firing  had  brought  out  a  reenforcement  under  Capt  Haw* 
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kiffifl)  who  not  long  after  charged  die  hominock,  but  he  fbimd  so  ht&mB^ 
The  number  of  Indians  suppoeed  to  have  fought  in  this  skirmish,  was  stated 
to  be  80.  On  the  morning  of  the  same  day,  the  same  Indians,  it  is  said,  killed 
and  horribly  mutilated  a  young  man  named  Geiger ;  his  head  was  severed 
and  carried  off 

On  the  7  September,  the  house  of  a  Mr.  Dorsey  is  plundered  and  burnt ; — 
fbrtunately,  he  had  lately  removed  his  family  to  Alabama.  About  ten  daya 
after,  Lieut  Saunders,  scouting  with  a  parrr  of  dragoons  in  the  neighborhood 
of  Fort  Mellon,  captured  a  sinde  Indian.  This  brave  company  first  shot  their 
prisoaer,  and  afterwards  hunff  him  on  a  tree. 

A  more  pacific  policy,  on  uie  part  of  the  government,  had  been  instigated, 
in  a  manner  not  to  be  passed  unneeded,  by  the  public  expression ;  and,  cod> 
sequently.  Gen.  Armistead  was  directed  to  act  on  the  protective  system ;  at 
the  same  time,  to  endeavor  by  every  possible  means  to  influence  the  Semi- 
noles  to  go  quietly  from  the  land  of  their  fathers.  More  effectually  to  cany 
these  views  into  effect,  a  deputation  of  their  countrymen  had  been  sent  for, 
beyond  the  Missistsippi,  and  treated  with  to  visit  Florida,  and  intercede  with 
their  friends  and  brcidiers  to  give  up  the  countir,  and  end  the  controversy. 
Accordingly,  this  proposition  was  acceded  to ;  and  fourteen  chiefs  and  others 
left  Arkansas  on  this  embassy,  and  arrived  at  Tampa,  in  Florida,  on  the  2 
November.  They  came  prepared  to  assure  their  countrymen  that  they  woald 
be  far  better  off  in  Arkansas ;  and  as  they  had  been  known  to  have  been 
exceedingly  opposed  to  emigration,  and  had  been  forced  away  from  F)ori<)a 
themselves,  great  reliance  was  placed  upon  their  endeavors  to  end  the  troo- 
Mes.  And  to  satisfy  the  whites  of  their  good  intentions,  they  left  all  their 
wives  and  children  behind.  Among  them  were  the  noted  chiefs,  Axligator, 
HoLATOocHEE,  and  MicANOPT ;  and  on  the  morning  of  the  3d,  they  c<»n- 
menced  their  march  of  100  miles  for  Fort  King,  where  they  were  to  have  an 
interview  with  some  of  the  hostile  chiefa 

The  deputation  arrived  at  Fort  King  in  about  4  days,  viz.,  on  the  6th,  and 
Gen.  Armistead  on  the  7th.  Every  effort  was  now  made  to  discuss  matters 
with  freedom;  and  Halec  Tustenugge,  Tiger-tail,  and  many  others,  were 
waiting  in  the  woods,  not  far  ofT^  when  the  before-named  functionaries  ar- 
rived. Sundry  conferences  and  talks  were  had  during  the  following  six  davs ; 
but  what  was  said  and  done  we  are  not  informed ;  though,  jud^ng  from  what 
happened  immediately  after,  it  could  not  have  been  very  satisfactory  to  the 
Indians,  whatever  they  may  have  pretended ;  for,  on  the  ni^ht  of  the  14  No- 
vember, they  all  took  leave  very  unceremoniously,  and  retued  into  their  old 
fiistnesses,  as  was  conjectured,  ror  they  said  nothmg  about  that,  nor  did  the 
whites  have  an  opportunity  of  guessing  where  they  had  gone  until  the  next 
morning.  At  this  conduct  of  the  hostiles,  those  from  Arkansas  expressed 
themselves  **  utterly  astonished."  As  soon  as.  the  general  was  informed  of 
the  escape  of  the  Indians,  which  was  **  early  the  next  morning,"  he  wrote  to 
the  secretary  of  war,  Mr.  Poinsett,  in  the  following  desponding  strain : — 
•*Thus  have  ended  all  our  well-grounded  hopes  of  bringing  the  war  to  a  dose 
by  pacific  measures ;  confident  in  the  resources  of  the  coimtry,  the  enemy 
will  hold  out  to  the  last,  and  can  never  be  induced  to  come  in  again.  Imme- 
diately upon  the  withdrawal  of  the  Indians,  orders  were  transmitted  to  com- 
manders of  regiments,  to  put  their  troops  in  motion ;  and  before  this  reaches 
you,  they  will  be  scouting  m  every  direction." 

Notwithstanding  these  efrbrts  at  peace-making  on  the  part  of  the  white^ 
hostilities  did  not  entirely  cease  on  the  side  of  the  Indians.  On  the  17  Oc- 
tober, a  party  went  to  CoL  Gamble's  plantation,  at  Welaune,  in  Jefierson 
county,  where  they  fired  upon  and  wounded  a  negro  man,  and  took  a  woman, 
with  whom  they  made  on ;  but,  in  their  fli^t,  meeting  with  a  company  of 
whites,  they  left  her,  and  she  escaped.  On  the  24th,  some  bloodhounds  led 
a  company  of  soldiers  to  a  house,  in  Middle  Florida,  in  which  three  wkUe  men 
were  captured,  charged  with  aiding  and  abetting  the  Indians. 

At  Col.  Hanson's  plantation,  about  20  Indians  made  quite  a  '^burinesB  op-> 
eration,"  on  the  28  October,  which,  without  any  other  innarmee  than  their 
own  peculiar  tactics,  was,  to  say  the  least  of  it,  a  very  "risky  transacticnL* 
Bach  is  our  judgment  upon  it,  inasmuch  as  the  place  where  It  was  done 
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onlj  two  miks  from  St  AugusdDe.  Akhou^  the^  did  not  Bucoeed  to  the 
^[tent  of  their  wishes,  yet  they  took  and  oamed  off  all  the  blankets  and  other 
dothiDg  which  had  been  provided  for  a  ^  large  stock  of  Degroes,"  for  the  en* 
suing  winter ;  and  when  about  to  ^re  the  buildiugH,  became  alarmed  by  the 
approach  of  some  neighboring  whites,  whom  a  negro  had  informed  of  what 
was  going  on,  and  fled  without  doing  fbrther  mischief.  They  had  intended 
to  have  carried  off  all  the  slaves,  but  were  prevented  by  this  circumstance. 
Wild  Cat  is  said  to  have  led  the  Indians  in  this  expedition. 

People  flocked  in  and  garrisoned  the  place,  and  wat«*hed  all  night  fbr  the 
return  of  the  Indians,  wlio  doubtless  had  not  the  most  distant  idea  of  repeat- 
ing their  visit.  This  led  to  one  of  those  melancholy  events,  accounts  of 
many  of  which  are  already  upon  our  records.  The  news  of  the  descent  U]N>n 
Col.  Hanson's  farm  was  carried  immediately  to  Picolata,  which  caused  Lieut. 
Grraham  to  march  with  a  small  force  fbr  that  place,  hoping  to  surprise  the 
Indians  there,  or  in  its  vicinity.  Accordingly,  he  approached  it  with  great 
caution  about  2  o'clock  on  the  morning  of- the  next  day,  not  knowing  that 
guards  had  been  t^et  to  receive  the  Indians,  should  they  return ;  and,  unfbr- 
tunately,  being  himself  and  company  taken  for  Indians,  were  fired  upon,  and 
Serg.  Wolcott  was  mortally,  and  Lieut.  Graham  severely  wounded. 

On  the  same  day,  the  post  rider  between  Forts  Fannmg  and  Macomb  was 
found  murdered,  quartered,  and  thrown  into  a  pond. 

£very  day  adds  new  scenes  to  the  tragedy.  On  the  Ist  day  <^  November, 
as  Lieut.  Judd,  with  Mr.  Falany  and  three  dragoons,  was  proceeding  from 
Fort  Searle  for  St.  Augustine,  they  were  fired  upon  when  near  the  eight- 
mile-post,  by  Indians  concealed  in  bushes  along  the  road,  by  which  a  sergeant 
and  one  private  were  killed,  and  Mr.  Falany  and  another  private  severely 
wounded.  Lieut.  Judd  escaped,  as  it  were,  by  a  miracle.  He  rode  with  the 
wounded  soldier  till  he  fell  from  his  horse,  then  dismounting,  dragged  him 
from  the  path,  and  the  Indians  being  just  upon  him,  concealed  himself  in 
the  bushes  until  they  gave  up  the  chase. 

About  the  same  time  Col.  Harney  captured  12  Indians  (women  and  chil- 
dren) near  Fort  Reid,  on  the  St  John's.  He  found  them  in  possession  of  50 
^bkmkets,  mostly  new,  pieces  of  calico,  &C.,  supposed  to  have  been  taken 
firom  Indian  Key,  when  it  was  destroved  in  Augunt  last 

Fort  Hanson,  15  miles  fit>ro  St  Augustine,  was  abandoned  about  the  5 
November,  and  in  two  or  three  hours  after  was  burnt  by  the  Indians. 

Early  in  December,  Col.  Harney,  as  much  now  the  terror  of  the  Seminoles 
as  Col.  Church  was  to  the  Wampanoags,  or  Daniel  Boone  to  the  Kikapoos, 
undertakes  an  expe<|ition  into  the  everglades.  These  much  heard  of  and 
little  known  retreats  extend  over  perhaps  100  square  mile&  They  are  aa 
expanse  of  shoal  water,  var3ring  in  depth  from  one  to  five  feet,  dotted  with 
innumerable  low  and  flat  islands,  generally  covered  with  trees  or  shrubaii 
Much  of  the  water  is  shaded  by  an  almost  impenetralile  saw-grasa,  as  high 
at  a  man's  head,  but  the  little  channels  in  every  direction  are  free  from  it 
It  had  been  ong  supposed,  that  upon  the  islands  in  some  part  of  this  district 
the  Indians  had  their  head-quarters,  from  whence  they  had  issued  upon  their 
destructive  expeditions.  This  suspicion  amounted  to  a  certainty  a  little  be- 
fyn  this,  iVom  the  testimony  of  a  negro  named  John^  who  had  escaped  from 
a  clan  in  that  region  and  come  in  at  Cape  Florida.  He  had  been  with  the 
Inclians  since  18^35,  at  which  time  he  was  captured  by  them  from  Dr.  Grew. 
Therefore  it  was  determined  by  Col.  Harney  to  take  John  as  a  guide,  and 
endeavor  to  strike  an  efft^ctual  blow  upon  them  in  their  own  fastness.  Ac- 
cordingly, with  90  men  in  boats,  he  set  out  to  traverse  that  monotonous 
world,  tiie  everglades.  John  fiutbfully  performed  hi^  promise,  and  led  the 
armament  directly  to  the  island  where  the  Indians  were,  which  was  at  once 
aurrouiuled,  and  38  prisoners  taken  and  2  killed.  It  proved  to  be  the  band 
of  CuAi-Ki-KA,  as  *^ noted  a  rogue"  as  Tatoson  of  old.  He  it  was,  it  is  said, 
who  led  the  party  that  destroyed  Indian  Key,  and  traitorously  massacred  Col. 
Harney's  men  at  the  SynebaL  As  direct  evidenc  •  of  ihe  fact  upwards  of 
3;000  Millars'  worth  of  the  goods  taken  flrom  Dr.  Perrine's  settlement  were 
ide!Kifled,  and  13  Colt's  rifles  lost  at  the  Synebal  were  found;  therefore,  aa 
an  offset  to  those  aflairs,  nine  of  the  <*  warriors"  were  forthwith  executed  bj 
kangingt  (uid  the  tenth  was  preserved  fbr  a  futiue  guide. 
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When  CoL  Hamej  came  upon  Chaikika's  bond,  the  chief  was  at  a  abort 
distance  from  his  people,  chopping  wood,  and  on  discovering  that  the  foe  was 
upon  them,  fled  with  all  his  might  for  the  high  grass.  Several  soldiers 
started  in  pursuit,  but  he  outran  them  all  except  a  private  named  HalL 
When  he  found  he  could  not  escape  from  him,  and  being  unarmed,  he  &ced 
about,  and  with  a  smile  of  submission  on  his  &ce,  threw  u»  his  arms,  in 
token  of  surrender.  This  availed  him  nothing.  Hall  levelled  his  rifle,  which 
sent  a  bullet  through  his  skull  into  his  brains,  and  he  fell  lifeless  into  the 
water  but  a  little  distance  from  the  shore  of  the  island !  How  like  the  faU 
of  the  great  Wampanoag  chief!  CoL  Harney  had  one  man  killed  and  five 
wounded,  of  whom  negro  John,  the  pilot,  was  one. 

There  was  great  rejoicing  at  the  success  of  Col.  Harney  all  over  Florida; 
and  although  his  sununary  venffeance  upon  some  of  the  prisoners  called 
forth  imprecations  from  many,  those  were  drowned  by  the  general  burst  of 
approbation ;  but  this  was  (Jamped  in  some  degree  by  the  loss  of  a  veiy 
valuable  and  meritorious  officer,  who  died  immediately  after  the  expedition 
returned  from  the  everglades.  This  was  CapL  W.  B.  Davidson,  who  died  at 
Indian  Key  on  the  24th  of  the  same  month,  from  disease  engendered  while 
upon  that  service. 

About  this  time,  or  previous  to  23  December,  Tiger-tail's  son  and  brother, 
with  several  others,  came  in  to  Fort  King  and  surrendered.  The  old  chief 
himself  was  daily  expected  in  also,  but  that  expectation  only  amounted  to  a 
disappointment  Not  long  afler  these  Indians  came  in,  a  party  went  to  ton 
Walker,  between  Micanopy  Hud  Newnansville,  where  thev  killed  three  negroes 
and  wounded  one  white  woman,  without  being  molested. 

On  the  morning  of  the  29  December,  a  wagon  was  ordered  to  proceed 
from  Fort  Micanopy  to  Fort  Wacaboota,  and  notwithstanding  **  positive  orders 
bad  been  given  by  the  commanding  general,  forbidding  any  escort  from  po^ 
to  post  to  consist  of  less  than  30  men,**  but  11  went  on  this  occasion.  Tbey 
were  under  the  command  of  Lieuts.  Sherwood  and  Hopson,  and  '^a.**  the 
morning  was  fine,  a  Mrs.  Montffumery,  wife  of  Lieut.  Montgomer}',  rode  out 
with  them."  This  company  had  got  scarcely  three  miles  on  the  way  when 
it  fell  into  an  ambush,  and  Mrs.  Montgomery,  Lieut  Sherwood,  a  sergeant- 
major,  and  two  privates  were  immediately  killed.  Lieut  Sherwood  and  a  sol* 
dier  sacrificed  themselves  to  save  Mrs.  Montgomery,  but  it  availed  her  nothing. 
Her  husband  arrived  on  the  ground  soon  afler,  but  she  was  dead,  and  a 
soldier  was  lying  by  her  side  in  the  agonies  of  death,  but  had  strength  enough 
to  say  to  her  husband,  ^  Lieutenant,  f  fought  for  your  wife  as  long  as  I  could," 
and  then  expired !  Mr&  Mont^mery  was  an  accomplished  lady  from  G^ 
cinnati,  and  had  not  been  married  but  about  three  weeks. 

About  the  same  time  two  wagoners  were  killed  on  the  way  from  Filadn 
to  Fort  Russell.  Tbey  started  in  advance  of  the  escort — Such  are  some  of 
the  most  .prominent  events  of  Florida  warfiu^  which  brings  our  account  of 
it  to  the  close  of  the  year  1840. 
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BIOGRAPHY  AND  HISTORY  OF  THE  IROQUOia 
OR  FIVE  NATIONS,  AND  OTHER  NEIGHBORING 
TRIBES  OF  THE  WEST. 


NutHafi  of  aatora,  I  mark  yoor  bold  bearinf , 

Pride  in  oaeh  aspect  and  ttrengtli  In  eaeh  fi»rm| 

Hearts  of  wann  impolse,  and  tools  of  hifh  danngi 

Born  in  the  battle  and  reared  in  the  storm. 

The  red  levin  flash  and  the  thonder's  drc«d  rattle. 

The  roek-riTon  ware  and  tl^  war  trnnpet's  breath, 

The  din  of  the  tempest,  the  yell  of  the  battle, 

Nerve  jonr  steeled  dosoois  to  danger  and  death .-i- J.  R.  Dkaju. 


CUAFTER  L 

Partiadars  in  HU  kutorytf  tJu  Iroquois  or  Fits  Nations — Extent  qf  their  aomii^ 
iont'—AntiqmHee  and  traditione — Destroy  the  Erixs — ffar  with  the  Adirondaxi 
— Specimen  of  their  language — AceouiU  of  the  chiefs — Grakouxlx — Black- 
KXTTLX — His  bloody  wars  wSh  the  French — ^Adario — His  stngtdar  stratagem  to 
unite  his  countrymen  agatnst  the  Freaeh — Destroys  Montreal  and  near  a  thousand 
inhabitants — Dies  in  peace  with  the  French — Dxkakibora  a  renowned  orator-^ 
Pkiskarxt — The  miraculous  stories  eoneeming  him.  History  of  the  journey  qf 
Five  Iroquicis  chiefs  to  England, 

The  mat  westeni  confederacy  of  Indian  nadons  has  coinroo^been  styled 
by  the  French,  iroqiuna,*  but  generally  by  the  English,  the  Fm  Ahfumf  f 
and  sometiines  the  Six  Mdiwi;  but  either  of  the  two  latter  appellations 
must  be  considered  otdy  as  such,  because  we  shall  show,  as  we  procee4,  that 
they  are  not  numerically  true  mom,  if  they  ever  were.  Five  may  haye  been 
the  number  which  originally  leaffued  together,  but  when  that  happened,  if 
indeed  it  eyer  did,  can  neyer  be  Known.  It  is  a  tradition  that  these  people 
came  from  beyond  the  lakes,  a  great  while  ago,  and  subdued  or  exterminated 
the  inhabitants  of  the  country  on  this  side.    Even  if  this  were  the  case,  it 

•  «  L«  Bom  (Flroonois  est  puieawt  FraB9oii,  tA  n  M  fymk  da  t«niie  HirOfqaa  tifpiifie, 
Tai  Hit :  et  par  quel  ces  sauvara  finissent  tooa  leurt  discoun^  comme  lot  Latint  fiuaoient 
autrafois  fMir  lear  Dixi;  et  de  K0C16,  qui  eet  an  cri,  tantdt  de  tnftesse,  lonqu'on  )e  prooooce 
en  tralnant,  et  tant^  de  joy«y  qoand  on  le  pronooce  plus  court.  Leur  nom  propte  est  Agoi^ 
aonftOMMt,  qui  veut  dbe  "Faieeure  de  Cabannee;  parce  qu'ils  les  batissent  beaucoop  phis 
•Glides,  Que  la  yAnatt  des  aulres  sauvam."  Charlevoix,  i.  tlO^^l,  (sub  anno  164d,)  aba 
Loekidj  1.  i. — Heekewelder    and  Forttere  Northern  Voyages, 

t  *'  Ce*  barbaresneeomt  qsfune  seule  nation,  et  qu^un  seui  inttrH  pubUe,  On  peurrolt  U$ 
nomtner  pour  la  distribution  du  terrain,  lee  Buissee  de  ce  eonttnent,  Lee  Jroquots  eont  pat' 
tager  en  cinq  cantont.  e^avoir  lee  TeononMUme,  Us  Ooyogoane^  Us  Onnotaguu,Us  Onaym^ 
iUeAgmis,**    (Laboatan,  L  S6.)    By  the  il^Wt  we  are  to  ondentMid  MoAoiafta. 
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proves  nothing  of  their  ori^ ;  for  there  maj  have  been  a  time  when  their 
ancestors  went  fl*oni  thi«  side  to  the  countiy  beyond,  and  so  on.  Hie  Mo- 
hawks, sometimes  called  fFabingi,  are  said  to  have  been  the  oldest  of  the 
confederacy,  and  that  the  <*  Onayauts  "  (Oneidas}  were  the  first  that  joined 
them  by  putting  themselves  uncler  their  protection.  The  Onondagos  were 
the  next,  then  Uie  **  Teuontowanos,  or  Sinikers,"  (Senecas,)  then  the  ^'Cuiuk 

guos,"  (Cayugas.)  The  Tuscaroras,  from  Carolina,  joined  them  about  17 12^ 
ut  were  not  formally  admitted  into  the  confedeiacy  until  about  10  years 
after  that  The  addition  of  dds  new  tribe  gained  them  the  name  of  the  Six 
Nations,  according  to  most  writers,  but  it  will  appear  that  they  were  called 
the  Six  Nations  long  before  the  last-named  period.* 

The  Shawanese  wel*e  not  of  the  confederacy,  but  were  called  brothers  by 
them.  This  nation  came  fton  the  soalhi  at  do  veiy  remote  period,  aosd  the 
Iroquois  assigned  them  lands  on  the  west  branch  of  the  Susquehannah,  but 
iootei  upon  them  as  inferiors. 

The  dominions  of  this  **  United  People  "  cannot  be  particularly  described, 
for  they  were  never  stationary ;  at  one  time  they  extended  be^^ond  ike,  St 
Lawrence  and  the  Mississippi,  and  at  another  they  were  cu-cumscribed 
between  theoo.  Smith,  the  nistorian  of  New  York,  says,  *^Our  Indians 
miiversallv  concur  in  the  claim  of  all  the  lands  [in  17561  not  sold  to  the 
English,  nrom  the  mouth  of  Sorel  River,  on  the  south  side  or  Lakes  Erie  and 
Ontario,  on  both  sides  of  the  Ohio,  till  it  falls  into  the  Mississippi ;  and  on 
the  north  side  of  those  lakes,  that  whde  territory  between  the  Outawais 
River,  and  the  Lake  Huron,  and  even  beyond  the  straits  between  that  and 
LakeErie.** 

**  When  the  Dutch  bemn  the  settlement  of  New  Tol1^  all  the  Indians  on 
Long  Island,  and  the  nottaem  shore  of  the  sound,  on  the  hanks  of  Connecticut, 
Hudson,  Delaware,  and  Susquehannah  Rivers,  were  in  subjection  to  the  Five 
Nations ;  and  within  the  memory  of  persons  now  living,  acknowledced  it 
by  the  payment  of  an  annual  tribute."  As  a  proof  of  this  it  is  mentioned  that 
*  a  little  tribe,  settled  at  the  Sugar-loaf  mountain,  in  Oranffe  county,  to  this 
day,  [1756,1  make  a  yearly  payment  of  about  £20  to  the  Mohawks."  t 

Among  tne  many  tribes  or  nations  which  thev  wholly  or  partially  destroyeU 
were  the  Eriet^  a  powerfhl  tribe  en  the  southern  chore  of  the  great  lake 
whose  name  they  bore.  In  the  year  1653  they  were  entirely  extirpated,  and 
no  remnant  of  them  has  since  been  heard  of  m  existence.! 

When  the  French  settled  in  Canada  in  1611,  it  was  upon  the  lands  of  the 
Adirondaks,  above  Tliree  Kivera.  TTiey  found  then  at  war  with  the  fro- 
ouois,  then  mainly  seated  along^dw  southern  side  of  Lekt  Ontario.  The 
Adirandaks,  by  the  assistance  of  the  French,  were  able  to  defeat  their 
enemies  in  everv  battle/who  at  length  were  in  danser  of  a  total  extermina- 
tion. Meanwhile  the  Dutch  had  begun  their  trade  in  the  Hudson  River, 
which  they  profitably  carried  on  in  arms  with  the  froquois.  Being  now  able 
to  meet  the  Adirondiucs  on  more  equal  fbotinc,  they  continued  dre  war,  and 
with  such  success,  that  the  AdiroDdidBB,  in  meir  torn,  became  almost  de- 
•treved. 

Tne  Six  Nations  did  not  know  themselfM  by  such  names  as  the  English 
apply  to  them,  bnt  tiie  name  AqaantischioBi,§  which  i^nified  tmderf  peojU^ 
Was  need  by  them.]    This  term,  as  is  the  case  with  most  Indian  veords,  Is 
defined  l^  a  knowledge  of  its  e^nsriogy*    A  knowledge  of  the  hidian  Ian 
futtges  would  enable  us  to  know  what  aimoBt  trmej  plM«  hi  die  couBEtiy  fass 

*  b  At  BrmMk  ffaipire,  i&M,  Hli  sud,  "Tte  Oftwelat  •!»,  nr  Cmk  fodius,  m  m  tte 
mmt  tieadtbip  withtkMi.^ 
t  Selected  froatfaft  wtA  •sisetsd  nsMi  is  BmnfM  Poen,  estided  Mi^entl  WtOmt, 

4  I'MibW,  Hilt.  Mis.  i  l  ^'Hwy  lay  tliBiaidm,  Aat  Aey  >ave  gpraag  aad  gwwra ap  h 
^batiwy  plaeejiketkevery  treetoftfaewilderaeM.'*  ffVltefli't  Xey.  AaoitierBaBe  wy 
often  gave  thenuelvei  was.  Ongnthamot^  which  liMiKed.  •  people  wu pmiug  all  -'■-^ 
lite.  JM.  DffmMkm  in  M  iiincNmi.    Book  in.  5S,  fed.  4lo.  Lond.  1779.) 

I  At  a  great  asMOiblage  of  chiefs  and  warriors  at  Albany,  hi  Atagust,  1746,  the  chief  ( 
•fthe  Six  Nattoos  ialbmied  die  Saglish  commissioaers  that  thi^  bad  talna  k  the 
as  a  i«?«rtfa  wtim.    CtUm^ukL  P.  Waiam,  &.  mk 
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bMB  noted  ibr ;  whether  hill  or  mouBtaiDt  brook  or  river.  It  is  Mid  by 
CoUen,*  that  New  England  was  called  Sxn^n^  by  the  Indians,  which,  he 
■ays,  means  a  fish ;  t  and  that  the  New  Eii^land  Indians  sent  to  the  Iroquoia 
a  *^  model  of  a  fish,  as  a  token  of  their  aaoering  to  the  general  covenant." 
The  waters  of  New  England  are  certainly  aUmdantly  stored  with  fish ; 
bence  the  name  of  *'  the  Ixshing  PeopU^ 

We  will  here  present  a  specimen  of  the  language  of  the  Six  Nations,  in 
ikb  Lord's  Prayer,  all  of  whom,  except  ta»  Ttucaroras,  "  speak  a  language 
radically  the  same."  jSSE>-iiiigH«ati^ie-Aa  cou-^0"Uflib•;yau^-ga,(e4-«ee-ta^^o-an| 
mmk-sonrt-yovirsUif  tta^  aauHm-t-you^  o-hdriavhrtt-laii  eA-fie-au-UNmg,  no,  cou- 
Tdwunk-yanoga^  naughrwou-ahaugOf  fie-a(-(e-tM^-ne-M^4auf a,  taug^-wau-nau-io' 
ro*-n(han-totighr9%ckf  to-^tn-taug-wt^lee-tphe^yott-slautigj  tMe-noe-^feut^  charqwt" 
iau'ta^ldi^whe'}f(nirsknm-naj  (ot^;4-Mtu,  taugh-ufaM^a-re'ridit  to^lMlu<-o^•/e»wltt- 
fiat-oughrtoung-gOf  luv-ouMie,  Mkcfte-ou-toi^p-troa,  co-an-tdi-MtZ-o^-oufi-za^' 
uk-^tWf    uoj  MUff-cm-ne-ycm,  eso,  «aift-aii(z-to»  eM,  mnrng-wa-toungf  chsnrn$' 

aMhra-^ntg-toeLi  ttu  wen4 

Perhaps  we  cannot  present  the  reader  with  a  greater  orator  than  GaraivouIiA, 
or,  as  he  was  called  by  the  French.  Graub'Gueitle  ;  though  Lahontan^  who 
knew  him,  wrote  it  Grangula.  He  was  by  nation  an  Onondaga,  and  m 
brought  to  our  notice  by  the  manly  and  magnanimous  speech  which  he 
made  to  a  French  general,  who  marched  into  the  coimtry  of  tlie  Iroquois  to 
subdue  them. 

In  the  year  1684,  Mr.  de  la  Barrty  governor-general  of  Canada,  com- 
pdained  to  the  English,  at  Albany,  that  the  Senecas  were  infiinging  upon 
their  rights  of  trade  with  some  of  the  other  more  remote  nations.  Governor 
Dongan  acquainted  the  Senecas  with  the  charge  made  by  the  French  gov- 
ernor. They  admitted  the  fact,  but  justified  their  0010*86,  alleging  that  the 
French  supplied  their  enemies  with  arms  and  ammunition,  with  whom  they 
were  then  at  war.  About  the  same  time,  the  French  governor  raised  an 
army  of  1700  men,  and  made  other  ''mighty  preparations"  for  the  final 
destnictjou  of  the  Five  Nations.  But  before  he  had  progressed  far  in  his 
great  undertaking,  a  mortal  sickness  broke  out  in  his  army,  which  finally 
caused  him  to  give  over  the  expedition.  In  the  mean  time,  the  governor  of 
New  York  was  ordered  to  lay  no  obstacles  in  the  way  of  the  French  expedi- 
tion. Instead  of  regarding  tnis  order,  which  was  from  his  master,  the  Duke 
ot^  York,  he  sent  interpreters  to  the  Five  Nations  to  encourage  them,  with 
ofiTers  to  assist  them. 

De  la  Bwrrey  in  hopes  to  efllect  something  by  this  expensive  undertaking^ 
erossed  Lake  Ontario,  and  held  a  talk  with  such  of  the  Five  Nations  as  would 
meet  biin^  To  keep  up  the  appearance  of  power,  he  made  a  high-toned 
speech  to  OranguiOy  in  which  he  onserved,  that  the  nations  had  oflen  infrinffed 
upon  the  peace  ;  that  he  wished  now  for  peace ;  but  on  the  condition  that  they 
should  make  full  satisfaction  for  all  the  injuries  they  had  done  the  Frenchi 
and  for  the  future  never  to  disturb  theuL  That  they,  the  Senecas,  Cayuga^ 
Onondagoa,  Oneidas,  and  Mohawks,  had  abused  and  robbed  all  their  tradenu 
and  unless  the?  gave  satia^tion,  he  diould  declare  war.  That  they  had 
conducted  the  English  into  their  ootmtry  to  set  away  their  trade  heretofore, 
but  the  past  he  would  overlook,  if  they  would  oflfend  no  more ;  yet,  if  ever 
the  like  should  happen  again,  he  had  e^^ress  orders  from  the  king,  his  mastex^ 
to  declare  war. 

•  Hift.  Five  Nations,  i.  109. 

t  Kickona.  in  Alronkia ;  Kanmce,  in  Chippeway.    Lamf^t  Yoi/agtt^  4cc.  902, 4lo. 

%  Smith'M  Hi«t.  N.  York,  ^.  (ed.  4to.)  The  above  differs  somewhat  from  a  eopy  in 
Proad's  Pa.  ii.  301. 

^  As  it  will  i^iify  iMiit  of  oor  leaden,  wa  beliavo,  to  hoar  the  geaeral  in  his  own  words, 
we  will  present  them  with  a  paragraph  of  hit  tpeeeh  to  Orangula  in  his  own  laii(piaffe  *^— • 

"  Le  roi  mon  tnaltre  infomt  que  lea  ciaq  Nations,  Iroqiioises  contrevenoient  depuis  long- 
leaw  k  la  paix,  m'aordomi^  de  me  transporter  ici  avec  use  escorte,  et  d'envoier  Akouessan  an 
viUax|e  des  Onnatafues,  poor  iaviter  las  (>riBeipaiut  ehe6  k  mm  venir  voir.  L'intention  de  ce 
grand  monarqiie  est  que  aoot  fiimioM  toi  et  moi  eosemMe  dans  le  grand  calumet  de  pais , 
poonrA  que  tu  me  proroetles  aa  ■•«  dot  Taonontoflans,  Goyogoans,  Osnotagues,  Onoyoott 
al  AgaiM,  de  doaaerane  cntiere  satisfkctioo  et  dMommagemenl  4  set  sujels,  et  de  ir  ~— 
flure  k  raveair,  qui  puisse  caoaar  una  faahwwe  laptaw."  Jm«    iMhtmitm,  1.  fi6,  tt. 


ORAliOULA^-HlS  STEECH  TO  OK  LA  BARSE.  [Boos  V. 

€hrmguta  listened  to  these  words,  and  many  more  in  the  like  strain,  witb 
that  contempt  which  a  real  knowledge  of  the  situation  of  the  French  army, 
and  the  rectitude  of  his  own  course,  were  calculated  to  inspire ;  and  after 
walking  several  times  round  the  circle,  formed  I  y  his  people  and  the  French, 
addressing  himself  to  the  govenior,  seated  in  his  ^bow  chair,  he  began  as 
follows :  — ^ 

**  Yannondio  ;t  I  honor  you,  and  the  warriors  that  are  with  me  likewise 
honor  you.  Your  interpreter  has  finished  your  speech.  I  now  begin  mine. 
My  words  make  haste  to  reach  your  ears.    Harken  to  them. 

**  Y<mn(mdio ;  You  must  have  believed,  when  you  left  Quebeck,  that  the 
sun  had  burnt  up  all  the  forests,  which  render  our  country  inaccessible  to  the 
French,  oarthat  the  lakes  had  so  far  overflown  the  banks,  that  they  had  sur- 
rounded ou^  castles,  and  that  it  was  impossible  for  us  to  get  out  of  them. 
Yes,  surely,  you  must  have  dreamt  so,  and  the  curiosity  of  seeing  so  ffreat 
a  wonder  has  brought  you  so  fer.  Now  you  are  undeceived,  since  that  ^and 
the  warriors  here  present,  are  come  to  assure  you,  that  the  Senecas,  Cayugaai, 
Onondagas,  Oneidas  and  Mohawks  are  vet  alive.  I  thank  you,  in  their  name, 
for  brinnng  back  into  their  country  the  calumet,  which  vour  predeceases 
received  from  their  hands.  It  was  happy  for  you,  that  you  left  tinder  ground 
that  murdering  hatchet  that  has  been  so  often  dyed  in  the  blood  of  the 
French. 

**  Hear,  YormontUo ;  I  do  not  sleep ;  I  have  mj  eyes  open ;  and  the  sun, 
which  enlightens  me,  discovers  to  me  a  great  captam  at  the  head  of  a  company 
of  soldiers,  who  speaks  as  if  he  were  dreaming.  He  says,  that  he  only  came 
to  the  lake  to  smoke  on  the  great  calumet  wim  the  Onondagas.  But  Gran- 
ftda  says,  that  he  sees  the  contrary ;  that  it  was  to  knock  them  on  the  head, 
if  sickness  had  not  weakened  the  arms  of  the  French.  I  see  Yonnondio 
raving  in  a  camp  of  sick  men,  whose  lives  the  Great  Spirit  has  saved,  by 
inflicting  this  sickness  on  them. 

**Hear,  Yonnondio ;  our  women  had  taken  their  dubs,  our  children  and  old 
men  had  carried  their  bows  and  arrows  into  the  heart  of  your  camp,  if  our 
warriors  had  not  disarmed  them,  and  kept  them  back,  when  your  messenger 
M(ntes»<mt  came  to  our  casdes.    It  is  dcme,  and  I  have  said  it 

^  Hear,  lofwondio ;  we  plundered  none  of  the  French,  but  those  that  car- 
ried guns,  powder  and  balls  to  the  Twightwies  §  and  Chictaghicks,  because 
those  arms  might  have  cost  us  our  lives.  Herein  we  follow  the  example  of 
the  Jesuits,  who  break  all  the  kegs  of  rum  brought  to  our  castles,  lest  the 
drunken  Indians  should  knock  them  on  the  head  Our  warriors  have  not 
beaver  enough  to  pay  for  all  those  arms  that  they  have  taken,  and  our  old 
men  arovnot  afinid  of  the  war.    This  belt  preserves  my  words. 

^  We  carried  the  English  into  our  lakes,  to  trade  there  with  the  Utawawas 
and  Quatoghies,  ||  as  the  Adirondaks  brought  the  French  to  our  castles,  to 
carry  on  a  trade,  which  the  English  say  is  theirs.  We  are  bom  fi-ee.  We 
neither  depend  on  Yonnondio  nor  CorUarA  We  may  go  where  we  please, 
and  carry  with  us  whom  we  please,  and  buy  and  sell  what  we  please.  If 
your  allies  be  your  slaves,  use  them  as  such,  command  them  to  receive  do 
other  but  your  people.    This  belt  preserves  my  words. 

"  We  knock  the  Twightwies  and  Chictaghicks  on  the  head,  because  they 
had  cut  down  the  trees  of  peace,  which  were  the  limits  of  our  country. 
They  have  hunted  beaver  on  our  lands.  They  have  acted  contrary  to  ths 
customs  of  all  Indians,  for  they  left  n<»ie  of  the  beavers  alive,  they  killed  both 
male  and  female.  They  brought  the  Satanas  into  then*  country,  to  take  part 
with  them,  after  they  had  concerted  ill  designs  against  us.    We  have  done 

*  "  Orangtda.  qui  peDdant  tout  le  descoun  avoit  eu  let  yeoz  fizaineiit  attaches  vat  le  boot 
de  ta  pipe,  le  leve,  et  soil  par  une  civiliti  bisarre,  ou  pour  se  donner  sans  (a^on  le  temt 
de  mcditer  sa  r^ponse  il  fait  cinc]  ou  six  tours  dans  ndtre  cercle  compost  de  sauvages  et  dt 
Francois.  Revenu  en  sa  place  il  resta  debout  devant  le  g^^ral  assis  dans  un  boa  finteOii, 
et  le  regarant  il  lui  dit/'    LahomUmf  (i.  61, 62.)  who  was  one  of  those  present. 

t  The  name  they  gave  the  governors  of  Canada.    Spelt  in  Lahontan,  OmumHo, 

I  The  name  they  rave  Mr.  Le  Maine,  which  siimified  a  partridge. 
IwikUes,  ColdM.  fl  ChictaghickB,  CeUen. 

The  name  they  gave  the  governors  of  New  Yofk. 
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leoB  than  either  the  English  or  Frenoh,  that  hare  oscirped  the  lands  of  so  many 
Indian  nations,  and  chimed  them  from  their  own  country.  This  belt  pre^ervefl 
my  words. 

**  HeoTy  Yowiwndio ;  what  I  say  is  the  voice  of  all  the  Five  Nations.  Hear 
what  they  answer.  Open  your  ears  h>  what  they  speak.  The  Senecas, 
CSayugaSy  Onondagas,  Oneidas  and  Mc .  awks  say,  that  when  they  buried  the 
hatchet  at  Cadarackui,  in  the  presenof  of  your  predecessor,  in  the  middle  of 
the  fort,  they  planted  the  tree  of  pear  >'.  in  the  same  place ;  to  be  there  care- 
fiilly  preserved :  that,  in  the  place  of  i  retreat  for  soldiers,  that  fort  might  be 
a  rendezvous  for  merchants :  that,  ii  ^lace  of  arms  and  ammunition  of  war, 
beavers  and  merchandise  should  oo  .y  enter  there. 

^  HeoTj  Yonnondio ;  take  care  for  the  future,  that  so  great  a  number  of  sol- 
diers as  appear  there  do  not  choke  the  tree  of  peace*  planted  in  so  small  as 
fort.  It  will  be  a  great  loss,  i^  after  it  had  so  easily  taken  root,  you  should 
stop  its  growth,  and  prevent  its  coverinff  your  country  and  ours  with  its 
luranches.  1  assure  vou,  in  the  name  of  me  Five  Nations,  that  our  warriors 
shall  dance  to  the  calumet  of  peace  under  its  leaves ;  and  shall  remain  quiet 
on  their  mats,  and  shall  never  dig  up  the  hatchet,  till  their  brother  Yonmndio 
or  CorUar  shall,  either  jointly  or  separately,  endeavor  to  attack  the  countiy 
which  the  Great  Spirit  has  given  to  our  ancestors.  This  belt  preserves  nnr 
words,  and  this  other,  the  authority  which  the  Five  Nations  have  given  me.** 
Then,  addressing  himself  to  the  interpreter,  he  said,  "'  Take  courage,  you 
have  spirit,  speak,  eicplain  my  words,  forget  nothing,  tell  all  that  your  bretluren 
and  friends  say  to  lofmondM^  your  governor,  by  the  mouth  of  OranguLa^  who 
loves  you,  and  desires  you  to  accept  of  this  present  of  beaver,  and  take  part 
with  me  in  my  feast,  to  which  I  invite  you.  This  present  of  beaver  is  sent 
to  YonnondiOi  on  the  part  of  the  Five  Nations.^ 

Dt  la  Bitrrt  was  struck  with  surprise  at  the  wisdom  of  this  chie^  and  equal 
ehagrin  at  the  plain  refutation  of  his  own.  He  immediatelv  returned  to 
Montreal,  and  thus  finished  this  inglorious  expedition  of  the  French  against 
the  Five  Nations. 

Grangtda  was  at  this  time  a  very  old  man,  and  from  this  valuable  speech 
we  became  acquainted  with  him;  a  very  JV^^tor  of  his  nation,  whose  powers 
of  mind  would  not  suffer  in  comparison  with  those  of  a  Roman,  or  a  more 
modem  senator.  He  treated  the  French  with  great  civility,  and  feasted  them 
with  the  best  lus  country  would  afford,  on  their  departure.  We  next  proceed 
to  notice 

BLACK-KETTLE,  whom  the  French  called  La  Chaudierx  Noirs.    A 
war  with  France,  in  1690,  brought  this  chief  upon  the  records  of  history.    In 
the  summer  of  that  year.  Major  SckuyUtf  of  Albany,  with  a  company  of  Mo* 
hawks,  fell  upon  the  French  settlements  at  the  north  end  of  Lake  Champlain. 
De  CaUiereSf  governor  of  Montreal,  hastily  collected  about  800  men,  and 
opposed  them,  but,  notwithstanding  his  force  was  vastly  superior,  yet  they 
were  repulsed  with  great  loss.    AlK>ut  300  of  the  eneniy  were  killed  in  this 
expedition.    The  French  now  took  every  measure  in  their  power  to  retaliate. 
They  sent  presents  to  many  tribes  of  Indians,  to  engage  them  in  their  cause, 
and  in  the  following  winter  a  party  of  about  300  men,  under  an  accomplished 
young  gentleman,  marched  to  attack  the  confederato  Indian  nations  at  Niag- 
ara.   Their  march  was  lonj^,  and  rendered  almost   insupportable;   being 
obliged  to  carry  their  provisions  on  their  backs  through  deep  snow.    BladC" 
ktUU  met  them  with  about  80  men,  and  maintained  an  unequal  fight  until 
his  men  were  nearly  all  cut  oflT;  but  it  vras  more  fatal  to  the  French,  who,  fat 
from  home,  hod  no  means  of  recruiting.    Black-ketUe^  in  his  turn,  carried  the 
war  into  Canada  duriog  the  whole  summer  following,  with  immense  loss  and 
damage  to  the  French  inhabitants.    The  governor  was  so  enraged  at  his 
-  successes,  that  he  caused  a  prisoner,  which  had  been  taken  firom  the  Five 
Nations,  to  be  burnt  alive.    This  captive  withstood  the  tortures  with  as  much 
firmness  as  his  enemies  showed  cruelty.    He  sung  his  achievements  while 
tliey  broiled  his  feet,  burnt  his  hands  with  red  hot  irons,  cut  and  wrung  off 
his  joints,  and  pulled  out  the  sinews.    To  close  the  horrid  scene,  his  scalp 
was  torn  o^  and  red  hot  sand  poured  upon  his  head, 
fiut  this  was  a  day  in  which  that  people  were  able  to  oontond  successfully 
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•gautft  even  Europeen  eneniiMk  lliey  hut^  k  MO^  laid  a  phoi  to  pwityi 
tSe  French  from  extendiiig  their  Mttlamflnla  wertvnrd,  for  surpniing  iboBe 
already  formed,  and  for  intercepting  the  waatem  Indiana  aa  they  bnNight 
down  their  peltriea  to  them. 

Two  armiea,  of  350  men  eaoh^  were  la  maidi  out  on  thia  huanwaa  abovl 
NoTFember ;  the  first  were  to  attack  the  fort  at  the  Falls  of  8l  Louis,  and  the 
other  to  proceed  by  way  of  Lake  Champlain  against  the  setdaments.  Befon 
the^  set  out,  two  Indian  womsn,  who  had  beui  ci^itiyae  among  them.  Hade 
theu*  esc^)e,  and  fowe  notice  of  tfaair  object  Thts,  in  a  great  measure,  de- 
foated  the  enterprise.  OoTrenor  Ih  CalUtm  saised  tioops,  and  strengthoied 
every  place  he  was  able.  The  first  paity  wu  discovered  as  diey  approached 
St  Louis,  who,  after  skirmishing  some  time  vrith  the  parties  detached  against 
lliem,  retired  without  g&ining  any  matenal  advantage.  The  second  did  liltie 
more,  snd  retired,  after  destroying  some  houses,  and  canying  with  them  some 
prisoners. 

About  the  end  of  Novettiber,  34  Mohasfks  surprised  some  of  the  French 
Indians  of  St  Louis,  who  were  carolesaly  hundng  about  Mount  Chamhbr, 
killing  4  and  capturing  8  others.  Some  escaped,  ud  informed  their  fiie&ds 
of  what  had  happened,  and  a  company  immedtatehr  went  in  pursuit  They 
overtook^ them  near  Lake  Champlam,  mmI  a  hard  fight  followed.  The  Galbo- 
lie  hidians  rushed  upon  them  vrith  great  ftiry,  tomahawk  in  hand,  and  akhougk 
the  Mohawks  had  taken  post  behind  rooks,  th^  were  routed,  6  beio£  kill^ 
and  €[ve  taken.  They  also  liberated  all  their  firiends  taken  at  Mount  QiambJy. 
«  In  the  be^nning  of  February,  16^  Ih  CaOierti  ordered  M.  De  Orm&unt 
to  march,  with  d(K)  men,  into  the  peninsuk,  which  terminates  at  the  confiu- 
ence  of  tlie  Ottoway  and  St  Lawrence  Rivers,  to  surprise  a  compauy  of 
Inxjuois  he  bad  been  informed  was  there.  It  was  their  hunting-ground 
during  the  winter,  and  the  pretext  for  wltacking  them  was,  that  they  were  now 
there  to  suqirise  the  Bettlemects,  and  intercept  such  as  passed  up  and  down 
said  rivers.  While  on  his  march,  De  Orvittien  met  wim  an  aocideBt  vriuch 
obliffed  him  to  return  to  Montreal,  and  the  command  devolved  upon  Captain 
Dt  ieaueowt  This  officer  marched  to  Me  Tonihata,  not  far  from  Cataro- 
oouy  or  Katarokkui,  where  he  surprised  50  Senecas  in  their  cabins,  killed  24, 
and  took  6  of  them  prisoners. 

Enou^  had  passed  before  this  to  arouse  the  spirit  of  vengeanee  in  the 
great  chief  of  Onondaga,  Bladb-keUU ;  but  this  Isst  act  could  not  be  passed 
without,  at  least,  an  attempt  at  retaliation.  About  100  Senecas  were  nesr 
the  Sault  de  la  Chaudiere,  on  Ottovrav  River,  at  this  time,  hnd  Bkuk-kdik 
soon  after  joined  them  with  a  band  of  his  Onondagos ;  and  they  inunediately 
put  themselves  into  an  attitude  for  intercepting  their  enemies. 

Goveinor  Dt  CaUUrts  had  supposed  that  by  the  afiiiir  at  Tonihata,  the  Iroquois 
were  sufiicientlv  humbled  for  the  present,  and  that  they  virere  not  to  be  le- 
garded  as  capable  of  any  considerable  undertakinff ;  but  he  soon  discovered 
3ie  error  of  his  judgment ;  for  60  firiendly  Indians^  navinf  arrived  at  Montreal 
to  trade,  reported  mat  the  vmv  vras  ck»r,  but  requested  a  guard  when  they 
returned.  This  was  granted  them.  S,  MUhd  volunteered  upon  this  service, 
and  put  under  the  conunand  of  Lieutenant  Dt  la  Gtmerayt,  30  men.  He  had  for 
his  two  ensigns,  M.  Le  fVen^ere,  oldest  sou  of  the  Sieur  Haidy  and  his  broth> 
er.  Havinff  arrived  at  a  place  called  the  Long  Falls,  on  Ottoway  Rivet; 
some  marched  upon  the  side  of  the  river,  virfaile  others  endeavored  to  eftct 
the  passage  of  the  foils  in  the  boats.  They  had  no  sooner  entered  upon  tfaii 
busmess,  when  die  warriors  of  JSZoefc-iMIe,  firom  an  ambush,  fired  upon  them, 
put  the  00  Indians  to  flight,  killing  and  wounding  many  of  the  French.  They 
then  rushed  upon  them  with  such  fiury  that  litde  time  was  allowed  ft>r  resists 
ance,  and  they  fled  to  their  boats  for  safety ;  but  in  their  buny  they  over- 
turned them,  and  many  were  made  prisoners.  Among  these  were  &  Michel 
and  the  two  HtrteU,  La  Gemarayt  and  a  few  soldiers  only  esci4>ed.*  Blad^ 
hetU^B  force  on  this  occasion  was  computed  at  1^  men. 

Some  time  now  passed  without  heving  fimn  BlmArkMty  but  on  15  July, 
1003,  he  fell  upon  the  Island  of  Montreal,  as  has  already  been  recorded 

•  CoUaiMyt,  (i.  t3i,)tlMtbiitfeQr«e«peduisU. 
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Piurtita  of  scddiers  coilected  and  went  in  puraiiit,  OT«itook  the  rear  «f  the 
Indiana,  kiUed  10  men,  and  retook  many  prisoners. 

Some  di^s  afler  this,  as  the  Sieur  Ih  iMsignan  was  passing  near  the  Isles 
of  Richelieu,  Blach-hetiU  feU  upon  his  party,  killed  him,  and  put  his  men  to 
flighfe*  We  hear  noltunff  more  of  great  moment  of  this  famous  chie^  until 
the  year  1697,  in  which  ne  was  treacherously  murdered.  He  appears  at  this 
period  to  have  concluded  upon  making  peace  with  the  French,  and  messen- 
ffevs  had  been  despatched  to  Quebec  upon  that  design.  In  die  mean  time 
be  was  hunting  in  the  neighborhood'  of  Catarooouy,  where  the  French  had 
a  garrison,  which  was  then  commanded  by  Captain  Gemeraye,  before  men- 
tiooed,  to  whom  he  ^ve  notice  that  ne^tiadons  were  on  foot  Notwith- 
standing, 34  Algonquins,  in  the  French  mterest^  were  suffered  to  go  and 
surprise  BlackrkttUe  and  his  40  hunters,  who  were  not  &r  from  Catarocouy, 
at  a  place  named  Qtitnfe.  They  were  fallen  upon  at  a  time  when  they 
thou0it  not  of  an  enemy,  and  about  half  of  them  were  slain,  among  whom 
was  TSiaek'4cMe ;  his  wife  and  many  others  were  tak^i  prisoners.  * 

AnARio,  KoifDiARONK,  Sastaretsi,  and  Thx  Rat,  were  names  of  a  chief  of 
great  renown  among  the  Hurona  The  tribe  to  which  he  originally  belonged 
was  called  the  Dinondadies  or  TionnontaVto.  His  character,  as  drawn  by  ' 
C&nieeoic,  is  as  follows :  **  A  man  of  a  great  mind,  the  bravest  of  the  brave, 
and  possessing  altogether  the  best  qualities  of  any  known  to  the  French,  in 
Canada."  Of  what  we  are  about  to  relate  concerning  him,  we  have  already 
given  a  sketch,  ^ich  being  defective  in  some  of  the  main  particulars,  it  was 
uuNight  best  to  add  another  version  of  it  in  this  place. 

It  was  with  no  small  difficulty  that  the  Frencn  had  ensaged  him  in  their 
cause.  While  on  a  visit  to  the  governor,  in  1688,  he  haa  passed  his  word 
that  he  ^  would  make  war  on  his  detested  enemies,  the  Iroquois,  and  soon 
after  departed  fbr  Michilimakinak,  with  a  chosen  band  of  his  liurons,  resolv- 
ed to  distinguish  himself  by  some  signal  exploit  In  his  way  he  passed  by 
Catarooouy.  At  this  place,  he  learned,  to  his  surprise,  that  a  negotiation 
was  already  on  foot  between  the  French  and  Iroquois,  and  was  at  ttie  same 
time  informed  by  the  officer  in  command  there,  that  he  would  inffiiltely  dis- 
oblige M.  De  DmowmUt,  if  he  should  commit  the  least  hostility  upon  any  of 
the  Lroquois,  who  was  immediately  to  receive  theur  ambassadors  at  Montreal, 
together  with  hostages  from  all  the  cantons. 

Kondiarofiik  concealed  his  surprise,  and  although  now  convinced  that  the 
French  would  sacrifice  him  and  his  allies,  yet  he  made  no  complaint,  and 
left  the  place  as  though  to  return  to  his  own  country.  But  he  had  no  sooner 
eonceived  the  design  of  intercepting  the  Lroauois  ambassadors  and  hostages, 
than  he  set  out  upon  it  Ifevinf  placed  his  men  in  ambush  at  Famine- 
Creek,  he  had  waited  but  few  days  when  Uiey  arrived.  As  they  were- 
descending  the  creek  in  their  canoes,  Marions  warriors  fired  upon  then^ 
killed  several,  and  took  the  rest  prisoners. 

The  celebrated  Dekanisoba,  or,  as  the  French  called  him,  Ttgaim90Ten»i 
of  Onondago,  was  at  the  head  of  this  embassy,  and  was  among  the  prisoners.. 
He  demancbd  of  Marioj  Ibow  it  happened  that  he  could  be  ignorant  that  he 
was  an  ambassador  to  their  common  &ther,  and  of  his  endeavor  to  bring 
about  a  lasting  peace.  The  subde  chief  completely  subdued  his  irritable 
and  indignant  paissions,  by  expressing  far  greater  surprise  than  Dtkamsom 
himself;  protesting  that  the  French  were  the  whole  cause  of  what  hod 
happened,  for  that  they  had  sent  him  to  surprise  his  party,  and  had  assured. 
him  that  he  could  do  it  with  ease,  as  their  numbers  were  small ;  and,  to  drive 
suspicions  from  the  mind  of  Dekamsora  and  his  people,  set  them  all  at 
liberty,  but  one,  who  was  to  supply  the  place  of  one  of  the  Hurons  that  was 
killed.    At  parting,  Adario  spoke  to  them  as  folk>ws : —  ' 

"  Go,  my  brethren,  I  untie  your  bonds,  and  send  you  home  again,  though 
our  nations  be  at  war.  "Bhe  French  governor  has  made  me  commit  so  black 
■n  action,  that  I  shall  never  be  easy  iSler  it,  till  the  Five  Nations  have  taken 
fhll  revenge." 

Some  rep<^  that,  after  Capturing  Detotifom,  Mario  returned  to  Kadarakr 

*  Tbit  it  BccordiBf  to  tha  teal  of  CharUnoix. 
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kui,  or  Catarocouy,  and  that,  betoff  adced  by  the  French  from  whence  he 
came,  said,  **  fVom  preventing  peaee^*  lliey  did  not  at  first  comi^ebend  hit 
meaning,  but  soon  after,  one  of  his  priaonera,  that  escaped,  gave  them  the 
history  of  the  affiiir. 

But  for  what  followed,  the  character  of  Mario  would  stand  well  among 
warriors.  He  sacrificed  his  only  prisoner,  which  completed  this  act  of  tbe 
tragedy ;  and  it  seemed  necessary  to  carry  out  his  deep-laid  stratagem. 

That  the  Iroquois  should  have  no  chance  to  believe  tbe  French  innocent 
of  the  blood  at  the  River  Famine,  which  they  had  used  great  endeavors  to 
effect,  by  sending  emissaries  among  them,  Mario  went  with  his  prisoner 
immediately  to  Michilimakinak,  ana  delivered  him  to  M.  De  ^  Durantaye^ 
the  commander  of  that  post,  who  as  jei  had  had  no  knowledge  of  any  nego- 
tiation between  the  Iroquois  and  his  superiors.  Whereupon  he  forth^oth 
caused  the  poor  prisoner  to  be  put  to  death.  The  news  of  this  afikir,  xh» 
cunninff  chief  caused  to  be  made  known  among  the  cantons,  by  an  old 
captive  ne  had  held  a  long  time  in  bondage  at  his  village,  whom  he  now  set 
at  liberty  for  this  purpose. 

The  catastrophes  that  befell  the  French  not  long  after,  and  the  sufiTering 
they  endured,  are  almost  without  a  parallel  f 

About  1200  of  the  chief  warriors  of  tbe  Five  Nations  landed  upon  the 
Island  of  Montreal,  25  August,  1689,  while  the  French  were  in  perfect  secu- 
rity, burnt  their  houses,  sacked  theur  plantations,  and  slew  a  vast  number  of 
the  inhabitants.  The  English  accounts  say  a  thousand  persons  perished, 
but  this  number  was  no  doubt  fiu*  greater  than  the  truth.  In  October  fol- 
k>wing  they  attacked  the  island  again  with  nearly  equal  success.  These 
horrid  disasters  threw  the  whole  countrv  into  the  utmost  consternation,  in 
which  the  fort  at  Lake  Ontario  was  abandoned  by  the  garrison,  and  as  soon 

rsessed  by  the  Indians.  Here,  among  other  things  of  great  value  to  them, 
barrels  of  gunpowder  fell  into  their  hands.  Nothmg  now  saved  the 
French  from  an  entire  extermination  but  the  ignorance  of  their  enemies  in 
the  art  of  attacking  fortified  places. 

Adario  finally  died  at  peace  ¥rith  the  French,  and  almost  in  the  act  of  conr 
eluding  it  He  had  accompanied  the  heads  of  several  tribes  to  Montreal,  in 
1701,  to  hold  a  treaty,  and,  on  the  1  Auguat,  (that  being  the  first  day  of  public 
councils,)  Adario  found  himself  seized  by  sickness.  Every  thing  was  done 
to  relieve  him,  (**  as  the  governor  genenu,"  says  Charlevoix,  ^  rested  his  prin- 
cipal hope  of  success  in  the  treaty,  upon  him,")  but  without  avail ;  being 
carried  to  lHotel  Dieu,  he  died  at  two  o'clock  on  the  following  niffht  At 
his  funeral  |  the  greatest  display  was  made,  and  nothing  was  omitted  which 
eoald  inspire  the  Indians  present  with  a  conviction  of  the  great  respect  is 
which  he  was  held.    On  nis  tomb-stone  were  engraved  these  words, 

•  "  -H  r^pondit  mfil  venoit  dt  tntr  ia  paix  ;  et  qu^il  c^o&taf  nous  verroru  commeni  Ononthit 
«c  Hrera  de  cette  affaire." 

t  Few  would  wish  to  read,  in  English,  the  cruelties  at  the  sacking  of  Montreal:  the  ae> 
coont  of  them,  we  a^ree  with  Dr.  Holmks,  **  is  too  horrid  to  translate." — **  Us  trmtcerai 
4out  U  mond  tndormif  H  Us  comnuneertnt  var  massaerer  Urns  Us  hommes ;  tnsttiU  its  mirem 
ie/eu  aux  maisons.  Par-lii  tons  ceux,  qtu  y  Hoient  resUSf  tombereni  entre  mains  de  ces  saa^ 
^ia^s,  et  essttverent  tout  ce  que  lafureur  pevt  insjtirer  h  dts  barbares.  Us  la  poussertnl  mhsf 
•4  aes  exc^s,  aoni  onne  Us  avoit  pas  encore  cm  capahUs.    Us  otwrtrent  U  sein  des  femmes 


.enceintes,  pour  en  arrachtr  U  fntU,  au'elUs  portoient.  Us  mirent  des  enfans  tout  vivans  4  L 
krochef  et  contraigmrent  Us  meres  de  Us  toumer  pour  tes  /cure  r^tir.  Us  irmemtereTtt  fuantiH 
■d^autres  suppUces  inouiSf  et  200  persomtes  de  toul  d^  et  de  tout  sexe  perireni  aimsi  en  vurim 
d^une  heure  dans  Us  plus  affreux  tourmens,  CeUi  jaat^  Vennemi  ^aprocha  jusqu^h  une  buf  de 
4a  vUUffaisant  par  tout  Us  mSmes  ravages,  et  exeriant  Us  mimes  cruautes,  et  quand  Us  JureU' 
ias  deces  horreurs;  Us  jtrenl  200  prisonmers,  qu*iU  emmenerent  dans  leur  villages,  ok  Us 


ksbriUerent, 


1  *'  Le  lendemain  on  fit  ses  funerailles,  qui  eurent  quelqae  chose  de  marnifique  et  de  tin 
golier.  M.  de  St.  Ours,  premier  capitaine,  marchoit  d'abord  k  la  t^  de  60  soldats  sous  les 
vmes.  Seize  su^rriers  Hurons,  v6tus  de  longues  robes  de  castor,  le  visage  peint  en  noir 
et  le  fiisil  sous  le  bras,  suivoient,  marchant  ^uatre  i.  quatre.  Le  cierg^  venoit  apr^s,  et  sis 
eheft  de  guerre  portoient  le  cercueil,  qui  ^oit  couvert  d'un  poele  sem^  de  fleurs,  sur  leqnel 
B  y  avoit  un  chapeau  avec  un  plumet,  un  hausse-col  et  une  ep^,  Les  fretes  et  les  enfaos 
in  d^funt  Anient  derriere,  accompagn^  de  tous  les  chefs  des  nations,  et  M.  de  VauditmU, 
."ffOQvenieor  de  la  viUe,  qui  nuenoit  madame  de  Chasnpigny,  fenaoit  la  marche/' 
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«CY  GIT  LE  RAT,  CHEF  HURON." 

Which  in  English  is,  «  J%re  lies  ike  Rat,  Chirf  of  ihe  Himms.'*  The  encomi* 
mns  passed  bv  the  French  upon  him  that  was  once  their  most  dreadc^ 
enemy,  are  only  equalled  by  those  of  their  countrymen,  FonieneUe  and  La^ 
hoayty  upon  their  favorite  characters. 

His  body  was  a  short  time  exposed  before  it  was  interred,  dressed  in  the 
uniform  of  an  officen  with  his  arms  by  his  side,  because  he  ranked  as  a 
ctfptain,  at  the  time  of  his  death,  in  the  French  service. 

The  intercourse  of  Dtkamsora  with  the  French  and  English  was  ]onr,and 
from  the  &ct  he  vvas  able,  for  much  of  the  time  during  their  wars,  to  be  on 
good  terms  with  both  nations,  we  are  to  suppose  that  he  possessed  soma 
skill  in  the  arts  of  duplicity.  He  is  first  mentioned  by  Charlevoix  in  1^3, 
at  which  time  he,  with  four  other  ambassadors,  visited  Montreal  upon  a 
peace  expeditioUc  He  was  suspected  of  insincerity  by  the  French,  and  no 
reliance  appears  to  have  been  put  upon  his  pretensions.  Twelve  years  after, 
Coldtn  saw  him,  and  thus  speaks  of  him :  *^  Decaneaora  had  for  many  yean 
the  greatest  reputation  among  the  Five  Nations  for  speakinff,  and  was  gener- 
ally employed  as  their  speaker,  in  their  negotiations  with  both  French  and 
English :  he  was  grown  old  when  I  saw  him,  and  heard  him  speak ;  he  had 
a  great  fluency  in  speaking,  and  a  gracejflil  elocution,  that  would  have  pleased 
in  any  part  of  the  world.  His  person  was  tall  and  well  made,  and  his  featurea, 
to  my  thinking,  resembled  much  the  bustos  of  Cicero^  • 

If  he  were  an  old  sachem  in  1694,  he  must  have  been  very  oM  in  1726,  for 
in  this  year  he  was  at  Albany  with  six  other  ambassadors,  where,  on  the  14 
September,  they  executed  an  agreement  with  the  English ;  the  conditions  <^ 
which  were  that  they  should  surrender  all  their  hunting-grounds  into  the 
bands  of  Coorakhoo,  as  they  called  the  King  of  Englanc^  **  to  be  protected 
and  defended  by  his  said  majesty,  his  heirs  and  successors,  to  and  for  the 
USE  of  us,  our  heirs,  and  the  said  three  Nations."  These  had  before  been 
enumerated,  as  follows:  ^ KanakarighUm  and  Shmtintsaronwey  SiNifSKX 
sachems ;  Ottaoghkoree^  Dekanisoree  and  AenjcucraU,  Catouob  sachems ;  Body' 
akadorodon  and  SadoffsenagkUe^  ONOin>Aoo  sachems."  f 

Charlevoix  was  un&le  to  ascertain  the  time  of  DekamaoraHa  death,  although 
he  learned  that  it  happened  at  the  Falls  of  St  Louis.  Under  date  1693,  he 
speaks  in  high  terms  of  him,  Oureovhaari  and  Garakonthiiy  Iroquois  Christians, 
whom  Dekmneora  had  employed  secretly  to  bring  about  a  peace  with  that 
nation ;  but  knew  not,  as  to  his  Christianity,  he  said,  at  that  time ;  but  was 
certain  that  he  had  professed  it    He  probably  died  about  1790. 

We  will  go  a  little  back  in  this  place,  to  notice  a  chief  of  the  Adirondaksi 
of  whom  the  most  extraordinary  stories  are  told ;  even  those  of  Jcuk-the-giard' 
kUler  are  but  little  more  incredible.  And  even  though  Father  Chenevoix 
was  familiar  with  them,  yet  he  deemed  them  as  fiction,  it  will  be  imagined, 
from  his  not  relating  them  in  his  minute  history.  The  name  of  PEISKARET 
was,  for  sundry  years  previous  to  1646,  terrible  to  the  enemies  of  the  Adiron- 
daks.  This  nation,  when  Canada  was  settled  by  the  French,  in  1603,  resided 
about  300  miles  to  the  westward  of  Three  Rivers.  How  long  they  had  been 
at  war  with  the  Iroquois  at  this  time,  is  not  mentioned,  but  it  was  contuiued 
until  the  death  of  Peiskant  in  1646,  though  with  interruption  and  various 
success;  but  with  th'is  chief  perished  all  opposition,  ana  the  Adirondaka 
figured  no  more  as  a  nation. 

As  we  have  put  the  reader  upon  his  guard,  about  receiving  the  huge  storiea 
•about  Pei$kard  with  too  much  confidence,  it  wiU  be  expected  at  our  hands, 
perhaps,  that  we  ^ive  a  sample  of  them,  as  it  may  be  said,  ^  possibly  they 
are  true.''  We  might  have  done  this  without  thus  premising,  as  others  have 
done,  upon  the  authority  of  Colden,  (an  author  of  small  value,  comparatively 
•peaking.)    His  relation  proceeds : — 

**  An  Indian  named  Pukaret  was  at  this  time }  one  of  the  oaptains  of 

•  Hist  FivK  lidTiost,  L  156. 

t  (Soveraor  Thoma$  PoumaL,  Administratioo  of  the  Britiih  Coloniat,  i.  238,  t99. 
X  He  mentioni  no  particular  time,  but  that  of  the  jottlanwint  of  Canada,  in  1603 1  ^  mmm 
that  dohag  the  war  of  wfaieh  we  have  spoken  must  be  understood. 
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gnate&i  fione  amooft  tlie  Adkondacka;  this  bold  mtn,  with  four  other  o^ 
tains,  set  out  for  Trois  Rivieres  in  one  canoe,  each  of  them  bein^  pro- 
dded with  three  muakets,  which  they  loaded  with  two  bullets  apiece,  jomed 
with  a  soiall  chain  ten  inches  long.  They  met  with  five  canoes  in  Sorol 
Buieiv  each  having  10  men  of  the  Five  Nations  on  board.  Piskard  and  his 
captains,  as  soon  as  those  of  the  Five  Natioos  drew  near,  pretended  to  give 
themselves  up  for  lost,  and  sung  their  death-song^  then  suddenly  fired  upon 
the  canoes,  which  they  repeated  with  the  arms  that  lay  ready  loaded,  and 
tore  those  birch  vessels  betwixt  wind  and  water.*  The  men  of  the  File 
Kations  ware  so  surprised,  that  they  tumUed  out  of  their  canoes,  and  save 
Fiakani  and  his  companions  the  opportunity  of  knocking  as  many  of  £em 
•n  the  head  as  they  pleased,  and  saving  the  othein,  to  feed  their  revenge, 
which  they  did  by  burning  them  alive  with  the  most  cruel  torments.  Thisi 
however,  was  so  far  Irom  glutting  Pitkare^i  revenge,  that  it  seemed  rather  to 
five  a  keener  edge  to  it ;  n>r  he  soon  lUfter  undertook  another  enterprise,  in 
w^tioh  none  of  his  countrymen  durst  accompany  him.  He  was  well  acquatnled 
with  the  country  of  the  Five  Nations,  and  set  out  about  the  time  the  snow  be- 
gan to  meh,  with  the  precaution  of  putting  the  hinder  part  of  his  snow-shoes 
Mcward,  that  if  any  should  happen  upon  li£  footsteps,  they  might  think  he  was 
cone  the  oontvarv  way ;  and  for  fbrther  securi^,  went  along  the  ridges  and 
fiioh  grounds,  where  the  snow  waanaelted,  that  his  track  might  be  otten  lost 
Whan  he  came  near  one  of  the  villaffes  cxf  the  Five  Nations,  he  hid  himsetf 
till  nicht,  and  then  entered  a  cabin,  while  everv  body  was  fast  asleep  murdered 
the  whole  fiunily,  and  carried  their  scalps  into  his  lurking-place.  Tne  next  day 
#IB  people  of  the  village  searched  for  the  murderer  in  vain.  The  following 
night  he  murdered  all  he  found  in  another  cabin.  The  inhabitants  next  day 
isarohed  likewise  in  vain  for  the  murderer :  but  the  third  night  a  wnatch  was 
kept  in  every  house.  Piskant^  in  the  night,  bundled  up  the  scalps  he  had 
taken,  the  two  former  nights,  to  carry,  as  the  proof  oC  hb  victory,  and  then 
■loie  privately  firom  house  to  house,  till  at  last  he  found  an  Indian  nodding 
who  was  upon  the  watch  in  one  of  the  houses :  he  knocked  this  man  on  the 
head;  but  as  this  alarmed  the  rest,  he  was  forced  inmiedialeiy  to  fly.  lie  wasy 
however,  under  no  great  concern  firom  the  pursuit,  being  more  swift  of  foot 
than  any  Indian  then  living.  He  let  his  jMirsuero  come  near  him  finom  time 
to  time,  and  then  would  dart  firom  them.  This  he  did  widi  design  to  tire  them 
out,  with  the  hopes  of  overtaking  him.  As  it  began  to  grow  dark,  he  hid  him- 
•eU^  and  his  pursuers  stopped  to  rest  They  not  being  apprehensive  of  angf 
danger  from  a  single  man,  soon  foil  asleep ;  and  the  bold  Piikaret  observing 
this,  knocked  them  all  on  the  head,  and  carried  away  their  scalps  with  the 
VML  Such  stories  as  these,**  continues  Odden^  ^are  told  among  the  Indians, 
as  extraordinary  instances  of  the  courage  and  conduct  of  their  captains.'' 

Before  this,  as  we  apprehend,  though  related  afterwards  by  this  author, 
w&re  the  great  expeditions  of  the  Iroquois  against  the  Adirondaks.  The 
French  took  part  with  the  latter  fixMn  the  beginning,  and  when  ChamfUM 
visited  tiie  countiy,  he  joined  a  party  of  them,  and  went  against  the  Iroquois^ 
and,  with  the  aid  of  his  fire-arms,  overcame  them  in  a  battle  near  Lake  Coiv 
lar,  which  was  henceforth  called  Lake  Champlain.  Two  hundred  Iroquois 
Were  in  this  fight,  and  the  French  kept  themselves  concealed,  until  it  b^aa, 
then  rushed  forward,  and  inmiediately  put  the  Iroquois  to  flight  This 
the  first  time  they  had  seen  the  effocts  of  guns.    This  affair  was  in  1611 

Finally,  the  Iroquois,  having  grown  conscious  of  their  strength,  folt  < 
ident  that,  if  they  could  prevent  the  French  from  assisring  tiiem,  they  could 
withstand  them.  Therefore,  they  pretended  to  be  well  affiicted  towarda 
their  religion,  and  requested  that  missionaries  should  be  sent  among  them* 
This  was  done  without  delay.  Their  real  ol^ect  was  soon  apparent;  tor 
they  treated  the  Jesuit  missionaries  only  as  hostages,  and  this  was  the  nuianB 
of  making  them  stand  neutral  while  they  carried  on  their  war  with  the  Adi- 
mndaks  and  Quatoghies  or  Hturons,  whom  they  soon  after  defeated  ^in  a 
dreadful  battle  fought  within  two  leagues  of  djtuebeck." 

This  expedition  turned  out  so  nmch  to  their  advantage,  **  the  Five  Natiou 

'*  The  author  of  Indian  TaUs  baa  copied  thb  closely,  but  givei  no  credit    7hU»,li 
36,  dM. 
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gvr^  out,  timt  ther  intended  next  winter^to  Tint  tlie  geveni»  "of  ColMHk 
these  visits  are  alwavs  made  with  much  show.    Under  this  pretence  thej 

Sitfaered  together  1000  or  1300  men.  Their  oilteeuuts  met  whh  Piflkare^near 
icolet  River,  and  still  (nretending  a  friendly  visit  to  tlie  fovemor  ef  Canndsi 
•8  their  only  design,  he  told  them,  that  the  Adn-oodaeks  wwe  divided  inti 
two  bodies,  one  of  which  hunted  on  the  north  side  of  St  Lawvence  Raver  at 
Wabmake,  three  leagues  above  Trois  Rivi^rM,  and  the  other  at  Nicolet  Aa 
noon  as  they  had  sained  this  information,  they  killed  him,  and  rotnwwd 
Vfrith  his  head  to  the  army.  The  Five  Nations  divided  likewise  into  two 
boc^s :  they  surprised  the  Adhrondacks,  in  both  places,  and  in  both  cutthem 


»  pieces." 


lliis  account  is  more  circumstantial  than  that  given  by  Charitvw^  but,  nt 
we  have  seen,  would  have  been  without  any  value,  but  for  bis  chrooolc^. 
He  states  that,  by  their  previous  conduct,  the  Mohawira  had  reason  to  ^q>ect, 
that  all  the  neighboring  nations  would  join  to  oppose  them,  and  that  they 
nent  out  parties  to  observe  what  was  passing  among  them ;  tliat  one  of  these 
neouts  met  Peiakartt  alone,  but  dared  not  attack  him ;  being  persuaded  he 
would  kill  at  least  half  of  them,  as  he  bad  often  done  before.  They  ther»- 
Ibte  accosted  him  as  a  friend,  while  some  came  up  behind  him,  ancl  stabbed 
him  to  the  heart 

But  for  the  French,  the  Iroquois  had  now  been  complete  masters  of 
nl  the  northern  and  western  regions;  and  .some  have  observed,  that  had 
they  known  the  weakness  of  those  white  neighbors,  at  the  time  they  over- 
came the  Algonquins,  near  Quebec,  they  might  easily  have  cleared  the 
oouDUy  of  them  also. 

We  will  close  this  chapter  with  an  account  of  the  visit  of  five  Iroquois 
chiefs  to  England.  The  English  in  America  had  supposed  that  if  thcj 
^ould  convince  the  Indian  nations  of  the  power  and  greatness  of  their 
mother  country,  they  should  be  able  to  detach  them  forever  from  the  In- 
flnenoe  of  the  French.  To  accointdish  this  object,  these  chiefs  were  pre*- 
vniled  iq>on  to  make  the  voyage.  They  visited  tne  court  of  Queen  Aimt  in 
the  year  1710.  None  of  the  American  historians  seem  to  have  known  the 
names  of  these  chiefk,  or,  if  they  did,  have  not  thought  it  proper  to  transmit 
them.  SnUhy  in  his  history  of  New  York,  mentions  the  fact  of  their  having 
visited  England,  and  gives  the  speech  which  ^ev  made  to  the  ^ueen,  and 
says  it  is  preserved  ^  in  Oldmixon}*  perhaps  in  the  2d  edition  of  his  British 
£ifFiiis  ut  AMERiCA,t  as  nothing  of  the  kind  is  found  in  his  history  of  Eng- 
land, although  he  records  the  circumstance,  and  ill-naturedly  enough  tea 
We  think  he  would  hardly  have  done  even  this,  but  for  the  purpose  of  ridi* 
enUng  the  friends  of  the  queen.  The  following  is  all  that  he  says  of  them  4 
**  Three  weeks  after  the  battle  of  Sarragossa  was  fought  by  General  Stanhope, 
whose  victory  made  way  for  the  march  to  Madrid,  the  news  of  the  victory 
was  brought  to  the  queen  by  Colonel  Hanrmm,  the  15  September,  O.  S.,  at 
which  time  the  High-church  rabble  were  pelting  Ctonerel  Stanhope^s  proxy, 
and  knocking  down  his  friends  at  the  Westminster  election.  However,  for 
the  successes  in  Spain,  and  for  the  taking  of  Doway,  Bethune  and  Aire,  bv 
the  duke  of  Mcarlborough  in  Flanders,  there  was  a  thanksgiving-day  appointed, 
which  the  queen  solemnized  in  St  James's  chapeL  To  have  gone  as  usual 
to  Bl  Paul's,  and  there  to  have  had  Te  Deum  sung  on  that  occasion,  would 
have  shown  too  much  countenance  to  those  brave  and  victorious  English 
^|eneral&  who  were  fighting  her  batdes  abroad,  while  High-chureh  was  plot^ 
ting,  and  railing,  and  addressing  against  them  at  home.  The  carrying  of 
four  §  Indian  cSisaques  about  in  the  queen's  coaches,  was  all  the  triumph  of 
the  Bbrleian  administration;  they  were  called  kings,  and  clothed,  1^  the 

*  No  one  can  tell  when  tujct  wmUr  was,  that  is,  what  year  it  was  in,  by  any  connectioD  m 
Ctflden'strnxiy  he  u  to  ezceedmgly  Ioom  with  regard  to  (latet ;  but,  aocoraing  to  CAoricootr^ 


f  Tbeirat  editkMi  (which  I  domom)  was  printed  in  1706. 
t  HiM,  EiuiaHd,  ti.  462.    (Fol.  London,  1736.) 

4  He  tavtjne,  a  tew  lines  onward,  in  his  osnal  random  mode  of  expression,  sapposing  it  al 
ihe  fame,  doobUess.  a$  U  was  md^  emddeiJHg  JMumtJ  It  wiU  be  seen  that  five  waa  tfie 
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plaT-bouse  tailor,  like  other  kinn  of  the  theatre ;  they  were  conducted  to 
•udieiioe  Xs^  Sir  C%ar(et  Coitard;  there  was  a  speech  made  for  them,aDd 
nothinff  omitted  to  do  honor  to  these  five  monarchs,  whose  presence  did  so 
much  honor  to  the  new  ministry ;  which  the  latter  seemed  to  be  extremely 
fond  o(  and  defrayed  all  their  expenses  durinff  their  stay  here.  They  were 
the  captains  of  the  four  nations,  FFive  Nations^  in  league  with  the  English 
•t  New  York  and  New  Englano,  and  came  in  person  to  treai,  of  matten 
concerning  trade  with  the  lords  commissioners  of  plantations ;  as  also  of  an 
enterprise  against  the  French,  and  their  confederate  Indians  in  those  parta' 

Sir  Richard  SteeU  mentions  these  chie6  in  his  Tatler  of  May  IS,  1710, 
and  Mdwm  makes  them  the  subject  of  a  number  of  the  Spectator  the 
next  year,  at  a  suggestion  of  Dean  l^etft*  Neither  of  these  papers,  how- 
ever, contain  many  fiu^ts  respecting  them.  In  the  fbrmer  it  is  mentioned 
that  one  of  them  was  taken  sickf  at  the  house  Where  they  were  accommo- 
dated during  their  stay  in  London,  and  they  all  received  great  kindness  and 
attention  from  their  host,  which,  on  their  departure,  was  the  cause  of  their 
honoring  him  with  a  name  of  distinction ;  which  was  Cadarotpitj  and  sig- 
nified ^  the  strongest  fort  in  their  country,^  In  speaking  of  their  residence, 
Mr.  SteeU  says,  "  They  were  placed  in  a  handsome  apartment  at  an  upbol- 
ster's  in  Kiiiff-street,  Covent-garden.''  There  were  fine  portraits  of  each  of 
them  painted  at  the  time,  and  are  still  to  be  seen  in  the  Bntish  MuseunL  | 

The  best  and  most  methodical  account  of  these  chiefs  was  published  ia 
the  great  annual  history  by  Mr.  Bwfer,^  and  firom  which  we  extract  as  foHows: 
«Ou  the  19  April  Te  Yet  Men  Ho  Ga  Prow,  Bnd  Sa  Ga  Yean  Qua  PrA 
7\>7t,  of  tlie  Maquas ;  Elow  Oh  Koam,  and  Oh  JVee  Yeath  Ton  JVo  Pnna,i  of 
the  nver  8acheni,1I  and  the  Granajoh-hore  sachem,**  four  kings,  or  chiefs  of  die 
Six  Nations  ff  in  tlie  West  Indies,  |t  which  lie  between  New  Englaiid,  asd 
New  France,  or  Canada :  who  lately  came  over  widi  the  West  India  fleet, 
and  Were  cloathed  and  entertained  at  the  queen's  expense,  had  a  pufalie 
audience  of  her  majesty  at  the  palace  of  St  James,  being  conducted  tnithtf 
m  two  of  her  majesty's  coaches,  by  Sir  Charles  CoUerel,  master  of  the  cere- 
monies, and  introduced  by  the  duke  of  Shrewsbury,  lord  chamberlain.  Titer 
made  a  speech  by  their  intrepreter,  which  Major  Pidgton,  who  was  one  ol 
the  officers  that  came  with  them,  read  in  English  to  her  majesty,  being  ai 
follows  : — 

**  Great  Queen — We  have  undertaken  a  long  and  tedious  voyage,  whick 
none  of  our  predecessors  §§  could  be  prevailed  upon  to  undertiuce.  The 
motive  that  iuduced  us  was,  that  we  might  see  our  great  queen,  and  relali 
to  ber  those  things  we  thought  absolutely  necessarv,  for  the  good  of  her,  and 
us,  her  allies,  on  the  other  side  the  great  water.    We  doubt  not  but  our  great 


*  "  I  intended  to  have  written  a  book  on  that  tufajecu  I  believe  be  [Add%s<m'\  has  mtaA  it 
all  in  one  paper,  and  all  the  under  bints  there  are  mine  too."  8wi/i*s  Letter  to  irrt.  Johmm, 
dated  London,  28  April,  1711. 

t  This  was  probaoly  the  one  that  died,  of  whom  Kaimy  in  hit  travels  in  America,  L  UO, 
Bakes  mention )  though  I  do  not  find  a  record  of  it  in  any  periodical  of  that  day. 

i  Notes  to  the  Spectator ^  od.  in  8  vols.  8vo.    London.  1789. 

(  ''  The  Annals  of  Queen  Atm^s  Rei^,  Year  the  IX.  for  1710,''  189—191.  Tbit  is  a 
work  containin|^  a  most  valuable  fund  of  uiformation,  and  is,  with  its  continuaUon,  a  ia*i>^ 
■UMument  to  lu  learned  publisher ',  bis  being  drag^ged  into  the  Dunciad  in  one  of  Pope's 
freaks  uotwiihstanding. 

I  We  have  these  names  in  the  Tatler,  spelt  Tee  Yee  Neen  Ho  Ga  Row,  8a  Ga  YeaA  Mm 
Oeth  Ton,  E  Tow  Oh  Koam,  and  Ho  Nee  Yeth  Taw  No  Row. 

f  It  is  difficult  to  conceive  what  is  meant  by  River  htdiant  firooi  many  of  our  authofs.  b 
Ike  Appendix  to  Jeffer$on'»  Notes,  308,  they  are  called  River  Indians,  or  Mohickaadti% 
"  who  bad  their  dwellingps  between  the  west  branch  of  Delaware  and  Hudson's  river,  from  ikt 
Kittatinny  ridf^  down  to  the  Rariton."  The  "  Mohiccons  "  were  another  Uibe  aboot  lit 
islands  and  mouth  of  the  Hudson. 

«*  Probably  the  chief  of  Canajobara. 

ft  Query.    If,  according  to  uolden  and  others,  the  Tuscaroras  did  not  join  the 
■ntil  1712,  and  until  that  time  these  were  called  the  Five  Nations,  bow  comes  it  that  ibey  * 
known  in  England  by  the  name  of  8ix  Natkm$  in  1710 1 

^  No  one  can  be  misled  by  this  error,  any  more  than  an  E!ng)itluino  would  be  by  beiaf 
told  that  London  is  situated  at  the  fool  of  the  Rooky  BloMBtaint. 

f}  None  of  the  Six  Nations,  mmt  be  nndentood. 
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cpieen  haa  been  acquainted  with  our  long  and  tedious  war,  in  conjunction 
with  her  diildren,  against  her  enemies  the  French :  and  that  we  have  been 
as  a  strong  wall  for  their  security,  even  to  the  loss  of  our  best  men.  The 
truth  of  which  our  brother  ^utder^  Colonel  [Peterl  SchuyUr^  and  Anada^ar- 
Mfur,  Colonel  J)/%cholaonj  can  testify ;  they  havmg  all  our  proposals  in  writing. 
^¥e  were  mightily  rejoiced  when  we  heard  by  Anadagcarjaux^  that  our  great 
queen  had  resolved  to  send  an  army  to  reduce  Canada ;  from  whose  mouth 
we  readily  embraced  our  great  queen's  instructions :  and  v9  token  of  our 
friendship,  we  hung  up  the  kettle,  and  took  up  the  hatchet ;  and  with  one 
consent  joined  our  brother  ^utder^  and  Anadagarjaux^  in  making  prepara- 
tions on  this  side  the  lake,  by  building  forts,  store-houses,  canoes  and  bat- 
taaux ;  whilst  Awndiaaiay  Colonel  VeUhy  at  the  same  time,  raised  an  army  at 
Boston,  of  which  we  were  informed  by  our  ambassadors,  whom  we  sent 
thither  for  that  purpose.  We  waited  long  in  expectation  of  the  fleet  from 
E^land,  to  join  Anadiasia,  to  go  against  Quebec  by  sea,  whilst  Anadagar- 
jauxy  ^ii/tdtr^  and  we,  went  to  Fort  Royal  by  land ;  but  at  last  we  were  told, 
that  our  great  queen,  by  some  important  afSur,  was  prevented  in  her  design 
for  that  season.  This  made  us  extreme  sorrowful,  lest  the  French,  who 
hitherto  had  dreaded  us,  should  now  think  us  unable  to  make  war  against 
them.  The  reduction  of  Canada  is  of  such  weight,  that  after  the  effecting 
thereof,  we  should  have  free  hunting,  and  a  great  trade  with  our  great 
queen's  children ;  and  as  a  token  of  the  sincerity  of  the  Six  Nations,  we  do 
here,  in  the  name  of  all,  present  our  great  queen  wi^  the  belts  of  vmmpum. 
We  need  not  urge  to  our  great  queen,  more  than  the  necessity  we  really  labor 
under  obliges  us,  that  in  case  our  great  queen  should  not  be  roindflil  of  us, 
we  must,  with  our  families,  forsake  our  country,  and  seek  other  habitations, 
or  stand  neuter ;  either  of  which  will  be  much  acainst  our  inclinations. 
Since  we  have  been  in  aUiance  with  our  great  queen^  children,  we  have  had 
•ome  knowledge  of  the  Savior  of  the  world ;  and  have  often  been  impor- 
tuned by  the  French,  both  b^  the  insinuations  of  their  priests,  and  by 
presents,  to  come  over  to  their  mterest,  but  have  always  esteemed  them  men 
&i  falsehood ;  but  if  our  great  queen  will  be  pleased  to  send  over  some 
persons  to  instruct  us,  they  shall  find  a  most  hearty  welcome.  We  now 
close,  with  hopes  of  our  great  queen's  fiivor,  and  leave  it  to  her  most  gracious 
consideration.^ 

We  cannot  but  respond  amtn  to  Mr.  Otdmixon^a  opinion  of  this  speech, 
namely,  that  it  was  made /or  instead  of  by  the  chiefs ;  stiU  we  thought  it 
pit>per  to  print  it,  and  that  by  so  doing  we  should  give  satisfaction  to  more 
than  by  withholding  it.  Our  account  next  proceeds :  *^  On  Friday,  the  21 
April,  the  four  Indian  princes  went  to  see  Dr.  FlanuUcuTa  house,  and  mathe- 
matical instruments,  m  Greenwich  Park ;  after  which  they  were  nobly 
treated  by  some  of  the  lords  commissioners  of  the  admiralty,  in  one  of  her 
nuyesty's  yachts.  They  staid  about  a  fortnight  longer  in  London,  where  they 
were  entertained  by  several  persons  of  distinction,  particularly  by  the  duke 
of  Ormandy  who  regaled  them  likewise  with  a  review  *  of  the  four  troops  of 
life-guards :  and  having  seen  all  the  curiosities  in  and  about  this  metropolis, 
they  went  aown  to  Portsmyith,  through  Hampton  Court  and  Windsor,  and 
embarked  on  board  the  Dracon,  one  of  her  majesty's  ships.  Captain  Martin. 
comnynlore,  together  with  Colonel  IVancis  ^/tehoUon,  conunander-in-chief^ 
€ff  the  forces  designed  for  an  expedition  in  America.  On  the  8  Blay, 
the  Dragon  and  Falmouth  sailed  fh>m  Spithead,  having  under  convoy  about 
18  sail,  consisting  of  merchantmen,  a  bomb-ship  and  tender,  and  seyeral 
transports,  with  British  officers,  a  regiment  of  marines,  provisions  and  stores 
of  war ;  and  on  the  15  July  anived  at  Boston  in  New  England." 
.  Little  is  to  be  fathered  from  SmUh^s  history  of  New  York  relative  to 
those  sachems.  He  gives  a  speech  which  they  made  to  the  queen,  but 
it  is  a  meagre  abridgment  of  less  than  half  of  the   one  above,  and  the 


*  And  the  chieft  made  a  tpeocb  in  relnrn.  bal  our  aatbor  makes  this  note  upon  It : 
''  N.  B.  The  speech  which  was  said  to  have  oeen  made  by  ihtm,  on  that  occasion,  to  il*^ 
dnke  of  Ormona,  t»  spurious. ' 
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rMt  k  omitted  entirely*  '^The  umnl  of  the  fire'sechems  m  EngiMid 
made  a  great  bruit  tlm>ugboiit  the  whole  kingdom.  The  mob  followed^ 
whoever  they  went,  and  atnall  cuts  of  them  were  sold  among  the  people."  * 

The  main  object  of  their  visit  to  England  was  not,  nor,  in  the  nature  of 
things,  could  it  be  effected.  I  mean  the  introduction  of  Christianiiy  <M?y>ng 
them.  Even  these  ver^r  sachems,  who,  according  to  the  stories  of  that  day, 
requested  to  have  missionaries  settled  with  them,  were  among  the  first  ta 
neglect  them  %hen  setded  among  themuf  <*  It  might  have  been  imagined," 
says  the  author  just  cited,  **  the  sachems,  those  pet^  king&  who  were  m 
En|;]and  in  the  late  Queen's  time,  should  have  been  so  strongly  afiected  vrith 
seemg  the  grandeur,  pleasure,  and  nlenty  of  this  nation,  that  ^ea  they  came 
to  their  own  countnea,  thev  would  have  tried  to  reduoe  their  people  to  a 
polite  life ;  would  have  employed  their  whole  jpower  to  expel  that  rude  bar- 
barism, and  introduce  arts,  manners,  and  religion:  but  the  contrary  happen- 
ed; the^  sunk  themselves  into  their  old  bratal  life,  and  thoii^  they  had 
seen  this  great  ci^,  [London,]  when  they  came  to  their  own  woods,  thef 
were  all  savages  again."  x 

There  cannot  l^  a  wider  difference  than  the  two  nations,  F.ngifgly  and 
French,  make  in  their  accounts  of  the  original  condition,  manners  and  dia- 
toms of  the  Iroquois,  While  the  writen  of  the  former  described  them  as 
the  most  barbarous,  cruel,  and  bloody,  those  of  the  latter  portray  them  in 
enviable  colors.  This  difference  seems  to  have  entirely  arisen  from  the 
diflferent  relation  of  the  two  nations  to  them.  That  they  were  cruel  aad 
barbarous  to  their  enemies  is  agreed  by  both,  and  it  unfortunately  happened 
that  the  English  were  generally  their  enemies,  imtil  the  reduction  of  Canada 
inI76a 
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an  Brethren — His  reception  of  Count  Zinzemdorf-^His  deuth-^C am  as^at^oo — VisiU 
PkUadelphia—His  speech  to  the  Ddawwres — Anecdotes  of  him — Glikuiila.5 — His 
speech  to  Half-king — His  attadlment  to  the  Christian  Indians — Meets  toith  tmtck 
trouble  from  Captain  Pipe^Conduet  of  Half-king-— Of  Pipe^Glikhikan  perishes 
tn  the  massacre  at  Onadenhuetten — Pakankk — His  history — Nktawatwces — 
Becomes  a  Christian — His  speech  to  Pakanhe — His  death — Paxivous — ^Tadeuskuitd 
— His  history  and  death — WHiTB-ErE« — His  transactions  with  the  missionmioe 
BrnmuAEDO—His  cdebraiod  speech     Curious  ameedote  of  him-^His  death. 

TAJiAifT  was  a  name  much  in  print,  fifty  years  since,  buft  of  what  natioo 
or  country,  or  whether  applied  to  an  imaginaiy  or  real  personage,  by  any  ae- 
count  accompanying  it.  no  one  could  determine.  The  truth  reepecdag  this 
has  at  length  come  to  licht. 

He  was  a  Delaware  cnie^  of  similar  reuovm  to  the  Ba<Ma  of  Kenaebeck, 
and  JVone^MifAemd  of  Massachusetta ;  and  we  infer  from  Oairid  l%omasi 
that  possibly  he  might  have  been  alive  as  late  mp  1660  or  1690.  He  wrote 
the  name  Temem. 

Mr.  HeckewekHry  in  his  Historical  Account  of  the  InniAiv  Natioks,  de- 
votes a  chapter  to  this  chief  and  Teideudnmd,  He  spells  the  name  Tamined 
The  difficulty  of  gaining  information  of  deceased  individuals  among  the 
Indians  is  well  known  to  those  conversant  with  their  history.  Mr.  flbdb- 
wdder  sa]^  *^  No  white  man  who  regards  their  feelings,  will  introdnoe  sodi 
mbjects  in  conversation  with  them."    This  reluctance  to  speak  of  the  d»- 

*  Hkt.  New  York,  122.  ed.  4to.  Loadoa,  1757.  Beautilii]  fblt-lenfffb  portraiu  of  foor  ot 
these  chiefs  were  done  m  mezzotiBto  ai  the  time  they  were  in  En|&id,  but  they  were  long 
since  of  very  rare  occurrence.  I  possess  the  best  set  of  them  which  i  have  ever  seen.  T^j 
an  usoallv  found  in  black  frames,  and  are  about  90  inches  in  height  by  It  in  breftdth.  Th» 
portrait  of  the  one  that  died  was  not  probably  taken,  which  accounts  for  our  having  but  (aar. 

t  Humph REr's  Historical  Account  Soc.  for  PrM>.  Gospel,  309,  310. 

i  *'  Who  resided  there  [in  Pennsylvanial  eboaX loyears,"  ami  wlio pablisiwd  ' 
el  and  Gtograpfiical  Account  ofPa,9ndW.  Jersey,"  12mo.  London,  169S. 
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ptited  he  attributes  to  ''the  misfortunes  which  have  befallen  some  of  the 
XQoet  beloved  and  esteemed  personages  among  them,  shice  the  European! 
came  among  them."  It  is  believed,  however,  that  it  had  a  more  remote  ori- 
gin. The  same  author  continues,  ''All  we  know  of  Tamened  is,  that  he  wai 
an  ancient  Delaware  chief^  who  never  had  his  equal"  * 

It  is  said  that  when,  about  1776,  Colonel  Gtorgt  Morgan,  of  Princeton,  New 
Jersey,  visited  the  western  Indians  by  direction  of  congress,  the  Delawares  con- 
ferred on  him  the  name  of  Tamany,  "  in  honor  and  remembrance  of  their 
ancient  chief,  and  as  the  greatest  mark  of  respect  which  they  could  show  to 
that  gendeman,  who  they  said  had  the-  same  address,  a£&bility  and  meekness 
as  their  honored  chief  f 

"  The  &me  of  this  great  man  extended  even  among  the  whites,  who  iabri- 
eated  numerous  legends  respectinff  him,  which  I  never  heard,  however, 
from  the  mouth  of  an  Indian,  and  therefore  believe  to  be  fabiiloua  In  the 
revoludonary  war,  his  enthusiastic  admirers  dubbed  him  a  saint,  and  he  was 
established  under  the  name  of  St.  IkanmanUf  the  jpatron  saint  of  America. 
His  name  was  inserted  in  some  calendars,  and  his  festival  celebrated  on  the 
first  day  of  May  in  every  year.  On  that  day  a  numerous  society  of  his  vota- 
ries walked  together  in  procession  through  the  streets  of  Philadelphia,  their 
bats  decorated  with  bucks'  tails,  and  proceeded  to  a  handsome  rural  place 
<iit  of  town,  which  they  called  the  tpifttoam ;  where,  after  a  hrur  tmk  or 
Indian  speech  had  been  delivered,  and  me  calumet  of  peace  and  mendsh^ 
had  been  duly  smoked,  they  spent  the  day  in  festivity  and  mirth.  After  diih- 
aer,  Indian  dances  were  performed  on  the  green  in  front  of  the  wigwam,  the 
oahimet  was  again  smoked,  and  the  company  separated." 

It  was  not  tiU  some  years  after  the  peace  that  these  yearly  doings  vrere 
broken  up,  which  woidd  doubtless  have  lasted  loneer  but  for  the  misfortune 
of  the  owner  of  the  ground  where  they  were  held.  Since  that  time  Phila- 
delphia, New  York,  and  perhaps  other  places,  have  had  their  Tamawy  socie- 
ties, Tcanany  halls,  &c.  &c  In  their  meetings  these  societies  make  but 
an  odd  figure  in  inutating  the  Indian  manner  of  doing  business,  as  well  as  m 
^ppn^riating  their  names  upon  one  another. 

Among  the  multitude  oriK>ems  and  odes  to  Tamany,  the  fbllowinff  ie 
•elected  to  give  the  reader  an  idea  of  the  acts  said  to  have  been  achieved  bf 
him: — 

**  Immortal  Tamany j  of  Indian  race, 
^  Great  in  the  field  and  foremost  in  the  chase ! 

No  puny  saint  was  he,  with  fasting  pale ; 
He  climbed  the  mountain,  and  he  swept  the  vale. 
Rushed  through  the  torrent  with  unequalled  might; 
Your  ancient  saints  would  tremble  at  the  sight ; 
Cauffht  the  swift  boar  and  swifter  deer  with  ease, 
And  worked  a  thousand  miracles  like  these. 
To  public  views  he  added  private  ends. 
Ana  loved  his  country  most,  and  next  his  friends  \ 
MHth  c<Mirage  long  he  strove  to  ward  the  blow ; 
(Courage  we  all  respect  eWn  in  a  foe ;) 
And  when  each  efibrt  he  in  vain  bad  tried, 
Kindled  the  flame  in  which  he  bravely  died ! 
To  Tamany  let  the  full  horn  ^  rouild ; 
His  fame  let  every  honest  tonjpie  resound  ; 
MHth  him  let  every  gen'rous  patriot  vie, 
To  live  in  freedom  or  with  honor  die."} 

We  are  next  to  speak  of  a  chief|  concerning  miiom  much  inquirj  has  been 
made  from  several  considerations.    We  mean 

SfukeUimuB,  the  father  of  the  celebrated  Jjogatu  He  was  a  Cavuga  sachem, 
and  styled  by  Bir.  Loakid,^  ^^  first  magistrate  and  head  chief  of  all  the  Iroqooif 
Indians  living  on  the  banks  of  the  Susquehannah,  as  far  as  Onondaga 

He  is  the  same  oflen  mentioned  by  dotdeny^  under  the  names  Shuiealam^ 
Sfdealamyy  and  Skidc  Cakany,  and  occupies  a  place  next  the  famous  CbnoiNK 


• 


I 


Some  will  doubtless  imagine  that  this  was  knowing  a  good  deal. 

Heekewelder,  «rf  tmpra,         t  Cart^i  Museum,  v.  104.         %  HuL  MUtriom,  iL  119. 

/fist /VmJVMoim,  1117,69,75,77;  86. 
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^ego.  Hifl  resideDce  wis  at  Conestoga  in  PeoncTlvania.  fie  was  preeent  at  ft 
froat  council  held  in  Pliiladelpbia  in  1742,  with  91  other  chieft,  coiBisellon 
mmd  warriors  of  the  Six  Nations,  to  consult  about  the  encroachments  of  soma 
•f  the  Delawares  upon  the  people  of  Pennsylvania,  as  will  be  found  mentioned 
in  the  history  of  Cana$$aUgo,  That  he  was  a  man  of  much  consequence 
amonff  the  Five  Nations  willappear  from  the  fiict,  that  CanoMoUgo  repeated  a 
•peech  of  his  to  Governor  ThomcHj  when  the  assault  upon  nWimm  9fM 
was  inquired  into,  **  whereby  his  [the  said  fFeWs]  jaw-bone  was  broke,  and 
his  life  greatly  endangered  by  an  unknown  Indian/*  This  took  place  upon 
the  disputed  lands  in  the  forks  of  the  Delaware.  ^  Cana$$dtego  repeating  te 
message  delivered  to  the  Six  Nations  bYSfdckcalatmf,  in  the  year  1740,  with  a 
•trin^  of  wampum, said  in  answer:  'The  Six  Nations  had  made  diligent' 
inquinr  into  the  afiair,  and  had  found  out  the  Indian  who  had  committed  the 
fiict ;  he  lived  near  Asopus,  [iEsopus,J  and  had  been  examined  and  severely 
reproved;  and  they  hoped,  as  frUham  WM  was  recovered,  the  governor 
would  not  expect  any  iuither  punishment,  and  therefore  they  returned  the 
•trinff  of  wampum  received  fVom  their  brethren,  by  the  hand  i£  Skickealamg, 
in  token  that  they  had  Aillv  complied  with  their  request'  " 

When  Ck>unt  zHnzendorff  founder  of  the  sect  called  Moravians,  visited  this 
country,  in  1742,  he  had  an  interview  with  this  chief  at  Shamokin.  Cowmi 
ffei$ar  was  present,  and  SkUuUhmu  inquired  with  great  anxiety  the  cause  of 
the  count^s  visit  ffeiter  told  him  *^  that  he  was  a  meesenger  of  the  living 
God,  sent  to  preach  grace  and  mercy ; "  to  which  he  answered,  **he  was  gkd 
that  such  a  messenger  came  to  instruct  his  nation.'' 

While  in  the  exercise  of  his  pious  labors,  Zimendorfrnj  narrovdy  escaped 
assassination ;  and,  to  illustrate  the  force  of  superstition  upon  untutored  minda^ 
it  will  be  proper  to  relate  the  circiunstance.  Having  arrived  on  the  banki 
of  the  Wyommg,  the  Indians  could  not  believe  that  he  had  come  solely  Ibr 
their  benefit,  but  had  come  to  the  conclusion  that  his  real  object  was  the  ae- 
<}ui8ition  of  land;  and  they  therefore  resolved  to  put  him  to  death.  On  a  cod 
evening  in  September,  as  he  sat  alone  in  his  tent,  upon  a  bundle  of  weed% 
which  was  his  bed,  the  appointed  assassins  approached  his  frail  mansioo. 
He  had  a  small  fire,  and  was  writing  at  the  time ;  and  nothing  prevented  the 
easy  execution  fjf  their  commission.  A  blanket,  suspended  py  the  comcri, 
formed  the  door  of  his  tent,  and  as  the  Indians  drew  this  a  little  aside,  they 
beheld  a  large  rattlesnake  which  the  fire  had  driven  fix)m  his  covert,  la^inr 
near  the  venerable  man,  but  was  not  seen  by  him ;  bein^  too  deeply  engaged 
in  his  subject  to  notice  him  or  the  more  dangerous  uidians.  The  raole- 
snake  being  an  animal  they  foared  and  respected  as  a  kind  of  Mauit€>,  and 
seeing  it  in  company  with  the  stranger,  they  doubted  not  of  his  divine  origin 
also,  and  at  once  shrunk  fit»m  their  object,  and  returned  to  report  what  they 
had  seen  to  their  brethren  in  iJ^eir  yillage.*  He  was  now  received  by  tfat 
Shaviranese,  and  a  mission  was  begun  amon^  theuL 

Skikdlimus  was  a  great  friend  of  the  nussionaries,  and  his  death  was  a 
severe  loss  to  them.  He  died  at  his  own  residence  in  Shamokin,  in  17481 
We  have  already  named  the  chief  proper  to  be  proceeded  with,  on  finjshing 
4mr  account  of  Shikdlimui.    • 

CAN  A  SS  ATEGO,  a  chief  of  the  Six  Nations,  was  of  the  tribe  of  Onondaga. 
In  1742,  there  arose  a  dispute  between  the  Delawares  and  the  government 
of  Pennsylvania,  relative  to  a  tract  of  land  in  the  forks  of  the  Delaware.  The 
English  claimed  it  by  right  of  prior  purchase,  and  the  Delawares  persisted  in 
Ibeur  claini,  and  threatened  to  use  force  unless  it  should  be  ^ven  up  by  the 
whitesL  This  tribe  of  the  Delawares  were  subject  to  the  Six  Nations,  and 
the  ^vemor  of  Pennsylvania  sent  deputies  to  them  to  notify  them  of  the 
trouue,  that  they  might  interfere  and  prevent  vear.  It  was  on  this  occasion 
that  CanoMotego  appeared  in  Philadelphia  with  290  warriors.  He  observed 
to  the  govemcnr,  **  that  they  saw  the  Delawares  had  been  an  imruly  people, 
and  vrere  altogether  in  the  wrong ;  that  they  had  concluded  to  remove  them, 
and  oblige  them  to  go  over  the  river  Delaware,  and  quit  all  claim  to  any 
lands  on  this  side  for  the  future,  since  they  had  received  pay  for  them,  and 

*  CHArMAS's  Hist  Wyooui^,  !iO  ta  SI 
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it  »  gtme  through  their  guts  long  ago.  They  deaerred,  he  said,  to  be  takes 
by  the  hair  of  the  head,  and  shaken  severely,  till  they  recovered  their  aeneei^ 
and  became  sober ;  that  he  had  seen  with  his  own  eyes  a  deed  signed  by  nint 
of  their  ancestors,  above  fifty  years  ago,  for  this  very  land,  and  a  releast 
signed  not  many  years  since,  by  some  of  themselves,  and  chiefe  yet  livings 

iand  then  present,)  to  the  number  of  15  and  upwards ;  but  how  came  yon 
addressing  himself  to  the  Delawares  present)  to  take  upon  you  to  sell  land 
at  all  ?  We  conquered  you ;  we  made  women  of  you ;  you  know  vou  art 
women ;  and  can  no«more  sell  land  than  women ;  nor  is  it  fit  you  should  Yixm 
the  power  of  selling  lands,  since  you  would  abuse  it  This  iand  you  claim 
is  gone  through  your  ^uts ;  you  have  been  fiimished  vrith  clothes,  meat  and 
drmk,  by  thesoods  paid  you  for  it,  and  now  you  want  it  sg&in,  like  childrea 
as  you  are.  But  what  makes  vou  sell  lands  in  the  daik  ?  Did  you  ever  tell 
us  that  you  had  sold  this  land  ?  Did  we  ever  receive  any  part,  even  the  value 
of  a  pipe  shank,  from  you  for  it  ?  You  have  told  us  a  blind  story,  that  you 
sent  a  messenger  to  us,  to  inform  us  of  the  sale ;  but  he  never  came  aroongsC 
us,  nor  did  we  ever  hear  anything  about  it  This  is  acting  in  the  dark,  and 
▼ery  difierent  fit>m  the  conduct  our  Six  Nations  observe  in  the  sales  of  land. 
On  such  occasions  they  give  puUic  notice,  and  invite  all  the  Indians  of  their 
united  nations,  and  give  tliem  all  a  share  of  the  {uresents  they  receive  for 
their  lands. 

*^  This  is  the  behavior  of  the  wise  united  nations.  But  we  find  you  are 
Bone  of  our  blood ;  you  act  a  dishonest  part,  not  only  in  this,  but  in  other 
matters;  your  ears  are  ever  open  to  slanderous  reports  about  your  brethrea. 
For  all  these  reasons^  we  ekargtyouio  remove  %n$tantty ;  we  donH  give  you  libeHv 
lo  ikmk  about  U,  You  are  women."  They  dared  not  disobey  this  command^ 
and  soon  after  removed,  some  to  Wyoming  and  Shamddn,  and  some  to  tha 
Ohio.* 

When  Cantmatego  was  at  Lancaster,  in  Pennsylvania,  in  1744,  holding  a 
talk  f  about  their  aliurB  with  the  governor,  he  was  infcn-nied  that  the  Engnah 
had  beaten  the  French  in  some  important  battle.  ^  WeU,"  said  he,  **  if  that 
be  the  case,  you  must  have  taken  a  great  deal  of  rum  fi'om  them,  and  can 
afiTord  to  give  us  some,  that  we  mav  rejoice  with  you."  Accordingly,  a  glass 
^  was  served  round  to  each,  which  they  called  a  JFrene&  glass,  t 

Dr.  FranU^  tells  us  a  veir  interesting  story  of  CwnauaUgOy  and  at  the  same 
time  makes  the  old  chief  tell  another.  In  speaking  of  the  manners  and  cus- 
toms of  the  Indwns,  the  doctor  says,  "  The  same  hospitality,  esteemed  among 
them  as  a  principal  virtue,  is  practised  by  private  persons ;  of  which  Conrm 
WeiMTy  our  interpreter,  save  me  the  following  instances.  He  had  been  nat»> 
lalized  amonff  tne  Six  Nations,  and  spt^e  well  the  Mohawk  language,  ii 
ffoing  through  the  Indian  country,  to  carry  a  mesmge  fi^m  our  governor  to 
uie  council  at  Onondago,  he  odled  at  the  habitation  of  CanassategOy  an  old 
acquaintance,  who  embraced  him,  spread  furs  for  him  to  sit  on,  placed  before 
him  some  boiled  beans,  and  venison,  and  mixed  some  rum  and  water  for  his 
diink.  When  he  was  well  refi'eshed,  and  had  lit  his  pipe,  CanassaUf^  began 
to  converse  with  him ;  asked  how  he  had  fkred  the  many  years  smce  they 
had  seen  each  other ;  whence  he  then  came ;  what  occasioned  the  journey, 
&c  Conrad  answered  aU  his  questions ;  and  when  the  discourse  began  to 
flag,  the  Indian,  to  continue  it,  said,  *  Cbfirod^  vou  have  lived  long  amonff  the 
white  people,  and  know  something  of  their  cmstoms :  I  have  been  sometimes 
at  Albany,  and  have  observed,  that  once  in  seven  days  they  shut  up  their 
•hops,  and  assemble  in  the  great  house ;  tell  me  what  that  is  for ;  what  da 
they  do  there?'  *They  meet  there/  says  Conrad^  'to  hear  and  learn  ffood 
things.'  '  I  do  not  doubt'  says  the  Indian,  'that  they  tell  you  so ;  they  bava 
told  me  the  same ;  but  I  doubt  the  truth  of  what  they  say,  and  I  will  tell  you 
iD3r  reasons.  I  vrent  lately  to  Albany,  to  sell  my  nuns,  and  buy  blanketai 
knives,  powder,  rum,  &c    You  know  I  used  generally  to  deal  with  Hami 

•  Coldtn  and  Gardoie*  Hit  tones. 

t  The  ininuies  of  Uie  confereoce  taken  at  tbt  time  by  Witkam  Mkreht.  oecupiet  90  pafM  a 
iK  CoU.  Mcut.  HiaL  Soe.  vU.  vol. 
t  Coldtie»  Hiit.  Five  Natioat,  iL  I4S. 
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Hangon ;  but  I  was  a  little  incliDed  this  time  to  try  some  otber  mercfaantB. 
However,  1  called  first  upon  Hans,  and  asked  bim  wbaSt  be  would  give  for 
beaver.  He  said  be  could  not  give  more  tban  four  sbillings  a  pound ;  but, 
■ays  be,  I  cannot  talk  on  business  now ;  tbis  is  tbe  day  wben  we  meet  together 
to  learn  good  things,  and  I  am  going  to  tbe  meeting.  So  I  thought  to  myselil 
since  1  cannot  do  any  business  to-day,  I  may  as  well  go  to  tbe  meeting  too, 
and  I  went  with  bim.  Tbere  stood  up  a  man  in  black,  aiid  began  to  talk 
to  tbe  people  very  angrily ;  I  did  not  understand  what  he  said,  but  perceiving 
that  be  looked  much  at  mr,  and  at  Hanmmj  I  imagined  that  he  was  angir  at 
■eein|^  me  there ;  so  I  went  out,  sat  down  near  tbe  house,  struck  fire,  and  lit 
my  pipe,  waiting  till  tbe  meeting  should  break  up.  I  thought  too  that  tbe 
man  bad  mentioned  something  of  beaver,  and  suspected  it  niiebt  be  the  sub- 
ject of  their  meeting.  So  when  they  came  out,  1  accosted  my  merchant- 
*Well,  HanSj  says  I,  'I  hope  you  have  agreed  to  give  more  than  4s.  a 
pound.'  *  No,*  says  he, '  I  cannot  ffive  so  much,  I  cannot  give  more  than  three 
•hillings  and  sixpence.'  I  then  spoke  to  several  other  dealers,  but  thev  all  sung 
the  same  song, — three  and  sixvenct,  three  and  sixpence.  This  made  it  clear  to 
me  that  my  suspicion  was  rigtit ;  and  that  whatever  they  preti  nded  of  meet- 
ing to  learn  good  things,  the  purpose  was  to  consult  bow  to  cheat  Indians  in  the 
pnce  of  beaver.  Consider  but  a  little,  Conradj  and  you  must  l)e  of  my  opinion. 
If  they  met  so  ofien  to  learn  good  things,  they  would  certainly  have  learned 
■ome  before  this  time.  But  they  are  atul  ignorant  You  know  our  practice. 
If  a  white  man,  in  travelling  through  our  country,  enters  one  of  our  cabim^ 
we  all  treat  him  as  I  do  you;  we  dry  bim  if  he  is  wet;  we  warm  him  if  he  is 
cold,  and  give  him  meat  and  drink,  that  be  may  allay  bis  thirst  and  hunger; 
and  we  spread  soft  furs  for  him  to  rest  and  sleep  on ;  we  demand  nothing  in 
return.  But  if  I  go  into  a  white  man's  house  at  Albany,  and  atfk  for  victuals  and 
drink,  they  say,  UeX  out,  you  Indian  dog.  You  see  they  have  not  yet  Iramed 
those  little  good  things  that  we  need  no  meetings  to  be  instructed  in,  because 
our  mothers  taught  them  to  us  when  we  were  children ;  and  therefore  it  is 
impossible  their  meetings  should  be,  as  they  say,  for  any  such  purpose,  or  have 
any  such  effect:  they  are  only  to  contrive  me  cheating  of  Indians  in  the  prica 
of  beaver.'"* 

The  missionary  Frederic  Post,  in  bis  journal  of  an  embassy  to  tbe  Indians 
^^e  Ohio,  in  1758,  mentions  a  son  of  CanassaUgo,  whom  he  caUs  Hans' 
Jacob. 

We  are  not  to  look  into  the  history  of  Pennsylvania  for  a  succession  of 
Indian  warn,  althouffh  there  have  been  some  homd  murders  and  enormitiei 
conmiitted  among  the  whites  and  Indians.  For  about  70  years,  their  historic 
page  is  very  clear  of  such  records,  namely,  fi^m  1682,  the  arrival  of  WlUiaDi 
Penn,  uutil  the  French  war  of  1755.  ^^^ 

And  we  will  here  record  the  proceedings  of  WHKam  Penn,  on  his  takuif 
possession  of  his  lands  upon  tbe  Delaware,  so  fiur  as  they  are  connected  witS 
our  Indian  history. 

Humanity  being  a  prominent  feature  in  every  Quaker  who  lives  up  to  hii 
profession,  we  are  to  expect  a  dicrolay  of  it  in  that  of  Penn ;  and  happily  we 
do  not  find  ourselves  disappointed.  Tbe  force  of  bis  example  was  such,  that, 
for  many  years,  his  followers  practised  tbe  art  of  peacemaking ;  and  hence  no 
wars  occurred,  as  we  have  already  observed ;  but  as  the  enlightened  mind 
of  Penn  carried  bis  acts  more  than  one  hundred  and  fifty  years  in  adi-ance 
of  his  contemporaries,  they  acting  without  the  true  principle  which  governed 
him,  soon  forgot  its  importance,  and  pursued  a  diflferent  course,  which  brought 
tbe  evils  of  war  and  dissolution. 

WiUitmi  Penn  had  confirmed  to  him  the  country  since  bearing  his  name, 
by  a  royal  charter,  and  having  sent  over  a  small  colony  to  take  possessioii 
of  it  in  lt)8l,  followed  bimseUfthe  next  year.  His  first  care  on  his  arrival  was 
to  establish  a  lastmg  firiendship  with  the  Indians.  This  he  effected  by  the 
greatest  possible  care  in  rendenng  them  strict  justice  and  great  kindness,  and 
above  all  by  purchasing  the  country  of  them,  and  paying  them  to  their  con- 

*  The  editors  of  the  valuable  Encyclopedia  Partheotii  have  tbougfat  this  uiecdoie  waiibv  • 
—  in  thai  work,  (L  651) 
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tent  for  it  Ptnn  landed  at  what  is  now  Newcastle,  24  October,  and  soon  began 
to  exchange  goods  for  lands  with  the  Indians.  By  this  intercourse  he  learned 
their  language,*  and  thus  qualified  himself  to  render  them  justice  in  all  cases. 

The  firat  formed  treaty  entered  into  between  Ptnn  and  the  Indians  was 
made  in  Dec.  1682,  and  took  place  almost  two  miles  above  what  is  now 
Chestnut  Street,  on  the  same  side  of  the  Delaware,  in  the  present  township 
of  Kensington,  under  the  wide-spreading  branches  of  an  elm-tree,  aged  at  that 
time  155  years,  as  since  ascertained.!  A  small  cubical  marble  monument 
now  marks  the  spot,  which,  with  the  adjacent  neighborhood,  in  the  days  of 
Penn,  was  called  Shakamaxon,  A  street  perpetuates  this  name,  not  far  dis- 
tant, which  runs  at  ri^ht  angles  to  the  river.  The  little  monument  of  which 
we  have  made  mention,  was  almost  invisible  from  piles  of  rubbish,  when 
yisited  by  the  writer  in  April,  1834.| 

In  reference  to  Penn's  Treaty,  so  often  the  subject  of  prose  in  both  hemi- 
spheres, VoUcart  has  in  his  peculiar  vein  observed,  that  it  was  the  only  one 
ooade  without  an  oath,  and  the  only  one  which  had  not  been  broken.§ 

An  admirable  painting  of  this  treaty,  b^  Sir  Btnjamin  West,  has  often  been 
sketched  upon  copper,  and  impressions  circulated  in  various  works ;  there  is, 
however,  in  all  of^  them,  a  very  glaring  want  of  taste  or  judgment,  arising 
probably  from  a  false  notion  of  the  pamter,  which  is  the  appearance  of 
nandsome  houses  in  the  back-eround.  There  is  one  of  the  best  sketches  of 
an  Indian  treaty  painted  upon  the  sign  of  an  inn  in  Beach  Street,  near  the  old 
treaty  ground,  which  I  have  seen. 

It  is  no  wonder  the  Indians  remembered  Penn  so  long,  and  so  affection- 
ately, for  it  was  not  uncommon  for  him  to  perform  the  engagements  of  others, 
who  purposely  set  out  upon  wron^ng  them.  In  a  speech  which  a  chief  of 
the  Six  Nations  made  at  a  conference,  at  Lancaster,  in  June,  1744,  he  gives 
the  following  narrative  of  one  ofPenrCa  generous  acts  in  these  words: — 

**'  When  our  brother  Onas^  a  great  while  ago,  came  to  Albany  to  buy  the 
Susquehannah  lands  of  us,  our  brother  the  governor  of  N.  York,  who,  as  we 
suppose,  had  not  a  good  understanding  wim  our  brother  Onasy  advised  us 
not  to  sell  him  any  land,  for  he  would  make  a  bad  use  of  it,  and  pretending 
to  be  our  friend,  he  advised  us,  in  order  to  prevent  Onas'sy  or  any  other  per- 
sons, imposing  on  us,  and  that  we  might  always  have  our  land  when  we 
wanted  it,  to  put  it  into  his  hands ;  and  he  told  us  he  would  keep  it  for  our 
use,  and  never  open  his  hands,  but  keep  them  close  shut,  and  not  part  with 
any  of  it,  but  at  our  request  Accordingly  we  trusted  him,  and  put  our  lands 
into  his  hands,  and  charged  him  to  keep  them  safe  for  our  use.  But  some 
time  after  he  went  to  England,  and  earned  our  land  with  him,  and  there  sold 
it  to  our  brother  Onas  for  a  lar^e  sum  of  money.  And  when  at  the  instance 
of  our  brother  Onaa  we  were  mmded  to  sell  him  some  lands,  he  told  us  we  had 
sold  the  Susquehannah  lands  already  to  the  governor  of  N.  York,  and  that 
he  had  bought  them  from  him  in  England ;  though  when  he  came  to  imder- 
Btand  how  the  governor  of  N.  Yoi^  had  deceived  us,  he  very  generously  paid 
us  for  our  lands  over  again.*^ 

There  were  several  chiefs  very  noted  about  this  period,  on  account  of 
their  connection  with  the  Moravian  Brethren.    Among  the  most  noted  was 

GLIKHIKAN,ir  or  OHkMckatij**  **an  eminent  captain  and  warrior,  counsel- 
lor and  speaker  of  the  Delaware  chief  [Pakanke]  in  Kaskaskunk."  It  is  said 
that  he  had  disputed  with  the  French  Catholic  priests  in  Canada,  and  con- 

*  Hij  own  letter,  dated  the  year  following,  giving  an  account  of  the  coantiy,  its  products, 
inhahitants,  Slc.  Slc.  dated  16  August,  1683,  and  pnnted  in  Blome^s  America,  %. 

t  Holmes's  Annals,  i.  405.  Tlw  old  elm  was  blown  down  by  a  tempest  in  1810,  and  was 
Iben  283  years  old.  lb.  Pieces  of  its  stump  are  preserved  in  the  cabinets  of  the  curious,  along 
with  fragmenU  of  the  Plymouth  Rock,  Slc, 

\  I  was  lately  informed  by  Mr.  Duponceau  of  Philadelphia,  that  some  importaat  errors  existed 
h  the  printed  accounts  of  Ptnrit  TVeo^,  and  he  showed  me  some  manuscripts  concerning  it 
which  ne  had  lately  discovered,  and  was  preparing  to  have  them  printed  in  the  Hist  Colls,  of 
Peansvlvania. 

^  Cfest  le  seul  traits  entre  cas  penples  et  les  Chretiens  qui  n'ait  point  ^i  jor^  et  qui  o'ai 
fout  kAk  rompu.    OBiwrtSj  vol.  uv.  415,  ed.  of  1786,  in  91  vols.  ISmo. 

I  An  Enquiry  into  the  Cfauses,  4tc  of  the  Alienation  of  the  Shawauese  and  DelawaiM,  6L 

I  Lotkid,  ••  HtckewUtr. 
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(bunded  tiiem,  and  now  (1769)  made  his  appearance  amonf  the  Uailed 
Brethren  for  the  purpose  of  achierinff  a  like  victory;  but  as  uie  Brethrei^n  ' 
•ecount  has  it,  his  iieart  fiiiled  him,  and  he  became  a  convict  to  their  doctrines 
Id  1770,  he  quitted  Kaskaskunk,  to  live  with  the  Brethren,  greatly  agaiiMst  the 
minds  of  his  friends  and  his  chie£  Xhis  occasioned  great  trouble,  and  some 
endeavored  to  take  his  life.  Pakank^a  soeech  to  him  upon  the  occasion  will 
be  seen  when  we  come  to  the  account  or  that  chie£  At  the  time  of  his  bap- 
tism, Glikhikan  received  the  name  of  baae. 

The  period  of  the  revolutionary  war  was  a  distressing  time  for  the  Brethreii 
and  those  Indians  who  had  adhered  to  their  cause.    War  parties  from  the 
hostile  tribes  were  continually  passing  and  repassing  their  settlements,  and 
•ften  in  the  most  suspicious  manner.    It  was  to  the  limous  chief  Glikkikam 
that  they  owed  their  jpreservation  on  more  than  one  occasion.    The  IndiaDe 
about  the  lakes  sent  deputi'^s  to  draw  the  Delawares  into  the  wrar  against  the 
Americans,  but  they  ^ere  not  received  by  them.    Shortly  after,  in  the  year 
1777,  200  Huron  warriors,  vrith  Half-king  at  their  head,  approached  the  Mo- 
raviuu  settlement  of  Lichtenau,  in  their  way  to  attack  the  settlements  upon 
the  frontiers,  and  caused  great  consternation  among  the  Brethren ;  but  resolv- 
iog  to  show  no  signs  of  rear,  victuals  were  prepared  for  them,  and  sent  out 
by  some  of  the  Christian  Indians  to  meet  them.    The  reception  of  those  sent 
out  was  far  more  promising  than  was  anticipated,  and  soon  after  was  ^  sent 
a  solenm  embassy  to  the  Mcdf-king  and  other  chiefs  of  the  Hurons.**     GlikkU 
kan  was  at  the  liead  of  this  embassy,  and  the  following  b  bis  speech  to 
Half-king: — "tJncle!     We,  your  cousins,  the   congregation   of  believing 
Indians  at  Lichtenau  and  Gnadenhuetten,  rejoice  at  this  opportunity  to  see 
and  speak  with  you.    We  cleanse  your  eyes  from  all  the  diN^  and  whatever 
the  wind  may  have  carried  into  them,  tliat  you  may  see  your  cousin  with 
clear  eyes  and  a  serene  countenance.    We  cleanse  your  ears  and  hearts  from 
all  evil  reports  which  an  evil  wind  may  have  conveyed  into  your  ears  and         fl 
even  into  your  hearts  on  the  journey,  that  our  words  may  find  entrance  into 
your  ears  and  a  place  in  your  hearts.    [Hen  a  strint^  of  teampum  tvoB  pm- 
mnted  hy  Glikhikaxu]     Uncle !  hear  the  words  of  the  believing  Indians,  your 
cousins,  at  Lichtenau  and  Gnadenhuetten.    We  would  have  you  know,  thai 
we  have  received  and  believed  in  the  word  of  God  for  30  years  and  upwards^ 
and  meet  daily  to  hear  it,  morning  and  evening.    You  must  also  know,  that 
we  have  our  teachers  dwelling  amongst  us,  who  instruct  us  and  oiu-  children. 
By  this  word  of  Grod,  preached  to  us  by  our  teachers,  we  are  taught  to  keep 
peace  with  all  men,  and  to  consider  them  as  friends ;  for  thu»  God  haa  com- 
manded us,  and  therefore  we  are  lovers  of  peace.    These  our  treacbers  axe 
not  only  our  friends,  but  we  consider  and  love  them  as  our  own  flesh  and 
blood.    Now  as  we  are  your  cousin,  we  most  earnestly  beg  of  you,  uncloi 
that  you  also  would  consider  them  as  your  own  body,  and  as  your  ceusiiL 
We  and  they*  make  but  one  body,  and  therefore  cannot  be  stparated,  and 
whatever  you  do  unto  them,  you  do  unto  us,  whether  it  be  gOKxl  or  eviL" 
Then  several  fathoms  of  wampum  were  delivered.    Hay-king  received  this 
speech  with  attention,  and  said  it  had  penetratt'd  his  heart,  and  after  he  had 
consulted  with  his  captains,  he  spoke  as  follows  in  answer: — *^ Cousins!    I 
am  very  glad  and  feel  great  satisfaction  that  you  have  cK  aos  ^  my  eyes,  ears 
and  heart  from  all  evil,  conveyed  into  me  by  tiie  wind  on  this  journey.    I  am 
upon  an  expeditioti  of  an  unusual  kind;  for  I  am  a  warrior  and  am  going  lo 
war,  and  therefore  many  evil  things  and  evil  thoughts  enter  into  my  head, 
and  even  into  my  heart.    But  thanks  to  my  cousin,  my  eyes  are  now  clear, 
BO  that  I  can  behold  my  cousin  with  a  serene  countenance.    I  rejoice,  that  I 
can  hear  my  cousin  :i  with  open  ears,  and  take  their  words  to  heart."    He  than 
delivered  a  string  oi^  wampum,  and  after  repeating  the  part  of  Ghkkikan*$ 
speech  relating  to  the  missionaries,  proceeded :  **  Go  on  as  hitherto,  and  suffer  no 
<me  to  molest  you.    Obey  your  teachers,  who  speak  nothing  but  good  unto 
you,  and  instruct  you  in  the  ways  of  €tod,  and  be  not  afraid  that  any  ham 
■hall  be  done  unto  tliem.    No  creature  shall  hurt  them.    Attend  to  your 
worship,  and  never  mind  other  afiairs.    Indeed,  you  see  ns  going  la  war: 
but  you  may  remain  easy  and  quiet,  and  need  not  think  much  about  it,  &c.' 
This  was  ri^er  odd  talk  for  a  wvage  wBrrior,  and  verily  it  seema  mora  Ilka 
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thftt  of  one  of  the  European  Bretbreiiy  but  the  vmraeity  ofLoekid  will  not  be 
questioned. 

Some  time  after  this,  a  circumstance  occurred  which  threw  dikhikan  into 
much  trouble  and  danger.  A  band  of  Huron  warriors  seized  upon  the  mis- 
flimiaries  at  Salem  and  Gnadenhuetten,  and  confined  them,  and  did  much 
iDi8chie£  Michad  June,  David  Zeisberger  and  John  Ihckewdder  were  the 
Brethren  confined  at  this  time.  The  savages  next  pillaged  Schoenbrunn, 
from  whence  they  led  captive  the  missionary  Junpnan  and  wife,  and  the 
sisters  Zetsherger  and  Seiitman ;  and,  singing  the  aeath-song,  arrived  with 
them  at  Gnacfenhuetten,  where  were  tho  rest  of  the  prisoners.  This  was 
September  4, 1781.  It  appears  that  the  &mous  Captain  Pipe  was  among  these 
warriors,  from  what  followa  A  youns  Indian  woman,  who  accompanied  the 
warriors,  was  much  moved  by  the  hard  treatment  of  the  Brethren,  and  in  the 
night  ^  found  means  to  get  Capt.  Pipf^s  best  horse,  and  rode  off  full  speed  to 
Pittsburg  where  she  gave  an  account  of  the  situation  of  the  missionaries 
and  theur  congre^tions.**  This  woman  was  related  to  Qlikhikem ;  on  him, 
therefore,  they  determined  to  vent  their  wrath.  A  party  of  warriors  seized 
him  at  Salem,  and  brought  him  bound  to  Gnadenhuetten,  singing  the  death- 
song.  When  he  was  brought  into  the  presence  of  the  warriors,  great  commo* 
tion  followed,  and  many  were  clamorous  that  he  should  be  at  once  cut  to 

Eieces ;  especially  the  Delawares,  who  could  not  ibrffet  his  having  renounced 
is  nation  and  manner  of  living ;  here,  however.  Half-king  interfered,  and 
prevented  his  being  killed.  They  now  held  an  inquisitorial  examination 
upon  him,  which  terminated  in  a  proof  of  his  innocence,  and,  after  giving 
Tent  to  their  spleen  in  loading  him  vnth  the  worst  of  epithets  and  much  op- 
probrious language,  set  him  at  liberty. 

The  nusslonaries  and  their  congregations  were  soon  at  liberty,  but  were 
obliged  to  emigrate,  as  they  coula  have  no  rest  upon  the  Muskingum  any 
longer ;  war  parties  continually  hovering  about  them,  robbing  and  troubling 
them  in  various  ways.  They  went  through  the  wilderness  125  miles,  and 
settled  at  Sandusky,  leaving  their  beautifm  cornfields  just  ready  to  harvest 
Their  losses  and  privations  were  immense.  Above  200  catde  and  400  hogs, 
much  com  in  store,  beside  *)00  acres  just  ripening,  were  among  the  spoils. 
^  A  troop  of  savages  conmianded  by  English  officers  escorted  them,  enclos- 
ing them  at  the  distance  of  some  miles  on  all  sides."  They  arrived  at  their 
place  of  destinatioi^  October  11,  and  here  were  left  by  Half-king  and  his 
warriors  without  hnf  instructions  or  orders. 

Man^  believing  Indians  had  returned  to  Gnadenhuetten  and  the  adjacent 
places  m  1782.  Here,  on  8th  March  of  this  year,  happened  the  most  dreadftil 
massacre,  and  GlikMkan  was  amonff  the  victims.  Ninety-six  persons  were 
scalped  and  then  cut  to  pieces.  Besides  women,  there  were  34  children 
murdered  in  cold  blood.*    This  was  done  by  white  men ! 

Of  this  horrid  and  diabolical  murder  it  behoves  us  to  give  the  facts  mor« 
in  detaiL  The  month  of  February  of  the  year  1782,  haiong  been  very  fitvor- 
able  to  war  parties,  it  was  improved  by  some  Sandusky  warriors,  and  some 
murders  were  conunitted  in  an  unlooked  for  moment  upon  the  ft-ontiers  of  the 
whites.  The  family  of  a  WiUiam  Wallactj  consisting  of  his  wife  and  iise  or 
six  children,  were  killed,  and  one  John  Carpenkr\  was  taken  prisoner.  These 
early  movements  of  the  Indians  led  the  whites  to  conclude  that  they  were 
either  done  by  the  McH^vians  at  Muskingum,  or  that  the  warriors  that  com* 
mitted  the  murders  were  quartered  among  them4  Therefore,  without  further 
inibrmation,  a  band  of  about  80  or  90  men  suddenlv  collected  upon  the  fron- 
tier of  Pennsylvania,  and  each  man  having  provided  himself  with  his  own 
arms,  ammunition  and  provisions,  mostly  mounted  upon  horses,  set  out  under 
one  Colonel  Damd  fVUliamaon  for  the  devoted  congregation  at  Gnadenhuetten. 
They  rendezvoused  and  encamped  the  first  night  on  the  Mingo  Bottom,  on 
the  west  side  of  the  Ohio  River.§ 

*  I  bav«  been  particular  in  noticing  this  aflfUr,  ai  it  if  not  fooad  ia  meh  ezteaaiTely  eirw 
lated  works  as  tbe  American  AfmaU, 
t  He  afterwards  made  his  escape  at  great  peril. 
I  2W(/rM^#  Notes  on  tbe  Indiaa  Wan,  Ste,  240.  f  Ibid 
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Colonel  (Tt&Mm,  at  Pittsburgh,  imderBtanding  the  object  of  th 
crew  who  had  gone  forth  under  ffiUiammntf  despatched  messengers  to  aWra 
the  Christian  uidians,  but  they  arrived  too  late.  However,  Uiey  received 
timely  notice  from  another  quarter,  but  their  trusting  to  their  innocence  to 
protect  them,  did  in  this  case  prove  a  fatal  error :  a  white  man,  who  had 
narrowly  escaped  from  the  hands  of  sonoe  warriors,  warned  them  with  great 
earnestness  to  fly  for  their  lives.  These  warnors,  who  had  *^  murdered  and 
impaled  a  woman  and  a  child,  not  fiu*  frt>m  the  Ohio,  anived  soon  after  at 
Gnadenhuetten,"  where  they  expressed  their  well-grounded  fears  to  the  Chris- 
tians, that  a  parQr  of  white  people,  who  were  pursuing  them,  would  surely 
Idll  them  alL*  All  these  warning  were  not  enough  to  shake  their  fidth  in 
theprotecting  arm  of  their  own  mnocence. 

llie  second  day's  march  of  the  band  of  murderers,  brought  them  within 
one  mile  of  the  noiddle  Moravian  town,  where  they  again  encamped  for  the 
oighL  This  was  on  the  6th  day  of  March.  The  next  morning  the  party 
was  divided  into  three  equal  divisions,  ^  one  of  which  was  to  cross  the  river 
about  a  mile  above  the  town ;  their  videttes  having  reported  that  there  were 
Indians  on  both  sides  of  the  river.  The  other  party  was  divided  into  three 
divisions,  one  of  which  was  to  take  a  circuit  in  the  woods,  and  reach  the  river 
a  little  distance  below  the  town,  on  the  west  side.  Another  division  was  to 
fidl  into  the  middle  of  the  town,  and  the  third  upon  its  upper  end.  When 
the  party  designed  to  make  the  attack  on  the  west  side,  had  reached  the  river, 
they  found  no  boats  to  take  them  over ;  but  something  like  a  canoe  was  seen 
on  the  opposite  bank.  The  river  was  high,  with  some  floating  ice.  A  young 
man  of  the  name  of  Sloughier  swam  the  river,  and  brought  over,  not  a  canoe,  but 
a  trough  designed  for  holding  su^  water.  This  trough  could  carry  but  two 
men  at  a  time.  In  order  to  expedite  their  passage,  a  number  of  men  stripped 
oflT  their  clothes,  put  them  into  the  trouffh,  together  with  their  guns,  and 
swam  by  its  sides,  holding  its  edges  with  their  hands.  When  about  16  had 
crossed  the  river, the  two  centiueis, who  had  been  posted  in  advance,"!  ^met 
young  Sdubosch  in  the  woods,  fired  at  and  wounded  him  so  much  that  he 
could  not  escape.  He  then,  according  to  the  account  of  tlie  murderere 
themselves,  begged  for  his  life,  representing  that  he  was  Sckdtosch,  the  sou  of 
a  white  Christian  man :  But  they  paid  no  attention  to  his  entreaties,  and  cut 
him  in  pieces  with  their  hatchets."  **  One  of  them  broke  one  of  Kis  arms  by 
a  shoL  A  shot  from  the  other  centinel  killed  him.  Thes^Acroet  I  then  scalped 
and  tomahawked  him. 

^  By  this  time,  about  16  men  had  got  over  the  river,  and  supposing  the  firing 
of  the  guns,  which  killed  Shaboskf  would  lead  to  an  instant  discovery,  they 
sent  word  to  the  party  designed  to  attack  the  town  on  the  east  side  of  thie 
river,  to  move  on  instantly,  which  they  did. 

**  In  the  mean  time,  the  small  party  which  had  crossed  the  river,  marched 
with  all  speed,  to  the  main  town  on  the  west  side  of  the  river.  Here  they  found 
a  large  company  of  Indians  gathering  the  com,  which  they  had  left  in 
their  fields  the  preceding  fall,  when  mev  removed  to  Sandusky.  On  the 
arrival  of  the  men  at  the  town,  they  professed  peace  and  good  will  to  the 
Moravians,  and  informed  them  that  they  had  come  to  take  them  to  fort  Pitt, 
fi>r  their  safety.  The  Indians  surrendered,  delivered  up  their  arms,  and  ap- 
peared highly  delighted  with  the  prospect  of  their  removal,  and  began  with 
all  speed  to  prepare  food  for  the  wmte  men,  and  for  themselves  on  their 
journey. 

**  A  party  of  white  men  and  Indians  was  immediately  despatched  to  Salem, 
a  short  di^nce  from  Gnadenhuetten,  where  the  Indians  were  gathering  in 
their  com,  to  bring  them  in  to  Gnadenhuetten.  The  party  soon  arrived  with 
the  whole  number  of  the  Indians  from  SaleoL  In  the  mean  time  the  Indians  at 
Gnadenhuetten  were  confined  in  two  houses  some  distance  apart,  and  placed 

*  Lo$kieL  Hist.  Moravians,  iii.  176. 

t  I  am  following  Doddridge't  Narrative,  but  the  next  quotation  it  from  Lofkidf  iii.  177, 
Bod  then  continues  Doddrid^  without  any  omission. 

X  My  author  does  not  italicise  this  word,  but  he  doubtless  would,  if  be  were  to  gire  us  a 
■•w  edition  of  his  book,  if  lie  did  not  add  at  leaal  a  half  a  dosen  eacdamartoM  to  iu 
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under  guards;  and  when  diose  fit>m  Salem  arrived,  they  were  divided,  and 
placed  in  the  same  houses,  with  their  lurethren  of  Gnadenhuetten. 

^The  prisoners  being  ^us  secured,  a  council  of  war  was  held  to  decide 
en  their  rate.  The  officers,  unwilling  to  take  on  themselves  the  whole  re- 
sponsibility of  the  aw&l  decision,  agreed  to  refer  the  question  to  die  whole 
number  of  the  men.  The  men  were  accordingly  drawn  up  in  a  line.  The 
oonmoandant  of  the  party.  Colonel  Damd  WiUummmj  then  put  the  question 
to  them  in  form,  *  whether  the  Moravian  Indians  should  be  taken  prisoners  to 
Pittsburgh,  or  put  to  death?'  requesting  all  who  were  in  fiivor  of  saving  their 
lives  to  step  out  of  the  line,  and  form  a  second  rank.  On  this,  16,  some  say 
18,  stepped  out  of  the  rank,  and  formed  themselves  into  a  second  line ;  but 
alas !  mis  line  of  mercy  was  far  too  short  for  that  of  vengeance."  Thus  was 
the  &te  of  the  Moravian  Indians  decided  on,  and  they  were  ordered  to  pre- 
pare for  death. 

^Trom  the  time  they  were  placed  in  the  guard-houses,  the  prisoners  fore- 
saw their  &te,  and  begun  their  devotions  of  singing  hymns,  praying  and  ex- 
horting each  other  to  place  a  firm  reliance  in  the  mercy  of  the  Savior  of 
men."  **The  particulars  of  this  dreadfiil  catastrophe  are  too  horrid  to 
relate.  Suffice  it  to  say,  that  in  a  few  minutes  these  two  slaughter-houses, 
as  they  were  then  called,  exhibited  in  their  ghastly  interior,  ue  mangled, 
bleeding  remains,  of  those  poor  unfortunate  people,  of  all  ages  and  sexes ; 
fix>m  the  aged  gr^^eaded,  down  to  the  helpless  infant  at  its  mother's  breast : 
iishonbred  b^  thflHttal  wounds x>f  the  tomahai^  mallet,  war-club,  spear  ana 
scalping-kniie ! "  Thus  was  the  8th  day  of  March  spent  at  Gnadenhuetten, 
in  the  year  1782! 

Only  two,  who  were  young  persons,  escaped  this  dreadful  day's  slaughter. 
One  of  whom  had  been  knocKed  down  and  scalped,  and  by  counterfeiting 
nimself  dead,  while  the  murderers  had  left  the  place,  was  enabled  to  save 
his  life.  The  other  crept  unobserved  into  a  cellar,  and  in  the  night  escaped 
to  the  woods. 

Whether  any  of  the  murderers  were  called  to  an  account  for  what  they  did 
I  do  not  learn,  though  the^  probably  were  not,  owing  to  the  state  of  anarchy 
o^Msioned  by  the  revolutionary  war. 

PAKANKE  was  a  powerflil  Delaware  chief,  whose  residence,  in  1770,  was 
at  a  place  called  Kaskaskunk,  about  40  miles  north  of  Pittsburgh.  He  is 
brought  to  our  notice  by  the  agency  of  the  missionary  iMskid,  from  whom 
it  appears  that  he  was  very  friencDy  to  the  Brethren  at  first,  and  invited  them  into 
his  country,  but  when  GUkhikany  his  chief  captain  and  speaker,  forsook  him, 
and  went  to  live  with  them,  he  was  so  disconcerted,  that  he  turned  against 
them,  and  for  a  time  caused  them  much  difficulty.  Meeting  with  GHk- 
kOum  afterward  in  public,  he  spoke  to  him  in  an  angry  tone  as  follows : 
**  And  even  you  have  gone  over  from  this  council  to  them.  I  suppose  you 
mean  to  get  a  white  skin !  But  I  tell  you,  not  even  one  of  your  feet  will  turn 
white,  much  less  your  body.  Was  you  not  a  brave  and  honored  man,  sitting 
next  to  me  in  council,  when  we  spread  the  blanket  and  considered  the  belts 
of  wampum  lying  before  us?  Now  you  pretend  to  despise  all  this,  and 
think  to  have  found  somethinff  better.  Some  time  or  other  vou  will  find 
yourself  deceived."  To  which  OHkhikan  made  but  a  short  and  meek  reply. 
Some  epidemic  disease  carried  off  many  of  the  Indians  about  thb  time,  and 
they  attribute  its  cause  to  their  obstinacy  in  not  receiving  the  gospeL  Pch 
kanke  was  among  the  number  at  last  who  accepted  it  as  a  remedy.  He  ap- 
pears not  to  have  been  so  credulous  as  many  of  his  neighbors ;  for  when  the 
acknowledgment  of  Christianity  was  concluded  upon  by  many,  he  remained 
incredulous ;  and  when  a  belt  of  wampum  was  sent  him,  accompanied  with 
a  message,  declaring  that  ^  whosoever  reflised  to  accept  it  would  be  considered 
a  murderer  of  his  countiymen,"  he  affected  not  to  understand  its  import,  and 
doubUees  would  not  have  acknowledged  it,  but  for  the  impending  danger 
which  he  saw  threatening  hinL  When  he  went  to  hear  the  Brethren  preach, 
he  declared  his  conviction,  and  recommended  his  children  to  receive  the 
gospel    A  son  of  his  was  l^ptized  in  177^ 

NETAWATWEES  was  head  chief  of  the  Delawares,  and  if  we  are  to 
44* 
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judge  of  him  fiom  our  ocmaHj  reeordi^  ho  will  appear  to  the  best  adviinH§a 
"He  used  to  kj  all  affiiin  of  ftate  before  hie  counseUon  for  their  cooaidara. 
liop»  without  telling  them  hia  own  aentimeutB.    When  they  save  him  their 

2>inioD,  be  either  ^>proTed  of  it,  or  atated  hia  objectioDa  and  amendment:^ 
ways  alleging  the  reaaona  of  hia  diaapprobation.''  Before  the  revolution,  it  wak 
•aid  that  he  had  amamn^y  increaaed  &e  reputation  of  the  Delawarea ;  and  1m 
qwredno  paina  toeoociliateall  hia  neixhborB,and  reconcile  them  one  to  anocb- 
ar.  Hia  reaidenoe,  in  1773,  waa  at  G^elemukpechuenk.  The  Moravian  mi» 
aionarieaaent  meaaengera  to  him,  with  information  of  the  arrival  of  another  mia- 
■ioDanr,  in  July  of  this  jear,  requesting  a  renewal  of  friendahip  and  a  confinna- 
tion  or  hit  former  promiae  of  protection.  When  this  waa  laid  before  him  and  hie 
•ouncil,  they  were  not  much  pleased  with  the  information,  and  the  old  chief 
JWtouMrfiMet,  aaid,  *^  Thtjf  have  ttcteken  enough  ainadjf,Jbr  a  new  one  can  teaek 
moihmg  InU  the  same  dodrineJ*  He  waa,  however,  prevailed  upon  to  give  htk 
•onsent  to  their  requeat,  and  aAerwarda  became  a  convert  to  their  religion. 
After  he  had  aet  out  in  this  courae,  he  aent  the  following  speech  to  he  old 
friend  Pakemkt :  ^  You  and  I  are  hoik  oH  and  know  not  how  kmg  we  skaU  Jtaa. 
Therefore  Ui  u$  do  a  good  workj  hrfore  we  depart^  and  leave  a  uotunony  to  oat 
dtUdren  mndpoeterii^  that  we  hme  reetiioed  the  word  of  God,  Ld  this  be  om 
iad  wiU  and  kslamenL^  Pakanke  conaented,  and  vnis  at  great  pains  to  aend 
Bolemn  embasaies  to  efl  aucb  tribes  as  he  thought  proper  to  communicata 
hia  detennination.    jieimoatwees  died  aft  Pittaburah  neai^be  close  of  1776. 

Mtawatwees  had  been  a  signer  to  the  treaty  oi  CimtB^fk  in  the  year  1716, 
beintf  then  young,  probably  about  25  years  of  age.  The  Turtle  tribe  was 
the  mat  among  the  Delawares,  and  of  this  he  became,  by  their  usages,  chieC 
To  him  was  committed  all  the  tolrans  of  contracts  ySiich  aa  belts  of  warn 
|Him,  writings  obligatory,  with  the  sign  manual  of  mUiam  Penny  and  othert 
nooe,  down  to  the  time  himself^  with  hia  tribe,  was  forced  to  leave  theii 
lands  and  retire  into  Ohio. 

After  having  been  seated  upon  the  Ohio,  at  a  place  convenient  for  oods- 
municatioo  with  the  Wvandots  and  other  warlike  nations  oi  the  weet,  he 
■aade  known  to  them  the  wrongs  which  he  and  his  people  had  suffered. 
By  advice  of  the  Wyandot  chiera,  he  settled  foially  upou  Cayahaga  Rivei^ 
leaving  open  the  Rivera  Muskingum  and  Big  Beaver  for  anv  of  h^  nation 
that  were  there  already^  and  should  aftem^urda  come  to  aettle  there.  And  this 
waa  the  occaaion  of  King  Beacei'e  building  a  town  and  aettling  the  Turki^ 
tribe  at  the  mouth  of  Nemoachilli  Creek,  since  called  Tuacarawas.  Of  this 
distinguiahed  chief  we  shall  speak  more  at  hum  in  another  place. 

WlMn  Golonela  Bo%»quH  and  Braditreetf  in  1763;  were  penetrating  into  the 
Indian  coontiy,  ATelawatweeSj  not  vrithout  reason,  became  alarmed  for  his 
aafety,  and  couki  not  be  prevailed  upon  to  attend  the  treatv  with  Colone] 
Bouquety  aiier  the  battle  of  Buahy  num,  notwithstanding  me  other  chiefa 
did.  His  residence  being  in  range  of  the  march  of  Bouqu/^s  army,  he  too 
late  attempted  to  eacape  down  the  Muakingum  in  a  canoe ;  but  being  inter- 
cepted by  aone  of  Bouqa/tPs  Indian  spies,  was  brought  before  the  colonel, 
who,  because  be  did  not  appear  at  the  trealy,  publicly  depoaed  him,  and  put 
another  at  the  head  of  hia  tribe.  Upon  the  conchiaion  of  a  peace,  hovrever, 
the  first  act  of  iii^x>rtance  performed  by  the  Delaware  nation  was  to  rein- 
state NdantJtweeo.  He  continued  in  the  undisturbed  possession  of  the  office 
until  his  death,  which  happened  in  the  second  year  of  the  revolution,  1776^ 
at  Pittsburi^  when  he  had  attained  the  age  of  near  99  years.* 

The  mlaaioaaries,  especially,  folt  hia  loss  vrith  great  aeverity,  for  his  coun- 
cil waa  of  the  greatest  henefit  to  them  on  all  trying  occasion& 

WHITE-EYES,  or,  as  some  write,  ffkUe-e^  vras  *<  the  first  captain  anooag 
the  Delawarea.**  There  waa  always  great  opposition  among  the  Indians 
acainsi  missionariea  settling  in  their  countiy ;  who,  in  the  lim^uage  of  ona 
of  the  Moravians,  **^  were  a  alone  of  oftnce  to  many  of  the  chiefo  and  to  a 
great  part  of  the  council  at  Gekdemukpechuefik,  and  it  was  several  timas 
proposed  lo  expel  them  by  force."    But  <«thi8  man  [Captam  fHtUo-eyes]  kepi 

•  Jrir(hi>Wdbr^#  BtographicB,  &«.,  ia  FkOot.  Tront. 
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the  chieft  and  codbc3  in  awe,  and  would  not  mafBn  them  to  iii|ure  the  nlih 
sionaries,  being  In  hia  own  heart  conyiuced  of  the  truths  of  the  geepdL 
This  was  evident  in  all  his  speeches,  held  before  the  chie&  and  council  ia 
behalf  of  the  Indian  congregation  and  their  teachers."  * 

Upon  the  deatli  of  MtawaUoeeSy  in  1776,  Owtain  fflttte-^ts  became  chief 
sachem,  to  which  place  his  former  situation  oi  first  couuseUor  to  that  chief 
rendered  him  highly  qualified.  But  as  he  was  not  chief  by  regular  descei^ 
he  only  accepted  the  office  until  a  younff  chief  should  be  of  age,  who,  it 
seems,  was  heir  apparent  It  is  said  he  had  long  looked  forward  with  anxiety 
to  the  time  when  his  countrymen  should  become  Christians,  and  e^joy  th« 
benefits  of  civilization ;  *^but  he  did  not  live  to  see  that  time,  for  while  ac- 
companying Gen.  MatAinMi  with  his  army,  to  Muskingum,  in  1778,  or  '9»  lui 
took  the  small-pox  and  died."! 

'Die  old  chief  JVetatoatwees  used  every  art  to  thwart  the  endeavors  of  WkiU^ 
eyes,  and,  as  tbev  were  rather  in  a  strain  bordering  upon  persecution,  were 
only  sure  to  make  the  latter  more  strenuous.  He  therefore  declared  **  that 
no  prosperity  would  attend  the  Indian  affiura,  unless  they  received  and 
believed  the  saving  gospel,"  &c  ffkU^-e^  was  forced  about  this  time  lo 
separate  himself  from  the  other  chiefs.  "This  occasioned  great  and  mpk^nl 
surprise,  and  his  presence  being  considered  both  by  the  chiefs  and  thcn'eqi)!* 
as  indispensably  necessary,  a  negotiation  commenced,  and  some  Indian  breth* 
ren  were  appointed  arbitrators.  The  event  was  beyond  expectation  succese* 
fui,  for  chier  Mtaioattoees  not  only  acknowledged  the  iniustice  done  to  Cap' 
tain  WhiU-eyt^  but  changed  his  mind  with  respect  to  the  believing  Indiani 
and  their  teachers,  and  remained  their  constant  friend  to  his  death." :( 

At  the  breaking  out  of  the  revolutionary  war,  the  American  conpe« 
endeavored  to  treat  with  the  chiefs  of  the  Six  Nations,  and  accordmghr 
invited  the  Delawares  to  send  deputies.  WkUe-eyei  attended  on  the  part  of 
the  Brethren,  and  his  conduct  befbre  the  commissioners  was  highly  approved 
by  the  missionaries. 

Towards  the  close  of  the  year  1776,  the  Hurons  sent  a  message  to  ths 
Delawares,  ''that  they  must  keep  their  shoes  in  readiness  to  join  the  warriors.'* 
ATeUawatwees  being  their  heaa  chie^  to  him,  consequently,  was  the  talk 
delivered.  He  would  not  accept  the  message,  but  sent  belts  to  the  Huron% 
with  an  admonition  for  their  rash  resolution,  and  remindingthem  of  the 
misery  the^  had  already  brought  upon  themselves.  Captain  nkUe-qfea  wai 
a  bearer  of  the  belts,  who  in  bis  turn  was  as  unsuccessful  as  the  Huron  aiD> 
bassadors ;  for  when  they  were  delivered  to  the  cbiefe  in  Fort  Detroit,  in 
presence  of  the  English  governor,  he  cut  them  in  pieces,  and  threw  them  at 
the  feet  of  the  bearers,  onlering  them,  at  the  same  time,  to  depart  in  half  an 
hour.  He  accused  MidU-^fe$  of  a  connection  with  the  Americans,  and  told 
him  bis  head  was  in  dancer. 

It  is  not  strange  that  IVhiU-emM  was  treated  in  this  manner,  if  he  took  the 
stand  at  the  commencement  or  the  war,  which  we  suppose  from  the  follow- 
ing circumstance  that  he  did :  The  Iroquois,  being  chiefly  in  the  Enfflish 
interest,  and  considering  the  Delawares  bound  to  operate  with  them,  ordered 
them  to  be  in  readiness,  as  has  been  just  related.  Upon  this  occasion,  ffkU^ 
we»  said  ^  he  should  do  as  he  pleased ;  that  he  wore  no  petticoats,  as  thej 
falsely  pretended ;  he  was  no  wonMui,  but  a  man,  and  they  should  find  him  to 
act  as  such."  § 

We  hear  nothing  more  of  hnportance  of  this  chief  until  1780,  which  was 
tiie  year  of  his  death.    He  died  at  Pittsburgh,  in  Pennsylvania,  of  the  small* 

Eox.    Many  others  cBed  about  this  time,  among  whom  was  a  man  who  must 
ave  been  very  old,  perhaps  near  130^  as  he  could  well  remember  when  ths 
fhvt  house  was  built  in  Philadelphia,  m  1662,  being  then  a  boy. 

Although  WhiU-tyes  was  so  nriendly  to  the  Brethren,  yet  he  never  fiiQy 
joined  them,  stathig  his  politieal  station  as  a  reasoik 
The  Dekiware  nation  perpetuated  his  name;  a  chief  ngned  a  treaty  hi 
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1814,  at  GreenTiQe,  in  Ohio,  bearing  it*  WlaU-tif^  town  is  freqaend?  men- 
tSoned  in  history.  It  was  the  place  of  his  reaidenoe,  which  was  near  the  falls 
of  the  Mtiskingum. 

PAXNOUS  was  head  chief  of  the  Shawanese  in  1754  At  this  time,  the 
Christian  Indians  of  the  Moravian  settlement,  Gnadenhuetten,  were  oppress- 
ed by  a  tribute  to  the  Hurons.  This  year,  Paxnoui  and  Gideon  Tadaukund^ 
who  had  become  dissenters,  came  to  them,  and  delivered  the  following 
■oessage :  **•  The  great  head,  that  is,  the  council  of  the  Iroquois  in  Onondago, 
speak  the  truth  and  lie  not :  they  reioice  that  some  of  the  believing  Indiuis 
have  moved  to  Wajomick,  [near  Wilksburg  and  the  Susquehannah,!  but  now 
hey  lift  up  the  remaining  Mahikans  and  E^lawares,  and  set  them  also  down 
in  Wajomick ;  for  there  a  fire  is  kindled  for  them,  and  there  they  may  plant 
and  think  of  God.  But  if  they  will  not  hear,  the  great  head,  or  council, 
will  come  and  clean  their  ears  with  a  red-hot  iron ; "  that  is,  set  their  houses 
on  fire,  and  send  bullets  through  their  heads.  The  next  year,  Paxnoua  and 
13  others  came  again,  and  in  we  name  of  the  Hurons  demanded  an  answer 
to  the  summons  he  had  delivered  last  year.  His  wife  attended  him,  and  for 
whom  he  had  great  affection,  having  then  lived  with  her  38  years.  She, 
beinggl^uched  by  the  preaching  of  the  Brethren,  was  no  doubt  the  cause  of 
•oftemne  the  heart  of  Paxnouij  and  causing  him  thenceforth  to  do  much  for 
them.  This  answer  was  returned  to  him  to  bear  to  the  Hurons:  ^'Tbe 
Brethren  will  confer  with  the  Iroquois  themselves,  concerning  the  intended 
removal  of  the  Indians  fiom  Gnadenhuetten  to  Wajomick.**  Paxnous,  ^  being 
only  an  ambassador  in  this  business,  was  satisfyed,  and  even  formed  a  closer 
acquaintance  with  the  Brethren."  This  is  sufficient  to  explain  Paxnous*  par- 
tiality for  the  Brethren.  Before  they  departed,  his  wife  was  baptized,  and 
all  present,  among  whom  was  her  husband,  were  much  afiected.  She 
declared,  as  she  returned  home,  <<  that  she  felt  as  happy  as  a  child  new  bom." 
Paxnous  also  had  two  sons,  who  did  much  for  the  Brethren. 

TADEUSKUND,  a  noted  chief  among  the  Delawares,  may  be  considered 
next  in  importance  to  those  above  named.  He  was  known  among  the 
English,  previous  to  1750,  by  Uie  name  Honest-John,  About  this  time,  he 
was  received  into  the  Moravian  community,  and  after  some  delay,  ^  owing 
lo  his  wavering  disposition,"  was  baptized,  and  received  into  fellowship.  His 
baptismal  name  was  Gideon,  He  adhered  to  the  missionaries  just  as  long  as 
his  condition  appeared  to  be  better,  but  when  any  thing  more  favorable  oner- 
ed^e  stood  ready  to  embaric  in  it 

The  Christian  Indians  at  Gnadenhuetten  were  desirous  of  removing  to 
Wajomick,  which  ofilered  more  advantages  than  that  place,  and  this  was  a 
secret  desire  of  the  wild  Indians ;  for  they,  intending  to  join  the  French  of 
Canada,  wished  to  have  them  out  of  the  way  of  their  excursions,  that  they 
might  with  more  secrecy  fall  upon  the  Elnglish  fit>ntiers.    It  was  now  1754 

Meanwhile  Tadeuakund  had  had  the  offer  of  leading  the  Delawares  in  the 
war,  and  hence  he  had  been  a  chief  promoter  of  a  removal  to  Wajomick. 
The  missionaries  saw  through  the  plot,  and  refused  to  move ;  but  quite  a 
company  of  their  followers,  to  the  number  of  about  70,  went  thither,  agree- 
ably to  the  wishes  of  Tadeu$kund  and  his  party,  and  some  went  off  to  other 
places. 

7\uieuAund  was  now  in  his  element,  marching  to  and  from  the  French  in 
warlike  style.  When  Paxnous^  as  has  been  related,  summoned  the  remain- 
faig  believers  at  Gnadenhuetten  to  remove  to  Wajomick,  Tadeuikund  accom- 
panied him.  As  the  interest  of  the  French  began  to  decline,  Tadeu$knmd 
began  to  think  about  making  a  shift  again.  Having  lived  a  considerable 
part  of  the  year  1758  not  far  from  Bethlehem,  with  about  100  of  his  follow- 
ers,  he  gave  the  Brethren  there  Intimations  that  he  wished  again  to  join 
them ;  and  even  requested  that  some  one  would  preach  on  his  side  of  the 
Lehigh.  But  the  hopes  of  his  reclaim  were  soon  after  dissipated.  And  **  he 
now  even  endeavorea  to  deetroj  the  peace  and  comfort  of^  the  Indian  con- 
cremation."  From  tlie  discouraging  nature  of  the  afi^drs  of  the  French,  ten 
Indian  nations  were  induced  to  send  deputies  to  treat  with  the  EkigUsh  at 
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Baston,  which  eventuated  in  a  treaty  of  peace.  Thdeutkwnd  pretended  that 
this  treaty  bad  been  agreed  to  on  condition  that  government  should  build  a 
town  on  the  Susquehannah  for  the  Indians,  and  cause  those  tiring  with  the 
Brethren  to  remove  to  it.  This  his  enemies  denied.  There  was  some  foun- 
dation, from  their  own  account,  for  Tadeu^buntP$  pretending  to  iiaye  received 
fbU  commission  to  conduct  ail  the  Indians  within  certain  limits,  which 
included  those  of  Bethlehem,  to  Wajomick ;  and  therefore  demanded  their 
compliance  with  his  commands.  He  was  liberal  in  his  promises,  provided 
they  would  comply ;  saying,  they  should  have  fields  cleared  and  ploughed, 
houses  built,  and  provisions  provided :  not  only  so,  but  their  teachers  should 
attend  them,  to  live  there  unmolested,  and  the  believers  entirely  by  them- 
aelves.  But,  through  the  influence  of  their  priests,  thev  would  not  comply, 
which  occasioned  some  threats  fit>m  Tadeu^tund,  and  he  immediately  set 
off  for  Philadelphia,  considerably  uritated. 

Tadeuskvnd  went  to  Philadelphia  in  consequence  of  an  intended  general 
eongress  of  the  Indians  and  English,  includinff  all  those  who  did  not  attend 
at  &8ton.  When  he  returned,  he  demanded  a  positive  answer,  and  they 
replied  that  they  would  not  remove  unless  the  governor  and  all  the  chiefs  so 
determined,  for  that  they  could  not  without  the  greatest  inconvenience.  This 
■seemed  to  satisfy  him,  and  he  left  them. 

The  great  council  or  congress  of  English  and  Indians  at  Easton  above 
referred  to,  being  of  much  importance  in  Indian  history,  as  also  illustrative 
of  other  eminent  characters  as  well  as  that  of  Tadeu^cundy  we  will  refer  its 
details  to  a  separate  chapter.  4h 

Tadeuskund  was  burnt  to  death  in  his  own  house  at  Wijomick  in  April, 
176a 

Of  an  execrable  murder  at  Gnadenhuetten  we  have  not  spoken,  as  we  have 
not  learned  the  name  of  the  leaders  in  or  instigators  of  it ;  however,  it  will 
not  be  proper  to  pass  it  over  in  detailing  the  events  of  our  history.  It  hap- 
pened in  the  time  of  the  French  and  Indian  wars,  in  1755.  Although  it  is 
generally  spoken  of  as  the  massacre  of  Gnadenhuetten,  yet  it  did  not  happen 
m  that  town,  but  in  a  small  village  on  Mahony  Creek,  about  a  half  a  mile 
firom  it  On  the  24  November,  a  band  of  Indians,  (their  numbers  unknown,) 
who  came  from  the  French,  fell  suddenly  upon  the  place,  while  the  Brethren 
were  at  supper,  and  kiUed  eleven  persons ;  namely,  seven  men,  three  women, 
and  one  child  15  months  old.  Only  two  men,  one  woman,  and  a  boy, 
escaped.  The  slaughter  would  have  been  ftr  jp'eater,  if  the  Christian  Indians 
had  not  been  away  at  that  time  upon  a  huntmg  excursion.  Had  not  a  dog 
given  the  alarm,  as  the  Indians  approached,  they  would  probably  have  taken 
all  the  whites  prisoners;  but  the  moment  the  dog  gave  the  alarm,  those 
within  the  house  sprung  to  the  doors  and  windows  to  secure  them,  which 
being  open,  the  Indians  fired  into  them,  killing  one  man  and  wounding 
several  other  persons.  The  poor  people  succeeded  in  securing  the  doors 
and  windows,  and, then  retreated  into  the  garret  of  the  house.  This,  as  they 
must  have  expected,  they  found  a  wretched  retreat !  the  roof  over  their 
heads  was  soon  in  names,  and  the  only  persons  that  escaped  were  a  man 
and  his  wife,  and  a  boy,  which  they  effected  through  the  biuning  roof!  One 
more,  a  man  who  had  been  confined  in  an  out-house  by  sickness,  escaped 
fix>m  a  window.  All  the  buildings  in  the  village,  the  cattle  and  other  animals 
in  the  bams,  were  consumed  in  me  flames  I  * 

The  leader  of  this  party,  whose  name  it  is  as  well  I  cannot  give,  soon  met 
with  a  requital  for  his  murders.  By  the  influence  of  the  Goyemor  of  Penn* 
sylvania,  and  Bfr.  George  Croghanf  the  hostile  Indians  were  prevailed  uoon 
to  meet  the  whites  in  a  council  at  Easton,  the  next  year,  viz.  175(i.  This 
Indian  captain  set  out  to  attend  the  council,  and  in  the  way,  it  seems,  he  fell 
in  company  with  TadeushuuL  With  this  chief  he  contrived,  some  how  oi 
other,  to  get  up  a  quarrel,  in  which  Tadeu^tmd  killed  him.f 

SKEIN ANuO.  though  beXonpng  to  a  later  age,  may  very  properly  be 
noticed  here.  He  was  an  Oneida  chie(  contemporary  with  tlie  musionary 
tBMmd,  to  whom  he  became  a  convert,  and  lived  many  years  of  the  latter 
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put  of  his  Nie  a  belierer  in  Obriitiaxih^  Mr.  KiMmd  died  at  Paria,  H 
Vork.  ID  1806,  and  was  buried  near  Oneiaa.  Skenando  desired  to  be  buried 
Bear  him  at  his  death,  which  -was  granted.  He  lived  to  be  110  years  oM^ 
and  was  often  visited  by  strangers  out  of  curiosity.  He  said  to  one  wIm 
visited  him  but  a  little  time  before  hie  death,  ^  I  tan  an  agtd  hemlock ;  tk$ 
Mnnds  (if  an  hundred  unnUn  have  whiattedihraugh  my  braneha ;  I  am  dead  dt 
ffte  top*    The  generaHon  to  whidi  I  belm^ged  ha$  nm  away  and  Ufl  m«." 

In  early  life,  he  was,  like  nearly  aH  of  his  race,  given  to  intoxication.  Jm 
IT?**!,  he  was  at  Albany  to  settle  some  afbirs  of  his  tribe  with  the  govem« 
ment  of  New  York.  One  night  he  became  drunk^  and  in  the  morning  found 
himself  in  the  street,  nearhjr  miked,  every  thing  of  wordi  stripped  trom  hinii 
wen  the  sign  of  his  chieihunship.  This  brought  him  to  a  sense  of  his 
4hity,  and  he  was  never  more  known  to  be  intoxicated.  He  was  a  powerful 
chiefj  and  the  Americans  did  not  fail  to  ensage  him  on  their  side  in  the  rev- 
olution. This  was  oonffenial  to  his  mind,  &r  ne  always  ursed  the  rights  of 
the  prior  occupants  of  the  soil,  and  once  opposed  the  Americans  on  the 
same  principle,  for  encroachments  upon  the  red  men.  He  rendered  hii 
adopted  Anglo  brethren  important  services. 

From  the  **  Annals  of  Tiyon  County,^  *  we  learn  that  Sbenando  died  on 
the  11  March,  1816.  He  left  an  only  son.  And  the  same  author  observes 
that  **  his  person  was  tedl,  well  made,  and  robust  His  countenance  was 
hitelligent,  and  displayed  ail  the  peculiar  dignity  of  an  Indian  chief  In  his 
youth  he  was  a  brave  and  intrepid  warrior,  ana  in  his  riper  years,  one  of 
the  noblest  counsellors  amonff  tW  North  American  tribes :"  and  that,  in  the 
revolutionary  war,  by  his  vigflance  he  preserved  the  settlement  of  German 
Flats  from  being  destroyed. 

We  will  close  the  present  chapter  with  some  of  the  land  transactions  vntii 
die  Indians  in  Penn^lvania. 

By  his  last  will.  Governor  PeiMt  devised  to  his  grandson,  WUUam  PoWf 
and  his  heirs,  10,000  acres  of  land  to  be  laid  out "  in  proper  and  beneficial 
places  in  this  province,  by  his  trustees."  ffUUam  Penn,  the  grandson,  sold 
out  this  land  to  a  gentleman,  Mr.  WUMam  Men,  a  great  land-jobber.  By  a 
tittle  management  Men  got  this  land  located,  generally,  where  he  desired. 
One  considerable  tract  included  part  of  Mininnk,  and  no  previous  arrange* 
ment  had  been  made  with  those  Indiana.  It  would  be  very  charitable  to 
suppose,  that  the  trustees  intended,  and  that  perhaps  they  did  not  doubt,  but 
tbie  same  course  would  be  pursued  in  purchasing  of  the  Indians  as  had  been 
befbre,  by  others ;  but  no  sooner  had  the  new  proprietor  got  the  lands  sur* 
veyed  to  him,  than  he  began  to  sell  it  to  those  tkat  would  go  on  at  once  and 
aetfJa  it 

Hence  vre  cleariy  see  the  road  opened  for  all  difficulties.  About  the  same 
dme  proposals  were  published  for  a  land  lottery,  and  by  the  conditions  of 
these  proposals,  not  the  least  notice  was  taken,  or  the  least  reserve  made,  of 
the  riffhts  of  the  Indians.  But  on  the  contrary,  such  persons  as  had  settled 
ttpon  lands  that  did  not  belong  to  them,  were,  in  ease  they  drew  prizes,  to 
remain  unmolested  upon  the  Uuids  of  the  Indians.  By  this  means  much  of 
the  land  in  the  Forks  of  the  Delaware,  since  Easton  and  vicinity,  as  well  as 
other  places,  became  taken  up,  by  this  kind  of  gambling,  and  the  Indians 
were  tnus  crowded  from  it  They  for  some  time  complained,  and  at  length 
began  to  threaten,  but  the  event  was  war  and  bloodshed. 

To  still  the  clamors  of  these  injured  people,  recourse  was  had  to  as  great 
abuses  as  had  ^Irea^  been  practised :  cnmea  were  sought  to  be  clouded 
by  bold  stratagem,  llie  Iroquois  were  ccmnived  with,  and  they  came  for- 
ward, confirmed  the  doinffs  of  the  land-jobbers,  and  ordered  the  Delawares 
to  leave  their  countiy.  'Hiey  were  to  choose  one  of  two  horns  of  a  wretched 
dilemma.  The  power  of  the  Iroquois  could  not  be  withstood,  backed  as  it 
was  by  the  English.  They  ordered  the  poor  Delawares  to  remove,  or  they 
would  destroy  mem,  as  in  the  life  of  Canaeatefn  will  be  found  related. 

A  sort  of  claim  was  obtained  to  some  of  we  disputed  lands,  in  a  simi- 
lar a  manner  as  Georgia  got  hers  of  some  of  the  Creek  oountty  not  mani 
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yean  ^ince.  At  one  time,  a  party  of  a  deputation  having  remained  npoo 
^e  ground  eleven  days  after  the  others  had  gone  home,  were  by  kind* 
nesses  prevailed  upon  to  sign  a  writing,  relinquiahing  all  their  riffht  to  landi 
upon  I>elaware.  These  were  Indians  of  the  Six  Nations,  and  had  dee<led 
l^ds  on  the  Susquehannah  just  beibre,  with  those  who  liad  gone  home. 
Whv  the  proprietors  did  not  mclude  the  lands  on  Delaware  in  their  first 
deed,  when  the  deputation  were  all  together,  is  a  good  deal  singular,  but 
re<]uires  no  explanation.  Yet  certain  it  is,  those  who  remained  and  gave  a 
writing  quit-claiming  lands  on  Delaware,  had  no  consideration  for  so  doing. 
This  writing  expresses  only  that  they  intended  in  the  former  deed  to  in- 
clude said  lands. 

That  the  Delawares  or  Chihohockies  [which  was  their  real  name)  were^. 
until  some  time  subsequent  to  1796,  entu^ly  independent  of  the  Iroquois,  m 
beyond  a  doubt  true,  althouffh,  fh)m  sinister  motives,  there  were  those  who 
maintained  that  they  were  always  subject  to  them.  It  is  true,  that,  when  by 
a  long  intercourse  with  the  whites  thev  had  lost  much  of  their  energy  and 
character  as  a  nation,  die  haughty  Six  Nations  found  little  difficulty  in  sedu- 
cing some  tribes  of  them  to  join  them,  and  of  forcing  others  to  obey  them.  A 
circumstance  which  clearly  proves  this,  is,  that  in  the  first  treaties  of  salee 
of  land  by  the  Six  Nations  to  the  Pennsylvanians,  they  did  not  presume  to 
convey  any  lands  to  the  east  of  the  sources  of  die  streams  that  were  trib- 
utaiy  to  the  Susquehannah ;  the  assertions  of  aome  of  the  speedHoiiakerB 
among  the  Six  Nations,  to  the  contrary,  however.* 

The  celebrated  chief  Tadeuakund,  of  whom  we  have  already  spoken  in 
detail,  save  the  following  very  pointed  account  of  the  manner  in  which  the 
whites  nad  conducted  in  gettmg  his  people's  lands  fraudulently.  It  was  at  the 
conference  in  Easton,  in  November,  1756.  Tadeu^und  was  present  as  the 
representative  of  <*four  nations,"  viz.  the  Chihohockies,  the  Wanamies,  the 
Munseys  and  Wapinffers.  Governor  Denny  requested  the  Indians  to  state 
^e  reasons  for  their  late  hostile  movements.  Tadeuskund :  ^  I  have  not  far  to 
so  for  an  instance.  This  very  ground  that  is  under  me  (striking  it  with  his 
KK>t)  was  my  land  and  inheritance,  and  it  is  taken  firom  me  by  fraud.  fThis  was 
in  the  Forlcs  of  the  Delaware.]  When  I  say  this  ground,  I  mean  all  the  land 
bring  between  Tohiccon  Creek  and  Wyoming,  on  the  River  Susquehannah* 
1  have  not  only  been  served  so  in  this  goyemment,  but  the  same  thing  has 
been  done  to  me,  as  to  several  tracts  in  New  Jersey,  over  the  river."  On 
the  goveiuoPs  aakinff  him  what  he  meant  by  fraud,  he  answered :  *^  When 
one  man  had  formerly  liberty  to  purchase  lands,  and  he  took  the  deed  from 
the  Indians  for  it,  and  then  dies:  after  his  death  his  children  forge  a  deed 
like  the  true  one,  with  the  same  Indian  names  to  it,  and  thereby  take  land* 
from  the  Indians  which  they  never  sold ;  this  is  fraud.  Also  when  one  king 
has  land  beyond  the  river,  and  another  king  has  land  on  this  side,  both 
bounded  by  rivers,  mountains  and  springs  which  cannot  be  moved ,  and  the 
proprietaries,  ffreedy  to  purchase  umds,  buy  of  one  king  what  belongs  to 
another ;  this  likewise  is/raiid." 

Then  the  governor  asked  Tadeuskund  whether  he  had  been  served  so  ? 
He  said,  *^  Yes.  I  have  been  served  so  in  this  province ;  all  the  land  extend* 
ing  from  Tohiccon,  over  the  great  mountain,  to  Wyoming,  has  been  taJcea 
from  me  by  fraud ;  for  when  I  had  agreed  to  sell  land  to  tl^  old  proprietary^ 
by  the  course  of  the  river,  the  younff  proprietaries  came  and  got  it  run  b^  a 
stntight  coursey  by  the  compass,  and  by  that  means  took  in  double  the  quanti^ 
intended  to  be  sold."  f 

The  meaning  of  Tadeuskund  will  be  fldly  explained  m  what  we  are  about 
to  lay  before  the  reader.  The  lands  above  the  Kittatmny  Mountains  wera 
not  intended  to  be  sold  by  the  Delawares,  but  the  whites  fbund  means  to  en- 
croach upon  them,  and  by  the  aid  of  the  Iroquois,  as  before  noted,  were  able 
not  only  to  maintaiu  but  to  extend  their  encroachments.  It  will  be  well  to 
bear  in  mind  that  the  lands  conveyed  to  ffUliam  Penn  in  1685,  included  the 
oountry  from  Duck  Creek,  or  Qumgqiringus  to  the  Kittatinny  Hills ;  and  to 
bear  in  mind,  also,  how  purchases  were  made,  so  as  to  admit  of  contention ; 


^  S<M»  Proud't  Pa.,  ii.  SM.  t  Ibid.  ii.  SS9. 
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■ometimefl,  doubtksB,  for  the  aeorot  intentioii  of  taking  adTantage,  and  at 
others  from  inability  to  fill  certain  blanks  in  the  deeds  at  the  time  they  were 
nven.  As  for  example,  when  a  tract  of  land  was  to  extend  in  a  certain 
direction  upon  a  straight  line,  or  by  a  river,  *^as  far  as  a  man  can  walk  in  a 
day,"  the  point  to  be  arrived  at  must  necessarily  be  left  blank,  until  at  some 
ftiture  time  it  should  be  walked.  This  manner  of  giving  and  receiving  deeds, 
it  is  easy  to  see,  threw  into  the  hands  of  sordid  purchasers,  every  advantage 
over  the  Indians.  In  one  instance  they  complain  that  the  ^  walker  "  rtm ;  in 
another,  that  ^  he  walked  after  it  was  night,**  and  so  on. 

The  Indians  had  deeded  lands  in  this  way  to  WiUiam  Penny  and  no  advan- 
ta^  was  taken  on  his  part ;  but  when  he  was  dead,  and  others  became  pro- 
prietors, the  difficulties  aroee,  of  which  Tadeudcund  reminded  the  whites  at 
Easton ;  and  this  will  illustrate  what  has  just  been  given  from  his  speech  to 
Governor  Denms  at  that  time. 

The  deed  to  Jfilliam  Pemif  to  which  we  in  particular  refer,  was  given  in 
1685,  and  ran  thus : — 

**  This  Indenture  witnssszth,  that.  We,  Padaenah,  Jarckhan,  SikaU,  Part- 
^leaott,  Jervii  EtMmnauk,  FdkJtroyy  Htkeuapptm,  Econus^  Machtohoy  MeUhconga, 
n\9$a  Patoeify  Indian  Kings,  Sachemaken^  right  owners  of  all  lands,  from 
Quingquingus,  called  Duck  Creek,  unto  Upumd  called  Chester  Creek,  all 
along  by  the  virest  side  of  Delavirare  river,  and  so  between  the  said  creeks 
backwards  ai  far  as  a  man  can  ride  in  two  days  tciih  a  horsty  for  and  in  con- 
sideration of  tnese  following  goods  to  us  in  hand  paid,  and  secured  to  be 
paid,  by  William  Penn,  proprietary  and  governor  or  the  province  of  Penn- 
sylvania and  territories  thereof  viz.  20  guns,  20  fathoms  match-coat,  20 
fathoms  8troudwater,  20  blankets,  20  kettles,  20  pounds  powder,  100  bars  of 
lead,  40  tomahawks,  100  knives,  40  pairs  of  stockings,  1  barrel  of  beer, 
20  pounds  red  lead,  100  fathoms  wampum,  90  glass  bottles,  30  pewter  spoons^ 
100  awl-blades,  300  tobacco  pipes,  100  hands  of  tobacco,  20  tobacco  tongs, 
20  steels,  300  flints,  30  pan*  of  scissors,  30  combs,  60  looking-glasses,  2^ 
needles,  one  skipple  of  salt,  30  pounds  sugar,  5  gallons  molasses,  20  tobacco 
boxes,  100  jews-narps,  20  hoes,  30  ffimblets,  (S)  wooden  screw  boxes,  100 
string  of  beads. — Do  hereby  acknowledge,  &c,  given  under  our  hands,  &c. 
at  New  Castle,  second  day  of  the  eighth  month,  1685w*' 

We  will  now  proceed  to  take  further  notice  of  Tadeuskund's  charges  at 
the  Easton  conference,  before  spoken  o£  The  manner  of  fftUiam  MaC$ 
becoming  proprietor  has  been  stated.  In  1736,  deputies  from  the  Six 
Nations  sold  the  proprietor  all  the  **  lands  lying  between  the  mouth  of  Sus- 

auehannah  and  Kittatinny  HiUs,  extending  eastward  as  far  as  the  beads  of 
le  branches  or  springs  which  run  into  the  said  Susquehannah."  Hence 
this  grant  did  not  interfere  at  all  vrith  tiie  lands  of  the  De  la  wares,  and  may 
be  urged  as  an  evidence,  that  the  Six  Nations  had  no  riffht  to  them ;  for,  n 
they  had,  why  were  they  not  urged  to  sell  them  before  uie  breaking  up  of 
the  conference  ?  and  not,  as  we  have  before  mentioned,  waited  eleven  days, 
until  all  the  head  men  had  gone,  and  then  to  have  got  a  release  from  the  few 
tbfit  remained !  It  is  therefore  very  evident  that  this  could  not  be  done  when 
mil  were  present,  or  the  latter  course  would  not  have  been  resorted  to.  Not 
withstanaing  the  proprietor  had  grasped  at  the  lands  on  Delaware,  by  a 
partial  transaction  with  a  few  of  a  deputation,  he,  nevertheless,  soon  man- 
ifested that  he  considered  his  right  as  not  beyond  question,  by  bis  assembling 
the  Delaware  chiefs  the  next  year,  1737,  to  treat  further  upon  it  The  names 
of  these  chiefs  were  Monohjkickanf  Lappaunnzoty  Tishekunk  and  JVuttmttt.* 
At  this  conference  a  release  was  obtained  from  them,  the  preamble  of  which 
set  forth, 

^That  Ttshekunk  and  JVWimttf  had,  about  three  years  before,  begun  t 
treaty  at  Durham  with  John  and  Thomoi  Penn;  that  from  thence  another 

*  His  name  rijpiified,  a  ttriktr  ofjuh  with  a  tpear.  Heekewelder.  He  was  ^nendy 
ealleu  Pontin*  AQotfUKus— an  excelTent  man.  who  never  dnak  liquor.  He  was  b<mi  on  tM 
fpot  where  Philadelphia  now  stands,  removea  to  Ohio  about  1746,  died  on  the  MoslmmoB  is 
1780,  aged  about  100  years.  He  had  a  brother  who  was  eaHed  Isaac  NtUuma,  and  like  koi 
was  a  very  amiable  man,  aod  died  about  the  same  lime.    Ik* 
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meeting  was  appointed  to  be  at  Pennsbury  the  next  spring,  to  which  they 
repaired  with  JUappaunnzot^  and  several  others  of  the  Delaware  Indians*: 
that,  at  this  meeting,  several  deeds  were  shown  to  them  for  several  tracts  of 
land  whicli  their  forefathers  had  more  than  50  years  ago  sold  to  WiUiam  Penn ; 
and,  in  particular,  one  deed,  from  MaykeenxMsho,  Sayhoppey  and  ToMgh- 
haughseyj  the  chiefs  or  kings  of  the  Northern  Indians  on  Delaware,  who  for  a 
certain  quantity  of  goods,  had  granted  to  WilUam  Penn  a  tract  of  land,  begin- 
ning on  a  line  drawn  from  a  certain  spruce-tree  on  the  River  Delaware,  by 
a  west-north-west  course  to  Neshameny  Creek,  from  thence  back  into  the 
woods  as  far  as  a  man  could  go  in  a  day  and  a  half  and  bounded  on  the  west 
by  Neshameny,  or  the  most  westerly  branch  thereof^  so  far  as  the  said  branch 
doth  extend,  and  from  thence  by  a  line  \hlank'\  to  the  utmost  extent  of  the 
day  and  half's  walk,  and  from  thence  [fr/on^]  to  the  aforesaid  River  Delaware, 
and  so  down  the  courses  of  the  river  to  the  first  mentioned  spruce  tree ;  and 
that  this  appeared  to  be  true  by  JfUltam  Biles  and  Joseph  IFood,  who,  upon 
their  affirmation,  did  declare,  that  thev  well  rememberea  the  treaty  hela  by 
the  agents  of  William  Penn  and  those  Indians ;"  *^  that  they  were  now  come  to 
Fhiladelphia  with  their  chief  Monokykickany  and  several  other  old  men,  and 
upon  a  former  treaty  held  upon  the  same  subject,  acknowledge  themselves 
satisfied  that  the  above  described  tract  was  wanted  by  the  persons  above 
mentioned,  for  which  reason,  they  the  said  Monokykickanj  Lappamraoe^  Ti' 
ahekunk  and  ^vtimusy  agree  to  release  to  the  proprietors  all  riffbt  to  that  tract, 
and  desire  that  it  may  be  walked,  traveUed,  or  gone  over  by  persons  ap- 
pointed fbr  that  purpose." 

Now  it  must  be  borne  in  mind,  that  by  former  treaties  the  Lechay  Hills, 
ifHiich  I'take  to  mean  the  Lehigh  Mountains,  were  to  be  the  boundaries,  in 
all  time  to  come,  on  the  north :  meanwhile  we  will  proceed  to  describe  the 
manner  the  land  was  toalked  out,  of  which  we  have  been  speaking. 

**  The  relation  which  Thames  Fumiss,  sadler,  gives  concerning  the  day  and 
a  half*s  walk,  made  between  the  proprietors  of  Pennsylvania  and  the  Delaware 
Indians,  by  Jamts  YeaJtes  and  Edward  Marshall* 

*^  At  the  time  of  the  walk  I  was  a  dweller  at  Newton,  and  a  near  neighbor 
to  James  YeaUs*    My  situation  gave  him  an  easy  opportunity  of  acquamting, 
me  with  the  time  of  settins  out,  as  it  did  me  of  hearing  the  different  senti- 
ments of  the  neighborhood  concerning  the  UHilk ;  some  alleging  it  viras  to  he- 
made  by  the  river,  others  that  it  viras  to  be  gone  upon  a  straight  line  fhxm« 
somewhere  in  Wright's-town,  opposite  to  a  spruce-tree  upon  the  river's  banl^ , 
said  to  be  a  boundary  to  a  former  purchase.    When  the  walkers  started  I 
was  a  little  behind,  but  was  informed  they  proceeded  from  a  chestnut-tree*, 
near  the  turning  out  of  the  road  from  Durham  road  to  John  Chapman%  and 
being  on  horseback,  overtook  them  before  they  reached  Buckingham,  and  kept 
company  for  some  distance  beyond  the  Blue  Mountains,  though  not  quite  to  • 
the  end  of  the  journey.    Two  Indians  attended,  whom  I  considered  as  depu- 
ties appointed  by  the  Delaware  nation,  to  see  the  walk  honestly  perfonned. , 
One  or  tfiem  repeatedly  expressed  his  dissatisfaction  therewith.    The  &Bt 
day  of  the  walk,  before  we  reached  Durham  creek,  where  we  dined  in  the 
meadows  of  one  ffUson,  an  Indian  trader,  the  Indian  said  the  ufolk  was  to « 
have  been  made  up  the  river,  and  complaining  of  the  unfitness  of  his  shoe- 
packs  for  travelling  said  he  expected  Thomas  Penn  would  have  made  him  s 
present  of  some  shoes.    After  tnis  some  of  us  that  had  horses,  walked,  and 
let  the  Indians  ride  by  turns ;  yet  in  the  afternoon  of  the  same  dav,  and  some 
hours  before  sunset,  the  Indians  left  us,  having  often  called  to  Marshall  that 
afternoon  and  forbid  him  to  run.    At  parting  they  appeared  dissatisfied,  and 
said  they  would  go  no  farther  vrith  us ;  fbr  as  they  saw  the  walkers  would . 
pass  all  the  good  land,  they  did  not  care  how  far  or  where  we  went  ta    It 
was  said  we  traveled  12  hours  the  first  day,  and  it  being  in  the  latter  end  of 
September,  or  beginning  of  October,  to  complete  the  time,  were  obliged 
to  walk,  in  the   twilight.    Timi^  Smlh,  then  sheriff  of  Bucks,  held  his 
watch  for  some  minutes  before  we  stopped,  and  the  walkers  haying  a  piece 
of  rising  ground  to  ascend,  he  called  out  to  them,  telling  the  minutes  behind, 
and  bid  them  pull  up,  which  they  did  so  briskly,  that,  immediately  upon  hii. 
mriug  the  time  was  out,  JUbnJbaa  clasped  his  arms  about  a  saplio  to  support 
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binwelC  «iid  thereupon  the  aherifT  asking  hm  what  waa  the  onslter,  he  said 
be  was  almost  ^ne,  and  that,  if  he  had  proceeded  a  few  poles  further,  ha 
must  have  fallen.  We  lodged  in  the  woods  that  ni^ht,  and  heard  the  shouts 
ing  of  the  Indians  at  a  cantico,  which  they  were  said  to  hold  that  evening  in 
a  town  bard  by.  Next  mominf  the  Indians  were  sent  to,  to  know  if  they 
would  accompany  us  any  farther,  hut  they  declined  it,  mlthou^  I  belieye 
some  of  them  came  to  us  before  we  starteij,  and  drank  a  dram  m  the  com- 
pany, and  then  straggled  off  about  their  huntmg  or  some  other  amusement  In 
our  return  we  came  through  this  Indian  town  or  plantation,  Timolhf  Smith  and 
myself  riding  fortv  yards  more  or  lees  before  the  company,  and  as  we  ap- 
proached wiuiin  about  150  paces  of  the  town,  the  woods  being  open,  we  saw 
an  Indian  take  a  fun  in  his  hand,  and  advancing  towards  us  some  distance, 
placed  himself  benind  a  log  that  laid  by  our  way.  Timothy  observing  his 
motions,  and  being  somewhat  surprised,  as  I  apprehended,  looked  at  me,  and 
asked  what  I  thought  that  Indian  meant  I  sam^  I  hoped  no  barm,  and  that 
I  thought  it  best  to  keep  on,  which  the  Indian  seemg,  arose  and  walked  before 
us  to  the  setdement  I  think  SmUh  was  surprised,  as  I  well  renoember  I  was, 
through  a  consciousness  that  the  Indians  were  dissatisfied  with  the  walk,  a 
thing  the  whole  company  seemed  to  be  sensible  of^  and  upon  the  way,  in 
our  return  home,  fi^quently  expressed  themselves  to  that  purpose.  And 
indeed  the  imfairness  practised  in  the  walk,  both  in  rej^ard  to  tne  way  where^ 
and  the  manner  how,  it  was  performed,  and  the  dissatisfaction  of  the  Indians 
concerning  it,  were  the  common  subjects  of  conversation  in*  our  neighbor* 
hood,  for  some  considerable  time  after  it  was  done.  When  the  wafi  was 
performed  I  was  a  young  man  in  the  prime  of  life.  The  novelty  of  the  thing 
inclined  me  to  be  a  spectator,  and  as  I  had  been  brought  up  most  of  my 
time  in  Burlington,  the  whole  transaction  to  me  was  a  series  of  occurrences 
almost  entirely  new,  and  which  therefore,  I  apprehend,  made  the  more  strong 
«nd  lasting  impression  on  my  memory. 

Thomas  FurmMgJ*  ^ 


As  we  have  already  observed,  the  end  of  these  afiairs  was  war.  The 
Delawares  were  driven  back,  and  they  joined  the  French  against  th^ 
English. 


CHAPTER  m. 

{^several  ehirfs  spoken  of  ky  Washington^  in  his  journal  of  an  embassy  to  the  French 
of  Ohio — Battle  near  Great  Meadows,  and  death  of  JumonviUe — ^u  ing  is — Mora- 

CATOOCH  A — HaLV-KiNO  —  JUSKAKAKA — WhITK-ThUHDER  —  ALLiqUIPA —  CaP- 

TAiif  Jacobs — Hehdrick — His  history — Curious  anecdote  <jf— Looait — Cresap^s 
War — Battle  of  Point  PloasmU — Logaws  famous  speech — Couistock — His  history 
— Rkd-hawk — ELLiHiPfico— 7%«  barbarous  murder  of  thesa  three— JteUmcholy 
death  of  Logat^—FowtiAc — J  remowmed  warrior— CoUnd  Rogers's  aecoumt  of  him 
—His  poU^FaU  of  Mickaimaki9mkr^ykitHMMmnHi.—Bioge  of  Detroitr-Pomti^ 
ac's  stratoffem  to  surprise  it^ls  discovered—Qfieial  aoeouml  ^  the  ogair  at  Bloody 
Bridge — Fontiac  abiuulons  the  siego^Beeomes  the  friend  of  dke  English — Is  assas 
sinated. 

The  expedition  of  WaMnrUm  to  the  French  on  the  Ohio,  in  1753,  brings 
to  our  records  information  of  several  chiefis  of  the  Six  Nations,  of  the  roost 
interesting  kind  He  was  commissioned  and  tent  as  an  ambassador  to  the 
French,  by  Governor  Dinwiddit  of  Virnnia.  He  kept  an  accurate  journal 
of  his  &avels,  which,  on  his  return  to  Virginia,  was  published,  and^  not  loug 
•Aer,  the  same  viras  republished  in  London,  with  a  map;  the  substance 
of  this  journal  was  copied  into  almost  every  periodical  of  importance  of 
that  day. 


*  Cmmos  of  the  Aliaaation  of  the  DclawtK  and  ShawaMta  ladiaas,  dte.,  8tol  Un- 
1759. 
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SHINGISiwas  the  first  chief  he  visited,  who  lived  in  the  forks  of  tlie 
Alleghany  and  Monongahela  Rivers,  wliere  Pittsburgh  now  stands.  He  intend- 
ed holding  a  council  with  the  celebrated  Half-king,*  already  mentioned,  at 
Loggstown,  and  such  others  as  could  be  assembled  at  short  notice,  to  strenffthen 
theai  in  the  English  interest  He  therefore  invited  Sfdngis  to  attend  the 
council,  and  he  accordinghr  accompanied  him  to  Loggstown.  ^As  soon  as 
I  came  mto  town,**  says  masfunf^n,  ^  I  went  to  Monakatoocha,  {en  tlie  Haif' 
king  was  out  at  his  hunting  cabin,  on  Little  Beaver  Creek,  about  15  miles  o^) 
ana  informed  him  by  John  Damdaon,  my  Indian  interpreter,  tliat  I  was  sent  a 
messenger  to  the  French  g^eneral,  and  was  ordered  to  call  upon  the  sachems 
of  the  Six  Nations  to  acquaint  them  with  it.  I  ffave  him  a  string  of  wampum 
and  a  twist  of  tobacco,  and  desired  him  to  send  for  the  half-king,  which  he 
promised  to  do  by  a  runner  in  the  morning,  and  for  other  sacliems.  I  in- 
vited him  and  the  other  great  men  present  to  my  tent,  where  they  stayed 
about  an  hour,  and  returned."  This  place  was  about  140  miles,  **  as  we  went, 
and  computed  it,"  says  the  great  writer,  ^  from  our  back  settlements,  where 
we  arrived  between  sunsetting  and  dark,  the  twenty-fifth  day  after  I  left 
Williamsbur^h." 

Half-king,  it  seems,  bad,  not  long  before,  visited  the  same  place  to  which 
WoMkingUm  was  now  destined ;  for  as  soon  as  he  returned  to  his  town,  Wcuik- 
inglon  invited  him  privately  to  his  tent,  "  and  desired  him  to  relate  some  of 
the  particulars  of  his  journev  to  the  French  commandant,"  the  best  way  for 
bim  to  ffo,  and  the  distance  from  that  place.  ^He  told  me,"  says  H^ashingtonm 
**thaX  me  nearest  and  levelest  way  was  now  impassable,  by  reason  or 
many  large  miry  savannas ;  that  we  must  be  obliged  to  go  by  Venango,  and 
should  not  get  to  the  near  fort  in  less  than  ^\e  or  six  nights'  sleep,  good 
travelling."  HM-ku^  f\irther  infonned  hiift  that  he  met  with  a  cold  recep- 
tion; that  the  French  officer  sternly  ordered  him  to  declare  his  business, 
which  he  did,  he  paid,  in  the  following  speech : — 

**  Fathers,  I  am  come  to  tell  you  your  own  speeches ;  what  your  own  mcvths. 
have  declared.  You,  in  fbrmer  days,  set  a  silver  basin  before  us,  win  rein 
there  was  the  leg  of  a  beaver,  and  desired  all  the  nations  to  come  aiid  eat  of 
it ;  to  eat  in  peace  and  plenty,  and  not  to  be  churlish  to  one  another :  and  that 
if  any  such  ))er80n  should  be  found  to  be  a  disturber,  I  here  lay  down  by  the 
edge  of  the  dish  a  rod,  which  you  must  scourge  them  with;  and  if  your  father 
should  get  foolish,  in  my  old  days,  I  desire  you  may  use  it  upon  me  as  well 
as  others. — ^Now,  fathers,  it  is  you  who  are  the  disturbers  in  this  land,  by 
coming  and  building  your  towns ;  and  taking  it  away  unknown  to  us,  and  by 
force. — We  kindled  a  fire,  a  long  time  ago,  at  a  place  called  Montreal,  where 
we  desired  you  to  stay,  and  not  to  come  and  intrude  upon  our  land.  I  now 
desire  you  may  despatch  to  that  place ;  for,  be  it  known  to  you,  fathers,  that 
this  is  our  land,  and  not  yours. — 1  desire  you  may  hear  me  in  civilness ;  if 
not,  we  must  handle  that  rod  which  was  laid  down  for  the  use  of  the  obstrep- 
erous. If  you  had  come  in  a  peaceable  manner,  li^  our  brothers  tlie  Englisn, 
we  would  not  have  been  against  your  trading  with  us,  as  they  do ;  but  to 
come,  fathers,  and  build  houses  upon  our  land,  and  to  take  it  by  force,  is 
what  we  cannot  submit  to." 

Half-king  then  repeated  what  was  said  to  him  in  reply  by  the  French, 
which,  when  he  had  done,  fFashington  made  a  speech  to  hini  and  his  counciL 
He  acquainted  them  with  the  reason  of  his  visit,  and  told  them  he  was  in- 
structed to  call  upon  them  by  the  governor  of  Virginia,  to  advise  with  them, 
to  assure  them  or  the  love  of  the  English,  and  to  ask  the  assistance  of  some 
of  their  young  men,  to  conduct  him  through  the  wilderness,  to  the  French, 
to  whom  he  had  a  letter  fVom  his  governor.    Half-king  made  this  reply : — 

''In  regard  to  what  my  brother  the  governor  had  oesired  of  me,  I  return 

*  He  is  called  a  Huron  by  Lotkidf  Hist  Missions,  iii.  Ii3.  He  was  called  by  the  Dela- 
wares  Pomoacanf  which  in  English  means  Sweet-noute.  Hecketodder,  Nar.  255.  In  the 
teller,  or  speech^  as  WaMnf^Um  called  il,  which  this  chief  sent  to  the  rovemors  of  Virginia 
and  Penmtylvania,  in  1764,  bis  nana  is  set  down  Senmiyattha,  See  1  CoU.  Mats,  Hitt.  Bo9» 
Ti.  143. — 1  will  here  note,  that  my  friend,  Jarbd  Sparks,  Esq.,  verballpr  informs  im,  tluU  kt 
is  of  opinion,  that  this  is  not  the  same  Half-king  mentioned  in  Loshel.  I  am  aow  of  lk» 
holier,  altbough  it  it  poiobls. 
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jou  this  answer."  <*I  rely  upon  you  as  a  br^er  ought  to  do,  a^you  say  we 
are  brothers,  and  one  people."  ^  Brother,  as  you  luve  asked  my  advice,  I 
hope  you  will  be  ruled  by  it,  and  sta^  until  I  can  provide  a  company  to  go 
with  you.  The  French  speech  belt  is  not  here ;  I  nave  it  to  go  for  to  my 
hunting  cabin.  Likewise  the  people,  whom  I  have  ordered  in,  arc  not  yeC 
come,  and  cannot  until  the  third  night  from  this ;  until  which  time,  brother, 
1  must  beg  you  to  stay." 

When  Washmgton  told  him  that  his  business  would  not  admit  of  so  much 
delay,  tlie  chief  seemed  displeased,  and  said  it  was  ^a  matter  of  no  tmaU  tno- 
mtniy  tmd  mud  not  be  enUrtd  tnOunti  due  cormdaratumJ*  Perhaps  it  will  not 
be  toc»  much,  to  give  this  Indian  chief  credit  for  some  of  that  character  which 
was  so  well  exemplified  by  Washington  in  all  his  after-life.  And  "as  I  found 
it  impossible,"  says  the  narrator,  "  to  get  ofi^  without  aflfrontinff  them  in  the 
most  egregious  manner,  I  consented  to  stay."  Accordingly,  Half-kin^  gave 
orders  to  King  Shxngis^  who  was  present,  to  attend  on  Wednesday  night  with 
the  wampum,  and  two  men  of  their  nation,  to  be  in  readiness  to  set  out  with 
us  next  morning."  There  was  still  a  delay  of  another  day,  as  the  chiefi 
could  not  get  in  their  wampum  and  young  men  which  were  to  be  sent ;  and, 
after  all,  but  three  chiefs  and  one  hunter  accompanied.  **•  We  set  out,"  says 
Washingiony  *<  about  9  o'clock,  with  the  Half-king,  Juakakaka,^  H  hite-thundtr^ 
and  the  hunter ;  and  travelled  on  the  road  to  Venango,  where  we  arrived  the 
4th  of  December."  This  place  is  situated  at  the  junction  of  French  Creek 
with  the  Oliio.  Here  the  French  had  a  garrison,  and  another  a  short  distance 
above  it,  which  was  the  extent  of  our  discoverer's  peregrinations  northward. 
The  commanders  of  these  posts  used  all  means  to  entice  Half-king  to  desert 
the  English,  and  it  was  with  great  difficulty  that  Washington  succeeded  in 

Sreventuig  them.  Tliey  endeavored  to  weary  him  out  by  making  tlie  chieft 
elay  their  departure  from  day  to  day,  by  means  of  liquor,  so  that  they  should 
be  left  behind.  At  length,  having  out-generalled  his  com  plotters,  and  **  got 
things  ready  to  set  oft)  I  sent  for  the  Half-king^  continues  the  narrator,  *'  to 
know  whether  he  intended  to  so  with  us,  or  by  water.  He  told  me  that 
WhiU'ihunder  had  hurt  himself  much,  and  was  sick,  and  unable  to  walk; 
therefore  he  was  obliged  to  carry  him  down  in  a  canoe ; "  «o,  not\%ith8tanding 
the  delays,  Washington  was  obliged  to  go  witliout  him ;  but  he  cautioned  him 
■trongly  against  believing  Monsieiu*  Joncairt^s  pretensions  of  Iriendship,  and 
repre.^et)tatiou8  against  me  English.  Hero  ends  Washington's  account  of 
Mcdf'king, 

And  before  closing  our  account  of  the  termination  of  Washington's  joumev, 
we  will  close  our  account  of  this  chief  alsa  In  1754  he  accompanied  Wom- 
ington  in  his  excursion  to  dislodge  the  French  fit>m  the  disputed  territoiy 
upon  the  Ohio,  and  was  his  constant  counsellor,  until  after  tlie  suri^euder  of 
Fort  Necessity  at  the  Great  Meadows,  on  the  4  July.  At  the  surprise  of  M. 
de  JumonMe,  on  the  28  Mav  previous,  he  led  a  company  of  his  warriors, 
and  piloted  the  English  under  fVashington  to  the  place  where  he  was  encamped, 
which  was  but  a  few  mil^  from  Great  Meadows.  JumonvUle^s  force  was 
•mall,  consisting  of  but  about  33  men.  The  night  i)revious  to  the  attack, 
HaU'-kingy  who  was  encamped  six  miles  from  Great  Meadows,  having  made 
a  discovery  of  the  approach  of  the  French  force,  sent  an  express  to  Washing- 
ton, to  inform  him  that  the  French  were  discovered  in  an  obscure  retreat 
The  colonel  immediately  marched  out  with  40  men  and  readied  Half-king's 
|uartcrs  a  little  before  simrise.  A  council  was  now  held  by  the  chiefs  of  me 
parties,  and  it  was  agreed  that  the  English  and  Indians  should  march  together 
and  attack  the  French.  They  marched  in  single  file  throu^ih  the  woods,  in 
the  Indian  maimer,  in  a  most  dismal  storm  of  rain ;  and  following  the  track 
juBt  explored  b^  Halfkin^s  spies,  soon  foimd  themselves  n^  ar  the  parly 
JumonvtUe  was  in  a  secure  place,  half  a  mile  firom  a  road,  and  surrounded 
by  rocks,  and  had  he  not  been  fidlen  upon  by  siu^rise,  it  is  doulitful  whether 
the  attacking  party  had  not  foimd  it  aifficult  to  have  contended  successfully 

*  We  hear  again  of  Ibis  chief  in  1?M,  when,  vith  58  others,  be  signed  a  treaty  with  tht 
Doited  Slates  at  Fort  Stanwix.  His  name  is  there  written  Ju/Utaagaf  which  siguilied  %.grmM 
grmtthtipper.    He  was  tomeiimet  called  LiUle-BUiif, 
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against  biin.t  But  not  being  discovered,  Washington  made  a  good  dispositioD 
of  his  men ;  himself  with  the  Endish  formed  Sie  right  wing,  and  lialf-king 
at  the  head  of  the  Indians,  the  left.  The  French  were  found  without  their 
arms  in  their  hands,  but  they  flew  to  them,  and  a  flght  of  about  15  minutef 
ensued.  None  of  the  party  escaped.  Eleven  of  the  French  were  killed^ 
aiuoug  whom  was  M,  dt  JumonvuU;  one  wounded,  and  21  taken  prisoners. 
Washington  lost  but  one  man,  and  two  or  three  only  were  wounded.* 
'  We  now  return  to  the  narrative  of  fFasJdngton,  which  we  had  found  it 
necessary  abruptly  to  interrupt 

He  now  set  out  for  the  ikntiers  with  all  expedition.  He  had,  he  says,  the 
**  most  fatiguing  journey  possible  to  conceive  of  From  the  1st  to  the  15th 
I>ecember,  there  was  but  one  day  on  which  it  did  not  rain  or  snow  inces- 
santly ;  and  through  the  whole  journey,  we  met  with  nothing  but  one  contin- 
ued  series  of  cold,  wet  weather." 

This  expedition  of  Washington  has  in  it  ffreat  interest,  more  especially  fit>m 
his  superior  eminence  afterwards.  It  is  pleasing  to  contemplate  the  **  savior 
of  his  country  "  in  every  adventure  and  circumstance  of  his  life ;  and  even 
gratifying  to  view  him  with  a  gun  in  one  hand,  a  staft"  in  the  other,  and  a 
jMick  upon  his  back;  wading  through  rivers,  encountering  storms  of  sleet  and 
snow,  and  sleeping  upon  the  ground,  thus  early,  for  his  country's  good.  He 
had  some  very  narrow  escapes,  and,  during  part  of  the  way  on  his  return,  he 
had  but  one  attendant.  One  day,  as  they  were  passing  a  place  called  Mwr- 
doing  Toton^  they  were  fired  upon  by  one  of  a  war-party  of  French  Indians, 
who  had  waited  m  ambush  for  them;  and  although  thev  were  within  fifteen 
paces  of  him,  yet  they  escaped  unhurt  They  captured  the  fellow  that  fired 
upon  theni,  and  kept  him  until  nine  at  night,  then  dismissed  him,  and  trav- 
elled all  night,  ^without  making  any  stop,"  fearing  they  should  be  pursued 
the  next  morning  by  his  party.  Continuing  their  course  all  the  next  day, 
they  came  to  the  river  where  they  intended  to  cross.  Here  the  firmness  of 
Washington  and  his  companion  was  thoroughly  tried.  The  river  was  very 
high,  and  filled  with  floating  ice,  and  there  was  no  way  to  pass  it  but  bv  a 
raft.  They  had  ''but  one  poor  hatchet,"  with  the  assistance  of  which,  after 
laboring  fh>m  morning  till  simset,  they  had  a  raft  ready  to  launch  ;  on  this 
they  set  out,  but  it  was  soon  crushed  between  the  floating  ice,  and  they  very 
narrowlv  escaped  perishing.  Washington  was  himself  precipitated  into  the 
river,  where  the  water  was  ten  feet  deep.  Fortunatehr,  however,  he  catched 
by  a  fi^igment  of  the  raft,  and  saved  himself.  They  mially  extricated  them- 
selves fi'om  their  perilous  situation,  by  getting  upon  the  ice  which  confined 
their  frail  bark,  and  fi'om  thence  to  an  island,  and  finally  to  the  opposite  shore. 
The  cold  was  so  intense,  that  Mr.  Qist  fi'oze  his  hands  and  feet  This  place 
was  about  three  miles  below  the  mouth  of  the  Yohogany,  where  an  Indian 
queen,  as  Washington  calls  her,  lived.  He  went  to  see  her,  he  observes,  she 
having  ''expressed  great  concern  that  we  passed  her  in  goin^  to  the  fort  1 
made  her  a  present  of  a  watch  coat,  and  a  bottle  of  rum,  wnich  latter  was 
thought  much  the  best  present  of  the  two."  Her  name  was  Miquippcu  From 
this  place,  he  pursued  bis  journey  home  without  fiirther  accident 

We  have  mentioned  the  fiiendly  attention  of  Shingis  to  our  adventurer,  who 
had  probably  ex-pected  he  would  have  attended  him  on  his  journey ;  but  Shin^ 
gis  went  to  collect  in  his  men,  and  did  not  return.  The  Indians  said  it  wot 
owing  to  the  sickness  of  his  wife,  but  Washington  thought  it  was  fear  of  the 
French,  which  prevented  him.  But  this  conjecture  does  not  seem  well 
founded,  for  he  ordered  Kustaloga,  who  lived  at  Venango,  to  proceed  to  tha 
French  and  return  the  wampum,  which  was  as  much  as  to  tell  them  they 
wished  no  fiirther  fellowship  with  them. 

The  massacres  which  followed  Braddoek^s  defeat  were  horrible  beyond 
description.  Shingis  and  Captain  Jacobs  were  supposed  to  have  been  the 
principal  instigators  of  them,  and  700  doUars  were  ofiTered  for  their  heads.f 
Captam  Jacobs  did  not  long  escape,  although  the  reward  did  not  hasten  hit 
end   The  hostile  Indians  hcui  their  head-quarters  at  Kitanning  on  the  Allegh^ 

*  Sparks'8  Writinfs  of  Wasbinrton,  ii.  451,  462. 
t  IFateofi'#AiiiiaJfofPhUadelphia,40O. 
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ny  River,  44  miles  above  its  confluence  with  the  Monongahek.  Here  they 
retired  with  their  prisoners  and  booty  after  their  expeditions  uito  the  frontiers 
In  1750,  Colonel  John  Armstrong  was  sent  with  about  300  men  against  Kl 
tanning.  ^On  3  September  he  ioined  the  advanced  party  at  mit  Beavei 
Dams,  near  Frankstown ;  and  on  the  7th  in  the  evening,  neiiig  within  6  miles 
of  Kitanniiig,  the  scouts  discovered  a  fire  in  t^e  road,  and  reported  that  there 
were  but  3  or  at  most  4  Indians  at  it  It  was  not  thought  proper  to  attempl 
surprishig^  them,  as  it  might  be  a  means  of  alarming  Uie  town,  if  any  should 
escafie.  Ilence  Lieutenant  Hogg,  with  a  file  of  12  men,  was  ordered  to  watch 
them,  while  the  main  body  proceeded  to  the  imn^iate  vicinity  of  Kitanning. 
The  night  bein^  warm,  many  of  the  Indians  lodged  in  a  cornfield  upon  tm 
margin  of  tlie  river,  about  100  rods  below  the  town.  Here  at  day-break  thf 
attack  began.  Several  Indians  were  killed  in  the  field,  and  tlie  town  was  im 
mediately  entered.  As  they  advanced,  Captain  Jacobs  gave  the  war  whoop, 
retired  to  his  log-cabin,  and  defended  himself  with  rreaX  bravery.  Inspired 
by  his  intrepiditv,  his  men  refused  quarter,  saying,  *<  Wc  cat  men,  and  toUl  nei 
he  prisoners.  The  whites  being  unable  to  drive  them  from  their  wigwams, 
Colonel  Armstrong  ordered  tliese  to  be  set  on  fire.  At  the  same  time  he  re 
ceived  a  musket-shot  in  the  shoulder.  "  When  the  Indians  were  told  that  tb^ 
would  be  burnt  if  thev  did  not  surrender,  one  of  them  replied,  ht  did  not  can, 
a»  ht  coxdd  kill  4  or  5  before  he  diedJ*  When  the  fire  approached  them,  some 
began  to  sin^,  and  others  burst  from  their  houses,  and  were  killed  in  then 
flight  Captain  Jacobs,  when  defence  could  no  longer  avail  him,  endeavored 
to  escape,  with  his  wife,  though  a  window  of  his  house.  This  was  his  last  act 
— he  was  shot  down,  and  his  wife  also.  A  latl,  called  the  King's  Son,  was  killed 
with  them.    As  at  Nerigwok,  many  were  killed  in  the  river  as  they  fled. 

The  Indians  were  said  to  have  had  their  houses  stored  with  spare  arms  and 
ammunition ;  for,  when  thev  were  burnt  up,  their  guns  discharged  from  the  heat 
and  Quantities  of  powder  blew  up  from  time  to  time,  which  tlirew  some  of 
their  bodies  to  a  great  height  in  the  air.  Eleven  prisoners  were  recovered  at  this 
time,  who  informed  their  deliverers  that  a  great  quantity  of  soods  was  also 
consumed,  which  had  but  ten  days  before  been  sent  them  Inr  me  French ;  and 
that  the  Indians  had  boasted  that  they  had  powder  enough  for  a  ten  years'  war 
with  the  English.  They  also  learned  that  the  party  which  Lieutenant  Hogg 
had  been  left  to  watch,  mstead  of  being  but  3  or  4,  consisted  of  24  warrion^ 
who  were  on  their  way  to  a^ck  Fort  Shirley,  having  been  sent  forward  by 
Captain  Jacobs,  while  he  was  to  have  followed  with  a  strong  force  the  next 
day.  Hence  the  fate  of  the  lieutenant's  party  was  suspected.  On  returning 
to  tlie  place.  Colonel  Armstrong  found  that  Lieutenant  Hogg  had  attacked  the 
Indians  at  great  disadvantage,  in  point  of  numbers,  and  nad  been  defeated, 
himself  and  Captain  jIfercerTafterwards  General  Mercer,  who  fell  at  Princeton) 
■everely  wounaed.  At  the  nrst  fire  Hog^s  party  killed  3  of  the  Indians,  who, 
after  maintaining  the  fight  for  an  hour,  killed  but  3  of  the  whites.  Hogg^ 
being  now  wounded,  was  abandoned  by  his  men,  but  was  fortunate  enough  to 
be  found  by  the  army.*  It  was  at  this  period,  that  the  dead  l)odies  of  some 
that  had  been  murdered  and  mangled  were  sent  firom  the  frontiers  to  Phila- 
delphia, and  hauled  about  the  streets,  to  inflame  the  people  against  the 
Lsdians,  and  also  against  the  Quakers,  to  whose  mild  forbearance  was  attrib- 
uted a  laxity  in  sending  out  troops.  The  mob  surroundta  the  house  <^ 
assembly,  having  placed  the  dead  oodies  at  its  entrance,  and  demanded  im- 
mediate succor.    At  this  time  the  above  reward  was  oflered. 

Mr.  Heckewelder  knew  Shin^,  or,  as  he  wrote  his  name,  Shingask,  f  and 
gave  him  a  good  character.  He  was  brother  to  King-heaver,  and  in  tlie  French 
war  was  considered  the  greatest  Indian  warrior  or  the  day.  He  was  a  terror 
to  the  whole  firontier  of  Pennsylvania.  **  Passing  one  day  with  him,"  says  Mr. 
Heckewelder,  "in  the  summer  of  1762,  near  by  where  his  two  prisoner  boys 
(about  12  years  of  age)  were  amusing  themselves  with  his  own  boys,  and  he 
<^)serving  me  looking  that  way,  inquired  what  I  was  looking  at  On  my 
replying  that  I  was  looking  at  his  prisoners,  he  said^  When  I  first  took  them 

•  Coa.N.r.Hut.Soc.m.SaSr-l    S  Co^  JfeM.  Hw(.  Aoc.  iv.  298-^. 
t  Level,  ot  Bcg-ir^adow, 
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tbcnr  toere  such ;  but  tfaey  are  now  my  efafldren ;  eat  their  victuals  out  of  one 
•nd  the  same  bowl !  which  was  saying  as  much  as,  that  they,  in  all  respecti^ 
were  on  an  equal  fbotingwith^uoum  children — alike  dear  to  him."  Tliougfa 
of  small  stature,  the  same  author  observes,  he  had  a  sreat  mind. 

The  wife  of  this  cliief  died  in  1762.  She  was  of  me  highest  rank  and  re- 
qiectability ;  and  the  ceremonies  at  her  flineral,  and  manner  of  decoratioii 
wad  interment,  described  here,  would  occupy  several  pages.* 

In  the  time  of  the  French  war,  when  the  governor  of  Pennsylv^iA  sent  C 
iP.  Post  to  tlie  distant  tribes  to  persuade  them  iirom  aiding  the  French,  men- 
tion is  often  made  in  the  journal  which  he  kept,t  of  SHngis,  and  uniformly  to 
his  advantage.  The  Reverend  Mr.  Post  perrormed  two  missions,  the  first  at 
the  close  of  1758,  and  the  second  m  1759.  Under  date  of  78  Au^st,  1758, 
he  writes,  ^  We  set  out  from  Sawcunk  in  company  with  20,  for  Kushcushkec ; 
on  the  road  Shingas  addressed  himself  to  me,  and  asked,  if  I  did  not  think, 
that  if  he  came  to  the  English  they  would  hang  him,  as  they  had  offered  a 
ereat  reward  for  his  head.  I  told  him  that  was  a  great  while  ago,  'twas  all 
forgotten  and  wiped  away  nolv."  An  Indian  in  the  company,  ctuled  Shamo^ 
kin  Danielj  who  had  been  tampered  with  by  the  French,  understanding  what 
was  said,  interrupted  and  said,  **  Don't  believe  him,  he  tells  nothing  but  idle 
lying  stories,"  and  asked,  ^'Why  then  did  the  English  hire  12(]N&  Indians 
[meaning  the  Cherokees]  to  kill  us  ?  "  Mr.  Post  protesting  it  was  false,  Danid 
vociferated,  G — d  d — n  you  for  a  fool ;  did  you  not  see  the  woman  lying  in  the 
road  that  was  killed  by  the  Indians  that  the  English  hired?"  Ailer  a  fow 
other  harsh  expressions,  t^ngis  told  him  to  be  still,  for  he  did  not  know  what 
he  said." 

Mr.  Post  dined  with  l^ngis  on  the  29  August,  at  which  time  he  observed  to 
him,  that  although  the  Engush  had  oflfered  a  great  reward  for  his  head,  yet  he 
had  never  thought  to  revenge  himself  but  was  always  very  kind  to  such  pris- 
cmers  as  were  brought  in,  and  that  he  would  do  all  in  his  power  to  bring 
about  a  peace,  and  wished  he  could  be  sure  the  English  were  in  earnest  for 
peace  also. 

Although  the  name  of  Stdngis  has  m>t  generally  been  as  conspicuous  as 
that  of  Captain  Jacobs j  yet  he  is  said  to  have  been  ^the  greatest  Delaware 
warrior  of  his  time,"  and  that,  "  were  his  war  exploits  on  record,  they  would 
form  an  interesting  document,  though  a  shocking  one."  t 

Hendrick  was  a  gallant  Mohawk  chief,  who  took  part,  with  many  of  his 
men,  against  the  French,  in  the  year  1755.    The  French  were  encoura^ 

Sr  the  defeat  of  General  Braddodi,  and  were  in  high  expectation  of  carrymg 
1  before  them.  Hendrick  joined  the  English  army  at  the  reouest  of  General 
Johnson,  and  met  the  French,  consisting  of  2000  men,  under  General  Dieskau 
at  Lake  George.  While  the  English  and  Indians  were  encamped  in  a  slight 
work,  Uieir  scouts  brought  news  of  the  approach  of  the  French,  with  a  great 
body  of  Indians  upon  their  fianks.  General  Johnson  despatched  Colonel 
WiUiama  of  Massachusetts,  with  1000  men,  and  Hmdrick  with  200  of  his  war- 
riors, to  give  them  battle ;  but  falling  in  with  them  about  four  miles  from  camp 
unexpectedly.  Colonels  Williams  and  Hendrick  Were  killed,  with  many  other 
officers  and  privates  of  the  detachment  The  rest  fled  to  the  main  body  with 
great  precipitation,  infusing  consternation  into  the  whole  army.§  The  French 
followed  closely,  and  poured  in  a  tremendous  fire,  which  did  very  liltle  exe- 
cution, fi^m  the  precaution  of  the  English  in  falling  flat  upon  their  faces. 
They  soon  recovered  fVom  their  surprise,  and  fouffht  with  bravery,  having 
advantage  not  only  in  numbers,  but  artillery,  of  which  the  French  had  none.] 
At  length  the  brave  Dittkau  was  wounded  in  the  thigh,  and  his  Indians,  be- 
ing terrified  at  the  havoc  made  by  the  cannon  of  the  English,  fled  to  the 
woods,  and  the  regulars  were  ordered  to  retreat  bv  their  general,  which  they 
did  in  inreat  disorder.  General  Dieskau  was  fbund  in  the  pursuit,  supporting 
himself  by  the  stump  of  a  tree.    Snpposmg  plunder  to  be  the  first  object  or 

*  For  whirh  see  Heckfiotider^s  Hiit.  Ind.  Naiiont,  964,  &c. 

t  Reprinlcd  in  "  The  Cautet  oftiu  AUenaHon/*  dec.,  and  PrtnuPs  Pa.,  vol.  td. 

X  Heckewtlder't  Narrative,  64. 

{The  En?  lUb  loti  about  200  ixr  this  ambush.    Chahri^s  Univenml  History,  z.  91 
Ibid. 
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his  captors,  as  he  was  attemptkiff  to  draw  his  watch  to  present  to  them,  i 
one,  supposing  him  to  be  searching  for  his  pistol,  discharged  his  gun  into 
his  hips.  Notwithstanding  he  was  thus  twice  wounded,  he  lived  to  reach 
EWlaud,  but  he  died  soon  after.    The  French  lost  800  men  in  die  attack. 

When  General  Johnaoti  was  about  to  detach  Colonel  HiUiam^  he  asked 
Hendrick*$  opinion,  whether  the  force  was  sufficient  To  which  he  replied, 
^Ifiheu  art  iojight,  ihsy  art  too  few,  Ifihty  artioht  kUUd^  thty  art  too  tMoity." 
And  when  it  was  propoi^ed  to  divide  the  detachment  into  Uiree  parts,  Hen- 
drick  objected,  and  forcibly  to  express  the  impracticability  of  the  plan,  picked 
up  three  sticks,  and,  putting  them  together,  said  to  the  general,  ^  You  ste  turn 
mat  tht9t  cannot  bt  tasUy  briktn ;  but  take  them  ont  In/  one^  and  you  may  break 
them  at  onceJ^  But  from  this  vaiuable  counsel  very  httie  advantage  seems  to 
have  been  derived. 

It  was  reported  at  the  time,  that  38  of  HtndrickU  men  were  killed,  and  ^ 
wounded.*  Few  historians  mention  the  loss  of  the  Indians ;  probably  con- 
sidering them  as  unworthy  of  record!  Such  historians  may  btfergotUn,  At 
least,  they  cannot  expect  to  pass  under  that  name  in  another  age. 

The  Indians  were  greatly  exasperated  a^amst  the  French,  "•  by  the  death 
of  the  famous  Hendrick^  says  the  same  writer,  "a  renowned  Indian  warrior 
among  the  Mohawks,  and  one  of  their  sachems,  or  kings,  who  was  slain  in  the 
battle,  andSvhose  son,  upon  being  told  that  his  father  was  killed,  giving  the 
usual  Indian  groan  upon  such  occasions,  and  suddenly  putting  his  hand  on 
his  left  breast,  swore  his  father  was  still  alive  in  that  piace,  and  stood  there  in 
his  son :  that  it  was  with  the  utmost  difficulty.  General  Jokmon  prevented  the 
fiu'y  of  their  resentment  taking  place  on  the  body  of  the  French  geiieraft 

As  soon  as  the  battle  was  over,  the  Indians  dispersed  themselves  in  various 
du*ections,  with  the  trophies  of  victory ;  some  to  their  homes,  to  condole 
with  the  friends  of  the  stain,  and  some  to  the  English,  to  curry  tlie  welcome 
news  of  victory.  The  different  runners  brought  into  Albany  above  80  scalps 
witliin  a  very  short  time  afler  the  fight4  And  thus  we  are  lin-nished  with  an 
early  record  of  the  wretched  custom  which  appears  to  have  been  foKtered, 
and  actually  encouraged  by  all  who  have  employed  the  Indians  as  auxiliaries 
in  war.  Indeed  to  employ  them,  was  to  employ  tlieir  practices — ihey  were 
inseparable.  To  talk,  as  some  have  done,  of  employing  tliem,  and  prevent- 
ing their  barbarous  customs  with  the  unfortunate  captives,  uU  experience 
•hows,  is  but  to  talk  one  thing  and  mean  another. 

Soon  after  Sir  WiUiam  Johnson  entered  upon  his  duties  as  superintendent 
of  Indian  affiiirs  in  North  America,  he  received  from  England  some  richly 
embroidered  suits  of  clothes.  Htndrick  was  present  when  tliey  were  re- 
ceived, and  could  not  help  expressing  a  ffreat  desire  for  a  share  in  them.  He 
went  away  very  thoughtfid,  but  returned  not  long  after,  and  called  upon  Sir 
WiUianiy  and  told  him  he  had  di'eamed  a  dream.  Sir  HlUiam  very  con- 
cernedly desired  to  know  what  it  was.  Htndrick  as  readily  told  him  be 
iiod  dreamed  that  Su*  MtUiam  Johnson  had  presented  him  with  one  of  his 
new  suits  of  uniform.  Sir  WiUiam  could  not  refuse  it,  and  one  of  tlie  elegant 
suits  was  forthwith  presented  to  Htndrick^  who  went  away  to  show  his 
present  to  his  countrymen,  and  left  Sir  WiUiam  to  tell  the  joke  to  his  friends. 
Some  time  after,  the  general  met  Hendrick,  and  told  him  he  had  dreamed  a 
dream.  Whether  the  sachem  mistrusted  that  he  was  now  to  be  taken  in  his 
own  net,  or  not,  is  not  certain :  but  he  seriously  desired  to  know  what  it  was, 
as  Sir  WUliam  had  done  before.  The  general  said  he  dreamed  that  Htndriek 
had  presented  him  with  a  certain  tract  of  land,  which  he  described,  (consist- 
ing of  about  500  acres  of  the  most  valuable  land  in  the  valley  of  the  Mohawk 
River.)  Htndrick  answered,  ^  R  is  yours;  ^  but,  shaking  his  iiead,  said,  "•  Sir 
WiUiam  Johnson,  I  will  never  dream  with  you  again.** 

John  Konkiqtoi,  a  Stockbridge  Indian,  was  grandson  to  Htndridc^  and  he 
Informs  us  that  his  grandfather  was  son  of  the  Woy\  a  Mohe^an  chie^  and 
that  his  mother  was  a  Mohawk.§  Reverend  Gideon  Hauicy,  m  a  letter  to 
Governor  Hutchinson  (1770)  about  the  Marshpee  Indians,  has  this  passage: 


• 


GaU.  Magazim  for  1756.  iV^A  ;  Ibid. 

f  CoU  Mast,  Hist,  Boc, 
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■*  Amonf  JokMon^s  Mohawks,  Abraham  and  Hendrick  were  the  oldest  of  their 
tribe,  'wheu  they  died,  aod  neither  of  them  was  70,  at  their  deaths.  I  saw  a 
sister  of  theirs  in  1765,  who  appeared  to  be  several  years  above  70.  At 
Stockbridee,  Captain  Kunkapot  was  for  many  years  the  oldest  man  in  his 
tribe."  ^     We  have  now  come  to  one  of  the  most  noted  chiefk  in  Indian  story 

Ijogan  was  culled  a  Mingo  f  chie^  whose  fkther,  Skikdlimus,  was  chief 
of  the  Cayugas,  whom  he  succeeded  ShxkdLimua  was  attached  in  a  remark- 
able degree  to  the  benevolent  Jamt8  Logan^  from  which  circumstance,  it  is 
Erobable,  bis  son  bore  his  name.  The  name  is  still  perpetuated  among  the 
[idians.  For  magnanimity  in  war,  and  greatness  of  soul  m  peace,  few,  if  any, 
in  any  nation,  ever  surpassed  Logan.  He  took  no  part  in  the  French  wars 
which  ended  in  1760,  except  that  of  a  peacemaker ;  was  always  acknowl- 
edged the  friend  of  the  white  people,  until  the  year  1774,  when  his  brother 
and  several  others  of  his  family  were  murdered,  the  particulars  of  which 
follow.  In  the  spring  of  1774,  some  Indians  robbed  the  people  upon  the 
Ohio  River4  who  were  in  that  country  exploring  the  lands,  and  preparing  for 
settlements.  These  land-jobbery  were  alarmed  at  this  hostile  carriage  of  the 
Indians,  as  they  considered  it,  and  collected  themselves  at  a  place  called 
Wheeling  Creek,  the  site  on  which  Wheeling  is  now  built,  and,  learning  that 
there  were  two  Indians  on  the  river  a  little  above,  one  Captain  Michad  Creaap^ 
belonging  to  the  exploring  party,  proposed  to  fall  upon  and  kill  them.  Uis 
advice,  although  opposed  at  first,  was  followed,  ana  a  party  led  by  Crtsap 
proceeded  and  killed  the  two  Indians.  The  same  day,  it  being  reported  that 
some  Indians  were  discovered  below  Wheeling  upon  the  river,  Crtsap  and 
bis  party  immediately  marched  to  the  place,  and  at  first  appeared  to  show 
themselves  friendly,  and  suffered  the  Indians  to  pass  by  tnem  unmolested, 
to  encamp  still  lower  down,  at  the  mouth  of  Grave  Creek.  Crtsap  soon 
followed,  attacked  and  killed  several  of  them,  having  one  of  his  own  men 
wounded  by  the  fijre  of  the  Indians.  Here  some  of  the  family  of  Logan 
were  slain.  The  circumstance  of  the  afi&ir  was  exceeding  aggravating,  inas- 
much aa  the  whites  prtUnded  no  provocation. 

Soon  after  this,  some  other  monsters  in  human  shape,  at  whose  head  were 
Daniel  Greaihoust  and  one  Tomlinson^  committed  a  horrid  murder  upon  a 
company  of  Indians  about  thirty  miles  above  Wheeling.  Grtathoust  resided 
at  the  same  place,  but  on  Jie  opposite  side  of  the  river  from  the  Indian  en- 
campment A  party  of  thirty-two  men  were  collected  for  this  object,  who 
secreted  themselves,  while  Grtathoust^  under  a  pretence  of  friendship,  crossed 
the  river  and  visited  them,  to  ascertain  their  strength ;  on  countmg  them, 
be  found  they  were  too  numerous  for  his  force  in  an  open  attack.  These 
Indians,  having  heard  of  the  late  murder  of  their  relations,  had  determined 
to  be  avenged  of  the  whites,  and  GrtaUumst  did  not  know  the  danger  he  was 
in,  until  a  squaw  advised  him  of  it,  in  a  friendly  caution,  "  to  go  home."  The 
sad  requital  this  poor  woman  met  with  will  presently  appear.  This  abomi- 
nable fellow  invited  the  Indians  to  come  over  the  river  and  drink  rum  with  him ; 
this  being  a  part  of  his  plot  to  separate  them,  that  they  might  be  the  easier  de- 
stroyed. The  opportunity  soon  offered ;  a  number  being  collected  at  a  tavern  in 
the  white  settlement,  and  considerably  intoxicated,  were  fallen  upon,  and  all 
murdered,  except  a  little  girL  Among  the  murdered  was  a  brother  of  JLo^an, 
snd  bis  sister,  whose  delicate  situation  greatly  aggravated  the  horrid  cnme. 

The  remainiug  Indians,  upon  the  other  side  of  the  river,  on  hearing  the 
firing,  set  off  two  canoes  witn  armed  warriors,  who,  as  they  approached  the 
shore,  were  fired  upon  by  the  whites,  who  lay  concealed,  awaiting  their 
aiM>roach.  Nothinff  prevented  their  taking  deadly  aim,  and  many  were 
killed  and  wounded,  and  the  rest  were  obli^d  to  return.  This  afi&ir  took 
place  May  24th,  1774.§    These  were  the  events  that  led  to  a  horrid  Indian 

•  CoU.  Moan.  Hist.  8oc.  3.  i.  161. 

f  Mengtoe,  Maquatf  Maqua  fOr  IroquoB  all  mean  tlie  tame. 

t  '*  In  the  mouUi  of  April,  1774,  a  niroor  was  circulated,  that  the  Indians  had  stolen  teveral 
honen  from  some  land-jobbers  on  the  Ohio  and  Kentucky  Rivers  j  no  evidences  of  the  fad 
havinf^  been  adduced,  lead  to  the  eonclosion  that  the  report  was  false."  Doddridgt^s 
Notes.  tt6-6. 

i  Facts  published  in  Jefferson^t  Notes, 
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war,  in  wfaich  nianj  innocent  fonnlieB  were  Mcrifioed  to  saliBfy  the  ren* 
geance  of  an  incensed  and  injured  people. 

A  calm  followed  these  troublee,  out  it  was  only  such  as  eoes  before  the 
storm,  and  lasted  only  while  the  tocsin  of  war  could  be  sounded  among  the 
distant  Indians.  On  the  12  July,  1774,  Logtm,  at  the  head  of  a  small  party 
of  only  eight  warriors,  strack  a  blow  on  some  inhabitants  upon  the  Muekio- 
gum,  where  no  one  expected  it.  He  had  left  the  settlements  on  the  Ohio 
imdisturbed,  which  every  one  supposed  would  be  the  first  attacked,  in  case 
of  war,  and  hence  the  reason  or  nis  great  successes.  His  first  attack  was 
upon  three  men  who  were  pulling  flax  in  a  field.  One  was  shot  down,  and 
the  two  others  taken.  These  were  marched  into  the  wilderness,  and,  as 
they  approached  the  Indian  town,  Logtzn  gare  the  scalp  halloo,  and  they 
were  met  by  the  inhabitants,  who  conducted  them  in.  Running  the  gantlet 
was  next  to  be  perfbrmed.  Logan  fook  no  delight  in  tortures,  and  he  in  the 
most  fiiendly  manner  instructed  one  of  the  captives  how  to  proceed  to 
escape  the  severities  of  the  gantlet  This  same  captive,  whose  name  was 
Robtnton,  was  afterwards  sentenced  to  be  burned ;  but  Logan,  though  not 
able  to  rescue  him  by  his  eloquence,  with  his  own  hand  cut  the  corSa  that 
bound  him  to  the  stake,  and  caused  him  to  be  adopted  into  an  Indian  family. 
He  became  afterwards  Logan^s  scribe,  and  wrote  the  letter  that  was  tied  to  a 
war  club,  the  particulars  of  which  we  shall  relate  farther  onward. 

There  was  a  chief  among  the  Shawanese  more  renowned  as  a  warrior 
than  even  Logan  himself  at  this  time.  CORN  STOCK*  was  his  name,  and 
to  him  seems  to  have  faDen  the  chief  direction  of  the  war  that  was  now 
begun ;  the  causes  of  which  were  doubtless  owing  to  the  outrages  alrea<fy 
detailed,  conrraiitted  by  Crtsap  and  Greathoxuey  but  there  can  be  but  little  if 
any  doubt,  that  the  several  tribes  engaged  in  it,  had  each  been  sufficiently 
injured  to  justify  (heir  participation  also.  The  history  of  the  murder  of 
Bald  EarU  is  more  than  sufiicient  to  accoimt  for  the  part  acted  by  the  Dela- 
wares.  What  this  man  had  been  in  his  yonnger  days  is  tmknown  to  history, 
but  at  this  time  he  was  an  old  inoftensive  Delaware  chief^  who  wandered 
hamileBsiy  ap  ^md  down  among  the  whites,  visiting  those  most  frequently 
who  would  entertain  him  best  Having  been  on  a  visit  to  the  fort  at  the 
mouth  of  Kanhawa,  he  was  met,  as  he  was  ascending  alone  upon  the  river 
in  his  canoe,  by  a  man,  who,  it  is  said,  had  sufiTered  much  from  the  Indians. 
It  was  in  the  evening,  and  whether  any  thing  happened  to  justify  violence  on 
the  part  of  either,  we  have  no  evidence,  but  certain  it  is,  the  white  man 
killed  the  cliief,  and  scalped  him,  and,  to  give  his  abominable  crime  pub- 
licitv,  set  the  dead  body  upright  in  the  canoe,  and  in  this  manner  caused  it 
to  drift  down  the  river,  where  it  was  beheld  by  many  as  it  passed  them. 
From  the  appearance  of  the  old  chief^  no  one  suspected  he  was  dead,  but 
very  naturally  concluded  he  was  upon  one  of  his  ordinary  visits.  The  truth 
of  the  afiSih",  however,  soon  got  to  his  nation,  and  they  qtuckly  avowed  ven- 
geance for  the  omrage.  f 

The  Virginia  leffimature  w^  in  session  when  the  news  of  an  Indian  war 
was  received  at  Uie  seat  of  goverw  nent  Governor  Dunmort  immediately 
gave  orders  for  the  assembling  ow  '¥JO0  men ;  one  half  of  whom  were  to 
march  for  the  mouth  of  the  great  Kanhawa  imder  the  command  of  Generd 
Andrtw  Ltwis^  and  the  remainder,  under  the  governor  in  person,  was  to 
proceed  to  some  point  on  the  Ohio,  above  the  former,  in  order  to  fUl  upoo 
the  Indian  towns  between,  while  the  warriors  should  be  drawn  oflT  by  the 
approach  of  Leuiit  in  the  opposite  direction.  He  was  then  to  proceed  down 
the  Ohio,  and  fbrm  a  junction  with  General  Ltuju  at  Point  Pleasant,  firom 
whence  they  were  to  march  according  to  circumstances. 

*  Goneraliy  written  Conutalkf  but  in  oar  oldest  printed  aecoant,  it  i«  m  in  the  text.  TImtb 
it  no  bann  in  changing  the  orthography  of  a  word,  wb«o  we  use  it  for  a  proper  instead  td  a 
eomnion  substantive. 

t  M*Cbmg. 

J\  Hm  ffitik  WM  tkat  of  cokiael,  but,  being  •oauMmder-iB-cbief  of  that  division,  was  properi/ 
led  general,  to  distinguish  him  from  his  brother,  who  was  also  a  colonel,  and  as  haviif 
Ike  chief  commaod. 
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On  the  11  September,  the  forces  under  General  Leun$,  amountinf  to 
1100  men,  commenced  their  march  from  Camp  Union  for  Point  Pleasant  on 
the  Great  ICanhawav,  distant  160  miles.  The  country  between  was  a  track- 
less wilderness.  The  army  was  piloted  by  Captain  Maithew  MnukU^  by 
the  nearest  practicable  route.  The  baegage  was  all  transported  on  pack- 
horses,  and  their  march  took  up  19  davs.* 

Having  arrived  there  upon  the  last  day  of  the  month,  an  encampment  was 
commenced  on  the  first  of  October.  Here  G^eneral  Ltwis  waited  with 
anxiety  to  get  some  tidings  of  Dunmort^  for  eight  or  nine  days.  At  the  end 
of  this  time,  no  prospect  of  a  junction  appearing,  news  was  brought  into 
camp  in  the  morning  of  the  10  October,  by  one  of  two  persons  who  had 
escaped  the  rifles  of  a  great  body  of  Indians  about  two  miles  up  the  Ohio, 
that  an  attack  would  be  inmiediately  made.  These  two  men  were  upon  a 
deer  hunt,  and  came  upon  the  Indians  without  observing  them,  when  one 
was  shot  down,  and  the  other  escaped  to  the  camp  with  difficulty.  He  re- 
ported ^  that  he  had  seen  a  body  of  the  enemy,  covering  four  acres  of  ground, 
as  closely  as  they  could  stand  by  the  side  of  each  other."  f 

Upon  ihis  intelligence,  General  Lewis,  ^  after  having  deliberately  lighted 
bis  pipe,**  I  ^ve  orders  to  his  brother.  Colonel  Charles  lAwia,  to  march  with 
his  own  regiment,  and  another  under  Colonel  WUliam  Flemings  to  recon- 
noitre the  enemy,  while  he  put  the  remainder  in  a  posture  t6  support  them. 
These  marched  without  loss  of  time,  and  about  400  yards  from  camp  met 
the  Indians  intent  upon  the  same  object  Their  meeting  was  somewhere 
between  sun's  rising  and  sun  an  hour  high,§  and  the  fight  in  a  moment 
began.  The  Virginians,  like  their  opponents,  covered  themselves  with  trees 
or  whatever  else  ofTerM,  but  the  latter  were  more  than  a  match  for  them, 
and  put  them  to  flight  with  great  slaughter.  Colonel  Leunt  was  in  full  uni- 
Ibrm,  and  being,  from  the  nature  of  his  duties,  exposed  at  every  point,  soon 
fell  mortally  wounded.||  There  was  no  result  for  which  the  commander-in- 
chief  was  not  prepared ;  for  at  this  critical  moment  he  had  ordered  up 
Colonel  Field  with  his  regiment,  which,  coming  with  great  resolution  and 
firmness  into  action,  saved  the  two  retreating  regiments,  and  effectually 
checked  the  impetuositv  of  the  Indians,  who,  in  theu*  turn,  were  obliged  to 
retreat  behind  a  rough  breastwork,  which  they  had  taken  the  precaution  to 
construct  froth  logs  and  brush  for  the  occasion. 

The  point  of  hmd  on  which  the  battle  was  fought  was  narrow,  and  the 
Indians^  breastwork  extended  from  river  to  river  :  their  plan  of  attack  was  the 
best  that  could  be  conceived ;  for  in  the  event  of  victory  on  their  part,  not  a 
Virginian  could  have  escaped.  They  had  stationed  men  on  both  sides  of 
the  river  to  prevent  anv  that  might  attempt  flight  by  swimming  from  the 
apex  of  the  triangle  made  b^  the  confluence  of  the  two  rivers. 

Never  was  ground  maintamed  with  more  obstinacy ;  for  it  was  slowly,  and 
with  no  precipitancy,  that  the  Indians  retired  to  their  breastwork.  •  The  divis- 
ion under  Lewis  was  first  broken,  although  that  under  Fleming  was  nearly 
at  the  same  moment  attacked.  This  heroic  officer  fh^t  received  two  balls 
through  his  led  wrist,  but  continued  to  exercise  his  command  with  the  sreat- 
est  coolness  and  presence  of  mind.  His  voice  was  continually  heard,  **  Don't 
lose  an  inch  of  ground.  Advance  outflank  the  enemy,  and  set  between 
them  and  the  river."  But  his  men  were  about  to  be  outflanked  by  the  body 
that  had  just  defeated  Ijewis ;  meanwhile  the  arrival  of  Colonel  Field  turned 
the  fortune  of  the  day,  but  not  without  a  severe  loss ;  Colonel  Fleming  was 
again  wounded,ir  by  a  shot  through  the  lungs ;  **  yet  he  would  not  retire^ 
and  Colonel  Field  was  killed  as  he  was  leading  on  his  men. 

•  Doddrid^,  SSa  \  WWwrt,  126.  t  M'Clmut,  «1. 

&  At  sun-rue,  Burk,  iii.  393.— Sun  an  hour  high,  Ro^l  Amer,  Magantufor  Nm^tnwety  1774 
—A  UuJe  aAer  suMise,  Doddridgt,  tSl.— The  tun  wa«  jutt  rising,  M*Cha^,  322.— JSunriaa^ 
Withers,  lt7. 

I  He  walked  into  camp,  and  expired  in  hit  own  tent    Doddridge, 

1  Mr.  M^Clwig  sayt  be  wat  killed,  but  we  cannot  find  any  authority  to  agree  with  hSmL 
Hr.  Wiihe^t  sayiae  wat  "  an  attiva  foveroor  of  Vininia  ouring  the  revolutionary  wort" 
CkromicteM,  130. 

••  Burk,  iii.  394. 
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The  whole  Ime  of  the  breastwork  dow  became  as  a  blaze  of  fire,  wfaich 
lasted  nearly  till  the  close  of  the  day.  Here  the  Indians  under  Logatij  Com- 
ftodt,  Ekmpticoy  Rtd-Easdt^  and  other  mighty  chiefs  of  the  tri^s  of  the 
Shawauese,  Delawares,  Mincroes,  Wyandots  and  Cayugas,  amounting,  as  was 
supposed,  to  1500  warriors,  fou^t,  as  men  will  ever  do  for  their  country's 
wrongs,  with  a  braveiy  which  could  only  be  equalled.  The  voice  of  the 
miffhty  Comdock  was  often  heard  during  the  day,  above  the  din  of  strife, 
camng  on  his  men  in  these  words:  ''Be  strong!  fie  strong!"  And  when  by 
the  repeated  charges  of  the  whites,  some  of  his  warriors  beffan  to  waver,  he 
is  said  to  have  sunk  his  tomahawk  into  the  head  of  one  who  was  cowardly 
endeavoring  to  desert. 

General  LewUy  finding  at  len^  diat  every  charge  upon  the  lines  of  the 
Indians  lessened  the  number  of  his  forces  to  an  aluming  degree,  and  rigfathr 
judging  that  if  the  Indians  were  not  routed  before  it  was  dark,  a  day  of 
more  doubt  might  follow,  he  resolved  to  throw  a  bodv,  if  possible,  into  their 
rear.  As  the  g:ood  fortune  of  the  Virginians  turned,  the  bank  of  the  river 
frvored  this  project,  and  forthwith  three  companies  were  detached  upon  the 
enterprise,  under  the  three  captains,  boutc  JSheUnf^  (afterwards  renowned  in 
the  revolution,  and  since  in  the  war  with  Canada,|  Gtorre  Matthews^  *  and 
John  Steuart  These  companies  got  unobserved  to  tneir  place  of  desdnatkm 
upon  Crooked  Creek,  which  runs  into  the  Kanhawa.t  From  the  high  weeds 
upon  the  banks  of  this  litde  stream,  they  rushed  upon  the  backs  of  the 
Indians  with  such  fury,  as  to  drive  them  from  their  works  with  precipitation. 
The  day  was  now  decided.  The  Indians,  thus  beset  fi*om  a  quarter  thev  did 
not  expect,  were  ready  to  conclude  that  a  reinforcement  had  arrived,  ft 
was  atx>ut  sunset  when  they  fled  across  the  Ohio,  and  immediately  took  up 
their  march  for  their  towns  on  the  Scioto. 

As  is  common,  in  reviewing  past  events,  we  find  much  difierence  of 
opinion  in  regard  to  many  of  the  facts ;  the  loss  of  the  whites  in  this  battle 
is  very  varioi^^  stated,  but  that  of  the  Indians  no  one  has  presumed  to  set 
down  but  by  mference.  The  momine  after  the  batde,  Colonel  ChrisUakl 
marched  to  the  batde-groimd ;  where  his  men  found  and  scalped  §  21  of 
their  dead,  and  12  others  were  found  in  places  where  they  were  placed  for 
concealment ;  that  many  were  also  thrown  into  the  river  is  said  to  nave  been 
at  the  time  knowu.  In  an  account  published  at  the  time,  it  is  set  down  that 
the  killed  of  tlie  Virginians  were  ^  CoL  CharUs  Lewisy  Major  John  FUH 
Capt  John  Murray,  Robert  Mc  CUnechan,  Sctmuel  WiUon,  James  Ward,  Lieut 
Hugh  JIUenj  Elnsi^s,  Candiff,  Baker,  and  44  privates ; "  making  the  whole 
number  of  the  killed  55.  <*  Wounded,  Captain  fF,  Fleming,  since  dead, 
K  IKdb'njon,  Thomas  Blurford,  John  Stidman,  Lieuts.  Goocmum,  Robeson, 
Laud,  Vannes,  and  79  Privates ; "  making  in  all  87  wounded.  We  are  aware 
that  neither  the  names  or  numbers  acree  with  accounts  since  published,  but 
we  have  taken  the  above  from  the  Koyal  American  Magazine,  which  was 
published  the  following;  month  at  Boston,  into  which  it  seems  to  have  been 
copied  from  a  Philadelphia  print.|| 

There  was  a  kind  of  stratagem  used  by  the  whites  in  this  battle  which 
remipds  us  of  that  practised  at  the  Pawtucket  fight,  related  in  Book  IIL  of 
Oir  history.  The  soldiers  in  Colonel  FtenUnffs  regiment  would  conceal 
themselves  behind  a  tree  or  some  odier  shelter,  and  then  hold  out  their  hats 
fi^m  behind,  which  the  Indians  seeing,  would  mistake  as  covering  the  heads 

*  Probably  the  tame  who  wa«  a  colonel  in  the  Vimnia  line  during  the  revolotioa,  and 
Mce  a  prMoner.    See  Contin.  Bwrk,  107, 356,  alto  WWiert,  130. 

t  WWurt,\n. 

X  He  was  not  present  at  the  fight,  but  arrived  with  a  reinforcement,  which  he  had  raited 
from  Holtion,  immediately  after  it  wat  over.  It  was  this  force,  it  it  tupposed,  that  the 
Indians  expected  were  turrounding  them  in  the  rear.  They  were  said  to  nave  been  ae* 
quainted  with  all  circumstances  connected  with  the  operations  of  the  Vifginians. 

4  Royal  Amer,  Magaxme  for  November,  1774. 

I  Dr.  Doddridge.  81,  seU  down  the  killed  at  76,  and  the  wounded  at  140;  awl  bei% 
doubiless,  Mr.  WUheni'M  authority,  who  says  the  same.  His  list  of  killed  and  wounded  am 
•be  verbatim  from  Doddrid^  Bmrk,  who  wrote  tweaty  years  before  either,  agrees 
ihe  iSoyui  Amuicmn  Magaxmi  very  aeariy. 
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of  their  enemies,  aod  shoot  at  them.  The  hat  bein^  at  once  dropped,  the 
Indiao  would  run  out  from 'his  covert  to  scalp  bis  victim,  and  thus  met  a 
sure  death  from  the  tomahawk  of  his  adversary. 

The  chief  of  the  men  raised  for  this  service,  were,  as  Burk  expresses  him- 
self,  **  prime  riflemen,"  and  the  ^  most  expert  woodsmen  in  Virginia.**    They 
were  priucipaily  from  the  counties  of  Augusta,  Botetourt,  Bediord  and  Fin- 
castle,  and  n^m  the  enraged  settlers  who  had  fled  from  their  frontiers  settle- 
ments to  escape  the  vengeance  of  the  injured  Indians.    For  reasons  whir?: 
were  not  perfectly  understood  at  diat  time.  Lord  Dunmore  divided  the  army 
into  two  parts,  as  ali-eady  stated.    The  pert  which  Dunmort  soon  alter  u>ok 
in  the  revolutionary  events,  discovered  the  real  cause  of  his  preposterous  pro- 
ceedings.    His  pretence  of  falling  upon  the  backs  of  the  Lidians,  and  coop- 
erating with  General  Ltwiiy  was  soon  detected  as  such ;  for  it  needed  only 
to  be  known  that  he  was  moving  no  less  than  75  miles  from  him,  and  that, 
therefore,  no  cooperation  could  be  had.    The  imputation,  however,  of  the 
historian  Bitrk,*  ^  that  the  division  under  Lewis  was  devoted  to  destruction, 
for  the  purpose  of  breaking  the  spirits  of  the  yirginians,**  to  render  his  own 
influence  and  reputation  bnghter  and  more  efficient,  is  unnatural,  and  with- 
out facts  to  warrant  it    To  our  mind  a  worse  poUcy  to  raise  himself  could 
not  have  been  devised.    There  are  two  other,  far  more  reasonable  conclu- 
sioDS,  which  might  have  been  offered:  The  governor,  seeing  the  justness 
of  the  Indians*  cause,  might  have  adopted  the  plan  which  was  followed,  to 
brinff  them  to  a  peace  with  the  least  possible  destruction  of  them,    lliis 
would  have  been  the  course  of  a  humane  philosophy ;  or  he  might  have 
exercised  his  abilities  to  gain  them  to  the  British  interest,  in  case  of  a  rup- 
ture between  them  and  the  colonies,  which  the  heads  of  government  must 
clearly  have  by  this  time  foreseen  would  pretty  soon  follow.    Another  ex- 
traordinary manoeuvre  of  Governor  Dunmore  betraved  either  a  great  want 
of  experience,  generalship,  or  a  far  more  reprehensible  charge ;  for  he  had, 
before  the  battle  of  Point  Pleasant,  sent  an  express  f  to  Colonel  Lewis^  with 
orders  that  he  should  join  him  near  the  Shawanee  towns,  with  all  possible 
despatch.    These  instructions  were  looked  upon^  singularly  unaccountable, 
inasmuch  as  it  was  considered  a  thing  almost  impossible  to  be  accornplished, 
had  there  not  been  an  enemy  to  fear ;  for  the  distance  was  near  80  miles, 
and  the  route  was  through  a  coimtry  extremely  difficult  to  be  traversed,  and, 
to  use  the  words  of  Mr.  Burk^  **  swarming  with  Indians.**|    The  express  did 
not  arrive  at  Point  Pleasant  imtil  the  evening  after  the  Iratde ;  §  but  that  it 
had  been  fought  was  unknown  to  the  governor,  and  could  in  no  wise  excuse 
bis  sending  such  orders,  although  the  power  of  the  Indians  was  now  broken. 
The  day  after  the  battle.  General  Lewis  caused  his  dead  to  be  buried,  and 
entrenchments  to  be  thrown  up  about  his  camp  for  the  protection  of  his 
sick  and  wounded ;  and  the  day  following,  he  took  up  his  line  of  march,  in 
conipliance  with  the  orders  of  Governor  Dunmore,    This  march  was  attended 
with  great  privations  and  almost  insurmountable   difficulties.    Meanwhile 
Governor  Dunmore  descended  with  his  forces  down  the  river,  firom  Fort  Pitt 
to  Wheeling,  where  he  halted  for  a  few  days.    He  then  proceeded  down  to 
the  mouth  of  Hockhockinff,  thence  over  land  to  within  8  miles  of  the  Shaw- 
uiee  town  Chilicothe,  on  me  Scioto.    Here  he  made  preparations  for  treat- 
ing with  the  Indians.    Before  reaching  this  place  he  had  received  several 
messages  from  the  Indians  with  oflersof  peaco,  and  having  now  determined 
to  comply,  he  sent  an  express  to  General  Lewis  with  an  order  that  he  should 
immediateljT  retreat    This  was  entirely  disregarded  by  the  general,  and  1  e 
eoDtiuued  his  march  until  his  lordship  in  person  visited  the  general  in  his 
camp,  and  gave  the  order  to  die  troops  hunselC    Lewis's  troops  complied 


*  Hitt.  Yirgioia,  HI  996. 

t  The  famous  pioneer,  Bmom  Kndott,  afiat  BmtUr,  wm  the  peraoD  teat  by  Jhmmert  m 
Uiis  tinitj. 

I  Hist.  Virginia,  iii.  385. 

I  This  is  not  agreeable  to  the  ftatement  of  Dr.  Doddridge,  who  says  their  arnral  was  bo* 
m  the  balUe,  and  Mr.  WUhert  follows  him  i  but  I  follow  Mr.  Burk,  who  doubtless  had  tht 
best  means  of  giving  the  troth.    Mar$haU  [Ky.  1 40]  agrees  with  the  former. 
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iffCh  great  reluctance,  for  tfaej  had  determined  on  a  general  destruction  of 
tlie  Imiiana. 

A  treaty  was  now  commenced,  and  conducted  on  the  part  of  the  whites 
with  great  distrust,  never  admitting  but  a  small  niunber  of  Indians  witlMn 
their  encampment  at  a  time.  The  business  was  commenced  by  Corngtock 
in  a  speech  of  great  lensth,  in  the  course  of  which  he  did  not  fail  to  cfaar^ 
upon  the  whites  the  whole  cause  of  the  war;  and  mainly  in  consequeuce 
of  the  murder  of  LogcarCs  family.  A  treaty,  however,  was  the  result  of  this 
conference ;  and  this  conference  was  the  result  of  the  far-famed  speech  of 
LOGAN,  the  Mingo  chief;  since  known  in  eveiy  hemisphere.  It  was  uot 
delivered  in  the  camp  of  Lord  Dunmort,  for,  although  desuring  peace,  Lt^m 
would  not  meet  the  whites  in  council,  but  remained  in  his  cabin  in  sulieii 
ailence,  until  a  messenger  was  sent  to  him  to  know  whether  he  ^rould 
secede  to  the  proposals  it  contained.  What  the  distance  was  from*  the 
treaty-ground  to  LogarCs  cabin,  we  are  not  told ;  hilt  of  such  importance  was 
his  name  considered,  that  he  was  vniited  on  by  a  messenger  *  from  Lord 
Dunmort,  who  requested  his  assent  to  the  articles  of  the  treaty.  Lo^an  bad 
too  much  at  heart  the  virrongs  lately  done  him  to  accede  vnthout  givmg^  the 
messenger  to  understand  fwly  the  grounds  upon  which  he  acceded ;  he 
therefore  invited  him  into  an  adjacent  wood,  where  they  sat  down  together. 
Here  he  related  the  events  of  butchery  which  bad  deprived  him  of  all 
his  convections;  and  here  he  pronounced  that  memorable  speech,  which 
follows : 

^  I  appeal  to  cmy  wMte  to  aay^  if  ever  he  etdered  Lonin^  cabin  hungry,  and  he 
ff«foe  hm  not  meat ;  if  ever  he  came  cold  and  naked,  ana  he  dathed  him  noL 

*'  During  the  course  of  the  last  long  bloo<bf  war,  Logan  remained  idle  inhiicabv% 
an^  advocate  for  peace.  Such  was  my  love  for  <^  wkiUs,  that  my  cowUrymem 
pointed  oetlteyvaMed,  and  said,  *  Logan  is  tHeJHend  qf  white  menJ 

^  I  had  even  thought  to  have  lived  with  you,  but  for  ^  injuries  of  one  num. 
CoL  Cresap,  the  last  spring,  in  cold  Uood,  and  xmprovolkedy  murdered  aU  the  reto' 
tionsof  Logan ;  not  even  spaHkg  my  women  and  children, 

*^  T%ere  runs  not  a  drop  of  my  blood  in  the  veins  of  anu  living  creature,  77U« 
eaBed  on  me  for  revenge.  1  Aave  sought  iL  I  have  kiued  many.  I  have  JyJbf 
ghttted  my  vengeance.  For  my  country,  Irqpice  at  the  beams  oftteace,  Bui  Jo 
not  harbor  a  thought  that  mine  is  the  jojfofjear,  Logan  never  fut  fear.  He  wSt 
fiof  turn  on  his  hed  to  save  his  l{fe,    trho  is  Overt  to  mourn  for  Logan  ? — AW 


one 


m 


When  Mr.  Jefferson  published  his  "  Notes  on  Virginia,"  the  facts  therein 
stated  implicatmg  Cresap  as  the  murderer  of  Logan^s  family,  were  by  Cresap*s 
friends  called  in  question.  Mr.  Jefferson  at  first  merely  stated  the  fects  as  pre- 
liminary to,  and  the  cause  of^  the  *^  Speech  of  Logan,^  which  he  considered 
as  generally  known  in  Virginia ;  but  the  acrimony  "discovered  by  his  enemies 
in  uieir  endeavors  to  gainsav  his  statement,  led  to  an  investigation  of  the 
whole  trannaction,  and  a  publication  of  the  result  was  the  inmiediate  conse- 
qnence,  in  a  new  edition  of  the  "  Notes  on  Virrinia." 

There  are  perhaps  still  some  who  doubt  of  the  genuineness  of  Logon's 
speech  and  indeed  we  must  allow,  that  there  are  some  circumstances  laid 
befbre  us  in  Dr.  Barton^s  Medical  and  Physical  Journal,  for  the  year  180^ ; 
which  look  irreconcilable.  Without  impeaching  in  the  slightest  degree  the 
character  of  Mr.  J^erson,  such  facts  are  there  compared,  and  disagreements 
pointed  out,  as  chanced  to  come  in  the  way  of  the  writer.  It  appears  from 
the  FVench  traveller  Robin,  that,  in  the  time  of  our  revolution,  a  gentleman  of 
Williamsburg  gave  him  an  Indian  speech,  which  bears  great  resemblance  to 
the  one  said  to  be  by  Logan ;  but  differing  very  essentially  in  date,  and  the 
person  implicated  in  murdering  the  family  of  Logan.  The  work  of  Robin  is 
eacitled  **  New  Travels  in  America,"  and  we  have  only  an  English  transladon 


*  Bfr.  John  Gibson,  tfaea  aa  officer  in  Jhmmort^s  army,  and  aftarwardt  a  maa  of  eoaiidH^ 
ibia  distinctioB. 
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of  it*  It  ifl  th«iiefore  poanble  thai  some  raiatakefl  may  have  crept  into  it,  or 
that  Rohin  himself  might  have  miBunderatood  the  date,  and  even  other  paits 
of  the  afiiur;  however,  the  probability  is  rather  strong  tliat  either  tlie  speech 
of  Logan  had  been  perverted  for  the  purpoae  of  clearing  Cresap'a  character 
of  the  foul  blot  which  entirely  covered  it,  by  wilfully  charging  it  upon  another, 
or  that  some  ^Id  speech  of  his  upon  another  occasion,  had  bean  remodeled  to 
suit  the  purpose  ibr  which  it  was  used.  Upon  these  questions  we  must  leave 
the  reader  to  decide.  Bobin  has  the  name  of  the  chie(  Lonatu  Some 
Frenchmen  may  write  it  thus,  but  I  have  before  me  those  that  do  not,t  and 
more  probably  some  English  pronounced  it  so,  and  so  Robin  lieard  it  The 
"way  he  introduces  the  speech,  if  the  introduction  be  fact,  forever  destroys 
the  genuineness  of  the  speech  of  Logan  of  1774.    It  is  thus: 

^  Speech  of  the  savage  Lonah,  in  a  General  Asseinbly,  as  it  was  sent  to 
the  €k>Vr.  of  Virginia^  anno  1754." 

Now  it  is  certain,  if  the  ^leech  which  we  will  give  below  was  delivered  in 
ike  Jhsembly  of  Vvr^imaj  in  the  year  1754,  it  could  not  have  been  trulv  deliv- 
ered, as  we  have  given  it,  to  Lord  Ihwrnore  in  1774.  That  the  reader  may 
judge  for  himself  that  of  1754  follows. 

**  Loir  AN  will  no  louger  oppose  making  the  proposed  peace  with  the  white 
men.  You  are  sensible  he  never  knew  what  fear  is — that  he  never  turned 
his  back  in  the  day  of  battle— No  one  has  nM>re  love  for  the  white  men  than 
I  have.  The  war  we  have  had  with  them  has  been  long  and  bloody  on  both 
sides.  Rivers  of  blood  have  ran  on  all  parts,  and  yet  no  good  has  resulted  . 
therefrom  to  any.  I  once  more  repeat  it — let  us  be  at  peace  with  these  men. 
I  will  forget  our  injuries,  the  interest  of  my  country  demands  it  I  will  forget 
— but  difficult  indeed  is  the  task !  Yes,  I  will  forget — ^that  Major  Rogers  § 
cruelly  and  inhumanly  murdered,  in  their  canoes,  my  wife,  my  children,  my 
fiither,  my  nciother,  and  all  my  kindred. — ^This  roused  me  to  deeds  of  ven- 
ftasiee]  I  was  cruel  in  despite  of  mysel£  I  will  die  content  if  my  country 
M  once  more  at  peace ;  but  when  Lonan  shall  be  no  more,  who,  alas,  will 
drop  a  tear  to  the  memory  of  LonanI " 

With  a  few  incidents,  and  reflections,  we  will  dose  our  account  of  events 
connected  with  the  history  of  CaESAP's  War. 

Ob  the  evening  before  the  battle  of  Point  Pleasant,  Comaiock  proposed  to 
hie  warrion  to  make  peace  vnth  General  Lewisy  and  avoid  a  battle,  but  his 
advice  was  not  accepted  by  the  council  **  Well,**  said  he,  "  since  you  have 
resolved  to  fight,  you  shall  fight,  although  it  is  likely  we  shall  have  hard 
work  to-morrow;  but  if  any  man  shall  flinch  or  nm  nt>m  the  battle,  I  will 
IdU  him  with  my  own  hand"  And  it  is  said  he  made  his  word  good  by  put- 
ting one  to  death  who  discovered  cowardice  during  the  fight,  as  has  been 
mentioDed. 

Afler  the  Indians  had  retreated,  Chmdodt  called  a  councU  at  the  Chilicothe 
town,  to  consult  on  what  was  to  be  done.  Here  he  reflected  upon  the  rashness 
that  had  been  exercised  in  fighting  the  whites  at  Pouit  Pleasant ;  and  asked, 
^  Mlud  ^tall  we  do  now !  the  Long^Knipes  are  coming  vpon  us  by  ttoo  routes. 
Skall  we  turn  out  andjigkt  them  f  '^No  answer  was  made.  He  tlien  inquired, 
*^  Shall  we  kill  all  our  smutws  and  children^  and  then  fight  until  we  shall  all  be 
kiUed  ourselves  f^ — ^As  before,  all  were  silent  In  the  midst  of  the  cx>uncil> 
house  a  war-post  had  been  erected ;  with  his  tomahawk  in  his  hand,  Comstork 
turned  towards  it,  and  stiekinff  it  into  the  post,  he  said,  **  Since  you  are  not 
inelined  to  fight,  I  vnll  go  and  make  peaoe ;"  and  he  forthwith  repaired  to 
Jhmmon^s  cam^ljl 

1  ' 

*  Since  the  above  was  written.  I  have  met  with  the  French  edition ',  and,  from  its  imprint, 
1  presume  both  editions  were  published  under  the  supervision  of  the  author.  **  A  Fhuad^ 
TphU  et  $€  trouve  h  Pari*.  1782." 

t  See  Recherche*  $ur  le*  EUOt-Uai*,  iv.  105-<S.  Tlie  aothon  of  this  weO>wtiHen  work 
gbould  not  have  wkblwld  theit  nanet.    It  was  prietad  at  Paffis,  in  8vo.,  1788. 

%  **\\  Net"  h  found  in  th»  French  copy,  and  this  marguial  note  to  it}  "  et  mot  tign^ 
epparemment  U  moit  JJaudre  ou  SolaireJ* 

)  In  the  French  copy  no  persoX  is  mentioned.  After  Mafor,  a  Uank  if  left,  la  other 
respects  the  speech  is  tolerably  correctly  translated. 

f  Doddridge*  Notts,  Mtf    4a 
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We  have  been  more  minute  and  partioiifer  in  these  events,  in  which  Lagmn 
and  Comstock  were  engaged,  than  in  many  othen ;  but  1  trust  tlje  reader  of 
this  history  will  not  be  displeased  with  sndn  minuteness  upon  so  important  an 
event ;  esoecinlly  as  no  work  with  which  I  am  acquainted  does  the  sufaieGt 
justice.  It  was  truly  a  great  event,  both  in  respect  to  the  parties  engaged, 
and  the  conseauences  necessarily  growing  out  of  it,  and  it  lias  been  pawsd 
over  too  slightly  by  historians. 

In  respect  to  the  speech  of  hogmi,  it  woold  be  highly  grarifSing  if  a  few 
matters  connected  with  it  could  to  settled ;  but  whether  they  ever  will,  time 
only  can  detennine.  From  the  statement  of  Dr.  Barton^  *  belbre  cited,^w« 
are  led  to  expect  that  he  had  other  documents  tlian  those  he  at  that  tune 
published,  goaig  to  show  that  CrtBop  was  not  the  murderer  of  Logtm's  family, 
but  he  never  published  them,  as  I  can  learn,  and  he  has  lef^  us  to  conjecture 
upon  such  as  we  have.  Another  author,  f  upon  the  authority  of  an  <^icer 
who  was  at  the  time  with  Lord  Dvmmorty  states  that  he  heaird  nothing  of 
LogaiCa  charging  Cresap  with  the  murder  of  his  kindred  during  the  whole 
cam|Niign,  nor  until  a  long  time  after.  That  it  was  not  publicly  talked  of 
among  tlie  officers  is  in  no  wise  strange,  as  Cnsap  himself  wnB  one  of  them ; 
therelbre,  that  this  is  evidence  that  no  such  chai^  was  made  by  Logan,  we 
think  unworthy  consideration. 

Among  other  proofs,  that  the  chief  guih  lay  upon  the  head  of  Crt^ap  of 
bringing  about  a  bloody  war,  since  well  known  by  his  name,  Judge  innet  of 
Frankfort,  Kentucky,  wrote  to  Bfr.  Jefferson,  2  March,  1799,  that  he  was,  he 
thought,  ablo  to  give  him  more  particulars  of  that  affiiir  than,  perhaps,  any 
other  i>er8on ;  that,  in  1774,  while  at  the  house  of  Colonel  PritUn,  m  Fin- 
castle  county,  Vs.,  there  arrived  an  express,  calling  upon  him  to  order  out 
the  militia,  ^  for  tlie  protection  of  the  inhabitants  residing  low  down  on  the 
north  fork  of  Holston  River.  The  express  brought  with  him  a  war  clob^ 
and  a  note  tied  to  it,  which  was  left  at  the  house  of  one  RoberUony  whose 
fiunily  were  cut  off  by  the  Indians,  and  gave  rise  for  the  application  t» 
Colonel  PresUmJ^  Here  follows  the  letter  or  note,  of  which  Mr.  hmtt  them 
made  a  copy,  in  his  memorandum-book : — 

*"  Captain  Cresap,  ffhat  did  you  kUlmg  peopie  an  Ydlow  Oeek  farf  T%i 
white  people  kUled  my  kin  at  Coneat/oga,  \  a  great  ukUe  ago ;  and  I  thoitgkl  nttk- 
tn^  oj  that.  But  you  killed  my  Hn  offoinj  on  YeUow  C^xJr,  and  took  my  amsin 
pnsontr,  Tlien  i  thought  I  mud  km  too;  and  [have  been  thru  timet  to  war 
tinee ;  but  the  Indians  are  not  angry;  only  mys^f/* 

It  was  signed,  **  Captain  John  LooAif.'' 

Not  long  afler  these  times  of  calamities,  .which  we  have  recorded  ra  tha 
life  of  Logan,  he  was  cruelly  murdered,  as  he  was  on  his  way  home  from 
Detroit.  For  a  time  previous  to  his  death,  he  gave  himself  up  to  intoxic»> 
tion,  which  in  a  short  time  nearly  obliterated  all  marks  of  the  great  man ! 

The  fate  of  Comstock  is  equally  deplorable,  although  in  the  contemplatioii 
of  which,  his  character  does  not  suffer,  as  does  that  of  Logvm.    He  waa 
cruellv  murdered  by  some  white  soldiers,  while  a  hostage   among  tfaem. 
And  there  is  as  much,  nay,  fiur  more,  to  rarr\'  down  his  remembrance  to  pea- 
tenty,  as  that  of  the  tragical  death  of  Jh^thnedes,    He  was  not  murdered 
while  actually  drawing  geometrical  figures  upon  the  ground,  but,  while  he 
was  explaining  the  geography  of  his  country  by  drawings  upon  the  floor,  an 
alarm  was  given,  which,  m  a  few  minutes  after,  eventuated  in  his  death. 
We  will  now  go  into  an  explanation  of  the  cause  and  manner  of  the  murd^ 
of  Comdodu    It  is  well  known  that  the  war  of  the  revolution  had  involved 
all,  or  nearly  all,  of  the  Indians  in  dreadflil  calamities.    In  consequence  of 
murders  committed  by  the  Indians  on  the  frontiers  of  Virginia,  several  com- 
panies marched  to  Point  Pleasant,  where  there  had  been  a  fort  since  the 
oattle  there  in  1774.    Most  of  the  tribes  of  the  north-west,  except  the  Sbaw- 
anees,  were  determined  to  fight  against  the  Americans.    ComMoA  wished 

*  Med.  and  Pkyt.  Jour,  part  K.  p.  162.  f  Withers,  ChroiudM,  19S. 

t  AUuding,  I  suppose,  to  ibe  massacrs  of  the  Coaestogm  lodiaos  in  1763. 
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to  preserve  peace,  and  therefore,  aa  the  only  means  in  his  power,  as  he  had 
used  his  powerful  eloquent^  in  vain,  resolv^  to  lay  the  state  of  affairs  be- 
fore the  Americans,  that  they  might  avert  the  threatened  storm.  In  the 
spring  of  1777,  he  came  to  the  fort  at  Point  Pleasant,  upon  this  friendly  mis- 
sion, m  company  with  another  chie^  called  Bed-hawlu  Af\er  explaining  the 
situation  of  things  with  regard  to  the  confederate  tribes,  he  saia,  in  regard 
to  his  own,  the  Shawanese,  **  The  current  $d8  [with  the  Indians]  so  strong 
^gndnst  the  AmericanSy  m  ccmMouenee  iff  <Ae  agenctf  of  (Ae  British,  that  fAc^  [the 
Snawanese]  taiUJioat  with  it,  i/ear,  %n  spite  ofaUmv  exertions/*  Upon«  this 
intelliffence,  the  commander  of  the  garrison  thougnt  proper  to  detain  him 
and  nedrhauk  as  hostages  to  prevent  tne  meditated  calamities.  When  Cap* 
tain  Mmckle^  the  commander  of  the  garrison,  had  notified  the  new  govern- 
ment  of  Virginia  of  the  situation  of  affiurs,  and  what  he  had  done,  forces 
inarched  into  that  country.  A  part  of  them  having  arrived,  waited  for  others 
to  join  them  under  General  Handj  on  whom  these  depended  for  provisions. 

Meanwhile  the  officers  held  frequent  conversations  with  Comstockj  who 
took  pleasure  in  giving  them  minute  descriptions  of  his  country,  and  espe- 
cially of  that  portion  between  the  Mississippi  and  Missouri.  One  day,  as  he  was 
delineating  a  map  of  it  upon  the  floor,  for  the  gratification  of  those  present,  a 
call  was  heard  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  Ohio,  which  he  at  once  recognized 
as  the  voice  of  his  son,  JSUinipsieOy  who  had  fought  at  his  side  in  the  mmous 
battle  of  Point  Pleasant,  in  1774,  of  which  we  luive  spoken.    At  the  request 
of  his  fiither,  EUimpsico  came  to  the  fort,  where  thev  had  an  affectionate 
meeting.    This  son  nad  become  uneasy  at  his  father's  long  absence,  and  had 
St  length  sought  him  out  in  his  exile  here ;  prompted  by  those  feeling  which 
so  much  adorn  human  nature.    The  next  day,  two  men  crossed  me  Kan- 
hawa,  upon  a  hunting  expedition.    As  they  were  retinning  to  their  boat  after 
their  hunt,  and  near  the  side  of  the  river,  they  were  fired  upon  by  some  In-* 
dians,  and  one  of  the  two,  named  QUnwre,  wbb  killed,  but  the  other  escaped^ 
A  party  of  Captain  HaiTs  men  went  over  and  brought  in  the  bodv  of  GUmore;- 
whereupon  a  cry  was  raised,  ^  Let  %ts  go  and  kill  we  huMans  in  Ae  fcnV*    Ab* 
inf\nriated  gans,  with  Captain  HaU  at  their  head,  set  out  with  this  nefarioas^ 
resolution,  anc^  against  every  remonstrance,  proceeded  to  commit  the  deed, 
of  blood.    With  meir  guns  cocked,  they  swore  death  to  anv  who  should  ep-- 
pose  thenL    In  the  mean  time,  some  ran  to  apprize  the  devoted  chiefs  of 
their  danger.    As  the  murderers  approached,  EUinipsieo  discovered  agita- 
tion, whicn  when  Comstock  saw,  he  said,  **Jlfy  son,  the  Great  Spirit  has-  seen 
£Aat  we  should  die  together,  and  has  sent  you  to  that  end,    B  is  his  tsill,  and' 
us  subndL"    The  murderers  had  now  arrived,  and  the  old  chief  turned' 
around  and  met  them.    They  shot  him  through  with  seven  bullets.    He  fell» 
and  died  without  a  strugj^le ! 

EUinipsico,  though  havmg  at  first  appeared  disturbed,  met  his  death  with* 
creat  composure.    He  was  shot  upon  the  seat  on  which  he  was  sitting  wiieo 
his  fate  was  first  disclosed  to  him. 

Jted-hawk  was  a  yoimg  Delaware  chie^and,  like  EUimpsico,  had  fought 
under  Comstock,  He  died  with  less  fortitude :  having  tried  to  seevete  himself^ 
he  was  soon  discovered  and  slain.  Another  Indian,  whose  name  is  not 
mentioned,  was  mangled  and  murdered  in  the  most  barbarous  manner. 
Suffice  it  here  to  say,  that  this  was  all  that  was  efiected  by  the  expeditioB, 
and  the  forces  soon  after  returned  home. 

Few,  if  any,  chiefs  in  history  are  spoken  of  in  terms  of  higher  conunenda- 
tion  than  Cornstock,  Mr.  fflthers,  a  vnriter  on  Indian  affiurs,*  speaks  as  follows 
of  him: 

**  Thus  perished  the  min^ty  Cornstalk,  sachem  of  the  Shawanees,  and  kinc 
of  the  northern  confederacy,  in  1774, — a  chief  remarkable  for  many  jrreat  and 
good  qualities.  He  was  disposed  to  be  at  all  times  the  friend  of  wbite  men, 
as  he  ever  was  the  advocate  of  honorable  peace.  But  when  his  country's- 
wrongs  *  called  aloud  for  battle,'  he  became  the  thunderbolt  of  war,  and  nasda 
ber  oppressors  feel  the  weight  of  his  uplifted  arm."  •*  Hi&  noble  bearing— 
hb  generous  and  dbinterested  attachment  to  the  colonies,  virhen  the  thundaf 

*  lohif ''C^ron»r^«,*'awork,itisoor4iitTtoieBarkrWriMa»wiiKeaiidor^ 
46*  ^ 
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«f  BiTtiah  cannon  mis  rererbenthiff  tlM*oufh  liie  hod — Ut  anxiety  to  preaerve 
the  frontier  of  Virginia  from  desotation  and  death,  (the  object  of  hia  visit  to 
Point  Pleasant,)  a]I  conspired  to  win  for  hkn  the  esteem  and  respect  of  oth- 
•rs;  while  the  untimely  and  perfidious  manner  of  his  death,  caused  a  deep 
and  Usting  regret  to  pervade  the  bosoms  even  of  those  who  were  enemies  to 
his  nation ;  ami  excited  the  just  indignation  of  all  towards  his  Inhuman  and 
barbarous  murderers." 

Colonel  ffiUon^  present  at  the  interview  between  the  chieA  and  Governor 
Dunmore  in  1774,  thus  speaks  of  Comatodc : — "  When  he  arose,  he  vras  in  no 
wise  confused  or  daunted,  but  qpoke  in  a  distinct  and  audible  voice,  without 
stammering  or  repetition,  and  with  peculiar  emphasis.  His  looks,  while  ad* 
dressing  Ihmmorty  were  truly  grand  and  majestic ;  yet  graceful  and  attractjvew 
I  have  heard  the  first  orators  in  Virginia, — Patrick  Hmnf  and  Bidutrd  Henry 
Lfti — but  never  have  I  heard  one  whose  powers  of  delivery  surpassed  tboet 

Ten  years  after  the  bloody  affidr  above  related,  an  able  writer*  upon  those 
limes  says,  ^  The  blood  of  the  great  Coaif  stock  and  of  bis  gallant  son  v%  u 
mingled  with  the  dust,  but  their  memoiy  is  not  lost  in  oblivion.**  But  bow 
few  at  this  day  know  of  his  fate,  or  even  that  such  a  chief  ever  existed !  and, 
•t  the  same  time,  the  same  persons  would  be  indignant,  were  we  to  suppoee 
them  ignorant  of  the  fiite  of  the  monster  Piauxnro, 

We  hear  of  one  son  who  survived  ComMock,  who  wss  conspicuous  in  some 
early  events  of  the  revolution.  He  was  a  chie(  and  knovm  among  the  whites 
by  the  name  of  the  Wolf.  He  was  a  hostage,  vnth  three  others,  at  Williams- 
burgh,  when  Governor  Dunmort  fied  on  board  a  man-of-war  to  escape  the 
fhry  of  the  revolutionists.  After  the  governor  had  got  ofi^  he  sent  for  the 
bK&ans  to  come  to  him,  which  they  ud.  He  then  explained  to  them  the 
reason  of  his  flight,  and  directed  them  to  fly  also,  or  they  would  surely  be 
murdered  the  next  day.  They  fled  into  the  woods,  and  ovnng  to  the  darkn^ 
of  the  night,  lost  one  of  their  companions,  and  the  Wolf  and  another  soon 
after  returned  to  Williamsburgh,  and  were  well  received  by  the  inhabitanta 
The  object  of  the  governor  was  very  obvious. 

As  great  a  vrsrrior,  perhaps,  as  any  who  have  lived  among  the  nations  of  the 
west,  we  shall  in  the  next  place  proceed  to  give  an  account  of    This  was 

PONTIAK,  a  chief  of  the  Ottoway  nation,  whose  feme,  in  bb  time,  was  noc 
alone  confined  to  his  own  continent ;  but  the  gazettes  of  Ehurope  spread  it  also. 

One  who  knew  this  chief,  and  the  tribes  over  whom  he  haa  sway,  thus 
ipeaks  of  them  in  1765: — ^^'The  Indians  on  the  lakes  are  generally  at  peace 
with  one  another,  having  a  wide  extended  and  fruitful  country  in  their 
possession.  They  are  formed  into  a  sort  of  empire,  and  the  emperor  is 
elected  from  the  eldest  tribe,  which  is  the  Ottawawas,  some  of  whom  inhabit 
near  our  fort  at  Detroit,  but  are  mostly  fiirther  westward,  towards  the  Mis^s- 
a^>pi.  PonUaek  is  their  present  king  or  emperor,  who  has  certainly  the  largest 
empire  and  greatest  autnority  of  any  Indian  chief  that  has  apfieared  on  the 
continent  since  our  acquaintance  with  it  He  puts  on  an  air  of  majpsty  and 
princely  grandeur,  and  is  greatly  honored  and  revered  by  his  subjects.'*  f 

In  17G0,  Major  Ro^r^rs  marched  into  bis  country,  in  fulfilling  his  orders  of 
dis]>lacing  the  French,  after  the  fall  of  Quebec^  Apprized  of  his  approach, 
Pontiak  sent  ambassadors  to  inform  him  that  their  chief  was  not  far  off,  and 
desired  him  to  halt  until  he  could  see  him  **with  his  own  eyes,**  and  to  in- 
form him  that  he  was  the  king  and  lord  of  the  country. 

P^niiak  soon  met  the  Enghsh  officer,  and  demanded  his  business  into  his 
country,  and  how  it  came  about  that  he  dared  enter  it  without  his  permi^sioD 
When  the  colonel  told  him  he  had  no  design  against  the  Indians,  and  only 
wished  to  remove  the  French,  their  common  enemy,  and  cause  of  all  their 
trouble,  delivering  him  at  the  same  time  several  belts  of  wampum,  Potdiak 
replied,  ^  I  stand  in  the  path  you  travel  in,  until  to-morrow  moming,**  and 
gave  him  a  belt  This  communication  was  understood,  and  *<was  as  much 
as  to  say,"  says  the  actor,  *^  I  must  not  march  further  without  his  leave.^ 
■-  - 

•  In  Cartnfs  Musetim,  iv.  140.  f  Roger^s  AccomU  of  North  Anurica,  IMO. 

4  iimb€u  is  SA  AlgooMjuia  word,  aigaifyimg  a  SinaL    Chminoix, 
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The  colonel  continues:  "When  he  departed  fbrthe  night,  he  inquired  whether 
I  wanted  any  thing  that  his  country  offbrded,  and  [if  I  did]  he  would  send 
bis  warriors  to  fetch  it  I  assttred  him  that  any  provisions  they  brought 
•honld  be  paid  fbr ;  and  the  next  day  we  were  supplied  by  them  with  several 
bags  of  parched  corn,  and  some  other  necessaries.  At  our  second  meetin^j 
be  gave  me  the  pipe  of  peace,  and  both  of  us  by  turns  smoked  with  it ;  and 
be  assured  me  he  had  made  peace  with  me  and  my  detachment ;  that  1  might 
pass  through  his  couniry  unmolested,  and  relieve  the  French  garrison ;  and 
that  he  would  protect  me  and  my  party  from  any  insults  that  might  be  offered 
or  intended  by  the  Indians;  and,  as  an  earnest  of  his  frietadship,  he  sent  100 
warriors  to  protect  and  assist  us  in  driving  100  fat  cattle,  which  we  had 
brought  for  the  use  of  the  detachment  from  Pittsburgh,  by  the  way  of  Presque- 
Isle.  He  likewise  sent  to  tlie  several  Indian  towns  on  the  south  sida 
and  west  end  of  Lake  Erie,  to  inform  the^  that  I  had  his  consent  to  come  into 
the  country.  He  attended  me  constantly  after  this  interview  till  1  arrived  at 
Detroit,  and  while  I  remained  in  the  country,  and  was  the  means  of  preserv- 
ing the  detachment  iVom  the  f\u7  of  the  Indians,  who  had  assembled  at  the 
mouth  of  the  strait,  with  an  intent  to  cut  us  off  I  had  several  conferences  with 
biin,  in  which  he  discovered  great  strength  of  judgment,  and  a  thirst  after 
knowledge." 

This  same  officer  observes,  that  he  discovered  much  curiosity  at  their  eqiu- 
page,  and  wished  to  know  how  their  clothes  were  made,  and  to  learn  theii 
DHxie  of  war.  He  expressed  a  willin^ess  to  acknowledge  the  king  of  England, 
though  not  as  his  superior,  but  as  nis  uncle,  which  he  would  acknowledge, 
as  he  was  able,  in  furs.  England  was  much  in  his  thoughts,  and  he  often 
expressed  a  desire  to  see  it  He  told  Colonel  Rogers  that,  if  ne  would  conduct 
him  there,  he  would  give  him  a  part  of  his  country. 

He  was  willing  to  grant  the  English  favors,  and  allow  them  to  settle  in 
his  dominions,  but  not  unless  he  oould  be  viewed  as  sovereign ;  and  he  gave 
them  to  understand,  that,  unless  they  conducted  themselves  agreeably  to  his 
wishes,  *<he  would  shut  up  the  way,"  and  keep  them  out  Hence  it  is  fair, 
within  the  scope  of  the  most  reasonable  conjecture,  to  conclude,  that  his  final 
disaffection  to  the  English  was  owing  to  their  haughty  carriage,  and  maltreat- 
ment of  him  and  his  people. 

The  principal  scenes  of  his  prowess  were  at  Mlchilimakinak  and  Detroit 
Thcf  French  nnally  gave  up  possession  in  Canada,  in  1760 ;  but  many  of  thel 
Indian  nations  who  nad  become  attached  to  them  were  taught,  at  tlie  samei 
time,  to  hate  the^  English.  Pontiak  was  most  conspicuous  in  his  enmity,  al- 
though, until  he  had  united  the  strength  of  many  tribes  to  his,  he  showed 
great  kindness  and  friendship  towards  them.  The  Miamis,  Ottawas,  Chippe- 
was,  Wyandots,  Pottowatomies,  Mississagas,  Shawancse,  Ottagamies,  and 
Winnebagoes,  constituted  his  power,  as,  in  after-time,  they  did  that  of  Te- 
eumseh. 

There  was  more  sjrstem  employed  by  this  distinguished  man  than,  perhaps, 
by  any  other  of  his  countrymen  upon  any  similar  undertaking,  not  excepting 
even  Meiacomet  or  TecumstL  La  his  war  of  1763,  which  Is  justly  denominated 
**  Poniicu^s  war,"  he  appointed  a  commissary,  and  began  to  make  and  issue 
bills  of  credit,  all  of  which  he  afterwards  carefnllv  redeemed.  He  made  his' 
bills  or  notes  of  bark,  on  which  was  drawn  the  figure  of  the  commodity  he 
wanted  for  it  The  shape  of  an  otter  v/as  drawn  under  tiiat  of  the  article 
wanted,  and  an  otter  was  the  insignia  or  arms  of  his  nation.  He  had  also, 
with  great  sanicity,  urged  upon  his  people  the  necessity  of  dispensing  alto- 
gether with  European  commodities,  to  nave  no  intercourse  with  any  whites, 
and  to  depend  entirely  upon  their  ancient  modes  of  procuring  sustenance.* 

Major  dadxoin  held  possession  of  Detroit  in  1763.    Having  been  despatched 
thither  by  Greneral  Jhnhtrsty  he  had  been  informed  by  commissioners  who  had 
been  exploring  the  country,  that  hostile  feelings  were  manifested  amon^  the 
Indians,  and  he  sent  men  on  purpose  to  ascertain  the  fact,  who,  on  their  re 
turn,  dissipated  all  fears. 

**  In  1763,"  says  Major  RogtrSy  **'  when  I  went  to  throw  f  rovisiont  into  the 

*  Rotcert*s  C<mei$t  Atxomd  cfNcfik  America,  S4I. 
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guTison  at  Detroit,  I  tent  this  Indiaii  a  bottle  of  brandy  by  a  FienchraaB 
BSs  counsellora  advised  him  not  to  taate  it,  inainuatiiig  that  it  was  poisoned 
and  sent  with  a  desi^  to  kill  him ;  but  PonUacky  with  a  nobleness  of  mind, 
lauffhed  at^  their  suspicions,  saying  it  was  not  in  my  power  to  kill  Ami,  who 
bad  so  lately  saved  mv  life."  * 

Several  traders  had  brouirht  news  to  the  fort  at  Michiliroakinak,  that  the 
Indians  were  hostile  to  the  Enflish.  Major  tUhmnfton  commanded  the  gar> 
rison,  and  would  believe  nothing  of  it.  A  Mr.  iUdkorme  communicated 
the  information  to  the  major,  who  was  much  displeased  at  it,  ^  and  tlireatened 
to  send  the  next  person  who  should  bring  a  story  of  the  same  kind  a  prisoner 

10  Detroit^t 

The  garrison,  at  this  time,  consisted  of  90  men,  besides  two  subalterns  and 
the  commander-in-chief  There  were  also  at  the  fort  four  English  merchants. 
Little  reffard  was  paid  to  the  assembling  of  sundry  bands  of  Indians,  as  they 
appeared  friendly ;  but  when  nearly  400  of  them  were  scattered  up  and  down 
throughout  the  place,  ^  I  took  the  fibeny,"  says  Mr.  Henrys  **'  of  observing  lo 
Major  EUiaringUm^  that,  in  my  judgment,  no  confidence  ought  to  be  placed 
in  them  ;  in  return,  the  major  oulv  rallied  me  on  my  timidity." 

On  tlje  fourth  of  Jime,  the  kings  birth  day,  the  Indians  began,  as  if  to  amuse 
themselves,  to  play  at  a  favorite  game  of  ball,  which  they  called  baggatucmh 
which  is  thus  described  by  Mr.  Henry: — ^It  is  plaved  with  a  bat  and  ball, 
the  bat  being  about  four  feet  in  length,  curved,  and  terminated  in  a  sort  of 
racket  Two  posts  are  placed  in  the  ground,  at  a  considerable  distance  from 
each  other,  as  a  mile  or  more.  Each  party  has  its  post,  and  the  game  con- 
nsta  in  throwing  the  ball  up  to  the  post  of  the  adversary,  llie  ball,  at  the 
beginning,  is  placed  in  the  middle  of  the  coiuse,  and  each  party  endeavors  as 
well  to  throw  the  ball  out  of  the  direction  of  its  own  post,  as  into  that  of  the 
adversary's.  This  farce  drew  many  off  their  guard,  and  some  of  the  garrison 
went  out  to  witness  the  sport. 

^  The  game  of  baggati  way,  (he  continues,)  as  fi^^m  the  description  above 
will  have  been  perceived,  is  necessanlv  attended  with  much  notse  and  vio- 
lence. In  the  ardor  of  contest,  the  ball,  as  has  been  suraested,  if  it  cannot 
be  thrown  to  the  goal  desired,  is  struck  in  any  direction  by  which  it  ^n  be 
diverted  from  that  designed  by  the  adversary.  At  such  a  moment,  therefore, 
nothing  could  be  less  liable  to  excite  premature  alarm,  than  that  the  ball  should 
be  tossed  over  the  pickets  of  the  fort,  nor  that,  having  fallen  there,  it  sliauld 
be  followed,  on  the  instant,  by  all  engaged  in  the  game,  as  well  the  one  party 
•8  the  other,  all  eager,  all  striving,  all  shouting,  all  in  the  unrestrained  ptirsuit 
of  a  rude  athletic  exercise."  And  this  was  their  plan,  while  in  the  height  of 
their  {[ame,  to  throw  their  ball  within  the  pickets  of  the  fort,  and  then  all  to 
rush  lu,  and,  in  the  midst  of  their  hubbub,  to  murder  the  garrison ;  and  ii 
succeeded  to  tbeir  wishes.  They  struck  the  ball  over  the  stockade,  as  if  bv 
accident,  and  repeated  it  several  times,  running  in  and  out  of  the  fort  with  all 
freedom,  ^  to  make  the  deception  more  complete ;"  X  and  then,  rushing  in  in 
eveiT  direction,  took  possession  of  the  place  without  the  least  resistance. 

They  murdered  the  soldiers,  until  their  numbers  were  so  diminished,  that 
they  apprehended  notbing  from  their  resistance ;  many  of  whom  were  ran- 
•omecl  at  Montreal  afterwards,  at  a  great  price.  Seventy  were  put  to  deadi, 
and  the  other  twenty  reserved  for  slaves.  A  few  days  after,  a  boat  from 
Montreal,  without  knowing  what  had  happened,  came  ashore  with  English 
passengers,  who  all  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Indians.  Poniiak  was  not  per- 
•onallv  concerned  in  this  affair,  but  it  was  a  part  of  his  design,  and,  there- 
fore, IS  very  properly  here  related.  A  chief  named  Menehwekna  was  the 
commander  in  that  airair.  § 

It  was  only  15  days  from  the  time  the  first  blow  was  struck,  before  Pontiak 
had  taken  possession  of  every  garrison  in  the  west  except  three.    No  lea 

*  Hie  Abbe  Raynai,  whom  wc  followed  in  the  former  editions,  (not  then  possessing  Rogtr^* 
mnk  account,)  does  not  narrate  this  circumstance  faithfully. 

•t  Travels  in  Canada,  by  Alexander  Hemy,  Esq.,  from  which  the  following  account  of  tat 
4astniction  of  Michiiimakinak  is  taken. 

t  Canici^«TraveU,19,20.edil.8vo.LoMl.l784.  i  /faiiy«  Travels, «( 
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dnn  10  were,  in  this  short  space,  reduced.  Detroit  alone  remained  in  that 
distant  reffion,  and,  as  will  presently  be  seen,  this  was  brought  to  the  very 
tirink  of  Uie  most  awful  precipice  of  which  the  imagination  can  conceive. 
The  names  of  tliose  captured  at  this  time  were  Le  Bo^uf,  Venango, 
Presq'Isle,  on  or  near  Lake  Erie ;  La  Bay,*  upon  Lake  Michigan ;  3t  Joseph's^ 
upon  the  river  of  that  name :  Miarais,  upon  the  Miami  River :  Ouachtanon, 
upon  the  Ouabache ;  Sandusky,  upon  Lake  Junundat ;  and  Michihmakinak.t 

The  garrison  at  Detroit  was  closely  besieged  by  PorUiac,  in  person,  before 
die  news  of  the  massacre  of  Fort  Michilimakinak  arrived  mere.  It  was 
garrisoned  by  about  300  men,  and  when  PwnUac  came  with  his  warriors, 
although  in  great  numbers,  they  were  so  intermixed  with  women  and  children, 
and  brought  so  many  commodities  for  trade,  that  no  suspicion  was  excited, 
either  in  the  mind  of  Major  dadunn,  or  the  inhabitants.  He  encamped  a 
little  distance  fh>m  the  fort,  and  sent  to  the  maior  to  inform  him  that  he  was 
come  to  trade,  and,  preparatorv  thereto,  wished  to  hold  a  talk  with  him  for 
the  purpose  of  **  brightening  the  chain  of  peace  "  between  the  English  and 
his  people.  No  suspicion  was  yet  entertamed,  and  the  maior  readily  con- 
sented, and  the  next  morning  was  fixed  upon  for  the  coimcil. 

The  same  evening,  a  circumstance  transpired  which  saved  the  garrison 
from  a  dreadful  massacre.  An  Indian  woman,  who  had  made  a  pair  of 
moccasins  for  Major  Gladwin^  out  of  a  curious  elk  skin,  brought  them  to  him, 
and  returned  the  remainder  of  the  skin.  Being  much  pleased  with'  them, 
the  major  wished  her  to  take  the  skin  and  make  another  pair,  as  he  had  con- 
cluded to  ffive  the  others  to  a  friend,  and  what  was  left  to  make  into  shoes 
for  herself  She  was  then  paid  for  her  work,  and  dismissed.  But  when 
those  whose  dunr  it  was  to  see  that  the  fort  was  clear  of  strangers,  and  to 
close  the  gates  for  the  niffht,  went  upon  their  duty,  this  woman  was  found 
loitering  in  the  area,  ana,  being  asked  what  she  wanted,  made  no  reply. 
The  major,  being  informed  of  her  singular  demeanor,  directed  her  to  be  con- 
ducted mto  his  presence,  wliich  heing  done,  he  asked  her  why  she  did  not 
depart  before  the  gates  were  shut  Sne  replied,  with  some  hesitation,  that 
she  did  not  wish  to  take  away  the  skin,  as  he  set  so  great  a  value  upon  it 
This  answer  was  deUvered  in  such  a  manner,  that  the  major  was  rather  dis- 
satisfied with  it,  and  asked  her  why  she  had  not  made  the  same  objection  on 
taking  it  in  the  first  place.  This  rather  confused  her,  and  she  said  that  if 
she  took  it  away  now,  she  never  should  be  able  to  return  it 

It  was  now  evident  that  she  withheld  something  which  she  wished  to  com- 
municate, but  was  restrained  through  fear.  But  on  being  assured  by 
Migor  Gladwin  that  she  should  not  be  betrayed,  but  should  be  protected  and 
rewarded,  if  the  information  was  valuable,  she  said  that  the  chiefs  who 
were  to  meet  him  in  council  the  next  day  had  contrived  to  murder  him,  and 
take  the  garrison,  and  put  all  the  inhabitants  to  death.  Each  chie^  she 
said,  would  come  to  the  council,  with  so  much  cut  off  of  his  gun,  that  he 
could  conceal  it  under  his  blanket;  that  Pontiae  was  to  five  the  signal, 
while  delivering  his  speech,  which  was,  when  he  should  draw  his  peace 
belt  of  wampum,  and  present  it  to  the  major  in  a  certain  manner ;  and 
that,  while  the  council  was  sitting,  as  many  of  the  warriors  as  could  should 
assemble  within  the  fort,  armed  in  the  same  manner,  under  the  pretence  of 
trading  with  the  garrison. 

Havinff  got  all  the  information  necessary,  the  woman  was  discharged,  and 
Mijor  CHadwm  had  every  precaution  taken*  to  put  the  garrison  into  the  best 
posrible  state  for  defence.  He  imparted  tLe  discovery  to  his  men,  and 
instructed  them  how  to  act  at  the  approaching  council ;  at  the  same  time 
sending  to  all  the  traders  in  different  directions  to  be  upon  their  guard. 

The  next  mominff  having  arrived,  every  countenance  wore  a  different 
aspect ;  the  hour  of  the  council  was  fiist  approaching,  and  the  quick  step 
snd  nervous  exercise  in  every  evolution  of  the  sokliers  were  expressive  of 

*  So  called  by  the  French,  who  built  it,  because  it  stood  at  the  extremity  of  a  bay  to  Micbi* 
gao,  called  "  Le  Baiedet  Piiaots/'  now  Omen  Bay.  It  wm  taken  bv  tlie  Meaoiiuwet :  the 
gmrnsou  consisted  or 30  men.    See  Carver' t  TraTels,  SI,  t2. 
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an  approaching  event,  big  with  their  destiny.  It  was  beichtaned  m  die  pan 
lught,  when  a  cry  waa  heard  in  the  Indian  encampment  m^rent  finom  whit 
was  usual  on  peace  occasiona  The  garrison  fires  were  eztiuguished,  UBi 
every  man  repaired  to  his  post  But  the  cry  being  heard  no  more,  the  re- 
mainder of  tlie  night  was  passed  in  silence. 

The  appointed  hour  of  ten  o'clock  arrived,  and  also  as  punctual  arrived 
PonHac  and  his  36  chiefs,  followed  by  a  train  of  warriors.  When  the  stip- 
ulated number  had  entered  the  garrison,  the  gates  were  dosed.  The  chieft 
observed  attentively  the  troops  under  arms,  marcbinf  firom  place  to  place  ^ 
(wo  columns  nearly  inclosing  the  council  house,  and  both  ftcmg  towards  it 
On  Pontiac^s  euterinff  it,  he  demanded  of  Major  dadunn  the  cause  of  so 
much  parade,  and  why  his  men  were  under  arms ;  be  said  it  was  an  odd 
manner  of  holding  a  counciL  The  m^)or  told  him  it  was  only  to  exercise 
them.  Tlje  ludians  being  seated  upon  the  skins  prepared  for  them,  Pomtiai 
commenced  liis  speech,  and  when  he  came  to  the  signal  of  presenting  the 
belt,  the  governor  and  his  attendants  draw'mg  their  swords  half  out  of  their 
scabbards,  and  the  soldiers  clinching  their  guns  with  firmness,  discovered  to 
the  chiels,  by  their  peculiar  attitudes,  that  their  plot  was  discovered.  PotiluK, 
with  all  his  bravery,  turned  pale,  and  every  cliief  showed  signs  of  astonish- 
ment To  avoid  an  open  detection,  the  signal  in  passiug  the  belt  was  not 
given,  and  PonHac  closed  his  speech,  which  contained  many  proieasioDa  of 
respect  and  aiTection  to  the  Elnglish.  But  when  Major  Glaaunn  commenced 
bis,  he  did  not  fiiil  directly  to  reproach  PonHac  with  treachery ;  told  him  he 
could  not  do  any  thiu§[  to  insnare  the  English,  and  that  he  knew  his  whole 
diabolical  plan.  Pontiojc  tried  to  excuse  himself^  and  to  make  Major  GladiM 
believe  that  he  had  laid  no  plot ;  upon  which  the  major  stepped  to  the  chief 
Dearest  himself^  and,  drawing  aside  his  blanket,  ezp€«ed  his  short  gun,  which 
Qompleted  their  confusion. 

Tlie  governor,  for  such  was  Major  Gladwiny  ordered  P<mJHac  to  leave  the 
fort  unniediately,  for  it  would  be  with  difficulty  he  could  restrain  his  men 
from  cutting  him  in  pieces,  should  they  know  the  circumstances.  The  gov- 
ernor was  afterwards  blamed  for  thus  sufilering  them  to  withdraw,  vnthoot 
retaining  several  of  them  as  hostages  for  the  quiet  behavior  of  the  rest ;  but 
he,  having  passed  his  word  that  they  should  come  and  ^o  without  hinderance 
or  cestraint,  merited,  perhaps,  less  censure  for  keeping  it,  and  respecting  his 
honor,  than  those  who  reproached  him. 

A  furious  attack  was  the  next  day  made  upon  the  fort  Every  stratagem 
was  resorted  to.  At  one  time  they  filled  a  cart  with  combustibles,  and  run 
it  against  the  pickets,  to  set  them  on  fire.  At  another,  they  were  about  lo  set 
fire  to  the  church,  by  shooting  fiery  arrows  into  it;  but  religious  scniplef 
averted-  the  execution^ — a  French  priest  telling  PonHac  that  it  would  call 
down  the  anger  of  God  upon  him.  They  had  firequently,  during  the  siege, 
endeavored  to  cut  down  the  pickets  so  as  to  make  a  breacn.  Major  Gladmn 
ordered  iiis  men,  at  last,  to  cut  on  the  inside  at  the  same  time,  and  assist  theov 
This  was  done,  and  when  a  breach  was  made,  there  was  a  rush  upon  the 
outside  towarcb  the  breach,  and  at  the  same  instant,  a  brass  four-pcMinder, 
which  had  been  levelled  for  the  purpose,  was  shot  ofi^  which  made  a  dread- 
fill  slaughter  among  them.  After  tnis  they  merely  blockaded  the  fort,  and 
cut  ofif  Its  supplies,  and  Uie  English  were  reduced  to  the  greatest  distreait 
end  for  some  Uine  subsisted  upon  half  rations. 

There  was  great  difficulty  in  throwing  succor  into  the  garrison  at  Detroit, 
^  there  was  such  an  extent  of  country  between  it  and  the  other  meet  west* 
em  posts,  in  possession  of  the  English.  Fort  Pitt  and  Niagara  had  been 
besieged,  and  all  communication  for  a  long  time  cut  off ;  the  former  had  been 
redu^  to  great  extremities,  but  they  were  at  length  relieved  by  Colonel 
BouqutL  Captain  DabfdL  was  at  the  same  time  sent  ror  the  relief  of  Detroit, 
where  he  ariived  on  ^  July,  1763.*  A  bloody  scene  was  shortly  to  fblk)w. 
Captain  Daludly  with  247  men,  went  out  of  the  fort  to  surprise  PonHae  in  his 
camp ;  but  the  wary  chief  had  runners  out,  who  gave  him  timely  notice,  and 


*  Bovftieft  Elzpedition,  lotrod.  ir. 
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h*  met  them  in  an  advantageons  plaoe,  and,  bekiff  vastly  superior  in  number^ 
and  concealed  betiind  a  picket  fence,  near  a  bridge  where  the  English  were 
to  pass,  poured  in .  upon  them  a  dreadful  fire.  Many  fell  at  the  nrst  onseti 
but  they  kept  their  order,  and  exerted  themselves  to  regain  the  bridge  they 
had  just  passed.  They  effected  their  purpose,  but  many  fell  in  the  attempL 
among  whom  was  Captain  DahelL  The  famous  Major  Rogtn^  the  second 
in  command,  and  Lieutenant  nrehm^  with  about  200  others,  recovered  the 
fort  This  bridge,  where  so  many  brave  men  were  slain,  is  called  to  this  day 
Bloody  Bridge. 

Pontioc  oniered  the  head  of  Captain  LkdytU  to  be  cut  off  and  set  upon  a 
post  Between  eighty  and  a  hundred  dead  bodies  were  counted  upon  the 
bridge  the  next  morning,  which  entirely  blocked  up  its  passage. 

We  have  tliouffht  prouer  to  give  this  account  as  it  is  generally  found  in 
our  histories,  but  naving  oeen  put  in  possession  of  the  ofBcial  return  of  Sir 
Jefftry  Amhenty  minutely  detailing  this  important  affair  of  Bloody  Bridge, 
we  will  lay  it  before  the  reader,  as  it  appeared  at  the  time.  From  which  it 
will  be  seen  that  the  common  report  is  probably  erroneous  in  some  of  its  most 
importam  features. 

*<  On  the  evening  of  the  30th  of  July,  Captiun  DalydL,  aid-de-camp  to  Gen- 
eral Amkartt^  being  arrived  here  with  the  detachment  sent  under  his  comiitand. 
and  being  fully  persuaded  that  Pontiac^  the  Indian  chief,  with  his  tribes,  would 
soon  abandon  his  design,  and  retire,  insisted  witli  the  commandant,  that 
they  might  easily  be  surprised  in  their  camp,  totally  routed,  and  driven  out 
of  the  settlement ;  and  it  was  thereupon  determined,  that  Captain  Dcdydl 
should  march  out  with  247  men.  Accordingly,  we  marched  about  half  an 
hour  after  two  in  the  morning,  two  deep,  along  the  great  road  by  the  river 
aide,  two  boats  up  the  river  along  shore,  with  a  patteraro  in  each,  with  orders 
to  keep  up  .with  the  line  of  nuut;h,  cover  our  retreat,  and  take  off  our  killed 
and  wounded ;  Lieutenant  Bean^  of  the  Oueen^s  Independents,  being  ordered, 
with  a  rear  guard,  to  convey  the  dead  and  wounded  to  the  boats.  About  a 
mile  and  a  half  from  the  fort,  we  had  orders  to  form  into  platoons,  and,  if 
attacked  in  the  front,  to  fire  by  street-firings.  We  then  aavanced,  and,  in 
about  a  mile  fiuther,  our  advanced  ffuard,  commanded  by  Lieutenant  Broum, 
of  the  55th  regiment,  had  been  fired  upon  so  close  to  the  enemy's  breastworks 
and  cover,  that  the  fire,  being  very  heavy,  not  only  killed  and  wounded  some 
of  his  party,  but  reached  the  mam  body,  which  put  the  whole  into  a  little 
confusion ;  but  they  soon  recovered  their  order,  and  gave  the  enenw,  or 
rather  their  works,  it  being  very  dark,  a  discharge  or  two  from  the  front, 
commanded  by  Captain  Gmy.  At  the  same  time,  the  rear,  commanded  by 
Captain  Grantf  were  fired  upon  from  a  house,  and  some  fences  about  twenty 
yards  on  his  left ;  on  which  he  ordered  his  own  and  Captain  Hy>kin^$  qotx^ 
panics  to  face  to  the  left,  and  give  a  full  fire  that  way.  After  which,  it 
appearing  that  the  enemy  gave  way  every  where,  Captain  Dalyell  sent 
orders  to  Captain  Grant,  to  take  possession  of  the  above-said  houses  and 
fences ;  which  he  immediately  did ;  and  found  in  one  of  the  said  houses  two 
men,  who  told  him,  the  enemy  had  been  there  long,  and  were  well  apprized 
of  our  design.  Captain  Grant  then  asked  them  the  numbers ;  they  said, 
above  dOO ;  and  that  they  intended,  as  soon  as  Uiey  had  attacked  us  in  the 
front,  to  get  between  us  and  the  fort ;  which  Captain  Grant  told  Captain  Dal' 
yell,  who  came  to  him  when  the  firing  was  over.  And  in  about  an  iiour  after, 
be  caroe  to  him  asain,  and  tohl  Captain  Grant  he  was  to  retire,  and  ordered 
bim  to  march  in  the  firont,  and  post  himself  in  an  orchard.  He  then  march- 
ed, and  about  half  a  mile  farther  on  his  retreat,  he  had  some  shots  fired  on 
his  flank;  but  got  |KMseasion  of  the  .orchard,  which  was  well  fenced;  and 
jus:  as  he  got  thnre,  he  heard  a  warm  firing  in  the  rear,  having,  at  the  sama 
time,  a  firing  on  his  own  post,  from  the  fences  and  corn-fields  behind  it  Lieu- 
I'^iiaut  M'lStugat,  who  acted  as  adjutant  to  the  detachment,  came  up  to  hinif 
(Captam  Grant,)  and  told  him,  that  Captain  Dalyell  was  killed,  and  Captain 
Gray  very  much  woimded,  in  making  a  push  on  the  enemy,  and  forcing  them 
out  ofa  sitroni^  breastwork  of  cord-wood,  and  nn  intrenchment  which  tliev  had 
tikeii  poB*<ession  of;  and  that  the  command  then  devolved  upon  him.  Lieu* 
t.truiit  Bean  imn»ediateiy  came  up,  and  told  hiui,  tiiat  Captain  Bogm"*  had 
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desired  him  to  tell  Captain  Ormt,  that  he  had  taken  posBeeBion  of  a  houae^ 
asd  that  be  had  better  retire  with  what  numbers  he  had,  as  he  (Captain  Bagtn) 
could  not  get  off  without  the  boats  to  cover  him,  he  being  hard  )  ushed  by  the 
enemy  from  the  enclosures  behind  him,  some  of  which  scoured  the  road 
through  which  he  must  retire.  Captain  Orant  then  sent  Ensi^  PauU,  with 
90  men,  back  to  attack  a  part  of  the  enemy  which  annoyed  his  own  post  a 
little,  and  galled  those  that  were  joining  bun,  from  the  place  where  Captain 
DalyeU  was  killed,  and  Captain  Gray,Xiieutenaots  Broum  and  Lukey  were 
wounded ;  which  Ensign  Pauli  did,  and  killed  some  of  the  enemy  in  their 
flight.  Captain  Grant,  at  the  same  time,  detached  all  the  men  he  could  get, 
and  took  possession  of  the  enclosures,  bams,  fences,  &c.  leading  from  his 
own  post  to  the  fort,  which  posts  he  reinforced  with  the  officers  and  men,  as 
they  came  up.  Thinking  the  retreat  then  secured,  he  sent  back  to  Captain  Bog- 
enr,  desiring  he  would  come  off;  that  the  retreat  was  quite  secured,  and  the 
difierent  parties  ordered  to  cover  one  another  successively,  until  the  whole  bad 
joined ;  but  Captain  Bogers  not  finding  it  right  to  risk  the  loss  of  more  men,  he 
chose  to  wait  for  the  armed  boats,  one  of  which  a{^)eared  soon,  commanded  by 
Lieutenant  Brthm,  whom  Captain  Grant  had  directed  to  go  and  cover  Captain 
Rogert'a  retreat,  who  was  in  the  next  house.  Lieutenant  Brehm  accordingly 
¥rent,  and  fired  several  shots  at  the  enemy.  Lieutenant  Abbott,  with  the 
other  boat,  wanting  anmiunition,  went  down  with  Captain  Groif,  Lieuten- 
ant Broum  and  some  wounded  men  retiu^ed  also,  which  Captain  Grant  sup- 
S>ses  the  enemy  seeing,  did  not  wait  her  arrival,  but  retired  on  Lieutenant 
rthnCi  firing,  and  gave  Captain  Rogera,  with  the  rear,  an  opportunity  to 
come  off:  so  that  the  whole  from  the  different  posts  joined  without  any  con- 
Aision,  and  marched  to  the  fort  in  good  order,  covered  by  the  armed  boats 
on  the  water  side,  and  by  our  own  parties  on  the  country  side,  in  view  of  the 
enemy,  who  had  all  joined,  and  were  much  stronger  than  at  the  be^nning  of 
the  anair,  as  was  aflerwards  told  us  by  some  prisoners  that  made  their  escape ; 
many  having  joined  them  from  the  other  side  the  river,  and  other  places. 
The  whole  arrived  at  the  fort  about  eieht  o'clock,  commanded  by  Captain 
Grants  whose  able  and  skilful  retreat  is  highly  commended. 

**  Return  of  killed  and  woimded  of  the  several  detachments  near  the  Detroit, 
July  31, 176a 

^' Of  the  55ih  Regimmt;—!  Sergeant,  13  rank  and  file,  kOled;  1  captain,  3 
lieutenants,  1  drunmier,  28  rank  and  file,  wounded. 

^  Of  the  Royal  Americans: — 1  rank  and  file,  kilted;  1  rank  and  file  uxtunded. 

<«  Of  the  dOik  Regiment  .'-^^  rank  and  file  killed;  3  rank  and  file  ummded. 

*^  Of  the  (puen^a  Rangers :— ^  rank  and  file  killed ;  1  rank  and  file  tpounded. 

^  Jyames  of  the  officers : — 55th  Regiment :  Captain  Gray,  Lieutenant  Luke,  and 
Lieutenant  Brown,  wounded. 

**  N.  B. — Captain  DalyeU,  killed,  not  included  in  the  above." 

Hence  it  appeare  that  but  19  were  killed  and  42  wounded  in  the  celebrated 
*^  Battle  of  Detroit,"  but  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  this  return  was  made  out 
before  the  exact  state  of  the  troops  engaged  in  it  was  ascertained.  It  is  evi- 
dent that  Captain  DalyeU  was  fbimd  to  be  among  the  killed  afler  the  retuni 
was  finished,  or  nearly  so.  It  is  unnecessary  to  apprize  the  reader,  tliat  re- 
turns were  often  made  more  favorable  than  strict  scrutiny  would  warrant, 
from  obvious  motives. 

About  this  time  several  small  vessels  fell  into  the  hands  of  Poniiac,  which 
were  destined  to  supply  the  garrison,  and  the  men  were  cruelly  treated. 
The  garrison  was  in  great  straits,  both  from  the  heavv  loss  of  men,  as  well 
as  from  want  of  provisions  and  continual  watching.  In  this  time  of  de;<pon- 
dency,  there  arrived  near  the  fort  a  schooner,  which  brought  them  supplies 
of  provisions,  but  nothing  of  this  kind  could  be  landed  without  Pontiac*s 
knowledge,  and  he  determmed,  if  possible,  to  seize  the  schooner:  a  detachment 
made  the  attempt,  and,  to  save  herseli^  the  vessel  was  obliged  to  tack  short 
about,  and  proceed  in  an  opposite  direction.  The  Indians  followed  her  in 
canoes,  and,  by  continually  firing  into  her,  killed  almost  every  man,  and  at 
length  boarded  her.  As  they  were  climbing  up  the  sides  and  shrouds  in 
every  ouarter,  the  captain,  havmg  determined  not  to  fall  into  their  hands  alive, 
•rdered  the  gunner  to  set  fire  to  the  magazine,  and  blow  all  un  to<H»th«r« 
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Th\B  was  heard  by  a  Huron  chief^  who  understood  enough  Enfftish  to  know 
what  was  goinff  forw^d,  and  instantly  communicated  it  to  hb  follov^ers. 
They  disengaged  themselves  from  the  vessel  as  fast  as  possible,  and  fled  from 
her  m  a  great  fright,  at  considerable  distance.  Meantune  the  crew  took  the 
advantage  of  a  wind,  and  arrived  safe  at  the  fort  In  the  pursuit  of  the  vessel, 
the  Indians  discovered  extreme  temerity,  often  coming  so  close  to  the  schooner 
•8  to  be  severely  burned  by  the  discharge  of  her  guns. 

This  vessel  had  been  sent  from  Niagara,  and  was  manned  with  18  men,  13 
of  whom  were  Mohawk  Indians.  They  arrived  at  Detroit  on  the  3  Septem- 
ber; and  thus  was  the  garrison  saved  U'om  certain  destruction.  So  sensible 
was  Major  Gladwin  and  his  officers  of  their  escape  from  a  dreadful  fate  by  the 
bravery  of  the  crew  of  this  vessel,  that  they  caused  silver  medals  to  be  struck 
and  presented  to  each  descriptive  of  the  event* 

Many  other  circumstances  are  related  of  this  famous  siege,  but  it  is  believed 
the  preceding  are  all  that  are  well  authenticated. 

PorUiac  having  invested  Detroit  now  for  about  twelve  months,  and  the 
news  of  his  operations  having  been  carried  to  various  parts  of  the  British 
empire,  extensive  preparations  were  made  to  put  down  the  Indian  power. 
Aware  of  the  movements  of  General  Bradatreelj  who  was  proceeding  for  De- 
troit with  an  army  of  3000  men,  he  gave  u]),  and  sued  for  peace,  which  was 
granted  him,  and  his  warriors  retired  to  their  hunting-grounds.  By  some  it 
18  reported  that  he  was  killed,  Mith  many  others  of  his  chief  men,  by  the 
loways,  in  the  year  1769,  in  a  wiur  which  at  that  time  raged  between  the 
Ottowas  and  that  nation.  It  is  also  said  that  he  had  a  son  named  Sheoana- 
BT,  who  was  also  a  distinffuished  chief^  and  who,  afler  the  death  of  liis  father, 
revenged  his  murder  by  die  destruction  of  almost  the  entire  nation  of  the 
loways.  When  the  revolution  commenced,  the  Americans  sent  messages  to 
Ptmtiac  to  meet  them  in  council  He  was  inclined  to  do  so,  but  was  prevented 
fix)m  time  to  time  by  Governor  Hamilton  of  Detroit  He  seems  now  to  have 
laid  aside  all  resentment  against  the  English,  and  became  their  friend ;  and 
to  reward  his  attachment,  the  government  granted  him  a  liberal  pension.  It 
has  also  been  reported  that  he  became  suspected  in  the  time  of  the  war,  and 
as  he  was  going  to  hold  a  council  among  the  Indians  in  Illinois,  as  an  a^nt 
for  the  English,  a  spy  attended  him  to  observe  his  conduct ;  and  that,  in  a 
Sjpeech,  he  betrayed  the  English,  and  discovered  his  former  enmity  against 
tnem.  When  he  had  finished,  the  Indian  who  had  accompanied  him, 
plunged  a  knife  into  his  breast,  and  thus  ended  the  days  of  a  chief  who  has 
oeen  renowned  for  singular  sagacity,  daring  courac^e,  great  spirit  of  command, 
and  indeed  numerous  other  qualities,  found  ohiy  in  those  bom  with  such 
elementary  organizations  as  produce  them  by  their  peculiar  school  of  cir- 
cumstances. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

Captaiv  ViT^SituatiomofaWairt  #fi  ^  frmUitrt  Mt  tkeperiod  of  the  rttufbitim  fcrf 
camditUm  qf  the  Moravian  iudtang  at  tii$  period — Haff-kimg  engagtt  to  take  them 
to  Canada-— His  speech  to  them — Tkey  remonstrate — naif -king  inclines  not  to  mo- 
lest themy  but  Captain  Pipers  counsel  prevails,  and  they  are  seized — Pipe's  eimduct 
thereupon — Missionaries  taken  to  Detroit  and  examined — Pipe  toent  to  accuse  them — 
Changes  his  conduct  tmoards  them,  and  they  are  acauitted — Remat  kable  delireranee 
— Captain  White-ites  opposes  the  conduct  of  Pipe — His  speech  to  his  people — 
Colonel  Broadhead's  expedition — Brutalmassaere  cf  achirf—¥  AcnGAnrsctHHU-AS-^ 
Surprises  the  missionaries — Gblblbhiiid — Bookohoahelas — Murder  ef  Major 
Trueman  and  others — In  the  battia  of  Presoue-isU—His  death — Hfs  great  intrepid- 
tin — Further  particulars  of  Captain  Pip*  Hisfmmous  speech— I^editiem.  and  defeat 
<J  Colonel  Cratcford,  who  is  burnt  at  thsMtakOj  and  many  ware— Chiktommo— Tmi 
I.BWI8 — Messhawa — Kiso-CRAVS — LiTTLB  TVSTLB — Defeats  General  St.  Clair's 
army — Incidents  in  that  affair — Little-turtle's  opinion  of  General  Wuyne^^Visks 
PhiCidelyhia — His  interview  with  C,  F.  Volney — Jinocdotes — Blvb-jack^t^-^Do' 
feated  by  General  Wayne  in  the  battle  of  Presque-Isle. 

PIPE,  or  Captain  Pipe,^  as  he  ia  umiany  called,  Grom  his  having  been  a 
most  conspicuous  war-captain  among  the  Delawares,  durins  the  period  of 
the  revolution,  in  particular,  was  chief  of  the  Wolf  tribe.  His  character  is  a 
▼cry  prominent  one,  in  the  memorable  troubles  among  the  frontier  settle- 
ments, at  the  breaking  out  of  the  war.  Situated  as  were  the  D<'la%\iu'e8 
between  the  English  of  Canada  and  the  Americans,  it  was  hardly  to  be  ex- 
pected but  that  they  should  be  drawn  into  that  war.  They  coufd  not  well 
weigh  its  merits  or  demerits  upon  either  side.  A  speech  of  the  renowned 
Corn-plant  contains  the  best  commentary  upon  this  matter.  The  English 
stood  much  the  best  chance  of  gaining  the  Indians  to  their  interest,  inasmuch 
as  they  were  profuse  in  their  presents  of  what  was  useful  to  tliem,  as  well  as 
ornamental,  whereas  the  AmericaDS  required  all  their  resources  to  carry  on 
the  war.  The  commanding  officer  at  Detroit,  believing  that  the  Moranan 
Indians  upon  the  Susquehannah  favored  the  Americans,  ordered  them,  dead 
or  alive,  with  their  priests,  to  be  brought  into  Canada.  The  Iroquois  agreed 
that  It  should  be  done,  but,  unwilling  to  do  it  themselves,  sent  messengers  to 
the  Chinpeways  and  Ottawas,  to  intimate  that,  if  they  would  do  it,  "  they 
should  nave  them  to  make  soup  ofl"  These  two  trilx-s,  however,  refuseo, 
and  the  Half-king  of  the  Hurons  undertook  it  himself.  He  had  been  formerly 
very  friendly  to  me  believing  Indians,  and  now  pretended  that  he  only  con- 
cluded to  seize  upon  them,  to  save  them  fh>m  destruction ;  and,  Mr.  Loddd 
adds,  *<  even  the  Half-king  would  certainly  never  have  agreed  to  commit  this 
act  of  injustice,  had  not  the  Delaware,  Oaiptain  P^,  a  notrd  enemy  of  the 
gospel  and  of  the  believing  IndiaiMS  insti^Rlsd  him  to  do  iC*  Pipe  and  his 
company  of  Delawares,  joined  by  Hay-king  and  his  warriors,  and  some  Sha- 
wanese,  held  a  war-feast,  roasted  a  whole  ox,  and  agreed  uiion  the  mamier 
of  proceeding.  The  captains  only  of  this  expedition  knew  nilly  its  destina- 
tion. With  such  secrecy  did  they  proceed,  that  the  Moravian  settlements 
knew  nothing  of  their  approach,  until  they  were  in  their  vicinitv.  They  bore 
an  English  nag,  and  an  English  officer  was  amoi%  them.  It  was  now  10 
August,  1781.    Half -king  sent  in  a  message  to  Salem,  requesting  the  inhab- 


*  His  Indian  name,  according  to  Heckewelder,  was  HopocAit,  and  si^ified  a  Tobacc<h 
pipe.  This  name  be  bor^  until  about  1763,  when  that  of  KootESCHquANOHEL  H-as  substi- 
tuted. This  ncBnt,  Maker  of  r 
be  taken.  The  FVench  writera 
and,  of  its  origin,  Baron  LahoeUanf 
lows:—'*  It  is  a  Norman  word,  which  conies Irom  dtalumeaUtBn^  was  introduced  into  Canada 
by  the  people  of  that  nation,  on  their  first  coming  into  this  country,  by  whom  it  has  ever  «bce 
been  used.  The  Iroquois  call  it  Oanondao^f  and  the  other  Indian  nations,  Poagak  ;''  tbif, 
allowing  for  the  diflference  between  the  French  and  English  idioms,  will  agree  tolerably  with 
Mr.  Heckewelder' 9  HopocAit.  A  chief  named  Pipe  signed  a  treaty  at  Fort  Greenville,  ia  1814^ 
with  112  others,  by  which  it  seems  the  DelawaraapeipeUiaied  it  It  followed  that  of  WkiU  ifii. 
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Hants  not  to  be  alarmed,  for  they  should  receive  no  injury,  and  that  he  had 
good  words  to  speak  to  them,  and  wished  to  know  at  which  of  tlie  settle- 
ments  tbey  mifi^ht  hold  a  council  with  them.  Gnadenhuetten  being  fixed 
upon,  all  assembled  there  upon  11  August 

Meanwhile,  the  numbers  of  Pipt^s  expedition  had  increased  from  140  to 
300,  and  about  10  days  after,  Ha(f'kxng  made  the  following  speech  to  the 
belienng  Indians  ana  their  teachers : — 

^  Cousins :  ye  believing  Indians  in  Gnadenhuetten,  Schoenlirunn,  and  Salem, 
I  am  much  concerned  on  your  account,  perceiving  that  you  live  in  a  very 
dangerous  spot  Two  powerful,  angry  and  merciless  gods  stand  ready,' 
opening  their  jaws  wide  against  each  other :  you  are  sitting  down  between 
both,  and  thus  in  dauber  of  being  devoured  and  ground  to  powder  by  the 
teeth  of  either  one  or  me  other,  or  both.  It  is  therefore  not  anvisable  for  you 
to  stay  here  any  longer.  Consider  your  young  i)eople,  your  wives,  and  your 
children,  and  preserve  their  lives,  for  here  they  must  all  perish.  I  therefore 
take  you  by  the  hand,  lifl  you  up,  and  place  you  in  or  near  m^  dwelling, 
where  you  will  be  safe  and  dwell  in  peace.  Do  not  stand  looking  at  your 
plantations  and  houses,  but  arise  and  lollow  me !  Take  also  your  teachers 
[priests]  with  you,  and  worship  God  in  the  place  to  which  I  shall  lead  you, 
as  you  have  been  accustomed  to  do.  You  shall  likewise  find  provisions,  and 
our  father  beyond  the  lake  [the  governor  at  Detroit,]  will  care  for  you.  This 
is  my  message,  and  I  am  come  hither  purposely  to  deliver  it." 

The  brethren,  afler  taking  this  mto  consideration,  remonstrated,  in  feeling 
language,  against  such  an  immediate  removal ;  saying  they  did  not  conceive 
that  the  danger  was  so  great,  as,  moreover,  they  were  at  peace  with  all  men, 
and  took  no  part  in  the  war,  and  that  it  would  brin^  famine  and  distress  upon 
them,  to  set  out  before  their  harvest  with  nothing  m  their  hands,  but  that  tney 
would  keep  and  consider  his  words,  and  would  answer  him  the  next  winter. 
It  was  supposed  that  Hay-kinf  was  wiUing  to  comply,  but  for  the  importunity 
of  Pipe  and  the  English  captam. 

This  a£fair  eventuated  in  the  seizure  of  the  missionaries  and  their  removal 
to  Sandusky,  as  has  been  written  in  the  account  of  Glikkikan, 

Captain  Pipe  now  publidy  boasted  of  his  exploit,  and  said  the  Indians  and 
their  priests  were  his  slavea  They  had  had  but  a  moment's  repose  at  San- 
dusky, when  the  governor  at  Detroit  ordered  Captain  Pipe  to  conduct  them  to 
him.  They  were  glad  of  an  opportunity  of  seemg  the  governor  face  to  fiice, 
believing  they  could  convince  him  that  thev  had  never  assisted  the  Americans, 
and  accordingly  attended  Pipe  thither.  Here  the  missionaries  Zeisherger, 
Senaeman,  HeckeweUkr  and  EduHxrds  had  to  await  a  kind  of  trial,  and  Pipe 
was  the  evidence  against  them.  On  the  9  November,  this  trial  or  examina- 
tion came  on,  and  Captain  Pipe  appeared,  and  spoke  as  follows :  ^'  FalheryVou 
have  commanded  us  to  Ining  the  belnmng  Indiana  and  their  teachers  from  the  Jmts^ 
kinffum.  This  has  been  done.  When  we  had  brought  them  to  Sundusky^  you 
cr&red  us  to  bring  their  teachers  and  some  of  their  awfs  unto  you.  Here  you 
see  them  before  you :  now  you  may  speak  with  them  youne{f,  as  you  have  desired. 
But  I  hope  you  urill  speak  good  words  unio  thentf  vea  1  tell  you,  speak  good  ufords 
tmto  them,  for  thev  are  my  friends,  and  I  should  be  sorry  to  see  them  ill  usedP 
The  governor  then  repeated  to  Pipe  the  charges  he,  had  formt'riy  ur^pd 
against  the  brethren,  and  called  on  him  to  prove  his  assertions.  The  chief 
Beemed  now  evidently  confUsed,  and  said  such  things  might  have  happened^ 
but  tliey  would  do  so  no  more,  for  they  were  now  at  Detroit  This  ciid  not 
satisfy  the  governor,  and  he  peremptorily  demanded  that  Pipe  should  answer 
positively  to  the  point  This  caused  him  still  greater  embarrassment,  and  he 
asked  his  counsellors  what  he  should  say,  but  each  held  down  his  liead  io 
alienee,  and  this  occasioned  his  choosing  the  only  wise  course,  and  he  thus 
ingenuously  spoke :  ^  /  said  btforcy  thai  some  such  thinff  might  have  happened^ 
but  now  I  toill  tell  you  the  pUxin  truth.  T%e  ndssionanes  are  innocent.  J%ef 
have  done  nothing  of  themselves:  what  they  have  donty  they  w^re  compelled  to  do. 
I  am  to  blame,  and  Hie  chiefs  that  were  unth  me  in  Gosthojchguenk  :  toe  have  forced 
them  to  do  it,  when  they  r^/used.^  The  ffovemor  now  <lec7ared  them  imiocent| 
in  the  presence  of  the  court,  and  they  were  permittt'd  to  return  to  their 
breyirea. 
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One  circoiiditiiDce,  DliutratiTe  of  savage  miperadtioii,  we  wiD  notiee  hen. 
When  Pipt^a  warriors  were  about  to  force  the  bfethren  to  leave  their  dwell- 
inrps,  it  was  almost  unanimously  concluded  at  one  time  by  the  chiefs,  that 
the  white  brethren  should  be  put  to  death.  They,  howevcw',  would  Bot  ad- 
venture upon  such  a  deed  without  the  advice  of  one  of  their  common  virar- 
liors,  who  was  considered  a  ereat  sorcerer.  His  answer  was,  "  he  could  not 
imderstand  what  end  it  would  answer  to  kill  them."  Upon  this,  the  chieft 
held  a  council,  in  which  it  was  resolved  to  kill  not  only  the  white  brethren 
and  their  wives,  but  the  Indian  assistants  also.  When  they  made  this  reso- 
lution known  to  the  sorcerer,  he  said  to  them.  "  Then  you  have  resolved  to 
kill  my  friends ;  (or  most  of  their  chief  people  are  my  friends :  but  this  I 
tell  you,  that  if  you  hurt  any  one  of  them,  I  know  what  I  will  do ! "  Thk 
threat  deterred  them:  thus  were  the  missionaries  aa  well  as  many  others 
nved. 

It  is  stated  by  Mr.  Heekewddert  that,  notwithstanding  Captain  Pipe  was  se 
eager  for  the  war  before  its  commencement,  be  soon  became  sorry  for  k 
aflterwards.  This  might  have  been  the  case ;  and  yet  he  was  one  of  the 
most  efficient  enemies  of  the  Americans  after  the  peace,  as  wUl  elsewhere 
appear.  Cantain  ff^de-eyet,  or  Kbqudhagaeehlon,  which  was  his  Indian 
name,*  was  his  particular  friend,  and  they  were  both  ffreat  men  of  the  Dela- 
ware nation,  havinir  been  nearlv  alike  distinguished  by  their  courajse  on 
many  occasions.  No  one  could  have  more  at  heart  the  wel&re  of  their 
country,  than  Captain  WhUt-tytM  had  that  of  the  Delaware  nation,  and  it  is 
not  pretended,  but  that  as  much  should  be  said  of  Captain  Pipe ;  but  they 
were  differently  circumstanced,  and  the  former  was  open  and  feariess  in  his 
declarations  in  favor  of  the  Americans,  while  the  latter  secretly  favored  the 
British.  Thus  the]r  were  unwillinffly  opposed  to  each  other,  and  for  about 
two  years,  one  by  hm  frankness  and  the  other  by  his  clandestine  operations 
strove  to  unite  and  strengthen  their  respective  parties. 

Meanwhile  a  circumstance  happeneo,  which  Captain  P^  seized  upon  fyr 
declaring  war.  M^Ku^  ElUot,  CTtrfy,  and  several  others,  had  been  held  at 
Pittsburg  as  tories.  Eariy  in  the  qprinff  of  1778,  they  made  an  escape,  and 
fled  into  the  Indian  country,  and,  as  they  went,  proclaimed  to  that  people, 
that  the  Americans  had  determined  to  destroy  them ;  that  therefore  then*  cmly 
safety  consisted  in  repelling  them ;  that  they  must  fly  to  arms,  and  flgbt  them 
in  every  place.  Pipe,  being  rather  inclined  to  war,  believed  all  that  those 
exasperated  fugitives  said ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  WhiU-eytM  would  ffive  no 
credit  to  them.  Having  got  many  of  his  men  together.  Captain  Pipe  address- 
ed them  with  great  earnestness,  and  with  great  force  of  oratory  said,  **  Every  sMa 
if  an  enemy  to  his  country,  ufho  endtavort  to  persuade  us  aeainstjighting  the 
Americans,  and  all  such  ought  surely  to  he  put  to  death,^  Captain  WhUe-eyes 
was  not  idle,  and  at  the  same  time  had  assembled  the  people  of  bis  tribe,  and 
the  substance  of  what  he  said  was,  '^that  if  they  [any  of  his  warriors]  meant 
m  earnest  to  go  out,  as  he  observed  som/eoj  them  tcere  preparing  to  do,  they  ^louU 
not  fo  without  him.  He  had,  he  said,  taken  peace  measures  in  order  to  sane  the 
nation  from  utter  destruction.  But  }f  theu  hdieved  that  he  teas  m  the  wrtmf,  and 
gave  more  credit  to  vagabond  fugitives,  whom  he  knew  to  be  such,  than  to  kunsdf, 
who  was  best  actputirSed  unth  the  real  state  of  things ;  if  theu  had  determined  fa 
follow  their  advice,  and  go  out  against  theAmerieans,  he  woulJgo  out  with  them; 
but  not  like  the  bear  hunter,  who  sets  Vte  dogs  on  the  animal  to  he  beaten  about  wUk 
his  panes,  while  he  keeps  at  a  safe  disUmee ;  no!  he  would  lead  them  on,  jdaee 
himself  in  the  front,  and  be  the  first  who  should  falL  Thet  only  had  to  determine 
on  what  they  meant  to  do;  as  for  his  own  mina,  U  was  fully  made  up,  not  to  suT" 
vive  his  nation ;  and  he  would  not  spend  the  remainder  qf  a  miserable  life,  in 
hewaUing  the  total  destruction  of  a  brave  people,  who  deserved  a  better  fate/* 

This  8|)eeclj  was  s|K>ken  with  a  pathos  and  in  a  manner  calculated  to  tonck 
the  hearts  of  all  who  listened  to  it,  and  its  impression  was  such,  that  aO 
unanimously  came  to  the  determination  to  obey  its  instnicdons  and  orders 
and  to  hear  or  receive  directions  from  no  other  person,  of  any  nation  or  color 
but  Captain  Whito^yes. 

*  According  to  Mr.  Heekewdder,    Hit  reiidaaeo  wai  at  the  nouth  of  the  Big  Beav«. 
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At  the  same  time,  Captain  WhiU-tytM^  in  order  to  counteract,  as  much  af 
possible,  the  evil  counsel  of  the  white  men  just  mentioned,  despatched  run 
ners  to  the  Shawanese  towns  on  the  Scioto,  where  these  imfiostors  had  gone, 
with  the  following  speech :  *^  GrandckUdren^  ye  Shawanesty  some  days  cjgio,  a 
Jlock  qf  hirdsy  that  had  conu  on  from  the  east,  lU  at  Goschochking,  itnponnf  a 
9on^  of  theirs  upon  ttf,  which  song  had  nigh  proved  our  ruin.  Should  these  btrds^ 
t^nch  on  leaving  us,  took  their  fight  towaras  Scioto^  endeavor  to  impose  a  song 
on  vou  likewisey  do  not  listen  to  theniyfor  thni  lie!^ 

A  knowledge  of  the  proceedings  of  Captain  ffhite-eyes  having  reached 
Piptf  he  knew  not  what  course  to  take,  and,  while  thus  confounded,  a  kind 
and  conciliatory  message  was  received  in  the  Delaware  nation,  from  the  Amer- 
ican agent  of  Indian  anau^  at  Pittsburg.  It  particularly  cautioned  the  people 
of  that  nation  ^  not  to  hearken  to  those  wicked  and  worthless  men,  who  had  run 
away  from  their  friends  in  the  night,  and  to  be  assured  of  the  real  friendship  of 
the  United  Stalest  This  completed  Pipers  confusion.  But  after  ^ndering 
a  while  upon  the  wrongs  to  which  his  countrymen  had  for  a  lonff  tune  been 
fiubjrcied,  like  the  sachem  of  the  Wampanoags,  he  permitted  his  warriors 
to  go  out,  and  surprise,  and  murder  all  tne  Americans  they  could  lay  their 
hamis  upon. 

Blood  having  now  begun  to  flow,  barbarities  followed  in  quick  succes- 
sion. Early  in  the  spring  of  1781,*  Colonel  Broadhead  arrived  near  the  Mora- 
vian town  of  Salem,  and  notified  the  inhabitants  that  he  was  on  an  expedi- 
tion against  the  hostile  Indians,  and  gave  tliem  that  timely  notice  that  they 
might  collect  their  people,  if  any  were  abroad,  that  they  might  not  be  taken 
for  enemies.  "However,"  says  Mr.  Heckewelder,  "whilst  the  colonel  was 
assuring  me  that  our  Lidians  had  nothing  to  fear,  an  officer  came  with  ^at 
speed  from  one  quarter  of  the  camp,  and  reported  that  a  particular  division 
of  the  militia  "  were  preparing  to  break  off  for  the  purpose  of  destroying  the 
MoVavian  settlements  up  the  nver,  and  he  feared  they  could  not  be  restrained 
fi^m  so  doing.' "  They  were,  however,  by  the  exertions  of  the  commander- 
in-chief,  aided  by  Colonel  Shepherd,  of  Wheeling,  partially  prevented  from 
their  murderous  design.  Thus  these  Chrisdan  Indians  were  situated  pre- 
cisely like  many  of  those  of  N.  £.  in  Philip^s  war.  But  we  have  no  instance 
to  record,  of  the  latter,  equal  in  extent,  for  diabolical  atrocity,  to  that  of  the 
massacre  of  Gnadenhuetten,  elsewhere  mentioned. 

Meanwhile  Colonel  Broadhead  proceeded  to  Coshocton,  a  hostile  settle- 
ment near  the  forks  of  the  Muskingum  ;  and  Mrith  such  secrecy  did  he  pro- 
ceed, that  not  a  person  escaped.  How  many  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  armv 
is  not  mentionea ;  but,  not  long  afler,  16  warriors  were  put  to  death  with 
riiocking  manifestations  of  depravity.  There  accempaiiitd  Colonel  Broad" 
head's  army  a  Delaware  chief  named  PekiUon,]  Sixteen  of  the  captive 
warriors  were  designated  by  him  as  perpetrators  of  murders,  and  they  were 
forthwith  tomahawked  and  scalped.  They  were  executed  pursuant  to  the 
decree  of  a  court-martiaL 

Some  extenuation  has  been  urged  for  this  revolting  transaction,  and  that 
alone  in  which,  perhaps,  the  mind  can  find  any  relief.  But  a  short  time  be- 
fore Broadheads  expedition,  a  large  Indian  force,  called  by  the  whites  an 
army,  collected,  and  set  out  for  the  destiuction  of  North-western  Virginia. 
This  army  was  divided  into  two  parts,  and  their  expectations  were  wrought 
up  to  a  very  high  decree,  which,  when  suddenly  blasted,-  were  changed  into 
rage  and  fury.  Having,  in  theur  march,  taken  a  large  number  of  captivesi 
they  retreated  to  a  place  of  safety,  and  there  tied  them  to  trees  and  put  them 
to  Qpath  in  their  barbarous  manner.  This  massacre  was,  however,  confined 
to  their  male  prisoners.  Fathers,  in  presence  of  tlieir  families,  were  leo 
forth  to  execution,  amid  tears  and  lamentations,  which  no  creature  but  infu- 
riated man  could  withstand.  This  barbarity  was  the  more  aggravating 
when  it  was  contemplated  that  those  who  fell  into  their  hands  had  made  no 
resistance!  Nothing,  therefore,  like  just  retribution  was  to  be  expected 
firom  an  army  of  fronder  militia,  when  vengeance  was  the  only  pursuit 

*  Doddridge,  Notes,  291,  tayf,  this  "  campaign  "  was  in  tbe  tumimv  of  1780. 
t  Tbe  same  who,  afterwards,  as  I  coodude,  was  aparty  to  Woffme^s  treaty. 
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Afler  every  thing  had  been  destroyed  in  the  Indian  country  throu^  which 
the  Americans  passed,  they  returned  to  Pittsburg.  Before  leading  Coshuc* 
ton,  a  shocking  circumstance  occurred,  which  alone  was  suflicieut  to  have 
famished  tlie  most  briUiant  exploits.  An  Indian  came  to  the  side  of  the 
river  over  against  the  encampment,  and  called  to  the  sentinels,  who  asked 
him  what  lie  wanted.  He  answered  that  he  wished  to  see  the  ^  big  captain  * 
(the  name  by  which  Indians  commonly  designate  the  commander-in-chief).  • 
Colonel  Brooe^cu/ appeared,  and  asked  him  what  he  wanted,  who  repiie<^ 
^  To  makt  ptojot.^  Then,  said  the  colonel,  send  over  some  of  } our  chiefk 
The  Indian  interrogatively  said,  *^  May  ht  you  kUl  J  "  No,  said  the  colonel, 
they  shall  come  and  go  in  safety.  Hereupon  a  chief  of  most  elegant  appear- 
ance crossed  to  the  encampment,  and — ^I  hesitate  to  relate  h — while  this 
chief  was  conven^ing  with  the  colonel,  a  monster,  of  the  militia,  canie  up^ 
and  witli  a  tomahawk,  which  he  had  concealed  in  his  clothes,  laid  him  dead 
with  a  single  stroke !  *  The  name  of  this  fiend  was  Wttzd,  The  army  soon 
began  its  retreat,  and  Colonel  Broadhtad  having  put  his  prisoners,  (about  20 
in  number,]  into  the  care  of  the  soldiers,  thev  immediately  began  to  mas- 
sacre them !  all  except  a  few  women  and  children  were  killed.  These  were 
taken  to  Pitt^^burg,  and  afterwards  exchanged  for  an  equal  number  of  w  hite 
prisoners.f  Thus  the  peace  which  might  have  been  concluded  was  unhappily 
suspended,  and  the  war  afterwards  might  well  have  been  expected  to  exiiibit 
scenes  no  less  bloody  than  before. 

A  chief,  called  Pachguvtschihujis,  distinguished  himself  upon  the  fron- 
tiers, immediately  upon  the  retreat  of  Colonel  BroadheatPs  army ;  not  as  many 
others  have,  but  by  magnanimity  and  address.  And  subsequently  his  name 
Mras  set  to  many  treaties  between  his  nation  and  the  United  States,  from  that 
of  General  Wcnme  at  Greenville  to  that  of  St  Mary's  in  1818 :  if,  indeed, 
PetchenanedaSj  SokongehelaSy  and  several  other  variations,  stand  for  the  same 
person.  His  name,  according  to  Heckewdder,  signified  a  ftUJUUr,  or  one  tcho 
twxuds  in  all  he  undertakes.  He  was  a  son  of  a  creat  chief  whose  name  is 
written  ffeuHmddchwalend^  which  signified  one  employed  on  importanl  messages ; 
and  who  in  the  French  war  was  a  great  captain,  and  in  peace  a  great  coun- 
sellor. He  had  upon  his  under  lip  and  chin  tatooed  the  figure  of  a  water 
lizard,  on  which  account  he  was  often  called  TSveegachschasu,  Bttokongahelas 
was  head  warrior  of  all  the  Delawares  who  lived  on  the  Miami  and  White 
Rivers. 

pETCHENAif  ALAS,  at  the  head  of  80  warriors,  appeared  suddenly  at  Gna- 
denhuetten,  surrounding  it  before  day,  allowing  no  one  a  chance  for  escape. 
Not  knowing  his  object,  the  people  were  filled  with  terror.  But  he  soon 
dispelled  Uieir  fears,  by  telling  them  that  he  came  to  take  the  chief  Gtlde- 
wufuiy  and  a  few  other  head  men,  whom  he  would  have,  either  dead  or  alive. 
As  it  happened,  not  one  of  those  he  sought  after  was  there  at  tlie  time. 
Having  satisfied  himself  of  this  fact,  the  chief  demanded  that  deputies  from 
the  three  Christian  towns  should  meet  to  hear  what  he  had  to  say  to  them. 
When  the  deputies  and  others  had  met,  he  spoke  to  them  as  follows : — 

^  Friends  and  kinsmen,  listen  to  what  I  say  to  you.  You  see  a  great  and 
powerfhl  nation  divided.  You  see  the  father  fighting  against  the  son,  and 
the  son  against  the  father. — The  father  has  called  on  his  Indian  children  to 
assist  him  in  putiishing  his  children,  the  Americans,  who  have  become  re- 
firactory.  I  took  time  to  conskler  what  I  should  do ;  whether  or  not  I  should 
receive  the  hatchet  of  my  father,  to  assist  him.  At  first  I  looked  upon  it  as 
a  family  quarrel,  in  which  I  was  not  interested.  At  length  it  appeared  to  me, 
that  tlie  father  was  in  the  right,  and  his  cHlldren  deserved  t6  be  punished  a 
little. — That  this  must  be  the  case,  I  concluded  from  the  many  cruel  acts  his 
ofi^pring  had  committed,  from  time  to  time,  on  his  Indian  children — in  en- 
croaching on  their  lands,  stealinff  their  property — shooting  at  and  murdering 
Witliout  cause,  men,  women,  and  children : — ^yes,  even  miu*dering  those,  who 
at  all  times  had  been  friendly  to  them^  and  were  placed  for  protection  imder 


*  Chrooieles  of  WcBtern  S«tdeiiMiitt,  ptusim, 
t  Doddridge t  NolM,  293. 
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the  roof  of  their  father's  hocue ;  *  the  &ther  himeelf  standing  fentry  at  the  demv 
at  the  time ! — Friends  and  relatives)  often  has  the  father  been  obliged  to  settle 
and  make  amends  for  the  wrongs  and  mischief^  done  us,  by  his  reOactorv 
children;  yet  these  do  not  grow  better.  Noi  they  remain  the  same,  and  will 
continue  to  be  so,  as  long  as  we  have  any  land  left  us !  Look  back  at  the 
murders  committed  by  the  Long-Knives  on  many  of  our  relations,  who  lived 
peaceable  neighbors  to  them  on  the  Ohio !  Did  they  not  k'dl  them  wttliout 
the  least  provocation  ? — ^Are  they,  do  von  think,  better  now,  than  they  were 
then  ?  No !  indeed  not ;  and  many  days  are  not  elapsed,  since  you  had  a 
number  of  these  very  men  near  your  doors,  who  panted  to  kill  you,  Init  for^ 
tunately  were  prevented  from  so  doing,  by  the  Great  Sun,t  who,  at  that  tioMy 
had  by  the  Great  Spirit  been  ordained  to  protect  you ! " 

The  chief  then  spoke  with  respect  of  their  peaceable  mode  of  life,  and 
commended  their  desire  to  live  in  friendship  with  all  mankind ;  but  said,  they 
must  be  aware  of  their  exi)Osed  situation — uving  in  the  very  road  the  hostile 
parties  must  pass  over,  in  going  to  fight  each  other ;  that  they  had  just  ee* 
caped  destruction  from  one  of  these  parties ;  that  therefbre  no  time  should 
be  lost,  but  they  should  go  to  the  country  on  the  Miami,  where  tliey  would  be 
entirely  out  of  danger. 

The  Christian  Indians  replied,  that,  as  they  had  never  injured  the  Amer> 
leans,  tbey  thought  they  need  not  fear  injury  from  them;  that  if  their 
firiends  at  war  wished  them  well,  in  truth,  they  would  not  make  their 
settlement  upon  the  path  they  took  to  go  to  war,  as  it  would  lead  their 
antagonists  die  same  way ;  and  that  they  could  not  remove  without  great 
detriment ;  and  therefore,  as  they  were  then  situated,  they  could  not  consent 
to  go. 

PaehganlschUuias  consulted  in  the  mean  time  with  his  chief  men,  and 
answered  very  feelingly  to  what  the  brethren  had  said.  He  observed  that  he 
was  sorry  that  they  should  xliffer  from  him  in  opinion,  but  that  he  had  no 
intention  to  use  compulsion,  and  only  requested  that  those  might  be  permit- 
ted to  go,  whose  fears  prompted  them  to  it  This  was  readily  assented  to, 
and  the  council  broke  up,  and  the  warriors  departed.  At  Salem  they  made  a 
ihort  stay,  where  they  conducted  themselves  as  they  had  done  at  Gnaden- 
fanetten.  Here  a  fiimily  of  old  people  joined  them,  through  fear  of  what  PocA- 
ganisckihilas  had  predicted,  and  tbe  event  justified  the  proceeding!  The 
massacre  of  Gnadenhuetten  will  ever  be  remembered  with  the  deepest  regret 
and  indignation. 

Nothing  was  feared  from  the  good  Petchtntmalaa ;  but  the  prowling  mon* 
■ters  J^KeCj  Gviy,  EUxotj  and  perhaps  others,  calling  themselves  white,  were, 
the  plotters  of  the  ruin  of  the  innooent  people  at  Gimdenhuetten,  which  fbU 
lowed  not  long  af\er. 

Our  present  design  makes  it  expedient  that  we  pass  over  many  events  in 
the  chronicles  of  the  frontier  wars,  that  we  may  be  enabled  to  proceed  with 
more  minuteness  of  detail,  in  the  lives  of  the  eminent  cliiefs.  Although- 
we  cannot,  by  any  rule  known  to  us,  derive  Buoktmf^akelas  from  Paehganlsd' 
kUa$  er  Peicherumalas,  yet,  as  they  have  as  much  affinity  as  Pomtiacom  and 
Mdacomdy  we  shall  let  them  pass  for  the  same  person,  and  thus  continue  oUP 
narrative. 

Buokongnhelas  was  not  only  a  great,  but  a  noble  warrior.    He  took  no  de* 
Dght  in  shedd'mg  blood ;  and  when  he  raised  the  hatrhet  on  tlie  side  of  tha 
British  in  the  revolution,  it  was  for  the  best  of  reasons ;  and  would  that  nume* 
rous  other  allies  we  could  name  had  acted  from  as  pure  motives !    Our  next 
notice  of  Biiokongahelas  is  in  1792,  when  he  showed  himself  no  less  magnan 
imous  than  at  Gnadt^nhuetten  and  Salem.    Colonel  Hardin.  Major  Tn^an 
and  several  others,  were  sent,  in  May  of  this  year,  by  Waskinfftrnk,  witli  a  flag 
of  truce,  to  the  Indian  nations  of  the  west,  particularly  the  Maumee  towna 
They  having  arrived  near  the  Indian  town  of  Au  Glaize  on  the  south-wea 


*  Alluding  to  the  murder  of  tbe  Conestoga  Indians,  which  was  as  atrocious  as  that  at  Qoa 
^enbuetten.  and  of  which  we  shall  in  due  coarse  give  a  relation. 
i  Referring  to  what  we  have  jott  ralated  of  Colonel  Dawitl  Bromihmd  aad  his  army. 
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btaarJi  of  the  Miami  of  the  Lake,  fell  in  with  some  Indians,  who  treated 
them  weil  at  firat,  and  made  niany  profeasioDa  of  fHendstiip,  but  in  the  end 
took  advantage  of  them,  while  off  their  guard,  and  mur^Iered  nearly  all  of 
them.  The  interpreter  made  his  escape,  after  some  time,  and  gave  an  ac- 
count of  the  transaction.  His  name  was  ffUltam  Smallif ;  and  he  had  been 
some  time  before  with  the  Indians,  and  had  learned  their  manners  and  cui- 
toms,  which  gave  hiio  some  advantage  in  being  able  to  save  himself  He  was 
at  first  conducted  to  Au  GUuze,  and  soon  after  to  **  Buokungahda,  king  of  the 
Delawares,  by  his  captors."  The  chief  told  those  that  conunitted  tlie  murder, 
he  was  very  sorry  they  had  kUUd  the  men.  That  instead  of  so  doings  they  shotdi 
have  brought  them  to  the  Indian  towns ;  and  then,  if  what  they  had  to  say  had  nd 
been  likedyit  woxdd  have  been  time  enough  to  have  killed  them  then.  JSTothtng,  be 
said,  coxdd  justify  them  for  puJtiing  them  to  deatk,  as  there  was  no  chance  for  them 
to  escape.  The  truth  was,  tliey  killed  them  to  plunder  their  effects.  Buokoih 
rahelas  took  Mr.  Smally  into  his  cabin,  and  showed  him  great  kindness ;  told 
nim  to  stay  there  while  he  could  go  safely  to  his  former  Indian  ftieuda. 
|He  having  been  adopted  into  an  Indian  family,  in  place  of  one  who  bad 
been  killed,  in  his  former  captivity.^  While  here  with  Buokongahda$f 
which  was  near  a  mouth,  Mr.  Smally  said  the  chief  would  nut  permk 
him  to  go  abroad  alone,  for  fear,  he  said,  that  the  young  Indians  would 
kill  him. 

From  another  source  we  learn  the  names  of  several  of  the  murdered.  ''A 
letter  fit>m  Paris  (in  the  new  French  settlement),  dated  July  17,  states,  that 
intelligence  had  been  received  at  Fort  Jefferson,  of  the  death  of  Major  TVue- 
wnany  Mr.  fVeemanj  Debachi  and  Jarrat,  That  tliis  information  was  brought 
by  two  prisoners,  who  were  laboring  in  a  cornfield,  and  made  their  escape, 
llie  one  had  bp<'n  taken  prisoner  at  the  time  General  Harmer  was  defeated— 
the  otiier  is  William  Duer,  of  Capt.  BuchanarCs  com|)any  of  levies.  They 
further  inform,  that  on  the  15th  June  a  party  of  Indians  took  8  men  prisoners^ 
who  were  making  hny  neai*  Fort  Jefferson ;  that  when  they  had  moved  the 
prisoners  some  distance  from  the  fort,  they  divided  tliem — four  were  given 
to  the  CInppewas,  and  four  to  the  Shawanese— that  the  Shawanese  burnt  the 
four  unfortunately  assigned  to  them — that  the  Chip|)ewas  took  theirs  home, 
to  the  intent  of  making  laborers  of  them — that  the  Indians  are  determined 
for  war,  and  will  not  treat,  but  will  kill  every  white  person  that  attempts  to 
go  to  them,  either  with  or  without  a  flag — ^that  their  present  plan  is  to  cut  off 
Uie  escorts  of  provisions  destined  to  the  outposts,  and  by  tliat  means  oblige 
the  troops  stationed  there  to  siurender ;  and  that  for  this  purpose  they  kept 
two  spies  constantly  out"  • 

It  is  said  tliat  the  conduct  of  the  British,  at  the  battle  of  Presque-lsle,  for- 
ever cban^d  the  mind  of  this  chief,  as  it  did  that  of  many  odiers,  in  ^^^W^ 
to  them.  Buokongahelas  said  he  would  henceforth  trust  tlieni  no  more.  The 
fort  at  Maumee  was  critically  situated,  but  by  its  own  imprudence.  The  offi- 
cers of  it  had  told  the  Indians  that  if  the  battle  turned  against  them,  they 
should  have  protection  in  the  fort  Immediately  after,  General  Waynt  in- 
formed them,  that  if  tliey  did  protect  the  Indians  in  tliat  event,  he  wouM 
WesX  them  as  though  found  in  arms  against  him ;  therefore,  tli inking  their 
own  safety  of  more  consequence  than  keeping  their  faith  with  the  Indians^ 
they  barred  the  gates,  and  were  idle  spectators  of  those  they  had  basely  be- 
trayed, cut  down  in  great  numbers  by  the  swords  of  the  horsemen,  under 
their  very  ramparts ! 

It  would  seem  from  a  passage  in  the  Memoirs  of  General  Harrison,^  diH 
Buokongahelas  died  soon  <<  after  the  treaty  of  1804;  "that  if  he  had  beea 
alive,  Mr.  Dawson  thinks,  when  Tecumseh  and  the  Prophet  enlisted  so  mai^ 
nations  against  the  Americans,  he  would  not  have  suffered  then*  }dans  to 
have  been  matiured.  The  same  autlior  relates  an  incident  of  peculiar  interert^ 
concerning  our  subject,  which  is  as  follows: — After  tlie  fight  with  Waytiit 
army  before  mentioned,  Buokongahelas  collected  the  renmant  of  his  bandt 
and  embarked  with  them  in  canoes,  and  passed  up  the  river,  to  send  a  flag  oi 

*  Cartffe  Muteumf  vLlb,  f  By  Mr.  X^osMon,  page  81 
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tmee  to  Fort  Wmme.  When  the  chief  arrived  against  4he  British  fort,  he 
was  requested  to  land,  which  he  did.  When  he  h^  approached  the  sentinel, 
he  demanded,  **  ffhat  have  yon  to  say  to  mef^  He  was  answered  that  the 
eomroandant  desired  to  speak  with  hino.  **  Then  he  may  come  here,"  was  the 
reply.  The  sentry  then  said  the  officer  would  not  do  that,  and  that  he  would 
not  be  allowed  to  pass  the  fort,  if  he  did  not  comply  with  its  rulea  **•  What 
shaU  prevent  mef^  said  the  intrepid  chief  Pointm^  to  the  cannon  of  the  fort, 
the  sentry  said,  "  Those."  The  chief  replied  indignantly,  **  /  fear  not  your 
cannon :  after  suffering  the  ,Anericans  to  d^Ue  your  spring,  urUhout  daring  tofrt 
on  iAem,  vem  camnoi  ej^ed  tojrighten  Buokonoehelas."  He  reembarked,  and 
passed  the  fort,  without  molestation.  By  *^  defiling  their  spring,**  he  meant 
an  ironical  reproach  to  the  British  garrison  for  their  treachery  to  the  Indians, 
'which  has  been  mentioned. 

'  It  is  said  that  BuokongahdoM  was  present  at  Fort  Mcintosh,  at  the  treaty 
of  1785 ;  but  as  his  name  is  not  among  the  signers,  we  suppose  he  was 
opposed  to  it  General  George  R,  Clark,  •Arthur  Lee,  and  Bichard  BuUer,  were 
the  American  commissioners ;  the  former  had  been  a  successful  warrior  against 
the  Indians,  which  had  gained  him  the  respect  of  Buokon^ahelas ;  and  wh&a 
he  had  an  opportunity,  he  passed  the  others  without  noticmg  them,  but  went 
and  took  General  Clark  by  the  hand,  and  said,  **I  thank  the  Great  Spirit  for 
having  this  day  brought  togeOur  two  such  great  uforriors,  as  Buokongahejlas 
and  Gen.  Clark." 

A  separate  article  in  the  treaty  just  named,  illustrates  the  history  of  several 
ehiefi  already  mentioned.  It  is  in  these  words : — **  It  is  agreed  that  the  Del- 
aware chiefs  Kelelamand,  [GMemend,  KUbttck,]  or  Colonel  Henry;  Hengut' 
muthees,  or  the  Big-cat ;  fVxeocalind,  or  Captain  Whiie-eyes ;  who  took  up  the 
natchet  for  the  United  States,  and  their  families,  shall  be  received  into  the 
Delaware  nation,  in  the  same  situation  and  rank  as  before  the  war,  and  enjoy 
their  due  portions  of  the  lands  to  the  Wyandot  and  Delaware  nations  in  this 
treaty,  as  fully  as  if  they  had  not  taken  part  with  America." 

Gelelemeivd,  one  of  the  most  conspicuous  of  those  noticed  in  the  provision 
of  the  treaty  of  Fort  Mlntosh,  we  will  proceed  to  consider  in  this  place.^ 
His  name  signified  A  leader,  but  he  was  called  Killbuck  because  the  whites^ 
had  so  called  his  father,  and  to  distinguish  him,  junior  was  added.  Upon^ 
the  death  of  White-eyes,  he,  as  that  chief  had  done,  accepted  the  office  o£ 
chiif,  until  the  young  heir  should  be  old  enough  to  fill  the  important  placer 
He  continued  tne  course  of  measiu'es  carried  on  b^  his  predecessor,  but  in^ 

§)ite  of  all  he  could  do,  Captain  Pipe  succeeded  m  defeating  his  design&- 
uch  was  the  power  of  Pipe,  that  Gelelemetui  and  his  party  were  forced, 
through  fear  to  abandon  their  council-house  at  Goschochking,  and  retire 
und^r  the  protection  of  the  Americans  near  Pittsburg.    Here  they  supposed., 
themselves  safe,  but  they  were  soon  disappointed ;  *^  for  while  the  friendly. 
ehie&,  together  with  a  number  of  their  people,  were  peaceably  living  tegether. 
on  an  island  just  below  the  town  of  Pittsburg,  they  were  suddenly  surprised 
and  attacked  by  the  murdering  party  which  luid  returned  from  killing  near  a 
hundred  of  the  Christian  Indians,  and  partly  killed  and  partly  put  to  flighty 
firom  whence  this  chief  (KUlbuck)  saved    his  life  only  by  taking  to  the 
river  and  swimm'mg  across  to  the  point,  or  town,  [of  Pittsburg]  leaving  all 
his  property  behind ;  among  which  was  the  bag  containing  all  the  wampum 
i^)eeches  and  written  documents  of  William  Penn  and  his  successors  mr  a 
ffreat  number  of  years,  which  had  for  so  long  a  time  been  carefUUy  preserved 
by  them,  but  now  had  fallen  into  the  hands  of  a  murdering  band  of  white 
savages,  who  killed  at  the  same  time  the  promising  young  Delaware  chief 
i^ve  mentioned."    The  many  services  he  rendered  to  Pennsylvania  were 
known  and  appreciated ;  which  services,  however,  being  obnoxious  to  the 
enemy,  drew  theur  hatred  upon  him,  so  much  so,  that  they  ordered  any  that 
should  meet  with  him  to  shoot  him  dead.    He  therefore  remained  concealed 
some  time  after  the  peace  with  the  Indians,  with  his  family  at  Pittsburg.    He 
finally  joined  the  Christian  Indians  and  lived  under  their  j^tection ;  never 
Tenturinff  far  from  home,  lest  the  Munseys  should  meet  with  and  kill  him 
He  was  baptized  by  the  name  of  William  Henry,  a  name  he  had  been  long 
known  unaer,  and  which  was  that  of  a  distinguished  member  of  congreii^ 
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•onftrred  by  hkam^    MSIhwik^  dM  in  tbe  ftMi  in  teiaanr,  181L  afal 

•bouteat 

At  Uje  time  these  peeceable  Indians  were  murderous] j  driven  &em  tfaeor 
isknd,  as  just  noticed,  Big-caU  narrowly  escaped  the  slaughter.  He  retiied 
to  the  Miami  country,  where  he  afterwards  died.  He  had  been  an  aUt 
counsellor,  and  afterwards  a  chief  of  the  Turtle  tribcf  But  to  return  te 
Captain  Pjpe. 

At  one  time  after  an  eiq>edition  against  the  Americans,  Captain  Pitpe  went 
to  Detroit,  where  he  was  received  ^th  req>ect  by  the  British  commandant 
who,  with  his  attendants,  was  invited  to  the  council-house,  to  give  an  aocount 
of  past  transaotion&  He  was  seated  in  front  of  his  Indians,  facing  the  chief 
efficer,  and  held  in  his  left  hand  a  sluMt  stick,  to  which  was  fiutened  a  scalpi 
After  a  usual  pause,  he  arose  and  spoke  as  follows : — 

*^  Faiherf  [then  he  stooped  a  little,  and,  turning  towards  the  audience,  with 
a  countenance  flill  (^  gr^  expression,  and  a  sarcastic  look,  said,  in  a  lower 
tone  of  voice,]  ^/Aooe  ioid  fathxr,  Mioughj  indeed,  I  do  not  know  wht  /  am 
to  call  HIM  ao,  Hamng  nemr  known  <tmf  other jfiUktr  than  Ihe  Drtndi,  andcontidtt- 
Mr  the  English  onfy  at  brothers.  Bvt  aa  ihii  name  is  cdso  is^ioierf  ^pon  %t, 
tmall  make  useqf  tt,  and  say,  [at  the  same  time  fixing  his  eyes  upon  the  coro- 


gace  me  this  weapon,  I  had  neither  cavse  nor  indinaiion  to  go  to  war  against  a 
peofie  who  had  done  me  no  inntnf ;  S^in  obedience  to  you,  tMo  say  you  are  wf 
/aAer,  and  call  m^  your  dtUd^  freeSved  the  hatcha ;  well  knowing,  mat  tf  I  did 
not  obey,  you  woxdd  withholdjrom  me  the  necessaries  of  Itfe,  without  u^wk  laM 
not  subsist,  and  wlhich  care  not  elsewhere  to  be  frocured,  but  at  the  house  of  mf 
Jbther. — You  may  perhaps  think  me  a  foot,  for  ruJktfig  mv  life  at  your  bidding,  in 
a  cause  too,  by  wmch  Ihaf>€  no  prospect  ofgaimng  anyadng  ;for  it  if  your  cotcie 
and  not  mine.  jB  is  your  concent  to  fight  ^  Long^fnives ;  you  have  raised  a 
quarrd  amongst  yoursetoes,  andjou  ought  yourselves  to  fight  it  ^ut  You  ^ouU 
not  compd  your  <:kUdren,the  Indums,  to  expose  themselves  to  danger,  for  yovarsakts, 
^Father,  many  lives  have  already  been  lost  on  your  account  !---Mdions  have  svf- 
fired,  and  been  weakened! — Mmtn  haioe  lost  parents,  brothers,  and  rdcAnxs!-^ 
wives  have  lost  hu^tands  ! — h  is  not  known  how  many  more  may  periA  hefm 


ce  me,  that  attkough  you  now  pretend  to  keep 
tq)  aperpetual  enmity  to  the  Long-Knives,  you  may  ^fare  long  conclude  a  peace 
with  them, — Father,  you  soy  you  love  your  children,  the  Indians, — 7^  you,  have 
i^flen  tM  them,  and  indeed  tt  is  your  interest  to  say  so  to  them,  that  you  may  host 
mem  at  your  service.  But,  father,  usho  of  us  can  bdieve  that  you  can  love  ftpeo^ 
qf  a  dijfttrent  color  from  your  own,  better  than  those  who  hwe  a  iMte  shn  m 
yourselves  ?  Father,  pay  attention  to  what  I  am  going  to  say,  Whde  you,  father, 
are  setting  me  [raeamng  the  Indians  in  generu]  on  your  enemy,  much  in  tte 
same  manner  as  a  hunter  sets  his  dog  on  the  game ;  whUe  lamintiieact  ofruddng 
on  that  enemy  of  yours,  with  the  bloody  destructive  weapon  you  gave  mt,  7 
may,  perchar/x,  happen  to  look  bade  to  the  place  from  whence  you  started  me ;  and 
wfmtshalllseef  Perhaps  I  may  see  my  father  shaking  hands  with  the  Lom^ 
Knives ;  yes,  wiffi  these  very  people  he  now  calls  his  enemies,  I  may  then  see  kns 
laugh  at  my  folly  for  having  dtieyed  his  orders ;  and  yet  lam  now  risking  m  H/^ 
at  his  command!  Faffier, keep  what  I  have  said  m  remembrance, — JVW,  Jathir, 
here  is  xohat  has  been  done  with  Uie  hatchet  you  gave  me,  [With  these  words  he 
handed  the  stick  to  the  conmiandant,  with  the  scalp  upon  it,  above  men- 
tioned.] /  have  done  with  the  hatchet  what  you  ordered  me  to  do,  and  found  9 
sharp,    J^everthdess,  I  did  not  do  all  that  I  might  Aove  done,  Ao,  /  didnoL   M$ 

*  Another  of  the  same  name  is  mentioned  by  Mr.  Lttnte^  Rambles,  ii.  118,  whom  hestw 
at  New  Fairfield  in  1832 ;  "  a  vener^le  "  man  "  watching  the  bed  of  his  d^ing  dau^teTi  thi 
last  of  IS  children." 

f  Heckewelder's  Biogaphy  of  the  Delawares,  &e,,  ta  PhSot,  TVan$. 

t  Msddngm  PtuckBs,  accordinr  to  BtektmHJer, 
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ketaifetSedteiUdnme.  IJtit cortpa98ionfor y<mr anemy.  Innocence  [helplesi 
women  and  children]  had  fw  pcari  in  your  ouarrdi;  therefore  J  dtstin^^ni^ted — I 
spared,  I  took  some  live  fleeh,  whidit  tohile  twos  hringing  to  you,  I  spied  one  of 
yow  large  canoes,  on  nMch  I  put  it  for  you.  In  a  few  (wys  you  wiU  recover  tkb 
flesh,  and  find  thid  the  skin  is  of  the  same  color  vm  your  own.  Father,  I  hopk 
you  unit  w4  destroy  what  /  have  saved.  You,  father,  have  the  means  of  vrtKrv^ 
tng  thai  which  with  me  would  perish  for  want  The  warrior  is  poor,  and  McoMl 
19  always  empty ;  hut  your  house,  ftmer,  is  always fkdV 

Afler  a  high  encomium  upon  this  spe^h,  which  need  not  be  repeated,  Mr. 
Heckewelder  says,  ^It  is  but  justice  here  to  say,  that  Pipe  was  well  acquaint- 
ed with  the  noble  and  generous  character  of  tne  British  officer  to  whom  this 
speech  was  addressed.  He  is  still  living  in  his  own  country,  an  honor  to  th^ 
British  name.  He  obeyed  the  orders  of  his  superiors,  in  employing  the  In« 
dians  to  fight  against  us ;  but  he  did  it  with  reluctauce,  and  softened  as  much 
as  was  in  his  power  the  horrors  of  that  abominable  warfare.  He  esteemed 
Captain  Pipe,  and,  I  have  no  doubt,  was  well  pleased  with  the  humane  con- 
duct of  this  Indian  chief,  whose  sagacity  in  this  instance  is  no  less  deserving 
of  praise  than  his  eloquence.** 

The  name  of  Captain  Pipe  is  unfortunately  associated  with  the  history  of  the 
lamented  Colonel  William  Crawford,  who  perished  at  the  stake,  after  suffering 
the  most  horrible  and  excruciutmg  tortures  possible  for  Indians  to  inflict  Ife 
was  particularly  obnoxious  to  them,  fh>m  having  been  many  years  a  successftd 
commander  against  them.  He  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Indians  not  far  firom 
Upper  Sandusky,  in  the  latter  end  of  May,  1782.  At  this  time  he  was  arrived 
there,  at  the  head  of  a  band  of  about  500  volunteers,  who  were  attacked  and 
put  to  flight,  without  having  acquitted  themselves  like  soldiers  in  any  degree : 
except,  indeed,  some  individual  instances.  At  least  a  hundred  were  killea 
and  taken,  and  of  the  latter,  but  two  are  said  ever  to  have  escaped- 

Captain  Pipe,  if  not  the  principal,  was  probably  one  of  the  chief  leaders  of 
the  Indians  at  this  time.  When  the  rout  of  the  army  began,  instead  of  re- 
treating in  a  body,  they  fled  in  small  parties,  and  thus  fell  an  easv  prey  into 
the  hands  of  theur  pursuers.  Colonel  Crawford  became  separated  from  the 
main  body  of  his  soldiers,  by  his  extreme  anxiety  for  his  son,  and  two  or  three 
other  relations,  whom  he  suspected  were  in  the  rear,  and  therefore  vmted 
for  them  an  tmreasonable  time.  He  at  length  fled,  in  company  with  a  Dr. 
M^night  and  two  others.  Unfortunately,  after  ti^ivellinff  nearly  two  days,  they 
were,  with  several  others,  suiprised  by  a  part^  of  Delawares,  and  conducted 
to  the  Old  Wvandot  Town.  Here  Captain  jP^  with  his  own  hands,  painted 
Crawford  and  Knight  black  in  every  part  of^ their  bodies.  A  place  called 
the  New  Wyandot  T6wn  was  not  far  ofil  To  this  place  they  were  now 
ordered,  and  Pipe  told  Crawford,  that  when  he  arrived  there,  his  head  should 
be  shaved ;  of  which,  it  seems,  he  did  not  understand  the  import.  Tliese  mis- 
erable men  were  accompanied  by  Pipe  and  another  noted  Delaware  chieC 
named  ffin^emm.  Several  other  captives  had  be^i  sent  forward ;  and  in  the 
way,  as  Km^ht  and  Crawford  pasaed  along,  they  saw  four  of  the  maneled 
bodies  of  their  friends,  lying  upon  the  groimd,  dead  and  scalped.  Nine  others 
had  been  picked  up  at  the  same  time  the  two  just  named  were,  and  fbur  of 
these  were  those  murdered  in  the  way.  The  other  five  met  a  like  fate,  fit>m 
the  hands  of  Indian  squaws  and  boys  at  the  destined  village.  Here  Crau^/ora 
and  Knight  saw  Simon  Girtu,  of  whom  no  human  being  since,  we  apprehend, 
has  spoken  or  written  without  indignation.  He  is  represented  to  have  wit- 
nessed the  torture  of  Crawford  with  much  satisfaction ! 

After  the  colonel  was  tied  to  the  fatal  post.  Captain  Pipe  addressed  the  assem- 
bled Indians  in  an  earnest  speech,  which  vi4ien  he  had  closed,  they  allioined  in 
a  hideous  yell,  and  fell  to  torturing  the  prisoner,  which  continued  for  about 
three  hours,  when  he  sunk  down  upon  his  face,  and  with  a  groan  expired* 

Dr.  Knight  was  reserved  for  the  same  fiite,  fmd  was  present,  and  obliged  to 
hear  the  agonizing  ejaculations  of  his  friend,  and  at  last  to  see  him  expire 
without  bemg  able  to  render  him  even,  the  assistance  of  a  consoling  word!— 
Lideed  the  thoughts  of  bis  own  condition,  and  the  end  that  awaited  hiiii| 
were  as  much,  nay,  more,  perhaps,  than  a  rational  mind  could  bear.  There 
itemed  no  possibdity  of  a  deiiveranoe ;  but  it  came  in  an  unejqiecled  Ihwv 
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He  was  to  be  sent  to  the  Sawanee  Town,  and  for  this  purpose  was  intnieted 
to  a  youDg  warrior,  who  watched  him  incessantly.  The  distance  was  ahout 
40  njiles ;  and,  during  their  march,  he  found  means  to  knock  down  his  driver 
and  noake  ^ood  liis  escape.  He  was  21  days  in  the  wilderness  alone,  and  was 
nearly  fanushed  when  he  arrived  at  Fort  M'lntoah.  At  the  place  to  which 
be  was  destined  by  the  Indians,  Colonel  Crau^fortPs  son,  son-in-law,  and  sev- 
aral  others,  were  put  to  death  about  the  same  time. 

ffingenumif  ffrnganoond^  or  ffingc^fnoond,  had  an  interview  with  Colonel 
Ormtford  immediately  before  his  execution,  and  as  the  substance  of  what 

rsed  between  the  victim  and  the  chief  has  been  preserved,  it  shall  here 
given,  not  merely  for  the  history  which  it  contains,  but  as  it  striking 
brings  to  view  the  manner  in  which  an  Indian  exercises  his  views  of  justice 
in  an  extraordinary  case. 

This  chief  had  been  known  to  Crmqford  some  time  before,  and  had  been 
on  terms  of  true  friendship  with  him,  and  kindly  entertained  by  him  at  lii» 
own  house ;  and  such  acts  of  kindness  all  red  men  remember  with  gratitude. 
Wingtnund  does  not  appear  to  have  been  present  when  the  first  preparations 
were  made  for  burning  the  prisoner,  but  resided  not  far  from  the  futsJ  spot,  and 
bad  retired  to  his  cabin  that  he  might  not  see  the  sentence  of  his  nation  exe- 
cuted upon  one  calling  him  his  friend ;  but  Crawford  requested  that  he  might 
be  sent  for,  cheering  his  almost  ray  less  mind  with  the  fiiiut  hope,  that  he 
would  interpose  and  save  him.  Accordingly,  H'ingenund  soon  appeaj^  ia 
the  presence  of  the  bound  and  naked  white  man.  He  was  asked  by  Crawford  ii 
be  Knew  hitu,  who  said,  he  believed  he  did,  and  asked,  ^  Are  yuu  not  Colouei 
Chwtford^^  ^  I  am,"  replied  the  coloneL  The  chief  discovered  much  ab- 
lation and  embarrassment,  and  ejaculated — ^So! — Yes! — ^Indeed!"  '^Do 
you  not  recollect  the  friendship  that  always  existed  between  us,  and  that  we 
were  always  glad  to  see  each  other?"  said  CraufordL  ^  Yes,"  said  the  cbief^  ^  1 
remember  all  this,  and  that  we  have  often  drank  together,  and  that  you  have 
been  kind  to  me."  '*  Then  I  hope,"  added  Crauford,  **  the  ^aiue  friendship 
still  continues."  ^  It  would  of  course,"  said  ffingenundj  ^  were  you  where  you 
ought  to  be,  and  not  here."  **  And  why  not  here  ?  "  said  the  colonel ; "  I  hope 
you  would  not  desert  a  friend  in  time  of  need.  Now  is  the  time  for  you  to 
exert  yourself  in  my  behalf,  as  I  should  do  for  vou,  were  you  in  my  place." 
**  Colonel  Crawford^  replied  iVingtntmdy  ^  you  have  plac^  yourself  in  a  at- 
uation  which  puts  it  out  of  my  power  and  that  of  others  of  your  friends  le 
do  any  tliiug  tor  you."  ''How  so.  Captain  /ftyupentwui?"  said  the  colonel 
He  added,  ^  By  joining  yourself  to  that  execrable  man,  H'Uliamton  and  his 
party.  The  nian  who  but  the  other  day  murdered  such  a  number  of  the 
Moravian  Indians,  knowing  them  to  be  friends ;  knowing  that  he  ran  no  risk 
in  murdering  a  people  who  woidd  not  fight,  and  whose  only  business  was 
praying."  **  But  I  assure  you,  Wingtnund^  said  Crtntfordy  **'  that  had  I  been  with 
nim  at  the  time,  this  would  not  have  happened.  Not  I  alone,  but  all  your 
friends  and  all  good  men,  wherever  they  are,  reprobate  acts  of  this  kind." 
**  That  may  be,"  said  Wingenundf  **•  yet  these  friends,  these  good  men  did  not 
prevent  him  from  going  out  again,  to  kill  the  remainder  of  tliose  inofieii>ivi*, 
yet  foolish  Moravian  Indians!  I  axyfoolishf  because  they  believed  tlie  wiiites 
ui  preference  to  us.  We  had  often  told  them  that  they  would  l>e  one  day  so 
treated  by  those  people  who  called  themselves  their  friends !  We  told  them 
that  there  was  no  faith  to  be  placed  in  what  the  white  men  said ;  that  ttieir 
fiiir  promises  were  only  intended  to  allure  us,  that  they  might  tlie  more  en^ily 
kill  us,  as  they  have  done  many  Indians  before  they  killed  these  Moravian^.'* 
''I  am  sorry  to  hear  you  speak  thus,"  said  Crawford:  '^ as  to  fVUUammnCs  goin^ 
out  agaiu,  when  it  was  known  that  he  was  determined  on  it,  I  went  out  witli 
him,  to  prevent  him  from  committing  fresh  murders."  **  This,"  said  fftngy- 
mmd,  ^  the  Indians  woidd  not  believe,  were  even  I  to  tell  them  so."  Craw&ra 
then  asked,  ''And  why  would  they  not  believe  it?  "Because,"  replied  ffia- 
miacfui,  "it  would  have  been  out  of  your  power  to  prevent  his  doing  what 
be  pleased."  "  Out  of  my  power  ?"  exclaimed  the  colonel,  and  asked,  "^  Have 
•ny  Moravian  Lidians  been  killed  or  hurt  since  we  came  out?"  "None," 
answered  the  chief;  "hut  you  went  first  to  their  town,  and  finding  it  empb 
and  deserted,  you  turned  on  the  path  towards  us.    If  you  had  bi^en  in  ■earali 
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of -warriors  ODly,  you  would  not  have  gone  thither.  Our  spies  watched  yoa 
closely.  They  saw  you  while  you  were  embodying  yourselves  on  the  other  side 
of  the  Ohio.  They  saw  you  cross  that  river — they  saw  where  you  encamped 
at  niefat — they  saw  you  turn  off  from  the  path  to  the  deserted  Moravian  town— 
they  knew  you  were  going  out  of  your  way — ^your  steps  were  constantly  watch- 
ed, and  you  were  suffered  quietly  to  proceed  until  you  reached  the  spot 
where  you  were  attacked." 

Crowford,  doubtless,  with  this  sentence,  ended  his  last  rays  of  hope.  He  asked, 
with  fiunt  emotion,  "What  do  xhey  intend  to  do  widi  me  ?"  when  Wingenund 
frankly  replied, "  I  tell  you  with  gne£  As  fFUtiamson,  with  his  whole  cowardly 
host,  ran  off  in  the  night  at  the  whistling  of  our  warriors'  balls,  being  satisfied 
that  now  he  had  no  Moravians  to  deal  with,  but  men  who  could  fight,  and  with 
such  he  did  not  wish  to  have  any  thing  to  do— I  say,  as  he  escaped,  and  they 
have  taken  you,  they  will  take  revenge  on  you  in  his  stead.**  "  And  is  there 
no  possibility  of  preventing  this?"  said  Crawford — "Can  you  devise  no  way 
to  ^t  me  off?  You  shall,  my  fiiend,  be  well  rewarded  if  you  are  instrumen- 
tal m  saving  my  life."  "Had  WUliamson  been  taken  with  you,"  answered  the 
^nef,  "  I  and  some  fiiends,  by  making  use  of  what  you  have  told  me,  mighl 
perhaps,  have  succeeded  in  saving  you,  but  as  the  matter  now  stands,  no  man 
would  dare  to  interfere  in  your  behalf.  The  king  of  England  himself,  were  he 
to  come  to  this  spot,  "^ith  all  his  wealth  and  treasure,  could  not  effect  this  pur- 
pose. The  blood  of  the  innocent  Moravians,  more  than  half  of  them  women 
and  children,  crueUy  and  wantonly  murdered,  calls  aloud  for  revejige.  The  rela- 
tives of  the  slain,  who  are  among  us,  cry  out  and  stand  ready  for  revenge.  The 
nation  to  which  they  belonged  will  have  revenge.  The  Shawanese,  our  grand- 
children, have  asked  for  your  fellow  prisoner ;  on  him  they  will  take  revenge. 
All  the  nations  connected  with  us  cry  out,  revenge !  revenge  !  The  Moravians 
whom  you  went  to  destroy,  having  fled,  instead  of  avenging  their  brethren. 
the  ofi[ence  is  become  national,  and  the  nation  itself  is  bound  to  take  revenge  !  * 
''My  ftte  then  is  fixed,"  said  the  wretched  man,  "and  I  must  prepare  to 
meet  death  in  its  worst  fonn."  "Yes,  colonel,"  said  the  chief;  "I  am 
eorry  for  it,  but  cannot  do  any  thing  for  you.  Had  you  attended  to  the  Indian 
principle,  ^at  as  good  and  evil  cannot  dwell  together  in  the  same  heart,  so  a 
good  man  ought  not  to  go  into  evil  company,  you  would  not  be  in  this  lament- 
able situation.  You  see,  now,  when  it  is  too  late,  after  Williamson  has  deserted 
you,  what  a  bad  man  he  must  be !  Nothinff  now  remains  for  you  but  to  meet 

r>ur  fate  like  a  brave  man.  Farewell,  C<3onel  Crmoford!  .they  are  coming 
will  retire  to  a  solitary  spot" 

Accordingly  a  host  of  executioners  were  immediately  upon  him,  and  he 
died  by  their  cruel  hands,  as  we  have  already  ¥nritten^  It  is  said  that  fPiti^ 
wund  shed  tears  at  parting  with  his  fiiend,  and  that  ever  after,  when  the  cir- 
cumstance was  mentioned,  he  seemed  very  sensibly  affected.* 

Colonel  CrawfcmPs  son  was  compelled  to  witness  this  cruel  death  of  hif 
fitther,  and  suffered  fke  same  fiite  inmiediately  after.f 

The  expedition  or  Colonel  Crawford  was  not  so  laudably  undertaken  aS 
many  others,  in  as  far  as  it  was  directed  a^nst  the  Moravian  towns  upon  the 
Muskingum,  where  manyy  who  composed  it,  were  determined  that  the  Chris- 
tian Indians,  which  they  there  expected  to  find,  should  glut  their  vengeance 
by  their  blood,  as  those  at  Gnadenhuetten  had  done  but  a  short  time  befbre4 

CHIKATOMMO.  In  1790,  this  chief  succeeded  in  capturing  many  boats 
upon  the  Ohio  River,  killing  many  of  those  in  them,  and  taking  and  destroy- 
ing a  vast  amount  of  property.  Among  the  boats  which  fell  into  the  hand* 
of  CkikaUnnmo  was  one  m  which  was  a  Mr.  Charles  Johnston  of  Botetourt 
county,  Virginia,  and  several  others,  and  from  whose  narrative  we  derive  much 
of  this  information — a  book  replete  with  instruction,  and  one  of  the  moiA 
valuable  in  its  kind.§    As  this  company  were  descending  the  Ohio,  in  an  un- 

•  Ihckeweldert  Indian  Nations,  281  to  284.  f  Cohtmlrian  Magaxine  for  1787,  p.  MS. 

t  Oar  chief  auibority  for  iheae  events  is  the  valuable  CuaoificLXS  by  Mr.  WUh€ri,tm£oi% 
fwerred  lo.  . 

I  The  author  appears  to  have  been  prompted  to  its  publication  by  Uie  misinterpretatioa 
is  oral  communications  by  the  Duke  at  Lianeourt ;  whom,  by  the  Mray,  we  do  not  find  le 
^"^    to  maleriaUy,  in  his  accouot,  from  the  author  as  one  might  apprehend  from  hb  stala« 
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wieldjr  flmt-bottoiiiiHl  boa:,  in  whicb  wore  a  niunberxif  iKnes  tnd 
ole  merchandise,  two  white  men  appeared  upon  the  shore,  and  called  to  tbeni 
affecting  great  du»tiv8s,  and  begged  to  be  taken  on  board.  Before  tbese  two 
whites  allowed  theinflelvea,  however,  a  smoke  was  aeen  above  the  trees,  and 
§br  some  time  held  them  in  doubt  on  which  side  of  the  river  it  wis.  Thej 
wished  to  ascertain  this  ftLC%  as  thereby  they  might  keep  cloae  in  upon  tba 
opposite  shore,  and  so  escape  mischief  in  the  event  of  an  ambushmeot  of 
Indians.  They  were  thus  waiv,  as  the  Indiana  were  constantly  doing  mis- 
chief upon  the  rivers,  and  had  but  a  short  time  before  destroyed  a  settfeiBcm 
Sit  a  place  called  Kennedy's  Bottom,  in  Kentucky. 

It  was  before  sunrise  on  the  90  March,  that  the  two  white  men  before  men- 
lioned  Itailed  the  boat,  which  was  safely  out  of  the  reach  of  fire-anasi  having 
discovered  tho  smoke  to  be  upon  the  N.  W.  shore,  and  therefore  they  kepi 
upon  the  S.  W.  These  white  men,  the  more  efibctually  to  decoy  the  hoat*t 
erew,  said  the^  had  been  taken  prisoners  by  the  Indians  at  Kennedv's  Bot- 
tom, and  had  just  escaped  from  them,  and  unless  they  would  take  them  on 
board  they  must  perish  from  hunger  and  cokL  The  truth  was,  one  or  both 
of  them  were  abandoned  wretcbes,  who  had  leagued  with  a  band  of  depreda- 
lors  under  Chikaiommi^i  and  thus  were  the  means  of  destroying  many  isno- 
cont  liveH  in  the  most  atrocious  manner.  When  hailed  by  them,  aa  we  have 
just  said,  some  in  the  boat  were  for  listening  to  them,«nd  some  againai  iL 
In  the  mean  time,  tlie  boat  floated  &st  down  the  current,  and  left  those  on 
shore  considerably  in  the  rear,  although  they  exited  themselves  to  keep 
•breast  of  tlie  boat  Those  who  were  against  taking  them  on  board  bad  their 
objections  well  grounded ;  for  when  these  men  were  asked  the  occaaioa  of 
the  smoke  upon  their  side  of  the  river,  they  denied  that  there  had  been  any, 
or  said  they  knew  of  no  such  tiling ;  and  this  was  lurged  as  a  sufficient  reaaon 
why  they  should  reject  the  other  part  of  their  story.  Still,  as  the  boat  glided 
down,  those  on  board  debated  the  subject,  and  at  length  concluded,  that  if 
there  were  Indians  where  they  first  saw  the  men,  they  must  then  be  far  up 
the  river,  as  it  was  thought  impossible  that  they  could  have  got  tbroyn 
the  woods  so  fast  as  they  had  floated  down ;  and  one  of  the  company,  a  Mr 
/Tmn,  whose  kindness  of  heart  brought  upon  them  this  calamity,  propoaed 
kazarding  his  own  person  on  shore,  without  in  the  least  endangering  the 
net  His  plan  was  as  follows:  that  whereas  they  must  be  now  out  St  the 
reach  of  the  Indians,  they  should  haul  in,  and  barely  touch  upon  the  ahore, 
and  he  would  jump  out,  and  the  boat  should  at  the  same  time  haul  oflf;  so 
that  if  Indians  should  be  cominff,  the  boat  would  have  tivae  to  get  off  saA^ 
and  as  to  himself^  he  could  well  outrun  them,  and  would  get  on  board  the 
boat  again  at  a  certain  point  below.  And  thus  was  the  humane  plan  laid  of 
loljeving  supposed  distress,  the  sad  recon^iensa  of  which  we  now  prooead  le 
relate. 

One  circumstance  had  not  been  taken  into  account  1^  this  devoted  eom 
pany.  The  current  bemg  rapid,  it  took  them  much  Jbnger  than  they  had 
Unticipated  to  gain  the  shore ;  and  this  irave  soaoe  of  tbVtnost  swii\-footed  of 
C!kikatommd*$  party  thaie  to  arrive  at  me  point  at  the  same  time  with  theaa. 
Havinff  arrivea  close  to  the  shore,  Mr.  iltim  had  but  barely  cleared  himaeif 
vom  the  boat,  when  a  large  nunober  of  Indians,  painted  in  the  moat  frightflil 
manner,  came  rushing  upon  them.  Some  of  the  boat's  crew  aeized  their 
ffuns,  and  determined  to  resist,  while  the  others  used  every  means  to  get 
&eir  boat  from  the  shore ;  but  every  thing  seemed  to  conspire  againat  theD^ 
Their  boat  became  entangled  in  the  branches  of  a  large  tree,  and  the  wholt 
hody  of  Indians,  having  arrived,  being  54  in  number,  gave  a  horriUe  yefi, 
and  poured  in  their  whole  fire  upon  the  boat  From  the  protection  afibnfed 
by  the  side  of  the  boat,  one  only  was  killed,  DoU^  FUmingt  and  Mr.  fs^m 
wounded.  All  resistance  was  vain,  and  the  others  lay  down  upon  the  bot- 
tom of  the  boat,  to  prevent  being  immediately  killed.  The  Indians  kepi  op 
their  fire  until  all  the  horses  were  shot  down,  which  added  muoh  to  Ifat 


lasBt  Tbo  chief  disagreement  appears  in  such  minor  points  iu  tbe  tpeWiwr  of  iiame»:  tkus, 
Ml  naming  the  persons  capiivaleo,  for  Skyles  he  wnies  Sku^ ;  for  Dolly  Flcmii^  Ihi^ 
t'iamming;  for  Flinn,  PA/yn,  dec 
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horror  of  the  ntuation  of  those  upon  the  bottom  of  the  boat,  as  they  wert 
m  great  danger  of  being  trampled  to  death  by  them  before  they  fell,  and 
afterwards  m>m  their  strivinga.  When  this  was  finiahed,  the  firing  ceased, 
and  Mr.  May  stood  up,  and  held  up  a  white  cap  in  token  of  surrender ;  but 
he  fell  in  a  moment  after,  with  a  bull  shot  through  his  head.  Several  of  the 
Indians  now  swam  to  the  boat,  and  were  helped  into  it  by  those  within. 
Having  now  got  possession  of  it,  they  seemed  well  pleased,  and  offered  no 
further  violence.  All  things  were  now  taken  on  shore,  and  an  immense  fire 
kindled ;  the  dead  were  scalped,  and  thrown  into  the  river,  and  the  captives 
divested  of  most  of  their  clothes.  As  several  Indians  were  ^thered  around 
Mr.  Jokngton  when  he  was  stiipped,  one,  observing  that  he  had  on  a  kind 
of  red  vest,  approached  and  suid  to  him  in  English,  **'  Oh!  you  capfotinf^ 
He  said,  ^^JSTo,  Then  the  Indian  pointed  to  his  own  breast,  and  said,  ^^Mt 
^ffatwr-M  dese  my  sogers,**  This  was  CMckaiommo,  An  Indian,  named 
Horn  Lewis,  discovered  much  humanity  to  Mr.  Johnstony  in  that  he  covered 
him  with  his  own  blanket  after  he  had  lost  his  clothea 

Beinff  all  stationed  about  the  fire,  Chickaiommo  was  at  one  end  of  it,  (it 
being  about  50  feet  in  length,)  who,  rising  up,  made  a  speech  to  the  multi- 
tude. An  old  Shawanee  chie^  whose  name  is  not  mentioned,  made  the 
first  speech,  at  the  end  of  which  Chickatommo  conducted  Johnston  to  another 
Shawanee  chief,  wliose  name  was  Mes-shavHiy  to  whom  he  was  given  or 
assigned,  and  informed  that  he  was  his  firiend.  At  the  end  of  Chichcdommo*s 
speech,  another  prisoner  was  disposed  of  The  same  ceremony  was  repeated 
with  the  third  and  last  Jb^buion,  Sh^eSy  and  Flinn  went  to  the  Shawanese, 
and  Pegsnf  FUmmg  to  the  Cherokees.  This  band  of  robbers  appears  to  have 
been  va^e  up  of  adventurers  fix»m  the  tribes  just  mentioned,  with  the  addi- 
tion of  a  few  Delawares.  The  latter  had  none  of  the  prisoners,  as  they  did 
not  wish  to  be  knowfi  in  the  business,  thinking  it  might  involve  their  nation 
IB  a  war  with  the  United  States. 

The  two  white  men  who  had  decoyed  the  boat  into  the  Indians'  hands 
were  still  with  them,  and  the  next  day  all  the  captives  were  ordered  to  take 
a  position  upon  the  edge  of  the  river,  to  decoy  the  first  that  should  be  passing. 
A  boat  soon  appeare^  and,  repugnant  as  such  an  employment  was  to  the 
feelings  of  these  captives^yet  tney  were  obliged  thus  to  do,  or  suffer  a  horri- 
ble death.  Dwtne  and  Thomas  were  the  names  of  the  two  whites  so  often 
mentioned:  the  former  was  the  voluntary  agent,  and,  as  Mr.  Johnston 
expresses  it,  the  one  who  ** alone  had  devised  and  carried  into  effect  their 
destruction  ;**  and,  <*  ingenious  in  wicked  stratagems,  seemed  to  be  perfectly 
gratified  to  aid  the  savages  in  their  views,  and  to  feel  no  scruples  in  suggest- 
mg  means  for  their  accomplishment  He  fabricated  a  tale,  that  we  were 
passengers  down  the  Ohio,  whose  boat  had  suffered  so  great  an  injury  that 
we  were  unable  to  proceed  until  it  was  repaired ;  but  mat  for  want  of  an 
axe,  it  vras  impossible  for  us  to  do  the  necessary  work.  These  imsuspecting 
canoe-men  turned  towards  us ;  but  the  current  boreThem  down  so  far  below 
in,  as  to  preclude  all  chance  of  my  putting  them  on  their  guard.  [Mr.  Johns- 
ton  having  intended  by  some  sign  to  have  given  them  warning  of  what 
awaited  them.]  The  Indians,  as  tney  had  acted  in  our  case,  ran  down  the 
river  at  such  a  distance  from  it,  and  under  cover  of  the  woods,  that  thet 
were  not  discovered  until  the  canoe  was  close  to  the  shore,  when  they  fired 
into  it,  and  shot  every  one  on  board.  As  they  tumbled  into  the  water,  their 
little  bark  was  overset  Two,  who  were  not  vet  dead,  kept  themselves  afioat, 
but  were  so  severely  woilnded  that  they  could  not  swim  off  The  Indians 
leaped  into  the  river,  and  after  dragging  them  to  the  shore,  despatched  them 
with  the  tomahawk.  The  bodies  onbe  tour  who  were  killed  were  also  brouffht 
to  land,  and  the  whole  six  were  scalped.  All  were  then  thrown  into  the 
river.  Nothing  I  could  tlien  learn,  or  which  has  since  come  to  my  knowl- 
•dge,  has  eniibkd  me  to  understand  who  these  unfortunate  sufferers  vrere.* 

AAsr  various  successes  and  encoimters  upon  the  river,  Chtckatommo  left  it, 
and  met  a  number  of  his  company  at  an  encampment  about  five  miles  firom 
it  Here  he  left  the  rest,  taking  with  him  a  select  number  and  some  of  the 
Cherokees,  with  Miss  Fleming;  and  the  company  with  whom  Johnston 
remained  did  not  join  him  again  for  many  day&    Afte^  much  delay  and 
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Interesdng  incident,  they  reached  the  Indian  town  of  Upper  SaodtHky 
Here  they  squandered  all  their  rich  booty  for  whiskey,  and,  as  luual,  rioted 
in  drunkenness  for  several  daya^  Chicktiommo  at  this  time  showed  himself 
?eiT  savage  to  the  prisoners,  and  had  he  not  been  prevented  by  the  huoMna 
and  benevolent  MesshawOy*  would  have  killed  some  of  them.  The  unfortu- 
nate Skyles  ha<l  some  time  before  left  them,  and  gone  in  an  unknown  direction 
with  his  cruel  master. 

A  French  trader  at  Sandusky,  a  Mr.  Dttehouqudy  had  ased  endeavors  to 
fansom  Johndon ;  but  his  master  for  some  time  would  hear  nothing  of  it 
At  length,  having  dissipated  all  his  booty,  and  ashamed  td  return  home  m  such 
a  state,  he  concluded  to  sell  Johnston  for  the  noost  he  could  get ;  and  accord- 
ingly 600  silver  broaches  were  paid  him,  equal  in  value  to  100  doHars,  the 
amount  agreed  upon.  CMdcatommo  and  his  party  then  took  up  their  march 
for  Detroit  Not  long  after  this,  Mr.  Johnston  returned  home  by  way  of  that 
place.  Before  he  left  Sandusky,  he  was  informed  of  the  burning  of  the  ill- 
nued  FUnn :  he  suffered  at  the  stake  at  the  Miami  village,  aud  was  eaten  1^ 
his  torturers.  The  Indian  who  brought  the  news  to  S^dusky,  said  that  he 
himself  had  feasted  upon  him. 

King-crancj  a  Wvandot  chief,  appears  conspicuous  in  this  narrative,  and 
illustrates  a  valuable  trait  of  character  in  Inoian  life.    When  Mr.  Dudtou- 

S\et  and  Johnston  had  arrived  at  Lower  Sandusky,  in  their  way  to  Detroit, 
e  town  was  filled  with  alarm^  and  they  soon  learned  the  occasion  to  be 
from  the  arrival  of  some  Cherokees  in  the  neighborhood,  with  a  feuiale  cap- 
tive. The  traders  in  the  place  immediately  went  to  their  camp,  where  they 
found  Peggy  Ileming,  who  some  time  before  had  been  separated  fiiom  JohnsUm 
and  the  ouier  captives.  Among  those  who  went  to  see  her,  was  a  white 
man  by  the  name  of  WkUakoTy  w^o,  having  been  carried  into  captivity  in  his 
youth,  had  grown  up  in  all  the  Indian  himits,  and  being  a  man  of  consider 
able  physical  powers  and  enterprise,  had  become  a  chief  among  the  Wyaudota.t 
He  had  been  upon  the  fh>ntiers  with  the  Indians  upon  trading  exiieditionsi 
and  had  lodged  at  times  in  Pittsburg  in  the  tavern  of  Miss  Fleming^s  &ther. 
She  immediately  knew  him,  and  be»Might  him,  in  the  must  aftectiug  manner, 
to  deliver  her  firom  bondage.  He  went  invnediately  to  King-crantj  and  told 
him  that  the  woman  with  the  Cherokeea  was  his  sister,  |  and  begged  him  lo 
use  means  for  her  reliefl  Kng'^rane  went  without  loss  of  time,  and  urged 
the  Cherokees  to  restore  her  to  her  brother.  Thev  were  em-aged  at  the 
request,  and  there  was  danger  of  their  murdering  her  lest  she  should  be 
taken  from  them.  He  neA  tried  to  purchase  her;  but  his  benevolent  otTetu 
were  indignantly  refbsed,  and  their  rage  was  still  increased.  Resolved  to 
re^ue  her  out  of  their  hands,  Kitvr-arane  repaired  to  their  camp  early  the 
nex^^orninff,  accompanied  with  o  or  10  young  warriors.  They  found  the 
Cherokees  asleep,  but  the  captive — it  is  shocking  to  humanity  to  relate — war 
without  the  least  attire !  extended  and  lashed  to  the  stake ! — ready  to  b| 
burned ! — her  body  painted  all  over  with  black.  King^crane  silently  cut  the 
thongs  with  which  sne  was  bound,  then  awakened  the  murderers,  and  threw 
down  upon  the  ground  the  price  of  a  captive  in  silver  broaches,  (which  are 
current  money  among  them,)  and  departea.  She  was  soun  after  sent  forward 
for  her  home,  disguised  in  the  atture  of  a  squaw.  The  Cherokees  prowled 
about  seeking  vengeance  upon  some  white  person  for  a  few  days,  and  then 
disappeared. 

The  reader  may  wish  to  know  what  became  of  Sh/Us : — he  was  taken  to 
a  place  upon  the  Miami  River,  where  he  was  doomed  to  be  burnt,  but  made 
his  escape  the  night  previous  to  the  day  on  which  he  was  to  have  8uffi»^ 
After  enduring  the  most  painful  fatigues  and  hunger,  from  wandering  alooa 
in  the  wildemeas,  he  met  with  some  traders  who  conveyed  him  to  Detroit, 
and  fit>m  thence  home  to  Virginia. 

The  sequel  of  the  life  of  the  old  hard-hearted  Chidtatommo  is  as  foUowa 

.    .  _  ^       -  -^ 

*  Mr.  JohnttoH^  throughout  his  narrative,  gives  htm  an  excellent  character.   ^He  was  aliva 
•iter  the  war  of  18 IS  begau,  and  was  one  6(  the  followers  of  Tecumse/L 
t  Hurofu  and  WyatuioU  are  sx'nonymous  terms  with  most  writers. 
I  If  over  good  oame  out  of  evil,  we  should  expect  it  in  a  case  like  this. 
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FcHT  fbur  years  soceeeding  the  eveots  above  related,  he  fbllowed  his  deproda- 
cio^  care^,  and  was  concerned  in  opposing  the  war  parties  of  Americans 
until  the  time  of  General  Waynes  famous  expedition.  As  that  veteran  was 
advaocinff  into  the  western  region,  CfUckatommo  met  an  advance  party  of  his 
army  at  tne  head  of  a  band  of  his  desperate  warriors,  who  were  sent  forward 
as  the  Indian  forlorn  hope.  A  sharp  skirmish  followed,  and  Ckickatommo 
was  slain.  This  was  the  action  near  Fort  Defiance.  King-crane  was  also  in 
anus  to  oppose  General  Wamt;  but  in  the  last  war  against  England,  he 
fought  for  the  Americans,  and  is  supposed  to  have  died  three  or  four  years 
after  its  close.  He  was  one  of  the  signers  of  Waynes  famous  treaty  at  Fort 
Greenville,  and  several  others. 

We  now  pass  to  a  chief  by  &r  more  prominent  in  Indian  historv  than 
many  who  have  received  much  greater  notice  from  historians.  This  was 
BflSHIKINAKWA,  (a  name  by  no  means  settled  in  orthography,)  which,  inter- 
preted, is  said  to  mean  the  Lmle-turUe.  To  the  different  treaties  bearing  his 
name,  we  find  these  spellings :  Meahekunno^iiquoh^  Greenville,  3  Aug.  1795 ; 
Meahekunnoghquok,  Fort  Wayne,  7  June,  1^ ;  Mishekanahquahy  Vincennes. 
21  August,  1805;  MeahekmoghquOf  Fort  Wayne,  30  September,  1809;  and 
were  we  disposed  to  look  into  the  various  authors  who  have  used  the  name, 
we  might  nearly  finish  out  our  paffe  with  its  variations. 

Little-turtle  was  chief  of  £e  Miamis,  ^d  the  scenes  of  his  warlike 
achievements  were  upon  the  country  of  his  birth.  He  had,  in  conjunction 
with  the  tribes  of  that  region,  successfully  fought  the  armies  of  Harmer  and 
St,  Ckar ;  and  in  the  fight  with  the  latter,  he  is  said  to  have  had  the  chief 
command ;  hence  a  detailed  account  of  that  affair  belongs  to  his  life. 

It  is  well  known  that  the  Americans  inveighed  loudly  against  the  English 
of  Canada,  in  most  instances,  charging  them  with  aU  the  guilt  of  the  enormi- 
ties committed  on  their  frontiers  by  the  Indians.  It  is  equally  well  known, 
at  this  day,  by  every  judicious  inc^uirer,  that  they  were  not  so  blamable  as 
the  Americans  reported,  nor  so  innocent  as  themselves  and  friends,  even 
long  after,  pretended.  That  the  British  government  encouraged  depredations 
upon  the  frontiers  in  times  of  peace,  should  not  too  easilv  be  received  for 
truth ;  still,  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  some  who  held  inferior  ofiices 
under  it,  were  secret  abettors  of  barbarities.  In  the  attack  upon  General  SL 
Clmi^B  army,  now  about  to  be  related,  there  was  much  cause  of  suspicion 
against  the  Canadians,  as  it  was  known,  that  many  of  them  even  exceeded 
in  that  bloody  affiiir  the  Indians  themselves.  Mr.  Weld^  the  intelligent 
traveller,  says,*  **  A  great  many  young  Canadians,  and  in  particular  many  that 
were  bom  of  Indian  women,  fought  on  the  side  of  the  Indians  in  this  action ; 
a  circumstance  which  confirmed  the  people  of  the  States  in  the  opinion  they, 
bad  previously  formed,  that  the  Indians  were  encouraffed  and  abetted  in 
their  attacks  upon  them  by  the  British.  I  can  safely  a£mn,  however,  from 
having  ccmversed  with  many  of  these  young  men  who  fought  against  iSL 
ClmTj  that  it  was  with  the  utmost  secrecy  they  lefl  their  homes  to  join  the 
Indians,  fearful  lest  the  government  should  censure  their  conduct" 

The  western  Indians  were  only  imboldened  by  the  battles  between  them 
and  detachments  of  General  Harmons  army,  in  1790,  and,  under  such  a  lead- 
er as  .nf&At^naiuMi,  entertained  sanguine  hopes  of  bringing  the  Americans  to 
their  own  terms.  One  murder  followed  another,  in  rapid  succession,  attend- 
ed by  all  the  horrors  peculiar  to  their  warfiure,  which  caused  President 
Wathmghn  to  take  the  earliest  opportunity  of  recommending^  Congress  to 
adopt  prompt  and  efilcient  measures  for  checking  those  calanuties ;  and  2000 
men  were  immediately  raised  and  nut  under  the  command  of  General  SL 
dairy  then  governor  of  the  North-Westem  Territory,  He  receivcjd  his  ap- 
pointment the  4th  of  March,  1791,  and  proceeded  to  Fort  Washington,  by 
way  of  Kentucky,  with  all  possible  despatch,  where  he  arrived  15  May.f 
There  was  much  time  lost  in  getting  the  troops  imbodied  at  this  place ;  Gen- 
eral BuUer^  with  the  residue,  not  arriving  until  the  middk)  of  September. 
There  were  various  circumstances  to  account  for  the  delays,  which  it  is  un- 
necessary to  recount  here. 

•TnutU  in  Canada,  436-^1,  Svo.  Londoo,  (4  ed.)  1800.       t  SL  CUdr'*Nmraiwe,p,^ 
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Colonel  Darke  proceeded  immedtstely  on  bis  arrlTal,  winch  was  i^eut  the 
end  of  August,  and  built  Fort  Hamilton,  on  the  Miami,  in  the  country  of 
LiUU4urtie ;'  and  soon  after  Fort  Jefferson  was  built,  forty  miles  farther  on- 
ward. These  two  forts  beiiur  left  nranned,  about  the  end  of  October  the 
anny  advanced,  being  about  SOOO  strong,  militia  included,  whose  numbers 
were  not  inconakierable,  as  will  appear  by  the  miserable  manner  in  which 
they  not  only  confused  themselves,  but  the  re^ar  soldiers  also. 

General  St.  doer  had  advanced  but  about  six  miles  in  front  of  Fort  Jefier- 
•on,  when  60  of  his  militia,  from  pretended  disaffection,  commenced  a  n  treat; 
and  it  was  discovered  that  the  evil  had  spread  considerably  among  the  rest 
of  the  arnty.  Being  fearful  they  would  seize  upon  the  convoy  of  provisions, 
the  general  ordered  Colonel  Hamtumk  to  pursue  them  with  bis  regiment,  and  I 
jbrce  them  to  return.  The  army  now  consisted  of  but  1400  effective  men, 
and  this  was  the  number  attacked  by  IAHU4urlU  and  his  warriors,  15  miles 
^m  the  Miami  villages. 

Colonel  BuUer  commanded  ^be  right  wing,  and  Cofonel  D&rke  the  leA. 
The  militia  were  posted  a  quarter  of  a  mile  in  advance,  and  were  encamped 
In  two  lines.  They  bad  not  finished  securing  t^eir  baggage,  when  the} 
were  attacked  in  their  camp.  It  was  their  intention  to  have  marched  imme- 
diately to  the  destruction  of  the  Miami  villages.  Of  this  their  mo\ements 
apprized  the  Indians,  who  acted  with  great  wisdom  and  firmncse.  Th^ 
fell  upon  the  militia  before  sunrise,  4  November,  who  at  once  fled  into  the  main 
camps  in  the  most  disorderly  and  tumultuous  manner:  many  of  them,  having 
thrown  away  their  ^ns,  were  piursued  and  slaughtered.  At  the  main  camp 
the  fight  was  sustained  some  time,  by  the  ^reat  exertions  of  the  officers,  but 
with  great  inequality ;  the  Indians  under  Ldtk-turtU  amounting  to  about  1500 
warriors.  Colonels  Darkt  and  BuUer^  and  Major  Clark,  made  several  suc- 
cessful charges,  which  enabled  them  to  save  some  of  their  numbers  Irf 
ehecking  the  enemy  while  flight  was  more  practicable. 

Of  the  Americans,  593  were  killed  and  missing,  beside  thirhf -eight  ofbcen; 
and  S242  soldiers  and  twenty-one  ofilcers  were  wounded,  many  of  whom  died. 
Colonel  Butler  was  among  the  slain.  The  account  of  his  fall  is  shocking 
He  was  severely  wounded,  and  left  on  the  ground.  The  well-known  and 
infamous  Simon  GtWycame  up  to  him,  and  observed  him  writhing  under 
■evere  pain  from  his  wounds.  Crirtyknew  and  spoke  to  bim.  Knowmgthst 
he  could  not  live,  the  colonel  begged  of  Girty  to  put  an  end  to  his  miseiy. 
Thii  he  refbsed  to  do,  but  turned  to  an  Indian,  whom  he  told  that  the  officer 
was  the  commander  of  the  army ;  upon  which  he  drove  his  tomahawk  into 
his  heacL  A  number  of  others  then  came  around,  and  after  taking  off  his 
•calp,  they  took  out  his  heart,  and  cut  it  into  as  many  pieces  as  there  were 
tribes  in  the  action,  and  divided  it  among  them.  All  manner  of  brutal  acts 
were  committed  on  the  bodies  of  the  slain.  It  need  not  be  mentioned  for  the 
faiformation  of  the  observer  of  Indian  afl&irs,  that  land  was  the  main  cause 
of  this  as  well  as  most  other  wars  between  the  Indians  and  whites ;  and 
hence  it  was  very  easy  to  account  for  the  Indians  filling  the  mouths  of  the 
alain  with  earth  after  tliis  battle.  It  was  actually  the  case,  as  reported  by 
those  who  shortly  after  visited  the  scene  of  action  and  buried  the  dead. 

General  SL  Clair  was  called  to  an  account  for  the  disastrous  issue  of  this 
campaign,  and  was  honorably  acquitted.  Me  published  a  narrative  in  vindi- 
cation of  his  conduct,  which,  at  tnis  day,  ibw  will  think  it  required.  What 
he  savs  of  his  retreat  we  will  give  in  his  own  words.*  «  The  retreat  was,  yoa 
may  be  sure,  a  precipitate  one ;  it  was  in  fact  a  flight  The  camp  and  the 
artillery  were  abandoned ;  but  that  was  unavoidable,  for  not  a  horse  was  left 
alive  to'  have  drawn  it  ofl^  had  it  otherwise  been  practicable.  But  the  most 
disgraceful  part  of  the  business  Is,  that  the  greatest  part  of  the  men  threw 
away  their  arms  and  accoutrements^  even  after  the  pursuit,  which  continued 
about  four  miles,  had  ceaaed.  I  ftnind  the  road  strewed  with  them  for  muq 
miles,  but  was  not  able  to  remedy  it ;  for,  having  had  all  my  horses  killeo, 
and  being  mounted  upon  one  that  eould  not  be  pricked  out  of  a  walk,  I 
ooidd  not  get  forward  myself  and  the  orders  I  sent  forward,  eithw  to  faak 

*  Peim.  Otuette,  of  thai  year. 
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the  front,  or  prevoit  the  men  ftom  putiBg  with  thmr  arms,  were  unattend- 
ed ta" 

The  renuannt  of  the  army  arrived  at  Fort  JefTerson  the  same  day,  just 
before  sunset,  the  place  from  which  they  fled  being  29  miles  disuuit.  Gene- 
nd  St,  Clair  did  every  thing  that  a  brave  general  could  do.  He  exposed  him- 
self to  every  dangtsr,  having,  during  the  action,  eifht  bullets  shot  through  his 
clothes.  In  no  attack  related  in  our  records,  did  ue  Indians  discover  greater 
bravery  and  deterniiuation.  After  giving  the  first  fire,  they  rushed  forward 
ipvith  tomahawk  in  hand.  Their  loss  was  inconsiderable;  but  the  traders 
afterwards  learned  among  them  that  LiUU4ttrUe  had  150  killed  and  many 
^wounded*  ^  They  ruslied  on  the  artillery,  heedless  of  their  fire,  ami  took 
two  pieces  in  an  instant  They  were  again  retaken  by  our  troops:  aud 
nvhenever  the  army  charged  them,  they  were  seen  to  give  way,  and  advance 
again  as  soon  as  they  l>egan  to  retreat,  doing  great  execution,  botli  in  the 
retreat  and  advance.  Tliey  are  very  dextrous  in  covering  themselves  with 
trees ;  many  of  them  however  fbll,  both  of  the  infantry  ami  artillery."  ''Six 
or  eight  pieces  of  artillery  fell  into  their  hands,  with  about  400  horses,  all  the 
baffffage,  ammunition,  and  provisions."  f 

Whether  the  batde-ground  of  General  SL  Cknr  were  vimted  by  the  whites 
previous  to  1793  I  do  not  learn ;  but  in  December  of  that  year  a  detachment 
of  General  fVayne^s  army  went  to  the  place,  and  the  account  given  of  its  ap- 
pearance is  most  truly  melancholy.  This  detachment  was  ordered  to  build 
a  fort  there,  whi<th  having  done,  it  was  called  Fort  Recovery.  Within  a  sp^ce 
of  about  350  yards  were  found  500  skull  bones,  the  most  of  which  were 
gathered  up  and  buried.  For  about  five  miles  in  the  direction  of  tae  retreat 
of  the  army  the  woods  was  strewed  with  skeletons  and  nmskets.  t  he  two 
brass  cannon,  which  composed  SL  CUtU^s  artillery,  one  a  thru,  and  the  other 
a  six-poimder,  were  found  in  a  creek  adjacent} 

The  following  song  has  been  oflen  reprinted,  and  although  not  the  best  of 
poetry,  is  considered  a  valuable  relic  of  those  days.    It  is  neuded  thus ; — 

Saincl^ikb's  Dbfkat. 

(  Twas  November  the  fourth,  in  the  year  of  ninety-one  J 
We  had  a  tore  engagement  near  to  Fort  Jeffisrson ; 
Binclaire  was  our  commander,  which  mav  remembered  be, 
For  there  we  leA  nine  hundred  men  b  t'  West's  Ter'tory. 

At  Bunker's  Hill  and  Quebeck,  where  many  a  hero  fell, 
Likewise  at  Lon?  Island,  (it  is  I  the  truth  can  tell^) 
But  such  a  dreaoful  camafe  may  1  never  see  a^^au 
As  bap'ned  near  St.  Mary  s,  upon  the  river  plam. 

Our  army  was  attacked  just  as  the  day  did  dawn, 
And  soon  were  overpowered  and  driven  from  the  lawn. 
They  killed  Major  Ouldhamt  Levin  and  Briggi  likewise, 
And  horrid  yells  o(  sav'get  resounded  thro*  the  skies. 

Major  Staler  IT  was  wounded  the  very  second  fire ; 
His  manly  bosom  swell'd  with  rage  when  forc'd  to  retire ; 
And  as  he  lay  in  ansuisb,  nor  scarcely  could  he  tee, 
Exclaim'd,  <^Ye  houndf  of  hell,  0(  levenged  I  will  be." 

We  had  not  been  long  broken  when  General  Bu</er  found 
Himself  so  badJy  wounded,  was  forced  to  quit  the  ground. 


•  Pefm,  ChuetUy  of  Uiat  year. 

t  Letter  from  Fort  Hamilion,  dated  six  'hvs  n'ln-  I'n-  '     i* 

i  Massaebuteus  Magasine  for  1794,  p.  191. 

%  Wnea  I  began  io  copy  these  Uses,  I  did  not  faitend  to  ebanse  a  word  to  them,  but 
Ibund  my  resolution  shaken ;  the  lines  were  of  such  unequal  leugms,  and  the  rhyme  so  bad,  I 
coold  not  eodure  it,  and,  therefore^  when  the  syllabUs  were  too  maojr,  sene  were  drooped, 
sod  when  too  few,  some  were  added  \  but  the  sense  is  in  no  wise  impoirod.  The  copy  I  ass, 
I  found  in  BaJtimora  ia  1817.    Tbey  were  prialed  hi  181  A. 

I  That  U,  1791. 

1  Biehard  BmtUr  was  of  Noitiagfaam,  ia  Mew  Hanpshtie,  wWo  some  of  bis  rolativas  ysl 
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KMjOod!"  njrslie,  "  wiut  tUD  we  do :  we're  wooatM  ^vMy  mm  ; 
Go  charge  tbem,  valiant  heroes,  ud  beat  toem  if  jou  can." 

He  leaned  hit  back  araiatt  a  tree,  and  there  resigned  his  breath,* 
And  like  a  valiant  soldier  sunk  in  the  anas  of  death ; 
■  When  blessed  angels  did  await,  his  spirit  to  convej ; 
And  unto  the  celestial  fields  be  quickJjr  bent  his  wajr. 

We  charged  again  with  courage  firm,  but  soon  again  cave  gromd. 
The  war>whoop  then  redov^lM,  as  did  the  foes  aroniKL 
They  killed  Miyor  Ferguton,  which  caused  hu  men  to  ciy, 
"  Our  only  safety  is  in  flight ;  or  fighting  here  to  die." 

'<  Stand  to  your  guns/'  says  raliaat  Ford,  "  let's  die  npoa  them  hare 
Before  we  let  the  sav'ges  know  we  ever  harbored  fear.'' 
Our  cannon-balb  exhausted,  and  artiU'ry-men  all  slain, 
Obliged  were  our  musketmen  the  en'my  to  sustain. 

Yet  three  hours  t  inore  we  fought  then,  and  then  were  fore'd  to  yields 
When  three  hundred  bloody  warriors  lay  stretch'd  upon  the  fieUC 
Says  Colonel  Oibsom  to  his  men,  ''My  boys,  be  not  oismay'd ; 
I'm  sure  that  true  Virginians  were  never  yet  afraid. 

"  Ten  thousand  deaths  I'd  rather  die,  than  they  should  gain  the  field}" 
With  that  he  jTOt  a  fatal  shot,  which  caused  him  to  yiekL 
Says  Major  CUtrk,  "  My  heroes,  I  can  here  no  longer  stand, 
We'll  strive  to  form  m  order,  and  retreat  the  best  we  can." 

The  word,  Retreat,  being  past  around,  there  was  a  dismal  cry. 
Then  helter  skelter  through  the  woods,  like  wolves  and  sheep  th^  Itj. 
This  well-appobied  army,  who  but  a  day  before. 
Defied  and  braved  all  dai^r,  had  like  a  cloud  pass'd  o'er. 

Alas !  the  dying  and  woun<fed,  how  dreadful  was  the  thought, 
'  To  the  tomahawk  and  scalping-knife,  in  mis'ry  are  brought. 
Some  had  a  thigh  and  some  an  arm  broke  on  the  field  that  day. 
Who  writhed  in  lormoits  at  the  stake,  to  close  the  dire  aflhty. 

To  mention  our  brave  officers,  is  what  I  wish  to  do ; 
No  sons  of  Mars  e'er  fourht  more  breve,  or  with  more  courage  tme. 
To  Captain  Bradford  1  bebngred,  in^  artillery, 
X  He  fell  that  day  amongst  the  slain,  a  valiant  man  was  he. 

It  has  been  generally  said,  that  had  the  advice  of  LUSe4urUe  been  taken 
at  the  disastrous  fight  afterwards  vdth  General  Waynt^  there  is  very  little 
doubt  but  he  bad  met  as  ill  success  §  as  General  St,  Clcur  \\  did  before  him. 
He  was  not  for  fiffhting  General  W(mu  at  Presque-Isle,  and  inclined  rather 
to  peace  than  fighting  him  at  all.  In  a  council  held  the  night  before  the 
battle,  he  argued  as  follows :  ^  fFt  hoot  heaUn  the  enemy  twict  under  separtUe 
tommimdtn.  Wt  cannot  exped  the  same  good  fortune  <dw€q8  to  attend  us,  Tkt 
Amerieam  an  now  led  by  a  chitf  who  never  sleeps :  the  mght  and  the  day  an 
alike  to  him.  And  durins^  au  the  time  that  he  has  been  mardiing  mm 
mar  villages^  notwithstanding  the  watchfulness  of  our  young  men,  we  have 
never  been  able  to  surprise  him.  Tinnk  well  tf  it  Tlien  is  somdMng  whis- 
wrs  me,  it  would  be  prudent  to  Uslen  to  his  qfen  of  peaee.^  For  holding  this 
lanij^uage  he  was  reproached  by  another  chief  with  cowardice,  which  put  an 
end  to  all  flirther  discourse.  Nothing  wounds  the  feelings  of  a  warrior  like 
the  reproach  of  cowardice ;  but  Lime4urtle  stifled  his  resentment,  did  hk 
duty  in  the  battle,  and  its  issue  proved  him  a  truer  prophet  than  his  accuser 


*  llus  was  probably  a  report,  btit  is  doubtless  inoorreet 

t  This  is  not  fact. 

i  It  would  have  been  agreeable  if  ourpoet  had  given  us  a  kind  of  eatalogue  of  oU  soch  as 
were  killed  at  this  time,  of  any  note.  Captain  Nnoman  was  among  the  number.  £llut* 
Work$,  135. 

^  IMUe^mrtU  told  Mr.  FWnnf  cireomstances  whieh  gave  him  that  opinioA.  See  hit 
TraodM  in  America,  ed.  Lond.  lioi. 

I  General  Arthur  8t.  Clair  was  of  Edmbunrh,  Seotlaad.  He  eame  to  America  m  the 
fleet  which  brought  over  Admiral  Boteawen,  m  l7o5,  and  having  served  through  the  revnhi- 
tionary  and  Indian  wars,  died  at  his  larm  near  Qreansbaigfa,  Pa.  31  Aor.  1818.  Amer,  Jfok 
Mag,  li.  469,  (N.  Y.  1818.) 
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belieTed*  His  residence  was  upon  Eel  Hirer,  ahont  20  miles  from  Fort  Wayne^ 
"where  our  governmeot  built  him  a  house,  and  furnished  him  with  means  of 
liying,  much  to  the  envy  of  his  countrymen.  Therefore  what  had  been  bestowed 
upon  Aufi,to  induce  others  to  a  like  modeof  life  by  their  own  exertions,  proved 
not  only  prejudicial  to  the  cause,  but  engendered  hatred  against  him  in  the  minds 
of  all  the  It^dians.  He  was  not  a  chief  by  birth,  but  was  raised  to  that 
standing  by  his  superior  talents.  This  was  the  cause  of  so  much  iealousy 
and  envy  at  this  time,  as  also  a  neglect  of  his  counsel  heretofore.  The  same 
author,!  from  whom  we  get  the  facts  in  the  preceding  part  of  this  paragraph, 
aays,  *^  Meshecunnaqua,  or  the  lAttU'ttarUe^  was  the  son  of  a  Miami  chief,  by  a 
Mohecan  woman.  As  the  Indian  maxim,  with  regard  to  descents,  is  precisely 
that  of  the  civil  law  in  relation  to  slaves,  that  the  condition  of  the  woman 
adheres  to  the  offipring,  he  was  not  a  chief  by  birth,"  &c. 

lAttU-iuHU  was  alike  courageous  and  humane,  possessing  creat  wisdom. 
^And,"  says  my  author,  ^there  have  been  few  individuals  among  aborigines  who 
have  done  so  much  to  abolish  the  rites  of  human  sacrifice.  The  grave  of 
this  noted  warrior  is  shown  to  visitors,  near  Fort  Wayne.  It  is  frequently 
▼isited  by  the  Indians  in  that  part  of  the  country,  by  whom  ills  memory  is 
cherished  with  the  greatest  respect  and  veneration."  | 

The  grave  of  his  great  opponent  was  also  in  the  same  region ;  but  his 
remains  were  not  lon^  since  removed  to  the  seat  of  his  family.  Ever  after 
bis  successful  expedition,  the  Indians  called  him  the  Bif^-wind ;  ^  or  Tor- 
nado ;  some,  however,  on  particular  occasions,  called  him  Sukach-g^^ky 
which  siffuified,  in  Delaware,  a  black-snake;  because,  they  said,  he  pos- 
sessed all  the  art  and  cunning  of  that  reptile.J  We  hear  ^et  of  another 
name,  which,  though  it  may  not  have  been  his  fault  that  acquired  it,  is  less 
complimentary  than  the  two  just  named.  It  is  well  known  that  the  British 
bestowed  a  great  many  more  presents  upon  the  Indians  than  the  Americans 
did ;  but  9omt  of  the  latter  made  lar^  pretensions  about  what  thev  ufotUd 
da  General  ffayne^  the  Indians  said,  made  great  promises  to  them  of 
ffoods,  but  never  got  ready  to  fulfil  them,  (probably  from  bein^  disappointed 
Eimself  by  the  failure  of  his  government  in  not  forwardinp^  what  was 
promised;)  therefore  they  called  him  General  ffabangtH  which  signified 
General  To-morrow.** 

When  the  philosopher  and  famous  traveller  Fo/fiey  was  in  America,  in 
the  winter  of  1797,  LiUle^4wile  came  to  Philadelphia,  where  he  then  was. 
Volneu  sought  immediate  acquaintance  with  the  celebrated  chief,  for  highly 
Taluable  purposes,  which  in  soine  measure  he  efiiected.  He  made  a  vocabu- 
lary of  his  language,  which  he  printed  in  the  appendix  to  his  Travels.  A 
copy  in  manuscript,  more  extensive  than  the  printed  one,  is  said  to  be  in  tha 
library  of  the  Philosophical  Society  of  Pennsylvania. 

Having  become  convinced  that  all  resistance  to  the  whites  was  vain,  LiUU" 
turtle  brought  his  nation  to  consent  to  peace,  and  to  adopt  agricultural  pur- 
suits. And  it  was  with  the  view  of  soliciting  Congress,  and  the  benevolent 
society  of  Friends,  for  assistance  to  .effect  Uiis  latter  purpose,  that  he  now 
Tisited  Philadelphia.  While  here,  he  was  inoculated  for  the  small-pox,  and 
was  also  afilicted  with  the  gout  and  rheumatism. 

At  the  time  of  Mr.  Volimfs  interview  with  him  for  information,  he  took 
no  notice  of  the  conversation  while  the  interpreter  was  communicating  with 
Mr.  Folney^  for  he  did  not  understand  English,  but  walked  about,  plucking 
out  his  beard  and  eyebrows.  He  was  dressed  now  in  English  clothes.  His 
skin,  where  not  exposed,  Mr.  Volneif  savs,  was  as  white  as  his ;  and  on 
speaking  upon  the  subject,  LiUle'twHt  said,  *^  1  have  seen  Spaniards  in  liouis- 
iana,  and  found  no  difference  of  color  between  them  and  ine.  And  why 
^ould  there  be  any  ?  In  them,  as  in  us,  it  is.  the  work  of  the  Falhtr  ofcoior»j 
the  Surij  that  bums  us.  You  white  people  compare  the  color  of  your  fiice 
with  that  of  your  bodies."    Mr.  Volney  explained  to  him  the  notion  of  many, 

*  SehoolcrafV*  Travels.         t  Dayutm,  Moms.  Harrucm,         X  SehoolcraA'a  Travels. 
&  Pa.  Gazette.  I  Heckeweidtr*  Narraiiv*. 

f  Or,  according  to  Mr.  W.  J.  anellmg,  H  should  be  writtMi  Wahmdt, 
•*  HW#  TVwe^,  444. 
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tint  his  race  wm  descended  from  tbe  Tartars,  and  by  a  map  showed  hmt  iM 
fliippoaed  communicadon  between  Asia  and  America.  To  this  LUtie^miH 
repfied,  ^  Hlijf  shmdd  nM  Ae$e  TarUmy  who  rttmbk  u$^  htne  comefiwn^^merioaf 
Art  thert  any  rra$ons  to  the  cmiiranf^  Or  why  should  we  not  both  have  be^ 
bom  in  our  own  country  ?  **  It  is  a  ftet  that  the  Indians  give  themsehres  A 
name  which  is  equivalent  to  our  word  indigene,  that  is,  one  sprung Jrom  the  mrHf 
9r  natural  to  it*  ' 

Baron  Lahontanjf  after  describing  the  difibrent  danoea,ord«iee0  fbr  <Mkir^ 
eot  occasions,  «itnong  the  Indians  of  Canada,  adds  the  ibliowing  in  a  note  :-^ 
*  Toutes  ces  dames  ptuvent  Hre  compcaries  h  la  pyrrkique  de  Mnerve,  ear  Us  mtih 
wages  ohserveniy  en  dansant  (Pune  gramti  singtUiirt,  Us  cadences  de  eertaines 
ehanSonSy  que  Us  miliees  Grreques  d^MiiiU,  apeUSieni  hyporchemaiiques.  R  n^est^as 
faciU  de  sf^avoirsi  Us  saiwages  Us  oni  tqfrises  desQrecs^ousiUsGrecsUsont  apnse» 
des  sausages/*  It  is,  perhaps,  trom  such  passages  that  Lakontan  has  been 
bninded  with  the  name  of  infidel  ;|  iMit  truly  there  can  be  nothing  irreDgioas 
in  such  deductions,  inasmuch  as  it  is  conceded  on  all  hands  that  the  geologi- 
ieal  formations  of  the  new  world  have  required  as  much  time  fbr  their  Der- 
ation as  those  of  the  old.  Mr.  Volnev  comes  within  the  same  pale,  when 
be  compares  the  Spartans  to  the  Five  Nadons.  In  contrastinF  the  states  of 
Lacedesmon  with  modem  France,  he  says,  **  Jlhinienani  que  fai  tm  Us  sou- 
wages  d^AmMquCj  Je  persisU  dejilus  en  plus  dans  ceUe  comparmsony  tt  js 
trwwe  que  U  premiere  litre  de  TKu/cydidey  d  tout  ee  qu^il  dii  des  nueurs  des 
haMhsoniens,  eonvienent  teUem/etd  aux  dnq  nations^  que  fappdUrais  xfoUnHers 
Us  SpartiateSj  les  Avquois  de  Panden  monde^^ 

YfheD  Mr.  Vclney  asked  IAttU4wiU  what  prerented  him  fit>m  lining 
among  the  whites,  and  if  he  were  not  more  comfortable  in  Philadelphia  than 
upon  the  banks  of  the  Wabash,  he  said,  *^  Taking  aU  Mngs  toge^ter,  you  haoe 
the  advantage  over  us ;  hut  here  I  am  derf  and  dumb.  I  do  not  talk  your  lan- 
guage ;  I  can  neither  hear,  nor  make  m^eff  heard.  When  I  toalk  maugh  f4e 
stredSf  J  see  everyjferson  in  his  shop  employed  about  something :  one  makes  thoes, 
0Mdker  hats,  a  mxrd  setts  dothy  and  evory  one  Uves  fry  hS  labor,  I  say  to  wnfsei/i 
Whidi  of  cJl  these  ^ngs  can  you  do  f  Mt  one,  1  can  make  a  how  or  an 
mrowy  catdifishj  kitt  gome,  and  go  to  wear :  hut  none  of  these  is  of  any  use  here* 
7\>  Uiam  what  is  done  here  would  requiri  a  long  timeJ*  **  Old  age  comes  on,* 
^  I  should  be  a  piece  of  furniture  useless  to  my  nation^  useless  to  me  tokkeSy  and 
%ueUss  to  myself?*    **■  I  must  return  to  my  own  country?* 

At  the  same  time,  (1797,)  among  other  eminent  personages  to  whom  this  chief 
became  attltched  in  Philadelphia,  was  the  renowned  KoMutko,  This  old 
Polish  chief  was  so  well  pleased  with  Uttte-turitt,  that  when  the  latter  went 
to  take  his  final  leave  of  him,  the  old  ^  war-wom  soldier  "  and  patriot  pre- 
sented him  with  a  beautifUl  pair  of  pistols,  and  an  elegant  robe  made  of  sea- 
otteFs  skin,  of  the  value  of  ** several"  hundred  dollars. 

LittU-turlU  died  in  the  summer  of  1612,  at  his  residence,  but  a  riiort  time 
■fler  the  declaration  of  war  against  England  by  the  United  States.  His  por- 
trait, by  Stewart,  graces  the  walls  ofTthe  war-office  of  our  nation.  The 
following  notice  appeared  in  the  public  prints  at  the  time  of  his  death : 
« Fort  Wayne,  21  July,  1812.  On  the  14  inst  the  celebra^d  Miami  chief, 
the  LHUe-turtU,  died  at  this  place,  at  the  age  of  65  years.! — Perhaps  there  h 
not  lefl  on  this  continent,  one  of  his  color  so  distinguished  in  council  and  in 
war.  His  disorder  was  the  gout.  He  died  in  a  camp,  because  he  chose  to 
be  in  the  open  air.  He  met  death  with  great  firmness.  Hhe  agent  for  In- 
dUan  affiurs  had  him  buried  with  tiie  honors  of  war,  and  other  marks  of  '* 


•  See  Volnetf't  Travels,  ut  tupra.  f  Hemoirtt  de  V  Amtriqtu.^  ii.  109. 

\  No  one  presumes  to  pronounce  Father  Hennepin  an  infidel,  and  he  denies,  (aAer  living 
■lueh  among  the  Indian^,]  that  (hey  have  aay  notioa,  or  belief,  of  what  Christians  call  Deitf* 
But  Jfr.  Btrerbf  (Hist,  Virgiata,  f$9.)  aays,  "Baron  Lti^umtan,  on  the  other  hand,  aMkes 
Ibem  have  such  refined  notions,  as  seem  almost  to  ccMiAite  his  own  belief  <^Chii8tiaiutj." 

J  CEuvres  de  C.  F,  Volmey,  t.  6.  129.  (Paris,  18J6.) 

I  There  was  a  chief  of  the  same  name  among  the  Bfiamis  in  1818,  who  is  meBliooed  is 
the  treaty  made  with  those  Indians  on  6  October,  at  Su  Marys.  The  passage  m  tbe  treaty 
is  Bs  follows: — ^To  Metheno^ua  or  the  /AitU-tmitef  cMie  section  of  land  on  the  south  tidtm 
ifae  Wabash,  where  the  portage  path  strikes  the  same.''    Indian  TreaHetf  SU, 
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ti&e^n  suited  to  his  character."  He  wa%  generaDy,  in  his  time,  styled  th0 
Bfeasissago  chief,*  and  a  geDtleman  who  saw  him  soon  after  SL  CCaii^B  de* 
ftat,^  at  Montreal,  says  he  was  six  feet  high,  **  about  45  years  of  age,  of  a 
very  sour  and  morose  countenance,  and  apparently  very  orally  ami  sulitle. 
His  dress  was  Indian  moccasins,  a  blue  petticoat  that  came  half  way  down 
his  thighs;  an  European  waistcoat  and  surtout;  his  head  was  bound  with 
an  Indian  cap  that  huns  half  way  down  his  hack,  and  almost  entirely  iilled 
"With  plain  silver  broecTies,  to  the  number  of  more  than  200 ;  he  had  two 
ear-rings  to  each  ear,  the  upper  part  of  each  was  formed  of  three  silver 
medals,  about  the  sise  of  a  dollar;  the  lower  part  was  fonned  of  quarters 
of  dollars,  and  fell  more  than  12  inches  from  his  ears — one  from  each  etf 
over  his  breast,  the  other  over  his  back ;  he  had  three  very  large  nose  jewm 
of  silver,  that  were  curiously  painted.  The  account  he  gave  of  the  action 
[with  the  Americans,  4  Nov.]  was,  that  thev  killed  1400  of  them,  with  the  loss 
of  nine  only  of  their  party,  one  of  whom  killed  himself  bv  accidenL"  The 
person  who  gave  tliis  account  said  this  chief  was  in  Canada  for  the  purpose 
of  raising  all  the  Indian  force  he  could  to  go  out  again  in  the  spring  against  the 
whites. 

Mr.  Daumon  relates  a  pleasant  anecdote  of  lAttk4wiley  which  happened 
while  he  was  sitting  for  his  portrait  in  Philadelphia.  A  native  of  the 
Cmerakl  Isle  was  sitting  for  his  at  the  same  time,  who  prided  himself  upon 
lib  ability  at  joking.  LittU'twHe  was  not  backward  in  the  same  business, 
and  they  passed  several  meetings  very  pleasantly.  One  morning,  IaUU' 
iurUe  did  not  take  much  notice  of  his  niend,  and  seemed  rather  sedate, 
which  was  construed  by  the  Hibernian  into  an  acknowledgment  of  victory 
on  the  pcul  of  the  chie(  in  their  joking  game,  and  accordingly  began  to 
Ultimate  as  much.  When  LiUle-htrtU  understood  him,  he  said  to  the  inter- 
preter, **  He  mutates ;  I  wasjtul  thifikinf  (^  propomng  to  this  marij  to  paint  u$ 
ooih  on  one  boards  and  thart  I  would  stand  face  to  facetoith  kUnj  and  blackguard 
Mm  to  all  eternity, ^ 

Among  the  chiefs  associated  in  conmiand,  in  the  wars  of  which  we  have 
been  sp^kinff  with  the  fiunous  Mtshikinakwaf  was  another  of  nearly  equal 
note,  iamiliarly  called  Blue-Jadcet  by  the  whiteis,  but  by  his  own  nation,  ffe- 
fapienenuHttD.  He  was  the  most  distinguished  chief  of  the  Shawanese,  and 
we  hear  of  him  at  Fort  Industry,  on  the  Miami  of  the  Lake,  as  hite  as  1805w 
By  some  particular  arrangement,  the  chief  command  seems  to  have  devolved 
on  him  of  opposing  Greneral  Wayne*  He  was  more  bloody  and  precipitate 
than  MUMkinaktoa^  and  possessed  less  discrimination  and  judgment  He 
was  among  the  last  of  the  chiefit  who  came  in  to  treat  with  General  fVayne^ 
The  Shawanese  held  out  as  lonff  as  they  could,  and  came  in  ver^  slowly. 
On  the  24  June,  a  boy,  who  had  been  a  captive  among  them,  (having  been 
lately  retaken,)  confidently  asserted  that  the  Shawanese  would  not  make  peace. 
But  one  month  afrer,  23  July,  Blue-Jadtet  made  his  appearance,  and  it  was  duly 
Boticed  by  a  gentleman  at  the  time,  who  kept  a  journal  of  important  matters 
at  Greenville.  He  then  adds,  **  deputations  from  all  the  late  hostile  tribes 
Borth  of  the  Ohio  are,  consequently,  now  at  this  place."! 

We  find  this  notice  of  Blue-jacket  in  August,  1792.  **  By  a  gentleman  im- 
mediately from  Montreal,  we  learn  that  about  four  weeks  since,  the  famous 
Indian  partisan,  known  by  the  name  of  Captain  Blue-Jacket,  was  at  Detroit, 
with  about  2000  men,  waiting  for  the  Amencans  to  come  out  into  the  woods  t 
it  is  believed  at  Montreal,  that  in  case  the  Americans  do  not  go  out,  they 
will  b3  divided  into  small  parties  to  harass  our  frontiers. '^  The  tribes 
which  furnished  warriors  to  oppose  the  Ajoericans  were  the  Wyandot% 
Miamis,  Pottowattomies,  Delaware!,  Shawanese,  Chippeways,  Ottawayi^ 
and  a  few  Senecas.  Blue-Jacket  was  the  director  and  leader  of  this  mighty 
band  of  warriors. 

In  the  treaty  of  29  September,  1817,  at  die  **  Foot  of  the  Rapids"  of  the 
Miami  of  the  Lakes,  with  the  Wyandots,  Senecas,  Delawares,  Shawanese^ 

*  ThoM  ofUiH  tribe  ia  (be  vicinity  of  Lake  Ontario,  are  of  a  much  darker  complexion  tbaa 
ibe  other  Indiaon  of  the  west.     WeU,  Travels  in  America.  461. 
t  See  Emoft  Works,  HI,  141  t  Corey**  MoMom,  ui.  1|5^ 
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iic,  there  is  a  paragraph  which  it  is  preaomed  has  rpference  to  a  daughter 
of  tiiis  cbie£  It  propoaes  to  give  *^  To  Abmy  SUwari,  daughter  of  the  bto 
Shawaiiee  chief  mve-Jadtdj  one  section  of  land,  to  contain  six  hundred  and 
40  acres,  on  the  Great  Miami  river  below  Lewistown,  to  include  her  preaeDl 
improvements,  three  quarters  of  the  said  section  to  be  on  tlie  S.  E.  side  of 
the  river,  and  one  quarter  on  the  N.  W.  side  thereof.'** 

From  the  time  (jeDeral  iSL  Clair  was  defeated,  in  1791,  munlers  were  con- 
tinued upon  the  frontier,  and  all  attempts  on  the  part  of  government  to  e(Mt 
a  peace,  proved  of  no  avail ;  and  lastly  the  ambassadors  sent  to  theoi  wera 
murdered,  and  that  too  while  the  army  was  progressing  towards  tbeir 
cttintry. 

^Jter  building  Fort  Green viUe,  upon  the  Miami,  six  miles  above  Fort  Je^ 
ferson.  General  ffayne  took  possession  of  the  groimd  where  General  8L 
Clair  had  been  defeated,  and  there  erected  a  fort,  to  which  he  eave  the  name 
of  Recovery,  in  which  the  army  spent  the  winter  of  1793-4.  Many  censures 
were  passed  upon  the  general  for  his  slow  progress ;  but  he  knew  modi 
better  what  he  viras  doing  than  newspaper  writers  did  what  they  were 
writing,  when  they  undertook  to  censure  nim,  as  the  event  proved. 

It  was  the  8  August,  1794,  when  the  army  arrived  at  the  confluence  of  the 
rivera  Au  Glaize  and  Maumee,  where  they  built  Fort  Defiance.  It  was  the 
ffeneral's  design  to  have  met  the  enemy  unprepared,  in  this  move ;  but  a 
fellow  df'sert^  his  camp,  and  notified  the  Indians.  He  now  tried  again  to 
bring  them  to  an  accommodation,  and  from  the  answers  which  he  received 
from  them,  it  was  some  time  revolved  in  his  mind,  whether  they  were  for 
peace  or  war ;  so  artful  was  the  manner  in  which  their  replies  were  formed.! 
At  length,  being  fully  satisfied,  he  marched  down  the  Maumee,  and  arrived 
at  the  mpids,  18  August,  two  davs  before  the  battle.  His  army  consisted  of 
upwards  of  3000  men,  2000  of  whom  were  regulars.  Fort  Deposit  was 
erected  at  this  place,  for  the  security  of  their  supplies.  They  now  set  out  to 
meet  the  euemv,  who  had  chosen  his  position  upon  the  bank  of  ttie  river, 
with  much  iudgment  They  had  a  breastwork  of  fallen  trees  in  front,  and 
the  high  rocky  shore  of  the  river  gave  them  much  seciuity,  as  ahso  did  the 
thick  wood  of  Presque  Isle.  Their  force  was  divided,  and  disposed  at 
supporting  distances  for  about  two  miles.  When  the  Americans  had  arrived 
at  proper  distance,  a  body  was  sent  out  to  begin  the  attack,  **  nith  orders  to 
rouse  the  enemy  from  their  covert  with  the  bavonet ;  and  when  up,  to  defiver 
a  close  fire  upon  their  backs,  and  press  them  so  hard  as  not  to  five  them  time  to 
reload."  |  Tljis  order  was  so  well  executed,  and  the  battle  at  the  point  of  attack 
ao  short,  that  only  about  900  Americans  participated  in  it.  But  they  pursued 
the  Indians  with  ffreat  slaughter  through  the  woods  to  Fort  Maumee,  where 
the  camaffe  ended.  The  uidians  were  so  unexpectedly  driven  from  their 
strong  hold,  that  their  numbers  only  increased  their  dismiss  and  confusioD; 
and  the  cavalry  made  horrible  havoc  among  them  with  their  long  sabres 
Of  the  Americans,  there  were  killed  and  wounded  about  130.  The  loas  of 
the  Indians  could  not  be  ascertained,  but  must  have  been  very  severe.  The 
American  loss  was  chiefly  at  the  commencement  of  the  action,  as  tb^ 
advmiced  upon  the  mouths  of  the  Indians'  rifles,  who  could  not  be  seen  until 
they  had  discharged  upon  them.  They  maintained  their  coverts  but  a  short 
time,  being  forced  in  every  direction  by  the  bayonet  But  until  that  was 
efllected,  the  Americans  fell  fast,  and  we  only  wonder  that  men  eould  be 
found  thus  to  advance  in  the  face  of  certain  death. 

This  horrid  catastrophe  in  our  Indian  atmals  is  chai^geable  to  certain  whita 
men,  or  at  least  mainly  so ;  for  some  days  before  the  battle,  General  XTmne 
Bent  a  flag  of  truce  to  them,  and  desired  them  to  come  and  treat  vrith  him. 
The  letter  which  he  sent  was  taken  to  Colonel  M^Kety  who,  it  appeare,  was 
their  ill-adviser,  and  he,  by  putting  a  false  construction  upon  it,  increased  the 
rage  of  the  Indians :  he  then  informed  them  that  they  must  forthwith  fight 
the  American  army.  Some  of  the  chief^  learning  the  truth  of  the  letter,  were 
for  peace ;  but  it  was  too  late.  IAUU4wik  was  Imown  to  have  been  in  &to 
af  making  peace,  and  seemed  well  aware  of  the  abilities  of  the  Amefficu 


Indian  Traatiot,  90.  f  ManhaWa  Wa»hiii||ton.  v.  481.  ed.  4u>.         %  BtAookr^fi 
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Jieneral ;  but  such  was  the  influence  of  traders  among  them,  th^t  do  argu- 
meuts  could  prevail.  Thus,  instances  without  number  might  be  adduced^ 
ipf^here  these  people  have  been  destroyed  by  placing  confidence  in  deceiving 
i^hite  men. 

The  night  before  the  battle,  the  chiefs  assembled  in  council,  and  some  pro- 
posed attackiuff  the  army  in  its  encampment,  but  the  proposal  was  objected 
to  by  others;  mially  the  proposition  of  nchting  at  Presque  Isle  prevailed. 

In  this  battle  all  the  chiefs  of  the  M^andots  were  killed,  oeing  nine  in 
number.  Some  of  the  nations  escaped  the  slaughter  by  not  coming  up  until 
ailer  the  defeat  This  severe  blow  satisfied  the  western  Indians  of  the  folly 
of  longer  contending  against  the  Americans;  they  therefore  were  glad  to  ^et 
"what  terms  they  could  from  them.  The  chiefs  of  twelve  tribes  met  commis- 
sioners at  Fort  Greenville,  3  August,  1795,  and,  as  a  price  of  their  peace, 
gave  up  an  extensive  tract  of  country  south  of  the  lake^,  and  west  of  the  Ohio ; 
and  such  other  tracts  as  comprehended  all  the  military  posts  in  the  western 
region.  The  government  showed  some  liberality  to  these  tribes,  on  their  re- 
linquishinf  to  it  what  they  could  not  withhold,  and  as  a  gratuity  gave  them 
SK),000  dollars  in  goods,  and  agreed  to  pay  them  9000  dolkrs  a  year  forever; 
to  be  divided  among  those  tribes  in  proportion  to  their  numbers.* 


CHAPTER  V- 

Life  of  Thatandaneca,  eaUed  by  the  tohiteitj  Braht — His  education — Vigits  Eng- 
land— Commissioned  there — His  sister  a  companion  to  Sir  Wm.  Johnson — flw 
leaer  to  the  OneiAas — ^air  with  Herkimer  at  Unnditta — Cuts  of  Herkimer  and 
200  men  at  Oriskana^-Jneedote  of  Herkimer — Bums  Sprin^field^Horrid  affair 
of  Wyoming — Incidents — Destroys  Cherry  VMley — Barbttritus  of  the  tories — Sul^ 
Uwms  depredations  among  the  Five  Ji'ations — Brant  defeated  by  the  .Americans  at 
J^ewtmon — Destruction  of  Minisink,  and  daughter  ef  100  ^eovU — Destruction  rf 
Harper^field-^BranCs  letter  to  MCausUmd — Marrie^e  of  hu  aau^kter-^Hsr  kmi- 
bemi  kiUed — Brant  becomes  the  friend  qf  peace— VisUs  PhUadelphutr^Hismarriag* 
— Lands  granted  him  bu  the  kin^ — His  aeath — His  son  John— -Traits  qf  eharaeter 
— One  of  his  sons  killed  by  him,  tn  an  attempt  to  kill  his  father — Jiccount  qf  BraM^m 
mrrival  tn  England — Some  account  of  his  children. 

CoLorrEL  Joseph  Brant  was  an  Onondaga  of  the  Mohawk  tribe,  whose  Ii^ 
dian  name  was  Thcytndanua^]  or  Tayadcmagai  signifying  a  frran<.§  But  as  he 
was  seldom  called  by  ihat  name  after  he  became  known  to  the  whites,  it  was* 
generally  forgotten.  He  received  a  very  ^od  English  education  at  "  Moor's^ 
charity  school,"  at  Lebanon,  in  Connecticut,  where  he  was  placed  by  Sir 
WiUiam  JohnsitUy  in  July,  1761.    His  age,  at  this  time,  we  have  not  learned. 

The  story  that  he  was  but  half  Indian,  the  son  of  a  German,  has  been, 
widely  spread,  hut  is  denied  by  his  son,  and  now  believrd  to  he  a  falsehood, . 
iffnorantly  circulated.    This  error  might  have  arisen  either  from  the  known 
ractof  his  beinff  of  rather  a  lighter  complexion  than  his  countrymen  in  general, 
or  from  his  havm^  married  a  woman  who  was  a  half-hreed.|| 

Brant  went  to  England  in  1775,  in  the  beginning  of  the  great  revolutionaij 
rupture,  where  he  was  received  with  attention,  and  doubtless  had  there  his 
mmd  prepared  for  the  part  he  acted  in  the  memorable  struggle  which  ensued.,. 

*  The  terms  of  this  treaty  were  the  same  as  were  offered  to  them  before  the  battle,  whieh 
dkwld  be  mentioned,  as  adding  materiallv  to  oar  good  feelings  towards  ht  autbon.    It  it . 
generally  denominated  Waynes  treaty.    It  is  worthy  of  him. 

t  Carats  Museum,  ▼.  18.  |  Annals  Tryon  CbantT.  15. 

^  (Generally  written  Brandt  by  those  who  are  nnaoqoainted  with  the  meaiung  of  his  ht- 
dian  name. 

I  It  has  t>een  mentioned  to  me  by  a  rentleman,  fthe  editor  of  Washiii axon's  WKiTiires,) 
that  he  had  no  doubt  of  the  tact  that  Brant  wras  tne  eon  of  Sir  Wi/lutm  Johnson.  I  am  imA- 
iatiafied  upon  the  subject,  and,  therefore,  note  the  opinion  of  one  which  claims  prisMiy 
stderation  on  all  subjects  connected  with  our  history.  The  only  author,  that  I  recoUoct, 
^  circulated  a  printed  opinion  of  this  kind,  is  Chaaman.    See  HitL  Wyomb^,  121. 
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He  bad  a  coloners  commission  in  the  English  army  upon  the  frontiers,  whidi 
consisted  of  such  of  the  Six  Nations-and  tones,  as  took  part  against  the  coun- 
try. GJeneral  Sir  ffiUiam  Johnson  was  agent  of  Indian  a^irs,  and  bad  greatly 
ingratiated  himself  into  the  esteem  of  the  Six  Nations.  He  lived  at  the  place 
since  named  fVom  him,  upon  the  north  bank  of  the  Mohawk,  about  40  inilea 
from  Albany.  Here  he  had  an  elegant  s(^at,  and  would  oflon  entertain  seve- 
ral hundreds  of  his  red  friends,  and  share  all  in  common  with  them.  Tbey 
so  much  respected  him,  that,  notwithstanding  tbey  bad  the  full  liberty  of  b» 
hou»«,  yet  they  would  take  nothing  that  did  not  belong  to  them.  The  better 
to  rivet  their  esteem,  he  would,  at  certain  seasous,  acconmiodate  himself  to 
their  mode  of  dress,  and,  being  a  widower,  took  as  a  kind  of  coinpauion  a 
sister  of  Brant,  by  the  name  of  MolUy.  He  bad  received  honors  and  emolu- 
ments from  the  British  government,  and  the  Indians  received  also,  through 
his  agency,  every  thing  which,  in  their  opinion,  conduced  to  their  happiness. 
Hence  it  is  not  straiure  that  they  should  hold  in  the  greatest  reverence  tbe 
name  of  their  **  great  mther,"  the  king,  and  diink  xheftw  rebels  who  opposed 
his  autliority,  when  the  revolution  began,  most  ungratefbliy  wicked,  and  un- 
worthy all  mercy.  Sir  WUUam  died  in  1774,  about  a  year  before  the  battle 
of  Bunker's  Hill. 

Tbe  ButUn,  John  and  fValUr,  whose  names  are  associated  widi  the  recollec- 
tion of  the  horrid  barbarities  upon  Cherrj-vallevand  Wyoming,  lived  at  Caugfa- 
newaga,  four  miles  south-easterly  from  the  village  of  Johnston,  and  upon  tbe 
same  side  of  the  Mohawk. 

In  1775,  in  a  letter  to  the  Oneidas,  our  chief  subscribes  himself  "secretaiy 
to  Ckuf  JohnsonJ*  This  was  early  in  the  summer  of  that  year,  and  hence  he 
was  immediatelv  fVom  England.  Colonel  Guy  Johnson  was  son-in-law  of 
Sir  H^UHam,  The  letter  was  found  in  an  Indian  path,  and  was  supposed  to 
have  been  lost  by  tbe  person  who  was  intrusted  with  it  It  was  in  the  Mo- 
hawk language,  the  translation  of  which  commences  thus :  **  Written  at  Guv 
Johnson's,  Jday,  1775.  This  is  your  letter,  you  great  ones  or  sackewis.  Guy 
Johnson  says  ht  toiU  be  glad  if  you  get  this  intdligence,  you  OneidaSy  how  it  goes 
wkh  him  now,  and  he  is  now  more  certain  concerning  the  intentian  of  the  Butm 
jpeople,  €ruy  Johnson  is  in  great  fear  of  being  taken  prisoner  by  the  BostonUtas. 
We  Mohawks  are  obliged  to  watch  him  constantly,^  &c 

After  this.  Brant  accompanied  Guy  Johnson  when  he  fled  to  Canada.  Tbe 
two  Butlers  were  also  in  the  train.  Being  now  in  a  place  of  safety,  and  the 
.  means  in  their  hands,  plots  of  destruction  were  put  in  execution  in  rapid 
succession. 

Having  had  some  disagreement  with  Johnson,  Brant  came  again  to  the 
frontiers.  Some  of  the  peaceable  Mohawks  had  been  confined,  to  prevont 
their  doing  mischief^  as  were  some  of  the  Massachusetts  Indians  in  Phil^s 
war.  Btxint  was  displeased  at  this,  for  he  said,  if  the  distant  Indians  shodd 
come  down,  they  would  destroy  them  indiscriminately  with  the  whites.  He 
was  accompanied  by  a  band  of  70  or  80  warriors,  who,  in  their  ramUes, 
visited  Unadilla,  where  they  assembled  the  inhabitants,  and  told  them  that 
they  stood  in  need  of  provisions,  and  if  they  did  not  pive  tliem  some,  they 
should  take  it  by  force ;  a  refusal,  therefore,  would  have  been  worse  than 
tiseless.  Brant  further  observed,  ^  (hat  their  amement  with  the  king  was  Hrong^ 
and  that  they  were  not  sv£:h  villains  as  to  break  &eir  covenant  with  him/*  General 
Herkimer  marched  up  to  Unadilla,  in  July,  with  380  men,  where  he  fbiiiul 
Brant  with  130 of  his  warriors.  Here  he  had  an  interview  with  him,  in  which 
be  held  the  following  language : — *^  Tlutt  Ote  indtians  were  m  concert  uith  tht 
king,  as  their  fathers  and  grcmdf others  had  been.  That  the  kinffs  belts  were  yH 
lodged  with  thm,  and  they  could  not  falsify  their  pledge.  That  General  Heni- 
mer  and  the  rest  had  joined  the  Boston  people  against  their  king,  Tltat  Boston 
people  were  resolute,  but  the  king  would  hunMe  them,  T%at  Mr.  Schuyler,  or 
general,  or  what  you  please  to  call  him,  toas  very  smart  on  the  Indians  at  the  treabi 
at  Qerman  FXatts;  md  was  not,  at  the  same  time,  able  to  afford  them  the  sm/dUd 
mUdtof  doihing,  IViat  the  btdUms  had  formerly  made  war  on  the  uJtite  people 
all  united ;  and  now  they  were  divided,  the  Indians  werenot  Jrighiened/*  Cotooel 
Cox,  who  accompanied  Herkimer,  said,  if  war  was  his  determination,  tbe 
loatter  was  ended.    Brant  then  spoke  to  bis  warriors,  and  they  shouted,  and 
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raD  to  their  place  of  enRampment,  seized  their  arms,  fired  several  guns,  and, 
after  giving  the  war-whoop,  returned  in  warlike  array.  General  Htrkinur 
then  told  Brtitii  he  did  not  come  to  fight,  and  the  chief  motioned  for  his  men 
to  remain  quiet  Perhaps,  as  a  worthy  author  observed  upon  a  transaction 
in  PhUif^s  war,  it  is  better  to  omit  the  cause  of  the  conduct  of  \Herkimerf 
than  too  critically  to  inquire  into  it.  His  men  vastly  outnumbered  the  Indians, 
and  his  authority  was  ample ;  but  his  motives  were  no  doubt  pure,  and  his 
courage  must  not  now  be  called  in  question,  as  will  appear  from  what  is  to 
be  related.  To  put  the  most  favorable  construction  upon  his  neglecting  to 
break  down  the  power  of  Brantj  is  to  suppose  that  he  was  impressed  with 
the  bt'lief  that  tlie  Indians  would  not  join  with  the  English  in  committing 
hostilities ;  if  this  were  the  case,  he  too  late  discovered  the  error  of  his 
judgment 

.^ler  the  general  had  said  that  he  did  not  come  iofighl,  Brant,  with  an  air  of 
importance,  said,  ^  If  your  purpose  i$  uxor,  I  am  rtaSy  for  youJ*  A  tempest, 
which  came  up  suddenly,  separated  the  parties,  and  each  retired  peaceably. 
This  is  said  to  6e  the  last  talk  held  by  any  of  the  Americans  with  the  Six 
Nations,  previous  to  hostilities,  except  with  the  Oneidas;  all,  earn  a  very 
few  of  whom  remained  neutral. 

Towards  the  autumn  of  this  year,  (1777,)  Brani  wbb  under  the  direction  of 
General  SL  Leger,  who  detached  him  with  a  considerable  body  of  vearriors 
for  the  investment  of  Fort  Stanwix.  Colonel  Butler  was  commander-in-chie^ 
with  a  band  of  tories.  The  inhabitants  in  the  valley  of  the  Mohawk  deter- 
mined to  march  for  the  relief  of  Colonel  Chmseooort,  who  Cyommanded  the 
fort,  which  thoy  did,  in  two  regiments,  with  Grenoral  Herkimer  at  their  head. 
As  is  usual  with  militia,  they  marched  in  great  disorder,  and  when  the  gene- 
ral ordered  scouting  parties  to  march,  as  security  against  surprise,  upon  the 
flanks  of  tlie  main  body,  they  accused  him  with  cowardice,  which,  most 
unvirarrantably,  bad  more  influence  upon  his  mind,  than  the  safety  of  his 
army.  A  catastrophe  ensued,  which,  though  not  so  momentous  in  that  day, 
as  viras  that  of  LoVurop  in  1676,  nor  so  complete  a  victory  on  the  part  of  the 
Indians,  yet  it  was  a  severe  fight,  in  which  200  Americans  were  slain.*  The 
place  of  attack  v^ras  selected  by  Bnmt  or  BuUer,  and  was  a  ravine  of  a  broad 
bottom,  nearly  impassable,  except  a  rough  track  covered  with  logs  of  fVom 
12  to  15  feet  in  length,  laid  transversely,!  which  extended  across  it  General 
Herkimtr  arrived  at  this  place  about  two  hours  before  mifl-da^,  August  6. 
He  might  reasonably  have  expected  an  ambush,  but  his  first  intimations  of 
the  vicinity  of  an  enemy  were  the  terrifying  yells  of  the  Indians,  and  the 
still  more  lasting  impressions  of  their  rifles.  Ine  advanced  guard  were  all 
cut  ofiT.  Such  as  survived  the  first  fire,  were  hewn  dovm  with  the  tomahawk. 
The  fatal  causeway  was  semicircular,  and  Brant  and  his  forces  occupied  the 
surrounding  heights.  These  are  the  principal  events  in  the  battle  of  Oriskana. 
A  surgeon.  Dr.  Moses  Younglovej  was  taken  prisoner  in  this  battle,  and  nfter 
his  return  from  captivity,  he  wrote  a  poem  upon  the  affiiir,  from  which  wit 
extract  the  following: —      \ 

*'  The  time  and  place  of  oar  unhappy  fi^, 
To  you  at  larj^  were  needless  to  recite: 
When  in  the  wood  our  fierce  inhuman  foe«, 
With  piercinfi^  yell  from  circlinr  arobosh  roM, 
A  sudden  voUey  rends  the  vaaHed  sky ; 
Their  painted  M>dies  hideous  (o  the  eye, 
The^  rush  Kke  hellish  furies  on  our  bands, 
Theu*  slaughter  weapons  brandished  in  their  hands." 

Running  dovm  from  every  direction,  they  prevented  the  two  regimenti 
from  forming  a  junction,  one  of  them  not  having  entered  the  causeway; 
and  a  part  of  the  assailants  fell  upon  those  without,  and  the  remainder 
upon  those  within  it    The  former  fared  worse  than  the  latter,  for  m  suck 

*  Their  whole  loss  was  about  400,  says  MartluM,  Life  Washington,  t.  f61. 

t  Ail  who  have  travelled,  even  within  a  few  years,  in  this  part  of  the  stale  of  New  Yoi^ 
cannot  but  weO  tetamahet  the  **  Conburoff "  roads.    Such  was  the  road  over  ''^'  *^*~ 

ravine. 
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a  ffiglit  has  alino0t  always  been  a  dismal  defeait    It  was  now  #n 
Hm  other  regimNit,  hemmed  in  as  they  waiey  saw,  in  %  momet, 

To  ilffat,  or  not  to  fighl,  was  death. 

They,  ttierefbre,  back  to  back,  fbrming  a  fhmt  in  erery  direetlony  fixi^  fike 
men  in  despair.    This,  Dr.  Fotmgiove  thus  ibrcibly  depicts : — 

"  rfow,  hand  to  band,  the  contest  u  for  life, 
WHh  bay'aei,  toainiawk,>rord.  and  aealpnif  fadli: 
Now  more  renote  the  woik  of  death  we  ply. 
And  thick  at  hail  the  tbow'nnx  bulleu  fly  $ 
Full  many  a  hardy  warrior  sinks  supine ; 
YelUy  shneks,  groans,  shouts  and  Uiund'ring  ToDeyi  jcna  i 
The  dismaJ  dm  the  ringing  forest  fills, 
The  MMmding  eeho  roars  ak»g  the  hUb." 

"Ae  poet  tfano  pffesants  to  oar  Tie  w  die  attaoking  pai«ias  I— 

"  Of  two  departments  were  the  atsaBiar  feet) 
Wild  savage  naihres  lead  the  first  of  iboee ; 
Their  almost  naked  frames,  of  various  d^, 
And  rings  of  black  and  red  surround  their  eyes: 
On  one  side  tbej  present  a  shaven  head  j 
The  naked  half  or  the  vermilioo  red ; 
In  spots  the  party-eolor'd  fiwe  Ibey  ihwm, 
Beyond  description  horrible  to  view ; 
Their  ebou  locks  in  braid,  with  paint  overspread  ) 
The  silver'd  ears  depending  from  the  head; 
Their  gandry  my  descriptive  power  exceeds, 
In  phimes  of  foatheas,  gnu'riag  plates  aed  heads.*' 

fie  tfaoB  speaks  of  the  tories  »— 

"  These  for  the  first  attaek  their  foree  oaila. 
And  most  sustain  the  fury  of  the  fight ; 
Their  rule  of  warfare,  dex'astation  dire. 
By  undistinguished  plunder,  death  and  fire ; 
They  torture  man  and  beast,  with  baibaroos  nga. 
Nor  tender  a&at  spafe,  oar  ivHrsad  sage." 

And  BMfler  is  noticed  as  ibUewB  >~ 

"  O'er  then  a  horrid  moaster  bore  eossmaad, 
^  Whose  mauspicioos  birth  disrrac'd  our  land } 

By  malice  urg^d  to  ev'ry  baro'rous  art ; 
Of  cruel  temper,  but  of  coward  bearU*' 

WMreiieh  brawy  dHd  they  fight  in  this  ibrloni  eondHion,  tiiat  the  Indinr 
began  to  give  way ;  and,  but  for  a  reinforcement  of  tories,  under  Major  H^sf- 
mnif  they  would  have  been  entirely  dispersed.*  Tliis  reinforcement  is  dioi 
eharacteriaed  by  tiie  surgeon  :— 


*'THe  secwdwaa  a  pse^gado 
Who  am  and  dress  as  Clinstien  nalifws  do. 
Led  bv  a  chief  wtm  bore  the  first  cewiaana} 
A  bold  invader  of  his  native  land." 

The  sight  of  this  reinforcement  greatly  increased  the  rage  of  ^e  Ameri- 
eans.  It  was  composed  of  the  very  men  who  had  left  that  part  of  the  cooih 
try  at  the  commencement  of  the  war,  and  were  held  in  abhorrence  for  their 
loyalty  to  the  king.  The  fight  was  renewed  with  visor,  and  the  reinforcement 
'fought  also  with  bravery,  tmtil  about  thirty  of  their  number  were  tuUsdi 


*  Dr.  Chrdom  seys  the  tories  and  Indians  got  into  a  most  wretched  ooalbsaoa,«Bd  fought 
Igae  swothot }  and  t6at  the  latter,  at  last,  thought  it  was  a  plot  of  the    " 
gel  them  into  that  situation,  that  they  might  cut  them  olll 
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Miyor  Waimmt  their  leader,  wu  woanded  end  taken  prisoner,  but  left  up^m 
the  battle-ground. 

In  the  mean  time,  General  Herkimer  had  got  fbrward  to  the  fortanexpraw^ 
which  informed  Colonel  GanMVoori  of  his  situation.  He  immediately  de- 
tached Colonel  Mantmt  WiUek  wkh  907  men,  who  sucoeeded  in  rescuing  the 
lemnant  of  this  brave  band  from  destruction.  He  beat  the  enemv  from  the 
ground,  and  returned  to  the  fort  with  considerable  plunder.  Such  were  the 
events  of  the  battle  of  Oriskana. 

General  Herkimer  died  of  a  wound  which  he  reeeived  in  this  fight  Near 
its  commencement,  he  was  severely  wounded  in  the  leff,  and  his  ncMrse  was 
killed.  He  directed  his  saddle  to  be  placed  upon  a  litue  knoll,  and  resting 
himself  upon  it,  continued  to  issue  his  orders.  On  being  advised  to  remove 
to  a  place  of  greater  safety,  he  said.  ^  JVb — ItnUfaee  ihe  enemy ; "  and,  adds 
&•  hislorian  of  Tryon  county,  **  In.  this  situation,  and  in  the  heat  of  Iha 
battle,  he  very  deliberately  took  from  his  pocket  hb  tinderbox,  and  lit  hiai 
pipe,  which  he  smoked  with  gxeat  composure." 

The  Indians,  as  well  as  the  AmMioaas,  suffered  dreadfiillj  in  this  fight. 
Aad  our  poat  writes, 

*^  Such  was  tbs  bloody  figbt :  and  each  thefoe: 
Our  smaller  force  retoroM  tbem  blow  for  blow ; 
By  tarns  successfully  their  force  defy'd. 
And  conquest  wav'ring  seemed  IhNn  side  to  side.** 

BranPt  loss  being  about  100  men  ;  we  are  hicUned  to  think  the  loss  of  lb* 
ffylffn*!  ezaggenSed  in  these  lines : — 


''Not  half  the  tmygm  reliinied  from  fight ; 
Tkey  to  ifaeir  aatnre  wiMs  had  spMl  their  flight" 


The  SenecM  alone  lost  30^  and  the  tories  about  100.  The  regiment  which 
fled  sufiered  severely,  but  would  have  suffered  still  more,  had  not  their  piuv 
suers  been  apprized  of  the  dea>erate  case  of  their  fellows  engaged  in  th^ 
ravine,  which  caused  them  to  afNmdon  the  pursuit  The  commanmngofliceiL 
Colonel  CoXy  was  killed,  and  the  command  devolved  upon  Lieutenant  Colonel 
€kmwbeU  and  Muor  Clude,  who  conducted  the  retreat 

T^e  scene  in  the  night  following  the  battle  is  thus  strikingly  presented  hf 
Dk.  rowvKove,  the  eye-witness:— 

"  Those  that  remained  a  lone  encampment  made, 
And  rising  fires  Uhimin'd  ul  the  shade : 
In  rengeance  for  their  mun'roos  brothers  slaia, 
For  torture  sundry  prisoners  they  retain ; 
And  three  fell  monsters,  horrible  to  view, 
A  fellow  prisoner  from  tne  wntries  drew ; 
The  guaras  before  received  their  chief's  command, 
To  not  withhold  from  the  slaughtering  band ; 
But  now  the  suflerer's  fate  they  sympathize. 
And  for  him  supplicate  with  earnest  cries. 
1  saw  the  general  *  slowly  passing  by, 
The  serreant  on  his  knees,  with  tearfiu  eye, 
Implored  the  guards  might  wrest  him  from  Uieir  hands. 
Since  now  the  troops  cmild  awe  their  loHea'd  bands. 
With  lifUd  cane  Uw  gea'ral  thus  repbes, 
(While  indignation  sparkles  from  his  eyes: ) 
'  Gn  [  sirrah  1  mind  your  orders  gi  v^n  before ! 
'  And  for  infernal  rebels  plead  no  more ! ' 
For  help  the  wretched  victim  vainly  cries, 
With  sopplicatinr  voice  and  ardent  eyes  $ 
With  horror  chilTd,  I  tun  away  my  moe, 
While  instantly  they  bear  him  ftom  the  place. 
Dread  scene !— wiin  ancuish  stung  I  inly  groan. 
To  think  the  next  hard  Tot  may  be  my  own.'' 

The  poet  next  describes  his  dream,  in  which  he  was  carried  to  dw  hattl^ 
gfftNind ;  and  then  thus  opens  the  morning  scene : —  % 
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**  Wbeo  MvngeSy  for  horrid  tpoft  prepar'dy 
Demand  another  prisoner  from  toe  suard. 
We  taw  their  fear'd  approach,  with  mortal  fright, 
Their  icalping-koivet  tney  sharpen'd  in  our  sight. 
Beside  the  guard  they  sat  them  on  the  ground. 
And  viewed,  with  piercing  ejres,  the  prisoners  round." 

**  At  length,  one  rising  s^zed  me  by  the  hand ; 
By  him  drawn  forth,  on  trembling  knees  1  stand ; 
1  bid  my  fellows  all  a  long  adieu, 
With  answering  grief,  my  wretched  case  they  Yiew. 
They  led  me  t^und  along  the  winding  flood, 
Far  m  the  gloomy  bosom  of  the  wood } 
There,  (horrid  sirht !)  a  pris'ner  roa.sie<i  lay, 
The  carving-knife  had  cut  his  flesh  away.'' 

After  enduring  every  thing  but  death  in  his  captivity,  Dr.  Taunglove  returned 
home  in  safety. 

In  1778,  a  fort  was  buflt  at  Cherry-valley,  where  familiee  for  considerable 
extent  about  took  up  their  abode,  or  retired  occasional iy  lor  safety,  BraM 
intended  to  destroy  this,  and  came  into  the  neighborhood  for  the  purpose 
It  happened  that,  at  the  time  he  chose  to  make  uie  discovery  of  the  strength 
of  the  garrison,  the  boys  were  assembled  in  a  training,  with  wooden  guDa, 
fi>r  amusement:  not  having  a  clear  view  of  them  from  the  foliage  of  the  trees 
which  intervened,  Brant  thought  them  to  be  men.  It  was  his  design  to  have 
made  the  attack  the  following  night ;  but  on  this  discovery,  he  gave  up  the 
design.  He  still  remained  in  the  neighborhood ;  secreted  behind  a  large  rock 
near  the  main  road  to  the  Mohawk,  and  about  two  miles  north  of  the  fort  in 
the  valley.  Here  he  waited  to  intercept  some  unwary  passenger,  and  gain 
more  certain  intelligence.  Near  this  place  is  the  little  cascade  called  by  the 
natives,  Tekaharawa.  The  inhabitants  of  the  valley  were  in  expectation  of  a 
company  of  soldiers  from  the  Mohawk,  to  reinforce  them,  and  the  same  day 
Lieutenant  Wormtoood  came  frt>m  thence,  and  infonned  them  that  Colonel 
Klock  would  arrive  the  next  day  with  the  party.  Near  night  he  set  out  to 
return,  accom|>anied  by  one  PeUr  SitZj  the  bearer  of  some  despatches.  He 
was  a  young  officer,  of  fine  personal  appearance,  and  was  to  retiun  the  next 
day  with  one  of  the  companies  of  soldiers.  He  had  been  out  of  si^ht  but  a 
ftw  minutes,  when,  as  he  passed  the  ambush  of  Branty  his  warriors  fired 
upon  him,  and  he  fell  from  his  horse.  The  chief,  springing  from  his  hiding- 
place,  tomahawked  him  with  his  own  hands.  Wormwood  and  his  companion 
were  ordered  to  stand,  but  not  obeying,  occasioned  their  being  Gred  upon. 
Brant  was  acquainted  with  Lieutenant  Tformwood  before  the  war,  and  after- 
wards expressed  sorrow  at  his  fate,  pretending  that  he  took  him  to  be  a  con- 
tinental officer.  His  horse  immediately  running  back  to  the  fort,  with  blood 
upon  the  saddle,  gave  some  indication  of  what  had  happened.  His  compan- 
ioD,  SUzy  was  taken  prisoner. 

In  June,  the  same  summer.  Brant  came  upon  Springfield,  which  he  burned,         a 
and  carried  off  a  number  of  prisoners.    The  women  and  children  were  not         ^ 
maltreated,  but  were  left  in  one  house  unmolested.    About  this  time,  great 
pains  were  taken  to  seize  the  wary  chief,  but  there  was  no  Captain  c£ird^  _ 

or,  unlike  Philip  of  Pokanoket,  Brant  had  the  remote  nations  to  fly  to  without  * 

fear  of  being  killed  by  them.  Captain  MKtan  hunted  him  for  some  time, 
•ndf  not  being  able  to  find  him,  wrote  an  insulting  letter  for  him,  and  left  it 
in  an  Indian  path.  Among  other  things,  he  challenged  him  to  single  combat, 
or  to  meet  him  with  an  equal  number  of  men ;  and  ^  that  if  he  would  come  to 
Cherry-vallev,  and  have  a  fair  fight,  they  would  change  him  fh>m  a  Bnad 
into  a  GooB,  This  letter,  it  is  supposed,  Brant  received,  from  an  intimatioD 
contained  in  one  which  he  wrote  about  the  same  time  to  a  tory.  To  this  man 
iParf^tr  Carr,  of  Eklmeston)  he  writes  from  Tunadilla  [Unadilla]  under  date 
9  July,  1778, — *^  Sir :  I  understand  hf  the  Indians  that  wcu  at  your  house  last 
ueekj  that  one  Smith  lives  near  vMyou,  has  little  more  earn  to  spare,  I  should  he 
muck  obliged  to  von,  \f  you  would  be  so  kind  as  to  try  to  get  as  muA  com  as 
Smith  can  spared;  he  has  sent  me  Jive  akipples  cdready^  qfiohich  lam  much  obUg- 
sd  to  huHf  cStid  wUl  see  him  paid,  and  xoomd  he  very  glad  if  you  could  spare  OM 
at  two  your  msn  to  join  uSf  espuially  EIm.    I  wovSd  be  gCad  to  su  hiMf  otd  I 
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wuhyouandd  terd  me  aimatttfguna  wmhaoe^as  I  know  yotLhaveno  we/cr 
ihetiif  \f  you  any;  as  I  mean  now  tojigfu  the  cruel  rebels  as  weu  as  lean;  what' ^ 
tter  you  will  die  to  senfd  me,  you  must  senfd  by  the  bearer,  I  am  your  sincere 
Jriend  and  humble  ser'L  Joseph  Braivt.  P,  &  I  heard  thai  Cherry-valUy 
people  is  very  boldy  and  intended  to  make  nothing  of  us ;  they  called  us  unld  geese, 
Ovt  I  know  the  contrary^  This  we  suppose  to  fc!e  a  fair  specimen  of  the  com- 
position of  the  chief  who  afterwards  translated  the  Gospel  according  to  John 
into  the  Mohawk  language,  also  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer ;  copies  of  which 
are  in  the  library  of  Harvard  college.* 

The  next  event  of  importance  in  which  Brant  was  engaged,  was  the  destruc- 
tion of  Wyoming,!  one  of  the  most  heart-rending  records  in  the  annals  of  the 
revolutionary  war.  In  that  horrid  afiair,  about  300  settlers  were  killed  oi 
carried  into  captivity ;  from  the  greater  part  of  whom  no  intelligence  was  evei 
obtained. 

It  was  known  early  in  the  spring  of  1778,  that  a  large  force  was  collecting 
at  Niagara  for  the  object  of  laying  waste  the  frontiers  of  Pennsylvania,  Vir- 
ginia and  New  York,  and  even  as  early  as  February,  General  Schutler  wrote 
to  congress  to  inform  them  that  such  was  his  belieC    In  March  he  wrote 
again  to  congress,  saying,  **  A  number  of  Mohawks,  and  many  of  the  Ononda- 
goes,  Cayu^as,  and  Senecas,  will  commence  hostilities  against  us  as  soon  as 
they  can ;  it  would  be  prudent,  therefore,  early  to  take  measures  to  carry  the 
war  into  their  country ;  it  would  require  no  ^ater  body  of  troops  to  destroy 
their  towns  than  to  protect  the  frontier  inhabitants."  |    But  congress  had  more 
than  their  hands  full  in  other  directions,  and  nothing  was  done.    In  the  be- 
ginning of  July,  the  tory  and  Indian  force,  amounting  together  to  about  1600 
men,  were  discovered  in  possession  of  Fort  Wintermoot,§  a  short  distance  from 
the  village  of  Wyoming.    Here  was  also  a  fort,  at  which  were  collected  near 
400  men  for  the  defence  of  the  country,  who  were  under  the  immediate  com- 
mand of  Colonel  Zehxdon  BvUerJ^     On  the  3  July,  a  council  of  war  was  held 
apon  the  propriety  of  marching  out  and  attacking  the  tory  and  Indian  army, 
and  it  was  finally  agreed  that  the  enemy  should  be  sought.     Accordingly  the 
Americans  marched  ont  upon  this  expedition  the  same  day.    Having  sent 
forward  spies,  they  had  not  proceeded  far,  when  they  were  discovered  by  two 
Indians,  who  were,  doubtless,  upon  the  same  business.    The  scouts  fired  each 
npon  the  other,  and  then  hastened  to  their  respective  head-quarters.    Both 
TOrties  were  immediately  in  motion,  and  joined  battle  near  a  thick  swamp. 
The  Indians  and  torics,  being  the  more  nomerons,  outflanked  the  Americans, 
and  Brant^  at  the  head  of  his  furious  warriors,  issuing  from  the  swamp,  tamed 
their  left  flank,  and  creating  thereby  a  confosion,  which  greatly  favored  his 
kind  of  warfare,  and  enabled  him  to  make  dreadful  havoc  among  them. 

The  Americans  were  in  two  lines,  and  it  was  the  line  commanded  by  Col- 
onel Dennison  that  Brant  successfully  encountered.  Butler,  at  the  same  time, 
was  gaining  some  advantage  over  the  other  line,  under  his  cousin  Zebulon, 
whic^  added  to  the  rasing  disaster  in  the  lefl,  became  immediately  a  flight 
Colonel  Dennison^s  order  to  fall  back,  by  which  he  designed  to  malce  an  ad- 
vantageous evolution,  was  distorted,  by  the  terrified  troops,  into  an  order  for 
flight ;  and  all  was  in  a  few  moments  lost  And  from  Judge  Marshall  we  add 
as  follows: — "The  troops  fled  towards  the  river,  which  they  endeavored  to 
pass,  in  order  to  enter  Fort  Wilkesbarre,  [in  the  village  of  that  name  on  the 
opposite  side  of  the  Susquehannah.]    The  enemy  pursued  *  with  the  fury  of 

*  It  would  seem  from  Mr.  Weld,  (TraTels  in  America,  486,)  that  he  translated  those 
works  before  the  war ;  bat  I  have  heard  it  said  that  they  were  the  production  of  the 
chief  John  Norton ;  my  authority,  however.  1  do  not  remember. 

t  This  name  is  said  to  signify  aJieUi  of  blood,  from  a  great  battle  foup^ht  there  by  the 
Indians  before  its  settlement  Inr  the  whites.  This  derivation,  however,  is  not  aooording 
to  H^ckewelder,  but  I  must  refer  the  curious  philologist  to  Chapman**  Hist.  Wyommg^ 
p.  10,  or  to  his  :  uthority,  since  printed  in  the  Tram.  Amur,  PmIo».  Soc. 

t  Gordon**  American  Revolution,  iii.  184. 

9  This  was  garrisoned  by  a  company  of  men,  who  had  been  suspected  of  toryitm,  and 
it  now  appeareid  that  the^  had  not  only  given  up  the  fort,  but  jomed  the  hostile  party. 
MarshalCt  Washington,  lii.  W, 

\  He  was  cousin  to  John  Butler,  the  leader  of  the  tories.  Marshall,  ibid.  656,  and  iv. 
Appendix,  13. 
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derils ;'  and  of  the  400  who  had  marched  oat  on  this  unfortunate  pariey 
•nly  about  20  escaped,**  among  whom  were  the  commanding  officers. 

The  fort  at  Wyoming  was  now  closely  besie^d,  and  seemg  no  chance  of 
eicape,  Colonel  nutUr  proposed  a  parley  with  his  friend  and.  namesake,  which 
was  assented  to.    The  place  of  meeting  was  appointed  at  some  distance  from 
the  fort,  and  the  Americans  marched  6ut  in  considerable  force,  to  prevent 
treachery,  to  ^e  place  appoiDted ;  but  when  they  arrived  there,  they  found 
nobody  with  whom  to  parley.    The  commander  of  the  tones  has  been  brand- 
ed with  gross  infamy,  for  this  piece  of  treachery  widi  his  kinsman ;  for  he 
^gned  fSar  from  his  approactuand  had  retired  as  they  advanced,  displaying 
meanwhile  the  flag  of  truce.    Tlie  unwary  Americans  were,  by  this  treacber- 
ous  stratagem,  led  into  an  ambush  in  nearly  the  same  manner  as  were  HutA- 
inson  and  ffheeUr,  at  Wickabau^  Pond,  in  PhUip^s  war.    Tliey  were,  in  a 
moment,  nearly  surrounded  by  SranfM  warriorsjand  the  work  of  death  raged 
m  an  its  fUry.*    Hie  tories  **  were  not  a  whit  behind  the  very  chiefest  **  of  them 
m  this  bloody  day.    A  renmant  only  regained  the  fort,  out  of  several  hundreds 
that  went  forth.    They  were  now  more  closely  besieged  than  before ;  and 
the  more  to  insult  the  vanquished,  a  demand  was  sent  in  to  them  to  surrender, 
^  accompanied  by  196  bloody  scalps,  taken  from  those  who  had  just  been 
slain."    When  the  best  terms  were  asked  of  the  besiegers,  the  **  infamous 
JButtfT  **  replied  in  these  two  words,  *^tht  hatchd.^    This  was  the  only  ttylk 
we  hear  of  his  uttering.    It  was  the  hakhdj  indeed — a  few  only  fled  to  the 
surrounding  wilderness,  there  to  meet  a  more  lingering  death  by  &mine. 
These  were  chiefly  women  and  children. 

Thus  passt^d  tkefowih  of  July,  1778,  in-  the  before  flourishing  settlement 
of  Wyoming,  on  the  eastern  branch  of  the  Susquehannah.  Sarlow  knew 
well,  m  his  earlv  day,  who  was  forever  to  be  branded  with  infruny  for  the  acti 
of  this  memorable  tragedy.    He  says, — 

**  His  savage  hordes  the  murderoos  Johnaon  leads, 
Piles  ihrcHifh  the  woods  and  treads  the  tangled  vreeds, 
Shuos  open  combat,  teaches  where  to  ruiv 
Skulk,  couch  the  ambush,  aim  the  hunter's  guo. 
Whirl  the  sly  tomahawk,  the  war-whoop  sing, 
Divide  the  spoils,  and  pack  the  scalps  tney  bnar." 

Cobtmbiadf  ri.  389,  At 

Having  now  got  full  possession  of  Wyoming,  and,  observes  Dr.  Tkaeko'^ 
'after  selecting  a  few  prisoners,  the  remaincter  of  the  people,  including 
women  and  children,  were  enclosed  in  the  houses  and  barracks,  which  wef« 
immediately  set  on  fire,  and  the  whole  consumed  togetlier.  Another  fort  was 
Bear  at  hand,  in  which  were  70  continental  soldiers ;  on  surrendering  without 
conditions,  these  were,  to  a  man,  butchered  in  a  barbarous  manner ;  when 
the  remainder  of  the  men,  women  and  children  were  shut  up  in  the  faoiisei^ 
and  the  demons  of  hell  glutted  their  vengeance  in  beholding  tneir  destnictioit 
in  one  general  conflagration.^'  The  houses  of  the  tories  were  spared.  As 
though  they  could  not  exercise  their  cruelty  enough  -  ^m  human  beingi^ 
they  fell  upon  the  beasts  in  the  field — shooting  some,  wounding  and  man- 
cling  others,  by  cutting  out  their  tongues,  &c.  and  leaving  them  alive.  WeA 
does  Campbell  make  his  Oneida  chief  to  say,  (who  comes  as  a  friend  to 
warn  the  settlement  of  the  approach  of  the  combined  army  of  tones  and 
Indians,) 

'' '  Rut  this  is  not  a  time,'— he  started  up, 
And  smote  his  breast  with  woe-denouncing  band— 
'  This  b  no  time  to  fill  thy  joyous  cup : 
The  mammoth  comes— 4be  foe — the  monster  Brandt^ 
With  all  his  howling  desolating  band  ;— 
These  eyes  have  seen  their  blade,  and  barshig  pioe, 
Awake  at  once  and  silence  half  your  land. 
Red  is  the  cup  they  drink  ;  but  not  with  wine: 
Awake  and  watch  to-night !  or  see  no  morning  shine. 
^^^^^*^^""™— ^"^^^■^■^^""^— ^^^-^■■^""^—— ^— ^■^■^^■— i"^— »^"-'^"^'^'~^^— ^■^— ^—        ^— — ™^^^— ^^~— ■^-^— — ^»i^»^^»i^ 

*  There  is  much  inconcfraity  in  relation  to  the  affairs  of  Wyonung.  Chapman  distinctly 
Slates  Uiat  Bremt  commanded  the  right  wine  of  the  army  under  BuUer,  when  be  wa^  met  fay 
me  forces  that  marched  out  to  meet  them ;  bat  it  has  lately  been  denied  that  Brant  was  evw 
al  Wyoming  during  these  affairs. 
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'"Scornber  to  wieM  the  hatchet  for  bis  bribe, 

'Gainst  Uranii  bimMlfl  went  to  battle  forth : 

Accursed  Bnmdl !  he  left  of  all  my  trtbt 

Nor  wunf  nor  ckUd,  nor  thxng  o/lming  birth : 

No !  oot  the  do^,  that  watched  my  household  hearth. 

Escaped,  that  oight  of  blood,  upoD  our  plains  1 

All  perished  !•— I  alone  am  left  on  earth ! 

To  whom  nor  relative  nor  Mood  remains, 
No !— not  a  kindred  drop  that  rana  in  human  veins ! ' " 

GertrmU  of  Wyoming 

Th^  tones,  as  was  often  the  case,  were  attired  like  Indians,  and,  from  ever^ 
Account,  it  appears  that  they  exceeded  them  in  ferocity. 

Dr.  Thachtr  ^ves  us  the  following  examples  of  horror,  which  were  of  no* 
toriety  at  the  time^  and  ^  promulgated  from  authentic  sourcea  One  of  the 
prisoners,  a  Captain  BaeuodCf  was  committed  to  tortiu^,  by  having  his  body 
stuck  full  of  splinters  of  pine  knots,  and  a  fire  of  dry  wood  made  round  him| 
when  his  two  comuanious.  Captains  Ranson  and  Durketj  were  thrown  into 
the  same  fire,  and  held  down  with  pitchforks,  till  consimied.  One  Partial 
Temff  the  son  of  a  man  of  respectable  character,  having  joined  the  Indian 
party,  several  times  sent  his  father  word  that  ne  hoped  to  toash  his  hands  m  Ms 
heart's  hlood.  The  monster,  with  his  own  hands,  nwrdered  his  father,  mpther^ 
brothers  and  sisters,  stripped  off  their  scalps,  and  cut  oflT  his  fkther's  head ! "  * 

It  was  upon  such  scenes  as  these,  that  the  mind  of  the  poet  just  cited  had 
dwelt,  which  caused  him  to  wield  the  pen  of  denunciation  with  such  effect 
upon  the  memory  of  Brant.  That  BvUer  vtras  the  far  greater  savage,  none 
can  dispute,  and  Mr.  Campbell  has  long  since  acknowledged  liis  too  great 
severity  upon  the  character  of  the  former.  We  should  explain  here,  that  a 
son  of  Colonel  Brant,  a  chief  Mohawk,  of  the  name  of  Mifonwaeghs,  called 
by  the  English  John  Brant,  was  in  London  in  1822,  and  furnished  Mr.  Camp' 
bell  with  documents,  which,  in  the  poet's  own  words,  ^  changed  his  opinion 
of  his  father."  This  passage  was  contained  in  a  long  and  interesting  letter 
upon  the  subject,  to  Myonwaeghs,  which  appeared  at  that  time  in  the  news- 
papers. 

With  Wyoming  were  destroyed  Wilkesbarre  and  Kingston,  upon  the  other 
aide  of  the'Susquehannah.  Though  Wyoming  is  generally  understood  to  be 
the  place  destroyed,  it  should  be  remembered  that  in  the  valley  bearing  that 
name,  there  were  three  other  towns,  which  were  all  destroyed,  as  well  as 
Wyoming.f  These  towns  were  setded  by  emigrants  from  Connecticut,  and 
when  destroyed  contained  more  than  1000  families,  and  had  furnished  the 
continental  army  with  more  than  1000  men,  who  were  generally  the  young 
and  active  part  of  the  population4  The  opposite  sides  which  the  inhabitants 
took  in  the  great  revolutionary  question,  created  the  most  violent  rancor  'm 
the  bosoms  of  both  parties,  and  hence  the  barbaiities  which  ensued.      / 

In  November  following.  Cherry- valley  met  with  a  fate  similar  to  Wyoming. 
At  this  time.  Brant  was  returning  to  winter-quarters,  when  he  was  met  by  a 
tory  captain,  and  persuaded  to  engage  in  one  expedition  more.  This  was 
Walter  Butler,  son  of  John,  the  hero  of  Wyoming.  He  went  to  Canada  with 
Cruy  Johnson,  in  1775,  as  has  been  mentioned ;  and  now  some  circumstances 
brought  him  among  the  frontier  settlements  of  New  York.  What  his  object 
was,  we  are  not  informed ;  but  it  was,  doubtless,  thai  of  a  spv.  Howeveri 
4ie  was  taken  up  on  suspicion,  at  least,  and  confined  in  iail  at  Albany;  falling 
sick,  he  was  removed  to  a  private  dwelling,  from  wnence  he  soon  found 
means  to  escape.  Joining  his  ftither  at  Niagara,  he  succeeded  in  detaching  a 
part  of  his  regiment  upon  an  incursion.  Meeting  with  Brcmt,  as  was  just 
mentioned,  they  returned  to  the  frontier.    It  is  said  that  Brant  was  at  first 


*  7*hacA«r'«  Journal. 


f  The  teulenient  of  Wyoming  consisted  ef  eight  townahtps,  each  five  miles  square.  Annual 
Big.  for  1779,  page  9.  "  Each  contaming  a  square  of  five  miles,"  is  the  language  of  ihs 
Register;  but  il  'is  thought  unlikely  that  these  towns  were  so  small.  Writers,  and  foo4 
wrners  too.  oAen  commit  mathematical  errors  of  this  kmd :  not  distinguishing  between  mitaf 
Sfuare,  and  aquart  mile«:  Thus,  the  dUfereaoe  between  five  square  miles,  and  five  Biiks 
Muart,  t.  e.  6^-^5-40  square  miks,  tba  trss  diffiweoce  between  the  two  q^anUtiei. 
^  MarthaU,  iii.  655. 
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displeased  with  the  project,  uDdenluuiiiif  tliat  Capuin  ffldUr  had  beeo  pal 
in  office  over  him  by  tiis  old  general,  WaUtr'M  father,  but  stifled  his  resents 
metit  Their  whole  force  was  700  men,  500  of  whom  were  the  warriora  of 
BrmnJL 

Colonel  khabod  Atdeti,  of  MassachusettB,  was  in  command  at  Cberry- 
nJley,  and  to  his  miiu^uided  judgment  is  to  be  attributed  the  disaster  which 
ensued.  But,  like  HQdron  of  (^>checho,  he  was  doomed  to  escape  the  dis- 
grace. He  was  early  apprized  of  the  march  of  JBmni,  and  when  urged  to 
receive  the  inhabitants  into  the  fort,  observed  that  there  was  no  danger,  as 
he  would  keep  out  scouts  who  would  apprize  them  of  the  approach  of  an 
enemy  in  season  to  remove.  Scouts  were  accordingly  sent  out ;  one  of 
which,  either  forgettiug  the  business  they  were  upon,  or,  what  was  equaDj 
reprehensible,  imde  a  large  fire  and  lay  down  to  sleep.  Brants  warnors 
were  not  misled  by  so  luminous  a  beacon,  and  the  whole  were  made  prison- 
ers. This  was  on  the  night  of  the  9  November,  1778.  The  prisoners  now 
in  the  hands  of  Brant  were  obliged  to  give  the  most  exact  intelli^nce  cod- 
eeming  the  garrison.  On  the  morning  of  the  11,  favored  by  a  thick  and  hazy 
atmosphere,  they  approached  the  fort.  Colonels  Mien  and  SUieia  quartered 
at  the  house  of  a  Mr.  ffdU.  A  Mr.  HambU  was  fired  upon  as  he  was  coming 
from  his  house  to  the  fort,  by  a  scout,  which  cave  the  flrst  notice  of  the 
enemy.  He  escaped,  and  gave  the  alarm  to  Colonel  wifefen,  who,  strange  as 
it  may  appear,  was  still  incredulous,  and  said  it  was  nothing  more  than  some 
straggling  Indians.  The  last  space  of  time  was  thus  lost ! — and,  in  less  than 
half  an  hour,  all  parts  of  the  place  were  mvested  at  once.  Such  of  the  sol- 
diers as  were  collected  bein^  immediately  all  killed  or  taken,  the  |)Oor  inhab- 
itants fell  an  easy  prey.  Colonel  Mdtn  was  among  the  first  victims.  Like 
Chomaiy  in  the  massacre  at  Natchez,  he  fled  from  his  bouse,  and  was  pur- 
suea  by  an  Indian  with  his  hatchei,  at  whom  the  colonel  endeavored  several 
times  to  discharge  his  pistol ;  but  it  missing  fire,  and  losing  time  in  facing 
about  for  this  purpose,  the  Indian  was  sufiicientlv  near  to  throw  bis  toma- 
hawk with  deaoly  effect  He  did  so.  Colonel  •^Utn  fell  upon  his  fiice,  and 
his  scalp  was  in  a  moment  borne  oflT  in  triumph.  **  A  tory  boasted  that  be 
killed  Mr.  WeU$  while  at  prayer."  His  daughter,  a  young  lady  of  great 
amiableness,  fled  from  the  house  to  a  pile  of  wood  for  shelter ;  but  an  In- 
dian pursued  her,  who,  coming  near,  composedly  wiped  his  long  kni^ 
alreaay  bloody,  upon  his  leggins,  then  retummg  it  to  his  belt,  s;uzea  her  by 
the  arm,  and  witli  a  blow  of  his  tomahawk  ended  her  existence.  She  could 
speak  some  Lidian,  and  begged  her  murderer  to  spare  her  life,  and  a  toiy 
interceded,  who  stood  near,  urging  that  she  was  his  sister;  but  be  W€>uld 
hear  to  neither.  Other  transactions  in  this  affidr,  of  still  greater  horror,  we 
must  pass  in  silence. 

Between  30  and  40  prisoners  were  carried  off;  but  the  fort,  containing 
about  200  soldiers,  was  not  taken,  although  several  trials  were  made  upon  it 

Brmd  was  tlie  only  person  engaged  in  this  tragedy  of  whom  we  hear  any 
acts  of  clemency ;  one  of  which  was  the  preservation  of  a  poor  woman  and 
her  children,  who,  but  for  him,  would  have  met  the  tomahawk.  He  inquired 
for  Captain  M^KeaUy  (who  wrote  him  the  letter  before  mentioned,)  saying  be 
had  now  come  to  accept  his  challenge.  Being  answered  that  ^  Capt  M^Keam, 
would  not  turn  his  back  upon  an  enemy,"  he  replied,  **  I  know  it  He  is  a 
brave  man,  and  I  would  have  given  more  to  have  taken  him  than  any  othet 
mar.  in  Cherry-valley ;  but  1  would  not  have  hurt  a  hair  of  his  bead." 

Brant  had  seen  and  heard  so  much  of  what  is  called  eivUized  warfartj  that 
he  was  afi^d  of  the  traduction  of  his  character,  and  always  said  that,  in  hit 
councils,  he  had  tried  to  make  his  warriors  hunjane  ;  and  to  his  honor  it  is 
said,  (but  in  propoition  as  his  character  is  raised,  that  of  the  white  man 
must  sink,)  that  where  he  had  the  chief  conmiand,  few  barbarities  wers 
committed. 

The  night  before  Brant  and  BtUler  fell  upon  Cherry- valley,  some  of  the 
tories  who  had  friends  there,  requested  liberty  to  go  in  secretly  and  advise 
them  to  retire.  BuiUr,  though  some  of  his  own  friends  were  among  the 
inhabitants,  reflised,  saying,  ^  that  there  were  so  many  families  connected 
that  the  one  would  inform  the  others^  and  all  would  escape.    Ue  thus  sacri- 
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fieed  his  friendfl,  for  the  sake  of  punisbiDg  his  enemies."  This,  whether 
reported  by  BnuU  to  magnify  his  own  humanity,  by  a  contrast  with  the 
depravity  of  his  associate,  is  not  known,  but  it  nuiy  have  been  tlie  fact 

But  this  midnight  assassin  did  not  escape  his  retribution ;  he  was  killed 
hy  an  Oneida  lucuan,  on  30  October,  1781,  imder  the  following  circumstances : 
Colonel  H^ilUt  having  been  ordered  with  about  400  men  to  make  an  expedi- 
tion uito  the  country  of  the  Mohawk,  he  surprised  a  party  of  (iOO  tories, 
and  130  Indians  at  Johnston,  and  drove  them  mto  the  woods,  and  severely 
distressed  them  by  cutting  off  their  retreat  to  their  boats.  About  this  time 
Colonel  tViUet  was  joined  by  60  Oneida  Indians,  and  he  ebordy  aller  came 
up  with  a  party  which  formed  the  rear  of  the  British  and  Indians,  and  killed 
and  took  prisoners  the  most  of  them.  Walter  Butier  was  among  the  van- 
quislied,  and  lieinff  wounded  bv  one  of  IfUUts  Indians,  cried  for  quarter ; 
upon  which  tlie  Indian  screamed  out  with  a  dreadful  voice,  **  Sherry  Valley," 
at  the  same  time  cleaving  his  head  with  his  tomahawk !  * 

Whether  tlie  following  interesting  afiair  belongs  to  WalUr  or  John  Butler^ 
or  whether  it  happened  at  Wyoming  or  at  Cherry-valley,  it  equally  afiects 
the  character  of  BranL  It  is  said,  that  BuUer,  on  entering  a  house,  ordered 
a  woman  and  child  to  be  killed,  whom  th^  found  in  a  bed ;  but  Brwrd  said, 
**  Wkai  ?  kiU  a  woman  and  child!  No  !  ihnt  child  is  not  an  enemy  to  the  king^ 
nor  a  fnend  to  the  congress.  Long  b^ore  he  ttnil  be  big  enough  to  do  any 
mischief,  the  disftiie  will  be  setiledr\ 

The  depredations  of  the  Indians  and  tories  at  Wyoming  and  other  places 
in  that  region,  caused  General  Washington  to  order  General  SuUivctn  with 
3500  men  into  the  Indian  country.  Considerable  delay  was  ex|>erienced, 
and  the  forces  were  not  concentrated  at  Wyoming  until  a  year  alter  it  was 
destroyed.  On  22  July,  a  company  of  Pennsylvania  militia  who  had  marched 
fronf  this  place  to  Lackawaxen  to  protect  the  settlers  there,  were  attacked 
by  140  Indians  and  40  or  50  of  them  were  killed  or  made  prisoners.} 

It  was  said  that  this  summer,  (1779,|  160,000  bushels  of  their'  com  was 
destroyed.  As  soon  as  it  was  known  tnat  Sullivan  was  advancing  into  the 
country,  Brant  and  BuUer,  with  600  Indians,  and  Johnson,  with  200  tories, 
took  a  position  on  his  route,  to  cut  him  off  SuUivan  came  upon* them, 
August  x9,  at  a  place  called  Newtown,  on  Tioga  Rivcr,§  where  they  had  en- 
trenched themselves,  and  immediately  attacked  them.  The  battle  lasted 
about  two  hours,  when,  by  a  successful  movement  of  General  Poor,  at  the 
bead  of  his  New  Hampshire  regiment,  Branfs  warribrs  were  thrown  into 
confusion,  and  the  whole  were  put  to  nigbt.||  Few  were  killed,  and  they 
made  no  other  stand  against  the  Americans  during  the  expedltion.lT  The 
historian  adds,  *^  They  utterly  destroyed  40  villages,  and  left  no  single  trace 
of  vegetation  upon  the  surface  of  the  ground."**  All  their  cattle  were  either 
killecTor  brought  ofl^  many  of  which  they  had  before  taken  ffom  the  Ameri- 
cans. *^  None  of  the  bounnes  of  nature,  none  of  the  products  of  human 
industry,  escaped  the  fury  of  the  Americans.^ff  Upon  this  business  the 
same  audior  writes,  that  *^the  officers  charged  with  the  execution  of  these 
devastations,  were  themselves  ashamed  of  them;  some  even  ventured  to 
remonstrate  that  they  were  not  accustomed  to  exercise  the  vocation  of  ban- 
dittL"  General  Poor,  doubdess,  was  the  efficient  man  in  this  expedidoOi 
but  the  ostentation  of  SulUvan  gained  him  the  honor!  of  it    Thus  were  the 


*  MarthalPt  WashiogtOD,  iv.  Appendix,  13.— iti^en'*  Biog.  Diet  Article,  Butler,  John, 

t  AUen,  ibid. 

1  ChapmaHf  131.  ^  Chapmoji^*  Hist  Wyoming,  13t. 

I  Nine  only  of  the  Indians  Mrere  killed ;  of  the  Americans,  four.  It  is  said  to  be  owing  to 
the  sagacity  of  Bnxnt,  that  hit  whole  force  escaped  ialling  into  the  hands  of  the  Americans. 
AmhoU  TryoH  Co.  125. 

r  Botta,  Hisu  Rev.  ii.  S06. 

**  Ibid.  Some  of  the  oflicers  thought  it  too  degradii^  to  the  army  to  be  employed  ii 
destroy mi^  fruit-trees,  and  remonstrated  to  Gen.  BuUivan  against  the  order.  lie  replied, 
**  The  Indians  rhall  see  that  there  is  malice  enou^  in  our  hearts  to  destroy  every  thing  thai 
eontributes  to  meir  support.''    Gmdon,  Amer.  Rev.  iiL  tl. 

tt  Qordonf  Aanet,  RIbv.  iii.  SOT. 
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Five  Nations  chastised  fbr  acting  as  tbej  bad  been  tanght  bj  ^bo  whila 
people ;  vea,  by  the  Americans  themselves.* 

The  following  sonimer,  (^  July,  1779,)  Colonel  Brani^  with  60  of  his  wai^ 
riors  and  27  white  men,  came  suddenly  upon  M inisink,  in  Orange  county^ 
New  York,  where  they  killed  sundry  of  the  inhabitants  and  made  othem 
captives.  They  burnt  ten  houses,  twelve  bams,  a  garrison  and  two  miDi^ 
and  then  coraiuenced  then*  retreat  The  militia  mm  Goshen  and  places 
adjacent,  to  the  number  of  149,  coUected^pursued, and  came  ujp  with  them, 
when  a  most  bloodv  btude  was  fought  The  Indians  were  finaOy  victorious, 
and  *30  only,  out  of  the  149  whites,  escaped.  Some  weie  carried  into  cap- 
tivity, and  the  rest,  were  killed.  Not  being  sufficiently  cautious^  they  fell 
into  an  ambush,  and  so  fought  at  sreat  disadvant<iqge.f 

In  1821,  a  county  meeting  was  held,  by  which  it  was  voted  that  the  bones 
of  the  slain  should  be  collected,  and  deposited  under  a  suitaUe  monument 
at  the  same  time  ordered  to  be  erected4  Bi  1822,  the  committee  appointed 
to  collect  the  boues  **  which  had  been  exposed  to  the  suns  and  anovra  for  43 
years,**  had  found  those  of  44  persons,  which  were,  with  much  formality, 
publicly  interred.§ 

In  the  spring  of  1780,  Brant  surprised  Harpersfield,  with  a  company  of 
his  warriors,  and  a  few  tories.  He  took  19  prisoners,  and  killed  several 
others.  On  2  August  following,  he  fell  upon  Canajbharrie,  with  about 
400  mixed  warriors,  killed  16  people,  took  about  55  prisoners,  chiefiywomen 
and  children ;  they  killed  and  drove  away,  at  the  same  time,  about  900  cattle 
and  horses,  burnt  53  houses,  and  as  many  bams,  besides  out-houses,  a  new 
and  elegant  church,  a  grist-mill  and  t}70  garrisons. 

Doubtless  there  were  many  other  wariike  scenes  in  which  Brant  w» 
engaged  personally ;  but  we  have  already  dwelt  longer  upon  them  than  we 
intended. 

European  writers,  for  a  louf  tune,  contended  that  the  N.  American  Infant 
had,  naturally,  no  beardB.|  A  Mr.  M^Causland  took  the  trouble  of  writing 
to  BrarU^  after  the  revolution,  to  get  the  truth  of  the  matter.  The  following 
huBranes  letter  to  his  inquiry  >—*<M(^ara,  19  jJjprO,  1783.  The  men  of  At 
Six  ATaiions  have  aU  beards  ly  nature ;  as  have  likewise  aU  other  htdian  nations 
qf  ^orth  Jhnerica^  which  I  have  seen.  Same  Indians  aUow  a  part  of  the  heari 
ufim  the  chin  and  upper  lip  to  grow^  and  a  few  of  the  Mohawks  shave  with  rasan^ 
in  the  same  manner  as  Europeans;  hd  (%e  generality  pluck  out  the  hairs  of  die 
beard  ly  the  roots,  as  soon  as  they  fre^gia  to  appear ;  ana  as  (hey  continue  this  prae- 
ftoe  all  their  lives,  they  appear  to  have  no  fteore^  or,  at  most,  only  a  few  stramif^ 
hairs,  which  they  have  neglected  to  vludt  out  lam,  however,  of  opinion,  wits' 
the  Indians  were  to  shave,  they  would  never  have  beards  aUogdher  so  thick  as  Ae 
Europeans ;  and  there  art  some  to  be  met  vnUi  who  have  actually  very  little  heaM 

Jos.  Braitt  Tbatendasukqa/* 

A  daughter  of  Colonel  Brasd  married  a  Frenchman,  who  in  June,  178^ 
was  killed  by  a  party  of  Indians,  while  peaceably  travelling  up  the  Wabtsb 
River.  He  was  u  company  with  nine  others,  four  of  whom  were  killed  and 
three  wounded.    When  the  hostile  party  came  up  to  them,  and  discovered 

*  See  the  tpeecb  of  Big^retf  Com^plant,  ind  Half-tornnj  to  which  nothing  need  be  edded 
by  way  of  commentary  upon  such  aAun. 

t  GurdoH**  America,  ui.  22.  t  ^qffor^9  Gaa.  S28. 

^  Hc*me9*9  Amer.  Annals, ii. 902. 

J  Even  the  gieai  kuniuary  VoUmre  fell  mto  thu  error.  He  tays,  "  Lef  B-oqmois,  to 
I&rorUf  et  torn  Us  peupUs  Juiqt^d  la  Fiaridk,  warmrttU  olmdtret  et  tang  auctm  poU  mrk 
corptjxoMl^  la  Ute."  That  is.  all  from  the  60*  of  N.  latitude.  Voyes  (Eworet  ate^k^ 
IT.  708,  eel.  Paris,  I8I7,  Bvo.    See  also  Ra^naL  viiL  2tO. 

A  ^ntlemao,  Mr.  W.  J.  Snellifit,  who  lesiM  amonr  the  western  Indians  for  some  tiaitr 
•ays,  itisnolam  error  that  the  Indiaas  have  no  beard }  that  the  "  Saques  and  Foxes  havebil 
very  few  hairs  upon  their  faces,  nor  have  they  any  instrument  for  eztirpatinr  it :  and  wm| 
■takes  the  fact  certain  is,  they  have  no  hair  on  the  concealed  parts  of  their  bodies.^.  Aceor* 
bg  to  Lawsoic,  Account  o/tfte  IiuHam  of  North  Carolina,  190, 191,  the  same  it  trees'* 
rerard  to  them.    Latcson  travelled  much  among  the  southern  hidians. 

1  This  b  the  case  with  many  of  the  wfaitet. 
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•die  0on-in^kw  of  Brtmly  they  aiflisted  in  drawing  the  arrows  from  the  wound- 
ed,  and  then  went  o£* 

When  the  Indiana  upon  the  southern  and  western  frontier  were  sliowing 
"tbemselvea  hostile,  in  1791,  Colonel  Brant  used  his  eJcertioiiH  to  prevent  hos- 
Ftilities,  by  visiting  such  tribes  as  appeared  hostile,  tlis  name  appears  in 
many  imfiortaut  transactidtis  of  those  times.  The  boundary  line  between 
the  United  States  and  the  Indian  nations  had  not  been  satisfactorily  estab- 
lished, which  was  the  cause  of  much  trouble.  A  gentleman  in  Canaila  wrote 
to  another  in  the  state  of  New  Yorl^  under  date  of  2  August,  1791, 
wherein  Ck>lonel  Brant  is  thus  mentioned :  **  Gapt  Joseph  Brani,  alter  havii^ 
attended  lor  some  time  the  councils  of  the  western  Indians  at  the  Miami 
JUver,  set  off  a  few  days  ago  for  Quebec,  attended  with  several  of  the  chiefs 
fit>m  that  quarter ;  as  they  avowedly  go  to  ask  Lord  Dorchester's  advice,  and 
•8  we  well  know  his  and  government's  stronjef  desire  for  peace,  we  would 
gladly  hope  that  it  may  be  the  means  of  bringwg  on  an  accommodation." 

In  1792,  his  arrival  m  Pliiladelphia  is  thus  publicly  noticed  in  the  Gazette 
of  that  city : — *^  Capt  Joseph  Brant,  the  principal  warrior  chief  of  the  Six 
Nations,  arrived  in  this  city  on  Wednesday  evemng  last,  (June  20.)  It  is  said 
his  errand  is  a  visit  to  a  number  of  his  acquaintance  residuig  here,  and  to 
pay  his  respects  to  the  president  of  the  United  States."  He  leA  there  about 
•the  heginmug  of  July,  upon  another  peace  excursion  among  the  western 
tribes,  which  still  remained  hostile. 

When  General  ffaune  was  marching  into  the  Indian  country,  in  1793,  many 
of  the  tribes  were  alarmed,  having  heard  that  his  armv  consisted  of  8000 
men.  Learning,  also,  that  commissioners  accompanied  the  army,  authorized 
to  treat  of  peace,  and  wishing  to  know  the  strength  of  the  Americans,  thirty 
chie&  of  oiffereut  tribes  were  despatched  upon  this  important  business. 
Colonel  Brant  was  one  of  these  30  Indian  ambassadors,  u  the  Americans 
would  make  the  Ohio  the  bpundary,  they  wished  peace.  The  whole  cause 
of  General  IVayn^s  war  appears  to  have  been  about  the  lauds  lying  west  of 
'the  Ohio  and  Alleghany  Kivers.  We  have  no  doubt  Brant  secretly,  if  not 
openly,  advocated  the  establishment  of  this  boimdary ;  yes.  and  we  must 
acknowledge  that  if  he  did,  it  was  from  the  best  of  reasons.  We  know  that 
Tecvanmk  labored  incessantly  for  this  boundary.  Rightly  did  tliey  conceive 
of  the  mighty  wave  of  populadon  rolling  westward,  southward  and  north- 
ward. Truly,  tliey  must  have  been  blind  not  to  have  seen  that  it  was  about 
to  engulf  them  forever !  When  they  had  met  the  commissioners,  and  found 
them  uiflexible  in  their  determinadon,  Branty  with  most  of  the  cliiefs  of  the 
Six  Nations,  gave  up  the  point  as  hopeless,  preferring  peace,  on  any  terms, 
to  war.  But  the  Wyandots,  Belawares,  Shawanees  and  Mianiis  would  not 
agree  to  it. 

Mention  will  be  found  in  the  account  of  FanMrs-hrother  of  a  great  council 
held  by  the  chiefs  of  most  of  the  western  nations  at  Niagara,  in  April,  1798. 
In  this  council  it  was  agreed  that  peace  should  be  maintained ;  and  **  they 
onanimouslv  agreed  to  meet  the  Americans  in  a  grand  council,  to  be  holden 
the  Jmie  following,  upon  the  south  side  of  Lake  Erie ;  and  for  the  purpose 
of  makini(  the  peace  more  permanent  and  extensive,  they  have  aj>|iointed 
BrarU  who  is  now  their  kins  of  kings,  to  go  and  convene  all  those  trilies  who 
live  to  the  north-west  of  Lake  Ontaria  He  accordingly,  the  dav  after, 
0et  out  Ibi  thai  paqtose.^  The  Indians  did  not  assemUe  unlll  Ju!>,  from  the 
difSculty  of  their  journeys  and  other  causes,  which  is  generally  thec4ise  with 
meetings  of  this  kind.  The  council  was  held  at  Snn(!usky>  and  Colonel 
Brant  set  out  ^m  Niagara  for  that  pUce  in  May.  Before  leaving,  he  had 
n^uent  conversations  with  a  gentleman  of  respectaliility,  to  whom  he  save 
it  as  his  opinion,  tliat  no  peace  could  take  place,  until  the  Ohio  and  Muskin- 
ffum  should  make  the  boundary  between  tne  Ani«^ric»nH  anH  the  red  men. 
He  still  expressed  good  feelmgs  towards  the  United  States^  anu  iioped  that 
they  would  see  it  to  be  their  interest  to  agree  to  that  boundarv,  as  he  firmly 
beUeved  war  woidd  ensue  should  they  renne.  He  even  said,  tliat,  in  case 
they  would  not  consent  to  make  these  rivers  the  boundary,  he  sliould  take 

*  Ckriy'*  MoMnai'.kil'B 
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part  against  them.    It  was  not  agreed  to ;  but  we  do  not  bear  that  the  <dd    l  *o 
chief  was  actually  engaged  in  the  hostilities  that  followed.  1 1 

How  much  the  EnglLtSi  of  Canada  influenced  the  measures  of  the  IndiaiH^  |  is 
it  is  difficult  to  determine ;  *  but  men  like  PontiaCj  Brant  and  Teeum$ek  could 
easily  see  throu^  such  duplicity  as  was  practised  by  a  few  unprincipled  I  i 
speculators,  as  M*Keey  Girty  and  EUiot.  They  had,  doubtless,  conceived  tbit  I  • 
if  the  Ohio  and  Muskingum  were  made  the  boundary,  it  would  be  an  easy  |  « 
matter  for  them  to  possess  themselves  of  the  country  from  thence  to  the 
lakes,  and  thus  enla^  the  extent  of  Canada.  They  knew  well  that  if  the 
Indians  possessed  this  tract  of  country,  it  would  l>e  no  difficult  matter  to 
purchase  it  from  them  by  means  of  a  few  trifling  articles,  comparatively  of 
DO  consideration,  and  that  worst  of  calamities,  ardent  spirits !  In  this  they 
were  disappointed,  and,  with  the  battle  of  Presque  Isle,  resigned  their  hopes, 
at  least  for  a  season.  They  urged  upon  the  IndiaDS  what  they  must  have 
been  well  assured  of— their  destruction ! 

Much  lias  been  said  and  written  of  the  cold-blooded  atrocities  of  Brad, 
but  which,  in  our  opinion,  will  be  much  lessened  on  being  able  to  come 

Sretty  near  the  truth  of  his  histoiy.  Every  successful  warrior,  at  least  in  hit 
ay,  IS  denounced  by  the  vanquished  as  a  barbarian.  J^apoUon  was  thoB 
branded  by  all  the  world — we  ask  no  excuse  for  our  chief  on  this  score— aH 
wars  are  barbarous,  and  hence  those  who  wage  them  are  barbarians !  This 
we  know  to  be  strong  language ;  but  we  are  prepared  to  prove  our  aasertioD. 
When  mankind  shall  have  been  cultivated  and  improved  to  that  extent  which 
human  nature  is  capable  of  attaining, — when  tne  causes  of  avarice  and 
dissension  are  driven  out  of  the  human  mind,  by  taking  away  the  means 
which  excite  them, — then,  and  not  till  then,  will  wars  and  a  multitude  of 
attending  calamities  cease. 

As  a  sample  of  the  stories  circulating  about  Colonel  BnuUy  wliile  the  a^ 
fiiirs  of  Wyomincr  and  Cherry-valley  were  fresh  in  the  recc^eetions  of  aQ, 
we  extract  from  nti£s  Travels  the  following:— 4 

**'  With  a  considerable  body  of  his  troops  he  joined  the  forces  under  tiie 
command  of  Sir  John  JohntUmJ*  ^  A  skirmish  took  place  with  a  body  of 
American  troops ;  the  action  was  warm,  and  Brant  was  shot  by  a  mmto 
ball  in  his  heel ;  but  the  Americans,  in  the  end,  were  defeated,  and  an  oflker 
with  about  60  men  were  taken  prisoners.  The  officer,  after  having  delivered 
up  his  sword,  had  entered  into  conversation  with  Colonel  JoknHony  who  com- 
manded the  British  troops,  and  they  were  talking  together  in  the  most  friend- 
ly manner,  when  Bra;ni  having  stolen  slily  behind  them,  laid  the  Americtn 
officer  lifeless  on  the  ground  with  a  blow  of  his  tomahawk.  The  indignatioo 
of  Sir  John  Johnston^  as  may  be  readilv  supposed,  was  roused  by  such  an  act 
of  treachery,  and  he  resented  it  in  the  warmest  terms.  Brant  listened  to 
him  unconcernedly,  and  when  he  had  finished,  told  him,  that  he  wag  sorry  fit 
his  disfUasurt^  but  that^  indetdy  his  heel  was  extremely  paif\ftd  at  the  nunment,  and 
he  cotddnot  help  rcvenginf^  himself  on  the  only  chief  qf  the  partuihat  he  saw  Udun^ 
Upon  this  passage  the  author  of  the  Annals  of  Tryon  County  X  obeerves: 
^  I  have  heard  a  story  somewhat  similar  told  of  him,  but  it  was  said  that 
the  officer  was  killed  to  prevent  his  being  retaken  bv  the  AmeficAns,  wba 
were  in  pursuit"    This  we  should  pronounce  very  m-similar  to  the  stoiy 

*  We  will  hear  a  |^reat  writer  and  U^veller  upon  this  subject,  whose  means  of  forming  a 
correct  judgment,  it  is  presumed,  will  not  be  questioned.  "  Je  remarquerai  k  cc'lte  occasioa 
•ans^mViendre  davantage  sur  ce  sujet,  que  loute  la  poUtqtie  de  TAnglcterre  arec  l«s  lacfieM 
•St  absolument  dans  les  mains  des  agens.  qui  seuls  en  entendent  la  langne ;  et  qui  teob  soil 
les  distribulours  des  presens :''  itc.  Vouagt  dans  Ut  EtaU-ums  en  1796,  etc.  Par  im 
Roche/cmcauld'Lumcourtf  ii.  78.  The  duke  was  at  Newark,  U.  C..  at  this  time,  where  he 
witnessed  a  business  assemblage  of  Indians.  AAer  a  dance,  whicn  they  held  before  their 
audience  with  the  governor  of  Canada,  the  duke  says  that,  "  Pendant  ces  jetix,  Tageat  s'eH 
approch^  du  ^nerai  avec  un  des  rhefs,  et  lui  a  dit  que  sa  nation  de  Tuwrorora  le  eunsoltail 
pour  savoir  si  elle  irait  k  un  cuuseil  tenu  par  let  Indiens  Oneydas  k  Onoodago  poor  rtndn 
leurs  terres  de  reserve,  que  I'Etat  de  New  Yorck  d^irait  acheter.  Le  gouvemeiir  a  r^imadi 
U^-vaguement  k  cetie  question  $  I'agent  a  traduit  comroe  il  a  voulu  ceite  reponse;  mais  3  a 
replioue  au  gouvenieur  de  la  part  des  Indiens  qui  comme  ils  croyaient  6tre  plus  agr^abks  ai 
tor  fT  Angleterre  en  n'y  allant  pas ;  ils  n'iraieni  pat."    Ibid.  77. 

^  Page  486»  ocUvo  ed.  Loodon,  1800.  |  la  the  Appeadis*  p.  Mb 
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told  by  Mr.  JFeUL    But  there  was,  do  doubt,  some  circumstance  out  of  wliieh 
a  story  bat)  grown,  the  trutb  of  wbich,  we  apprebend,  is  now  jiust  find 
inff  out. 

Colonel  BtxaU  was  married,  in  the  winter  of  1779,  to  a  daughter  of  Colonel 
Croghan  by  an  Indian  woman.  He  bad  lived  with  her  some  time  ad  libitiun^ 
according  to  the  Indian  manner,  but  at  this  time  being  present  at  the  we<lding 
of  a  Mids  Moort^  at  Niagara,  (one  of  the  captives  taken  from  Cherry-valley,) 
insisted  on  beiiiff  married  himself;  and  thus  his  consort's  name  was  no 
longer  Miss  Croghany  but  Mrs.  Brard*  The  ceremony  was  peribrmed  by  his 
conipanion-in-arms,  Colonel  John  BuUtr^  who,  although  he  had  leti  his 
country,  yet  carried  so  much  of  his  magistrate's  commission  with  him,  as  to 
Bolemntze  marriages  according  to  law. 

King  George  conferred  on  his  famous  ally  a  valuable  tract  of  land  situated 

upon  the  west  shore  of  Lake  Ontario,  where  he  finally  setdcd  and  lived  atXei 

the  Kiiglish  fashion.    His  wife,  however,  would  never  conform  to  this  mode 

of  life,  but  would  adhere  to  the  custom  of  the  Lidians,  and  on  the  death  of 

ber  husband,  which  happened  24  November,  1807,  she  repaired  to  (^rand 

River,  there  to  spend  her  days  in  a  wigwam,  with  some  of  her  children, 

while  she  lefl  behind  others  in  a  commodious  dwelling.*    A  son,  of  whom 

we  have  spoken,  with  a  sister,  lately  occupied  this  mansion  of  their  father, 

and  constituted  an  amiable  and  hospitable  family.    This  son,  whose  name  is 

John,  is  a  man  of  note,  and  is  the  same  who  was  in  England  in  1822,  as  has 

been  mentioned,  and  the  same,  we  conclude,  who  has  been  returned  a  mem-' 

ber  of  the  colonial  assembly  of  Upper  Canada.    His  place  of  residence  was 

in  the  county  of  Haldiman,  in  Brantford,  so  called,  probably,  in  honor  of  the 

old  chief.f    Several  other  places  are  mentioned  as  having  been  the  residence 

of  Brant — Uuadilla,  or  Anaquaqua,  (which  is  about  36  mues  south-west  from 

the  present  site  of  Cooperstown,)  and  Niagara.    He  resided  at  these  places 

before  the  Mohawks  removed  to  Canada,  which  was  soon  after  the  war  of 

the    revolution   was  ended.    They  made    their  principal   residence    upon 

Grand  River,  which  falls  into  Lake  Erie  on  the  north  side,  about  60  miles 

fix>m  the  town  of  Newark,  or  Niagara.    At  one  time,  he  had  no  less  than  30 

or  40  negroes,  who  took  care  of  his  horses  and  lands.    "  These  poor  crea- 

tures,''  says  Mr.  fVeld,  "  are  kept  in  the  greatest  subjection,  and  they  dare  not 

attempt  to  make  their  escape,  for  he  has  assured  them,  that  if  they  did  so,  he 

woula  follow  them  himself  though  it  were  to  the  confines  of  Georgia,  and 

would  tomahawk  them  wherever  he  met  them.    They  know  his  dispotfition 

too  well  not  to  think  that  he  would  adhere  strictly  to  his  word."    The  same 

author  says  that  Brant  received  presents,  which,  together  with  his  half-pay 

18  captain,  amounted  to  £500  per  annum. 

An  idea  of  the  importance  of  this  chief,  in  1795,  may  be  formed  from  the 
circumstance,  that  a  gentleman  considered  himself  a  loser  to  the  amount  of 
£100,  at  least,  by  not  being  able  to  arrive  at  Niagara  in  season  to  attend  to 
some  law  case  fur  him.  Contrary  winds  had  prevented  his  arrival,  and  the 
business  had  been  given  to  another.| 
"^  Whenever  the  afiairs  of  his  nation  shall  permit  him  to  do  so.  Brant  de- 
.  Clares  it  to  be  his  intendon  to  sit  down  to  the  further  study  of  the  Greek 
language,  of  which  he  professes  himself  to  be  a  great  admirer,  and  to  trans- 
late from  the  original,  into  the  Mohawk  language,  more  of  tlie  New  Testament ; 
yet  this  same  man,  shortly  before  we  arrived  at  Niagara,  killed  his  own  son, 
with  hb  own  han<L  The  son,  it  seems,  was  a  drunken,  good-for-notlnng 
fellow,  who  had  oflen  avowed  his  intention  of  destroying  Bis  father.  One 
evening,  he  absolutely  entered  the  apartment  of  his  father,  and  had  begun  to 
^pple  with  him,  perhaps  with  a  view  to  put  his  unnatural  threats  in  execu- 
tH)Q,  when  Branl  drew  a  short  sword,  and  felled  him  to  the  ground.  He 
speaks  of  tliis  aflair  with  regret,  but,  at  the  same  time,  without  any  of  that 
emotion  which  another  person  than  an  Indian  might  be  supposed  to  feel.   He 


•  Buchamnes  Sketches,  i.  36. 

I^Mr.  Campbelts  Aunals  of  Tnron  County  has  been  one  of  our  main  foorces  of  infrrmalMQ 
wourhout  this  account,  especialiy  of  the  revolutiooary  period. 
I  >«W,  Traveb,  48i. 
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•onpolet  hinuelf  for  the  act,  by  thinking  that  he  baa  benefited  the  naikin,  by 
nddinc  it  of  a  raacaL"  * 

With  regard  to  the  drees  of  the  sachem,  there  has  been  some  contradiction. 
Mr.  Wdd^  thouffh  he  did  not  see  him,  says  he  wore  his  hair  in  the  Indian 
fiuhion,  as  he  uso  did  his  clothes ;  except  that,  instead  of  tlie  blanket,  he  woce 
a  kind  of  hunting  frock.  This  was  in  1796.  But  it  was  reported,  that,  m 
1792,  Brant  having  waited  on  Lord  DordusUr,  the  governor  of  Canada,  upon 
aome  business,  his  lordship  told  him,  that  as  he  was  an  officer  in  the  Britisb 
service,  he  ought  to  lay  aside  the  Indian  dress,  and  assume  that  of  an  English 
captain ;  and  ttiat,  if  he  persisted  in  wearing  an  Indian  dress,  he  should  stop 
bis  pay.    It  is  added  that  thereupon  be  changed  bis  dres^f 

When  Colonel  Brant  arrived  -at  any  pruicipal  city,  his  arrival  was  publicly 
Announced  in  the  gazettes  with  ereat  minuteness.  Although  we  have  given 
•ome  specimens  of  these,  we  wiliadd  one  more : — 

**  New  York,  June  20, 1792.  On  Monday  last  arrived  in  this  city,  fhnn 
his  setdement  on  Grand  River,  on  a  visit  to  some  of  his  fiiends  in  this  quar- 
ter, Captain  Joseph  Brandt y  of  the  British  array,  the  famous  Mohawk  chie( 
who  so  eminently  distinguished  himself  during  the  late  war,  as  the  militanr 
leader  of  the  Six  Natious.  We  are  informed  mat  be  intends  to  visit  the  ci^ 
of  Philadelphia,  and  pay  his  respects  to  the  president  of  the  U.  States,*! 
General  WoMngUm^  which  he  did.  We  have  before  mentioned  his  visit  to 
that  city. 

The  very  respectable  traveller  §  jRbcWbucaixM  thus  notices  our  chief:  ''At 
24  miles  from  Uiis  place,  (Newark,  U.  C.)  upon  Grand  River,  is  an  establish- 
ment which  1  bad  been  curious  to  visit.  It  is  that  of  Colonel  BranL  Bat 
the  colonel  not  being  at  home,  and  being  assured  that  I  should  see  little  else 
than  what  I  hud  already  seen  among  those  people,  I  gave  over  my  intention. 
Colonel  Brant  is  an  Lidian  who  took  part  with  the  English,  and  Having  been 
in  England,  was  commissioned  by  the  king^and  politely  treated  by  every  one. 
His  manners  are  half  European.  He  is  accompanied  by  two  ne^ro  setranti^ 
and  is  in  appearance  like  an  Englishman.  He  has  a  garden  and  farm  under 
cultivation ;  dresses  almost  entu^Ty  like  an  Eiurop(^n,  and  has  great  influence 
over  the  Indians.  He  is  at  present  [1795]  at  Miami,  holding  a  treaty  with 
the  Unitod  States,  iu  company  with  tne  Indians  of  the  west  He  is  equaDy 
respected  by  the  Americans,  who  extol  so  much  his  character,  that  I  regret 
much  not  to  have  seen  him."  || 

The  great  respect  in  which  Brwnt  was  held  ui  Chiffland  will  be  very  appai^ 
ent  from  a  perusal  of  the  following  letter,^  dated  12  December,  1785 :  "  Mon- 
day last,  Colonel  Joseph  Branty  the  celebrated  king  of  the  Mohawks,  arrived 
in  this  city,  I  Salisbury,]  from  America,  and  after  (fining  with  Colonel  de  Pets' 
itTy  at  the  head-quarters  here,  proceeded  immediately  on  his  journey  to 
London.  This  extraordinary  personage  is  said  to  have  presided  at  the  late 
ffrand  congress  of  confederate  chiefs  of  the  Indian  nation  in  America^  and  to 
oe  by  tJiem  appointed  to  the  conduct  and  chief  command  in  the  war  which 
they  now  meditate  against  the  United  States  of  America.  He  took  his  de- 
parture for  England  immediately  as  that  assembly  broke  up ;  and  it  is  cod- 

•  Wtid,  Travels.  489.  t  Apollo  for  1792.  \  American  Apollo,  297. 

4  Duke  dt  Licmemart,  Travelf,  ii.  81,  before  cited,  from  whom  we  iranslaie  this. 

I  This  French  traveller  seems  to  have  been  m  arivance  of  nratnry.  in  as  tar  as  im»  itaoa  *trif 
■ets  iu  their  proper  Hght  the  cheraeten  of  Uie  heroes  ot  VVyoimi^;.  Aner  speakiac  of  ifea 
influMice  of  Indian  aceals  over  those  people.  •§  we  have  extracted  in  a  previous  note,  be  ihM 
eoiisiffns  to  Colonel  JiutUr  the  place  whicn  be  is  doubtless  to  bold  m  all  afl<^r-tiine  in  the 
annau  of  his  country :~"  V agent  anglais  dtmt  il  est  ici  queston,  est  ie  Colonel  BmttUr,  (ameu 
par  ses  iucenilics,  ses  pillae^es  et  ses  roeurtres  dans  la  g[uerrc  d'Amrnane.  II  est  lui-mJaii 
Am^risain  d'aupr^s  de  WiTkesbarre  ;  [one  of  the  towns  in  the  valley  of  Wvomin^  ;J  son  p(^ 
tendu  toynlidine  qu'il  a  su  se  faire  payer  de  brevets  ei  de  traitemens.  hii  a  fait  comnetire  phv 
de  barbanes,  plus  d'inAuntes  centre  sa  petrie,  oa'A  ^  ^e  ce  sou.  11  cnndowaii  les  Indieas. 
leur  indiquait  les  fermes,  les  maisons  4  brdler,  les  \ictiiiies  &  srarp^ler.  les  enfans  a  deetuier. 


loot^  danA  les  magasios  de  pr^ns/'    Rcche/oucauldf  ut  supra,  (ii.  78—9.) 

If  Tliere  is  no  name  to  this  letter ;  but  it  was  writtai  m  Salisbury,  Eag.,  and  tbeaee 
London,  where  il  was  publisbed 
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jectured  that  hb  embassy  to  the  British  court  is  of  great  importaDce.  Him 
country  owes  much  to  the  services  of  Colonel  Brant  during  the  late  war  in 
America.  He  was  educated  at  Philadelphia,  [at  the  Moors  charity  school 
in  Lebanon,  Conneclicut,]  is  a  very  shrewd,  intelligent  person,  possesses  great 
courage  and  abilities  as  a  warrior,  and  is  inviolably  attached  to  the  English 
nation." 

It  has  been  denied  that  Brard  was  in  any  way  engaged  in  the  massacres 
at  Wyoming,  but  it  seems  hardly  possible  that  so  many  should  have  been 
deceived  at  that  time ;  and,  moreover,  we  do  not  find  that  it  was  denied  until 
almost  every  one  of  that  age  had  left  the  stage  of  action.  Those  who  deny 
that  he  was  at  Wvoming  should,  at  least,  prove  an  alibi,  or  they  cannot  ex- 
pect to  be  believed.* 

Brant  was  said  to  have  been  65  years  old  at  his  death.  A  daughter  of  his  maiw 
ried  William  J.  Ker,  Esq.  of  Niagara,  and  he  had  several  other  children  besides 
those  we  have  mentioned.  The  son  who  visited  England  in  18Q2,  and 
another  named  Jacob,  entered  Moar^s  school  at  Hanover,  N.  H.  in  1801,  under 
the  care  of  Dr.  WhedodL  The  former  son,  Johriy  died  about  two  years  since, 
in  the  winter  of  1831. 
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Lafayette — Council  at  Canandaigua — Farmers-brother — Red-jacket  visits  PhiJU^ 
duphia — His  speech  to  the  governor  of  Pennsylvania — Speech  of  AgweUmdangwas^ 
or  Good-peter--J^arrative  of  his  capture  during  the  revolutionary  war — Farmers- 
brother,  or  HoNATAwus — Visits  Philadelphia — PETER-jAqusTTE — Visits  Franca 
— Jiccount  of  his  death — Memorable  speech  of  Farmers-brother — His  letter  to  the  suh 
retary  of  war — Notice  of  several  other  Seneca  chiefs — KoriivoqnATAH,  or  Touho* 

KINO — JuSKAKAKA,0rLlTTLE-BILLT — AcHIOUT^Or  HALF-TOWIf — KlAIfDOOEWA, OT 

BiG-TREE — Gyentwaia.  Of  CoRW-pLAWT — Addrcss  of  the  three  latter  to  Presided 
Washington — Grant  of  land  to  Big-tree — His  visit  to  Philadelphia^  and  death-^ 
Further  account  of  Comrplant — His  own  account  of  himseff-^Intmrejking  events  im 
kis  Itfe — His  sons. 

The  Senecas  were  the  most  unportant  tribe  among  the  Iroquois,  or  Five 
Nations,  and,  according  to  Conrad  ffeiser,  they  weAre  the  fourth  nation  that 
joined  that  confederacy.  He  calls  them  f  ^  leuontowanois  or  Sinikers,"  and 
Bays,  '4he^  are  styled  by  the  Mohawks  and  Onondagos,  brothers;''  and  that 
their  title  m  councils  is  Onughkaurvdaaug.  The  French  call  them  Tsonnon- 
thouans,  from  their  principal  castle,  or  council-house,  the  name  of  which, 
according  to  Colden,  is  Sinondowans.  %  Other  particulars  of  this  nation  will 
be  related  as  we  proceed  in  detailing  the  lives  of  its  chiefs.  Among  these^. 
perhaps,  the  most  illustrious  was 

8AGOYEWATHA,§  called  by  the  whites,  Red^jackd.    His  place  of  ren- 


*  In  a  late  criminal  trial  which  has  much  agitated  New  England,  reasonable  people  said, 
the  defendant,  out  of  respect  to  public  opinion,  ought  to  make  it  appear  where  he  was  at  the 
time  a  murder  was  committed,  althoufh  in  law  he  was  not  bound  so  to  do.  An  advocate  for 
bis  innocence  told  the  writer,  that  "  ne  was  not  obliged  to  tell  where  he  was,*'  and  it  wva 
nobody's  business ;  and,  therefore,  we  were  bound,  according  to  law,  to  believe  him  iniioe«itf» 
This  we  offer  as  a  parallel  case  to  the  one  in  hand.  But  it  happens  we  are  not  "  bound  by 
law'*  to  believe  our  chief  entirely  innocent  of  the  blood  shed  at  Wyominr. 

t  American  Mag.  |  Hist.  Five  Nations,  i.  4S. 

^  The  common  method  of  neOiag.  Governor  CHnton  writes,  Baguoaha.  WrHten  ta 
the  treaty  of  "  Konoudaif^oa,"  (Nov.  1794,j  Soggooyawauthau ;  to  that  of  Buffalo  Creek| 
(June,  180S,J  Soo^oouawautau ;  to  thai  or  Moscow,  (Sept.  199!^,)  Bcigouaia,  Tl  is  saia^ 
to  sinify  "  One  who  Keeps  amake,"  or  simply.  Keeper-awake.  **  Sd-gw^-i'-woi^'-tdh  ;  ha 
tt  wide  awake,  and  keeps  every  body  else  awake,  a  very  appropriate  name  for  the  Cksra 
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deuce  was,  fbrmuiy  yesn  previous  to  his  deadi,  (which  happened  20  Janoaiy 
1830,  at  lus  own  house,)  about  four  miles  from  Buffido,  aud  ooe  mile  ooith 
of  the  road  that  leads  through  the  land  reserved  for  the  remnant  of  the  Seneca 
nation,  called  the  RumvaUon,  His  house  was  a  log-cabin,  situated  in  a  retired 
place.  Some  of  his  tribe  are  Christiaiis,  but  Htd-jackd  would  never  hear 
to  any  tliioff  of  the  kind.  He  was  formerly  considered  of  superior  wisdom  in 
council,  and  of  a  noble  and  dignified  behavior,  which  would  have  honored 
any  man*  ikit,  like  nearly  ail  ms  race,  he  could  not  withstand  the  temptation 
•f  ardent  spirits,  which,  together  with  his  age,  rendered  him  latterly  leas 
worthy  notice.  Formerly,  scarce  a  traveller  passed  near  his  place  of  resi- 
dence, who  would  not  go  out  of  his  way  to  see  this  wonderful  man,  and  to 
hear  his  profound  observations. 

Li  the  year  1805|  a  council  was  held  at  BuffiJo,  in  the  state  of  New  Yori[, 
4t  which  were  present  many  of  the  Seneca  chiefs  and  vrarriora,  assembled  at 
the  request  of  a  missionary,  Mr.  Oofii,  from  Massachusetts.  It  was  at  this 
lime  that  lUd-jaekd  delivered  his  famous  speech,  about  which  so  much  has 
been  said  and  written,  and  which  we  propose  to  give  here  at  length,  and  cor» 
redly ;  as  some  omissions  and  errors  were  contained  in  it  as  published  at  the 
time.  It  may  be  taken  as  genuine,  at  least  as  nearly  so  as  the  Indian  lan- 
guage can  be  translated,  in  which  it  was  delivered,  for  Rtd-jaekd  would  not 
speak  in  English,  although  he  understood  it  The  missionary  first  made  a 
speech  to  the  Indians,  in  which  he  erolained  the  object  for  which  he  had  called 
them  together ;  namely,  to  inform  them  that  he  was  sent  by  the  missionary 
society  of  Boston  to  instruct  them  **  how  to  worship  the  Urtat  SmrUj^  and 
ttot  to  get  away  their  lauda  and  money ;  that  there  was  but  one  religion,  and 
unless  they  embraced  it  they  could  not  be  happy ;  that  the^  had  lived  in 
darkness  and  great  errors  all  their  lives ;  he  WHUied  that,  if^  they  had  any 
•fegections  to  his  religion,  they  would  state  them ;  that  he  had  visited  some 
nnaller  tribes,  who  waited  their  decision  before  they  would  consent  to 
veceive  him,  as  they  were  their  *^  older  brothers." 

After  the  misaionair  had  done  speaking,  the  Indians  conferred  toother 
about  two  hours,  by  themselves,  when  they  gave  an  answer  by  Red-jaekd^ 
which  follows : — 

*<  IHend  and  brother^  it  was  the  will  of  the  Great  Spirit  that  we  should  meet 
together  this  day.  He  orders  all  things,  and  he  has  given  us  a.  fine  day  for 
our  council.  He  has  taken  his  garment  from  before  the  sun,  and  caused  it 
10' shine  with  brightness  upon  us ;  our  eyes  are  opened,  that  we  see  clearij ; 
our  ears  are  unstopped,  that  we  have  been  able  to  hear  distinctly  the  words 
that  you  have  spoken ;  for  all  these  fiivors  we  thank  the  Great  Spirit,  and 
him  only. 

*  Brother,  this  council  fire  was  kindled  by  you ;  it  was  at  your  request  that 
We  came  together  at  this  time ;  we  have  listened  with  attention  to  whut  you 
have  said ;  you  requested  us  to  speak  our  minds  finely ;  this  gives  us  great 
joy,  for  we  now  consider  that  we  stand  upriffht  before  you,  and  can  speak 
what  we  think ;  all  have  heard  your  voice,  and  all  speak  to  you  as  one  man ; 
our  minds  are  agreed. 

**  Btviher,  you  say  you  want  aii  answer  to  your  talk  before  you  leave  this 
place.  It  is  riffht  you  should  have  one,  as  you  are  a  great  distance  from 
nome,  and  we  do  not  wish  to  detain  you ;  but  we  villi  first  look  back  a  little, 
and  tell  you  what  our  fiithers  have  told  us,  and  what  we  have  heard  fitmi  the 
white  people. 

**  Brother,  listen  to  what  we  stnf.  There  was  a  time  when  our  forefiuhera 
owned  this  ffreat  island.*  Then:  seats  extended  from  the  rising  to  the  sei- 
tinff  sun.  The  Great  Spirit  had  made  it  for  the  use  of  Indians.  He  had  cre- 
ated the  buffklo,  the  deer,  and  other  animals  for  food.  He  made  the  bear 
and  the  beaver,  and  their  skins  served  us  for  clothing.    He  had  scattered 

^  the  wett.  His  English  appellatioo  had  iu  oncin  drorn  the  circomstaoee  of  hit  weanagv 
fvlieo  a  child,  nredJackH.**  Alden^M  Account  of  Misnons,  162. — ^This  is  a  very  oainnii 
derivation  ;  but  from  what  circumstance  some  of  the  Indians  derived  their  names,  it  wooM  ha 
Iwrd  to  dirine  :  thus,  Red-Jacket  bad  an  uncle  whose  name  roeaat  a  heap  of  dogt,  ib.  16i. 

*  A  gMieral  opiuioo  among  all  the  Indiana  that  this  coaBUy  waa  an  iaiaod. 
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them  over  the  coimtiy,  and  taught  ns  how  to  take  them.  Re  had  caiiMil 
the  earth  to  produce  com  for  bread.  All  this  he  had  done  for  his  red  chSL 
dreii  because  he  lo^ed  them.  If  we  had  any  disputes  about  hunting  ground^ 
they  were  generally  settled  without  the  shedding  of  much  blood :  but  an  efl 
day  came  upon  us ;  your  fbrefiithers  crossed  the  great  waters,  and  landed  oil 
this  island.  Their  numbers  were  small ;  they  found  friends,  and  not  enemies^ 
tbev  told  us  they  had  fled  ftom  their  own  countnr  for  fear  ctf  wicked  men. 
and  come  here  to  enjoy  their  religion.  They  asked  fbr  a  small  seat ;  we  toolt 
phy  on  thern,  ffranted  their  request,  and  tbev  sat  down  amonffst  us ;  we  gav0 
them  com  and  meat ;  they  save  us  poison  *  in  return.  The  white  people  had 
now  fbund  our  country,  tidings  were  carried  back,  and  more  canoe  amongst 
OS ;  yet  we  did  not  fear  them,  we  took  them  to  be  friends ;  they  called  us 
brothers ;  we  belieyed  them,  and  ^ve  them  a  larger  seat  At  length  their 
numbers  had  greatly  increased ;  they  wanted  more  land ;  they  wanted  odr 
country.  Our  eyes  were  opened,  and  our  minds  became  uneasy.  Wars  took 
place ;  Indians  were  hired  to  fight  against  Indians,  and  many  of  our  peopl# 
were  destroyed.  They  also  brought  strong  liquors  among  us :  it  was  strong 
and  powerful,  and  has  slain  thousands. 

**  Brother^  otnr  seats  were  once  large,  and  yours  were  rery  small ;  you  hafV 
now  become  a  great  people,  and  we  have  scarcely  a  place  lef^  to  spread 
our  blankets ;  you  have  got  our  country,  but  are  not  satisfied ;  you  want  to 
Jcrce  your  rdtgion  upon  us, 

**  Brother,  ^ntinue  to  listen.  You  say  that  you  are  sent  to  instmctjis  how 
to  worship  the  Chreat  Spirit  agreeably  to  his  mind,  and  if  we  do  not  tflte  hoM 
of  the  religion  which  you  white  people  teach,  we  shall  be  unhappy  h^^ 
after ;  you  eav  that  you  are  right,  and  we  are  lost ;  how  do  we  know  this  ttf 
be  true  ?  We  understand  that  your  religion  is  written  in  a  book ;  if  it  was 
intended  fbr  us  as  well  as  you,  why  has  not  the  Ghreat  Spirit  given  it  to  ns^ 
and  not  only  to  us,  but  why  did  he  not  give  to  our  forefathers  the  knowledge 
of  that  book,  with  the  means  of  understanding  it  rightly  ?  We  only  know 
what  you  tell  us  about  it ;  how  shall  we  know  when  to  believe,  being  so 
often  deceived  by  the  white  people  ? 

**  Brother,  you  say  there  is  but  one  way  to  vw)r8hip  and  serve  the  Great 
Spirit ;  if  there  is  but  one  religion,  why  do  you  white  people  differ  so  mtiell 
about  it  ?  why  not  all  agree,  as  you  can  all  read  the  book  ? 

** Brother,  we  do  not  understand  these  things;  we  are  told  that  year 
religion  was  given  to  your  fbrefhthers,  and  has  been  handed  dovm  fh>m 
fhther  to  son.  We  also  have  a  religion  which  was  ffiven  to  our  fbrefhtheta; 
and  has  been  handed  down  to  us  their  children.  We  vron^p  that  way.  M 
teaeheth  xtsto  he  thcml^ul  for  aU  the  favors  u>e  receive ;  to  love  each  other,  and  h 
he  united ;  we  never  quarrel  aboufteli^wn, 

*^  Brother,  the  Great  Spirit  has  made  us  all ;  but  he  has  made  a  great  dvtkt** 
ence  between  his  ^diite  and  red  children  ;  he  has  given  us  a  di&rent  conn 

Elexion,  and  diflbrent  customs ;  to  you  he  has  given  the  arts ;  to  these  b6 
as  not  opened  our  eyes ;  we  know  these  things  to  be  tme.  Since  he  hat 
made  so  great  a  difference  between  us  in  other  things,  why  may  we  not  eon* 
elude  that  he  has  given  us  a  diflferent  religion  acconling  to  our  understand* 
ing ;  the  Great  Spirit  does  right ;  he  knows  what  is  best  fbr  his  children ; 
we  are  satisfied. 

*^  Brother,  we  do  not  wish  to  destroy  your  religion,  or  take  it  from  you ;  we 
only  want  to  enjoy  our  own. 

**  Brother,  you  say  you  have  not  come  to  (ret  our  land  or  our  money,  but  to 
enlighten  our  minds.  I  will  now  tell  you  3iat  I  have  been  at  your  meetinm 
and  saw  you  collecting  money  from  the  meeting.  I  cannot  tell  what  this 
money  was  intended  for,  but  suppose  it  was  for  your  minister,  and  if 
we  should  conform  to  your  way  or  thinking,  perhaps  you  may  vrant 
from  us. 


Jf  Brother,  we  are  told  that  you  have  been  preaching  to  white  people  in  thie 
place ;  these  people  are  our  neighbors,  we  are  acquainted  with  them :  we 
will  wait  a  little  while  and  see  what  enect  your  preaching  has  upon  thenou 

'I ■  — w^ 

*  Spirituous  liquor  is  alluded  to,  it  is  suppoMd. 
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V  we  find  it  does  them  go6d,  mmkes  them  hdoest,  and  less  ^spoeed  to  cfaeii 
bdians,  we  will  then  consider  again  what  you  have  said. 

**  BrMefy  you  have  now  heard  our  answer  to  your  talk,  and  this  is  all  we 
kave  to  say  at  present  As  we  are  going  to  part,  we  will  come  and  take  yoa 
by  the  hand,  and  hope  the  Great  Spirit  will  protect  you  on  your  journey,  and 
ratiurn  you  safe  to  your  fHends." 

The  chie&  and  others  then  drew  near  the  missionary  to  take  him  by  ttm 
band ;  but  he  would  not  receive  them,  and  hastily  rising  from  his  seat,  said, 
^  that  there  was  no  fellowship  between  the  religion  of  God  and  the  works 
of  the  DevUj  and,  therefore,  could  not  join  bands  with  tliem."  Upon  this 
being  interpreted  to  them,  **  they  smiled,  and  retired  in  a  peaceable  manner.'* 

The  Indians  cannot  well  conceive  how  they  have  any  participation  in  the 
fuih  of  the  crucifixion ;  inasmuch  as  they  do  not  believe  themselves  of  the 
■ame  origin  as  the  whites ;  and  there  bemg  no  dispute  but  that  they  com- 
mitted tluu  act  Red-jaclut  once  said  to  a  clergyman  who  was  importuning 
bim  on  this  subject, 

**  BrotkeTj  if  you  wkiU  men  murdatd  the  Son  of  the  Great  Spirit,  toe  hidiam 
had  nothing  to  do  toUh  U,  and  it  is  none  of  owr  ajfair*  If  he  had  come  among  us, 
MS  ttoutd  not  have  kUled  him ;  we  wotdd  have  treated  him  wdL  You  must  auifce 
amends  Jbr  that  crime  yourselves^  * 

Bed-jacket  took  part  with  the  Americans  in  the  war  of  181^  but  was  not 
distinguished  for  that  prodigality  of  life  which  marked  the  character  of 
TVetiiii^  and  many  otners,  but,  on  all  occasions,  was  cool  and  collected 
He  haA)ecome  attached  to  Colonel  Sndiinf  during  the  war,  and  when  he 
beard  that  that  ofiScer  was  ordered  to  a  distant  station,  he  went  to  take  his 
frrewell  of  him.    At  that  interview  he  said, 

**  Brother^  I  hear  you  are  going  to  a  place  called  Governor's  Island.  /  Aopc 
jfim  uill  be  a  governor  yours^f.  7  understand  that  you  u}hite  people  think  duldren 
a  hlessit^,  I  hope  you  may  have  a  thousand.  And^  above  oU,  /  hope^  uAertver 
jfou  go,  uou  may  never  knd  whisky  more  than  two  killings  a  quart^j 

Grand  Island,  in  Niagara  River,  just  above  the  ramous  Niagara  Falls,  is 
owned  by  the  Senecas.  When  it  was  rumored  that  the  Britidi  had  taken 
possession  of  it,  in  their  last  war  with  the  Americans,  Red-jadcet  assem- 
bled his  people,  to  consult  with  Mr.  Gmiiger,  their  agent  After  having 
stated  to  him  the  information,  the  old  chief  made  the  following  profound 
^leech:-- 

** Brother,  you  have  told  us  that  we  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  war  thathas 
iaken  place  between  you  and  the  British,  But  we  find  the  war  has  come  to  ear 
dboTK.  Otir  properly  is  taken  possession  qf  bu  the  British  and  their  h^dian 
fiiends.  It  ts  necessary  now  for  us  to  take  up  (he  business,  dtftnd  our  proper^ 
and  drive  the  enemy  from  iL    If  we  sU  still  t^im  our  seals,  and  take  no  means 

r  redress,  the  BriJtish  (according  to  the  customs  of  you  wkUt  people)  will  hold 
by  canniest.  And  thould  you  conquer  the  Canadas,  you  will  daun  it  upon 
fts  same  principles,  as  [though]  conquered  from  (he  British,  We,  therefore,  re- 
piest  permission  to  go  with  our  warriors,  and  drive  off  those  bad  people,  and  take 
possession  of  our  Tands.^  Whereupon,  such  of  the  Senecas  as  had  an  in- 
eAination,  were  permitted  to  join  the  American  army. 

In  one  action  Red-jackei  acted  a  conspicuous  part,  and  is  most  honorably 
mentioned  by  the  commanding  ^neraL  The  action  took  place  near  Fort 
George,  on  the  17  August,  1813,  between  about  300  volunteers  and  Indians, 
supported  bv  200  regulars.  These  surprised  the  British  and  Indian  camp  at 
day-liffht,  kUled  75  and  took  16  prisoners.  The  success  of  the  expedition 
was  almost  entirely  owing  to  a  stratagem  of  the  Indians,  who,  when  they 
had  formed  their  plan  of  attack,  decoyed  their  brethren,  on  tiie  British  Me, 
mto  an  ambush,  by  giving  a  war-whoop  which  they  mistook  for  tliat  €ti 
their  firiends.  General  Boyd,  who  commanded  here,  says,  ''The  principal 
ehie&  who  led  the  warriors  this  day,  were  Farker's  Brothee,  Red-jacksx. 


r 

*  "  This  occurred  in  a  convertation  between  Red-Jacket  and  the  Reverend  BIr.  Bradtm- 
fidge ;  Ttmmxf^immUf  Jack-Berrw  and  myielf  were  preteaC  I  heard  the  temark,  and  wil 
fwichforit."     Hr.J.anellmg. 

t  N.  E.  Galaxy,  IS  July,  ifio. 
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LiTTLX  BnxT,  Pollard,  Black  Snake,  Johnson,  Silyerheels,  Captain 
Half-town,  Miigor  Henrt  O.  Ball,  (Corn-planter's  son,)  and  Captain  Cold, 
ehief  of  Onondaco,  who  was  wounded.  In  a  council  wnich  was  held  with 
them  yesterday,  they  covenanted  not  to  scalp  or  murder ;  and  I  am  happy  to 
Bay,  that  they  treated  the  prisoners  with  humanity,  and  committed  no  wanton 
cruelties  upon  the  dead."  ''Their  bravery  and  humanity  were  equally  con- 
spicuous. Already  the  quietness  in  which  our  picJcets  are  suffered  to  remain, 
evinced  the  benefit  arising  from  their  assistance."* 

Governor  Dt  WiU  ClirUon,  in  bis  most  valuable  discourse  before  the  His- 
torical Society  of  New  York,  thus  notices  Red-jacket : — **  Within  a  few  years, 
an  extraordinary  orator  has  risen  amone  the  Senecas;  his  real  name  is 
SagWHihii,  Without  the  advantages  of  illustrious  descent,  and  with  no 
extraordinary  talents  for  war,  he  has  attained  the  first  distinctions  in  the 
nation  by  the  force  of  his  eloquence."  Red^(uM  having,  by  some  means, 
lost  tiie  confidence  of  his  countrymen,  in  order,  as  it  is  reported,  to  retrieve 
it,  prevailed  upon  his  brother  to  announce  himself  a  prophet,  conrniissioned 
by  the  Ghreat  Spirit  to  redeem  them  fix>m  their  miserable  condition.  —  . 
It  required  nothing  but  an  adroit  and  skilfid  reasoner  to  persuade  the  igno- 
rant multitude,  given  to  the  grossest  superstition,  of  his  infallibili^  in  the 
pretended  art  or  mystery.  If  good  ever  came  out  of  evil,  it  did  at  this  time. 
The  Onondagas  were,  at  that  period,  the  most  drunken  and  profligate  of  all 
the  Iroquois.  They  were  now  so  far  prevailed  upon  as  almost  entirely  to 
abstain  from  ardent  spirits,  became  sober  and  industrious,  and  observed  and 
respected  the  laws  of  morality.  This  good  ef^ct  was  not  confined  to  the 
Onondagas,  but  shed  its  benini  influence  through  the  nations  adjacent  But 
as  this  reform  was  begun  in  hypocrisy,  it  necessarily  ended  with  its  hypo- 
cridcal  author.  The  greatest  check,  perhaps,  which  can  be  thrown  in  the 
way  of  imposture,  is  its  own  exposition.  In  this  case,  like  witchcraft  among 
us  in  former  times,  it  was  stayed  by  its  own  operations.  Many  were  de- 
nounced as  witches,  and  some  would  have  been  executed  but  for  the  inter- 
ienence  of  their  white  neighbors.  Red^acket  was  denounced  in  a  great 
council  of  Indians,  held  at  Bufl^o  Creek,  as  the  chief  author  of  their 
troubles.  He  was  accordingly  brought  to  trial,  and  his  eloquence  saved  his 
Kfe,  and  greatly  increased  his  reputation.  His  defence  was  near  three  hours 
long.  AAd,  in  the  language  of  Governor  CHnion,  *^  the  iron  brow  of  super- 
stition relented  \inder  the  magic  of  his  eloquence :  he  declared  the  prophet 
[bis  brother]  an  impostor  and  a  cheat ;  he  prevailed ;  the  Indians  divided, 
and  a  smaU  majority  appeared  in  his  favor.  Perhaps  the  annals  of  history 
cannot  furnish  a  more  conspicuous  instance  of  the  triumph  and  power  of 
oratory,  in  a  barbarous  nation,  devoted  to  stif)erstition,  and  looking  up  to  the 
accuser  as  a  delegated  minister  of  the  Almighty.  I  am  well  aware  that  the 
speech  of  Loran  will  be  triumphantly  quoted  against  me,  and  that  it  wiH 
be  said,  that  the  most  splendid  exhibition  of  Indian  eloquence  may  be  found 
out  of  the  pale  of  the  Six  Nations.  I  fuUy  subscribe  to  the  eulonum  of  Mr. 
Jtffenon^  when  he  says,  ^l  may  challenge  the  whole  orations  o^Demodhtne$ 
and  CScero^  and  of  any  more  eminent  orator,  if  Europe  has  fhmished  more 
eminent,  to  produce  a  single  passage  superior  to  the  speech  of  LoganJ  But 
let  it  be  remembered  that  Logan  was  a  Mingo  chief,"  that  is,  an  Iroquois. 

The  time  is  not  far  distant,  if  not  already  arrived,  when  the  name  of  Red* 
jacket  will  be  heard,  in  the  most  august  assemblies,  to  ^ive  weight  to  the 
mightiest  efforts  of  eloquence.  In  the  debate  on  the  Indian  bill,  in  1830,  in 
congress,  Mr.  Ooeftett,f  of  Tennessee,  said,  *<  I  am  forcibly  reminded  of  the 
remark  made  bv  the  famous  Red^aeketj  in  the  rotunda  of  this  building, 
when  he  was  shown  the  panel  which  represented  in  sculpture  the  flrst 
landin^^  of  the  Piljrrims,  with  an  Indian  chief  presenting  to  them  an  ear  of 
com,  m  token  of  finbndly  welcome.    The  aged   Indian  said,  ^Jluxt  toai 

•  NiU^  JUgisUr,  iT.  418,  and  v.  l.^^ratman'i  OJicial  Letter;  WO^ShaUut't  TMe$,  a. 
190. 

t  The  pitiful  crusade  in  which  thit  brave  roan  lost  his  life,  will  as  long  he  remembered  for 
Its  uniufltifiable  origin,  as  the  many  valuaMe  but  misguided  men  who  have  been  sacrificed  *~ 
it.    Having  joined  the  army  of  Texas,  Colonel  Crockett  was  there  murdered  with  the 
•f  a  garrisoD  which  fell  iato  the  bands  of  the  MexicaM ;  this  present  year,  1836. 
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jpood*  He  said  he  knew  they  came  firom  the  Great  Spirit^  and  he  was  njjB- 
ing  to  share  the  soil  with  hia  hrothera.  But  wheo  he  tunied  round  to  ynem 
aoother  paDel*  represeDting  Petm^s  treaty,  he  aaid,  '.ifc/  alTs  gomt  nmo! 
There  waa  agreat  deal  of  truth  in  this  abort  aayinf." 

Nothing  aeema  more  to  have  troubled  the  peace  of  Red-jatkei  than  die 
intrusion  of  miaaionariea  amonir  hia  people.  With  the  merits  or  demerits 
of  the  manner  in  which  particular  creeds  have  been  forced  upon  the  In- 
dians in  general,  we  have  nothing  to  do,  but  we  wOl  refer  the  reader  to  Mk. 
Buduman's  Sketohes,*  where,  in  our  opinion,  every  sectarian  vnll  glean  some 
useful  hints  upon  that  head. 

Red-Jacket  and  his  council,  in  1821,  made  a  formal  eompiaint  to  the  gov 
afnor  of  New  York,  of  the  arbitnuy  conduct  of  some  teachers  amou|[  his 
people,  and  of  their  undue  influence  generally.    Considering  it  to  coutam  a 
most  important  and  valuable  piece  of  informatioo,  we  will  give  it  entire : — 

*^  Brotner  Pwrithy  I  address  myself  to  you,  and  through  you  to  the  govern- 
or.   The  chiefs  of  Ononda^  have  accompanied  you  to  Albany,  to  do  busi- 
ness  with  the  governor ;  lalso  was  to  have  been  with  you,  but  I  am  aony 
to  say  that  bad  health  has  put  it  out  of  my  power.    For  this  you  miMt  not 
think  hard  of  me.    I  am  not  to  blame  for  it.    It  is  the  will  of  the  Great 
Spirit  that  it  should  be  so.    The  object  of  the  Onondagas  is  to  purchase  our 
lauds  at  Tonuewanta.    This  and  all  other  business  that  they  may  have  to  do 
at  Albany,  must  be  transacted  in  the  presence  of  the  governor.    He  will 
9ee  that  the  bargain  is  fairly  made,  so  that  all  parties  may  nave  reason  to  be 
satisfied  with  what  shall  be  done ;  and  when  our  sanction  shall  be  wajHed 
|o  the  transaction,  it  will  be  freely  given.    I  much  regret  that,  at  this  time, 
the  state  of  my  health  should  have  prevented  me  from  accompanying  you  to 
Albany,  as  it  was  the  wish  of  the  nation  that  I  should  state  to  the  governor 
some  circumstances  which  show  that  the  chain  of  friendship  between  us 
and  the  white  people  is  wearing  out,  and  wants  brightening.    I  proceed 
now,  however,  to  lav  them  before  you  by  letter,  that  you  mav  mention  then 
to  the  governor,  and  solicit  redress.    He  is  appointed  to  <k>  justice  to  alL 
and  the  Indians  fully  confide  that  he  will  not  suffer  them  to  be  wrengaa 
with  impunity.    The  first  subject  to  which  we  would  call  the  attention  of 
the  governor,  is  the  depredations  that  are  daily  committed  by  the  while 
people  upon  the  most  valuable  timber  on  our  reservations.    This  has  been  a 
sal>|ect  of  complaint  with  us  for  many  years ;  but  now,  and  particularly  st 
tliis  season  of  the  year,  it  has  become  an  alarming  evil,  ana  calls  for  the 
immediate  interposition  of  the  governor  in  our  b^ialC    Our  next   sul^ect 
of  complaint  is,  the  frequent  tbefls  of  our  horses  and  cattle  by  the  white 
people,  and  their  habit  of  taking  and  using  them  whenever  they  please,  and 
¥rithout  our  leave.    These  are  evils  which    seem  to    increase   upon    us 
with  the  increase  of  our  white  neighbor^,  and  they  call  loudly  for  redresi^ 
Another  evil  ariaing  fix>m  the  pressure  of  the  whites  upon  us,  and  our 
Hnavoidable  communication  with  them,  is  the  frequency  with  which  our 
chie&,  and  warriors,  and  Indians,  are  thrown  into  jail,  and  that,  too^  for 
the  most  trifling  causes.    Thb  b  very  galling  to  our  feelings,  and  ought  not 
to  be  permitted  to  the  extent  to  which,  to  gmtify  their  buid  passions,  our 
white  neighbors  now  carry  this  practice.    In  our  hunting  and  fishing,  too^ 
we  are  gt^atly  interrupted  by  the  whites.    Our  venison  is  stolen  from  the 
trees  where  we  have  hunf  it  to  be  reclaimed  after  the  chase.    Our  hun|M)g 
oamps  Imve  been  fired  mto,  and  we  have  been  warned  that  we  shall  no 
kmger  be  permitted  to  pursue  the  deer  in  those  forests  which  were  so  lately 
all  our  own.    The  fish,  which,  in  the  fiufialo  and  Tonnewanta  Creeks,  luad 
to  supply  us  with  food,  are  now,  bv  the  dams  and  other  obstructions  of  tfas 
white  people,  prevented  from  multiplying,  and  ire  are  almost  entire^  de- 
prived of  that  accustomed  sustenance.    Our  great  fiither,  the  president,  hut 
recommended  to  our  young  men  to  he  industrious,  to  ploush,  and  to  sow. 
This  we  have  done,  and  we  are  thankful  for  the  advice,  and  for  the  means 
he  has  afforded  us  of  carrying  it  into  effect    We  are  happier  in  conie- 
quence  of  it    Bid  another  thing  neommended  to  nsj  has  created  grttd  amfiuwn 

*  VoL  i  chap.  is. 
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oinowg  vSf  and  i$  making  u$  a  quarrtlMome  and  divided  peopk ;  and  that  vU,  the 
iMbromuiion  of  prtachera  into  Ziw  naiian.  These  black  coats  contrive  to  get 
the  consent  of  some  of  the  Indians  ^to  preach  among  us,  and  wherever  this 
IB  the  case,  confusion  and  disorder  are  sure  to  foSow,  and  the  encroach- 
ments of  the  whites  upon  our  lands  are  the  invariable  consequence.  The 
governor  must  not  think  hard  of  me  Tor  speaking  thus  of  the  i^reacbers.  1 
ave  observed  their  progress,  and  when  I  look  back  to  see  what  has  taken 
place  of  old,  1  perceive  that  whenever  they  came  among  the  Indians,  they 
were  the  forerunners  of  their  dispersion ;  that  they  always  excited  enmities 
and  quarrels  among  tliem ;  that  they  introduced  the  white  people  on  their 
lands,  by  whom  they  were  robbed  and  plundered  of  their  proj^erty ;  and 
that  the  Indians  were  sure  to  dwindle  and  decrease,  and  be  dGiven  back  in 
proportion  to  the  number  of  preachers  that  came  among  them.  Each  nation 
kas  its  own  customs  and  its  own  religion.  The  Indians  have  theirs,  given  to 
tbem  by  the  Great  Spirit,  under  wmch  they  were  hapi>y.  It  was  not  ii^ 
tended  that  they  should  embrace  the  rehjrion  of  the  whites,  luid  be  destroyed 
by  the  attempt  to  make  them  think  dinerently  on  that  subject  from  their 
fiohers.*  It  is  true,  these  preachers  have  got  the  consent  of  some  of  the 
chieifl  to  stay  and  preach  among  us,  but  I  and  my  friends  know  this  to  be 
wrong,  and  that  they  ought  to  be  removed ;  besides,  we  have  been  threatened 
bv  Mr.  Hvde^  who  came  among  us  as  a  school-master  and  a  teacher  of  our 
children,  but  has  now  become  a  black  coat,  and  refused  to  teach  them  annr 
more,  that  unless  we  listen  to  his  preaching  and  become  Christians,  we  wiU 
be  turned  off  our  lands.  We  wish  to  know  from  the  governor  if  this  is  to 
be  so ;  and  if  he  has  no  right  to  say  so,  we  think  he  ouffht  to  be  turned  off 
our  lands,  and  not  allowed  to  plague  us  any  more.  We  shall  never  be  at 
peace  while  he  is  among  us.  Let  them  be  removed,  and  we  will  be  happy 
and  contented  among  ourselves.  We  now  crv  to  the  governor  for  help,  and 
bxupe  that  he  will  attend  to  our  complaints,  and  speedily  give  us  redress. 

Red-jacket." 

<^  This  letter  was  dictated  by  Red^ackeLhnd  interpreted  by  Henry  Obealji 
in  the  presence  of  the  following  Indians :  Utd-jadcePs  son,  Com-pUmkr^  John* 
eobbj  PeUr,  Young-hxngs-hroihery  7W-tAe-t7|/an^  \Chm(nutgaiheio^  Bl%U'8kg^ 
[TowyocawMi^  John-sky y  Jemmy^ohnsony  Marcus,  Big-firt,  Vaptazn^Jemmy.^ 

The  success  this  petition  met  with,  it  is  presumed,  was  fuU  and  satisNtctcnry 
to  him,  in  respect  to  one  particular ;  for  no  ministers,  for  some  time  aflerwardfl^ 
were  admitted  u|K)n  the  reservation. 

In  the  spring  of  1821,  a  num  of  Red-jadtefs  tribe  fell  into  a  languishment  and 
died.  His  complaint  was  unknown,  and  some  circumstances  attended  hit 
illness  which  caused  his  friends  to  believe  that  he  was  bewitched.  The  wo- 
man that  attended  him  was  fixed  upon  as  the  witch,  and  bv  the  law,  or 
eustom,  of  the  nation,  she  was  doomed  to  suffer  death.  A  chief  by  the  name 
of  Tomrjemmyy  called  by  his  own  people  Soo^nomg-gise,  executed  the  decree 
by  cutting  her  throat  The  Americans  took  up  the  matter,  seized  Tom-jemimsL 
ancT  threw  him  into  prison.^  Some  time  aAer,  when  his  trial  came  on,  i2e«i- 
jacket  appeared  in  court  as  an  evidence.  The  counsel  for  the' prisoner  denied 
that  the  court  had  any  jurisdiction  over  the  case,  and  after  it  was  carried 
through  tluree  tenns,  Sao-nong-gise  was  finally  cleared.  Bed-jadcei  and  the 
Other  witnesses  testified  that  me  woman  was  a  witch,  and  that  she  had  been 
tri^d,  condemned  and  executed  in  pursuance  of  their  laws,  which  had  been 
established  from  time  immemorial;  long  before  the  English  came  into 
the  country.  The  witch  doctrine .  of  the  Senecas  was  much  ridiculed  by 
some  of  the  Americans,  to  which  Bed-jacket  thus  aptly  alludes  in  a  speeeb 
which  he  made  while  upon  the  stand : — 

**  What !  do  you  denounce  us  as  fools  and  bifrots,  heca%tse  we  still  contimie  to 
helieve  that  which  you  yourselves  seSuloutty  inaScated  tuw  ctrUuries  ago  ?  Your 
divines  have  thunaeredthis  doctrine  from  the  pulpity  your  judges  have  pronounced 

*  A  happy  iUuttration  of  the  force  of  educatioo.     f  Son  of  Com-^tlanUr,  or  Corn-plant, 
X  Information  of  a  eenlletnan  (  W.  J,  Snellvv,  Esq  )  wbo  was  on  Uie  tpol,  and  saw  him 

brougfal  to  Buffalo.    Tois  was  ike  nest  day  ai&rtbe  morder,  and  Uw  blood  waa  yet  iipoi 

Im  bands. 
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kjrom  At  bench,  your  courts  ofjutUce  hoot  taneUoncd  it  with  the  /onnaliiiea  of 
ImOf  and  you  would  now  pum$h  our  w^oriunaU  brother  for  adherence  to  the  91^ 
perditions  of  his  fathers  !  Goto  SaUm  /  Look  at  the  records  efyour  fcovemmenif 
and  you  una  find  hundreds  executed  for  the  very  crime  whidi  has  called  forth  the 
mntence  of  condemnation  upon  this  uwmaru  cana  drawn  down  the  arm  of  vengeance 
mon  her.  What  have  ourorothers  done  more  than  the  rulers  of  your  people  have 
done  f  and  ufhat  crime  has  this  man  committed  by  executing,  in  a  summary  way, 
the  laws  f\f  his  country,  and  the  v/^unetUms  qf  his  God  f  ^  Before  Red-jaiikd 
was  admitted  to  give  evideDce  in  the  case,  he  was  asked  if  be  believed  in 
fiiture  rewards  and  pupishmenta,  and  the  existence  of  God.  With  a  piercing 
look  into  the  &ce  or  his  interrogator,  and  with  no  Uttle  indignation  of  expres- 
•ion,  he  replied :  *^  Yes  !  much  more  than  the  white  men,  if  v>e  are  to  judge  % 
their  acHonsJ*  Upon  the  appearance  of  Red-jacket  upon  this  occasion,  one 
observes :  **  There  is  not,  perhaps,  in  nature,  a  more  expressive  eye  than  that 
of  Red-jacket ;  when  fired  by  indignation  or  revenge,  it  is  terrible ;  and  when 
he  chooses  to  display  his  unrivalled  talent  for  irony,  his  keen  sarcastic  glance 
18  irredstible.''  * 

When  Lafcttfette,  in  1825,  was  at  Bufi&lo,  among  the  persons  of  distinction 
who  called  upon  him,  was  RedjackeL  Of  the  old  chie^  M.  Levasseur  ob- 
serves :  f  This  extraordinary  man,  although  much  worn  down  by  time  and 
intemperance,  preserves  yet,  in  a  suiprising  de^^ree,  the  exercise  of  all  bis 
Acuities.  He  had  ever  remembered  Lcfaydte  smce  1784,  at  which  time  he, 
with  others,  met  a  great  council  of  all  the  Indian  nations  at  Fort  Schuyler, 
when  the  interest  of  all  those  nations,  friends  and  enemies,  was  regulated 
with  the  United  States.  He  asked  the  general  if  he  recollected  that  meeting 
He  replied  that  he  had  not  forgotten  that  great  event,  and  asked  Red-jadut  if 
he  knew  what  had  become  of  the  young  chief,  who,  in  that  council,  opposed 
with  such  eloquence  the  ^  burying  of  the  tomahawk.**  Red-Jacket  replied, 
**He  is  before  yotu"  His  speech  was  a  master-piece,  and  every  warrior  who 
heard  him  was  carried  away  with  his  eloquence.  He  urged  a  continuation  of  the 
war  against  the  Americans,  having  joined  against  them  in  the  revolutioiii 
The  ^neral  observed  to  him  that  time  had  much  changed  them  since  that  . 
ineetmg.  ^  Ah !  **  said  Red-jacket,  **  time  has  not  been  so  severe  upon  you  as 
it  has  upon  me.    It  has  left  to  you  a  fresh  countenance,  and  hair  to  cover 

▼our  head ;  while  to  me behold !  **  and  taking  a  handkerchief  from 

his  head,  with  an  air  of  much  feeling,  showed  his  h^id,  which  was  almost 
entirely  baldt 

At  this  interview,  was  fully  confirmed  what  we  have  before  stated.  Le- 
vasseur continues :  Red-jacket  obstinately  reflises  to  speak  any  language  but 
that  of  his  own  country,  and  affects  a  great  dislike  to  all  othere ;  although 
it  is  easy  to  discern  that  he  perfectly  understands  the  English ;  and  refused, 
nevertlieless,  to  reply  to  the  general  before  his  interpreter  had  translated  bis 
quMtions  into  the  Seneca  language.  The  general  spoke  a  few  words  in 
Lidian,  which  he  had  learned  in  his  youth,  at  which  Red-Jacket  was  highly 
pleased,  and  which  augmented  much  his  high  opinion  of  Lafayette, 

The  author  of  the  following  passage  is  unknown  to  us ;  but  presuming  it 
ID  be  authentic,  we  quote  iL  **  More  than  30  years  §  have  rolled  away  since 
a  treaty  was  held  on  the  beautiful  acclivity  that  overlooks  the  Canandaigua) 

•  NUes's  Weekly  Register,  vol.  xx.  359, 41 1 .  * 

t  In  his  Lafayette  en  Amenquty  lome  ii.  437-8. 

X  **  Let  assistofUs  ne  purent  s'empicher  de  sourvfe  de  la  rimpHeiU  de  dndxen^  qm  ttmblad 
ignortr  Vart  de  r^partr  um  vykru  du  temps ;  mau  oh  se  garna  bien  de  dkruxre  ton  erraw; 
H  peut-HreJU'On  bieni  car  HeCU  pu  confondre  ime  perruque  anec  une  ehevelure  tcaipSe,  d 
concevoir  Cid^e  de  rtgarmr  sa  tite  aux  d^pent  de  la  Ute  d'tme  de  set  voisons."  /W. 
— ^This  attempt  at  Tacctiousness  by  Mons.  Leixuseur  is  entirely  a  (ailure,  and  in  very  bad 
taste.  Had  a  had  reference  to  an  obscure  person,  it  would  have  been  different  For  a  pared 
of  white  ignoramuses  to  make  themselves  merry  at  the  simple  but  dignified  appearance  of  tbt 
old  chief,  only  shows  them  off  in  their  true  light ;  and  the  assertion  that  he  covered  bis  owb 
bead  at  the  expense  of  that  of  his  neither,  too  nearly  classes  the  writer  with  his  compaaioBL 

$  This  writer,  1  conclude,  wrote  m  l9SSt.  I  copy  it  from  MisceUames  selected fnm  As 
PmUk  Jfmmalsj  by  Mr.  Buckingham. 

I  Signifying,  m  the  Seneca  language,  a  town  set  off.  The  lake  received  its  name  fiws 
the  town  upon  iu  shon.0^Spafford's  Gas. 
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Lake.  The  witnesses  of  the  scene  will  nerer  forget  the  powers  of  native 
cnratory.  Two  days  had  passed  away  in  negotiation  with  tne  Indians  for  a 
cession  of  their  lands.  The  contract  was  supposed  to  he  nearly  completed, 
when  Rtd-^aekei  arose.  With  the  grace  and  dignity  of  a  Roman  senator,  he 
drew  his  blanket  around  him,  and,  with  a  piercing  eye,  surveyed  the  multi- 
tude. All  was  hushed.  Nothinff  interposed  to  break  the  silence,  save  the 
gentle  rustling  of  the  tree  tops,  under  whose  shade  they  were  fathered.  AAer 
a  long  and  solemn,  but  not  unmeaning  pause,  he  commenced  his  speech  in  a 
low  voice  and  sententious  style.  Rismg  gradually  with  the  subject,  he  de- 
picted the  primitive  simplicity  and  happiness  of  his  nation,  and  the  wrongs 
they  had  sustained  from  the  usurpations. of  white  men,  with  such  a  bold  but 
^thfUl  pencil,  that  every  auditor  was  soon  roused  to  vengeance,  or  melted 
into  tears.  The  efiect  was  inexpressible.  But  ere  the  emotions  of  admira- 
tion and  sympathy  had  subsided,  the  white  men  became  alarmed.  They  were 
in  the  heart  of  ^  Lidian  country — surrounded  by  more  than  ten  times  their 
number,  who  were  inflamed  by  the  remembrance  of  their  injuries,  and  ex- 
cited to  indignation  by  the  eloquence  of  a  favorite  chief.  Appalled  and 
terrified,  the  white  men  cast  a  cheerless  gaze  upon  the  hordes  around  them. 
A  nod  from  the  chiefs  mi^ht  be  the  onset  of  destruction.  At  this  portentous 
moment,  Fannars-hrother  mterposed.  He  replied  not  to  his  brother  chie^ 
but,  with  a  sagacity  truly  aboriginal,  he  caused  a  cessation  of  the  coimcil,  in- 
troduced good  cheer,  commended  the  eloquence  of  Rtd-jadui^  and,  before 
tiie  meeting  had  reassembled,  with  the  aid  of  other  prudent  chiefs,  he  had 
moderated  the  fury  of  his  nation  to  a  more  salttfary  review  of  the  questioii 
before  them.  Suffice  it  to  say,  the  treaty  was  4bcluded,  and  the  Western 
District,  at  this  day,  owes  no  small  portion  of  its  power  and  influence  to  the 
counsels  of  a  savage,  in  comparison  with  whom  for  genius,  heroism,  virtue, 
or  any  other  quality  that  can  adorn  the  bawble  of  a  diadem,  not  only  George  the 
IV.  and  Louis  k  Desiri,  but  the  German  emperor  and  the  czar  of  Muscovy,  alike 
dwindle  into  insignificance.**     We  can  add  nothing  to  this  high  encomium. 

Rtdrjadcei  was  of  the  number  who  visited  Philadelphia  in  1792,  as  will  be 
Ibund  mentioned  in  the  account  of  Jaquette ;  at  which  time  he  was  welcomed 
by  the  governor  of  Pennsylvania  to  that  city,  and  addressed  by  him,  in  behalf 
of  the  commonwealth,  in  the  council-chamber.  The  following  is  the  closinff 
paragraph  of  the  governor's  speech:  ** Brothers!  I  know  the  kindness  with 
which  you  treat  the  strangers  that  visit  your  country ;  and  it  is  my  sincere 
wish,  that,  when  you  return  to  yoiu*  families,  you  may  be  able  to  assure  them 
that  the  virtues  of  friendship  and  hospitality  are  also  practised  by  the  citi- 
zens of  Pennsylvania."  He  had  before  observed  that  the  government  had 
flumished  every  thing  to  make  them  comfortable  during  their  stay  at  Phila- 
delphia. This  was  upon  the  28  March,  1792,  and  on  2  April  following, 
they  met  again,  when  Redrjads/A  spoke  in  answer  to  the  governor  as  fol- 
lows:— 

^Brother,  Onas*  Governor,  open  unprejudiced  ears  to  what  we  have  to 
say.  Some  days  since  you  addressed  us,  and  what  you  said  gave  us  ^r^at 
pleasure.  This  day  the  Great  Spirit  has  allowed  us  to  meet  you  again,  in 
this  council-chamber.  We  hope  that  your  not  receiving  an  immediate  an- 
swer to  your  address,  will  make  no  improper  impression  upon  your  mind. 
We  mention  this  lest  you  should  suspect  that  your  kind  welcome  and  friendly 
address  has  not  had  a  proper  efifect  upon  our  hearts.  We  assure  you  it  is  fiur 
otherwise.  In  your  address  to  us  the  other  day,  in  this  ancient  council-cham- 
ber, where  our  forefiithers  have  oflen  conversed  together,  several  thin^ 
struck  our  attention  very  forcibly.  When  you  told  us  this  was  the  place  m 
which  our  forefathers  oflen  met  on  peaceable  terms,  it  gave  us  sensible  pleas 
we,  and  more  joy  than  we  could  express.  Though  we  have  no  writings 
like  you,  yet  we  remember  ofiten  to  have  heard  of  the  friendship  that  existed 
between  our  fathers  and  yours.    The  picture  f  to  which  you  drew  our  atten- 


*  Ona»  was  the  name  the  Indians  gave  William  Petm,  and  th«>y  continue  the  same  nama 
10  ml)  the  governors  of  Peunsylvania. 
t  A  fine  picture  representing  Pemit  treaty  with  the  Indiaiif  • 
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tioo,  brought  ftosh  Id  our  miadt  the  fioendly  conlereuces  thtt  used  to  be  Md 
betweeo  the  former  ffoveriiom  of  Peansylvaaia  and  our  tribes,  and  showed 
the  k>ve  wliieh  your  forefathers  had  of  peace,  and  the  friendJy  dispositioD  of 
our  peopk^  It  k  Htill  our  wish,  as  well  as  yours,  to  preserve  peace  between 
our  tribes  and  you,  and  it  would  be  well  if  the  same  spirit  existed  among  the 
Indians  to  the  westward,  and  throu^  every  part  of  the  United  States.  You 
particularly  expressed  that  you  were  well  pleased  to  fiud  that  we  differed  in 
disposition  from  the  Indians  westward,  xour  disposition  is  that  for  which 
the  ancient  Oaas  Governors  were  remarkable.  As  you  love  peace,  so  do  we 
Silso ;  and  we  wish  it  could  be  extended  to  the  most  distant  part  of  this  ^re«l 
country.  We  agreed  in  council,  this  mominff,  tluit  the  sentiments  I  have 
expressed  should  he  conmiunioated  to  you,  before  the  dele^tes  of  the  Five 
Nations,  and  to  tell  you  that  your  cordial  welcome  to  this  city,  and  the  good 
nentiments  conudned  in  your  address,  have  made  a  deep  impression  on  our 
Itearts,  have  given  us  great  joy,  andfivm  the  heart  I  tell  you  io.  This  is  all  I 
bare  to  say." 

When  Hed-jackd  had  finished,  another  chie(  called  ^^odondongwas^  (and 
sometimes  Good-peUfy*)  addressed  the  asseiid>ly.  His  speech  is  much  in  die 
fCyle  of  RcdrjaektCsy  and  was  chiefly  a  repetition,  in  other  words,  of  it.  It 
was  short,  and  contained  tliis  passage :  ^  What  is  there  more  desirable  than 
that  we,  who  Kve  within  hearing  of  each  other,  should  unite  for  the  common 
food  ?  This  is  my  wish.  It  is  the  wish  of  my  nation,  although  I  am  sorry  I 
ean^t  say  so  of  every  individual  in  it ;  for  there  are  diflereuces  of  opinions 
amcag  us,  as  well  as  among  our  white  brethren.** 

Since  we  have  here  in^duced  Ikminit  Ptter^  we  will  so  far  digress  as 
to  relate  what  follows  concerning  him.  He  was  one  of  those  who  took  part 
against  the  Americans  in  the  revolutionary  war,  and  when  hostilities  com- 
menced, he  retired  and* joined  the  remote  tribes  towards  Canada.  Coloool 
Mm  Jhrper  (one  of  the  family  from  whom  Harpersfield,  New  York,  takes 
its  name)  was  stationed  at  the  fort  at  Schorrie,  m  the  state  of  New  York. 
£arly  in  the  spniig  of  1777,  in  the  season  of  making  maple  sugar,  when  all 
were  upon  the  lo(ML-out  to  avoid  siuprise  by  the  Indians,  Colonel  Harper  ieA 
the  garrison  and  proceeded  through  the  woods  to  Harpersfield ;  thence  by 
nn  Indian  path  to  Cherry-valley.  In  his  way,  as  he  was  tiu*ning  the  point  of 
n  hilL  he  saw  a  company  of  Indians,  who,  at  the  same  time,  saw  hitn.  He 
dared  not  attempt  flight,  as  he  could  e]q>ect  no  odier  than  to  be  shot  down  in 
nuch  attempt  He,  therefore,  determined  to  advance  and  me(  t  tliem  without 
discovering  fear.  Concealing  his  regimentals  as  well  as  he  could  \%  ith  his 
great  coat,  he  hastened  onward  to  meet  them.  Before  they  met  him,  he  dis- 
covered that  PHer  was  thiir  chief^  with  whom  he  had  formerly  traded  much 
at  Oquago,  but  who  did  not  know  him.  Harper  was  the  fir^t  to  speak,  as  ther 
naet,  and  his  words  were,  <*  How  dovou  do,  brothere^**  The  chief  answered 
*  fVdl, — How  do  you  do,  brother  f  Wkuh  way  art  you  hound?  **  The  colonel 
fjeplied,  *^On  a  secret  expediiUnu  Jhid  wktOi  way  are  you  bound,  hroihertf^ 
Tney  answered  witliout  hesitation  or  distrust,  tninking,  no  doubt,  they  had 
^dlen  in  with  one  of  the  king's  men,  ^  Down  the  Susquehannak,  to  cut  qftkt 
JohwUme  settlemerU/*  This  place,  since  cidled  Sidney  Plams,  consisted  of  a 
jfew  Scotch  families,  and  their  minister's  name  was  Johnstone;  hence  the 
name  of  the  settlement  The  colonel  next  asked  them  where  they  lodged 
that  night,  and  they  told  him,  <*  At  the  mouth  of  Scheneva's  Creek.**  Aner 
shaking  hands,  they  separated.  As  soon  as  they  were  out  of  si^ht.  Harper 
made  a  circuit  through  the  woods  with  all  speed,  and  soon  arrived  at  the 
liead  of  Charlotte  River,  where  were  several  men  making  sugar.  This  place 
was  about  ten  miles  from  Decatur  Hill,  where  he  met  tl^  Indians.  He 
ordered  them  to  take  each  a  rope  and  provisions  in  their  packs,  and  assem- 
ble at  £van*s  Place,  where  he  would  soon  meet  them :  thence  he  returned 
to  Harpersfield,  and  collected  the  men  thrae,  which,  including  the  others  and 
himself,  made  15,  iust  equal  to  Pder's  fbrce.  When  they  arrived  at  Evan*! 
Place,  upon  the  Charlotte,  Harper  made  known  his  j>roiect  They  set  d^ 
and  before  day  the  next  morning,  came  into  the  neighborhood  of  tlm  In- 


•  And  often  Domimt  mrter,    t  CoU.  N.  Y.  Hi«U  Soc.  74. 
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duns*  camp.  From  a  bbmU  eminence,  just  «Et  dawn  of  day,  their  fire  was 
seen  burning,  and  Peter,  amidst  his  warriors,  lying  upon  the  ground  All 
were  fast  asleep.  Harper  and  his  companions  each  crept  silently  up,  wUh 
their  ropes  in  their  hands,  man  to  man ;  and  each,  stanoing  in  a  position  to 
grasp  his  adversary,  waited  fbr  the  word  to  be  given  by  their  leader.  The 
colonel  jogged  his  Indian,  and,  m^  he  was  waking,  said  jto  him,  "  Come^  ii  is 
Umtfor  men  o/*  humtn  to  be  on  their  mc^"  This  was  the  watchword ;  and 
no  sooner  was  it  pronounced,  than  each  Indian  felt  the  warm  grasp  of  his 
f^}e.  The  struggle  was  desp<a*ate,  though  short,  and  resulted  in  the  capture 
of  every  one  of  the  party.  When  it  wa0  sufficiently  light  to  distinguish 
countenances,  Pdery  observing  Colonel  Harper,  said,  ^Hal  Colond  Hwrper, 
Abi#  /  know  you  I  Whf  did  I  not  know  vouyeierdcuf  ?  "  The  colonel  observed, 
*^Some  poliof  m  twr,  Peter/*  To  wnieh  Peter  replied,  "-^Z  me  Jmd  em 
so  nowr  These  captives  were  marched  to  Albany,  and  delivered  up  to 
the  commanding  officer.  By  this  capital  exploit  no  doubt  many  lives  were 
saved.* 

As  has  been  noted,  Rid-jadui  died  at  his  residence  sear  Buffalo,  on  the 
20th  of  January,  1830,  aged  about  89  year&  In  1833,  a  grandson  of  his  was 
chosen  chief  of  the  Senecas. 

The  famous  Seneca  cliief;  called  (he  FABjyiEBS-BROTHE:R,  is  often  men 
tinned  in  the  accounts  of  Bed-jaduL    His  native  name  was  Ho  na-ya-wue. 

In  1792,  FAaMxas-BROTHXR  was  in  Philadelphia,  and  was  among  those 
who  attended  the  burial  of  Mr.  Peter  Jaquette^  and  is  thus  noticed  in  the 
Pennsylvania  Gazette  of  28  March,  of  that  year :  ^  On  Monday  lost,  the 
chiefs  and  warriors  of  the  Five  Nations  assembled  at  the  state-house,  and 
were  welcomed  to  the  city  of  Philadelphia  in  an  address  delivered  by  the 
governor.  Three  of  the  chiefi  made  a  general  acknowledgment  for  the  cor- 
oial  reception  which  they  had  experienced,  but  postponed  their  formal  answer 
until  another  opportunity.  The  room  in  which  they  assembled  was  mentioned 
«s  the  ancient  council-chamber,  in  which  their  ancestors  and  ours  had  ofVen 
met  to  bri^ten  the  chain  of  friendship ;  and  this  circumstance,  toj|;ether  with 
the  presence  of  a  great  part  of  the  b^uity  of  the  city,  had  an  evident  efifeet 
upon  the  feelings  of  the  Indians,  and  seemed  particulariy  to  embarrass  the 
eloeution  of  the  Farmers-brMer/*  This  last  clause  does  not  correspond  with 
our  ideas  of  the  great  chie£ 

Through  his  whole  Ufe,  Farmers-irother  seems  to  have  been  a  peacemakeK. 
In  the  spring  of  the  next  year,  there  was  a  great  council  held  at  Niagara, 
consisting  of  the  chiefs  of  a  great  many  nations,  dwelling  upon  the  shores 
of  the  western  lakes.  At  this  time,  many  long  and  laborious  speeches  were 
made,  some  for  and  others  against  the  conduct  of  the  United  States.  i)vm- 
ere-lnither  shone  conspicuous  at  this  time.  His  speech  was  nearly  three 
hours  long,  and  the  final  determination  of  the  council  was  peace.  We 
know  of  no  speeches  being  preserved  at  this  time,  but  if  there  could  have 
been,  doubtless  much  true  history  might  have  been  collected  from  tbem. 
He  seems  not  only  to  have  been  esteemed  by  the  Americans,  but  also  by  the 
£nglish.t 

Of  Peter  Jaquette,  whom  we  have  several  times  incidentally  mentioned, 
we  will  give  some  account  be^re  proceedmg  with  Honamwua,  ^  He  was 
one  of  the  principal  sachems  of  the  Oneidas.  This  chief  died  in  Phil»- 
delphia,  19  March,  1792.  He  had  been  taken  to  France  by  General  Lttfa^ 
etttf  at  the  dose  of  the  revolutionary  war,  where  he  received  an  education. 
Mr.  Ja^^tte,  faavinff  died  on  Monday,  was  interred  on  the  following  Wednesi- 
day.  '*His  fVudenU  was  attended  from  OeUr's  hotel  to  the  Presbyterian 
buirying-ground  in  Mulbenry-stveet  The  corpse  was  preceded  by  a  detach- 
ment of  the  light  infantry  of  the  city,  with  arms  reversed,  drums  muffled, 
■ausie  playing  a  solemn  dirge.    The  oorpse  was  followed  by  six  of  the 

*  Aiuialt  of  Tryon  Co.  8to.  N.  York,  18. 

t^JL*  village  <ieBu(ialo  est  habU6  par  1m  fieMcu.    Le  chafdecetteaation  est  BroCftert 
farmer,  estimc  par  toutes  les  tribus  comme  rnind  gaerrier  etmnd  politique,  et  fort  careiei 
aealHnfarksMpeiitattglaieetletegeBt  la^ncaiM.    Buiiile  est  le  etief  lieu  de  la  amtioa 
Seneca.''    Rochefiucauidf  Voyagt  dant  CAmiriipie  en  1795, 6,  and  7,  U  i.  299. 
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ebiefk  as  moumera,  succeeded  by  aU  tbe  warriors;  the  reverend  clem 
of  all  deDominadoos ;  secretary  of  war,  and  tbe  gentlemen  of  tbe  war  & 
partment ;  officers  of  tbe  federal  army,  and  of  the  militia;  and  a  number  of 
eitizens.*** 

One  of  the  most  celebrated  speeches  of  Farmtn-hrothar  was  deliyered 
in  p,  council  at  Genesee  River,  in  1796,  and  afler  being  interpreted,  was 
iinied  by  the  chieft  present,  and  sent  to  the  legislature  of  New  York,  h 
follows : — 

**  Brothtn,  as  you  are  once  more  assembled  in  council  for  tbe  purpose  of 
doing  honor  to  yourselves  and  justice  to  your  country,  we,  your  brothers, 
the  sachems,  chiefs  and  warriors  of  the  Seneca  nation,  request  you  to  open 
▼our  ears  and  give  attention  to  our  voice  and  wishes. — You  will  recollect  tbe 
late  contest  between  you  and  your  flither,  tbe  great  king  of  Elngland.  This 
contest  threw  the  inlubitants  of  this  whole  island  into  a  great  tumult  and 
conunotion,  like  a  raging  whirlwind  which  tears  up  tbe  trees,  and  toeses  to 
and  fro  the  leaves,  so  that  no  one  knows  from  whence  they  come,  or  where 
they  will  fall — ^This  whirlwind  was  so  directed  by  the  Great  Spirit  above,  as 
to  throw  into  our  arms  two  of  your  infimt  children,  Jasper  Pcurritk  and  Horaik 
Jone$,j  We  adopted  them  into  our  fiunilies,  and  made  them  our  children. 
We  loved  them  and  nourished  thencL  They  lived  with  us  many  years.  Jt 
length  the  Grtat  Spirit  spoke  to  the  tMrltmndy  and  it  was  stilL  A  clear  and  un- 
interrupted sky  appeared.  The  path  of  peace  was  opened,  and  tbe  chain  of 
iHendsnip  was  once  more  made  bright  Then  these  our  adopted  children 
left  us,  CO  seek  their  relations ;  we  wished  them  to  remain  among  us,  and 
promised,  if  they  would  return  and  live  in  our  country,  to  give  each  of  them 
a  seat  of  land  for  them  and  their  children  to  sit  down  upon. — ^They  have  re- 
turned, and  have,  for  several  years  past,  been  serviceable  to  us  as  interpret- 
ers. We  still  feel  our  hearts  beat  with  affection  for  them,  and  now  wish  to 
AiKil  the  promise  we  made  them,  and  revrard  them  for  their  services.  We 
have,  therefore,  made  up  our  minds  to  give  them  a  seat  of  two  sauare  miles 
of  land,  l^inp^  on  the  outlets  of  Lake  cSrie,  about  three  miles  below  Black- 
rock,  beginmng  at  the  mouth  of  a  creek  known  by  the  name  of  Scovguqwnf- 
detcreekj  running  one  mile  from  the  River  Niagara  up  said  creek,  thence 
northerly  as  the  river  runs  two  miles,  thence  wecSeriy  one  mile  to  the  river, 
thence  up  the  river  as  the  river  runs,  two  miles,  to  the  place  of  beginning,  so 
as  to  contain  two  square  miles. — ^We  have  now  maae  known  to  you  our 
minds.  We  expect  and  earnestly  request  that  you  will  permit  our  friends 
to  receive  this  our  gift,  and  will  make  the  same  ffood  to  them,  according  to 
the  laws  and  customs  of  your  nation. — ^Why  shoiud  you  hesitate  to  make  our 
minds  easy  with  regard  to  this  our  request  ?  To  you  it  is  but  a  little  thing; 
and  have  you  not  complied  with  the  request  and  confirmed  tbe  gifts  of  our 
brothers  the  Oneidas,  the  Ouondagas  and  Cayugas  to  their  uiterpretets  ? 
And  shall  we  ask  and  not  be  heard  ?  We  send  you  this  our  speech,  to 
which  we  expect  your  answer  before  the  breaking  up  our  great  council 
fire." 

A  gentleman  %  who  visited  Buffiilo  in  1810,  observes  tliat  FarmeiS^rrotha' 
was  never  known  to  drink  ardent  spirits,  and  althouffh  then  94  years  old, 
walked  perfectly  upright,  and  was  remarkably  strai^t  and  well  formed; 
very  grave,  and  answered  his  inquiries  with  great  precision,  but  through  his 
interpreter,  Mr.  Parrish^  before  named.  His  account  of  the  mounds  in  that 
region  will  not  give  satisfaction.  He  told  Dr.  King  that  they  were  throwo 
up  against  tbe  incursions  of  the  French,  and  that  Uie  implements  found  in 
them  were  taken  firom  them ;  a  great  army  of  French  having  been  overthrown 
and  mostly  cut  ofl^  the  Indians  became  possessed  of  their  aoootrements, 
which,  being  of  no  use  to  them,  were  buried  with  their  owners. 

He  was  a  great  warrior,  and  although  ^  eighty  snows  in  years  "  when  the 
war  of  1812  began,  yet  he  engaged  m  it,  and  fought  with  the  Americans. 

*  Pennsylvania  Gazette. 

t  Taken  priiKNierf  at  Uie  dettroetioo  of  Wyoniing  by  the  torief  and  Indians  onder  AiCfar 
and  BraM. 

t  Or.  WiUitm  JSOpy,  tbe  celebrated  eieetridaB,  who  rivet  tbe  antbor  ibit 
rarbally. 


Chaf.  VI.]  FARMERS-BROTHER.— SURPRISE  AT  DEVIL'S  HOLE.  MS 

He  did  not  live  till  its  close,  but  died  at  the  Seneca  village,  just  aflor  the 
bimle  of  BridKewater,  and  was  interred  with  military  honors  by  the  fifth 
regiment  of  United  States  infantry.  He  usually  wore  a  medal  presented 
him  by  General  WaafdngUm,  In  the  revolution,  he  fought  successfully 
against  the  Americans.  Perhaps  there  nej^r  flowed  from  the  lips  of  man 
a  more  sublime  metaphor  than  that  macft  use  of  by  this  chief,  in  the 
speech  given  above,  when  alluding  to  the  revolutionary  contest  It  is 
worth   repeating :     *<  The   Great  Spvrit  spoke  to  the  uhiHiomd,  and  it  toaa 

This  celebrated  chief  was  enfft^d  in  the  cause  of  the  French,  in  the  old 
French  war,  as  it  is  termed,  and  he  once  pointed  out  the  spot  to  a  traveller, 
where,  at  the  head  of  a  band  of  his  wamors,  he  ambushed  a  guard  that  ac- 
companied the  English  teams,  employed  between  the  Falls  of  Niagara  and 
Fort  Niagara,  which  had  then  recently  surrendered  to  the  English  under 
Sir  WUUam  Johnson,  The  place  of  the  ambush  is  now  called  the  Devil's 
Hole,  and  is  a  very  noted  place  to  inquisitive  visitors  of  that  romantic  region, 
as  it  is  but  three  and  a  half  miles  below  the  great  Falls,  and  upon  the  Ameri- 
can shore.  It  is  said  of  this  place,  that  ^  the  mind  can  scarcelv  conceive  of 
a  more  dismal  looking  den.  A  large  ravine,  made  by  the  falling  in  of  the 
perpendicular  bank,  darkened  by  the  spreading  branches  of  the  birch  and 
cedar,  which  had  taken  root  below,  and  the  low  murmuring  of  the  rapids  in 
the  chasm,  added  to  the  solemn  thunder  of  the  cataract  itself^  contribute  to 
render  the  scene  truly  awful.  The  English  party  were  not  aware  of  the  dread- 
Ail  fate  that  awaited  them.  Unconscious  of  danger,  the  drivers  were  gayly 
whistling  to  their  dull  ox-teams.  Farmers-hroUier  and  his  band,  on  their 
arrival  at  this  spot,  rushed  from  the  thicket  which  had  concealed  them,  and 
commenced  a  horrid  butchery."  So  unexpected  was  the  attack  that  all  pres- 
ence of  mind  forsook  the  English,  and  they  made  little  or  no  resistance.  The 
ffuard,  the  teamsters,  the  oxen  and  the  wagons  were  precipitatt^d  down  into 
uie  gulf  But  two  of  the  men  escaped ;  a  Mr.  Stedman,  who  UvihI  at  Schlos- 
aer,  above  the  falls,  who,  being  mounted  on  a  fleet  horse,  effected  his  escape ; 
and  one  of  the  soldiers,  who  was  caught  on  the  projecting  root  of  a  ceaar, 
which  sustained  him  until  the  Indians  had  left  the  place.  He  soon  after  got 
to  Fort  Niagara,  and  there  gave  an  account  of  what  had  happened.  The 
small  rivulet  that  runs  into  the  Niagara  through  the  Devil's  Hole,  was,  it  is 
said,  colored  with  the  blood  of  the  slain  on  that  unfortunate  day,  and  it  now 
bears  the  name  of  Bloody-Run. 

Farmera-brotJier  fought  against  the  Americans  in  the  Revolution,  and  was 
no  inconsiderable  foe;  but  his  acts  were  probably  mostly  in  council,  as  we 
hear  of  no  important  achievements  by  him  in  the  field. 

The  foUowinff  remarkable  incident  should  not  be  omitted  in  the  life  of 
this  chief  In  me  war  of  1812,  a  fugitive  Mohawk  from  the  enemy  had  en- 
deavored to  pass  for  a  Seneca,  and  accordingly  came  among  those  under 
Rtd-jacket  and  Farmen-hrother.  The  latter  discovered  him,  and  inunediately 
appeared  in  his  presence,  and  thus  accosted  him.  **  I  know  you  well.  You 
beUm^  to  the  Mohawks.  You  are  a  spy.  Here  is  my  rifle — my  tomahawk — my 
wcdtpm^-knife.  Say,  which  I  shaU  use,  I  am  in  haste,^  The  young  Mo- 
hawk knew  there  was  no  reprieve  nor  time  to  deliberate.  He  chose  the 
rifle.  The  old  chief  ordered  him  to  lie  down  upon  the  grass,  and  with  one  foot 
upon  his  breast,  he  discharged  his  rifle  into  his  head.* 

The  following  letter  will,  besides  exhibiting  the  condition  of  the  Senecas, 
develop  some  other  interesting  &ct8  in  their  biographical  history. 

**  To  the  Honorable  WiBiam  Eustis^  secretary  at  war. 

*^  The  sachems  and  chief  warriors  of  the  Seneca  nation  of  Indians,  under- 
standing you  are  the  person  appointed  by  the  great  council  of  your  nation  to 
manage  and  conduct  the  aflkirs  of  the  several  nations  of  Indians  with  whom 
you  are  at  peace  and  on  terms  of  friendship,  come,  at  this  time,  as 
children  to  a  lather,  to  lay  before  you  the  trouble  which  we  have  on  our 
minds. 

•  Bfiekingham'*  Mi$uUmkM,  I  33, 34. 
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PARMBSS^BROTHBR.  [Boov  V, 

''Brother,  ^re  do  not  thiak  it  best  to  muh^y  words:  we  will,  ibetefyr^ 
Itll  you  what  our  oomplaint  is.— Brother,  listen  to  whet  we  say :  Some  years 
since,  we  held  a  treaty  at  Bigtree,  near  the  Genesee  River.  This  treaty  was 
called  by  our  great  father,  tl^  pi>eaideBt  of  the  United  9tate&  He  sent  an 
agent,  Col.  Wadgworik^  to  attend  ^is  treaty,  for  the  purpose  of  adrising  us  in 
the  business,  and  seeing  that  weffad  justice  done  us.  At  this  treaty,  we  sold 
to  Bohcfi  Morris  the  greatest  jMrt  of  our  country ;  the  sum  he  gave  us  was 
100,000  dollars.  The  cominissionen  who  were  appointed  on  your  part, 
advised  us  to  place  this  money  in  the  hands  of  our  great  fiither,  the  presraent 
of  the  United  States.  He  told  us  our  father  loreid  his  red  chikh^n,  and 
would  take  care  of  our  money,  and  plant  it  in  a  field  where  it  would  bear 
seed  forever,  as  long  as  trees  grow,  or  waters  run«  Otn-  money  has  herefo^ 
Ibre  been  of  great  service  to  us ;  it  has  helped  us  to  support  our  old  people, 
and  our  women  and  children ;  but  we  are  told  the  field  where  our  money  was 
planted  is  become  barren. — Brother,  we  do  not  understand  your  way  of  doing 
tNisiness.  This  thing  is  very  heavy  on  our  minds.  We  mean  to  hold  our 
white  brethren  of  the  United  States  by  the  hand ;  but  this  weight  lies  heavy ; 
we  hope  you  will  remove  it. — We  have  heard  of  the  bad  conduct  of  oar 
brotliers  towards  the  setting  sun.  We  are  sorry  for  what  thev  have  done ; 
but  you  must  not  blame  us ;  we  have  had  no  hand  in  this  bad  boaineeB. 
They  have  had  bad  people  among  them.  It  is  your  enemies  have  done  this. 
— We  have  persuaded  our  agent  to  take  this  taUc  to  yoor  great  ooundL  He 
knows  our  situations,  and  will  speak  our  minds. 

[Subscribed  with  the  marks  of] 
Farmer^s  Brother,  [Honmfowut^]      Wbeslbarkow, 
Little  Billt,  [CMikaka,]  Jack-bbrrt, 

Yooifo  Kino,  [Koyingquauiahy]  Twenty  Caitoes,  [Caehtumwauef] 

PoLULRD,  [KaoundoouHMndt]  Big-kettle,  \Se$iewa9] 

CHiEr-wARRiom,  [lAMudiskewa,]         Half-town,  [MdotU,] 
two-ouns,  ketandbajme, 

John  Skt,  Captain-cou>, 

Parrot-nose,  [SooeoawOf]  Esq^  Bunknet, 

John  Pierce,  \Te8ka%]  GAn.  Johnson,  [TtidwintAtL] 

Strong,  [KakMot] 

"  N.  B.  The  foregoing  speech  was  delivered  in  council  by  Farmtrs-Bn^ierf 
at  Buffalo  Creek,  19  Dw.  1811,  and  subscribed  to  in  my  presence  by  the 
chiefs  whose  names  are  annexed. 

ErASTITS   ORANGEm." 

Eight  thousand  dollars  *  was  appropriated  immediately  upon  receipt  of  the 
above. 

LtUU-bUlyj  or  (Xahkaka,  is  the  same  of  whom  we  have  spoken  in  a  prece 
ding  chapter,  and  called  b;^  ffoBhingion,  Jxakakaka, 

loung-kingj  the  thhrd  signer  of  the  above  talk,  veas  engaged  in  fighting 
for  the  Americans  in  the  last  war  with  England,  and  by  an  act  of  congress 
was  to  be  paid  yearly,  in  quarterly  payments,  900  dollars,  during  life,  l^a 
act  states  tnat  it  was  *'  a  compensation  for  the  brave  and  meritorious  services 
which  he  rendered "  in  that  war,  *^  and  as  a  provision  for  the  wound  and 
disability  which  he  received  in  the  perfbrmance  of  those  services.**  This 
was  in  the  spring  of  1816. 

Of  PoUard,  or  Captain  PoOardj  we  shdl  have  occasion  elsewhere  to  say 
more, 

Jack-berry  was  sometimes  interpreter  for  Red-jaded. 

Hdf'toum  was  very  conspicuous  in  the  affiurs  of  the  Senecas,  but  as  he 
is  generally  mentioned,  in  our  documents,  in  connection  with  ComytkaU,  or 
CornfAavJUr^  and  Big4rtt^  we  had  designed  to  speak  of  the  three  collectively 

We  find  among  the  aets  of  the  Pennsylvania  legislature  of  1791,  one  **  for 
— ■  —    -  —  -       - . .   -  ^  ■     ■- ■■     .. — —  ■  ■  J 

*  "  In  lieu  of  the  dividend  on  the  bank  shares,  held  by  the  president  of  the  U.  States,  is 
Imst  fi>r  the  Seneca  nation,  in  the  bank  of  the  U.  States/' 
t  Or  Kiandogewaf  KatKnthoghkef  &c. 
t  Benson's  Memoir,  befoie  the  N.  Y.  HisL  Soc  page  90.    Alao  Aacr.  Magadas. 


CTbay.  TI]  half-town-.^ook^plant-^big.tree.  0iT 

^fuiting  800  dollars  to  Cvm-fUmkr^  Ha^-iown  ood  Bis^tree,  Seneca  chiefly 
m  trust  for  the  Seneca  nutioD."  At  this  time  much  was  anpreheiuled  from 
an  Indian  war.  Settlers  were  intruding  themselves  upon  tlieir  country,  and 
aU  experience  has  shown  that  whenever  the  whites  have  gone  amouff  thenk 
troubles  were  sure  to  follow.  Eveiy  movement  of  the  Lidiuns  was  looked 
upon  with  iealousy  by  them  at  this  period  Ha^-iown  was  the  ^  white 
man's  frienc^**  and  communicated  to  the  ffarrisons  in  his  country  every  sus* 
picious  movement  of  tribes  of  whom  douots  were  entertained.  It  is  evident 
that  hostile  hands,  for  a  long  time,  hovered  about  the  post  at  Venoniro,  and, 
but  for  the  vigilance  of  Ht^f-townf  and  other  fnendly  chiets,  it  would  have 
been  cut  off  In  April  this  vear,  (1791,)  Com-flant  and  HalfAown  had  up« 
wards  of  100  warriors  in  and  about  the  garrison,  and  kept  runners  out  con- 
tinually, "  being  determined  to  protect  it  at  all  events."  Their  spies  made 
frequent  discoveries  of  war  parties.  On  the  12  August,  1791,  Half-toum  and 
ATeuHMrrow  gave  inlbrmation  at  Fort  Franklin,  that  a  sk>op  full  of  Indians 
had  been  seen  on  Lake  Erie,  sailing  for  Presque  Isle ;  and  their  object  waf 
supposed  to  be  Fort  Franklin ;  but  tl^  conjecture  proved  groundless. 

The  Indian  name  of  Haff-Unon  was  AchiovL  We  hear  of  him  at  Fort 
Banner,  in  1789,  where,  witn  23  others,  he  executed  a  treaty  with  the  United 
Statea  The  commissioners  on  the  part  of  the  latter  were  General  Jhrtkur 
St,  Ckur^  Oliver  Wolcuty  Richard  BuUer  and  Arthur  Lee,  Among  the  signers 
on  the  part  of  the  Senecas  were  also  Big-trte,  or  Kiandorewa^  Corn-pianUrj 
or  Oytmtwaioj  besides  several  others  whose  names  are  familiar  in  histoiy. 
Big-tru  was  often  called  Grea(-(rM,  which,  in  the  language  of  the  Five 
Nations,  was  A/thoronUigoway*  which  also  was  the  name  of  the  Oneida 
nation,  f  Big-tree  was  with  General  WaMngton  during  the  summer  of 
1778,  but  returned  to  the  Indian  nations  in  the  aummn.  He  proceeded  to 
the  Senecas,  and  used  his  eloquence  to  dissuade  them  from  fiffhtiug  under 
Brant  against  the  Americans.  The  Oneidas  were  friendly  at  m\s  time,  and 
Big-htt  was  received  among  them  vrith  hospitality,  in  his  way,  upon  this 
mission.  Having  staid  longer  than  was  expected  among  the  Senecas,  the 
Oneidas  sent  a  messenger  to  him  to  know  the  reason.  He  returned  answer 
that  when  he  arrived  amonff  his  nation,  he  found  them  all  in  arms,  and  their 
Tillages,  Kanadasea^  and  Jennessee,  crowded  with  warriors  from  remote 
trib^ ;  lliat  they  at  first  seemed  inclined  to  hearken  to  his  wishes,  but  soon 
learning  hy  a  spy  that  the  Americans  were  about  to  invade  their  country,  all 
flew  to  arms,  and  Big-tree  put  himself  at  their  head,  **  delermined  to  ehaiUse^ 
he  said,  ^  tht  enemy  Sud  dared  pregume  to  think  of  ptnetrating  their  country,^ 
But  we  do  not  learn  that  he  was  obliged  to  maintain  that  hostile  attitude, 
and  doubtless  returned  soon  after. 

Corn-planter  was  a  warrior  at  Braddock^s  defeat,  but  whether  a  chief  I  do 
Dot  learn ;  we  will,  however,  according  to  our  design,  give  an  account  of 
that  siffnal  disaster,  in  this  connection.  The  French  having  established 
themselves  upon  the  Ohio,  within  the  territory  claimed  hy  the  English,  and 
built  a  fort  upon  it,  as  low  down  as  the  confluence  of  that  river  ^ith  the  Mo* 
nongahela,  tne  latter  were  determined  to  dispossess  them.  This  was  under^ 
taken  by  a  force  of  about  2200  men  imder  the  connuand  of  General  Edward 
Braddock,  With  about  1300  of  these  he  proceeded  on  the  ex])edition,  leaving 
the  rest  to  follow  under  Colonel  Dunbar,  I  Through  nearly  the  whole 
course  of  his  march,  he  was  watched  by  spies  from  Fort  Dnquesne,  (the  name 
of  the  French  fort  on  the  Ohio,)  and  the  earliest  intelligence  of  his  nK)ve<- 
ments  was  carried  there  by  Indian  runners  with  the  ucniost  despatch.  When 
it  was  told  among  tlie  Indians  that  the  army  was  marching  upon  them  in 
sbKd  columns,  they  laughed  with  surprise,  and  said,  one  to  another,  **  fFt^lt 
9hoot  ^em  down,  all  one  pigeon!^ §  and  it  wiD  always  be  acknowledged  tli«t| 
in  this,  the  Indians  were  not  mistaken. 

The  French,  it  seems,  formed  but  a  small  port  of  the  force  that  defeated 


*  Or  Ktandngrnoa,  Kauenthoghkef  &e. 

t  Btfuon^s  Wi  moxt,  before  the  N.  T.  Hist.  Soe.  pairo  20.    Also  Amer.  Magazine 

I  Account  of  he  Ohio^  Defeat,  p.  4, 4*.  Boston,  Ytx. 

\  Wiihtre*  'y\romcUM,Si.bi 


GORN-PLANTEIU-IMUmXX^K'S  DEFEAT.  [Boos  ▼. 

BmddocVs  onny ;  the  Indiana  pbnoed  and  executed  the  operatiofifl  chiefly 
themselves,  and  their  whole  force  is  said  not  to  have  exceeded  400  men ;  hitf 
from  tiie  accounts  of  the  Freoch  themselves,  it  is  evident  there  were 
about  600  Indians,  and  not  ftr  from  250  French,**  who  marched  out  to  me«l 
BraddocL 

Early  in  the  morning  of  the  9  July,  1755,  the  Enriish  army  arrived  tt  a 
fording-place  on  the  M onongahela,  at  the  junction  of  the  Youghiogany,  which 
it  passed  in  fine  order,  and  pursued  its  march  upon  the  Bouthem  marnn  of 
the  river,  to  avoid  the  high  and  rugged  ground  on  the  north,  which  they 
would  have  bad  to  encounter  upon  the  other  side  of  it  Washington  often  said 
afterwards,  ^  that  the  most  beautiful  spectacle  which  he  had  ever  beheld  was 
the  display  of  the  British  troops  on  this  eventful  morning."  They  were  in 
full  uniform,  and  marched  in  tne  most  perfect  order,  and  dreamed  of  nothing 
but  an  easy  conquest  About  noon  thev  arrived  at  their  second  croesing 
place,  which  was  distant  only  10  miles  from  Fort  Duquesne.  It  was  here 
mat  the  Indians  and  French  had  intended  to  commence  their  attack ;  but 
owine  to  some  delay,  they  did  not  arrive  in  season,  and  therefore  took  a  posi- 
tion further  in  advance,  and  awaited  the  approach  of  the  Ensiish. 

The  French  were  commanded  by  M.  de  Beatyeuy  who  had  for  his  lieuten- 
tfit,  M.  Dumas,  The  place  chosen  for  the  ambush  was  the  best  possible,  and 
the  Indians  never  showed  greater  courage  and  firmness.  It  is  said  by  the 
French,  that  they  were  for  some  time  opposed  to  going  out  to  fight  the 
English,  but- that  after  several  solicitations  m>m  M.  &aiv^tu,  they  coDsented; 
but  the  Indian  account  is  as  we  have  before  stated. 

Lninediateiy  on  crossing  the  river  the  army  were  formed  in  three  divisions, 
which  was  tlie  order  of  march.  A  plain,  or  Kind  of  prairie,  which  the  army 
had  to  cross,  extended  from  the  river  about  half  a  mile,  and  then  its  route 
lay  over  an  ascending  ground,  of  very  gende  ascent,  covered  vrith  trees  and 
high  prairie  grass.  At  the  commencement  of  this  elevation  began  a  ravine, 
which,  as  it  extended  up  the  rising  ground,  formed  a  figure  resembling  nearly 
that  of  a  horse-shoe,  and  about  150  yards  in  extent  Into  dus  inclosure  two 
divisions  of  the  army  had  passed  when  the  attack  began. 

Notwithstanding  nashingUm  had  urged  upon  the  general  the  propriety  of 
keeping  out  scouting  parties  to  avoid  surprise,  yet  he  would  take  no  advice, 
and  it  is  said,  that  on  one  occasion,  he  boisterously  replied,  **  that  it  vas  high 
times  for  a  young  Buckskin  to  teach  a  Britiah  general  how  to  fight !  ^  Such 
was  bis  contempt  for  scouting  parties,  that  he  accepted  with  cold  indif&r- 
ence  the  services  of  Oeorgt  Croghan^  w^o  had  onered  himself  with  100 
Indians  for  the  important  business  of  scouring  the  woods.  The  consequence 
was,  the  Indians,  one  after  another,  left  the  army  in  its  march,  much  to  the 
regret  of  Washington  and  other  provincial  ofilcers,  who  knew  how  to  ap- 
preciate their  value. 

When  the  first  division  of  the  army  had  nearly  ascended  the  hill,  as  the 
rising  ground  was  called,  the  Indians  broke  the  silence  of  the  momius  with 
a  most  appalling  yell,  and  at  the  same  moment  poured  a  most  deadly  fin 
firom  their  coverts  upon  the  devoted  column.  The  first  shocks  were  sus- 
tained with  firmness,  and  the  fire  was  returned,  by  which  a  few  Indians  wen 
killed,  and  the  French  commander-in-chief^  M.  de  Beaii^eu,  mortally  wounded. 
It  is  said  that  the  Indians  now  began  to  waver,  and  but  for  the  goad  coodoct 
of  M.  DumaSy  second  in  command,  would  have  fled ;  but  by  his  exertioiis 
order  was  restored,  and  the  firing,  which  had  not  ceased,  wa?  redoubled. 

The  advanced  column  was  commanded  by  Lieutenant-Colonel  Gogtj  ainea 
so  well  known  as  governor  of  Massachusetts,  in  1775.  This  column  was 
about  100  yards  in  i^vance  of  the  second,  which  had  just  begun  to  aacoid 
the  hill  when  the  attack  began,  and  the  main  body,  under  the  general  in 
person,  was  but  a  few  rods  in  the  rear  of  this,  and  on  hearing  the  firing  be 
pressed  forward  to  support  the  engaged  party. 

Meanwhile  the  extensive  Ime  of  Indians  upon  the  right  ilank  made  as 
onset  from  their  section  of  the  ravine,  and  firom  their  superior  numbers,  tha 
■hock  could  not  be  withstood,  and  the  colunm  was  immediat^|%iy^B6okai,  and 
. y 
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befan  to  retreat  in  disorder  down  the  hill— confusion  and  dismay  ensued— 
DO  exertions  of  the  officers  could  prevent  the  panic  fh>m  spreacung  among 
the  regular  troops,  and  the  fight  was  afterwards  continued  in  the  utmost  irreg- 
ularity. Imboldened  by  the  confusion  of  the  English,  the  Indians  now 
rushed  upon  them  with  their  tomahawks,  which,  b&t  near  wo  hours,  ter- 
minated the  battle,  and  the  fiield  was  left  in  their  possession.  Not  only  the 
field  of  battle,  but  all  the  killed  and  many  of  the  wounded,  all  the  artillery, 
(eleven  pieces  of  cannon,)  all  the  ^neral's  baggage,  and  even  private  papers, 
and  all  the  ammunition  and  provisions,  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  victors. 

All  but  the  Virginians  fbught  for  some  time  in  the  most  wretched  confii- 
sion ;  but  the  officers  were  moumftilly  sacrificed— sometimes  charging  the 
enemy  in  a  body  by  themselves,  hoping  by  their  example  to  draw  out  their 
men  in  a  manner  to  repel  their  adversaries ;  but  all  to  no  purpose :  and  it  is 
not  doubted  but  that  the  confused  multitude  of  regulars  killed  many  of  their 
companions,  as  they  often  fired  fifty  or  a  hundred  in  a  huddle  together, 
aeemingly  for  no  other  object  but  to  get  rid  of  their  ammunition.  The  Vir- 
giniaus  fought  in  the  Indian  manner,  behind  trees  and  coverts ;  and  it  was 
owing  to  their  good  conduct  that  any  of  the  wretched  army  escaped. 

After  having  ^ve  horses  shot  under  him,  General  Braddock  received  a 
wound  in  his  lungs,  of  which  he  died  on  the  I3th  of  July,  4  days  after  the 
battle,  at  Fort  Cumberland,  whiUier  he  had  arrived  with  a  part  of  his  shat- 
tered army.  WaskmgUm  had  been  suftering,  for  some  time  before  arriving 
at  the  fatal  battle-field,  fi*om  a  fever;  and  in  a  letter  which  he  wrote  to  his 
mother,  dated  July  18th,  he  thus  speaks  of  himself: — **'  The  Virginia  troopa 
showed  a  good  deal  of  bravery,  ana  were  nearly  all  killed ;  for  I  oelieve,  out 
of  three  companies  that  were  there,  scarcely  30  men  are  left  alive.  Cap« 
tain  Peurouny,  and  all  his  officers  down  to  a  corporal,  were  killed.  Captauk 
Po^n  nad  nearly  as  hard  a  fete,  for  only  one  of  his  were  left.  In  short,  the- 
dastardly  behavior  of  those  they  call  re^lars  exposeil  all  others,  that  wero: 
inclined  to  do  their  duQr,  to  almost  certam  death,  and  at  last,  in  despite  of 
all  the  efforts  of  the  ofiScers  to  the  contrary,-  they  ran,  as  sheep  pursued  bY 
dogs,  and  it  was  impossible  to  rally  them.''  "  Sir  PeUr  Halket  waa  killed 
in  the  field,  where  died  many  oUier  brave  officers.  I  luckily  escaped  with-- 
out  a  woimd,  though  I  had  4  bullets  through  my  coat,  and  two  horses  shot 
tmder  me.  Captains  Orme  and  Afoirit,  two  of  the  aids-de-camp,  were  wound- 
ed early  in  the  engagement,  which  rendered  the  duty  harder  upon  me.  as  I 
was  the  only  person  then  left  to  distribute  the  general's  orders,  which  I  was 
acareely  able  to  do,  as  I  was  not  half  recovered  fi-om  a  violent  illness,  that, 
had  confined  me  to  my  bed  and  wason  for  above  10  days." 

We  know  of  no  battle,  in  whicn  so  great  a  proportion  of  officers  fell. 
There  were  86  engaged  in  it,  and  6^  were  killed  and  wounded,  of  whom  96 
were  killed.  Besules  those  already  named,  there  were  among  th^  wounded . 
Colonel  Burton,  Sir  John  SL  Clair,  Colonel  Ormt,  and  Major  Sparks,  Of  the 
private  soldiers  there  were  killed  and  wounded  714,  half  of  whom  were 
killed,  or  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Indians,  and  sufilered  a  cruel  death  after- 
warda  Mr.  John  Field,  then  a  lieutenant,  and  Mr.  Charks  Lewis,  two  dis- 
tingtiisbed  officers  afterwards,  escaped  the  carnage  of  BraddodCs  field  to 
fell  in  a  more  fortunate  place.  They  were  colonels  under  General  ^^ndrew 
Lewis,  and  were  killed  in  the  battle  of  Point  Pleasant,  as  will  be  found  men- 
tioned in  tlie  life  of  Logan, 

In  the  vear  1790,  Big-iree,  Com-piUmi  and  Hdy4own  appeared  at  Philadel- 
phia, an«l,  by  their  interpreter,  communicated  to  President  Washington  as 
roUows : — 

^  Father :  The  voice  of  the  Seneca  nations  speaks  to  you ;  the  great  coun- 
•eUor,  in  whose  heart  the  wise  men  of  all  the  fhiriem  fires  [13  U.  S.]  have 
placed  their  wisdom.  It  may  be  very  smaU  in  yoiur  ears,  and  we,  therefore, 
entreat  you  to  hearken  urith  attention ;  for  we  are  able  to  speak  of  tfaingB 
which  are  to  us  very  great 

*^  When  your  army  entered  the  countiy  of  the  Six  Nations,  wie  called  yoa 
the  town  destroyer ;  to  this  day,  when  your  name  is  heard,  our  women  look 
behind  tliem  and  turn  pale,  and  our  children  cling  dose  to  the  necks  of  their 
mothers." 

20' 
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**  When  our  chiefs  returned  from  Fort  Stanwix,  and  kid  before  our  coun- 
cil what  had  been  done  there,  our  nation  was  surprised  to  hear  bow  great  a 
country  you  hod  compelled  them  to  give  up  to  you,  without  your  pacing  to 
us  any  thing  for  it  Every  one  said,  that  your  hearts  were  yet  swelled  with 
resentment  a^fenst  us  for  what  had  happened  during  the  war,  but  that  one 
day  you  would  consider  it  with  more  kindness.  We  asked  each  other,  991ud 
hmK  u>e  done  to  deterve  nuk  Hven  ckaditementf 

^  FoUker:  when  you  kindled  your  13  fires  separately,  the  wise  men  assem- 
bled %t  them  told  us  that  you  were  all  brothers ;  the  chiklren  of  one  ereat 
father,  who  regarded  the  red  people  as  his  children.  They  called  us 
brothers,  and  invited  us  to  his  protection.  Tbey  told  us  that  he  resided 
beyond  the  great  water  Where  tne  sun  first  rises;  and  that  he  was  a  king 
whose  power  no  people  could  resist,  and  that  his  goodness  was  as  bright  as 
the  sun.  What  tney  said  went  to  our  hearts.  We  accepted  the  invitation, 
and  promised  to  obey  him.  What  the  Seneca  nation  promises,  they  faith- 
Ailly  perform.  When  you  reflised  obedience  to  that  lung,  he  commanded 
us  to  assist  his  beloved  men  in  making  you  sober.  In  obeying  him,  we  did 
DO  more  than  yourselves  had  led  us  to  promise."  ^  We  were  deceived ;  but 
your  people  teaching  us  to  confide  in  that  king,  had  helped  to  deceive  us; 
and  we  now  appeal  to  your  breast    haUiht  blame  ounf 

*^  Father :  when  we  saw  that  we  had  been  deceived,  and  heard  the  invita- 
tion which  you  gave  us  to  draw  near  to  the  fire  you  had  kindled,  and  talk 
with  you  concerning  peace,  we  made  haste  towards  it  You  told  us  yoo 
could  crush  us  to  nothmg ;  and  you  demanded  fiiom  us  a  great  country,  as 
the  price  of  that  peace  which  you  had  ofi[ered  to  us:  as  if  our  tvant  rf 
tirength  had  destroyed  our  rights.  Our  chieft  had  felt  your  power,  and  weie 
unable  to  contend  acainst  you,  and  they  therefore  gave  up  that  countiy. 
What  they  agreed  to  has  bound  our  nation,  but  your  anger  against  us  mwt 
by  this  time  be  cooled,  and  although  our  strength  is  not  increased,  nor  yow 
power  become  less,  we  ask  you  to  consider  cwnly — ffert  the  terms  didatei 
to  us  by  your  commissioners  reasonable  and  just  7  " 

They  also  remind  the  president  of  the  solenm  promise  of  the  conmuasioii- 
ers,  that  tbey  should  be  secured  in  the  peaceable  possession  of  what  w« 
left  to  them,  and  then  ask,  *^Does  this  promise  bind  youT*  And  that  no 
sooner  was  the  treaty  of  Fort  Stanwix  concluded,  than  commissioners  from 
Pennsylvania  came  to  purchase  of  them  what  was  included  within  the  lines 
of  their  state.  These  they  informed  that  they  did  not  wish  to  sell,  but  being 
fturther  urged,  consented  to  sell  a  part  But  the  commissioners  said  that  '^  they 
must  have  the  whoU ;"  for  it  was  already  ceded  to  them  by  the  king  of  E^ng- 
land,  at  the  peace  following  the  revoluuon ;  but  still,  as  their  ancestors  bad 
always  paid  the  Indians  for  land,  they  were  willing  to  pay  them  for  it  Bdng 
not  able  to  contend,  the  land  was  sold.  Soon  af&r  tiiis,  tliey  empowered  a 
person  to  let  out  part  of  their  land,  who  said  consress  bad  sent  him  fur  the 
purposo,  but  who,  it  seems,  fimidulently  procured  a  deed  instead  of  a  power 
to  lease ;  for  there  soon  came  another  person  claiming  all  their  country  north- 
ward of  the  line  of  Pennsylvania,  s^iying  that  he  purchased  it  of  the  otha^ 
and  for  which  he  had  paid  20,000  dollars  to  him  and  20,000  more  to  the 
United  States.  He  now  demanded  the  land,  and,  on  beinff  refused,  threaten- 
«d  immediate  war.  Knowing  their  weak  situation,  tbey  held  a  council,  and 
took  the  advice  of  a  white  man,  whom  they  took  to  be  tlieir  fnend,  but  whe^ 
as  it  proved,  had  plotted  with  the  other,  and  was  to  receive  some  of  the 
land  tor  his  agency.  He,  therefore,  told  them  they  must  comply.  *^  AiMonish* 
ed  at  what  we  heard  firom  every  quarter,"  they  say,  ^  with  hearts  aching  with 
compassion  for  our  women  ana  children,  we  were  thus  compelled  to  give  iq> 
all  our  country  north  of  the  line  of  Pennsylvania,  and  east  of  tlie  Genesee 
River,  up  to  the  great  forks,  and  east  of  a  south  line  drawn  up  from  that 
fork  to  the  line  of  Pemisylvania."  For  this  he  agreed  to  give  them  10,000 
dollars  down,  and  1000  dollars  a  year  forever.  Instead  of  tliat,  he  paid  tiiem 
5)500  dollars,  and  some  time  after  offered  500  dollars  more,  insisting  that 
tiiat  was  all  he  owed  them,  which  he  allowed  to  be  yearly.    They  add, 

** Father:  you  have  said  that  we  were  in  your  hand,  and  that  by  closing  it 
|ou  could  crush  us  to  nothing.    Are  you  determined  to  crush  us '  If  yOH 
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•re,  tefl  U8  M ;  that  those  of  our  nation  who  have  become  ^our  children,  and 
have  determined  to  die  so,  may  know  what  to  do.  In  this  case,  one  chief 
has  said,  he  would  ask  you  to  put  him  out  of  his  pain.  Another,  who  wifl 
Dot  think  of  dying  by  the  hand  of  his  lather,  or  his  brother,  has  said  he  will 
retire  to  the  Chataugbque,  eat  of  the  fatal  root,  and  sleep  with  his  fathe|;8  id 
peace.** 

**  All  the  land  we  have  been  speaking  of  belonged  to  the  Six  Nations.  No  part 
of  it  ever  belonged  to  the  king  of  England,  and  he  could  not  give  it  to  you.** 

*^  Hear  us  once  more.  At  Fort  Sumwix  we  agreed  to  deliver  up  those  of 
our  people  who  should  do  you  any  wrong,  and  that  you  might  try  them  and 

Sunish  them  accordinff  to  your  law.  We  delivered  up  two  men  accordingly, 
iut  instead  of  trying  Uiem  according  to  your  law,  the  lowest  of  your  people 
took  them  from  your  magistrate,  and  put  them  immediately  to  death.  It  is 
just  to  punish  the  miurder  with  death  ;  but  the  Senecas  vnll  not  deliver  up 
their  people  to  men  who  disregard  the  treaties  of  their  own  nation." 

There  were  many  other  grievances  enumerated,  und  all  in  a  strain  which, 
we  should  think,  would  have  drawn  forth  immediate  relief  In  hb  answer. 
President  Wouhxn^on  said  all,  perhaps,  which  could  be  said  in  his  situation ; 
alid  his  ^ood  feelmgs  are  manifest  throughout :  still  there  b  something  like 
evasion  m  answering  some  of  their  grievances,  and  an  omission  of  notice  to 
others.  His  answer,  nevertheless,  save  them  much  encouragement  He 
assured  them  that  the  lands  obtained  from  them  by  fraud  was  not  sanctioned 
by  the  government,  and  that  the  whole  transaction  was  declared  null  and 
void ;  and  that  the  persons  who  murdered  their  people  should  be  dealt  with 
as  though  they  had  murdered  white  men,  and  that  all  possible  means  would 
be  used  for  their  apprehension,  and  rewards  should  continue  to  be  offered  to 
ef^t  it  But  vee  have  not  learned  that  they  were  ever  apprehended.  The  land 
conveyed  by  treaty,  the  president  informed  them,  he  haa  no  authority  to  con- 
cern with,  as  that  act  woe  before  his  administration. 

The  above  speech,  although  appearing  to  be  a  joint  production,  is  believed 
to  have  been  dictated  hy  Corn-planter,  It,  however,  vnis  no  doubt  the  senti- 
ments of  the  whole  nation,  as  weU  as  those  of  himself,  Half'town  and  Big- 
trtt.  Of  this  last-named  chief  we  will  here  speak  as  follows : — In  1791,  an  act 
passed  the  legislature  of  Pennsylvania,  ^  to  empower  the  governor  to  grant  m 
patent  to  But-tnty  a  Seneca  chief,  for  a  certain  island  in  the  Alleghany 
Kiver."  He  lamented  the  disaster  of  SL  Clou's  army,  and  was  heard  to  soy 
afterwards,  ihtd  ht  wovid  hoot  two  scalps  for  General  Butler's,  who  fell  and  W9M 
scalped  in  that  fight  John  Dtckard,  another  Seneca  chie^  repeated  the  same 
words.  Being  on  a  mission  to  Philadelphia,  in  April,  1792,  he  was  taken 
sick  at  his  lo<^[ings,  and  died  after  about  20  hours'  iUnees.  Three  davs  af^er, 
being  Sunday,  the  22d,  he  was  buried  with  all  requisite  attention.  The  river 
Big'tret  was  probably  named  from  the  circumstance  of  this  chief  having 
lived  upon  it  His  name  still  exists  amonff  some  of  his  descendants,  or 
others  of  his  tribe,  as  we  have  seen  it  subscribed  to  several  instruments 
within  a  few  years.    To  return  to  Corn-planter, 

His  Indian  name,  as  we  have  before  noted,  vnis  Oyanhoaia ;  and  most  of 
our  knowledge  conceminff  him  is  derived  fiiom  himself  and  is  contained  in 
m  letter  sent  m>m  him  to  Uie  governor  of  Pennsylvania ;  and,  although  vrrit- 
ten  by  an  interpreter,  is  believed  to  be  the  real  production  of  Com-plaidat, 
It  was  dated  **  Alleghany  River,  2d  ma  2d,  1822,"  and  is  as  follows : — 

^  I  feel  it  my  duty  to  send  a  speech  to  the  governor  of  Pennsylvania  at 
this  time,  and  inform  him  the  place  where  I  was  from — ^which  was  at  Cono- 
viraiigus,*  on  the  Genesee  River. 

<<  When  I  was  a  child,  I  played  with  the  butterfly,  the  grasshopper  and  tbo 
frogs ;  and  as  I  grew  up,  I  began  to  pay  some  attention  and  play  with  tba 
Indian  boys  in  the  neignborh^>d,  and  they  took  notice  of  my  skin  beinff  a 
difterent  color  firom  theirs,  and  spoke  about  it  I  inquired  of  my  mother  Um 
cause,  and  she  told  me  that  my  father  was  a  residenter  in  Albany.f    I  stfll 


*  Th.f  was  the  Iroqiioifl  tenn  to  detrif^ta  a  place  of  Chriftian  tndiaai }  iMoce 
places  l>car  it.    It  is  ibe  same  as  Cauglmewaga, 
t  It  IS  said  (Amer.  Reg.  ii.  £t8)  that  be  was  an  Insbmaa. 
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^•t  mj  victuals  out  of  a  bark  dish.  I  grew  up  to  be  a  youBg  man,  and 
ried  me  a  wife,  and  I  had  no  kettle  or  gun.  I  then  knew  where  my  father 
lired,  and  went  to  see  him,  and  found  he  was  a  white  man,  and  spoke  the 
Elnglish  language.  He  gave  me  victuals  whilst  I  was  at  his  house,  but  when 
I  started  to  return  home,  he  gave  me  no  provision  to  eat  on  die  way.  Ha 
gave  me  neithec  kettle  nor  gun,  neither  did  he  tell  me  that  the  United  States 
wore  about  to  rebel  against  the  government  of  England. 

^  I  will  now  tell  you,  brothers,  who  are  in  sessioii  of  the  leffiskitare  of 
Pennsylvania,  that  the  Great  Spirit  has  made  known  to  me  that  I  have  been 
wicked ;  and  the  cause  thereof  was  the  revolutionary  war  in  America.  The 
cause  of  Indians  having  been  led  into  sin,  at  that  time,  was  that  many  of 
them  were  in  the  practice  of  drinking  and  setting  intoxicated.  Great 
Britain  requested  us  to  join  with  them  in  me  conflict  against  the  Americaim, 
and  promised  the  Indians  land  and  liquor.  I  myself  was  opposed  to  joining 
in  the  conflict,  as  I  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  difficulty  that  existed  between 
the  two  parties.  I  have  now  informed  you  how  it  happened  that  the  Indiana 
took  a  part  in  the  revolution,  and  will  relate  to  vou  some  circumstances  that 
occuired  after  the  close  of  the  war.  General  Putnam^  who  was  then  at 
Philadelphia,  told  me  there  .was  to  be  a  council  at  Fort  Stanwix ;  and  the 
Indians  requested  me  to  attend  on  behalf  of  the  Six  Nations ;  which  I  did, 
and  there  nriet  with  three  commissioners,  who  had  been  appointed  to  hold  the 
council.  They  told  me  they  would  inform  me  of  the  cause  of  the  revolu- 
tion, which  I  requested  them  to  do  minutely.  They  then  said  that  it  had 
originated  on  account  of  the  heavy  taxes  that  had  been  imposed  upon  thein 
by  the  British  government,  which  had  been  for  fifty  years  increa^g  upon 
tfaem ;  that  the  Americans  had  grown  weary  thereof,  and  refused  to  pay, 
wlych  affixHited  the  kin^.  There  had  likewise  a  diflicuhy  taken  pbce  about 
some  tea,  which  they  wished  me  not  to  use,  as  it  had  been  one  of  the  causes 
tl^  manjf  people  had  lost  their  lives.  Aiid  the  British  government  now 
being  affronted,  the  war  commenced,  and  the  cannons  beffan  to  roar  in  our 
country.  General  Putnam  then  told  me,  at  the  council  at  Fort  Stanwix, 
that,  l^  the  late  war,  the  Americans  had  gained  two  objects:  they  had 
established  themselves  an  indf^pendent  nation,  and  had  obtained  some  land 
to  live  upon :  the  divbion  line  of  which,  firom  Great  Britain,  run  through 
the  lakes.  I  then  spoke,  and  said  that  I  wanted  some  land  for  the  Indians  to 
live  on,  and  General  Ptdnam  said  that  it  should  be  granted,  and  I  should  have 
land  in  the  state  of  New  York  for  the  Indians.  General  Putnam  then  en- 
couraged me  to  use  rav  endeavors  to  pacify  the  Indians  generally ;  and,  as 
he  considered  it  an  arauous  task  to  perform,  wished  to  know  what  I  wanted 
for  pav  therefor.  I  replied  to  him,  that  I  would  use  my  endeavors  to  do  as 
he  had  requested,  with  the  Indians,  and  for  pay  thereof,  I  would  take  land. 
I  told  him  not  to  pay  me  money  or  drv  goods,  but  land.  And  for  having 
attended  thereto,  I  received  the  tract  of  land  on  which  I  now  live,  which  was 
presented  to  me  by  Governor  AfyHn,  I  told  General  Putnam  that  I  wished 
the  Indians  to  have  the  exclusive  privilege  of  the  deer  and  wild  game,  which 
he  assented  to.  I  also  wished  the  Indians  to  have  the  privilege  of  bunting 
in  the  woods,  and  making  fires,  which  he  likewise  assented  ta 

**  The  trea^  that  was  made  at  the  aforementioned  council,  has  been  broken 
bjr  some  of  the  white  people,  which  I  now  intend  acquainting  the  governor 
with.  Some  white  people  are  not  willing  that  Indians  should  hunt  any  more, 
whilst  others  are  satisfied  therewith ;  and  those  white  people  who  reside 
near  our  reservation,  tell  us  that  the  woods  are  theirs,  and  they  have 
obtained  them  from  the  governor.  The  treaty  has  been  also  broken 
by  the  white  people  using  their  endeavors  to  destroy  all  the  wolves,  which 
was  not  spoken  about  in  the  council  at  Fort  Stanwix,  by  General  Putnam^ 
but  has  originated  lately. 

**  It  has  neen  broken  again,  which  is  of  recent  origin.  White  people  wisL 
to  get  credit  from  Indians,  and  do  not  pay  them  honestly,  accon'ing  to  their 
•greemeiit  In  another  respect,  it  has  also  been  broken  by  wHite  people^ 
mo  reside  near  my  dwelling;  for  when  I  plant  melons  and  vines  in  my 
field,  tliey  take  them  as  tlieir  own.  It  has  been  broken  again  k^  white 
fopie  (Using  their  endeavors  to  obtain  our  pine-trees  firom  us.    We  haw 
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^err  few  pnie-trees  on  our  land,  in  the  state  of  New  York ;  and  white  peopb 
•BO  Indians  often  get  into  dispute  respecting  them.    There  is  also  a  great 

nnti^  of  whisky  brought  near  our  reservation  by  white  people,  and  the 
ians  obtain  it  and  b^ome  drunken.    Another  circumstance  has  taken 
place  which  is  very  trying  to  me,  and  I  wish  the  interference  of  the  ^yemor. 

^  The  white  people,  who  live  at  Warren,  called  upon  me,  some  tune  ajpOL 
to  pay  taxes  for  my  land ;  which  I  objected  to,  as  1  had  never  been  called 
upon  for  that  purpose  befcnre ;  and  havmg  reftised  to  pay,  the  white  people 
became  irritated,  called  upon  me  frequenUy;  and  at  length  brought  four  cuna 
with  them  and  seized  our  cattle.  I  still  refused  to  pay,  and  was  not  wuling 
to  let  the  cattle  go.  After  a  time  of  dispute,  they  returned  home,  and  I  under- 
stood the  militia  was  ordered  out  to  enforce  the  collection  of  the  tax.  I 
went  to  Warren,  and,  to  avert  the  impending  difficulty,  was  obliged  to  five 
my  note  for  the  tax,  the  amount  of  which  was  43  dollars  and  79  cents.  It  is 
my  desire  that  the  governor  will  exempt  me  from  paying  taxes  for  my  land 
to  white  people ;  and  also  cause  that  the  money  I  am  now  obliged  to  pay, 
Boay  be  refunded  to  me,  as  I  am  very  poor.  The  governor  is  the  person 
who  attends  to  the  situation  of  the  people,  and  I  wisn  him  to  send  a  person 
to  Alleghany,  that  I  may  inform  him  of  the  particulars  of  our  situation,  and 
he  be  authorized  to  instruct  the  white  people  in  what  manner  to  conduct 
themselves  towards  the  Indians. 

'^The  government  has  told  us  that  when  any  difficulties  arose  between  the 
fedians  and  white  people,  they  would  attend  to  having  them  removed.  We 
•re  now  in  a  trying  situation,  and  I  wish  the  governor  to  send  a  person 
authorized  to  attend  thereto,  the  forepart  of  next  summer,  about  the  tim^ 
thatjnass  has  grown  big  enough  for  pasture. 

*'The  governor  formerly  requested  me  to  pay  attention  to  the  Indiana  and 
take  eare  of  theuL  We  are  now  arrived  at  a  situation  that  I  believe  In- 
dians cannot  exist,  unless  the  governor  should  comply  with  my  request,  and 
■end  a  person  authorized  to  treat  between  us  and  the  white  people,  the 
•pproaching  summer.    I  have  now  no  more  to  speak.*^ 

Whether  the  government  of  Pennsylvania  acted  at  all,  or,  if  at  all,  what 
order  they  took,  upon  this  pathetic  appeal,  our  author  does  not  state.  But 
Chat  an  independent  tnhp  of  Indians  should  be  taxed  bv  a  neighboring 
people,  is  absurd  in  Uie  extreme;  and  we  hope  we  shall  learn  that  n<x 
only  the  tax  was  remitted,  but  a  remuneration  granted  for  the  vexation  and 
damage. 

Com-fUnd  was  very  eariy  distinguished  for  his  wisdom  in  council,  not- 
withstanding he  confirmed  the  treaty  of  Fort  Stanwix  of  1784 ;  five  years 
after,  at  the  treaty  of  Fort  Harmer,  he  gave  up  an  immense  tract  of  their 
country,  and  for  which  his  nation  very  much  reproached  him,  and  even 
threatened  his  life.  Himself  and  other  chiefs  committed  this  act  for  the  best 
of  reasons.  The  Six  Nations  having  taken  part  with  England  in  the  revolu- 
tion, when  the  kins's  power  fell  in  America,  the  Indian  nations  were  reduced 
to  the  miserable  idternative  of  ffivin^  up  so  much  of  their  country  as  the 
Americans  required,  or  the  tehoU  of  it  In  1790,  Com-plan^  Ha^-town  and 
Big^-tree^  made  a  most  pathetic  i4>peal  to  congress  for  an  amelioration  of 
their  condition,  and  a  reconsideration  of  former  treaties,  in  which  the  fol- 
lowing memorable  passage  occurs : — 

11  n 


** Father:  we  will  not  conceal  from  you  that  the  great  God,  and  not  men, 


them,  are  to  lie  down  upon 
from  Pennsylvania  to  Lake  Ontario,  would  mark  it  forever  on  the  east,  and 
the  line  running  firom  Beaver  Creek  to  Pennsylvania,  would  mark  it  on  the 
west,  and  we  see  that  it  is  not  so ;  fbr,  first  one,  and  then  another,  come  and 
take  it  away  by  order  of  that  people  which  you  tell  us  promised  to  secure  it 
Id  us.'  He  is  silent,  for  he  has  nothing  to  answer.  When  the  sun  goet 
down,  he  opens  his  heart  before  God,  and  earlier  than  the  sun  appears, 
again  upon  the  hills  he  gives  thanks  for  his  protection  during  the  night 

*  Buchanat^s  Sketches. 
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For  he  feels  that  among  men  become  desperate  by  the  injories  tbey  suslaii^ 
it  18  God  only  that  can  preserve  him.  He  loves  peace,  and  all  lie  had  is 
itore  he  has  given  to  those  virho  have  been  robbed  by  your  people,  lesl 
thef  should  plunder  the  innocent  to  repay  themselves.  The  whole  season, 
which  others  have  employed  in  providing  for  their  &milies,  he  has  spent  in 
endeavors  to  preserve  peace ;  and  this  moment  his  wife  and  children  aro 
^ying  on  the  ground,  and  in  want  of  food." 

In  President  WashingtoiCs  answer,  we  are  gratified  by  his  particular  nodoe 
of  thischie£  He  says,  <*The  merits  of  the  Com-^^fcm^  and  his  friendship 
Ibr  the  United  States,  are  well  known  to  me,  and  shall  not  be  fbrgottcn ;  ana, 
as  a  mark  of  esteem  of  the  United  States,  I  have  directed  the  secretaiy  of 
war  to  make  him  a  present  of  ttoo  hundred  andjyty  daUan^  either  in  money 
or  goods,  as  the  Corn-plant  shall  like  best'' 

There  was,  in  1789,  a  treaty  held  at  Marietta,  between  the  Indians  and 
Americans,  which  terminated  ''to  the  entire  satis&cdon  of  all  concerned. 
On  this  occasion,  an  elegant  entertainment  was  provided.  The  Indian 
ohiefs  behaved  with  the  greatest  decorum  throughout  the  day.  After  dinner 
we  were  served  with  good  wine,  and  Com-pUmUr^  one  of  the  first  chieft  of 
the  Five  Nations,  and  a  very  great  warrior,  took  up  his  glass  and  said,  *^l 
Hiank  the  Great  Spirit  for  thii  opjpniuniJty  of  smoking  (he  pipe  ofjriendship  and 
love.    May  toe  jdant  our  oum  mnes-^  the  fathers  of  our  oum  duldr(n—<mi 

In  1790,  an  act  passed  the  legislature  of  Pennsylvania,  for  <*  granting  800 
dollars  to  Corn-ptantery  Hay-totm  and  Big-tree,  in  trust  for  the  Seneca  nation, 
and  other  purposes  therein  mentioned."  In  Februarv,  1791,  Com-pUmi  waa 
in  Philadelphia,  and  was  employed  in  an  extremely  hazardous  expedition  to 
undertake  the  pacification  of  tne  western  tribes,  that  had  already  shown 
them  selves  hostile.  The  mission  terminated  unfavorably,  from  insurmount- 
able difficulties.!  There  were  many,  at  this  time,  as  in  all  Indian  ware,  wbo 
entertained  doubts  of  the  fidelity  of  such  Indians  as  pretended  fiienddii^ 
Corn-plant  did  not  escape  suspicion ;  but,  as  his  afler-conduct  showed,  it 
was  entirely  without  foundation.  In  the  midst  of  these  imputations,  a  letter 
written  at  Fort  Franklin  says,  **  I  have  only  to  observe  that  the  CorK-pM 
has  been  here,  and,  in  my  opinion,  he  b  as  friendly  as  one  of  our  own 
people.  He  has  advised  me  to  take  care ;  ^for,  said  he,  ^you  tM  soon  km  a 
chance  to  let  the  world  know  whether  you  are  a  sMier  or  noC  When  he  went 
off,  he  ordered  two  chiefs  and  ten  warriora  to  remain  here,  and  scout  aboitf 
the  garrison,  and  let  me  know  if  the  bad  Indians  should  either  advance 
against  me,  or  any  of  the  frontiers  of  the  United  States.  He  thinks  tbe 
people  at  Pittsbiu-gh  should  keep  out  spies  towards  the  salt  licks,  for  ba 
•ays,  byand  by,  he  thinks,  the  bad  Indians  will  come  fit>m  that  way." 

in  1793,  the  following  advertisement  appeared,  signed  by  Com-pUad:  "My 
people  having  been  charged  with  committing  depredations  on  the  frontitf 
mhahitants  near  Pittsburgh,  I  hereby  contradict  the  assertion,  as  it  ia  ctf- 
tainly  without  foundation,  and  pledge  myself  to  those  inhabitants,  that  diey 
may  rest  perfecdy  secure  from  any  danger  fh>m  the  Senecas  residJnff  on  tha 
Alleghany  waters,  and  that  my  people  have  been  and  still  are  fiiendly  to  tfaa 
U.  States." 

About  the  time  Corn-plant  left  his  nation  to  proceed  on  his  mission  to  the 
hostile  tribes,  as  three  of  his  people  were  travelling  through  a  settleneac 
upon  the  Genesee,  they  stopped  at  a  house  to  light  their  pipes.  There  hap- 
pened to  be  several  men  witnin,  one  of  whom,  as  the  foremost  Indian  atoop- « 
ed  down  to  light  hb  pipe,  killed  him  with  an  axe.  One  of  the  otherB  wai 
badly  wounded  with  me  same  weapon,  while  escaping  from  the  house* 
They  were  not  pursued,  and  the  other,  a  boy,  escaped  unhurt  (Tbe  poj 
wounded  noan,  when  nearly  well  of  the  wound!,  vnis  bitten  by  a  snake,  wn» 
caused  his  immediate  death.)  When  Corn-plant  knew  what  had  happened, 
he  charged  his  warriors  to  remain  quiet,  and  not  to  seek  revenge,  and  wtf 

♦  Carey's  Museum,  v.  415. 

t  **  Causes  oT  U»e  existiog  Hostilitieii,*'  6te.  drawn  up  by  the  sec'y  of  war,  Geaaial  Kmt 
la  1791. 
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lieard  onl]^  to  say,  *^It  is  hardf  when  I andmypeopU  are  trying  to  make  peace 
fiar  the  whUeSj  that  we  should  receive  such  rewara,  lean  govern  my  young  men 
and  warriors  better  than  the  thirteen  firts  can  theirs.**  How  is  it  that  this  man 
should  practise  upon  the  maxims  of  Cortfucius^  of  whom  he  never  heard  ? 
(Do  yerto  others  as  ye  would  thai  they  should  do  urdo  you ;)  and  the  monster  in 
nfman  form,  in  a  gospel  land,  taught  them  from  his  youth,  should  show,  b^ 
his  actions,  bis  utter  contempt  of  them,  and  even  of  the  divine  mandate  ? 

In  1816,  the  Reverend  TimoUtjf  Mien,  then  president  of  Alleghany  college, 
in  Meadville,  Pennsylvania,  visited  the  Seneca  nation.  At  this  time,  Com" 
plant  lived  seven  miles  below  the  iunction  of  the  Connewango  with  the 
Alleghany,  upon  the  banks  of  the  latter,  <*  on  a  piece  of  first-rate  bottom 
laud,  a  little  witliin  the  limits  of  Pennsvlvania."  Here  was  his  village,*^ 
which  exhibited  signs  of  industrious  inhabitants.  He  then  owned  1300 
acres  of  land,  600  of  which  comprehended  his  town.  *^  It  was  grateful  to 
notice,"  observes  Mr.  ^Iden,  *^  the  present  agricultural  habits  of  the  place, 
from  the  numerous  enclosures  of  buck-wheat,  com  and  oats.  We  ulso  saw 
a  number  of  oxen,  cows  and  horses;  and  many  logs  designed  for  the  saw- 
mill and  the  Pittsburgh  market"  Corn-plant  had,  for  some  time,  beeu  very 
much  in  favor  of  the  Christian  religion,  and  hailed  with  joy  such  as  professed 
it  When  he  was  apprized  of  Mr.  JUdevCs  arrival,  he  hastened  to  wel- 
come hun  to  his  village,  and  wait  upon  him.  And  notwithstanding  his  high 
station  as  a  chief)  having  many  men  under  his  command,  he  chose  rather, 
^  in  the  ancient  patriarchal  style,"  lo  serve  his  visitors  himself;  he,  theie- 
ibre,  took  care  of  their  horses,  and  went  into  the  field,  cut  and  brought  oats 
for  them. 

The  Western  Missionary  Society  had,  in  1815^  at  Com-jftanCs  ^  urgent 
request,"  established  a  school  at  his  village,  which,,  at  this  time,  promised 
success. 

Com-planl  received  an  annual  annuity  from  the  U.  States  of  250  dollars, 
besides  his  proportion  of  9000  divided  equally  among  every  member  of  the 
nation. 

Gos-kuk-ke-wa-na^kon-ne-di'-yUy  commonly  called  the  Prophet,  was  brother 
to  Com-^lant,  and  resided  in  his  village.  He  was  of  little  note,  and  died 
previous  to  1816.t  Com-plani,  we  believe,  was,  when  living,  like  all  other 
unenlightened  people,  very  superstitious.  Not  Ions  since,  he  said  the  Good 
Spirit  had  told  him  not  to  have  any  thinff  to  do  with  the  whites,  or  even  to 
preserve  any  mementoes  or  relics  they  nad  fit)m  time  to  time  ffiveu  him ; 
whereupon,  among  otlier  tliiiiffs,  he  burnt  up  his  belt  and  broke  his  eleeant 
sword.  He  of\en  mentions  his  having  been  at  BraddodCs  defeat  Henry 
Obeale,  his  son,  he  sent  to  be  educated  among  the  whites.  He  became  a 
drunkard  on  returning  to  his  home,  and  is  now  discarded  by  his  father. 
Corn-plant  has  other  sons ;  but  he  says  no  more  of  them  shall  be  educated 
among  the  whites,  for  he  says,  ^  B  entirely  spoU  IruHan,^  And  although  he 
countenances  Christianity,  he  does  not  do  it,  it  is  thought,  from  a  belief  of 
it,  but  probably  from  the  same  motives  as  too  many  whites  do.  | 

The  following  story,  M.  Bayard  8ays,§  was  told  him  by  Corn-planter,  We 
have  often  heard  a  similar  one,  and  as  often  a  new  origin ;  but  never  before 
that  it  originated  with  William  Penn,  However,  as  our  author  observes,  as 
we  have  more  respect  for  truth  than  great  names,  we  will  relate  it  Penn 
proposed  to  the  Indiana  to  sell  him  as  much  land  as  he  could  encompass 
with  the  hide  of  a  bullock.  They,  supposing  he  meant  only  what  ground 
would  be  covered  by  it,  when  it  was  spread  out,  and  looking  upon  what 
was  offered  as  a  good  price,  consented  to  the  proposition.  Penn,  hke  Didon, 
cut  the  skin  into  a  line  of  immense  length,  to  the  astonishment  of  the  vend- 
ers, who,  in  silent  indignation,  religiously  observed  their  contract  The 
quantity  of  land  encompassed  by  the  line  is  not  mentioned ;  but,  more  or 
less,  the  Indians  had  pamed  their  word,  and  they  scorned  to  break  it,  even 

*  Formerly  called  Obaieioum.  See  Pa.  Gms.  1792,  and  Stanlmry't  Jour. 
4  Amer.  I(egisterfor  1816,  vol  ii.  226,  &x. 

I  Veibal  account  of  E.  T.  Foote^  Esq.  of  Cfaatauqoe  co.  N.  Y.  who  poatesaM  moc^ 
valuable  iDformation  upon  matters  of  this  kmd. 
t  VofJigtdafMCbairieiirduEUiU-VmU,^eefL^9i}l^,Vn, 
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though  they  would  have  been  justified  by  the  diacovery  of  the  fraud.  W# 
do  Dot  vouch  for  the  truth  of  this  matter,  nor  do  we  believe  H^iiUam  Pemn 
9ver  practised  a  trick  of  the  kind.  No  doubt  some  person  did ;  and  pertia{M 
Com^planter  had  been  told  that  it  was  Penn, 

We  have  now  to  record  the  death  of  the  venerable  Com-planL  He  died 
at  his  residence  on  the  Seneca  reservation,  on  the  7th  of  March  last,  1896^ 
aged  upwards  of  100  years. 

TeoilaegUf  or  Chana  Com-vUcmter^  was  MMurty  to  the  treaty  of  Moscow, 
N.  Y.  in  18231    He  was  probaUy  a  son  of  Kotadwakk^  or  Gycmiwaia, 
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Massacreat  Chicago — Wawhahtoh — Black-tbundee — Orgpatoiiqai  or  Bio-elk 
-^Petalesharo — Metea. 

TECUMSEH,  by  birth  n  Shawanee,  and  brigadier-general  in  the  army  of 
Great  Britain,  in  the  wiu*  of  1812,  was  bom  about  1770,  and,  like  his  great 
prototype,  Pometaeomf  the  Wampanoag,  seems  always  to  have  made  his 
aversion  to  civilization  appear  a  prominent  trait  in  his  character ;  and  it  is 
not  presumed  that  he  joined  the  British  army,  and  received  the  red  sash  and 
other  badges  of  office,  because  he  was  fond  of  imitating  the  whites ;  but  be 
employed  them,  more  prolmbly,  as  a  means  of  inspiring  his  countrymen  with 
'that  respect  and  veneration  for  himself  which  was  so  necessary  in  the  woiir 
of  expulsion,  which  he  had  undertaken. 

The  first  exploit  in  wliich  we  find  Tectimseh  engaged  was  upon  a  branch 
of  Hackei-'s  Creek,  in  May,  1792.  With  a  small  band  of  warriors,  he  came 
upon  the  family  of  John  fVaggoner^  about  dusk.  They  found  ff'aggwer 
a  short  distance  fix)m  his  house,  sitting  upon  a  log,  resting  himself  after  the 
fiitigues  of  the  day.  Tecumseh  directed  his  men  to  capture  the  family,  while 
himself  was  engaged  with  H^offgoner,  To  make  sure  work,  he  took  deliberate 
aim  at  him  with  his  rifle ;  but  fortunately  he  did  not  even  wound  him,  though 
the  ball  passed  next  to  his  skin,  ffofrt^oner  threw  himself  off  the  log,  and 
ran  with  all  his  might,  and  Tecumseh  followed.  Having  the  advantage  of  an 
accurate  knowledge  of  the  ground,  Waggoner  made  good  his  escape.  Mean- 
while his  men  succeeded  in  carrying  off  the  family,  some  of  whom  they  bar- 
barously murdered.  Among  these  were  Mrs.  fVa^goner  and  two  of  her 
children.    Several  of  the  children  remained  a  long  time  with  the  Indians. 

This  persevering  and  extraordinary  man  had  made  himself  noted  and  con- 
spicuous in  the  war  which  terminated  by  the  treaty  of  Greenville,  in  179& 
He  was  brother  to  that  famous  impostdr  well  known  by  the  name  of  the 
Prophet^  and  seems  to  have  joined  in  his  views  iost  in  season  to  prevent  his 
fallmg  into  entire  disrepute  among  his  own  followers.  His  principal  place 
of  rendezvous  was  near  the  confluence  of  the  Tippecanoe  with  the  Wabedb, 
upon  the  north  bank  of  the  latter.  This  tract  or  country  was  none  of  bis, 
but  had  been  possessed  by  his  brother  the  Prophet,  in  1808,  with  a  motley 
band  of  about  1000  young  warriors  from  among  the  Shawanese,  Dels- 
wares,  Wyandots,  Potowatomies,  Ottowas^  Kikkapoos  and  Chippeways.    Tbf 
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/        Mfamies  were  Terv  much  opposed  to  this  intnision  ioto  their  country,  but 

^        were  not  powerful  enough  to  repel  it,  and  many  of  their  chiefs  were  put  to 

B        death  in  the  most  barbarous  manner,  for  remonstrating  against  their  conduct 

The  maiadmiuistration  of  the  Prophety  howdver,  in  a  short  time,  verv  much 

^-         reduced  his  numbers,  so  that,  in  ahout  a  year,  his  followers  consisted  of  but 

•         about  300,  and  these  in  the  most  miserable  state  of  existence.    Their  habits 

bad  been  such  as  to  bring  famine  upon  them ;  and  but  for  the  provisions 

»         furnished  by  .General  Harrison^  from  Vincennes,  starvation  would  doubtlew 

have  ensued.*    At  this  juncture,  Tkcumseh  made  his  appearance  among 

them  ;  and  although  in  the  character  of  a  subordinate  chief,  yet  it  was  known 

that  he  directed  every  thin^  aflerwards,  although  in  the  name  of  the  PropheL 

His  exertions  now  became  immense  to  engage  every  tribe  upon  the  continent 

in  a  confederacy,  with  the  open  and  avow^  object  of  arresting  the  progress 

of  the  whites. 

Agreeably  to  the  direction  of  the  government,  (3ovemor  Harmon  purchased 
of  the  Do'lawares,  Miamies,  and  Pottowatomies,  a  large  tract  of  country  on 
both  sides  of  the  Wabash,  and  extending  up  the  river  60  miles  above  Vin- 
cennes. Tiiis  was  in  1809,  about  a  year  a&r  the  Prophet  settled  with  his  colony 
upon  the  Wabash,  as  before  stated.  Tecumgeh  was  absent  at  this  time,  and 
his  brother,  the  Prophet,  was  not  considered  as  having  any  claim  to  the  coun- 
try, being  there  without  the  consent  of  the  Miamies.  Tecttmseh  did  not  view 
it  in  this  light,  and  at  his  return  was  exceedingly  vexed  with  those  chieft 
who  had  made  the  conveyance ;  many  of  whom,  it  is  asserted,  he  threatened 
with  death.  Ttcumseh^s  displeasure  and  dissatisfaction  reached  Governor 
Harrison,  who  despatched  a  messenffer  to  him,  to  state  ^  that  any  claims  he 
might  have  to  the  lands  which  had  been  ceded,  were  not  affected  by  the 
*  treaty ;  that  be  might  come  to  Vincennes  and  exhibit  his  pretensions,  and  if 
they  were  found  to  be  solid,  that  the  land  would  either  be  given  up,  or  an 
ample  compensation  made  for  it."  f  This,  it  must  b«  confessed,  was  not  in  a 
strain  calculated  to  soothe  a  mighty  mind,  when  once  justly  irritated,  as  was 
that  of  Ttcumsdu  However,  upon  the  12  August,  1810,  (a  day  which  cannot 
&il  to  I'emtnd  the  reader  of  the  fate  of  his  f;reat  archetype,  PhUip,  of  Pokan- 
okety)  he  met  the  governor  in  council  at  Vmcennes,  witn  many  of  his  war- 
riors ;  at  which  time  he  spoke  to  him  as  follows : — 

'^  It  is  true  I  am  a  Shawanee.  My  forefathers  were  warriors.  Their  son  is 
a  warrior.  From  them  I  only  take  my  existence ;  from  my  tribe  I  take  noth- 
ing. I  am  the  maker  of  my  own  fortune ;  and  oh !  that  I  could  make  that 
of  my  red  people,  and  of  my  country,  as  great  as  the  conceptions  of  my 
mind,  when  I  think  of  the  Spirit  that  rufes  Sie  universe.  I  would  not  then 
come  to  Governor  Harrison,  to  ask  him  to  tear  the  treaty,  and  to  obliterate 
the  landmark ;  but  I  wOidd  say  to  him.  Sir,  you  have  liberty  to  return  to 
your  own  country.  The  being  within,  communing  with  past  ages,  tells  me, 
that  once,  nor  until  lately,  there  was  no  white  man  on  this  continent  That 
it  then  all  belonged  to  red  men,  children  of  the  same  parents,  placed  on  it  by 
the  Great  Spirit  that  made  them,  to  keep  it,  to  traverse  it,  to  enjoy  its  produc- 
tions, and  to  fill  it  with  the  same  race.  Once  a  'happy  race.  Since  made 
miserable  by  the  white  people,  who  are  never  contented,  but  always  encroach- 
ing. The  way,  and  the  only  way  to  check  and  to  stop  this  evil,  is,  for  all  the 
red  men  to  unite  in  claiming  a  common  fmd  equal  right  in  the  lahd,  as  it  was 
at  first,  and  should  be  yet ;  for  it  never  was  divided,  but  belongs  to  all,  fbr  the 
use  of  each.  That  no  part  has  a  right  to  sell,  even  to  each  omer,  much  less 
to  strangers ;  those  who  want  all,  and  will  not  do  with  less.  The  white  peo- 
ple have  no  n^ht  to  take  the  land  from  the  Indians,  because  they  had  it  first ; 
It  is  theirs.  Tiiey  may  sell,  but  all  must  join.  Any  sale  not  made  by  all  is 
not  valid.  The  late  sale  is  bad.  It  was  made  by  a  part  only.  Part  do  not 
know  how  to  selL  It  requires  all  to  make  a  bargain  for  all.  All  red  men 
have  equal  rights  to  the  unoccupied  land.  The  right  of  occupancy  is  as 
good  in  one  place  as  in  another.  There  cannot  be  two  occupations  in  the 
same  place.  The  first  excludes  all  others.  It  is  not  s(^  in  huntinff  or  travel- 
ling; for  there  the  same  ground  will  serve  many,  as  they  may  follow  eaeh 

•  Memoira  of  Harrison.  t  M'A/iit.  * 
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other  all  daj ;  but  the  camp  w  stationary,  and  that  ia  occupancy.  It  bekxi^i 
to  the  first  who  sits  down  ou  his  blanket  or  skins,  which  he  has  thrown  upoo 
the  ground,  and  till  he  leaves  it  no  other  has  a  right"  * 

How  near  this  is  to  the  original  is  unknown  to  us,  but  it  appears  too  much 
Americanized  to  correspond  with  our  notions  of  TecunueA;  nevertheless  it 
may  ^ive  the  true  meaning.  One  important  paragraph  ought  to  be  added, 
which  we  do  not  find  in  the  author  mm  whicn  we  have  extracted  the  above ; 
which  was,  "^  that  the  Americans  had  driven  them  from  the  sea-coasts,  and 
that  they  would  shortlv  push  them  into  the  lakes,  and  that  they  were  deter- 
mined to  make  a  stand  where  thej  were.**  f  This  language  forcil)ly  remitkdfl 
us  of  what  the  anciont  Britons  sanl  of  their  enemies,  when  they  besought  aid 
of  the  Romans.  ^  The  barbarians  (said  they)  drive  us  to  the  sea,  and  the  sea 
beats  us  back  upon  them ;  between  these  extremes  we  are  exposed,  eitlier  to 
be  slain  with  the  s^iord,  or  drowned  in  the  waves." | 

Teeum»eh,  having  thus  explained  his  reasons  against  the  valid' ty  of  the 
purchase,  took  his  seat  afoidst  his  warriors.  Governor  /jorriton,  in  his  reply, 
said,  **  that  the  white  people,  when  they  arrived  upon  this  continent,  bad 
found  the  Miamies  in  the  occupation  of  all  the  country  on  the  Wabash,  and 
at  that  time  the  Shawanese  were  residents  of  Georgia,  from  which  they 
were  driven  by  the  Creeks.  That  the  lands  had  been  purchased  from  the 
Miamies,  who  were  the  true  and  original  owners  of  it  That  it  was  ridico- 
lous  to  assert  that  all  the  Indians  were  one  nation ;  for  if  such  had  been  the 
intention  of  the  Great  Spirit,  he  would  not  have  put  six  dififerent  tongues 
into  their  heads,  but  have  taught  them  all  to  speak  a  language  tliat  all  could 
understand.  That  tlie  Miajnies  found  it  for  their  interest  to  sell  a  part  of 
their  lands,  and  receive  for  them  a  further  annuity,  the  benefit  of  which  they 
had  long  experienced,  from  the  punctuality  with  which  the  seventeen  fires 
[the  seventeen  United  States]  complied  with  their  engagements ;  and  that  the 
Dhawanese  had  no  right  to  come  from  a  difftant  country  and  control  the 
Biiamies  in  the  disposcu  of  their  own  property."  The  governor  then  took 
his  seat,  and  the  interpreter  proceeded  to  ejmlain  to  7katm9ck  what  be  had 
■aid,  who,  when  he  had  nearlv  finished,  suddenly  interrupted  him,  and  ex- 
claimed, ^RiioU  faUt ; "  at  the  same  time  ^ving  to  his  warriors  a  signal, 
they  seized  their  war  clubs,  and  sprung  upon  their  feet,  from  the  green  grass 
on  which  they  had  been  sitting.  The  governor  now  thought  himself  in  im- 
minent danger,  and,  freeing  himself  from  his  arm-chair,  drew  his  sword,  and 
prepared  to  defend  himse£  He  was  attended  bv  some  ofiiccrs  of  his  gov- 
ernment, and  many  citizens,  more  numerous  than  the  Indians,  but  all  unarmed; 
most  of  whom,  however,  seized  upon  some  weapon,  such  as  stones  and  cluba 
Teewnteh  continued  to  make  gestures  and  speak  with  great  emotion ;  and  a 
guard  of  152  armed  men  stationed  by  the  governor  in  the  rear  were  ordered 
im.  For  a  few  minutes,  it  was  expected  blood  would  be  shed.  Major  G.  R, 
Floyde,  who  stood  near  the  governor,  drew  his  dirk,  and  fflnnemak  cocked  his 
pistol,  which  he  had  ready  primed ;  he  said  Tecwnaeh  had  threatened  his 
life  for  having  si^ed  the  treaty  and  sale  of  the  disputed  land.  A  Mr.  fftnatt 
the  Methodist  mmister,  ran  to  the  governor's  house,  and,  taking  a  gun,  stood 
in  the  door  to  defend  the  family. 

On  being  informed  what  TVaumeh  had  said,  the  governor  repliec  to  hira, 
that  ^  he  was  a  bad  man — that  he  would  have  no  flvther  talk  witli  him — diat 
he  must  return  to  his  camp,  and  set  out  for  his  home  immediate! v."  Thus 
endfed  the  conference.  Teeumath  did  not  leave  the  neighborhood!,  but,  the 
next  morning,  having  reflected  upon  the  impropriety  of  his  conduct,  sent  to 
the  governor  to  have  the  council  renewed,  and  apologized  for  the  afiSt>iit 
offered ;  to  which  the  governor,  after  some  time,  consented,  having  taken  the 
precaution  to  have  two  additional  companies  of  armed  men  in  readiness,  in 
case  of  insult 

Having  met  a  second  time,  Teanmeh  was  asked  whether  he  bad  any  other 
poimds,  than  those  he  had  stated,  by  which  he  could  lay  claim  to  the  land 
in  question ;  to  which  he  replied,  ^  No  other."  Here,  then,  vras  an  end  of 
■U  argument    The  indignant  soul  of  J^tcmueh  could  not  but  be  enraged  at 
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die  idea  of  an  **  equivalent  fbr  a  country,"  or,  what  meant  the  same  thing,  a 
annpensation  for  land,  which,  often  repeated,  as  it  had  been,  would  soon  amowU 
to  a  country !  **  The  behavior  of  Tecumseh,  at  this  interview,  was  very  differ- 
ent from  what  it  had  been  the  day  before.  His  deportment  was  dignified 
and  collected,  and  he  showed  not  the  least  disposition  to  be  insolent.  He 
denied  having  any  intention  of  attacking  the  governor,  but  said  he  had  been 
advised  by  white  men  "  **  to  do  as  he  had  done ;  that  two  white  men  had  visited 
him  at  his  place  of  residence,  and  told  him  that  half  the  white  people  were  op- 
posed to  Governor  Harrisonj  and  willing  to  relinquish  the  land,  and  told  him 
to  advise  the  trib«v*s  not  to  receive  pay  for  it;  for  that  the  governor  would  be 
soon  put  out  of  office,  and  a  ^  good  man  "  sent  in  his  place,  who  would  give  up 
the  land  to  the  Indians.  The  governor  asked  him  whether  he  would  prevent 
the  sur\ey  cf  the  land :  he  replied  that  he  was  determined  to  adhere  to  tbs 
old  boundary.  Then  arose  a  Wyandot,  a  Kikkapoo,  a  Potto wuttomie,  an 
Ottowas,  and  a  Winnebago  chief,  each  declaring  his  determination  to  stand 
by  Tecumnh,  whom  they  had  chosen  their  chief.  Affer  the  governor  had 
infbrmed  Tecumseh  that  his  words  should  be  truly  reported  to  the  presi- 
dent, alleging,  at  the  same  time,  that  he  knew  the  land  would  not  be  re- 
linquished, and  that  it  would  be  maintained  by  the  sword,  the  council 
closed. 

The  governor  wished  yet  to  prolong  the  interview,  and  thought  that, 
possibly,  Tecumseh  might  appear  more  submissive,  should  he  meet  him  in 
bis  own  tent.  Accoraingly  he  took  with  him  an  interpreter,  and  visited 
the  chief  in  his  camp  the  next  4ay*  The  governor  was  received  with  kind- 
ness and  attention,  and  Tecumseh  conversed  with  him  a  considerable  time. 
On  being  asked  by  the  governor  if  his  determination  really  was  as  he  had 
expressed  himself  in  the  council,  he  said,  *<  Yes ;"  and  added,  ^that  it  was 
with  great  reluctance  he  would  make  war  with  the  United  States — against 
whom  he  had  no  other  complaint,  but  their  purchasing  the  Indians'  land ; 
that  he  was  extremely  anxious  to  be  their  fhend,  and  if  he  (the  governor] 
would  prevail  upon  the  president  to  give  up  the  lands  lately  purchased,  ana 
agree  never  to  make  another  treaty,  without  the  consent  of  all  the  tribes,  he 
would  be  their  faithful  ally,  and  assist  them  in  all  their  wars  with  the  Englbh,** 
whom  he  knew  were  always  treating  the  Indians  like  dogs,  clapping  their 
hands  and  hallooing  stu-hoy ;  that  he  would  much  rather  join  the  seventeen 
fires ;  but  if  they  would  not  give  up  said  lands,  and  comply  with  his  request 
in  other  respects,  he  would  join  the  English.  When  the  governor  told  him 
Uiere  was  no  probability  that  the  president  would  comply,  he  said,  ^  Well,  as 
the  great  chief  is  to  determine  the  matter,  I  hope  the  Great  Spirit  will  put 
sense  enough  into  his  head,  to  induce  him  to  direct  you  to  give  up  this  land. 
It  is  true,  he  is  so  far  off*  he  will  not  be  injured  bv  the  war.  He  may  sit  still 
in  his  town,  and  drink  his  wine,  whilst  you  and  I  will  have  to  fight  it  out* 
He  had  saici  before,  when  asked  if  it  were  his  determination  to  make  war 
unless  his  terms  were  complied  with,  ^Rismy  determination ;  nor  toiil  I  gi»€ 
red  to  vmyfeety  uiM  I  have  united  all  the  red  men  in  the  like  resolution^ 

Thus  is  exhibited  the  determined  character  of  Tectnnseh,  in  which  no 
duplicity  appears,  and  whose  resentment  miffht  have  been  expected,  when 
questioned,  again  and  again,  upon  the  same  subject  Most  religiously  did  he 
prosecute  this  plan ;  and  could  his  extraordinary  and  wonderml  exertions  be 
Known,  no  fiction,  it  is  believed,  could  scarcely  surpass  the  reality.  The 
tribes  to  the  west  of  the  Mississippi,  and  those  about  Lakes  Superior  and 
Huron,  were  visited  and  revisited  by  him  previous  to  the  year  1811.  He  had 
raised  in  these  tribes  the  high  expectation  that  they  should  be  able  to  drive 
the  Americans  to  the  east  ot  the  Ohio.  The  fiimous  Blue-focket  was  as  san- 
guine as  Tecumseh,  and  was  his  abettor  in  uniting  distant  tnbes. 

The  following  characteristic  circumstance  occurred  at  one  of  the  meet> 
ings  at  Vincennes.  After  Tecumseh  had  made  a  speech  to  Governor  Har^ 
rison,  and  was  about  to  seat  himself  in  a  chair,  he  observed  that  none  had 
been  placed  for  him.  One  was  immediately  ordered  by  the  governor,  and^ 
'as  the  interpreter  handed  it  to  him,  he  said,  *<  Your  father  requests  you  to  take 
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a  chair."  **MufaJther^^  says  TVetuftfelb,  with  great  indlgiuty  of  expressioiv 
^thtiunismyfiiktr^andOueitrthismymMer;  mdonkerhoiomlmUnpoM;* 
and  inunecijately  seated  himself,  in  the  Indian  manner,  upon  the  ground.* 

The  fiffht  at  Tippecanoe  followed  soon  after.  This  aflnir  took  pbce  in  the 
flight  of  Nov.  6, 1811,  in  which  62  Americana  were  killed,  and  15aS  wounded. 
Ttcumseh  was  not  in  this  fight,  but  his  brother,  the  Pwphet,  conducted  or 
ordered  the  attack.  During  the  action,  he  was  performing  conjurationa  on 
an  eminence  not  far  of^  but  out  of  danger.  His  men  displayed  great  tHmverv, 
and  the  fight  was  long  and  bloody.  Harriion  lost  some  of  his  bravest  offi- 
cers. The  late  Colonel  SneUtng^  of  Boston,  then  a  captain,  was  in  this  fi^ht, 
and  took  prisoner  with  his  own  hands  an  Indian  chief,  the  only  Indian  talea 
by  the  Americans.  The  name  of  the  captured  chief  we  do  not  learn,  but 
flfom  his  fear  of  being  taken  for  a  Shawanee,  it  is  evident  he  was  not  of  that 
tribe.  When  he  was  seized  by  Cant  SnMngy  he  ejaculated,  with  hurried 
accents,  **  Good  man,  me  no  ShawanuT*  f  The  chiefs  ffyte-lion  ( ffc^MimangwOj) 
SUmt-taUr  (Samsmahhonga,)  and  ff^nnemak^  were  conspicuous  at  this  time. 
The  latter  had  been  the  pretended  firiend  of  the  governor,  but  now  appeared 
his  enemy.    He  was  killed  the  next  year  by  the  lamented  Logan, 

Just  before  hostilities  commenced,  in  a  talk  Governor  Harrison  had  with 
Tecumsehy  the  former  expressed  a  vrish,  if  war  must  follow,  that  cruelty  to 
prisoners  should  not  be  allowed  on  either  side.  Tecumsek  assured  him  that 
ne  would  do  all  i^  bis  power  to  prevent  it ;  and  it  is  believed  he  strictly 
adhered  to  this  resolut\on.  Indeed,  we  have  one  example,  which  has  never 
been  called  in  question,  and  is  worthy  the  great  mind  of  this  chief!  When 
Colonel  Dudley  was  cut  ofiT,  and  near  400  of  bis  men,  not  far  from  Fort  Mei£:8, 
by  falling  imo  an  ambush,  TVmmjeA  arrived  at  the  scene  of  action  when  me 
Americans  could  resist  no  longer.  He  exerted  himself  to  put  a  stop  to  the 
massacre  of  the  soldiers,  which  was  then  going  on ;  and  meeting  with  a 
Chippeway  chief  who  woidd  not  desist  by  persuasion  nor  threats,  he  buried 
his  tomahawk  in  his  head,  t 

It  is  said  that  Tecumnh  had  been  in  almost  every  important  battle  with  the 
Americans,  fi*om  the  destruction  of  General  Harmet's  army  till  his  death  upon 
die  Thames.    He  was  under  the  direction  of  General  Prodor^  in  this  laat 

Eeat  act  of  his  life,  but  was  greatly  dissatisfied  with  his  course  of  proceed- 
g8,and  is  said  to  have  remonstrated  against  retreating  before  the  Americans 
hi  very  pointed  terma  Perry's  victory  had  just  given  the  Americans  the 
command  of  Lake  Erie ;  and  immediately  afler,  Proctor  abamioned  Detroit, 
and  marched  his  majesty's  army  up  the  River  Thames,  accompanied  by  Gen- 
eral Ttcttmsekj  with  about  1500  warriors.  Harrison  overtook  them  near  tlie 
Moravian  town,  Oct  5,  181;),  and,  afler  a  bloody  battle  with  the  Indians, 
routed  and  took  prisoners  neariy  the  whole  British  armv;  Proctor  saving 
himself  only  by  flight  Ailer  withstanding  almost  the  whole  force  of  the 
Americans  for  some  time,  Tecumseh  received  a  severe  wound  in  the  arm,  but 
continued  to  fight  with  desperation,  until  a  shot  in  the  head  from  an  unknoii^ii 
hand  laid  him  prostrate  in  the  thickest  of  the  fight  §  Of  his  warriors  ViO 
were  leA  upon  the  field  of  battle. 

Thus  fell  Tecumseh,  in  the  forty-fourth  year  of  his  age.  He  was  about  ftw 
feet  ten  inches  in  height,  of  a  noble  appearance,  and  a  perfecdy  symmetrical 
form.  "  His  carriage  was  erect  and  lony — ^his  motions  quick— -his  eyes  pen- 
etrating— his  visage  stem,  with  an  air  of  hauteur  in  his  counteoancoj  which 
arose  ^om  an  elevated  pride  of  soul.  It  did  not  leave  him  even  in  death.* 
He  is  thus  apoken  of  by  one  who  knew  him. 

At  the  battle  of  the  Thames,  a  chief  bjr  the  name  of  Shane  served  as  a 
guide  to  Colonel  Johnson^s  regiment  He  mforms  us  that  he  knew  TYcumsA 
well,  and  that  he  once  had  had  his  thigh  broken,  which  not  being  properly 
aet,  caused  a  considerable  ridge  in  it  always  after.  This  was  published  in  a 
Kentucky  newspaper,  lately,  as  necessary  to  prove  that  the  Indian  killed  by 

*  SchooUraft  f  InformaUoii  of  hit  •on,  W.  J.  SndUng,  Em.  of  Bodoa. 

i   Janus,  i.  291— PerKiw,  221. 
[  The  story  that  be  fell  in  a  personal  rencounter  with  Colonel  Johnson,  must  no  looker  be 
leved.    Facts  are  entirely  opposed  to  such  a  conclusioo.    Indeed,  we  cannot  learn  tbai 
Ibe  colonel  ever  claimed  the  honor  of  the  acbieveaient 
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Colonel  Johnson  was  TttumsA,  From  the  same  paper  it  would  seem,  thaL 
even  on  tiie  day  of  battle,  it  was  doubted  by  some  whether  the  cliief  killed 
were  Tecumsek,  and  that  a  critical  inqOest  was  held  over  his  l»ody;  and 
although  it  was  decided  to  be  he,  yet  to  the  fact  that  the  colonel  killed  him. 
there  w;i8  a  demiu*,  even  then.  But,  no  doubt,  many  were  willing  it  should 
00  pass,  thinking  it  a  matter  of  not  much  consequence,  so  long  as  Tecumsehf 
then:  most  dreaded  ^nemy,  was  actually  slain ;  and,  perhaps,  too,  so  near  the 
event,  many  felt  a  delicacy  in  dissenting  from  the  report  of  Colonel  John3on*$ 
fiiends;  but  when  time  had  dispeUed  such  jealousy,  those  came  out  frankly 
with  their  opinion,  and  hence  resulted  the  actual  truth  of  the  case. 

That  the  American  soldiers  should  have  dishonored  themselves,  af\er  their 
victory,  by  outraging  ull  decency  by  acts  of  astonishing  ferocity  and  barbarity 
upon  the  lifeless  body  of  the  ftilen  chief,  is  grievous  to  mention,  and  cannot 
meet  with  too  severe  condemnation.    Pieces  of  his  skin  were  taken  away  by 
0ome  of  them  as  mementoes !  ^  .  He  is  said  to  have  borne  a  personal  enmity  to 
Grenenil  Harrison,  at  this  time,  for  having  just  before  destroyed  his  family 
The  celebrated  speech,  said  to  have  been  delivered  by  the  great  **  Sliawanep- 
warrior"  to  General  Proctor^  before  the  battle  of  the* Thames,  is  believed  b'J 
many  not  to  be  genuine.    It  may  be  seen  in  every  history  of  the  war,  anc 
every  periodical  of  that  day,  and  not  a  few  since,  even  to  this.    Tliereibre  we 
oroit  It  here.    The  speech  of  Logan,  perhaps,  has  not  circulated  wider 
Another,  in  our  opinion,  more  worthy  the  mighty  tmud  of  Tectansek,  piillishe* 
in  a  work  saifl  to  be  written  by  one  who  heard  it,f  is  now  generally  (on  tb» 
authority  of  a  public  journal  {)  discarded  as  a  fiction.  v 

Among  the  skirmishes  between  the  beUiferents,  before  General  HuU  sui« 
rendered  the  north-western  army,  Teeimseh  and  his  Indians  acted  a  con- 
spicuous part. 

Maiden,  situated  at  the  junction  of  Detroit  River  with  Lake  Erie,  was 
considered  the  Gibraltar  of  Canada,  and  it  was  expected  that  General  HutTs 
first  obiect  would  be  to  possess  himself  of  it  In  a  movement  that  way. 
Colonel  MKMkior  came  very  near  being  cut  ofT  by  a  party  of  Indians  led  by 
TtnimseJu  About  4  miles  from  Maiden,  he  found  a  bnd^e  in  possession  of  a 
body  of  the  enemy ;  and  although  the  bridge  was  earned  by  a  force  undor 
Colonel  Cassy^  in'  effecting  which,  11  of  the  enemy  were  killed,  yet  it  seenuL 
that  in  a  <^few  days  aflerwards  **  they  were  in  possession  of  it  again,  ana 
again  the  Americans  stood  ready  to  repeat  the  attack.  It  was  in  an  attempt 
to  reconnoitre,  that  Colonel  M^ Arthur  "advanced  somewhat  too  near  the 
enemy,  and  narrowly  escaped  being  cut  off  from  his  men^lj  by  several 
Indians  who  had  nearly  prevented  his  retreat. 

Major  Vanhom  was  detached  on  the  4  August  from  Anx  Canards,  with  200 
racn,  to  convoy  150  Ohio  militia  and  some  provisions  from  the  River  Raisin. 
In  his  seconj}  dav's  march,  near  Brownstown,  he  fell  into  an  ambush  of  70 
Indians  under  l^tnunstkt  who,  firing  upon  him,  killed  20  men ;  among  whom 
were  Captains  M^Cu'lochj^  BoslUr,  GUcnase,**  and  Ubry:  9  more  were 
wounded.    The  rest  made  a  precipitate  retreat 

Major  Vanhom  having  failed  in  his  attempt.  Colonel  MUler  was  sent  on 
the  8th  of  August,  with  600  men  to  protect  the  same  provisions  and  trans- 
ports. The  next  day,  August  9th,  about  4  o'clock  in  the  aAernoon,  the  van- 
guard, commanded  by  Captain  SniUvng,  was  fired  upon  by  an  extensive  line 
of  British  and  Indians,  at  the  lower  end  of  the  village  of  Magaugo,  14  miles 
fix>m  Detroit  The  main  body  was  half  a  mile  in  the  rear  when  the  attack 
began.  Captain  Snellintc  maintained  his  position  in  a  most  gallant  mannen 
imder  a  heavy  fire,  until  the  line  was  formed  ^d  advanced  to  his  reli^ 
The  force  against  which  the  Americans  were  nmv  contending  was  made  uf 

*  We  have  oAen  heard  il  said,  but  whether  b  tnith  we  do  not  aver,  that  there  are  tboM 
who  still  own  nirnr  straps  made  of  it 
t  John  Drntn  Hunter.  %  North  American  Review. 

Since  ^vemor  of  Michif^n,  mxk^  uow  secretary  of  war. 
Rr«ckenri«I|fe,  Hist.  War,  31. 

In  this  nffirer's  pocket,  it  is  said,  was  found  a  letter  written  for  his  wife,  ipving  as 
account  of  h'ls  havinff  killed  an  Indian,  from  whose  head  he  tore  the  scalp  with  his  teelh. 
**  OUckrisl,  commonly  written. 
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of  a  body  of  500  IndianR  under  TemmseK,  ffaJk^m^'&iit-u&Ur^  Marpal,  and  tht 

pince  famous  Blatk-hawk,  and  a  conRiderable  number  of  whites  under  Major 

Muir,    They  were  formed  behind  a  breastwork  of  felled  trees.    When 

Colonel  Miiler  had  brought  his  men  into  line,  the  enemy  sprang  from  their 

hiding-places,  and  formed  in  line  of  battle,  and  a  fierce  and  apiMJlinf  strife 

ensued.    TTie  British  and  Indian  force  was  one  third  greater  than  the  Ameri- 

ean,  Init  nothing  could  withstand  them,  when  led  on  by  such  officers  as 

MiUer  and  Snmtng,  and  the  ground  was  disputed  inch  by  inch  for  near 

two  miles,  to  the  village  of  Brownstown.    Here  the  British  took  to  their 

boats,  and  the  Indians  to  the  wood^  and  thus  the  battle  closed.    It  was  owmr 

to  a  disobedience   of  orders  on  the   part  of  the  cavalry,  that  the  Britian 

escaped  entire  destruction ;  for  Colonel  MUler  ordered  them  to  rush  upon 

them  and  cut  them  up  when  their  gims  were  unloaded,  and  thf^ir  ranks  wera 

in  confuHion,  but  they  would  not,  although  Captain  Sndling  ofilred  to  le«id 

them  in  person.    In  this  afiair  the  Indians  ana  British  lost  100  killed  and 

^^BOO  woniided,  and  the  Aniericans  had  18  killed  and  58  wounded.* 

If  A  British  ^vriter  iJJ>on  tne  late  war,  f  after  having  related  the  battle  of  the 

|Tliames,  in  which  Tecumath  fell,  says :  **  It  seems  extraordinary  that  General 

Harrison  should  have  omitted  to  mention,  in  his  letter,  tlie  death  of  a  chie( 

whose  fall  contributed  so  largely  to  break  down  the  Indian  spirit,  and  to  giipo 

jseace  and  security  to  the  whole  north-western  frontier  of  the  U.  StatesL 

j^ecumaehy  although  he  had  received  a  musket-ball  in  the  left  arm,  was  still 

g«eking  tlie  hottt^st  of  the  fire,**  when  he  received  the  mortal  wound  tu  the 

|jead,  of  which  he  in  a  few  moments  expired.    The  error,  which  for  some 

time  prevailed,  of  his  being  shot  by  Colonel  Jokmofiy  is  copied  into  this  author^ 

work.    The  following  descriptions,  though  in  some  respects  erroneous,  are 

of  sufiScient  value  to  be  preserved. 

Tecumseh  was  endowed  "  with  more  than  the  usual  stoutness,  possessed  aH 
the  Sjplity  and  perseverance,  of  the  Indian  character.  His  carriage  was 
dignified  ;  his  eye  penetrating ;  his  countenance,  which,  even  in  death,  be- 
trayed the  indications  of  a  lofty  spirit,  rather  of  the  sterner  cast  Had  be  not 
possessed  a  certain  austerity  of  manners,  he  could  never  hare  controlled  the 
wayward  passions  of  those  who  followed  him  to  battle.  He  was  of  a  silent 
habit ;  but,  when  his  eloquence  became  roused  into  action  by  the  reiterated 
encroachments  of  the  Americans,^  his  strong  intellect  could  supply  him  widi 
a  flow  of  oratory,  that  enabled  him,  as  he  governed  in  the  field,  so  to  pre- 
scribe in  the  council.  Those  who  consider  that,  in  all  territorial  questiens^ 
the  ablest  diplomatists  of  the  U.  States  are  sent  to  negotiate  with  the  Indians^ 
will  readily  appreciate  the  loss  sustained  by  the  latter  in  the  death  of  their 
champion.  The  Indians,  in  general,  are  ftifl  as  fond  as  other  savages  of  the 
gaudy  decoration  of  their  persons ;  but  Teeumsek  was  an  exception.  Clothes 
and  other  valuable  articles  of  spoil  had  often  been  his ;  yet  he  invariably 
wore  a  deerskin  roat  and  pantaloons.  He  had  frequently  levied  subsidies  to, 
comparatively,  a  larp^e  amount ;  yet  he  preserved  little  or  nothing  for  himaelC 
It  was  not  wealth,  but  glory,  that  was  Tecumgeh^s  ruling  passion.  Fatal  day! 
when  the  *  Christian  people '  first  penetrated  the  forests,  to  teach  the  arts  of 
*  civilization '  to  the  poor  Indian.  Till  tlien  water  had  been  his  only  beverage, 
and  himself  and  his  race  possessed  all  the  viffor  of  hardy  savages.  Now, 
no  Indian  opens  his  lips  to  the  stream  that  ripples  by  his  wigwam,  while  be 
has  a  rag  of  clothes  on  his  back,  wherewith  to  purchase  rum ;  and  he  and 
his  squaw  and  his  children  wallow  through  the  day,  in  beastly  drunkenness. 
Instead  of  the  sturdy  warrior,  with  a  head  to  plan,  and  an  arm  to  execute, 
▼engrance  upon  the  oppreMors  of  his  country,  we  behold  the  puny,  besotted 
wretch,  squatting  on  nis  Imrns,  ready  to  barter  his  coimtry,  his  children,  or 
himt*elf,  for  a  few  gulps  of  that  deleterious  compound,  which,  far  more  than 
the  arms  of  the  United  States,  [Great  Britain  and  France,]  is  hastening  to 
extinguish  all  traces  of  his  name  and  character.  TecunueA,  himself  in  ^dy 
life,  had  been  addicted  to  intemperance ;  but  no  sooner  did  his  judgment 


•  Sketches  of  the  War,  i.  ».  t  Jomes,  i.  187,  &«. 

1  At  though  the  English  of  Canada  had  never  been  guilty  of  encroacbnients ! 
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decide  against,  than  his  resolution  enabled  him  to  quit,  so  vile  a  habit 
Beyond  one  or  two  glasses  of  wine,  he  never  afterwards  indulged." 

It  was  said  not  to  be  from  good  will  to  the  Americans,  that  he  would  not 
permit  his  warriors  to  exercise  any  cruelty  upon  them,  when  fallen  into  their 
power,  but  from  principle  alone.  When  Detroit  was  taken  by  the  British 
and  Indians,  Tecumseh  was  in  the  action  at  the  head  of  the  latter.  After  the 
surrender,  General  Brock  requested  him  not  to  allow  his  Indians  to  ill-treat 
the  prisoners ;  to  which  he  replied,  *<  JVb  /  /  detpise  them  too  muck  to  meddU 
with  them,'' 

Some  of  the  English  have  said  that  there  were  few  officers  in  the  U. 
States'  service  so  able  to  command  in  the  field  as  Tecumseh,  This  it  will  not 
us  behove  to  question;  but  it  would  better  have  become  such  speech- 
makers,  if  they  had  added,  "  in  his  peculiar  mode  of  warfare."  Tnat  he 
was  a  more  wily  chief  than  Miahikmaktva,  may  be  doubted ;  thut  either  had 
natural  abilities  inferior  to  those  of  General  JVayne^  or  G.^neral  Brock,  we 
eee  no  reason  to  believe.  But  this  is  no  argument  that  they  could  practise 
European  warfare  as  well  as  those  generals.  It  is  obvious,  from  his  inter- 
course with  the  whites,  that  Tecumseh  must  have  been  better  skilled  in  their 
military  tactics  than  most,  if  not  all,  of  his  countrymen,  whether  predecessors 
or  contemporaries. 

A  military  man,*  as  we  apprehend,  says,  "  He  [Tecumseh]  was  an  excellent 
judge  of  position,  and  not  only  knew,  but  could  point  out  the  localities  of 
the  whole  country  through  which  he  had  passed."  "  His  facility  of  commu- 
nicating the  information  he  had  acquired,  was  thus  displayed  before  a  con- 
course of  spectators.  Previously  to  General  Brock's  crossing  over  to  Detroit, 
he  asked  Tecumseh  what  sort  of  a  country  he  should  have  to  pass  through  in 
case  of  his  proceeding  farther.  TecumsA,  taking  a  roll  of  elm-bark,  and  ex- 
tending it  on  the  ground  by  means  of  four  stones,  drew  forth  his  scalping- 
kniie,  and  with  the  point  presently  etched  upon  the  bark  a  plan  of  the  coun- 
try, its  hills,  woods,  rivers,  morasses,  and  roads ;  a  plan  which,  if  not  as  neat, 
was,  for  the  purpose  required,  fully  as  intelligible  as  if  ^rrowsmith  himself 
had  prepared  it  Pleased  with  this  unexpected  talent  in  Tecumseh,  also  with 
his  havhig,  by  his  characteristic  boldness,  induced  the  hidians,  not  of  his  im- 
mediate party,  to  cross  the  Detroit,  prior  to  the  embarkation  of  the  regulars 
and  militia,  General  Brock,  as  soon  as  the  business  was  over,  publicly  took  off 
his  sash,  and  placed  it  round  the  body  of  the  chief.  Tecumseh  received  the 
honor  with  evident  gratification,  but  was,  the  next  day,  seen  without  his 
sash.  General  Brock,  fearing  something  had  displeased  the  Indian,  sent  hie 
interpreter  for  an  explanation.  The  latter  soon  returned  with  an  account 
that  Tecumseh,  not  wishing  to  wear  such  a  mark  of  distinction,  when  an 
older,  and,  as  he  said,  abler,  warrior  than  himself  was  present,  had  transferred 
the  sash  to  the  Wyandot  chief  Round-heeul,'' 

Thi»  place  of  this  renowned  warrior's  birth  was  upon  the  banks  of  the 
Scioto  Kiver,  near  what  is  now  Chillicothe.  His  father's  name  was  PukeeshejiOy 
which  means,  /  li^ht  from  flying.  He  was  killed  in  the  battle  of  Kanhawa,  in 
1774.  His  mother's  name  was  Meelheetashe,  which  signifies,  a  turtle  kying 
her  eggs  in  the  sand.  She  died  amon?  the  Cherokees.  She  had,  at  one  birth, 
three  sons: — EUskuxUaiva,  which  signifies,  a  door  opened,  was  called  the 
Prophet ;  Tecumseh,  which  is,  a  tiger  crouching  for  his  prey ;  and  Kumskaka,  a 
tiger  that  flies  in  the  air,  f 

We  will  here  present  the  reader  with  a  specimen  of  the  Shawanee  lan- 
l^age,  in  the  Lord's  Prayer. 

Coe-ihin-a,  spim-i-key  veortaw-yanroe,  o-wes-sa-yeg  yry-sy-tho-yan-ae :  Da^ 
paU-i'tumrany-jpayAtch  Aa-key,  yea-issi-tay-hay-yon-ae  isst-nock-i-key,  yoe-ma 
assis'key-kie  pi-sey  spim-i-key,  Me-li-na-kof  oe  noo-ki  cos-si^kie  ta-wa-it-thin  oe 
yen-wctp-a-ki  tuck-iohan-a ;  puck-i-tum-i-wa-loo  kne-ufon-ot-i'tkey-ioay,  ^  Feo-M- 
puck-i-tum-a  ma-chU-i-tow-e-ta  lhick-%  ma-chaw-ki  tus-sy-neigh-puck-sin-a  wo- 
mm-si-loo  wau  po  toon-ot-i-they  ya  key-la  toy  pate-i-tum-any  way  uris-sa  k^ 
wassi'Cut'i-^joe-ifcy  ihay-pay'Wt'way.X 

*  Bfr  James,  ut  supra.  f  8choolera/L  t  Carey's  Musemn,  vi.  SI 8,  (for  1789.) 
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In  1826,  the  only  euryiTing  Bon  of  Tecumaehj  whose  name  is  PutkeOta^ 
which  si^ifies  crouchMig  or  watching  kU  pm^  left  the  Ohio  to  settle  beyond 
the  MissiBsippL*  This  son,  when  nis  &ther  was  slain,  was  fighting  by  his 
«de.  ^  The  prince  regent,"  says  Mr.  Jamei,  <*in  1814,  out  of  respect  to  the 
memory  to  the  old,  sent  out  as  a  present  to  the  young  Tkcwnseh  a  handsome 
sword ;  ^  and  then  closes  this  paragraph  with  this  most  savage  lamentation : 
"  Unfortunately,  however,  for  the  Indian  cause  and  country,  &int  are  the 
rarospects  that  Ttctunseh  the  son  will  ever  equal,  in  wisdom  or  proweasi 
Teetim»eh  the  fiithen"  f 

ELLSKWATAWA.  Although  we  have  given  some  important  facts  in 
the  life  of  tbis  impostor,  there  are  some  circumstances  which  claim  to  be 
related.  After  the  termination  of  the  war  of  1812,  he  received  a  pension 
firom  the  government  of  Great  Britain,  and  resided  in  Canada.  In  1826,  he 
was  prevailed  upon  to  leave  that  country,  and  went,  with  others,  to  settle  be- 
yond the  Mississippi.  At  the  same  time  also  went  the  only  surviving  son  of 
!7Vcuffi#eA. 

Much  has  been  said  and  written  about  the  Prophet ;  and,  as  ig  general^ 
the  case,  the  accounts  vary,  in  proportion  to  their  multiplicity.  From  a  wed- 
written  article  in  a  foreign  periodica^  it  is  said  that,  during  the  first  50  years 
of  his  life,  he  was  remarkable  for  nothing  except  his  stupiditv  and  intoxica- 
tion. In  his  50th  year,  while  in  the  act  of  lighting  his  pipe,  he  fell  back  in 
his  cabin,  upon  his  bed ;  and,  continuing  for  some  time  liftdess,  to  all  appear- 
ances, preparations  were  made  for  hb  interment ;  and  it  was  not  until  the 
tribe  was  assembled,  as  usual  on  such  occasions,  and  they  were  in  the  act  of 
removing  him,  that  he  revived.  His  first  words  were,  **  DonH  he  alarmed,  1 
have  teen  heaven.  Call  the  nation  togethery  that  I  may  tell  them  what  has  jppetmd 
to  mt,^  When  they  were  assembled,  he  told  them  that  two  beautiful  young 
men  had  been  sent  from  heaven  by  the  Great  Spirit,  who  spoke  thus  to  him: 
— ^The  Great  Spirit  is  angry  with  you,  and  will  destroy  all  the  red  men :  unless 
you  refrain  from  drunkenness,  lymg  and  stealing,  and  turn  yourselves  to  him, 
you  shall  never  enter  the  beautiful  place  which  we  will  now  show  you."  He 
was  then  conducted  to  the  gates  of  heaven,  fVom  whence  he  could  behold 
all  its  beauties,  but  was  not  permitted  to  enter.  Af^er  undergoing  several 
hours'  tantalization,  from  extreme  desire  of  participating  in  its  mdescribable 
joys  and  pleasures,  he  was  dismissed.  His  conductors  told  him  to  tell' all 
the  Indians  what  he  had  seen ;  to  repent  of  their  ways,  and  they  would  visii 
him  again.  My  authority  says,  that,  on  the  Prophefs  visiting  the  neighboring 
nations,  his  mission  had  a  good  efiect  on  their  morals,  &c.  But  this  part  of 
his  story,  at  least,  is  at  variance  with  &cts ;  for  none  would  hear  to  him,  ex- 
cept the  most  abandoned  voung  warriors  of  those  tribes  he  visited,  and  their 
miserable  condition  in  colonizing  themselves  upon  the  Wabash,  in  1811,  is 
well  known.  § 

There  was  an  earthquake  said  to  have  taken  place  in  the  Creek  country, 
in  December,  1811.  H  The  Prophet  visited  the  Creeks  in  the  previous  August, 
and  **  pronounced  in  the  public  square,  that  shortly  a  lamp  would  appear  in 
the  westf  to  aid  him  in  his  hostile  attack  upon  the  whites,  and,  if  they  would 
not  be  influenced  by  his  persuasion,  the  earth  would  ere  long  tremble  to  its 
centre.  This  circumstance  has  had  a  powerAil  effect  on  the  minds  of  these 
Indiana,  and  would  certainly  have  led  tnem,  j^nerally,  to  have  united  with  the 
northern  coalition,  had  it  not  been  for  the  mterposition  of  travellers."  Thm 
■tatement  was  made  by  a  Mr.  Francis  M* Henrys  in  the  Georgia  Journal,  to 
contradict  that  ever  any  such  earthquake  did  take  place,  and  by  which  we 

•  Johnson's  Ind.  Nar.  217.  t  Military  Occurrences,  i.  59S. 

X  The  New  Monlhly  Manaine. 

$  This  famous  vision  of  the  Prophei  will  compare  in  strangeness  with  thai  of  i&pMA, 
bead  chief  of  the  Delaware  nation,  related  by  Lothnl,  (ii.  114.)  He  lay  to  all  appeannct 
dead  for  three  days.  In  bis  swoon,  he  saw  a  man  in  white  robes,  who  exhibited  a  catalogve 
of  the  people's  sins,  and  warned  him  to  repent.  In  1749,  he  was  about  80  vears  of  age.  and 
was  baptited  by  the  name  of  Solomon.  We  have  related  m  Book  Itl.  an  accoool  of 
Bquando't  vision ;  and  others  might  be  mentioned. 

1  "The  earthquakes,  which,  in  1811,  almost  destroyed  the  town  of  New  Madrid  of  the 
l&sissippi,  were  very  sensibly  felt  on  the  upper  portion  of  the  Missouri  country,  and  oeca 
•ioBed  much  superstitious  dread  amongst  the  Indiaot."    I'Onffi  ExpeditioHf  i.  Ttt. 
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earn  that  that  part  of  the  snperstitioas  world  really  beUeved  that  it  had,  and 
that  places  had  been  actually  vunk.  The  same  communicant  says,  *<  I  have 
only  to  state  that  I  have  comfortably  reposed  in  houses  where  newspapers 
have  announced  evore  disappearance  of  earth."  He  states  also,  upon  the 
authority  of  *<  a  Mr.  Chadhunfy  an  English  gentleman,  from  Quebec,"  that^ 
^  at  the  age  of  15,  this  Indian  disappeared  m>m  his  relatives,  and  was  con- 
sidered as  finally  lost  That  he  strolled  to  Quebec,  and  irora  thence  to 
Montreal,  where,  taken  as  a  pilot  to  Halifax,  he  remained  several  years ;  and 
in  this  space) received  an  eaucation  qualifying  him  to  act  the  part  already 
known."  The  comet  of  1811  was  viewed  by  many,  throughout  the  country, 
as  a  harbinger  of  evil,  and  it  was  upon  this  seeming  advantage  that  the 
Prophet  *  seized  to  frighten  his  red  brethren  into  his  schemes,  f 

^  He  was  said  to  have  been  killed  on  the  18  November,  1812^  when  the  Missis- 
sinaway  towns  were  destroyed  on  the  Wabash  by  a  detachment  under  Colonel 
CampbeU;  but  this  was  onlya  rumor  of  the  day. 

ROUND-HEAD  was  a  Wyandot,  and  fought  a^inst  the  Americans  m 
the  last  war.  He  was  very  conspicuous  in  the  battle  at  Frenchtown  upon 
the  River  Raisin.  The  Indian  force  in  this  afl&ir  was  about  1|)004  General 
Wincktster^s  quarters  were  at  1  or  200  yards  from  the  roam  army  when 
the  fight  commenced,  and,  in  an  endeavor  to  render  it  assistance,  was 
fallen  upon  by  the  Wyandots,  and  himself  and  attendants  captured. 
JRound-hiad  seized  upon  General  Winchester  with  his  own  hands.  It  was  a 
severe  cold  morning,  22  January,  1813,  and  the  ground  was  covered  with 
snow. 

^  Our  chief^  in  a  manner  truly  characteristic,  obliged  the  ^neral  to  divest 
himself  of  his  ^eat  coat  and  all  his  uniform.  With  nothmg  but  his  shirt 
to  protect  him  from  the  cold.  Round-head  conducted  him  to  a  fire,  but  not 
until  he  had  got  on  the  general's  cocked  hat,  uniform  coat,  vest,  &c.  It  was 
h)  this  condition,  that  Uolonel  Proctor  found  him ;  and  it  was  not  without 
much  persuasion  that  the  stem  warrior  relinquished  his  important  captive ; 
and  it  was  with  still  more  reluctance,  that  he  gave  up  the  uniform,  in  whicb 
he  had  so  short  a  time  to  strut  about  and  show  himself  to  his  countrymen.§ 

This  was  a  most  disastrous  expedition  for  the  Americans:  538  were  cap-^ 
tured,  according  to  the  British  account,  which  does  not  differ  materially  front 
the  American ;  ||  and  900  killed  in  the  battle,  and  massacred  by  the  Indians 
immediately  after. 

In  Colonel  Proctor's  official  account  of  this  afifttir,  he  speaks  in  high  terms 
of  the  conduct  of  the  Indian  chiefs  and  warriors.  His  words  are :  *^  The 
zeal  and  courage  of  the  Indian  department  were  never  more  conspicuous 
than  on  this  occasion,  and  the  Indian  warriors  fought  with  their  usual 
brtvery." 

Colonel  Proctor  has  been  much  censured  for  his  conduct  at  the  River  Rai* 
sin.  It  was  said  that  he  agreed  to  the  terms  asked  for  by  General  fftn^kester^ 
and  then  paid  no  attention  to  their  observance,  but  rather  countenanced  tiie 
Indians  in  their  barbarities,  thinking  thereby  to  strike  the  Americans  with 
dread,  that  they  might  be  deterred  m>m  entering  the  service  in  future.  But 
the  British  historians  say  that  <*  the  whole  of  the  lefl  division  surrendered  at 
discretion,**  and  not  **  on  condition  of  their  being  protected  from  the  savagei^ 
heing  allowed  to  retain  their  private  property,  and  having  their  side-arms 
returned  to  them,**  as  stated  by  General  frlnchester:  for,  Mr.  Jaifie#  adds,  **  had 
this  been  the  understanding,  one  may  suppose  that  some  writing  would  have 
heen  drawn  up ;  but,  indeed.  Gen.  Winektster  was  not  in  a  condition  to  dictate 
terms.    Stripped  to  his  shirt  and  trowsers,  and  sufiTering  exceedingly  firora 

*  Lambert^  who  published  three  volumes  of  travels  in  America  in  1810,  (London,)  in  speak-* 
inr  of  the  Prophet,  says,  "  Thus  we  find,  that  prophets  are  not  confined  to  our  own  nappy 
tsUnd :  hut  I  make  no  doahl,  that  many  of  our  teated  countrymen  and  countrywomen,  wno 
are  running  after  Joaima  Southeott  from  one  end  of  the  kingdom  to  the  other,  will  (ir  they 
■boukl  ever  read  this  speech)  turn  up  their  nose  at  the  Indian,  and  quoit  m  text  from  Revels 
lions  to  prove  that  he  is  ai/aUe  prophet.''    Laanbtrtf  i.  396. 

t  Halcyon  Luminary,  i.  305,  &c.  New  York,  (June,)  1812. 

I  Perkius's  Late  War,  100.  \  JameMf  Milit.  OecarreaoM,  1.  Itti 

I  Thomson  has  MS.    HUt,  Sketdut,  lOi. 
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the  ookL  the  Ajnerican  fsnertl  was  finind  by  Col.  Prodor^  near  to  one  of  the 
lodian  fires,  in  possession  of  the  Wyandot  chief  Round-headJ* 

So,  according  to  the  judgment  of  this  historian,  Colonel  Procior  was  under 
no  obligation  to  keep  his  word,  because  there  was  ^  no  writing "  with  his 
Bame  to  it  The  historian  that  will  even  set  up  a  defence  for  treachery  may 
calculate  with  certainty  upon  the  value  posterity  will  set  upon  his  woriL 
We  want  no  other  than  Colonel  ProcU>r*i  own  account  fix>m  which  to  con- 
demn  fiim  of,  at  least,  great  want  of  humanjty.  We  do  not  pretend  that  tha 
Americans  were  always  free  from  the  same  charges;  but  we  would  as  boob 
scorn  their  extenuation  as  that  of  their  enemies. 

Eoundrhead  was  present  with  General  Brock  and  Teeumseh  when  they  took 
possession  of  Detroit,  on  the  15  August,  1812.  When  about  to  cross  the 
river  to  lay  sie^e  to  Detroit,  GeneraT  .^odl;  presented  Tecumseh  with  his  red 
sash.  This  chief  had  too  much  good  sense  to  wear  it,  well  knowing  it  would 
create  jealousy  among  the  other  chiefs,  who  considered  themselves  equal 
with  bun :  he  therefore  presented  it  to  Round-huKl,  as  has  been  mentionea  in 
the  life  of  Tecumteh. 

Whether  this  chief  were  more  wise  than  Tecumstk,  in  the  last  sfEur  ia 
which  the  latter  was  engaged,  we  are  unable  to  say ;  but  it  appears  highly 
probable  that  the  conduct  of  General  Prodor  was  the  cause  of  his  being 
abandoned  by  most,  if  not  all  the  Wyandots,  previous  to  the  battle  of  tha 
Thames.*  As  Round-head  was  their  chie(  to  him  will  be  attributed  the  cause 
of  their  wise  proceeding. 

The  following  letter,  written  after  the  battle  of  the  River  Raisin,  (we  cob^ 
elude,)  is  worthy  of  a  place  here. 

"  The  HwronSf  and  the  ifUur  tribes  qf  Ihiians,  diaembUd  ai  the  Mland  Rapida^ 
to  ffte  MabiiofUs  qfthe  River  RaisirL — FHendSf  lisienl  You  have  always  told  us 
you  would  give  us  arw  assistance  in  ifour  power,  We^  tkarefort^  as  the  enemy  is  tm- 
oroaddng  tis,  within  &  mile#,  caU  vponyou  all  to  rise  ug  andcomehere  unmediaiAft 
grinffing your  arms  along  tcithvou.  Should  you  fau  ai  this  time^  toe  tcitl  not 
eonsuUr  you  injuture  as/riends^  and  the  consequences  may  be  wry  ur^^leasamL 
We  are  well  convinced  you  have  no  writing  forbidding  you  to  assist  us.  fFe  are 
jfourjriends  at  present 

Round-head  tt  ^^  mark. 

ffalk-tn-the-water  ^  hie  mariLf  " 

WALK-IN-THE-WATER  also  signalized  himself  in  these  events.  His 
Bative  name  is  Myeerah,  He  is  a  Huron,  of  the  tribe  of  the  Wvandots,  and, 
in  1817,  resided  on  a  reservation  in  Michigan,  at  a  village  called  Maguag^ 
near  Brownstown.  Mr.  Brotony  in  his  valuable  Westeiuv  Gazetteer,  ju^iy 
s^les  this  famous  chief  one  of  **  nature's  nobles.**  The  unfortunate  Crenenil 
'itull  mendoiis  him  as  one  of  the  principal  '^  among  the  vast  number  of  chiefii 
who  led  the  hostile  bands'*  of  the  west  when  the  war  of  1812  commenced 
The  Kaskaskias  Wyandots,  in  1814,  were  neariy  equally  divided  between  a 
chief  called  Tarhe,  which  signifies  the  OxmCy  and  Myeerah,  The  former  was 
called  the  grand  chief  of  the  nation,  and  resided  at  Sandusky.  He  was  a 
very  venerable  and  intelligent  chief.  In  1812,  Myeerah  told  some  American 
ofiicers  who  were  sent  to  Uie  Indians  to  secure  their  favor,  that  the  American 
government  was  acting  very  wrong  to  send  an  armv  into  thrir  cmmtry,  which 
would  cut  off  their  communication  witli  Canada^  ^e  Indians,  he  said,  were 
their  own  masters,  and  would  trade  where  they  pleased ;  tliat  tht>  afiair  of  the 
Wabash  was  the  Gku\t  of  General  Harrison  entirely.  He  commanded  the 
Indian  army  with  Round-head  at  the  battle  of  the  River  Raisin. 

Afler  the  battle  of  the  Thames,  in  which  also  ffalk-in-the-waUr  was  a  con- 
spicuous commander,  he  went  to  Detroit  to  make  peace,  or  rather  to  ask  it  of 
General  Harrison.  In  crossin^^  fix)m  Sandwich  with  a  white  flag,  many  were 
attracted  to  the  shore  to  seehim,  where  also  were  drawn  up  the  Kentud^ 
volunteers.    AH  were  struck  with  admiration  at  his  noble  aspect  and  feariesi 

*  General  HarrUon^t  official  letter,  amonff  Brannan's  Ofieial  Doc.  p.  237. 
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carriage,  as  he  aecended  the  bank  and  passed  through  the  ranks  of  the  sol- 
diers. The  greatest  firmness  attended  his  steps,  and  the  most  dignified  tiom- 
tihidanciB  was  upon  his  countenance,  notwithstanding  his  condition  was  now 
calculated  to  discover  humiliation  and  deep  depression.  Only  a  fevf  davi 
before,  he  had  fought  hand  to  hand  with  these  same  volunteers,  whose  rankfl 
be  now  passed  through. 

-  We  have  not  heard  of  the  death  of  the  heroic  and  truly  great  chief  JM^es- 
rah ;  but,  whether  alive  or  dead,  our  veneration  is  the  same.  It  was  said  of 
his  contem[>orary,  Tecum$tk^  that  in  the  field  he  was  an  ^chUUa,  and  in  the 
council  an  JIgtmenmon.  At  least,  we  think,  as  much  may  in  truth  be  said  of 
Muaerah,  The  saquel  of  the  life  oiTarht  will  be  found  in  a  former  chapter, 
where  he  figures  under  the  name  of  King  Crane.  In  1807,  a  treaty  was  made  ' 
at  Detroit  between  the  Chippeways,  Otto  was.  Potto  wattomies  and  Wirandots 
and  the  United  States.  Two  chiefs  besides  Myurah  signed  on  behalf  of  the 
last-named  tribe.  His  name  to  that  treaty  is  written  Jniert.  The  next  year, 
1808,  another  treaty  was  made  at  Brownstown  with  the  same  tribes,  with  the 
addition  of  two  dele^tes  from  the  Shawanees.  Three  besides  Myeerah 
signed  at  this  time.  He  was  also,  we  believe,  a  parQr  to  the  treaty  made  at 
Fort  Industry  in  1805,  on  the  Miami  of  the  Lake. 

Less  is  known  of  the  history  of  the  two  next  chiefs,  of  which  we  shall  say 
8omethin£^,  than  of  many  others  less  distinguished. 

TE  YONINHOKERAWEN  was  a  Mohawk  chie^  who  is  generally  known 
under  the  apppllation  of  John  J^orlon,  "  This  interesting  Iiuiian,  about  two 
years  a^,  [1804  or  5,]  visited  EIngland,  where  numerous  traits  of  an  amiable 
disposition  and  a  vigorous  intellect  produced  the  most  pleasing  impressions 
on  all  who  were  introduced  to  him.  A  proof  of  his  possessiog,  in  a 
high  deCT^e,  the  qualities  of  a  good  temper  and  great  mental  quickness,  occur- 
red at  the  upper  rooms,  at  Bath,  where  he  appeared  in  the  dress  of  his  counOry. 
A  young  Englishman,  who  had  been  in  Ajnerica,  accosted  the  chief  with 
several  abrupt  ouestionB  respecting  his  place  of  abode,  situation,  and  the 
like.  To  these  J^orlon  returned  answers  at  once  pertinent  and  modest  The 
inquirer,  however,  expressed  himself  dissatisfied  with  them,  aiid  hinted,  in 
almost  plain  terms,  that  he  believed  him  to  be  an  impostor.  Still  the  Amer- 
ican suppressed  his  resentment,  and  endeavored  to  convince  the  gentleman 
that  this  account  of  himself  might  be  depended  upon.  *  Well,  but,'^retumed 
the  other,  *  if  you  really  are  what  you  pretend  to  be,  how  will  you  relish  re- 
tiu*ning  to  the*tavages  of  your  own  country  ?  *  *  Sir,  replied  Norton,  vfith  a 
glance  of  intelligence,  *  /  8kaU  not  experience  so  great  a  aumge  in  my  society  at 
you  imagine,  for  I  find  there  are  savages  in  this  country  alsoJ  Animated  with 
the  spirit  of  genuine  patriotism,  this  generous  chieflain  was  unweari^dly 
occupied,  durine  the  mtervals  of  his  public  business,  in  acquiring^  every 
species  of  useful  knowled^,  for  the  purpose  of  transporting  it  to  his  own 
country,  for  the  benefit  of  his  ppople ;  and  what  the  friends  to  the  happinesi 
of  men  will  hear  with  still  greater  admiration  and  pleasiure,  he  was  also  en- 
gaged, under  the  auspices  of  Mr.  fFUberforce  and  Mr.  Hunmton,  in  the  labori- 
ous employment  of  translating  the  Gospel  of  St  John  into  his  nativa 
tongue.*^  Whether  that  published  by  the  American  Bible  Society  be  the 
same  translation,  I  am  not  positive,  but  believe  it  is.  The  following  is  the  3d 
Terse  of  Chnp.  L  Yorighwagwegon  ne  rode  weyenbkden,  ok  tsi  nikon  ne  kaghson 
yagh  oghnahhoten  teyodon  ne  ne  yagk  rannhah  te  haybLdivrt, 

From  the  London  Monthly  Re  i^f'itory  it  appears,  that  J^arton  was  educated 
"at  one  of  the  American  universities.  There  is  an  excellent  portrait  of  hira 
presented  by  the  respectable  Robert  Barclay,  hung  up  in  the  Bath  Agricul- 
tural Socifty's  great  room;  for  he  was  made  an  honorary  member  whila 
here."  And  the  same  writer  adds : — *^  I  have  a  pamphlet  published  by  him 
while  in  England,  entitled  *  An  address  to  the  Six  ^fations,*  recommending 
the  Gospel  of  St  John,  one  side  in  English,  the  other  in  Mohawk  language, 
in  which  ar^  discovered  sentences  very  similar  to  the  Welsh ;  for  instance, 


*  JcmtOHft  Stranger  in  America,  278, 4co,  London,  1807. 
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Indian.    (5  Nlvoli  togbsa  eren  tesh^wighe  ne  samciaiie  wahoni. 
Welsh.    O  Xhaw  naddug  erom  dy  devishaid  ffiice  am  whabaDL 
English.    O  God,  take  not  from  us  thy  grace,  because  we  have  erred  finom 
thy  waya."  • 

« 

Some  of  the  words  which  seem  to  be  corresponding  and  analogous  to  the 
eye,  in  the  two  first  languages,  are  not  so  in  meaning ;  in  Tact  there  is  no 
analog  whatever  between  me  Welsh  and  Indian  languages. 

In  IbOS,  thb  chief  was  the  bearer  of  a  lonf  and  exceedingly  excellent  talk 
from  the  Senecas  west  of  the  Ohio,  to  the  Indians  of  the  interior  of  Canada, 
about  100  miles  from  Niagara  Falls.    It  was  from  a  Prophet  named  Skanta- 

DARIO.f 

We  learn  also  from  Mr.  Jansen  that  when  Twninhokennoen  was  in  Eng- 
land, he  **  appeared  to  be  about  45  years  of  age  p  tall,  muscular,  and  well  pro- 
portioned, possessing  a  fine  and  intelligent  countenance.  His  mother  was  a 
Scotch  woman,  and  he  had  suent  two  years  in  E^linburgh,  in  bis  youth, 
namely,  from  his  13th  to  his  15tn  year,  read  and  spoke  Blnsiish  and  French 
welL  He  was  married  to  a  female  of  his  own  tnbe,  by  whom  he  had  two 
children.  He  served  in  the  last  war  with  the  English,  as  will  presently  be 
related. 

Because  this  chief  spent  a  few  years  in  Scotland  when  young,  some  his- 
torians I  have  asserted  that  he  was  not  an  Indian,  but  a  Scotchman ;  and  a 
writer  §  of  a  sketch  of  the  late  Canada  war  says  he  was  related  to  the 
French.  Of  this  we  have  no  doubt,  as  it  is  not  uncommon  for  many  of  those 
who  pass  for  Indians  to  have  white  fiither&  We  should  think,  therefore, 
that,  instead  of  his  mother's  being  a  Scotch  woman,  his  father  might  have  been 
a  French  man,  and  his  mother  an  Indian. 

Of  J^orton's  orT^eif(minhokerawen*8  exploits  in  the  last  war,  there  were  not 
many,  we  presume,  as  there  are  not  many  recorded.  When  CoL  Mwfray  sur- 
prised Fort  Niagara,  on  the  19  Dec  18Ki,  JVorton  entered  the  fort  with  him, 
at  the  head  of  a  force  of  about  400  men.  |  Fort  Niagara  was  garrisoned  by 
about  300  Americans,  of  whom  but  20  escaped.  All  who  resisted,  and  some 
who  did  not,  were  run  though  with  the  bayonet  We  only  know  that  Aofioa 
was  present  on  this  occasion. 

On  the  6  June,  1814,  General  Vincent  and  JVoHon,  with  a  considerable 
fi>rce,ir  attacked  an  American  camp  ten  miles  from  Burlington  Bay,  at  a  place 
called  Fii\y  Mile  Creek.  The  onset  was  made  before  day  on  a  Sunday  inoro- 
ing.  The  invaders  seized  upon  seven  pieces  of  cannon,  and  turned  them 
upon  their  enemies.  The  night  was  very  darit,  and  the  confusion  was  venr 
great.  The  American  Genends  Chandler  and  Winder,  one  major,  five  cap- 
tains, one  lieutenant,  and  116  men,  were  taken  prisoners.  Nevertheless  Ae 
Americnns  fought  with  such  resolution  that  the  attacking  party  were  obli^ 
to  abandon  their  advantage,  leaving  150  of  their  number  Senind  them.  Thev, 
however,  carried  off  two  pieces  of  cannon  and  some  horses. 

LOGAN  was  a  great  Snawanee  chief,  who  was  more  brave  than  fortunate. 
He  was  no  connection  of  Logan  of  1774,  but  was  equally  treat,  and,  in  the 
hands  of  a  Jefferson,  would  have  been  equally  celebrated.  Shortly  af>er  Gen- 
eral T\trfper*8  expedition  to  the  Miami  Rapids,  Captain  James  Ijot^an^  as  be 
was  called  by  the  English,  was  sent  by  General  Harrison  in  the  direction  of 
those  rapids,  with  a  small  party  of  his  tribe,  to  reconnoitre.  He  met  with  a 
superior  force  of  the  enemy  near  that  place,  by  which  he  was  so  closelv  ptir- 
•ued  that  his  men  were  obliged  to  break  and  dee  for  safety  in  the  true  Indian 
manner.  Logan,  with  two  of  his  companions,  Captain  JTobn  and  Bright- 
horn,  arrived  safe  at  General  Winchesiei^s  camp.  When  he  gave  an  account 
here  of  what  had  happened,  accusers  in  the  army  stood  ready  to  charge  him 
with  treachery,  and  a  design  of  aiding  the  enemy.    He  felt  the  false  chai^ 

•  Monthly  Repository,  iii.  716,  London,  1809.  ^t  tbid.  709. 

t  James,  Military  Occurrenres,  ii.  16.  ^  Mr.  M-  Srmthj  wbo  lived  then  in  Canada. 

I  Some  American  historians  ftay,  **  British  and  Indians ; "  but  Mr.  James  [n.  16^)  ca^ 
tn  was  but  one  "Indian,"  and  he  was  a  Scotchman ! 
f  The  number  of  rank  and  file  was  701,  of  the  Ajnericans  about  9000. 
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with  cutting  severity,  but  without  aiiy  inclination  for  revenge.  On  the  con- 
trary, he  determined  to  prove  by  some  unequivocal  announcement  that  he 
was  not  thus  to  be  taken  as  a  spy. 

Accordingly,  on  22  November,  with  the  two  men  above  named,  he  set  out, 
resolved  either  to  bring  in  a  prisoner  or  a  scalp,  or  to  hazard  his  life  in  the 
attempt  Whtn  he  had  proceeded  down  the  Miami  about  10  miles,  on  th« 
nortli  side,  he  met  with  Captain  EUiot,  (son  of  him  of  infamous  memory,  before 
mentioned  in  thb  book  of  our  history,)  accompanied  by  five  Indians.  As 
this  party  was  too  strong  for  Logan  and  his  two  brave  companions,  four  of 
them  being  on  horseback,  he  therefore  determined  to  pass  them,  pretend- 
ing to  be  of  the  British  party,  and  advanced  with  confident  boldness  and  Jt 
friendly  deportment  But  it  unfortunately  happened,  that  the  noted  Winnt^ 
maky  of  whom  mention  has  been  made  in  the  life  of  Tecunuehy  and  who  had 
fought  at  the  head  of  the  Potto wattomies  in  the  battle  of  Tippecanoe,  knew 
him  and  denounced  him  as  a  spy.  Logan,  however,  persisted  that  he  was 
the  fi^end  of  the  British,  and  was  then  on  his  way  to  the  Rapids  to  give  in- 
formation of  the  situation  of  the  Americans.  Aner  conversmg  a  while,  he 
proceeded  on  his  way,  and  ffinnemak,  with  his  comi»anions,  turned  and  fol- 
lowed with  him.  Jrinnemak  and  his  party  clost^ly  watched  the  others,  and 
when  they  had  proceeded  about  eight  miles,  he  proposed  to  Captain  EUtot  to 
seize  and  tie  them ;  but  he  said  it  was  not  necessary,  for  if  they  attempted  to 
escape  they  could  be  shot  down,  or  easily  run  down  with  their  horses.  XfO- 
garij  overhearing  this,  communicated  it  to  his  companions,  and  it  was  agreed 
to  tnake  an  attack  upon  them,  although  thev  were  five  to  three.  Until  now, 
Logan  had  intcmded  to  go  on  with  them  till  night,  and  then  escape. 

No  sooner  was  the  resolution  taken  than  the  fight  began.  When  they  had 
all  fired  three  rounds  apiece,  the  advantage  was  in  favor  of  the  three ;  havinff 
driven  their  adversaries  considerable  distance,  and  cut  th^m  off  from  thenr 
horses.  EUiot  and  IVinntmak  had  both  fallen  mortally  wounded,  and  a  younff 
Ottowa  chief  was  killed.  Towards  the  close  of  the  fight,  both  Logan  and 
Bright-horn  were  badly  wounded.  As  soon  as  Logan  was  shot,  he  ordered  a 
retreat,  and,  seizing  the  enemies*  horses,  they  efiTectod  it  to  JVinchesler^s  camp. 
Captain  John  escaped  unhurt,  and  after  taking  the  scalp  of  the  Ottowa  chief^ 
followed,  himself^  and  arrived  there  the  next  morning. 

Logan  had  now  indeed  established  his  reputation,  but  he  lost  his  life !  His 
wounds  proved  mortal  two  days  after.  In  General  ffinchester's  letter  to  Gen- 
eral Harrisony  he  says,  **  More  nrmness  and  consummate  bravery  have  seldom 
appeared  on  the  military  theatre."  ^  He  was  buried  with  all  the  honors  due  to 
his  rank,  and  with  sorrow  as  sincerely  and  generally  displayed  as  ever  I  wit- 
nessed."   Thus  wrote  Major  Hardin  to  Governor  ^hdhy : — 

^  His  physiognomy  was  formed  on  the  best  model,  and  exhibited  the  strong- 
est marks  of  courage,  intelligence,  good-hiunor  and  sincerity.  He  had  been 
very  serviceable  to  our  cause,  by  actine  as  a  pilot  and  a  spy.  He  had  gone 
with  General  Hull  to  Detroit,  and  with  we  first  Kentucky  troops  who  marched 
for  the  relief  of  Fort  Wayne." 

fVinnemaky  while  in  conversation  with  Logan  before  the  fight,  declared  that 
he  commanded  all  the  Indians  in  that  quarter ;  and  boasted  that  he  had 
caused  the  massacre  of  fFdls  and  thos^who  had  siurended  at  the  battle  of 
Chicago,  after  having  gone  with  ffeUSf  as  a  fiiend,  to  guard  the  garrison  of 
that  place  to  Fort  Wayne. 

In  1786,  General  Ltogan,  of  Kentucky,  took  Logan,  then  a  boy,  prisoner, 
and  kept  him  some  time.  After  sending  him  to  school  till  he  had  acquired 
considerable  education,  he  gave  him  his  liberty  and  his  own  name.  He  was 
ever  afterwards  friendly  to  3ie  whites.  His  mother  was  own  sister  to  Tecum- 
$eh  and  the  Prophet  He  said  that  in  th^  summer  preceding  his  fleath,  he  had 
talked  a  whole  night  with  Tecumaeh,  trying  to  persuade  him  a^inst  fighting 
against  the  States;  but  Tectmseh  urged  him  as  strongly  to  jom  the  British. 
His  wife  (probably  before  she  was  known  to  Loz^xn)  was  taken  prisoner  by 
Colonel  Hardin,  in  1789,  and  had  remained  in  his  fiimily  until  the  treaty  of 
Greenville.  In  the  army  Logan  had  formed  an  attachment  to  Maior  H^nrdin, 
son-in-law  of  General  Logan,  whom,  before  he  died,  he  requested  to  see  that 
what  was  due  him  for  his  services  should  be  fkithfully  paid  over  to  hit  family 
63* 
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called 


which  wns  done.    His  family  resided  at  Wapog^oognata,  which 
Losan't  village.* 

BLACK- BIRD  was  a  Pottowattomie  chie(  who  made  himself  notorioas  by 
the  ma^aacre  of  the  garrieoo  of  Fort  Dearborn.  Before  it  was  kDown  in  the 
western  region  of  tm  upper  lakes,  that  war  had  been  declared  by  the  United 
States,  Indian  and  Canadian  forces  were  collected  at  several  points  ready  ftr 
the  word  to  be  ^ven.  That  act  seems  to  have  been  anxiously  looked  for  by  die 
Indians,  as  well  as  some  of  their  advisers,  who  seem  to  have  been  mucii 
better  prepared  to  meet  the  emergency  of  war  than  those  who  declared  it 

Mackanaw,  or  as  it  is  generalry  written,  Michillimakinak,  was  gaxriaoned 
at  this  time  with  only  58  effective  men,  and  the  first  news  they  had  of  the 
declaration  of  war  was  the  appearance  of  500  Indians  and  about  the  same 
Rumber  of  Canadians  ready  to  attack  them.  The  fort  was  therefore  surreB- 
dered  by  Lieutenant  HankSj  on  the  17  of  July,  1812. 

When  General  Hull  heard  c^  the  fate  of  Michillknakmak,  he  rightly  judged 
that  Fort  Dearborn,  now  Chicago,  would  be  the  next  object  of  attack.  Ac- 
cordingly he  despatched  orders  to  Captain  Heald,  then  in  command  there,  to 
evacuate  the  place  with  all  haste.  But  before  this  message  reached  fa^ 
Black-bird,  with  a  host  of  hb  warriors,  was  prepared  to  act  according  to  cir- 
cumstances. A  large  nuhiber  of  the  neighboring  Indians,  wbo  bad  pre- 
tended friendi^liip,  hearing  that  the  place  was  to  be  evacuated,  came  there  to 
receive  what  could  not  be  carried  away. 

On  the  13  July,  Captain  fFelU,  of  Fort  Wayne,  arrived  at  Fort  Deaxbora, 
with  about  30  Mianiies,  to  escort  Captain  Heidd  to  Detroit.  They  marched 
from  the  fort  on  the  15  July,  with  a  guard  of  Miamies  in  front,  and  another 
fa  the  fear,  under  Captain  frells.  They  marched  upon  the  shore  of  the  lake, 
and  when  thev  had  proceeded  about  one  mile,  thev  discovered  Indians  pre- 
pared to  attack  them  from  behind  the  high  sand-nank  which  bounded  the 
Deach  of  the  lake.  Captain  Heald  then  ascended  the  bank  with  his  men,  and 
a  fight  was  immediatplv  begun  by  the  Indiana  The  Indians  being  vastfy 
Rumerous,  Captain  Heald  saw  that  it  was  useless  to  contend,  and  immediate^ 
retreated  to  a  small  eminence  in  the  adjacent  prairie,  and  not  being  followed 
by  the  Indians,  was  out  of  the  reach  of  their  shot  Meantime  the  Indiani 
gotpossession  of  all  their  horses  and  baggage. 

Trie  Indians,  after  a  short  consultadon,  made  signs  for  Captain  BtaU  to 
advance  and  meet  them.  He  did  so,  and  was  met  by  BloA-birdj  who,  aAa 
■baking  hands  with  him,  told  him,  if  he  would  surrender,  the  lives  of  the 
prisoners  should  bt*  spared.  There  was  no  alternative,  and  afler  all  their  arms 
were  surrendered,  the  party  was  marched  back  to  the  Indian  encampment, 
near  the  fort,  and  divided  among  the  different  tribes.  The  next  morning, 
they  burned  the  fort,  and  left  the  place,  taking  the  prisoners  with  them. 
Captain  Heaid*8  forr^  was  54  regulars  and  12  militia.  In  the  figfat  on  the 
bank  of  the  lake,  26  of  regulars  and  all  of  $he  militia  were  killed ;  besides 
two  women  and  12  childrui.  Eleven  women  and  children  were  among  the 
captives.  Captain  fVells  and  many  other  officers  were  killed,  and  Captun 
Heald  and  his  wife  were  both  badly  wounded,  and  were  taken  to  the  mouth 
•f  the  St  Joseph's,  where  they  were  taken  into  the  family  of  an  Indian 
trader.  Soon  afler.  Black-bird  set  cift  with  his  warriors  for  the  captiHe  of 
Fort  Wayne,  and  Captain  Heald  hired  a  Frenchman  to  take  him  to  Mich- 
illimakinak. He  was  afterwards  exchanged.  What  other  successes  this 
chief  had  daring  the  war  is  unknown. 

Blajck'hmtik,  in  speaking  of  the  capture  and  treatment  of  Captain  HtM 
and  his  men,  says,t  it  was  owing  to  their  not  keeping  their  tverd  with  the  Indians. 
The  night  before  the  fort  was  abandoned  by  the  whitee^  they  threw  all  the 
powder  they  could  not  carry  with  them  into  the  well,  which  they  bad  prom- 
»ed  to  give*  them. 

The  next  chief  we  introduce  chiefly  to  illustrate  a  most  extraordinary  noode 
of  doing  penance  among  the  nations  of  the  west 


*  Taken  prmctpally  from  iWtet 't  R<mter,  and  Damaltt  Nmrratire. 
f  In  hit  Life^  written  by  Umaelfy  p.  4sL 
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WAWNAHTON,*  a  bold  and  fearless  chief,  of  the  tribe  of  Yanktoii,f 
(MrboBe  name,  traiislated,  is  *^  he  who  charges  the  enemy f^)  was  considerably 
noted  in  the  last  war  with  Canada.  "  He  had,"  says  my  author,  **  killed  seven 
enemies  in  battle  with  his  own  hand,  as  the  seven  war-eagle  plumes  in  his 
hair  testified,  and  received  nine  wounds,  as  was  shown  by  an  equal  number 
of  little  sticks  urrangod  in  his  coal-black  hair,  and  painted  in  a  manner  that 
told  an  Indian  eye  wliether  they  were  inflicted  by  a  bullet,  knife  or  tomidiawk. 
and  by  whom.  At  the  attack  on  Fort  Sandusky,  in  the  late  war,  he  received 
a  bullet  and  three  buck  shot  in  his  breast,  which  glanced  on  the  bone,  and 
passing  round  under  the  skin,  came  out  at  his  back."  This,  and  other  ex- 
traordinary escai>es,  he  made  use  ofj  like  the  famous  T\t3paqmn^  two  a^es 
before,  to  render  himself  of  nreater  importance  among  his  nation.  At  this 
time  he  was  suppos  d  to  be  aoout  30  j^ars  of  age,  of  a  noble  and  elegant 
appearance,  and  is  still  believed  to  be  hving.  | 

Major  ZfOf^'9  company  considered  JfawnaJdon  a  very  interesting  man. 
"whose  acquaintance  they  cultivated  with  success  in  the  neighborhood  or 
Ltake  Traverse.  They  describe  him  as  upwards  of  six  feet  high,  and  pos- 
sessing a  countenance  that  would  be  considered  handsome  in  any  country. 
He  prepared  a  feast  for  the  party,  as  soon  as  he  knew  they  were  coming  to 
bis  village.  **  When  speaking  of  the  Dacotas,  we  purposely  postponed  men- 
tioning the  frequent  vows  which  they  make,  and  their  strict  adherence  to 
&eni,  because  one  of  the  best  evidences  which  we  have  collected  on  this 
point  connects  itself  with  ths  character  of  fFanotan,  and  may  give  a  favora- 
ole  idea  of  his  extreme  fortitude  in  enduring  pain.  In  the  summer  of  1822; 
be  undertook  a  joun^,  from  which,  apprehending  much  danger  on  the  part 
of  the  Chippewas,  he  made  a  vow  to  the  sun,  that,  if  he  returned  safe,  he 
would  abstain  trom  all  food  or  drink  for  the  space  of  four  successive  days 
and  nights,  and  that  he  would  distribute  among  his  people  all  the  property 
which  he  possessed,  iocludinff  all  his  lodges,  horses,  dogs,  &c  On  his  return, 
which  happened  without  accident,  he  celebrated  the  dance  of  the  sun  ;  thk 
consisted  in  i^iaking  three  cuts  throu^  his  skin,  one  on  his  breast,  and  one 
on  each  of  his  arms.  The  skin  was  cut  in  the  manner  of  a  loop,  so  as  to  per- 
mit a  rope  to  pass  between  the  flesh  and  the  strip  of  skin  which  was  thus 
divided  from  the  body.  The  ropes  being  passed  through,  their  ends  were 
secured  to  a  tall  veitical  pole,  planted  at  about  40  yards  from  his  lodffe.  He 
then  began  to  dance  round  this  pole,  at  the  commencement  of  this  last,  fi^e- 
quently  swinging  himself  in  the  air,  so  as  to  be  supported  merely  by  the  cords 
which  were  secured  to  the  strips  of  skin  separated  from  his  arms  and  breast 
He  continued  this  exercise  with  few  intermissions  during  the  whole  of  his 
last,  until  the  fourth  day  about  10  o'clock,  A.  M.,  when  the  strip  of  skin  from 
bis  breast  gave  way ;  notwithstanding  which  he  interrupted  not  the  dance, 
although  supported  merely  by  his  arms.  At  nooii  the  strip  from  his  left  arm 
snapped  off:  his  uncle  then  thought  that  he  had  suffered  enOligh,"  and  with  bis 
knife  cut  the  last  loop  of  skin,  and  Wanotan  fell  down  in  a  swoon,  where  he 
lay  the  rest  of  the  day,  exposed  to  the  scorching  mys  of  the  sun.  After  this  he 
gave  away  all  his  pro|)erty,  and  with  his  two  squaws  deserted  his  lodge.  1V> 
such  monstrous  follies  does  superstition  drive  her  votaries ! 

In  Tanner^s  Narrative,  there  is  an  interesting  account  of  an  expedition  of 
an  uncle  of  Wawnahton^  at  the  head  of  200  Sioux,  against  the  Ojibbewas.  Wauh 
nahton  was  himself  of  the  par^,  but  be  had  not  then  become  so  distinguished 
as  he  was  afterwards.  They  fell  upon  a  small  band  of  Crees  and  Assinne- 
boins,  aiirl  after  a  fight  of  near  a  whole  day,  killed  all  the  Ojibbewas  but  one, 
the  LiUU'damj  two  women  and  one  child,  about  20  in  number.  This  hap- 
pened not  far  firom  Pembina.  §  In  1823,  he  very  much  alarmed  that  poet,  by 
mmrdering  some  Assinneboins  in  its  neigbl>orhood.  || 

BLACK-THUNDER,  or  Maekkatamxnamakee,  was  styled  the  celebrated 
patriarch  of  the  Fox  tribe.    He  made  himself  remembered  by  many  firom  an 

•  Wanotanj  in  Long  »  Kxpe "  in  Si.  Peten,  i.  448. 

t  Yanktoan,  ( J.A>nsr,  ib.  4*  4,)  which  signifiet  descended  from  the  fern  leaves, 
1  Farts  poblUbed  hy  W  J.  Sneiling,  Em|.    It  in    said  by  Keating,  in  Long's  Exped.  L 
41s,  that  he  was  about  'iH  v  vi  of  age.    This  was  in  1833. 
^  Tamm's  NanaUve,  138.  |  Wesfs  Rod  River  ColoBy,  81 
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excellent  speech  which  be  made  to  the  Amencan  commiasionerB,  ivbo  ha4 
assembled  iiiauy  chiefs  at  a  place  called  the  Portage,  July,  1815,  to  hold  a 
talk  with  them  upon  the  state  of  their  afiairs ;  particularly  us  it  was  lielieved 
by  the  Americans  that  the  Indians  meditated  hostilities.  Au  American  com- 
missioner opened  the  talk,  and  mibecomingly  accused  the  Indians  of  breach 
of  former  treaties.  The  first  chief  that  answered,  spoke  with  a  tremulous 
Toice,  and  evidently  betrayed  guilt,  or  perhaps  fear.  Not  so  with  tlie  upright 
chief  Black-thunder,  He  felt  equally  mdignant  at  the  charge  of  the  white 
man,  and  the  unmanly  cringiiig  of  the  chief  who  had  just  spoken.  Ue 
began: — 

*^  My  father,  restrain  your  feelings,  and  hear  calmly  what  I  shall  say.    I 
•ball  say  it  plainly.    I  shall  not  speak  with  fear  and  tremblinff.    I  have  neTer 
injured  you,  and  mnocence  can  feel  no  fear.    I  turn  to  you  idl,  red-skins  and 
white-skins — where  is  the  man  who  will  appear  as  mv  accuser  ?    Father,  I 
imderstand  not  clearly  how  things  are  woriting.    I  have  just  been  set  at 
liberQr.    Am  I  again  to  be  plunged  into  bondage  ?    Frowns  are  all  around 
me  ;  but  I  am  incapable  of  change.    You,  perhaps,  may  be  ignorant  of  what 
I  tell  you ;  but  it  is  a  truth,  which  I  call  iieaven  and  earth  to  witness.     It  is  a 
ikct  which  can  easily  be  proved,  that  I  have  been  assailed  in  almost  overy 
possible  way  that  pride,  fear,  feeling,  or  interest,  coidd  touch  me — tliat  I  have 
been  |>ushed  to  the  last  to  raise  the  tomahawk  against  you ;  but  all  in  vain.    I 
never  could  be  made  to  feel  that  you  were  my  enemy.    If  this  be  the  condud 
^  on  entmify  I  ^uUl  never  he  your  frUnd,    You  are  acquainted  with  my  re- 
moval above  Prairie  des  Chiens.*   I  went,  and  formed  a  settlement,  and  «^led 
my  warriors  around  me.    We  took  counsel,  and  from  that  counsel  we  never 
have  departed.     We  smoked,  and  resolved  to  make  coiAion  cause  with  the 
U.  States.    I  sent  you  tlie  pipe — it  resembled*  this — and  I  sf^nt  it  by  the  Mis- 
souri, tlwt  the  Indians  of  the  Mississippi  might  not  know  wh^t  we  were  doing. 
You  received  it.    I  then  told  you  that  your  friends  should  be  my  friends-- 
that  your  enemies  should  be  my  enemies — and  that  I  only  awaited  your  signal 
lo  make  war.    If  this  he  the  conduct  of  an  en/emy^  I  shall  never  he  yowrJrieniL — 
Wiiy  do  I  tell  you  this  ?    Because  it  is  a  truth,  and  a  melancholy  truth,  that 
the  good  tiling  which  men  do  are  of^en  biuied  in  the  ground,  while  their  evil 
deecte  are  stripped  naked,  and  axposed  to  the  world,  f — When  I  came  here,  I 
came  to  you  in  friendship).    I  little  thought  I  should  have  hud  to  defend  my- 
mML    I  have  no  defence  to  make.  ^If  I  were  guilty,  I  should  have  come  pre- 
pared ;  but  I  have  ever  held  you  bv  the  hand,  and  I  am  come  without  ex- 
<uises.  If  I  had  fought  against  you,  I  would  have  told  you  so :  but  I  have  noth- 
ing now  to  say  here  in  your  councils,  except  to  repeat  what  I  said  before  to 
my  great  father,  the  president  of  your  nation.    You  heard  it,  and  no  doubt 
remember  it.    It  was  simply  this.    Mv  lands  can  never  be  surrendered ;  I 
was  cheated,  and  basely  cheated,  in  tne  contract;  I  wdl  not  surrender  my 
country  but  with  my  life.    Again  I  call  heaven  and  earth  to  witness,  and  I 
•moke  this  pipe  in  evidence  of  my  sincerity.    If  you  are  sincere,  you  wiO 
receive  it  from  me.    My  oidy  desire  is,  that  we  sliould  smoke  it  together— 
that  I  should  grasp  your  sacred  hand,  ^d  I  claim  for  uiyself  and  my  tribe 
the  protection  of^your  coimtry.    When  this  pipe  touchis  your  Up,  may  it 
cerate  as  a  bless'mg  upon  all  my  tribe. — May  the,  smoke  rise  like  a  doud,  amd 
eoiry  aipcof  with  it  aUthe  animosiiies  whidi  have  arisen  between  itsJ*  | 

T*ne  issue  of  this  council  was  amicable,  and,  on  the  14  Sept.  following 
Black-thunder  met  commissioners  at  Sl  Louis,  and  executed  a  treaty  dt 
peace. 

OHGPATONGA,  §  or,  as  he  was  usually  called,  Big-elk,  was  chief  of  the 
llatias,  or  Omawhaws,  whose  residence,  in  1811,  was  upon  the  Missouri  1  Mr. 

*  The  upper  military  poft  apon  the  Bfissitstppi,  in  1818. 

t  "  This  passage  forcibly  reminds  us  of  that  m  Bhaketpeare :" 

*  The  evil  that  men  do  lives  afler  them  ; 
The  good  is  oAen  interred  with  their  bones." 

1  Philadelphia  Lit.  Gazette. 

4  Onscf*^'pon-¥>€,  in  Iroquois,  was  ''  men  surpassing  all  others."     HiH,  Five  iVofiionf. 

I  "  The  CVMabtts,  in  number  2250,  not  long  ago,  ^andoned  their  old  village  on  the 
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Bradtemidgt  yisited  his  town  on  the  19  May  of  that  year,  in  his  voyace  up 
that  river.  His  **  village  is  situated  about  three  miles  from  the  river,  aiuJ  con- 
tains about  3000  souls,  and  is  836  miles  from  its  mouth.***  We  shall  give 
here,  as  an  iiitroduction  to  him,  the  oration  he  made  over  the  grave  of  Buuk^ 
buffalo,  a  Siuux  chief  of  the  Teton  tribe,  who  died  on  the  nivht  of  the  14 
July,  1811,  at  ^  Portage  des  Sioux,"  and  of  whom  Mr.  Brackenridge  remarks:! 
^  The  Black-hffcdo  was  the  Sioux  chief  with  whom  we  had  the  conference  at 
the  great  bend ;  and,  from  his  appearance  and  mild  deportment,  I  was  induced 
to  form  a  high  opiuion  of  him.''  After  being  interred  with  honors  of  war, 
Onf^paionga  spoke  to  thos^  assembled  as  follows : — ^  Do  not  grieve.  Misfor- 
tunes willhappen  to  the  wisest  and  best  men.  Death  will  come,  and  always 
comes  out  of  season.  It  is  the  command  of  the  Great  Spirit,  and  all  nations 
and  people  must  obey.  What  is  past^ed,  and  cannot  be  prevented,  should  not 
be  grieved  for.  Be  not  discouraged  or  displeased  then,  that  in  visiting  your 
&.tS/drX  h^i*^  [^^  American  commissioner,]  you  have  lost  your  chief.  A  mi»- 
fortune  of  this  kind  may  never  again  befall  you,  but  this  would  have  attended 
you  perhaps  at  your  own  village.  Five  times  have  I  visited  this  land,  and 
never  returned  with  sorrow  or  pain.  Misfortunes  do  not  flourish  pardculariy 
in  our  path.  Th«7  grow  every  where.  What  a  misfortune  for  me,  that  I 
Gould  not  have  died  this  day,  instead  of  the  chief  that  lies  before  us.  The 
trifling  loss  my  nation  would  have  sustained  in  my  death,  would  have  been 
doubly  paid  for  by  the  honors  of  my  buriaL  They  would  have  wiped  off 
every  thing  like  regret  Instead  of  being  covered  with  a  cloud  of  sorrow,  my 
warriors  would  have  felt  the  sunshine  ofjoy  in  their  hearts.  To  me  it  yvould 
have  been  a  most  glorious  occurrence.  Hereafler,  when  I  die  at  h6me,  instead 
of  a  noble  ffrave  and  a  grand  procession,  the  rolling  music  and  the  thundering 
cannon,  with  a  flag  waving  at  my  head,  I  shall  be  wrapped  in  a  robe,  (an  old 
robe  perhaps,)  and  hoisted  on  a  slender  scaflbld  to  the  whistling  w]nds,§  «oon 
to  be  blown  down  to  the  earth ;  H  my  flesh  to  be  devoured  by  the  wolves,  and 
my  bones  rattled  on  the  plain  by  the  wild  beasts.  Chief  of  the  soldiers,  [ad- 
dressing Col  MilUrA  your  labors  have  not  been  in  vain.  Your  attention  snail 
not  be  forgotten.  My  nation  shall  know  the  respect  that  is  paid  over  the 
dead.    When  I  return,  I  will  echo  the  sound  of  your  guns." 

Dr.  Morse  saw  Ongpatonga  at  Washington  in  the  winter  of  1821,  and  dis- 
coursed with  him  and  IshkaiappOj  chief  of  the  republican  Paunees,  "  on  the 
Bubject  of  their  civilization,  and  sending  instructors  among  them  for  that 
purpose."  The  doctor  has  printed  the  conversation,  and  we  are  sorry  to 
acknowledge  that,  on  reading  it,  Big-dk  suffers  in  our  estimation ;  but  hie 
age  must  \\e  his  excuse.  When  he  was  asked  who  made  the  red  and  w(iite 
people,  he  answered,  "'  The  same  Being  who  made  the  white  people,  made 
the  red  people  ;  hui  the  white  are  better  than  the  red  people/*  This  acknowledg- 
ment is  too  degrading,  and  does  not  comport  with  the  general  character  of  the 
American  Indians.  It  is  not,  however,  very  surprising  that  such  an  expression 
thould  esca|>e  an  individual  surrounded,  as  was  Ongpatonga^  by  maguificencey 
luxury,  and  attention  from  the  great 

Big-elk  was  a  party  to  severu  treaties  made  between  his  nation  and  the 
Unit  d  StJites,  previous  to  his  visit  to  Washington  in  1821. 

PETAL  ESI  LAROO  was  not  a  chief,  but  a  brave  of  the  tribe  of  the  Pau- 
nees. (A  brave  is  a  warrior  who  has  distingubhed  himself  in  battle,  and  is 
next  in  im|>ortance  to  a  chieflT]  He  was  the  son  of  LeteUsha^a  famous  chie( 
commonly  cu  led  the  JOvife-ckief,  or  Old-knife.  When  Major  Long  and  his 
company  travelled  across  the  continent,  in  1819  and  '20,  they  became  ac- 
quainted with  Petaleaharoa.    From  several  persons  who  were  in  Long's 


nde  of  the  Mtssoun,  and  now  dwell  on  the  Elk-bora  River,  due  west  from  tbeir  old  viUagt, 
80  miles  west-north- west  from  Council  Blufis."    Morte's  Indian  Report,  2dl. 

•  Brackenridffe,  ui  sup.  91.  t  Jour,  up  the  Mitaouri,  f40. 

t  Governor  Edicards  or  Colonel  MUler. 

t  It  is  a  custom  to  expow  the  dead  upon  a  scaffold  among  some  of  the  tribes  of  the 
8«e  Brackfnridj^,  Jour.,  186. ;  Pike's  Expedition ;  Low's  do. 

^The  eugrravmr  at  the  commencement  of  Book  II.  illustrates  this  passage. 
Lffiig*s  Expedition,  i.  306}  sod  Dr.  Morsels  Indian  Report,  til. 
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eotnpany,  Dr.  ^%iT9t  collected  the  perticiilar  of  liim  which  be  gntm  in  fali 
izfiMAN  Report  as  an  anecdote. 

In  the  winter  of  1821,  Pei/deiharoo  lisited  Washington,  being  one  of  a 
depatation  from  his  nation  to  the  American  government,  on  a  businesB 
matter. 

This-hravt  was  of  elegant  form  and  countenance,  and  was  attired,  in  faii 
Tisit  to  Washington,  as  represented  in  the  engraving.  In  1821,  he  was 
about  35  years  of  age.  At  the  age  of  21,  he  was  so  distinguished  by  Ins 
abilities  and  prowess,  that  he  was  called  the  ^  bravest  of  the  hraves.^  But  few 
years  previous  to  1821,  it  was  a  custom,  not  only  with  his  nation,  but  those 
adjacent,  to  torture  and  bum  captives  as  sacrifices  to  the  grt*at  Star.  In  an 
expedition  performed  by  some  or  his  countrymen  against  tl^  Iteans,  a  femrie 
was  taken,  who,  on  their  return,  was  doomed  to  suffer  according  to  their 
usages.  She  was  fastened  to  the  stake,  and  a  vast  crowd  assembled  upon 
the  adjoining  plain  to  witness  the  scene.  This  (rove,  unobeerved,  had  sta- 
tioned two  fleet  horses  at  a  small  distance,  and  was  seated  among  the  oxywd, 
as  a  silent  spectator.  All  were  anxiously  waidng  to  enjoy  the  spectacle  of 
the  first  contact  of  the  flames  with  their  victim ;  when,  to  their  astonishment, 
a  hrave  was  seen  rending  asunder  the  cords  whfch  bound  her,  and,  with  the 
swiftness  of  thought,  bearing  her  in  his  arms  beyond  the  amazed  multitude; 
where  placing  her  upon  one  horse,  and  mountinir  himself  upon  the  otiier, 
he  bore  her  on  safe  to  her  fliends  and  country.  This  act  would  have  endan- 
gered the  life  of  an  ordinary  chief;  but  such  was  his  sway  in  the  tribe,  that 
no  one  presumed  to  censure  the  daring  act 

This  transaction  was  the  more  extraordinary,  as  its  perftnmer  was  as 
much  a  son  of  nature,  and  had  had  no  more  of  the  advantages  of  educatioii 
than  the  multitude  whom  he  astonished  by  the  humane  act  just  recorded. 

This  account  being  circulated  at  Washington,  during  the  young  chiefs 
afeay  there,  the  young  ladies  of  Miss  Whiit^a  seminary  in  that  place  resohred 
to  give  him  a  demonstration  of  the  high  esteem  in  which  they  held  him  on 
account  of  his  humane  conduct ;  they  therefore  presented  bmi  an  elegant 
■ilver  medal,  appropriatelv  inscribed,  accompanied  by  the  following  short  but 
affectionate  aadress:  **N^ther,  accept  this  token  6f  our  esteem — always 
wear  it  fbr  our  sakes,  and  when  again  you  have  the  power  to  save  a  poor 
woman  fh)m  death  and  torture,  think  of  this,  and  of  us,  and  flv  to  her 
relief  and  her  rescne."  The  hrave*8  reply: — "T7W*  [taking  hold  of  the 
medal  which  be  had  just  suspended  from  nis  neck]  iDtHgive  me  mart  ease  Qtati 
I  ever  hadj  and  I  will  Haten  more  than  I  ever  did  to  tokUe  men,  I  am  giad  Aat 
vty  brothers  and  sisters  have  heard  of  the  good  ad  I  have  done.  Mu  broUkers  and 
sxsters  think  that  I  did  it  in  ignorance^  but  I  now  know  what  fhavt  done,  1 
did  it  in  ignoranctf  and  did  not  know  that  I  did  good;  but  by  giving  wie  dds 
mtdcd  I  know  it** 

Some  time  after  the  attempt  to  sacrifice  the  Itean  woman,  one  of  the 
warriors  of  Letelesha  brought  to  the  nation  a  Spanish  boy,  whom  be  had 
taken.  The  warrior  was  resolved  to  sacrifice  him  to  Venus,  and  the  time 
was  appointed.  LeteMut  had  a  long  dme  endeavored  to  do  away  the  custom, 
and  now  consulted  Petalesharoo  upon  the  course  to  be  pursued.  The  young 
hrave  said,  ^  I  will  rescue  the  boy,  as  a  warrior  should,  by  force."  His  father 
was  unwilling  that  he  should  expose  his  life  a  second  time,  and  used  mat 
exertions  to  raise  a  sufficient  quanti^  of  merchandise  (or  the  purchase  of  the 
captive.  All  that  were  able  contributed,  and  a  pile  was  made  of  it  at  the 
lodge  of  the  Kmfe--<Mef  who  then  summoned  the  vnurior  before  liun.  When 
he  bad  arrived,  the  chief  commanded  him  to  take  the  merchandise,  and 
deliver  the  boy  to  him.  The  warrior  refused.  Letdesha  then  waved  his 
war-club  in  the  air,  bade  the  warrior  obey  or  prepare  for  instant  death. 
^Strike,**  said  Peteleskaroo,  **IwUl  meet  the  vengtanee  qfhis  fiiendsJ"  But  the 
prudent  and  excellent  Lddesha  resolved  to  use  one  more  endeavor  befbie 
committing  such  an  act  He  therefore  increased  the  amoimt  of  propertv, 
which  had  the  desired  effect  The  boy  was  surrendered,  and  the  valua^ 
collection  of  goods  sacrificed  in  his  stead.*    This,  it  is  thought,  wiil  be  tin 


*  Loog,  Hf  tupra,  3S-78. 
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hifit  time  the  inhuman  custom  will  he  attempted  in  the  trihe.  "  The  origin 
of  this  sanguinary  sacrifice  is  unknown ;  prohably  it  existed  previously  to 
their  intercourse  with  the  white  traders."  •  They  believed  that  the  success 
of  their  ent<'r})rises,  aud  all  undertakings,  depended  upon  their  faithfully 
adhering  to  the  due  ))erfbnnance  of  these  ritea 

In  his  way  to  Washington,  he  staid  some  days  in  Philadelphia,  where 
Mr.  Ma^  had  a  fine  opportunity  of  taking  his  portrait,  which  he  performed 
with  wonderful  succesa  It  was  copied  for  Dr.  GodmarCs  Natural  Histoiy, 
and  adorns  the  second  volume  of  that  valuable  work. 

METEA,  chief  of  the  Potto wattomies,  is  brought  to  our  notice  on  account 
of  tlie  opposition  he  made  to  the  sale  of  a  large  tract  of  his  country.  In 
1821,  he  resided  upon  the  Wabash.  To  numerous  treaties,  from  1814  to 
1821,  we  find  his  name,  and  generally  at  the  head  of  those  of  his  tribe. 
At  the  treaty  of  Chicago,  in  the  year  last  mentioned,  he  deHvered  the  follow- 
ing 6|)eecb,  afler  Governor  Casahad  informed  him  of  the  obj(;cts  of  his  mission. 

**My  father, — We  have  listened  to  what  you  have  said.  We  shall  now 
retire  to  our  camf>s  and  consult  upon  it.  You  will  hear  nothing  more  from 
.us  at  present.  [This  is  a  uniform  custom  of  all  the  Indians.  When  the 
council  was  again  convent,  J^tea  continued.]  We  meet  yon  here  to-day, 
because  we  had  promised  it,  to  tell  you  our  minds,  and  what  we  have  agreed 
upon  among  ourselves.  You  will  listen  to  us  with  a  good  mind,  and  believe 
what  we  say.  Yon  know  that  we  first  came  to  this  country,  a  long  time  ago, 
and  when  we  snt  ourselves  down  upon  it,  we  met  with  a  great  many  hand- 
ships  and  difficuhies.  Our  country  was  then  veir  large ;  but  it  has  dwindled 
away  to  a  small  spot,  and  you  wish  to  purchase  that!  This  has  caused  us  to 
reflect  much  upon  what  you  have  told  us ;  and  we  have,  therefore,  brought 
all  the  chiefs  and  warriors,  and  the  young  men  and  women  and  children  of 
our  tribe,  that  one  part  may  not  do  what  the  others  object  to,  and  that  all 
may  be  witness  of  what  is  going  forward.  You  know  your  children.  Since 
you  first  came  among  them,  they  have  listened  to  your  words  with  an  at- 
tentive ear,  and  have  always  hearkened  to  your  counsels.  Whenever  you 
have  had  a  proposal  to  make  to  us,  whenever  you  have  had  a  favor  to  ask  of 
us,  we  have  always  lent  a  favorable  ear,  and  our  invariable  answer  has  been 
'yes.'  This  you  know!  A  lonff  time  has  passed  since  we  first  came  upon 
our  lands,  and  onr  old  people  have  all  sunk  into  their  graves.  They  nad 
sense.  We  are  all  young  and  foolish,  and  do  not  wish  to  do  any  thing  that 
thejr  would  not  ap(>rove,  were  they  living.  We  are  fearf\il  we  slmll  offend 
their  spirits,  if  we  sell  our  lands ;  and  we  are  fearful  we  shall  offend  you,  if 
we  do  not  sell  them.  This  has  caused  us  ffreat  perplexity  of  thought,  because 
we  have  counselled  among  ourselves,  and  do  not  know  how  we  can  part  with 
the  land.  Our  country  was  given  to  us  by  the  Great  Spirit,  who  gave  It  to  ua 
to  hunt  u[K)n,  to  make  our  conifields  upon,  to  live  u))on,  and  to  make  down 
our  beds  upon  when  we  die.  And  he  would  never  foreive  us,  should  we 
bargain  it  away.  When  you  first  spoke  to  us  for  lands  at  St.  Mary's,  we  said 
we  had  a  little,  and  agreed  to  sell  you  a  piece  of  it;  but  we  told  you  we 
could  spare  no  n)ore.  Now  you  ask  us  again.  You  are  never  satisfied! 
We  have  sold  you  a  great  tract  of  land,  already ;  but  it  is  not  enough !  We 
8old  it  to  you  for  the  benefit  of  your  children,  to  farm  and  to  live  upon. 
We  have  now  but  little  left  We  shall  want  it  all  for  ourselves.  We  know 
not  how  long  we  may  live,  and  we  wish  to  have  some  lands  for  our  children 
to  hunt  u|K>n.  You  are  gradually  taking  away  our  hunting-grounds.  Your 
children  are  driving  us  before  them.  We  are  growing  uneasy.  What  lands 
you  have,  you  may  retain  forever ;  but  we  shdl  sell  no  more.  You  think, 
perhaps,  that  I  speak  in  passion ;  but  my  heart  is  good  towards  you.  I  speak 
like  one  of  your  own  children.  I  am  an  Indian,  a  red-skin,  and  live  by 
bunting  and  fishing,  but  my  country  is  already  too  small ;  and  I  do  not  know 
how  to  bring  up  my  children,  if  I  give  it  all  away.  We  sold  you  a  fine  tract 
of  land  at  St  Alary  s.  We  said  to  you  then  it  was  enough  to  satisfy  your 
children,  and  the  last  we  should  sell:  and  we  thought  it  would  be  the 
last  you  would  ask  for.    We  have  now  told  you  what  we  had  to  say.    It  ii 
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idMt  WB8  determined  on,  in  a  council  among  ourBelvet ;  and  what  I  baf« 
Bpoken,  is  the  voice  of  my  nation.  On  this  accotmt,  all  our  people  bare 
come  here  to  listen  to  me;  but  do  not  think  we  have  a  bad  opinion  of 
you.  Where  sliould  we  get  a  bad  opinion  of  you.'  We  speak  to  you 
with  a  good  henrt,  and  the  feelings  of  a  friend.  You  are  acauainted  wi& 
this  piece  of  land — the  country  we  live  in.  Shall  we  give  it  up  ?  Take 
notice,  it  is  a  small  piece  of  land,  and  if  we  ^ve  it  away,  what  will  become 
of  us  ?  The  Grreat  Spirit,  who  has  provided  it  for  our  use,  allows  us  to  keep 
it,  to  bring  up  our  young  men  and  support  our  families.  We  should  incur  his 
anger,  if  we  bartered  it  away.  If  we  had  more  land,  you  should  get  more, 
but  our  land  has  been  wasting  away  ever  since  the  white  people  became  our 
neighbors,  and  we  have  now  barmy  enough  left  to  cover  the  bones  of  our 
tribe.  You  are  in  the  midst  of  your  red  children.  What  is  due  to  us  in 
money,  we  wish,  and  will  receive  at  this  place ;  and  we  want  nothing  more. 
We  aU  shake  hands  with  you.  Behold  our  warriors,  our  women,  and  chil- 
dren.   Take  pity  on  us  and  on  our  words.** 

Notwithstanding  the  decisive  language  held  by  Mdea  in  this  speech,  against 
selling  land,  vet  his  name  b  to  the  treaty  of  sale.  ^Uid  in  another  speech  of 
about  equal  length,  delivered  shortly  after,  upon^e  same  subject,  the  same 
determination  is  manifest  throughout 

At  this  time  he  appeared  to  be  about  forty  years  of  age,  and  of  a  noble 
and  dignified  appearance.  He  is  allowed  to  be  the  most  eloquent  chief  of 
hb  nation.  In  the  last  war,  he  fought  aeainst  the  Americans,  and,  in  tbe 
attack  on  Fort  Wayne,  was  severely  woun&d ;  on  which  account  he  draws  a 
pension  from  the  Britisb  government* 

At  the  time  of  the  treaty  of  Chicago,  of  which  we  have  made  mention, 
several  other  chiefs,  besides  Metea,  or,  as  his  name  is  sometimes  written, 
Meetem^  were  very  prominent,  and  deserve  a  remembrance.  Among  them 
may  be  particularly  named 

KEBWAGOUSHKUM,  a  chief  of  the  first  authority  in  the  Ottowa  nation. 
We  shall  giye  a  speech  which  he  made  at  the  time,  which  is  considered 
very  valuable,  as  well  on  account  of  the  history  it  contains,  as  for  its  nieritB 
in  other  respects.  Indian  History  by  an  Indian,  must  be  the  most  valuable 
part  of  any  work  about  theoL    Keewagotahkum  began : — 

"My  father,  listen  'to  me!  The  firet  white  people  seen  by  us  were  the 
Frencn.  When  they  first  ventured  into  these  lakes,  they  hailed  us  as  children ; 
they  came  with  presents  and  promises  of  peace,  and  we  took  them  by  the 
hand.  We  gave  them  what  they  wanted,  and  initiated  them  into  our  mode 
of  life,  which  they  readily  fell  into.  After  some  time,  during  which  we  had 
become  well  acquainted,  we  embraced  their  father,  (the  king  of  France,)  as 
our  &thcr.  Shortly  afler,  these  people  that  wear  red  coats,  (the  English,) 
came  to  this  country,  and  overthrew  the  French ;  and  they  extended  their 
band  to  us  in  friendship.  As  soon  as  the  French  were  overthrown,  the  British 
told  us,  *  We  will  clotne  you  in  the  same  manner  the  French  did.  We  will 
supply  you  with  aU  you  want^  and  will  purchase  all  your  peltries,  as  they  did.' 
Sure  enough !  afler  the  British  took  possession  of  the  country,  they  fulfilled 
all  their  promises.  When  they  told  us  we  should  have  any  thing,  we  were 
sure  to  get  it ;  and  we  got  from  them  the  best  goods. — Some  dme  after  the 
British  had  been  in  possession  of  the  country,  it  was  reported  that  another 

{)eop]e,  who  wore  white  clothes,  had  arisen  and  driven  the  British  out  of  the 
and.  These  people  we  first  met  at  Greenville,  [in  1795,  to  tn^at  with  General 
Wa}fne^  and  took  them  by  the  hand. — When  the  Indians  first  met  the  Ameri- 
can chief,  [J^aynt^  in  council,  there  were  but  few  Ottowas  present;  but  be 
said  to  them,  *\vhen  I  sit  myself  down  at  Detroit,  you  will  all  see  me.' 
Shortly  alter,  he  arrived  at  Detroit  Proclamation  was  then  made  for  all  the 
Indians  to  come  in. — We  were  told,  [by  the  general,!  *  The  reason  I  do  not 
push  those  Britisb  farther  is,  that  we  may  not  forget  tneir  example  in  giving 
you  presents  of  cloth,  arms,  ammunition,  and  whatever  else  you  may  require? 
Sure  enough !  The  first  time,  we  were  clothed  with  ^at  liberality.  Yoa 
gave  us  strouds,  guns,  ammunition^  and  many  other  thmgs  we  stood  in  need 
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of,  and  said,  'This  is  the  way  you  may  alwaya  expect  to  be  used.'  It  vnm 
also  said,  that  whenever  we  were  in  great  necessity,  you  would  help  us.-^ 
When  the  Indians  on  the  Maumee  were  first  about  to  sell  their  lands,  we 
heard  it  with  both  ears,  but  we  never  received  a  dollar. — ^The  Chippewaa, 
the  Pottowattomies,  and  the  Ottowas  were^  originaUvy  hut  one  nation.  We 
separated  from  each  other  near  Michilimackinac  We  were  related  by  the 
ties  of  blood,  language  and  interest ;  but  in  the  course  of  a  long  time,  these 
things  have  been  forgotten,  and  both  nations  have  sold  their  lands,  without 
consulting  us." — ^  Our  brothers,  the  Chippeveas,  have  also  sold  you  a  large 
tract  of  land  at  Saganaw.  People  are  constantly  passing  through  the  country, 
but  we  received  neither  invitation  nor  money.  It  is  surprising  that  the  Pot- 
towattomies, Ottowas,  and  Chippcwas,  who  are  all  one  nation,  should  sell 
their  lands  without  giving  each  other  notice.  Have  we  ^en  degenerated  so 
much  that  we  can  no  longer  trust  one  another  ? — Perhaps  the  Pottowattomies 
may  tliink  1  have  come  nere  on  a  begging  jotuney,  tnat  I  wish  to  claim  a 
share  of  lands  to  which  my  people  are  not  entitled.  I  tell  them  it  is  not  so. 
We  have  never  begged,  and  shall  not  now  commence.  When  I  went  to 
Detroit  last  fall.  Governor  Cass  told  me  to  come  to  this  place,  at  tills  time, 
and  listen  to  what  he  had  to  say  in  council  As  we  live  a  great  way  in  the 
woods,  and  never  see  white  people  except  in  the  fall,  when  the  traders  come 
among  us,  we  have  not  so  many  opportunities  to  profit  by  this  intercourse  as 
our  neighbors,  and  to  get  what  necessaries  we  require ;  but  we  make  out  to 
live  independently,  and  trade  upon  our  own  lands.  We  have,  heretofore, 
received  nothing  less  than  justice  from  the  jbnericans,  and  all  we  expect,  in 
the  present  treaty,  is  a  full  proportion  of  the  money  and  ffoods." 

'^  A  series  of  misfortunes,**  savs  Mr.  Sdwolerq^  **  has  smce  overtaken  this 
friendly,  modest,  and  sensible  chie£  On  retummg  fi*om  the  treaty  ofC  icago, 
while  oflT  the  mouth  of  Grand  River,  in  Lake  Michigan,  his  canoe  was  entruck 
by  a  flaw  of  wind  and  u|)set  After  making  every  exertion,  he  saw  his  wife 
and  all  his  children,  except  one  son,  perish.  With  his  son  he  reached  the 
shore ;  but,  as  if  to  crown  his  misfortunes,  this  only  smriving  child  has  since 
been  poisoned  for  the  part  he  took  in  the  treaty.** 

The  result  of  this  treaty  was  the  relinquishment,  by  the  Ottowas,  Chip- 
pewas,  and  Pottowattomies,  of  a  tract  of  country  in  the  southern  part  of  the 
peninsula  of  Michigan,  containing  upwards  of  5,000,000  acres,  ana  for  which 
they  received  of  the  United  States,  in  goods,  35,000  dollars ;  and  several  other 
sums  were  .awardt  d  to  the  separate  tribes,  to  some  vearly  forever,  and  to 
others  for  a  limited  term  of  years.  Some  of  the  chie»  who  attended  to  the 
treaty  were  opposed  to  this  siede,  and  hence  the  reason  that  Keewagouskkum's 
son  was  poisoned. 


CHAPTER  Vm. 

Black.hawk*8  tear — Historical  acarnnt  of  the  tribes  engaged  in  it — Treaty  between 
tkem — Murders  among  the  Sioux  and  Chippewas — Red-bird— 7a/(eii  for  murder 
— Dies  in  prison — TruU  and  execution  of  Inaians — Black-hawk — The  Sacs  murder 
28  Menominies — hui'ans  insulted — Their  country  sold  without  the  consent  of  a  large 
party — This  occasions  the  xoar — Ordered  to  leave  their  country — Genera/ Gaines 
drives  them  beyond  the  Mississippi — Conclude  a  Treaty — Treaty  broken — Sacs  re- 
turn again  to  their  village — Determine  on  war — OeneraC  Aikiueon  marches  against 
them — They  retreat  up  Hock  River. 

It  wiU  be  necessary,  in  this  chapter,  to  give  some  account  of  such  tribes  of 
Indians  as  will  often  be  mentionea  as  we  proceed.  We  shall,  however,  con- 
fine ourselves  to  such  tribes  as  took  part  m  the  late  war  in  the  ueiffhborhood 
of  the  Lakes  Michigan  and  Superior,  more  especially ;  and  firstly,  of  the  Win- 
nebagos.  This  trilw  inhabit  the  counn^  upon  the  Ouisconsin,  a  river  that 
rises  between  the  Lakes  Superior  and  Biichigan,  and  which  disembcuBrues 
itself  into  the  Mii»sisHippi,  near  the  S.  W.  angle  of  the  N.  W.  territory.  They 
>rere  Ibuud  seated  here  when  the  country  was  first  visited  by  whites,  about 
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150  years  ago,  and  here  tltey  still  remaiD.  In  1680^  tbey  were  supposed  «» 
ouniber  15&  souls,  of  whom  500  were  men,  350  women,  and  700  cbUdreOi 
and  lived  in  ten  towns  or  villaffea.*  A  body  of  Winnebugo  warriors  was  in 
the  fight  at  Tippecanoe,  under  the  impostor  ElUkwcUawtu  SanaauMowaf 
called  iSCstitf-eafar,  and  ffapamangufOf  or  )f'Atte4o<m,  were  leaders  of  the  Vfm- 
Bebago  warriors.  The  latter  was  one  that  opposed  General  ffayne  in  179^ 
but  was  reconciled  to  the  Americans  in  1795,  by  the  treaty  of  Gf^envilleu 
He  also  treated  with  General  Harriaan,  in  1809,  at  Fort  Wayne,  and  affain  aft 
GreenviUe  in  1814 ;  but  he  was  active  in  the  war  of  1812,  and  on  the  Uricidi 
side.  Winnebago  Lake,  which  discharges  its  waters  into  Green  Bay,  was 
probably  named  from  this  tribe  of  Indians,  or,  what  is  quite  as  probable,  tbey 
received  their  name  from  the  lake. 

Secondly,  the  Menominies.  This  tribe  inhabits  a  river  bearing  their  name^ 
and  is  situated  about  one  degree  north  of  the  Winnebagos,  from  whom  they 
are  separated  by  a  range  of  mountains.  They  numbered  in  1820,  according 
to  some,  about  355  persons,  of  whom  not  more  than  100  were  fighters ;  but 
this  estimate  could  apply  only,  it  is  thought,  to  the  most  populous  tribe. 

Thirdly,  the  Pottowattomies,  or  Pouteouatamis.  This  nation  was  early 
known  to  the  French.  In  the  year  16^,  300  of  them  visited  Father  JSLoma^ 
at  a  place  which  the  French  called  Chagouamigon,  which  is  an  islatid  in 
Lake  Superior.  There  was  among  them  at  this  time  an  old  man  100  years 
old,  of  whom  his  nation  reported  wonderful  things ;  among  others,  that  he 
could  ffo  without  food  20  days,  and  that  he  often  saw  the  CSreat  SpiriL  He 
was  taken  ^ck  here,  and  died  in%  few  days  after.f 

The  counu*y  of  the  Pottowattomies  is  a«yacent  to  the  south  end  of  Lake 
If  ichiflao,  in  Lidiatta  and  Dlinois,  and  in  1820  their  numbers  were  set  down 
at  3400.  At  that  time  the  United  States  paid  them  yeariy  5700  dollars.  Of 
this,  350  dollars  remained  a  permanent  annuity  until  the  late  war. 

Fourthly,  the  Sacs  and  Foxes.  These  are  usually  mentioned  toffetfaer,  and 
are  now  reallv  but  one  nation.  They  also  had  the  gospel  taught  them  about 
1668,  by  the  Jesuita  They  live  to  the  west  of  the  Pottowattomies,  eeneraUy 
between  the  fllinois  and  Mississippi  Rivers,  in  the  state  of  Illinois.  The  chief 
of  the  Sauks,  or  Sacs,  for  at  least  14  years,  has  been  KtokvJu  Of  him  we 
shall  particularlyspeak  in  due  course.  The  Sacs  and  Foxes  were  supposed 
to  amount,  in  1820,  to  about  3000  persons  in  all ;  one  fifth  of  whom  may  be 
accounted  warriors. 

Thus  we  have  taken  a  view  of  the  most  important  points  in  the  history  of 
the  tribes  which  v^re  engaged  in  the  late  border  war  under  Bkuk-kawky  and 
are,  therefore,  prepared  to  proceed  in  the  narration  of  the  events  of  that  war. 
It  will  be  necessary  for  us  to  begin  with  some  events  as  early  as  1823 ;  at 
which  period  a  chief  of  the  Winnebagos,  called  Red-bird,  was  the  most  con- 
spicuous. This  year,  the  United  States'  agents  held  a  treaty  at  Prairie  da 
Chien,  with  the  Sacs,  Foxes,  Winnebagos,  Chippeways,  Sioux,  &C.,  for  the 
purpose,  among  other  things,  of  bringing  about  a  peace  between  the  fim- 
named  tribe  and  the  others,  who  were  carrjiuff  on  bloody  wars  among  thejn- 
selves;  the  treaty  stipulated  that  each  tribe  should  confine  itself  to  cenaxn 
boundaries,  which  were  designated ;  and  as  parties  fi?om  them  all  were  con- 
stantly visitmg  the  United  States'  forts,  upon  business,  or  various  other  occa- 
sions, it  was  agreed  that  any  party  should  be  protected  from  insult  or  injuiy 
from  any  other  Lidians  wliile  upon  such  visits.  It  would  not  seem,  however, 
that  the  makers  of  the  treaty  could  have  supposed  that  any  such  agreement 
would  avail  much,  where  deep  hatred  existed  between  anv  of  the  parties ; 
for  the  very  circumstance  of  protection  being  offered,  would  lead  directly  to 
difficulty,  by  placing  one  party  in  a  situation  exactly ^o  accommodate  another, 
in  their  peculiar  method  of  surprise ;  nor  could  any  one  have  supposed  that 
any  fear  of  punishment  from  the  whites  would  have  been  equal  to  the 
gratification  of  revenge.  Yet  the  motives  of  the  wluftes  were  good,  however 
uttle  was  effected  by  thenu 

As  was  expected,  firequent  murders  happened  among  the  Indians ;  and  it  was 

*  Dr.  Morse  rated  them  at  8O00.    Ind,  Repart^  Ap.  362. 
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Dot  often  that  those  guiky  of  them  could  be  found  or  recognized.  At  1en{^ 
in  tiie  sutiimer  of  1827,  a  party  of  24  Chippewas,  ou  a  tour  to  Fort  Snelling^ 
were  surprised  by  a  band  of  Sioux,  who  killed  and  wouuded  eizlit  of  them. 
The  cooiinaudaiit  of  Fort  Snelling  captured  four  of  them,  whom  lie  delivered 
into  the  hands  of  the  Chippewas,  who  immediately  shot  them,  according  to 
the  directions  of  the  commandant  A  Sioux  chief^  named  Red-bird,  resented 
the  proceedings  of  the  connnandant,  and  resolved  upon  a  further  retaliation 

XI  the  Chippewas.    Accordingly,  he  led  a  war  party  against  them  soon 
,  but  was  defeated ;  and  upon  his  return  home  from  the  expedition,  his 
neiffhiiorB  derided  him,  as  beinj?  no  brave^ 

What  were  the  grounds  of  Sed-bircTs  enmity  in  the  first  place  is  now  un- 
known, nor  is  it  important  to  be  inquired  into  in  our  present  business ;  but 
certain  it  is,  he  had,  or  conceived  that  he  had,  just  cause  for  his  attack  upon 
the  Chippewas ;  his  last  and  unsuccessful  expedition  against  them,  however, 
was  to  revenge  the  execution  of  those  at  Fort  Snelling,  who,  he  had  been 
told,  were  executed  for  the  murder  of  a  family  of  seven  persons,  named 
Mtlhodty  near  Prairie  des  Chiens.  This,  however,  was  not  very  likely  the 
case. 

As  he  could  not  get  reven^  of  the  Chippewas,  Red-bird  resolved  on  seek- 
ing it  among  the  whites,  then*  abettors ;  therefore,  with  two  or  three  other 
despt^radoes,  like  hunself,  of  whom  Black-hawk  was  probably  one,  he  repaired 
to  Prairie  des  Chi<  ns,  where,  on  the  24  July,  1827,  they  killed  two  persons 
and  woimded  a  third.  We  hear  of  no  plunder  taken,  but  witli  a  keg  of  whisky, 
which  they  bouffht  of  a  trader,  they  retired  to  the  mouth  of  Bad-axe  River, 
Six  days  id%er,  Jiilv  30,  wiUi  his  company  augmented.  Red-bird  waylaid  two 
keel-boats  that  had  been  conveying  commissary  stores  to  Fort  Snelhng.  One 
came  into  tlie  ambush  in  the  day  time,  and,  after  a  fight  of  four  hours,  es- 
caped  with  the  loss  of  two  killed  and  four  wounded.  It  was  midnight  before 
the  other  fell  into  the  snare,  and,  owing  to  the  darkness,  escaped  without 
much  injury. 

Notice  has  probably  been  taken  by  Black-hawky  in  his  narrative,  of  these 
erents ;  but  as  he  relates  every  thing  without  any  regard  to  dates,  it  is  impos- 
sible to  assign  some  of  his  incidents  to  their  proper  places  in  history. 

Not  long  alter  these  events,  in  September,  1827,  General  AUdnson  marched 
into  the  Wumebago  country,  with  a  brigade  of  troops,  regulars  and  militia,  and 
8ucci>eded  in  making  prisoners  of  Red-bird^  and  six  other  Winnebtigos,  who 
were  held  in  confinement  at  Prairie  du  Chien  until  a  trial  could  be  had  on  them. 
On  the  25  October,  1828,  atam>ecial  term  of  the  United  States' Circuit  Court, 
they  were  tried,  all  except  Red-bird^  who  had  died  in  prison.  Waniga  or  the 
Satiy  and  Chik-hoTig-sicy  the  IMtU-bidlj  were  each  tried  on  two  indictments ;  one 
fi>r  the  murder  ofnegtstrt  (k^nitr^  as  accomplices  of  Red-bird,  in  the  murder 
of  which  mention  has  already  been  made.  On  the  second  indictment,  Cfuk' 
hong-sic  was  tried  for  the  murder  of  Solonum  Lipcap ;  and  Waniga  on  the 
same,  as  his  accomplice.  On  the  third  indictment,  Waniga  was  tried  for 
scalping  Louisa  Gagnitr  with  intent  to  kill.  On  the  first  indictment,  both 
were  brought  in  guilty.  On  the  second,  Ckik-hjon^-sic.was  broui^ht  in  guilty, 
and  Waniga  was  acquitted.  On  the  third,  Wamga  was  found  ffuilty.  and 
Ckik-hong-sic  was  acquitted.  They  were  sentenced  to  be  sxecuted  ou  the  26 
of  the  following  December. 

The  two  charged  with  the  murder  of  Mr.  Methode  and  family  were  acquit- 
ted by  a  nolle  prosequi,  Black-kawky  or  Kara-zhonsept-hak,  as  his  name  was 
then  wriiten,  and  Katumekahj  the  Yaun^st  qf  the  ThunderSy  were  among  the 
prisoners  charged  with  the  attack  on  the  boats  the  preceding  year ;  but  tlie 
charge  not  b*  iog  sustained  for  want  of  evidence,  tliey  were  discharged,  as 
was  also  a  son  of  Red-bird, 

Thus  it  ap{)carsa  year  had  passed  since  these  Indians  were  captured,  before 
they  were  brought  to  trial.  Such  a  delay  of  justice  wns  to  the  friends  of  the 
imprisoned  Indians  ten  fimes  as  insufiTerahle,  if  possible,  as  anv  punishment 
could  have  been,  inflicted  in  any  reasonable  dme  after  a  crime  liao  been  com- 
mitted. They  cannot  understand  why,  if  one  be  guilty,  he  should  not 
at  once  be  punish  d,  as  it  seldom  happens,  with  Lidiaiis,  that  tliey  deny  an 
•cl  when  guilty:  the  most  of  them  scorn  to  do  it   lleuce,  tiie  white  peopled 
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keeping  them  imprieoned,  the^  think  an  act  of  great  cowardice ;  preaDnniif 
they  dare  not  punish  the  culprit  It  has  aometimes  happened,  that  after  as 
Indian  had  been  inipriaoned  for  a  long  time,  and  been  dischare^i^d  for  want  of 
evidence,  although  at  the  time  of  his  capture  tliere  were  no  doubts  of  his  guih, 
even  upon  his  own  confession,  he  lias  been  shot  by  some  skulking  white  bor- 
derer on  his  way  to  his  home.  This,  to  the  fHends  of  such  Indian,  is  the 
most  abominable  crime ;  and  these  things  had  all  hi^pened  in  Illinois  belbra 
the  end  of  182a 

Blace-ha  WK,  as  we  have  just  seen,  was  captured  and  held  some  time  in  du- 
rance for  attucking  the  boats,  which,  it  seems,  could  not  be  proved  against  him, 
as  he  was  discharged ;  but  if  there  were  doubts  of  his  guilt  before,  there  can 
be  none  now,  according  to  his  own  confession,  which,  it  would  seem,  he  bad 
too  much  crait  to  acknowledge  before  his  triaL 

Matters  continued  in  a  ruffled  state  for  about  three  years,  though  acts  of 
violence  seem  not  often  to  have  occurred.  In  1831,  it  was  the  general  opinion 
on  the  frontiers,  that  the  Indians  intended  to  forbear  no  longer ;  and  it  was 
rightly  judged  by  General  •^tkinaon,  that  efforts  had  been,  or  were  being  made 
bv  some  of  them  to  unite  all  the  Indians  from  Rock  River  to  Mexico  in  a  war. 
That  this  was  the  truth  of  the  case  we  will  hear  Bladk-hawk  in  evidence. 
He  says,  ^  Runners  were  sent  to  the  Arkansas,  Red-River  and  Texas — not  ob 
die  subject  of  our  lands,  but  a  secret  mission,  which  I  am  not,  at  present,  per- 
mitted to  explain.** 

The  difference  between  the  Sacs  and  Foxes,  and  Menominies  and  Sioox, 
was  one  great  cause  of  the  troubles  previous  to  the  war  of  1832.  The  whites 
used  their  endeavors  to  bring  about  a  peace  between  them,  and  finally  effected 
it,  although  at  the  very  time  murders  were  committed  by  one  party  upon  the 
other,  wliile  on  their  way  to  attend  a  treaty  for  their  own  benefit  But  such 
is  their  tliirst  for  revenge,  that  they  will  take  it  at  the  hazard  of  themselves 
and  all  their  conn(  ctious.  Black-hawk  himself  relates,  that  on  a  certain  time, 
which,  I  believe,  was  in  the  summer  of  1830,  the  chiefs  of  the  Foxes  were 
invited  to  attend  a  treaty  at  Prairie  du  Chieu  for  the  settlement  of  their  dif- 
ferences with  the  Sioux.  Nine  of  the  he^  men  of  the  Foxes,  with  one 
woman  in  their  company,  set  out  to  attend  the  treaty,  who,  on  their  way,  were 
met  by  a  comiiany  of  Sioux,  near  the  Ouisconsin,  and  all  of  them,  except  one 
man,  were  killed. 

This  murder  went  unrevenged  until  the  next  year,  when  a  band  of  Sioux 
and  Menominies,  who  were  encamped  within  a  mile  of  the  fort  at  Prairie  dn 
Chien,  were  attacked  by  some  Foxes  from  Black-hatol^s  party,  and  28  of  them 
were  killed.  The  whites  now  demanded  the  murderers,  but  Black-hattk  said 
they  had  no  right  to  make  such  a  demand,  for  it  was  an  afSur  between  the 
Indian  nations,  over  whom  they  had  no  autboritv ;  and  besides,  he  said,  wheo 
the  Menominies  bad  murdered  the  Fox  chiefs,  tne  year  before,  they  made  no 
such  d.'^mand  for  the  murderers. 

According  to  the  treaty  of  the  15th  of  July,  1830,  at  Prairie  du  Chien,  the 
Sacs  and  Foxes  sold  their  country  to  the  United  States,  and  the  Sioux,  Oma- 
balis,  loways,  Ottoes,  and  several  other  tribes  and  bands,  participated  in  the 
■ale ;  but  Black-hawk  had  nothing  to  do  with  it  Keokvky  or  the  H^atdt/vl/ox, 
at  this  time  headed  the  party  of  Sacs  that  made  the  treaty ;  when  BUick-haatk 
knew  what  was  done,  it  very  much  agitated  and  displeased  him ;  but  KtiAvk 
bad  pleased  the  whites,  and  sold  his  country,  as  the  ill-advised  M^Moak  had 
done.  The  next  summer,  1831,  Black-hawk  says,  that  while  on  a  visit  to  the 
Indian  agent  at  Rock  Island,  he  heard,  for  the  first  time,  **  talk  of  our  having 
to  leave  my  village.  The  trader  (he  says)  explained  to  me  the  terms  of  the 
treaty  tliat  had  l^en  made,  and  said  we  would  be  ohtised  to  leave  the  IllinoiB 
side  of  the  Mississippi,  and  advised  us  to  select  a  good  place  for  our  villaffe, 
and  remove  to  it  in  the  spring."  This  trader  was  the  adopted  brother  of  the 
princiiml  Fox  chief,  whom  he  hafi  persuaded  to  leave  his  village  and  build 
another  on  the  west  side  of  the  Mi8sis8ip{>i.  Keticuk  had  consented  to  go^ 
and  was  using  all  his  influence  to  induce  others  to  go  with  him. 

A  party  now  bewail  to  organize  itself  in  opposition  to  that  of  Keokuk, 
Tliey  called  upon  Bhck-hawk  tor  his  opinion  about  it ;  and,  says  the  old  chM, 
*I  gave  it  freely — and  afW  quesdoning  Quhah-qtUi'me  about  the  sale  of  the 
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lands,  be  assured  me  that  he  nerer  had  coDsented  to  the  sale  of  our  yUlage.* 
I  DOW  promised  this  party  to  be  their  leader,  and  raised  the  ptandard  of 
opposition  to  Keokuk^  with  a  fliU  determinatioD  not  to  leave  my  village.^ 

The  Sac  village  was  on  the  point  of  land  formed  by  Rock  River  and  the 
Bfississippi.  The  tribe  had  here  usually  about  700  acres  of  planting  land, 
which  extended  about  two  and  a  half  miles  up  the  Mississippi.  According 
to  the  tradition  of  the  Indians,  a  village  had  stood  here  about  150  yeara 
The  whole  extent  of  the  Sac  countrv  on  the  Mississippi,  was  from  the  mouth 
of  the  Ouisconsin  to  the  Portage  des  Sioux,  almost  to  the  entrance  of  die 
Missouri,  in  length  near  700  miles. 

About  the  time  of  the  treaty  of  which  we  have  been  speaking,  some  out- 
rages were  committed  upon  the  Indians  by  the  whites  in  kmd  like  the  follow- 
ing : — One  of  Black-hawtfa  men  having  found  a  hive  of  bees  in  the  woods,  io 
a  hollow  tree,  took  it  to  his  wigwam*  Some  whites,  having  learned  the  cir- 
cumstance, repaired  to  the  Indian's  wigwam  and  demanded  the  honey  as 
theirs,  and  he  gave  it  up  to  thenL  They  not  only  took  the  honey,  but  made 
plunder  of  all  the  skins  he  had  got  during  his  winter's  hunt,  and  carried  them 
off*  also.  The  case  of  the  Indian  was  exceeding  hard,  for  he  owed  the  skinf 
to  his  trader.  Therefore  he  could  not  pay  him,  nor  could  he  get  necessariet 
lor  his  family,  in  consequence  of  his  inability  to  meet  his  former  contract 

About  this  time  Black-hawk  met  with  jP'oss  ill  treatment  from  some  whites 
who  met  him  in  the  woods  a-hunting.  They  fell  upon  him,  and  beat  him  so 
severely  that  he  was  lame  for  some  time  af^r  it  The  whites  pretended  he 
Jhad  done  them  an  injury.  Such  outrages,  added  to  those  of  a  public  nature, 
had  driven  the  Indians  to  desperation,  and  finally  determined  nlack-hawk  to 
act  on  the  offensive.  But  he  was  sadly  deceived  in  bis  real  strength  when 
he  came  to  trial;  for  he  had  been  assured  that  the  Chippewas,  OttowaSi 
Winnebagos  and  Pottowattomies  all  stood  ready  to  help  and  second  hioL 
Aeapo/?e,  who  had  been  among  some  of  them,  was  either  deceived  himselil 
or  be  intentionally  deceived  ^s  chief  But  the  Prophet^  Wabokie$hiekj  was 
doubtless  the  greatest  deceiver.  He  sent  word  to  Black-havok  that  he  had 
received  wampum  from  the  nations  just  mentioned,  and  he  was  sure  of  their 
cooperation.  Besides  this  strong  encouragement,  it  was  also  told  to  the 
principal  Sac  chiefs,  that  their  British  father  at  Maiden  stood  ready  to  help 
tiiem,  in  case  of  wrong  beinff  offered  them  by  the  whites ;  but  this  was, 
without  doubt,  a  stratagem  of  the  Prophetj  or  JVec^wpe,  the  bearer  of  the 
intelli^nce.  The  chiefs  of  the  whites  at  Maiden  and  other  places,  had  been 
Tisited  by  Bladt-hawk  or  bis  head  men,  and,  on  being  told  their  situation  in 
respect  to  being  obliged  to  leave  their  country,  these  friends  of  the  Indians 
honestly  told  them  that,  if  they  had  not  sold  their  country,  it  could  not  be 
taken  from  them. 

When  the  old  chief^  Black-hawk^  fbnnd  that  Ktokuk  had  sold  the  Sao 
Tillage,  with  the  rest  of  their  country  on  the  east  side  of  the  Mississipoi,  he 
saw  and  conversed  with  him  about  it,  and  Ktokuk  was  so  well  convincea  that 
he  had  done  what  he  had  no  right  to  do,  that  he  promised  to  go  to  the  whitesi 
and  use  all  his  endeavors  to  got  it  back  again  by  giving  any  other  part  of  the 
country  for  it:  Black-hawk  said  he  would  give  up  even  the  Uad-mines,  if 
they  could  only  be  allowed  to  enjoy  their  old  village,  and  the  little  point  of 
land  on  which  were  the  beautifbl  cornfields  which  their  wives  had  cultivated, 
tor  years,  undisturbed,  and  the  adjacent  burying-grounds  of  theur  honored  dead. 

With  strong  hopes  that  something  would  \^  effected  for  them,  the  Sacs 
set  out  upon  their  usual  winter's  hunt,  in  the  fall  of  1830,  and  meanwhile 
the  whites  came  on  and  possessed  their  beloved  village !  When  the  Indians 
returned,  they  saw  families  of  intruders  in  their  own  wigwams  and  lodges, 
that  they  had  lefl  the  fall  previous — the  wives  and  children  of  the  poor 
Indians  were  now  upon  the  banks  of  their  own  Mississippi,  but  without  a 
home  or  lodge  to  cover  them !  This  was  insufferable  to  Black-hatok — ^where 
is  the  white  man  that  could  endure  such  things  ?  There  are  none  that  could,, 
even  the  most  servile  slave. 

The  Sacs  were  encamped  on  the  west  hank  of  the  Bfississippi,  having  re- 
turned fh>m  their  hunting-grounds  earlier  than  usual,  on  account  of  infor- 
mation of  the  state  of  things  in  their  village.    The  ice  had  not  left  the  Mis* 
64*  2Q 
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■■■ippi ;  but  before  it  waa  time  to  plant  eom,  the  firin  reeolotien  of  the 
was  taken,  that  their  village  they  would  aoain  poaseaa.  They  acted  in  accont 
ance  with  their  reaokjtion,  and  went  on  and  took  poeeeaoion.  The  wfakes  iw«to 
alarmed,  and  doubting  of  their  abillnr  to  drive  off  the  Indians  then,  said  they 
would  Iwt  andfUad  togdher ;  but  took  care  to  aeixe  upon  all  the  best  plaodo^ 
land.  The  Indians  were  determined  not  to  be  the  first  to  commit  any  hostile  ad, 
and  submitted  to  ^reat  insults;  some  of  their  women  being  shamefiilly  beaies 
by  their  white  neighbors  for  ifae  most  trifling  offence,  to  which  tl»eir  new 
situation  had  unavoidably  subjected  them,  and  one  young  man  was  actually 
beaten  to  death,  or  so  that  he  soon  after  died ;  neverthelrae,  to  the  afaame  or 
tiiose  whites  be  it  told,  there  is  no  aeooont  whicb  has  ever  come  to  nae  that 
the  Indians  attempted  to  retaliate. 

Other  evils  were  experienced  while  the  poor  Sacs  endeavored  to  Irve  witk 
die  whitea  in  their  own  villi^e.  Ardent  spuits  were  brought  in,  and  iMed  to 
cheat  the  Indians  out  of  their  personal  property,  their  guns,  and .  articles 
with  w^iich  they  bunted. 

In  the  M\  of  1830,  the  Indians  had  been  told  that  they  must  not  corns 
again  to  the  east  side  of  the  river.    Meantime  the  lands  of  the  Sac  village 
had  been  sold,  or  a  part  of  them,  and  all  the  Indians  were  ordered  to  leava 
them.    BUtck'hatok  and  his  band,  however,  would  not  obey,  and  some  of 
them  remained  on  the  unsold  lands,  while  the  others  were  on  their  bunting 
expeditions.    And  eariy  in  the  spring  of  1831,  after  having  used  every  means 
for  a  reconciliation,  without  givmg  up  their  village,  the  Sacs  in  a  body  ra- 
erossed  the  river  to  their  okl  cornfields,  and  in  a  menacing  manner  took 
possession ;  but  if  we  can  believe  BiaA-hmwkj  he  did  tK>t  mean  to  b«  pro- 
voked into  a  war  by  any  thing  less  than  the  life-blood  of  some  of  his  people; 
which  he  said  the  whites  dare  not  take,  at  least  so  long  as  he  remained  on  the 
government's  land;. for  by  an  article  of  the  treaty  which  had  caused  thess 
troubles,  the  Indians  were  not  obliged  to  leave  the  lands  so  long  as  tbey  r8> 
mained  unsold.    But  the  setders  cried  out  against  the  enenxMtmenis  «/*  tik 
hdiam  upon  them,  which  soon  became  so  loud  and  clamorous  that  Governor 
Rafnoids  forthwith  taking  the  rtmntihilify,  declared  the  state  of  Illinois  in- 
vaded by  hostile  Indians,  although  it  does  not  appear  that  any  of  them  wers 
upon  other  landb  than  those  owned  by  the  United  States. 

Accordingly,  on  the  28  May,  1831,  Governor  Reynolds  wrote  fi-om  BelleviOe^ 
the  capital  <^  the  state  of  Illinois,  to  General  Gotnef,  the  military  commander 
of  the  western  department,  that  he  had  received  undoubted  information  that 
the  section  of  the  state  near  Rock  Island  was  at  that  time  invaded  by  a  hos- 
tile band  of  the  Sac  Indians,  headed  l^  Bladt-kthok ;  and  that  in  order  to  r»- 
pel  said  invasion,  and  to  protect  the  citizens  of  the  state,  he  had  called  oa 
700  of  the  militia  of  the  said  state,  to  be  mounted  and  reaciy  for  that  servica 
He  therefore,  ^  as  executive  of  the  state  of  Ulinois,**  res|>ectfully  solicited  his 
cooperation.  General  Gaines  said  in  answer,  the  next  dny,  that  he  bad  ordered 
■ix  companies  of  regular  troops  to  proceed  from  Jefferson  Barracks  the 
day  following,  May  30,  for  the  Sac  vula^  and  if  necessary  he  would  add 
two  companies  more  fit>m  Prairie  du  Chien.  This  force  he  considered  8uf> 
ficient  to  put  down  the  **  hosdle  Sacs ;  **  but,  he  said,  if  the  Indian  force  had 
been  augmented  by  other  Indians,  then  he  vrould  correspond  with  his  excel- 
iMicy  by  express,  and  avail  himself  of  his  ofifer  of  the  700  mounted  vol unteeia 

Governor  Reynolds  had  just  before  (26  May)  written  to  General  Oark,  tin 
superintendent  of  Indian  amurs  at  St  Louis,  and  among  other  things  said,  be 
had  considered  it  necessary  to  order  out  trooos  **  to  proUel  the  citizens  **  of 
the  state  **near  Rock  Island ^^ma  invasion  ana  depredation;**  but  fiom  hie 
letter  to  Gaines^  dated  only  two  days  after,  the  state  was  actually  insadii 
Hence  it  appears,  that  in  something  less  than  two  dnvs,  by  thinking  the  mat- 
ter over,  the  governor  had,  in  his  mind,  changed  tlie  fear  of  invasioa 
mto  actual  invasion.  In  the  same  letter  he  goes  on :  The  object  of  the 
government  of  the  state  is  to  protect  those  citizens  by  removing  said  Indian^ 
«*  peaceably  if  they  can,  but  forcibly  if  they  must."  "I  consider  it  my  duty  to 
inform  vou  of  the  above  call  on  the  militia,  and  that  in  or  about  15  days,  a  suf- 
ficient force  will  appear  before  these  Indians  to  remove  them,  dead  or  dise, 
«^er  the  west  side  of  the  Mississippi"    Whether  his  excellency  did  Ml 
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^>t  Biean  to  stop  with  has  Indians  short  of  the  Western  Ocean,  I  cannot  say,  but 
dm  certainly  he  says  nothing  of  leaving  them  any  where  on  lands  on  the  west  side 
i»v  of  the  Mississippi ;  he,  however,  humanely  adds,  **  But  to  save  all  this  disagree- 
au!  able  business,  perhaps  a  request  from  you  to  them,  for  tliem  to  remove  to  the 
hr  1  west  sidi?  of  the  river,  would  effect  the  object  of  procuring  poace  to  the  citi- 
iii«  xens  of  the  state.^'  General  Clark  replied,  two  days  after,  that  every  effort 
ft'  •  en  his  part  ^  had  been  inade  to  effect  the  removal  from  Illiuois  of  all  the  tribei 
3  r       who  had  ceded  their  lands.** 

•»"  Hence  no  alternative  now  remained  but  to  proceed  on  with  an  army  to 

km:  drive  off  the  Indiana  Accordingly  General  Gaines  proceeded  to  the  counhj 
cEi  in  disputo,  and  by  his  prudent  management  succeeded  in  settling  the  difor 
culty,  which,  as  matters  immediately  afterwards  turned  out,  svems  to  have 
rr  amounted  to  but  little;  and  as  General  G(nne^5  account  of  his  expedition 
£tf  ftgrqes  very  well  with  what  Black-hawk  has  since  said  about  it,  we  lay  it  before 
t4  c       the  reader.    It  is  contained  in  a  letter  dated  Rock  Island,  20  June,  1831. 

**  I  have  vbited  the  Rock  River  villages,  with  a  view  to  ascertain  the  locali- 
:  w  ties,  and,  as  far  as  possible,  the  disposition  of  the  Indians.  They  confirm  me 
in  the  opinion  1  had  previously  formed,  that,  whatever  may  be  their  feelings 
of  hostility,  they  are  resolved  to  abstain  firom  the  use  of  their  tomahawks  and 
fire-arms  except  in  self-defence.  But  few  of  their  warriors  were  to  be  seen — 
their  women  and  children,  and  their  old  men  appeared  anxious,  and  at  first 
■omewbat  confused,  but  none  attempted  to  run  off  Having  previously  noti- 
fied their  chiefs  that  I  would  have  nothing  more  to  say  to  them,  unless  they 
should  desire  to  inform  me  of  their  intention  to  moveforthtmthy  as  I  had  dl* 
rected  them,  I  did  not  speak  to  them,  though  within  50  yards  of  many  of 
them.  I  had  with  me  on  board  the  steam-boat  some  artillery,  and  two  com- 
pames  of  infkntiT.  Their  village  is  immediately  on  Rock  River,  and  so  situ- 
ated that  I  could  fh>m  the  steam-boat  destroy  all  their  bark  houses  (the  only 
kind  of  houses  they  haye)  in  a  few  minutes,  with  the  force  now  with  me, 
probably  without  the  loss  of  a  man.  But  I  am  resolved  to  abstain  from  firing 
a  shot  without  some  bloodshed,  or  some  noanifest  attempt  to  shed  blood,  on 
the  part  of  the  Indians.  I  have  already  induced  nearly  one  tliird  of  them  to 
cross  the  Mississippi  to  their  own  land.  The  residue,  however,  say,  as  the 
firiendly  chiefs  report,  that  they  never  wiU  move ;  and  what  is  very  uncommon, 
their  women  urge  their  hostile  husbands  to  fight  rather  than  to  move  and  thus 
to  abandon  their  homes."  ^ 

Thus  stood  matters  previous  to  the  arrival  of  the  Illinois  militia;  neither 
party  wishing  to  do  any  thing  to  bring  on  hostilities.  On  the  7th  June. 
ilack-hawk  met  General  Craines  in  council,  and  plainljr  told  him  he  would 
Dot  remove,  and  to  let  him  know  he  was  not  afraid  of  his  forces,  went  to  the 
council-house  at  the  head  of  his  band,  armed  and  painted  as  though  they  ez- 

Sscted  to  be  attacked ;  the  consequence  was,  nothing  was  effected  thus  fkr. 
ut  the  general  was  satisfied  that  the  reports  of  other  tribes  having  engaged 
to  assist  Uiem  were  entitled  to  little  credit  That  the  general  well  understood 
the  affairs  of  the  Sacs  at  this  time,  no  doubt  will  be  entertained,  on  compar- 
inff  his  account  with  the  statement  of  Black-hawk  in  his  life.  ^  Several  other 
tribes,"  observes  the  general,  ''such  as  the  Winnebagos,  Pottowattoniies,  and 
Kikapoos,  have  been  invited  by  these  Sacs  to  assist  them ;  but  I  cannot  positively 
ascertain  that  more  than  200  have  actually  joined,  and  it  is  very  doubtfbl 
whether  these  will  remain  true  to  their  offending  allies." 

As  General  Gaines  fbund  he  coiild'not  effect  a  compliance  with  h\^  demands, 
he  concluded  to  wait  for  the  militia,  who,  on  the  25  June,  promptly  arrived. 
These  the  Indians  thought  it  not  proper  to  oppose,  knowing  well  that  border 
militia  would  submit  to  no  restraint  from  their  officers ;  they  therefore  fled 
across  the  Mississippi  to  avoid  beinff  massacred ;  and  on  the  following  day, 
June  26,  the  army  took  possession  of  the  Sac  village,  without  the  firing  of  a 
gun  on  either  side.  On  the  27th,  Black-hawk  caused  a  white  fla;^  to  be  dis- 
played to  show  his  disposition  to  have  a  parley,  which  soon  af\er  ensued,  and 
this  ended  in  a  treaty. 

In  his  despatch  to  the  secretary  of  war,  General  Gaines  said  he  was  of 
opinion  that  ^  these  Indians  were  as  completely  humbled,  as  if  they  had  been 
cliastiaed  in  battle,  and  less  disposed  to  disturb  the  fh>ntier  inhabitants;* 


^ 
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pod  that  Governor  JUynold$  was  of  the  same  opinion.   But  in  this  tbey 

both  mistaken,  although  when  the  treaty  was  made,  Bfadk-AotcA  wi 

doubt  intended  atrictJy  to  obeenre  it ;  yet  be  could  not  foresee  what  wooy 
happen.  He  had  been  promised  com  to  supply  the  wants  of  his  people,  in- 
■tead  of  that  which  they  had  been  obliged  to  abandon;  but  what  they 
received  was  far  from  sufficient,  and  they  began  to  feel  the  encroachmeDt  of 
fiunlue.  In  this  state  of  things,  a  party  of  &cs,  as  the  old  chief  says,  went 
over  the  river  to  deal  com  from  thar  ownfidds  /  and  thus  began  a  new  series 
of  troubles  which  ended  m  bloodshed. 

EUack-hatckf  with  his  chief  men,  had  signed  the  treaty,  and  it  was  broken 
the  same  year  by  both  parties.  It  was  dated  on  the  90  June,  1831,  five  days 
adfter  the  "•  fiiffht,''  and  amonf;  the  signers  we  recoj^nize,  besides  Mucata-Mu- 
m-EATAK  (^ack-hawk),  as  his  name  was  then  written,  Pashepaho  (SUMpo^ 
ekUf)f  Weesheat  (SttayeorirKead),  Kaeekamah  (Ml^fiA),  and  several  others 
It  was  in  the  course  oi^the  same  summer,  that  the  party  fix>m  Black-kaui^M 
band  killed  the  28  Menomonies,  of  which  we  have  before  given  an  account, 
and  although  the  white's  considered  it  their  concern,  seem  not  to  have  under- 
taken to  revenge  it  until  the  spring  of  1832;  and  the  probability  is,  they 
would  hardly  then  have  undertaken  it,  had  not  some  of  the  Sacs  intruded 
themselves  again  into  their  old  village,  by  which  a  new  cry  was  raised 
aj^nst  tliem.  Be  this  as  it  may.  General  Jmnson  set  out  for  the  Upper  Msi- 
•issippi,  about  the  first  of  April,  at  the  head  of  the  sixth  regiment  of  United 
States  infantry,  at  whose  approach  Black-hawk  and  his  party  abandoned  their 
camp  on  the  Mississippi,  where  Fort  Madison  had  been  built,  and  ascended 
Rock  River.  It  was  in  this  direction  he  expected  to  be  reinforced  by  the 
Pottowattomies,  Winnebagos^  and  Kikapoos,  but  who  in  the  end  declined  the 
hazardous  and  unequal  conflict 

An  Black-hawk  moved  leisurely  up  Rock  River,  he  received  several  ex- 
presses from  General  Mdnsan,  ordermg  him  in  a  peremptoir  manner  to  leave 
the  country ;  but  he  constantly  said  he  would  not,  and  said  he  was  going  to 
the  Prophtfa  village  to  make  com,  to  which  he  had  been  invited,  and  the 
whites  might  attack  him  if  they  dared ;  that  they  might  come  on  if  th^ 
chose,  but  they  would  not  find  him  unprepared ;  yet  he  would  not  bogin  with 
them. 

Meanwhile  General  .^Kifcmon,  not  judging  it  expedient  to  pursue  the  Indians 
op  Rock-River,  made  a  stand  at  Dixon's  Ferry,  and  waited  for  m  rein- 
forcement 
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JiUtrch  qf  Major  Stillm&n — Kills  tame  of  Black-hawk's  men — Stillman's  drfemt-^ 
Talk  with  the  Winnebago* — Menonwfuts  join  the  whites — SettlenuHt  on,  Inditm. 
Creek  destroyed — Captivity  of  two  young  women — Murders — Plum  River  seUU- 
ment  broken  up — Congress  orders  out  troops — Murders  near  GaUna — Indians  eat 
sff  by  Greneral  Dodge — Snider's  defeat — Stevenson's  defeat—Attack  on  the  fori  at 
Buffalo  Grove — On  that  at  Jhple  River — Defeat  of  Major  Dement — Murder  at 
Cincinawa  Mound — Ravages  of  the  cholera  among  the  regular  troops — Ra^e  of 
the  Ouisconsin-^ctum  w%tk  Uu  steam-boat  fVamor^Battle  of  the  id  qf  August^ 
and  end  of  the  war.  ^ 

Before  the  arrival  of  General  Mdnson  at  Ogee's  or  Dixon's  Ferry,  fl^eneral 
Whitestdes  had  proceeded  there  with  a  considerable  body  of  mounted  men, 
and  a  march  or  discoverv  was  resolved  upon.  Accordingly,  about  tho  13th 
of  May,  a  company  of  276  men  proceeded  on  towards  Sycamore  Creek,  under 
Major  iStUlmaru  Black-hawk  being  apprized  of  the  march  of  tliis  detach* 
inent»  sent  out  three  young  warriors  with  a  white  flag  to  meet  them,  and  in- 
vite them  to  his  camp ;  but  the  whites,  paying  no  regard  to  the  flag,  took  the 
bearers  of  it  prisoners.  Five  others  had  been  sent  after  the  first,  to  see  what 
ensued,  and  to  report  what  might  take  place.  These  five  were  discovered 
and  pursued  by  a  small  party  of  the  whitt^s,  and,  t^ing  overtaken,  two  of 
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them  were  killed,  and  the  rest  escaped.  It  was  dow  near  night,  on  the  14th 
of  May.  The  party  that  had  killed  the  two  Indians  returned  to  the  main 
body,  which,  it  seems,  was  preparing  to  encamp  for  the  night  when  this  cir- 
cumstance took  place;  all  immediately  mounted  their  horses  and  rushed 
forward  in  confusion.  It  does  not  appear  that  Black-hxtwk  had  any  thoughts 
Uiat  the  whites  would  attack  him,  for  he  had  not  but  about  40  of  his  men 
with  him  at  this  time,  the  others  beinff  out  upon  a  hunting  excursion ;  but 
when  his  spies  returned,  and  reported  that  two  of  their  number  had  been 
barbarously  murdered,  the  war-whoop  was  sounded,  and  the  best  prepara- 
tions were  made,  that  die  time  would  allow  to  meet  the  invaders. 

When  they  approached  Sycamore  Creek,  the  whites  proceeded  to  cross  it 
in  the  same  disorderly  manner  they  came  to  it,  although  the  country  was  very 
fevorable  for  ambushes.  The  Indians  stood  firm,  and  were  doubtless  sure  of 
a  victory,  seeing  the  enemy  pass  the  creek  man  by  man  as  they  arrived ; 
and  when  a  sufficient  number  had  crossed,  the  Indians  rushed  upon  them 
with  their  usual  fury  of  attack.  The  whites  say  the  Indians  "  showed  them- 
selves on  every  quarter,  mounted  and  armed.  They  commenced  the  attack 
with  gims,"  and  continued  it  with  knives  and  tomahawks.  Their  situation 
became  in  a  moment  desperate,  and  Major  StUlman,  who  was  in  the  rear, 
learning  the  situation  of  the  advance  column,  immediately  ordered  a  retreat, 
but  none  was  effected — it  was  a  most  disorderly  and  wretched  fliffht !  scarce 
two  flying  together ;  and  it  was  owing  to  the  smallness  of  Black-ncuok^s  force 
that  any  were  so  fortunate  as  to  escape. 

Thus  Black-hawk  with  about  40  men  had  put  270  to  flight,  and  dispersed 
them  in  such  a  manner,  that  it  was  reported  at  first  by  themselves,  that  60 
or  70  had  been  killed ;  but,  as  it  provetl  afterwards,  it  was  their  great  fear  of 
the  Indians,  that  had  driven  them  so  far  from  their  companions,  that  they 
did  not  all  arrive  at  Dixon's  Ferry  for  several  days  after  the  fight,  although 
the  battle-ground  was  only  30  miles  from  that  place.  They  generally  came 
in,  one  at  a  time,  as  they  had  crossed  Sycamore  Creek  on  the  evening  of  the 
14th;  and  in  the  end,  all  but  12  were  accounted  for,  and  11  of  these  were 
found  afterwards  on  the  battle-ground  and  interred.  A  letter  fi-om  that 
country  says,  **  The  dead  that  were  found  were  cut  and  mangled  in  a  most 
shocking  and  indecent  manner ;  their  hearts  cut  out,  heads  off,  and  every 
epecies  of  indignity  practised  upon  their  persons.  One  alone  escaped  this 
treatment :  he  was  found  dead,  with  his  head  nearly  cut  off,  embraced  by 
the  arms  of  an  Indian  who  had  been  shot  through  the  body,  but  yet  had 
strength  enough  remaining  to  tomahawk  the  man  who  had  shot  him,  and 
partly  to  cut  off  his  head,  dying  in  the  very  act — his  last  convulsive  struggle 
being  an  embrace  of  his  enemy  even  in  death.*'  From  Black-hawk^s  own 
account,  it  appears  he  lost  but  three  men  in  the  whole  transaction,  and  that 
these  were  killed  who  were  sent  out  to  meet  the  whites  in  their  approach  to 
Sycamore  Creek. 

Hence  it  appears  that  the  whites  were  guilty  of  the  first  blood  shed  in  this  war. 

The  affiiir  of  Sycamore  Creek  caused  a  mre  alarm  to  be  sounded  through- 
out the  western  region.  Black-hawf^s  40  warriors  were  magnified  into  1^)0, 
and  only  the  next  cuiy  after  Stillman'a  defeat.  Governor  Reynolds  issued  a  proc- 
lamation calling  on  the  militia  to  assemble  at  Hennepin,  on  Illinois  River,  by 
the  10  of  June,  lo  the  number  of  2000  men ;  which  number,  he  said,  he  ^con- 
sidered necessary  to  subdue  those  Indians,  and  drive  them  out  of  the  state." 

Although  the  news  of  Major  5Ifi//»7wn'*  disaster  flew  over  the  country 
among  the  whites  with  great  rapidity,  yet  it  is  mentioned  as  a  circumstance 
well  worthy  of  remark,  that  messengers  from  the  hostile  Sacs,  bearing  to  the 
Missouri  Indians  the  news  of  their  victory,  arrived  at  the  Des  Moines  Rapids 
24  hours  before  the  express  sent  by  Governor  Remolds  at  the  same  place. 

About  the  time  the  proclamation  of  the  15th  of  May  was  issued,  calling  for 
2000  militia,  an  attempt  was  made  bv  the  whites  to  secure  or  draw  on  the 
Winnebaj[08,  and  prevent  their  joimng  the  war  party.  On  the  26  May, 
Mr.  GrcAoxty  a  sub-Indian  agent,  held  a  council  at  the  head  of  the  Four  Lakes 
with  a  number  of  the  Winnebngo  chiefs,  and  they  all  signified  their  desire 
of  remaining  at  peace  with  the  white  people.  At  this  council,  the  chie^ 
ealled  the  LUUe-bltck^  made  a  speech,  and  among  other  things  saidi 
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^  Fatlier,  what  you  have  heard  of  us  is  fVom  forked  tongues,  and  what  jaa 
have  heard  oCMan-eaUr  is  &l8e.  Man-eater  is  sick;  but  he  has  sent  his  sist» 
and  daughter  here  to  speak  for  him.  Father,  since  I  knew  you,  I  ha^e  ai- 
^a^s  heard  your  counsel,  and  did  what  you  told  me.  My  father,  the  Great 
8puit,  has  sent  you  both  here.  You  have  taken  me  by  the  hand,  and  you 
bavti  htid  it  fast  in  yours.  We  hope,  in  the  name  of  the  Great  Spirit,  and 
all  our  women  and  children,  that  you  will  hold  it  fast,  and  we  will  hold  on  to 
you  so  hard  that  you  cannot  shake  us  off.  My  father,  I  ask  nothing  but  a 
clear  sky  over  our  heads,  which  have  Iteen  hanging  down  lately,  and  die  skj 
has  been  dark,  and  the  wind  has  been  blowing  contmually,  and  trying  to  blow 
Ces  in  our  ears,  but  we  turn  our  ears  from  it ;  out  when  we  look  towards  you, 
the  weather  is  clear,  and  the  wind  does  not  blow.  My  father,  our  younc 
men  do  not  travel  much,  for  they  are  afraid  of  the  Sacs,  and  afraid  they  wiu 
be  taken  for  Sacs  by  the  troops.  My  father,  we  wish  you  to  give  us  a  paper 
like  the  one  General  Mdnson  gave  us,  that  we  may  show  it  to  the  whites 
whom  we  meet,  that  tlkev  may  know  we  are  friends  and  for  peace." 

As  soon  as  the  troubles  besan,  there  were  many  of  the  Menomonies  and 
Sioux,  who,  thirsting  for  the  blood  of  the  Sacs,  came  and  ofiered  themselves 
to  the  whites,  to  fight  for  them,  but  their  services  were  refused ;  now  they 
bad  had  a  fight,  and  being  beaten,  they  were  glad  to  call  upon  the  Indians 
ibr  assistance,  and  it  was  granted.  Yet  it  should  not  be  supposed  that  it  was 
from  any  love  they  bore  towards  the  whites  that  they  were  glad  to  fight  for 
them,  but  from  their  natural  inclination  to  war,  and  to  seek  revenge  for  in- 
juries they  had  received  from  the  Sacs  during  their  former  troubles.  Con- 
ieqiiently  several  hundreds  of  them  were  soon  upon  the  march  in  various 
directions  to  surprise  those  belonging  to  the  war  party,  and  others  attached 
themselves  to  the  army. 

Blood  had  now  been  shed,  and  no  one  had  any  right  to  expect  but  that  the 
Indians  would  retaliate  upon  any  whites,  according  to  their  manner,  whether 
m  arms  or  the  cradle.  There  was  a  small  setdement  upon  Indian  Creek, 
Dear  its  confluence  with  Fox  River,  al)out  25  miles  from  the  town  of  Hennepin, 
the  rendezvous  of  the  armv.  On  the  20th  *  of  May,  this  settlement  was 
fallen  upon  by  a  small  band  of  warriors,  led  by  a  Pottowattoniie,  who,  afler 
kilhng  15  persons,  took  considerable  plunder,  and  proceeded  to  BUtdt-kmel^M 
camjp. 

The  Indians  gave  as  a  reason  for  their  attack  upon  this  place,  that  not  long 
before,  a  man  who  lived  there  by  the  name  of  naUy  had  severely  beaten  the 
Pottowattomie  who  led  the  party  that  committed  the  murder.  Yet  the  fiunily 
of  this  man,  if  not  the  man  himself,  had  been  told  by  a  fViendl^  Indian,  th^ 
aparty  would  come  and  murder  them,  and  advised  them  to  fiy  for  their  lives 
Tney  immediately  did  so,  but  as  vengeance  had  decreed,  they  app^^ar  to  havt 
returned  again  very  soon,  as  thev  were  there  found  and  murdered,  as  before 
stated.  Two  daughters  of  Mr.  tiall  were  led  away  captive,  one  about  16^  and 
the  other  about  18  years  of  age ;  two  brothers  of  these  voung  women,  who 
were  at  work  in  the  field  when  the  massacre  began,  made  their  escape  and 
arrived  safe  at  Dixon's  Ferry.  Blatk-hawk  said  the  young  women  wpuld 
have  been  killed  by  the  Pottowattomies  when  they  were  taken,  but  were 
vpared  at  the  intercession  of  two  of  his  men,  who  were  with  them.  The 
allowing  account  was  written  immediately  after  they  were  delivered  from 
captivity,  by  a  person  at  Dixon's  Ferry,  where  they  were  delivered,  and  is 
probably  correct 

**  Of  the  Misses  HaU$y  whose  case  seems  to  interest  eveiy  body,  (and  who 
are  now  at  Galena,)  it  may  not  be  uniutfresting  to  hear  the  following,  as  the 
best  information  that  could  be  collected  from  the  Indians  who  succeeded  n 
procuring  their  liberation.  After  the  bloodv  scene  of  despatching  such  of  the 
nmily  as  were  about  the  house,  (to  which  they  could  not  avoid  being  eve- wit- 
nesses,) tliose  young  women  were  each  placed  on  a  horse,  which  was  led  by 
a  man— other  men  walked  alongside,  to  guard  and  keep  them  fh>m  falling  o6 

*  The  editor  <^  ^  Amtrican  Annual  RegiHer  is  under  a  gretX  mtttake  in  placiag  riui 
affiur  «  moi.th  earlier.  It  chuigea  the  whole  aspect  of  affairs ;  making  the  lodiaos  the  finl 
■Mtfderers,  which  is  sol  fact. 
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Id  difficult  passes. — At  ni^ht  a  lodge  was  set  apart,  and  blankets  spread  f<tt 
tbem,  and  elderly  squaws  made  to  sleep  on  each  side,  by  whom  tney  were 
taken  care  of.  Sucb  food  as  the  Indians  bad,  was  offered  to  them ;  Imt  they 
cried  and  wept,  and  were  too  unwell  to  eat  or  be  comforted.  All  of  whica 
tbe  younff  women  say  is  true,  and  that  the  Indian  men  offered  no  insult  to 
IhercL  They  also  confirm  wbat  is  stated  of  Black-hawk^s  camp,  bb  seen  in 
going  through  a  narrow  paasage,  where  their  horses  mired  in  the  mud :— 
more  of  the  camp,  it  is  supposed,  they  were  not  allowed  to  see.  It  seems 
there  was  more  diiiiculty  in  procuring  tbe  liberty  of  one  than  the  other:  a 
young  warrior  claimed  Iier  as  his  prize,  and  was  very  unwilling  to  give  her 
up ;  but  after  using  all  the  arguments  they  were  capable  of,  the  Winnebagos 
say  they  had  to  use  threats,  which,  together  with  an  addition  of  ten  horses  to 
the  offer,  obtained  bis  consent  The  young  warrior  cut  from  Miss  HaWa  head 
a  lock  of  her  hair;  which,  by  the  by,  has  no  affinity  to  a  similar  act  amonc 
whites,  but  is  to  be  kept  as  a  trophy  of  his  warlike  exploits.  The  price  paia 
by  the  Winnebagos  is  stated  to  be  forty  horses,  wampum  and  trinkets, — in 
all  to  the  amount  of  2000  dollars." 

Bhck'hawk  was  now  in  the  iiei^bborhood  of  Four  Lakes,  at  the  head 
sources  of  RocIP  River,  about  60  miles  from  Fort  Winnebago,  and  General 
Mdnstm  was  in  pursuit  of  him ;  but  before  he  reached  bis  place  of  retreat,  he 
bad  retraced  his  steps,  and  was  next  discovered  on  the  Ouisconsin. 

About  this  time,  a  travelling  preacher  of  the  denomination  called  Dunkards 
was  killed  on  the  road  to  Chicago.  His  head  was  severed  from  his  body,  and 
carried  off  as  a  trophy.  He  was  noted  for  his  odd  appearance ;  his  beard 
being  represented  as  near  a  yard  in  length.  He  had  been  informed  that  sus- 
picious Indians  were  in  the  neighborhood,  and  a  family,  at  whose  house  be 
stopped,  retreated  towards  the  settlements  on  receiving  the  information ;  but 
tbe  Dunkard  preacher  thought  proper  to  abide  in  the  deserted  house  over 
night,  and  was  killed. 

On  the  22  May,  a  party  of  spies  having  been  sent  out  by  General  Mdin- 
Mm,  with  despatches  for  I^ort  Armstrong,  were  attacked  by  the  Indians,  and 
fbur  of  tliern  were  killed.  iSlf.  Pratn,  an  Indian  agent,  was  amon^  the  num- 
ber. They  were  all  scalped,  and  their  scalps  were  carried  to  Bladt-hoMi 
camp.  St.  Vrain  had  been  odious  to  tbe  Sacs  from  the  part  he  took  concern- 
ing their  removal 

About  this  time,  a  man  by  the  name  ofSmitk  was  murdered  near  the  Blue 
Mounds  on  the  Galena  frontier,  and  Mr.  WtnterSy  a  mail  contractor  at  Galena, 
was  killed  near  Dixon's  Ferry.  The  body  of  another  man  was  found  near  the 
same  place,  but  it  was  so  disfigured  that  it  was  not  known. 

On  the  6tb  June,  a  small  settlement  at  the  mouth  of  Plum  River,  30  miles 
from  Galena,  was  attacked,  and  the  people  retreated  to  a  block-house,  which 
they  had  wisely  taken  the  precaution  to  erect  This  the  Indians  tried  to  take 
for  about  an  hour,  hut  could  not  effect  their  object,  and  drew  off  Tbe  inhab- 
itants then  went  down  the  river  in  a  boat  to  Galena.  Whether  any  persone 
were  killed,  I  do  not  find. 

By  the  beginning  of  June,  there  were  so  many  troops  spread  over  the  Indiaii 
country,  that  Blaac-hawk^s  party  found  but  few  opportunities  to  murder  "tfie 
frontier  inhabitants.  And  although  there  were  about  3000  men  in  arms  to 
combat  500  Indians,  yet  confess  ordered  600  mounted  rangers  to  be  raised 
"for  the  defence  of  the  frontiers." 

On  the  14ih  of  June^  five  persons  were  killed  not  fkr  below  Hamilton's  Fort, 
^near  Galena,  and  on  the  16th  one  man  was  killed  within  a  mile  of  the  same 
'  places  General  Dod^t  being  in  the  neighborhood,  marched  with  30  of  bis 
mounted  men  immediately  in  pursuit  When  about  three  miles  on  his  way,  he 
discovered  12  Indians,  wliom  he  took  to  be  the  party  who  had  committed  the 
murders,  and  he  pursued  them  with  great  spirit  Immediately  afler  crossing 
East  Pichetoneka  Cri'ek,  the  Indians  buried  themselv^  in  a  thick  swama 
The  whites  dismounted,  and  after  securing  theur  horses,  and  placing  a  small 
guard  to  watch  for  any  that  might  attempt  to  escape,  rushed  in  afler  the 
retreating  Indians.  They  presently  came  up  with  them,  and  began  an  indis- 
criminate slaughter.    No  resistance  was  niade,  and  every  Indiaa  was  killed 
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or  murdered  in  a  fbw  minutes.    Not  aadsfied  with  this,  they  tore  off  ike 
■calps  of  every  one,  and  bore  them  off  in  triumph. 

On  the  same  day,  Captain  Snyder  met  with  and  defeated  a  small  Indian 
fcrce  near  Kellog's  Grove.  Four  of  the  Indians  were  said  to  have  been  killed, 
and  one  of  the  whites  was  mortally  wounded.  In  their  return  march,  they 
were  attacked  by  an  ambush  and  defeated,  having  three  of  their  men  killed 
and  mortally  wounded.    The  whites  now  escaped  by  flight 

On  the  18th  of  June,  as  Captain  Stevenson  with  a  sum!  Ibrce  was  scouting 
near  where  Greneral  Dodge  cut  off  the  12  Indians,  he  was  met  by  a  force  under 
Blaek'hawk,  and  a  fierce  contest  ensued.  The  whites  fought  well,  but  they 
were  defeated.  At  one  time.  Captain  Stevenson  was  left  almost  alone  by  \m 
part}',  and  was  severely  wounded;  but  they  rallied  again,  and  effected  a 
retreat,  with  the  loss  of  three  only  of  their  number.  The  fight  %vas  close 
and  desperate  for  a  short  time,  in  which  bayonets,  knives  and  tomahawks 
were  cmefiy  used. 

An  attempt  was  made  on  the  24  of  June,  bv  a  considerable  body  of  war- 
riors, to  surprise  the  fort  at  Bufblo  Grove,  on  Rock  River,  only  about  12  miles 
to  the  northward  of  Dixon's  Ferry.  It  was  guarded  by  150  militia,  who  were 
prepared  to  meet  them,  and  a  considerably  sharp  contest  eUsued.  Sixteen 
of  the  Indians  were  killed  before  they  retreated.  But  few'  of  the  whites 
were  wounded.  The  garrison  was  in  great  fear  of  being  cut  off)  having  ex- 
pended all  their  ammunition  before  a  reinforcement  arrived,  which  had  been 
sent  for  while  the  attack  was  going  on. 

About  this  time,  as  Black-hawk  was  approaching  a  small  fort  on  Apple 
River,  about  12  miles  fi*om  Galena,  he  fell  in  with  four  men  who  had  been 
lent  express  to  this  place.  They  did  not  discover  the  Indians  until  fired 
upon,  when  they  fied  for  the  fort,  and  the  Indians  pursued  them ;  one  of  the 
men,  a  Mr.  Weiih^  was  wounded  before  reaching  the  fort,  and  another  man 
was  killed  in  the  fort,  who  had  raised  his  head  above  the  pickets  to  make 
diacovery.  The  Indians  contented  themselves  by  taking  away  a  considerable 
quantity  of  flour,  and  a  number  of  cattle  and  horses.  They  would  doubtless 
nave  burnt  the  fort  and  buildings,  and  killed  all  the  people,  but  firom  fear 
that  the  light  of  them  would  be  seen  by  some  large  body  of  white  soldien, 
who  might  pursue  and  overtake  them. 

On  the  25th  of  June,  a  pretty  severe  fight  took  place  between  a  company  <^ 

STies  under  Major  Dtmeni  and  a  band  of  Indians,  not  far  from  Kellog's 
rove.  He  had  arrived  there  only  the  evening  before,  and  being  informed 
that  an  Indian  trail  was  discovered  in  the  neighborhood,  set  off  immediately 
with  30  mounted  men  to  attack  them.  He  had  not  proceeded  far  before  the 
Indians  appeared,  and  confidently  attscked  him.  The  Indian  yell  so  fright- 
ened the  horses  that  they  were  thrown  into  confusion,  and  soon  began  a 
retreat  The  Indians  pursued  them  a  considerable  distance,  and  lost  nine  of 
their  number,  two  of  whom  were  chiefe.  Five  of  the  whites  were  killed, 
and  they  lost  about  30  of  their  horses. 

On  the  29th  of  June,  three  men  were  attacked  in  a  field  at  the  Cincinaway 
Mound,  about  10  miles  from  Galena,  and  two  of  them  were  killed.  Major 
Stevenson  marched  immediately  in  pursuit  of  the  murderers.  On  arriving  at 
the  Moimd  he  found  the  bodies  of  the  two  men,  John  T%ompson  and  James 
Boxloff  both  shockingly  mutilated.  The  heart  of  the  former  was  taken  out, 
and  both  were  scalped.  Having  lefl  a  few  men  to  bury  the  dead.  Major 
Stevenson  followed  the  trail  of  the  party,  to  the  Mississippi,  where  he  found 
they  had  stolen  a  canoe  and  eff^'Cted  theu*  escape  across  the  river. 

Mention  has  been  made  of  the  prompt  action  of  congress  for  the  relief  of 
the  frontiers.  **  General  Scott  was  ordered  from  the  sea-board  with  nine  com- 
panies of  artillery,  and  their  cannon  were  to  be  drawn  froui  die  coast :  nine  com- 
panies of  infantry  were  ordered  from  the  lakes,  and  two  companies  from 
Baton  Rouge,  to  put  an  end  to  the  war.  Such  was  the  promptness  with 
which  these  orders  were  executed,  that  five  out  of  the  six  companies  d 
artillery  ordered  from  Fort  Monroe  in  tlie  Chesapeake  arrived  in  18  days  at 
Chicago,  1800  mil(  s  distant  m  the  interior  of  the  country.  Unfortunately 
this  detachment  was  attacked  by  the  cholera  on  the  route,  and  the  whole 
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wore  rendered  unfit  to  take  the  field  before  they  arrived  at  the  scene  of  action.* 
Accordingly  General  Scott  informed  General  AUdnson  that  he  could  not 
cooperate  with  him  without  endangering  the  troops  already  in  the  field,  and 
therefore  directed  him  to  act  without  reference  to  his  forces. 

The  scenes  of  horror  occasioned  by  this  most  singular  disease  will  doubt- 
less be  told  of  in  ailer;times  with  an  effect  which  1ms  not  been  surpassed  in 
that  of  the  histories  of  the  plagues  in  ancient  days.  Several  of  the  com- 
panies before  mentioued  were  entueW  broken  up.  Of  a  corps  of  208  men 
under  Colonel  Twij^rs^  but  nine  were  left  alive.  Mr.  John  J^orvdly  at  Detroit, 
wrote  on  the  12th  July,  to  the  editor  of  the  Pennsylvania  Enqu'urer,  concern- 
ing its  ravages  in  that  region,  as  follows : — 

**'  I  regret  to  add,  that  me  intelligence  from  the  regular  troops  is  disastroua 
Of  the  three  companies  of  artillery  under  Colonel  Tunggs,  and  two  or  three 
more  companies  of  infantry  with  them,  few  remain.  Thecte  troops,  you  will 
recollect,  landed  from  the  steam-boat  Henry  Clay  below  Fort  Gradot.  A  great 
number  of  them  have  been  swept  off  by  the  disease.  Nearly  all  the  otherg 
have  deserted.  Of  the  deserters,  scattered  all  over  the  country,  some  have 
died  in  the  woods,  and  their  bodies  been  devoured  by  the  wolves.  1  use  the 
language  of  a  gallant  young  officer.  Others  have  taken  their  flight  to  the 
wond  of  spirits,  without  a  companion  to  close  their  eyes,  or  console  the  last 
moments  of  their  existence.  Th^  stra^liog  survivors  are  occasionally  seen 
marching,  some  of  them  know  not  whiUier,  with  their  knapsacks  on  theur 
backs,  shunned  by  the  terrified  inhabitants  as  the  source  of  a  mortal  pesti- 
lence. Colonel  Ttoigga  himself  and  Surgeon  EvertUj  are  very  low.  They 
were  still  living  at  the  latest  accounts  flrom  Fort  Gratiot,  and  sanguine  hopes 
were  entertained  of  their  recovery.  No  other  officers  have  yet  been  assailed, 
except  Lieutenant  Clay. 

^  You  will  remember  that  the  troops  under  Colonel  CummingSf  several  of 
whom  died  here,  eml)arked  on  board  tne  steam-boat  William  Penn,  on  Sunday 
last,  for  Chicago.  The  sickness  amonff  them  increased  as  thev  proceeded  to 
Fort  Gratiot,  and  became  so  great  by  me  time  they  arrived  there,  that  they 
were  disembarked,  and  have  returned  to  the  vicinity  of  this  city,  and  en- 
camped at  Springwells,  about  three  miles  below  town.  Seventeen  or  eight- 
een of  them  have  died,  and  some  still  remain  sick,  probably  never  to  recover* 
One  half  of  the  command  of  tveneral  Scotl^  ordered  to  Chicago  by  the  lakes, 
will  never  reach  him ;  a  large  portion  of  them  dying ;  a  still  larger  number 
deserting  from  an  overwhelming  dread  of  the  disease,  and  the  residue  obliged 
to  march  back  again." 

In  pursuing  the  thread  of  events  in  our  narrative,  we  left  General  MttMon 
in  pursuit  oi  Black-hmok,  whose  camp  was  said  to  be  at  the  Four  Lakes. 
€reneral  Atkinson  had  got  this  informauon  from  a  Pottowatfomie  Indian,  named 
Wapanseth,  whom,  with  several  others,  he  had  employed  for  the  purpose. 
He  said  the  old  rhit^f's  camp  was  ^  inaccessible  on  all  sides,  except  tlurough  a 
narrow  pass,  which  was  muddy,  being  otherwise  surrounded  by  water  or 
■wamps.  It  was  a  little  above  the  junction  of  a  small  creek,  called  White- 
water, with  the  principal  stream  of  Rock  River,  and  between  the  two.** 
But,  as  we  have  already  noted,  when  the  army  arrived  at  the  Four  Lakes, 
Black-hawk  had  gone ;  and  so  well  did  he  manage  his  retreat  that  the  whites 
were  deceived  as  to  the  direction  he  had  taken. 

*^  Gen.  Atkinson,  expecting,  when  he  marched,  to  meet  the  enemy  in  a 
short  time,  liud  taken  with  him  but  a  Mall  quantitv  of  provisions,  in  conse- 
quence of  which  he  was  obliged  to  hJiraid  divide  his  forces  at  Lake  Cosh- 
kp-nong  (one  of  the  four)  above  named.  He  himself  with  the  regular^  some 
650  strong,  remained  at  the  lake ;  the  militia,  consisting  of  three  brigades, 
wider  Generals  Posey,  Dodge  and  Henrys  about  2000  men,  were  ordered  to 
march  to  Fort  Winnebago,  on  the  Ouisconsin,  where  stores  were  hourly  ex- 
pected. It  was  the  intention  of  the  commander-in-chief  to  consolidate  his 
OTces,  and  ren  >w  the  pursuit  as  soon  as  he  had  obtained  sufficient  stores.** 

Instead  of  croHsing  the  country  to  escape  beyond  the  Mississippi,  as  was 
expected.  Black-hawk  descendod  the  Ouisconsin  to  escape  in  that  direction ; 
by  which  means  Gen  ral  Dodge  came  upon  his  trail  ana  commenced  a  vigor- 
ous pursuit    The  old  chief  luul  received  encoiuragement  that  in  the  countrf 
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to  whieh  be  had  retreated,  lie  aiioidd  not  onlj  receive  additional  forces  bf 
which  he  could  withetand  all  the  AmerieaiMi  could  bring  against  him,  boi 
ftiao  |>rovi8ioii8  in  abundance.  He  found  too  Jate  that  he  bad  been  deceived 
in  both  particulars ;  he  was  obliged  to  flj  fixMn  AAinaon*s  anny,  without  pro- 
Tisions,  nor  had  he  time  to  procure  any  upon  the  way.  Dodge  was  imme- 
cliatelv  upon  his  trail,  but  did  not  overtake  him  until  ,^ear  a  hundred  miW 
pursuit 

On  the  21  of  July,  General  IMge^  with  about  900  men  besides  Indians 
eame  up  with  Black-hawk  on  the  Ouisconsin,  40  miles  from  Fon  WinnebagQ, 
over  against  the  old  Sac  village,  and  it  was  only  by  the  superior  managemeat 
of  the  old  warrior  chief,  that  himself  or  any  of  bis  people  escaped  capture.  A 
great  number  of  Indians  belonged  to  Doage*s  army,  who  contributed  mudi 
to  the  successful  result  of  the  af&ir.  The  whites  came  upon  the  Indians  a 
they  were  about  to  cross  the  river,  and  the  time  being  evening,  may  accouM 
ft>r  their  not  being  all  cut  off;  for  immediately  after  the  attack  began,  it  wm 
00  dark  that  the  whites  could  not  continue  it  without  disadvantage  to  them- 
oelves.  A  letter  dated  at  Fort  Howard,  35  July,  gives  the  following  accouK 
of  the  ftffair : — 

*^  Last  evening  we  received  the  intelligence  of  a  battle  having  been  fought  be- 
tween Gen.  Dodge  and  bis  division,  and  the  Sacs  and  Foxes,  in  which  the  fernicr 
were  victorioua  The  particulars,  as  stated  in  Capt  PiunpioiCB  letter  to  C^ 
CUvrk,  are  these :  Pcmmett,  with  a  few  Wimiebagos,  left  the  Portage  a  few 
days  since,  to  proceeo  to  Gen.  fhdjt^B  army,  and  guide  them  to  the  Sac 
camp.  On  Saturday  morning  last,  21st  inst,  Gen.  Dodre  sent  his  adjutaot 
to  report  to  Gen.  Mdmon  of  his  movements.  He  had  not  proreedeid  ftr 
l)efore  he  came  upon  the  Sacs'  and  Foxes'  trail,  directing  their  course  to  the 
OuiscoDsin  river.  He  iuime<liately  returned  and  reported  the  circumstanoe 
lo  €ren.  Dodgty  who  pursued  and  overtook  them  about  sundown  of  the  same 
day,  (Saturday)  on  the  led  bank  of  the  Ouisconsin,  and  about  40  miles  from 
Fort  Winnebago,  when  the  fight  ensued;  the  Indians  at  the  same  time  re- 
treating. The  night  being  very,  dark,  they  found  it  impossible  to  pursoe 
them.  They  had  found,  vvhen  ParqiteU  left  them,  which  was  early  the  next 
morning,  16  Indians  killed,  and  but  one  white  man  killed,  and  fotu*  wounded 
Parouett  thinks  not  less  than  40  Indians  foil  in  the  engagement" 

We  have  the  official  account  of  the  batde  by  Greueral  Dodge  ;  but  as  it 
eontains  no  additional  facts,  and  is  less  minute  than  this,  it  was  not  thought 
worth  while  to  insert  it. 

The  truly  deplorable  condition  of  the  Indians  at  this  time  cannot  watt  ke 
conceived  of.  In  their  pursuit  of  them  before  the  battle,  the  whites  found 
numbers  dead  in  the  way — emaciated,  and  starved  to  death !  When  overtakes 
by  Gen.  Dodge,  they  were  not  estimated  to  be  but  about  300  men,  besides 
Women  and  children,  and  althouffh  the  afiiur  of  the  21st  is  called  a  battle,  it 
does  not  seem  that  it  can  scarcely  deserve  that  name,  tor  if  there  had  beieo 
any  thing  more  than  a  show  of  resistance,  more  of  the  whites  would  have 
been  killed. 

The  Indians  report  that  they  were  attacked  about  a  mile  from  the  river: 
tfie  approach  of  the  army  was  discovered,  and  Blaek-hawk,  with  only  58  or 
dO  men,  met  them,  to  rive  the  remainder  time  to  cross  to  an  island.  AecgMpe, 
who  had  been  ordered  to  march  in  the  rear  with  aliout  20  warriors,  to  give 
notice  when  the  whires  were  discovered,  had  been  passed  by  them  bv  an  un- 
expected route,  and  Black-hawk  heaApo  more  fit)m  him  until  at\er  the  war. 
He  found  there  was  no  chance  o^^ccess  by  continuing  it,  deserted  kii 
braves,  wei^  to  the  Winnebago  village,  and  soon  af\er  became  a  prisoner  to 
the  whites.  Meanwhile  General  Minson  had  marched  from  Coshcooon^ 
and  following  in  the  trail  of  Dodge^  had  arrived  within  two  days'  mareh  of 
the  niace  where  the  fiffht  had  been  with  the  Indians,  and  was  inMoedialdy 
ready  to  cooperate  with  nim.  Afler  receiving  the  news  of  the  battle,  he  marched 
to  the  Blue  Mounds  on  the  Ouisconsin,  opposite  to  ^here  the  fight  had  been. 

The  Indians  were  surprised  that  they  were  not  pursued ;  but  for  ^rant  of 
boats  or  canoes,  or  the  means  of  constructiujf  rafls,  they  could  not  even  cros 
to  the  ishind  to  which  the  Indians  luid  escaped  for  two  days  after,  and  in  the 
mean  time  they  escaped.    That  they  were  not  pressed  harder  on  the  night  sf 
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(he  battle,  CJeneral  Dodge  urged  in  excuse,  that  hb  men  were  worn  down  with 
fiitigue,  having  marched  40  miles  that  day.  , 

Among  the  prisoners  taken  by  General  Dodgt^a  party,  was  the  wife  of  the 
warrior  called  the  Bio-lake.  She  was  a  sister  of  Keokuk,  and  her  husband 
had  been  killed  in  the  fight.  Although  the  whites  were  satisfied  before,  they 
were  now  informed  by  this  sauaw  of  Black-hawt^s  final  resolution ;  wfaico 
was,  for  such  of  his  men  as  had  good  horses  to  proceed  with  him  and  strike 
the  Mississippi  above  Prairie  du  Uhien,  while  the  remainder  should  proceed 
by  the  Oulsconsin  ;  and  a  place  of  rendezvous  was  appointed  for  all  to  meet 
on  the  west  side  of  the  great  river.  This  squaw  also  stated  that  befbre  the 
battle  on  the  Ouisconsin,  in  which  she  was  taken,  200  of  Btadt-hau^s  men 
had  been  killed. 

General  Dodge  havinff  recommended  a  cannon  to  be  placed  on  the  bank 
of  the  river,  at  a  suitable  place  below  the  battle-ground,  to  cut  off  such  as 
ahould  attempt  an  escape  m  that  direction,  marched  with  his  army  on  the 
23d,  and  jouied  General  .Mlnson  at  the  Blue  Mounds,  and  every  thing  was 
immediately  put  in  readiness  to  piursue  the  main  body  of  the  Indians  imdet 
Black-hawk. 

As  was  intended,  many  fbll  into  the  hands  of  the  whites  as  they  descended 
the  Ouisconsin.  some  of  the  boats  conveying  these  poor  wretches  were 
overset,  and  many  of  those  in  them  were  drowned ;  the  greater  number,  how- 
ever, fell  into  the  hands  of  their  enemies  in  their  passage.  Many  of  the 
children  were  found  to  be  in  such  a  famished  state  tnat  they  could  not  bt 
revived. 

Several  untoward  circumstances  now  transpired  to  prevent  the  escape  of 
the  main  body  under  Black-hawk.  The  first  was  his  falling  in  with  a  steam- 
boat on  the  1st  of  August,  just  as  they  were  preparing  to  cross  the  Mississippi,  by 
which  means  that  day  was  lost  And  upon  the  next  day,  the  whole  army  of 
whites  under  General  JHkinson  came  upon  them,  which  completed  their 
destruction.  As  in  the  aflSiir  of  the  21  of  July  on  the  Ouisconsin,  Black-hawk 
did  not  wish  to  fight,  but  to  escape ;  and  when  the  steam-boat  fell  in  with 
him  he  used  every  means  to  give  the  captain  of  her  to  understand  that  h^ 
desired  to  surrender.  He  displayed  two  white  fia^  and  about  150  of  hii 
men  approached  the  river  without  arms,  and  made  si^ns  of  submission ;  but 
whether,  as  was  said  by  the  whites,  the  interpreter  on  board  was  so  fHghtened 
that  he  could  not  convey  the  meaning  of  those  on  shore  to  the  captain  of  the 
boat,  or  whether,  as  it  would  seem,  the  whites  were  determined  to  kiU  Indiana^ 
we  will  not  take  upon  us  to  decide,  but  lay  before  the  reader  the  account  or 
the  aflfair  by  Captain  /.  Utrocmcrtoji,  of  the  boat,  which  is  as  follows : — 

^  Prairie  du  Chien,  3  Aug.  1832.    I  arrived  at  this  place  on  Monday  last, 

S30  July,]  and  was  despatched,  vnth  the  Warrior  alone,  to  Wapashaw^s  village, 
.20  miles  above,  to  inform  them  of  the  approach  of  the  Sacs,  and  to  order 
down  all  the  friendly  Indians  to  this  place.  On  otu*  way  down,  we  met  one 
of  the  Sioux  band,  who  informed  us  that  the  Indians  (our  enemies)  were  on 
Bad-axe  River,  to  the  ntunber  of  400.  We  stopped  and  cut  some  wood,  and 
prepared  for  action.  About  4  o'clock  on  Wednesday  afternoon,  [1  Aug.] 
we  found  the  gentlemen  [Indians]  where  he  stated  he  had  left  them.  As  we 
neared  thein,  they  raised  a  white  fiag,  and  endeavored  to  decoy  us ;  but  we 
were  a  little  too  old  for  them ;  for  instead  of  landing,  we  ordered  them  to  send 
a  boat  on  board,  which  they  declined.  After  about  15  minutes'  delay,  giving 
tibem  time  to  remove  a  few  of  their  women  and  children,  we  let  slip  a  six- 
pounder  loaded  with  canister,  followed  by  a  severe  fire  of  musketry:  and  if 
ever  you  saw  straight  blankets,  you  would  have  seen  them  there.  I  fought 
them  at  anchor  most  of  the  time,  and  we  were  all  very  much  exposed.  I  have 
a  ball  which  came  in  close  by  where  I  was  standing,  and  passed  through  the 
bulk-head  of  the  wheel-room.  We  fought  them  for  about  an  hour  or  more, 
until  our  wood  began  to  fail,  and  night  comin?  on,  we  left,  and  went  on  to  the 
Prairie.  This  little  fiffht  cost  them  23  killed,  and,  of  course,  a  great  many 
wounded.  We  never  Tost  a  man,  and  had  but  one  man  wounded,  (shot  through 
the  legj  The  next  morning,  before  we  could  fel  back  again,  on  account  of  ^ 
heavy  fog,  they  had  the  whole  Fof  General  Mcmson^a]  amriy  upon  them.  We 
ibuna  them  at  it,  walked  in,  ana  took  a  hand  ourselves.    The  first  shot  from 
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the  Warrior  laid  ovi  (Aree.  I  can  hardly  tell  you  any  tfain^  about  it,  for  I  am 
in  great  haste,  os  I  am  now  on  my  way  to  the  field  again.  The  annj  looc 
eight  or  nine  killed,  and  seventeen  wounded,  whom  we  brought  down.  One 
died  on  deck  last  night  We  brought  down  36  prisoners,  women  and  children. 
I  tell  you  what,  Sam^  there  is  no  mn  in  fighting  Indians,  particulaily  at  this 
■eason,  when  the  grass  is  so  very  bright  Every  man,  and  even  my  calwi-boy, 
fbuffht  well  We  had  16  regulars,  5  riflemen,  and  20  of  ourselves.  Mr.  Hnis 
of  rlatte,  Mr.  Jamts  O.  Souuard^  and  one  of  the  BjoUtUs^  were  with  us,  and 
fought  well.** 

Lieutenant  Kxtigsbiuy,  an  officer  in  conrmiand  of  the  United  States*  troops  on 
board  the  Warrior  at  the  time  of  the  fight,  reported  that,  about  40  miles  fU>ovB 
Prairie  du  Chien,  a  great  number  of  the  Sacs  and  Foxes  were  seen,  who  hoisted 
a  white  flag,  but  would  not  send  a  canoe  on  board,  although  they  were  told 
that,  in  case  they  did  not,  they  diould  be  fired  upon,  which  was  imme- 
diately done.  They  seemed  much  alarmed  when  the  six-pounder  was  dis- 
charged upon  them,  and  all  inmiediately  covered  themselves  with  trees  and 
whatever  offered.    Five  or  six  were  supposed  to  have  been  killed. 

Early  on  the  morning  of  the  next  day,  August  2,  the  whole  combined  army, 
amounting  to  1600  men,  came  up  with  the  Indians ;  and  the  following  are 
the  particular  details  of  that  whole  transaction,  as  published  at  Galena,  four 
days  after  it  happened,  namely,  August  6. 

*•  The  whole  army  under  Generd  Mdtuoni  embracing  the  brigades  com- 
manded by  Generals  Henry^  Posey,  and  Alexander^  and  squadron  under  com- 
mand of  General  Dodge,  all  crossed  over  to  the  north  side  of  the  Ouiscoosin 
at  Helena,  on  the  283i  and  29th  ult  They  took  up  a  line  of  march  in  a 
northerly  direction,  in  order  to  intersect  the  Indian  trail.  At  the  dirtance  of 
about  five  miles,  the  great  trail  was  discovered,  leading  in  a  direction  N.  of  W. 
towards  the  Mississippi,  and  supposed  to  be  about  four  days  old.  General  •%' 
kiruony  seeing  the  direction  of  the  enemy,  knew  well  that  it  would  require  all 
dili^nce  and  expedition  to  overtake  them  before  they  would  cross  the  Mis- 
sissippi, and  hence  conunenoed  from  that  time  a  forced  mardi ;  leaving  all 
bagga^  wagons,  and  every  thing  else  which  was  calculated  to  retard  the 
pursuit 

"  The  country  through  which  the  enemy's  trail  led  our  army  between  the 
Ouisconsin  Blufl&  and  the  Kickapoo  River  was  one  continued  series  of  moun- 
tains. No  sooner  had  they  reached  the  sununit  of  one  high  and  almost  per- 
pendicular hill,  than  they  bad  to  descend  on  the  other  side  equally  steep  to 
the  base  of  another.  Nothinir  but  a  deep  ravine,  with  muddy  banks,  separated 
these  mountains.  The  woods,  both  upon  the  top  of  the  highest  mountains, 
and  lit  the  bottom  of  the  deepest  hollows,  was  of  the  heaviest  growth.  The 
under-bushes  were  chiefly  thorn  and  prickly  ash.  This  is  a  short  description 
of  the  route,  and  shows  the  difficulties  of  the  pursuit  Notwithstanding  all 
this,  our  army  sained  on  the  enemy  daily,  as  appeared  from  the  enemy's  en- 
campments. The  tedious  march  thus  continued  was  met  by  our  brave  troops 
without  a  murmur;  and  as  the  Indian  signs  appeared  more  recent,  the  officers 
and  men  appeared  more  anxious  to  pu^  on.  On  the  fourth  night  of  our 
march  fhom  Helena,  and  at  an  encampment  of  the  enemy,  was  discovered  an 
old  Sac  Indian,  by  our  spies,  who  informed  them  that  the  main  body  of  the 
enemy  had,  on  that  day,  cone  to  the  Mississippi,  and  intended  to  cross  on  the 
next  morning,  Aug.  2<L  The  horses  b^ing  nearly  broken  down,  and  the  men 
nearly  exhausted  from  fatigue.  General  JHkinson  ordered  a  halt  for  a  few 
boiu^  (it  bein^  after  8  o'clock,]!  with  a  determination  to  start  at  2  o'clock  for 
the  Mississifipi,  about  ten  miles  distant  At  the  precise  hour  the  bugles  sound- 
ed, and  in  a  short  time  all  were  ready  to  march. 

^  General  Dodge's  squadron  was  honored  with  being  placed  in  front ;  the 
infantry  followed  next ;  Greneral  Henry's  brigade  next ;  General  Alexander's  next ; 
and  General  Posttfs  formed  the  rear-guard.  General  Dodge  called  for,  and 
as  soon  received,  ^  volunteer  spies  to  go  ahead  of  the  whole  army. 

"  In  this  order  the  march  commenced.  They  had  not,  however,  gone  more 
than  five  miles,  before  one  of  our  spies  came  back,  annouueing  their  having 
come  in  sight  of  the  enemy's  picket-guard.  He  went  buck,  and  the  intelli- 
was  quickly  conveyed  to  General  AiJdnsony  then  to  all  the  commandew 
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ef  the  brigades ;  and  the  celerity  of  the  march  was  instantly  increased.  In  a 
few  minutes  more,  the  firing  conmienced  at  about  500  yards  ah^d  of  the  front 
of  the  array,  between  our  spies  and  the  Indian  picket  guanl.  The  Indians 
were  driven  by  our  spies  from  hill  to  hill,  and  kept  up  a  tolerably  brisk  firing 
from  every  situation  commanding  the  ground  over  which  our  spies  had  to 
march ;  but  being  chared  upon  and  iMited  fix>m  their  hiding-places,  they 
sought  safety  by  retreating  to  the  main^>ody  on  the  bank  of  the  river,  and 
joining  in  one  general  efiort  to  defend  themselves  there  or  die  on  the  ground. 

''Lest  some  might  escape  by  retreating  up  or  down  the  riven  General  »^ 
kmmm  very  judiciously  ordered  General  Mexander  and  General  rWy  to  form 
the  right  wing  of  the  urmy,  and  march  down  to  the  river  above  tne  Indian 
encampment  on  the  bank,  and  then  move  down.  General  Henry  formed  the 
left  wing,  and  marched  in  the  main  trail  of  the  enemy.  The  l/.  S.  infantry, 
and  Greueral  Dodgers  squadron  of  the  mining  troops,  marched  in  the  centre. 
With  this  order  our  whole  force  descended  the  almost  perpendicular  blufl^ 
and  came  into  a  low  valley,  heavily  timbered  with  a  large  growth  of  under-^ 
brush,  weeds  and  grass.— Ploughs,  deep  ravines,  old  logs,  &c.  were  so  plenti- 
ibl  as  to  afford  every  facility  for  the  enemy  to  make  a  strong  defence.  Gen- 
eral Henry  first  came  upon  and  conmienced  a  heavy  fire,  which  was  returned 
by  the  enemy.  The  enemy,  being  routed  from  their  first  hiding-places,  sought 
others.  General  Doige^s  squadron  and  the  U.  S.  troops  soon  came  into  action, 
and,  with  General  Heanfa  men,  rushed  into  the  strong  defiles  of  the  enemy, 
and  killed  all  in  their  way,  except  a  few  who  succeeded  in  swimming  a  slough 
of  the  Mississippi,  150  yurds  wide.  During  this  time  the  brigades  of  Generals 
Mtxatukr  and  Posey  were  marching  down  the  river,  when  they  fell  in  with 
aiK>ther  part  of  the  enemy's  army,  and  killed  and  routed  all  that  opposed 
them. 

^  The  battle  lasted  upwards  of  three  hours.  About  50  qi£  the  enemy's  women 
and  children  were  taken  prisoners,  and  many,  by  accident  in  the  battle,  were 
killed.  When  the  Indians  were  driven  to  the  bank  of  the  Mississippi,  some 
hundreds  of  men,  women,  and  children,  plunged  into  the  river,  and  hoped  by 
diving,  &c.  to  escape  the  bullets  of  our  guns ;  very  few,  however,  escaped  our 
sharp-shooters. 

''The  loss  on  the  side  of  the  enemy  never  can  be  exactly  ascertained,  but 
according  to  the  best  computation,  they  must  have  lost  in  killed  upwards  or 
150.    Our  loss  in  killed  and  wounded  was  27. 

**  Some  had  crossed  the  river  before  our  arrival ;  and  we  learn  by  a  prisoner, 
that  Black'hatok,  while  the  battle  vnixed  warm,  had  stolen  of^  and  gone  up 
the  river  on  this  side.  If  he  did,  he  took  nothing  with  him ;  for  his  valuables, 
many  of  them,  together  with  certificates  of  go^  character,  and  of  his  hav- 
ing fought  bravely  against  the  United  States  durinff  the  last  war,  d&c,  signed 
by  British  officers,  were  found  on  the  battle-ground 

^  It  is  the  general  impression  in  the  army  and  at  this  place,  that  the  Sacs 
would  be^lad  to  conclude  a  peace  on  almost  any  terms  we  might  propose. 
On  the  morning  of  the  4th  inst  a  party  of  Sioux  came  to  our  camp,  and  beg- 
ged premission  to  eo  on  the  back  trail  and  have  a  fight  with  them*  On  the 
same  day,  our  whole  army  started  to  go  down  to  Prairie  du  Chien,  (about  40 
miles,)  and  wait  further  orders. 

**  General  Atkiiuon^  accompanied  by  Generals  Dodft  and  Po»ey^  with  tho 
U.  S.  infantry,  arrived  at  the  Prairie  on  the  eveninff  of^the  4th,  on  board  the 
S.  B.  Warrior,  and  will  remain  until  the  mounted  volunteers  arrive.  The 
Winnebagos,  at  Prairie  du  Chien,  are  daily  bringing  in  Sac  prisoners  and 
scalps. 

^  On  the  same  day,  a  party  of  15  men  firom  Oassville,  under  command  of 
Captain  Prtee,  were  reconnoitring  the  country  betiveen  that  place  and  the 
Ouisconsin,  and  fell  upon  a  fresh  Sac  trail  making  towards  the  MississippL 
They  rushed  with  full  sfieed  of  horses,  and  soon  came  upon,  killed  and  took 
prisonrrs  to  the  nmnber  of  12. 

**  General  ScoU  and  staff  left  here  this  mominff  for  Prairie  du  Chien,  in 
the  steam-boat  Warrior,  to  join  General  Mdnsfmr 

This  was  the  finishing  stroke  to  the  war  with  the  Sacs  and  Foxes,  althoufffa 
Bladtrkawk  himself  h£l  made  his  esci^M.    Obneral  Atidnmm  immediatm 
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directed  Ktokuk  to  send  out  ■ome  of  hU  ladiant  to  demaiid  a  surrender  of  di 

liie  warriors  that  had  escaped,  aud  if  possible  to  capture  Black-hamiki  ^^ 
bring  bim  in  eitbtur  alive  or  dead. 

Respectiug  bis  last  battle,  Blackrhmok  baa  said,  that  when  the  whites  cazuft 
Uffm  bis  people,  they  tried  to  ^ve  themselves  up,  and  made  uo  show  of  re- 
sistance until  the  soldiers  began  to  skugbter  them,  and  then  his  braves  deter- 
mined to  fight  until  they  were  all  killd.  With  a  small  party  he  went  to  ihs 
Winnebago  village  at  Prairie  la  Cross.  Here  be  told  the  chief  he  desired  to 
give  himself  up  to  the  whites,  and  let  them  kill  bun,  if  they  wished  to  do  sa 
The  squaws  at  this  place  made  him  a  dress  of  white  deerskins,  preparatorj 
to  his  di'parture  for  Prairie  du  Chien,  to  which  it  ilippears  he  went  vofuntarilj 
with  those  that  bad  been  sent  out  after  bino. 

The  Sioux,  of  whom  we  have  made  mention,  that  bad  permission  to  go  oitf 
after  the  flying  Sacs  on  the  3d  of  August,  were  about  100  in  number.  The/ 
soon  after  met  with  the  flving  band  on  the  west  side  of , the  Mississippi,  and 
indiscriminately  murdered  about  120  of  the  poor  half-starved  creatures  who 
bad  escaped  ft*om  the  whites  through  so  many  perils. 

A  most  distressing  incident  is  related  as  having  taken  place  in  the  battle  of 
the  2  Augujit,  which  it  may  not  be  improper  to  lay  before  the  reader,  that  esr 
amples  of  the  horrors  of  war  may  not  be  wanting.  ^  When  our  troops  charged 
the  enemy  in  their  defiles  near  the  bank  of  the  Mississippi,  men,  women,  and 
children,  were  seen  mixed  together,  m  such  a  manner  as  to  render  it  difficult 
to  kill  one,  and  save  the  other.  A  ^oung  s^uaw  of  about  19  stood  in  the 
grass  at  a  sliort  distance  from  our  hue,  holdmg  her  Uttle  girl  m  her  ano& 
about  four  years  old.  While  thus  standing,  aiH^Arei^tly  uuconceroed,  a  ball 
struck  the  right  arm.  of  the  child  above  the  elbow,  and,  shattering  the  bone, 
passed  into  the  breast  of  its  poor  mother,  who  instantly  fell  dead  to  the 

Sound.  She  fell  upon  the  child,  and  confined  it  to  the  around  also.  During 
e  whole  battle,  this  babe  was  beard  to  groan  and  call  for  relief,  but  none 
bad  time  to  afford  iL  When,  however,  the  Indians  had  retreated  from  that 
rom,  and  the  battle  had  neariy  subsided.  Lieutenant  Aniknon^  of  the 
United  States'  army,  went  to  the  place  and  took  from  under  the  dead  mother 
her  wounded  daughter,  and  brought  it  to  a  place  selected  for  surgical  aid.  It 
was  soon  ascertained  that  its  arm  must  come  off;  and  the  operation  was  per- 
formed upon  the  httle  sufterer  without  drawing  from  it  a  tear  or  a  shriek." 
At  the  last  accounts  it  was  doing  well.  When  we  are  told  that  tlus  Indtui 
child  was  sucking  a  piece  of  di^  biscuit  during  the  whole  time  of  the  ampu- 
tation, it  almost  causes  a  disbelief  of  the  whole  story ;  but  such  are  tbo 
frets  given. 

Although  no  further  depredations  could  be  feared  from  the  Sacs,  vet  on  the 
9  August,  six  Indians  approached  a  block-house  on  Cedar  Creek,  wliicb  nini 
into  Henderson's  River,  about  10  miles  north  of  Warren  court-house,  and  sbo^ 
tomahawked  and  scalped  a  young  man  named  ffiUiam  Martin.  They 
left  behind  them  a  pair  of  leggms  and  a  loaded  gun,  and  fled,  as  was  sup- 
posed, over  tlie  Mississippi  A  company  of  15  rangere  went  in  immediatt 
pursuit,  but  could  not  come. up  with  them.  It  was  soon  after  discovered  that 
Ifais  murder  was  committed  by  some  of  KJBohddi  band,  aud  he  gave  up  his 
nephew  as  the  perpetrator  of  it. 


CHAPTER  X, 

ForHetdars  fa  tkelwes  &ftke  chirfmen — Neapope — His  aeanad  of  kimseff — Sterroh 
der  of  Blace-hawk — BoMdus  on  the  occasion — His  speech  on  thr  sitmu> — Parties^ 
lara  m  his  earluhistory — ^WASoatESHiEK, the  Prophet — Treaty  ofS*ptemker^  1833^ 
— .Account  of  Black-bawk*B  conipanitms--^rTivaL  of  the  htdmus  at  Waskingtmk  " 
BUck-hawk's  taitrweio  with  the  Presidsmt. 

NsAPOPB  was  seeond  in  command  to  Bladc-htuok,  and  in  all  the  expeditioot 
Agaiimt  the  whites ;  he  was  taken  prisoner  in  the  fight  with  the  Sioux,  and  91 
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lis  examination  afterwards  by  Generri  ScoUj  about  the  murders  which  had 
been  committed  ou  the  whites,  he  mve  this  account  of  hiiiiseir: — 

^  I  always  belonged  to  Bladi-koid^g  band.  Last  sutntiier  1  wetH  to  Maiden  | 
when  I  cauie  back,  I  found  that  by  the  treaty  with  General  GaineSy  tlie  Sacs 
had  moved  across  the  Mississippi  I  remained  duriiig  the  winter  with  the 
Prophet,  on  Rock  River,  35  miles  above  the  mouth.  During  the  winter,  the 
Frophet  sent  me  across  the  Mississippi,  to  Blaek-'hmckj  with  a  nieasage,  to  tell 
him  and  his  band  to  cross  back  to  his  viilage  and  make  com ;  tliat  if  the 
Americans  came  and  told  tliem  to  move  again,  they  would  shake  hands  with 
tfiem.  If  the  Americans  had  come  and  told  us  to  move,  we  should  have 
shaken  hands,  and  immediately  have  moved  peaceably.  We  encamped  os 
Sjrracuse  Creek.  We  met  some  Pottowattomies^  and  1  made  a  feast  for  them. 
At  that  time  I  heard  there  were  some  Amencans  [uuder  Major  StUlman] 
■ear  us.  I  prepared  a  white  flag  to  go  and  see  them,  ami  sent  two  or  thre^ 
young  men  on  a  hill  to  see  what  they  were  doing.  Before  the  feast  was 
finished,  I  heard  my  young  men  were  killed.  This  was  at  sunset  Some  of  my 
young  men  ran  out ;  two  killed,  and  the  Americans  were  seen  rushing  on  to 
our  camp.  My  young  men  fired  a  few  guns,  and  the  Americans  ran  <h^  and 
my  voung  men  chased  them  about  su  miles." 

Mapope  ihrther  said,  that  the  Pcmowattomies  of  the  village  inmiediatefy 
left  them,  and  that  no  Kikapoos  joined  them,  but  those  who  were  originally 
with  Black-hawk ;  but  the  Winnebagoe  did,  and  brought  in  scalps  firequent- 
ly;  that,  at  last,  when  they  found  the  Sacs  would  be  beaten,  they  turned, 
against  ihem.  It  was  also  given  in  by  some  of  those  examined  at  this  time, 
that  Bladi-hawkssLidy  when  the  steam-boat  Warrior  approached  them,  that  be 
pitied  the  women  and  children,  and  began  to  make  preparations  to  surrender 
to  the  whites,  and  for  that  purpose  sent  out  a  white  flag  to  meet  the  boat^ 
which  immediately  fired  upon  them.  Then  said  he,  **  IJved  too,**  The  truth 
of  thb  will  not  be  questioned,  inasmuch  as  the  facts  agree  with  the  captain 
of  the  Warrioi's  own  account  Hence  the  inference  is  dear,  that  much  blood 
miffht  have  been  saved,  but  for  the  precipitancy  of  those  who  only  sought  m 
fight  with  the  Indians. 

Partitas  of  the  fViendly  tribes  were  so  continually  on  the  alert,  that  it  seemad 
very  probable  the  principal  chiefs  would  soon  fall  into  their  hands.  These 
expectations  were  soon  realiied ;  for  at  11  o'clock,  27  August,  Black-hawk  and 
his  Prophet  were  delivered  to  General  Sbred  at  Prairie  du  Chien.  They  were 
brought  by  two  Winnebagoes,  Deemie  and  OWxetor,  and,  when  delivered,  were 
dressed  in  a  full  dress  of  white-tanned  deerskins.  Soon  af\er  they  were 
seated  in  the  presence  of  the  officer,  Decority  called  the  One-eyedj  rose  and 
•poke  thus  to  him : — 

**  My  father,  I  now  stand  before  you.  When  we  parted,  I  told  you  I  would 
return  soon ;  but  I  could  not  come  any  sooner.  We  have  had  to  go  a  great 
distance,  [to  the  Dalle,  on  the  Ouisconsin,  above  the  Portage.^  You  see  we 
have  done  what  you  sent  us  to  do.  These  [pomting  to  the  prisoners]  are  the 
two  you  told  us  to  get  We  hare  done  what  you  tokl  us  to  do.  We  always 
do  what  you  tell  us,  because  we  know  it  is  for  our  good.  Fatlier,  you  told  us 
to  get  these  men,  and|k  would  be  the  cause  of  much  good  to  the  Winneb*- 
floes.  We  have  broMfnt  them,  but  it  has  been  verv  hard  for  us  to  do  sa 
That  one,  Mueatamishkakaekq,  [meaning  Black-hawkt]  was  a  great  wav  o(£ 
Ton  told  us  to  bring  them  to  you  alive :  we  have  done  so.  f  vou  had  told 
Bs  to  bring  their  heads  ak>ne,  we  would  have  done  so,  and  it  would  have  Leea 
less  difficult  than  what  we  have  done. — ^Fadier,  we  deliver  tliese  men  into 
yoiur  hands.  We  would  not  deliver  them  even  to  our  brother,  the  chief  of  the 
warriors,  but  to  you ;  because  we  know  you,  and  we  believe  you  are  our 
inend.  We  want  you  to  keep  them  safe;  if  they  are  to  be  hurt,  we  do 
not  wish  to  see  it  Wait  until  wo  are  gone  before  it  is  done. — Father,  nuuiy 
little  bird:«  have  been  flying  about  our  ears  of  late,  and  we  thought  they  wh'ie- 

Eered  to  us  that  there  was  evil  intended  for  us ;  but  now  we  hope  theee  evil 
irds  will  let  our  ears  alone. — ^We  know  vou  are  our  friend,  because  you  take 
our  part,  and  that  is  the  reason  we  do  what  you  tell  us  to  do.  You  say  you 
love  your  red  children :  we  think  we  love  you  as  much  if  not  more  than  you 
bve  us.    We  have  confidence  in  you,  esd  yoo  may  rely  on  us.    We  tuurn 
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been  promised  a  grent  deal  If  we  would  take  these  men^ — diat  it  would  ds 
much  good  to  our  people.  We'now  hope  to  see  what  will  be  done  for  u&— 
We  have  come  in  baste ;  we  are  tired  and  hungry.  We  now  put  these  men 
into  your  hands.    We  have  done  all  that  you  told  us  to  do." 

General  Street  said,  in  answer: — 

^'My  children,  you  have  done  welL  I  told  you  to  bring  these  men  to  me, 
and  you  have  done  so.  I  am  pleased  at  what  you  have  done.  It  is  for  yoor 
goo<l,  and  for  this  reason  I  am  pleased.  I  assured  the  great  chief  of  the 
warriors,  [General  Mdnson,]  that  if  these  men  were  in  your  country,  yoa 
would  find  them,  and  bring  them  to  me,  and  now  I  can  say  much  for  your 
cood.  I  will  go  down  to  iSock  Island  with  the  prisoners,  and  I  wish  yoa  whs 
nave  brought  these  tnen,  especially,  to  go  with  me,  with  such  other  chje&  and 
warriors  as  you  may  select  My  chiklren,  tlie  great  chief  of  the  warrion^ 
when  he  left  this  place,  directed  me  to  deliver  these,  and  all  other  prisooen^ 
to  the  chief  of  the  warriors  at  this  place.  Colonel  Taylor,  who  is  here  by  me. 
— Some  of  the  Winnebegoes  south  of  the  Ouisconsin  have  befiiended  the 
Saukies,  ^Sacs,]  and  some  of  the  Indians  of  my  agency  have  also  given  them 
aid.  This  displeaseth  the  great  chief  of  the  warriors  and  your  great  father 
the  president,  and  was  calculated  to  do  much  harm. — Your  jpeat  father,  the 
president  at  Washington,  has  sent  a  great  war-chief  from  the  for  east,  General 
Scott,  with  a  fresh  army  of  soldiers.  He  is  now  at  Rock  Island.  Your  ^retf 
father,  the  president,  has  sent  him  and  the  governor  and  chief  of  Illinois  to 
^old  a  council  with  the  Indians.  He  has  sent  a  speech  to  vou,  and  wishes 
the  chiefs  and  warriors  of  the  Winneba^oes  to  go  to  Rock  Island  to  the 
council  on  the  tenth  of  next  month.  I  wish  you  to  be  ready  in  three  dayi^ 
when  I  will  go  with  you. — ^I  am  well  pleased  that  vou  have  taken  the  Biadt- 
hmok,  the  Prophet,  and  others  prisoners.  This  will  enable  me  to  say  much 
for  you  to  the  freat  chief  of  the  warriors,  and  to  the  president,  your  £reat 
father.  My  children,  I  shall  now  deliver  the  two  men.  Black-hawk  and  the 
Prophet,  to  the  chief  of  the  warriors  here ;  he  will  take  care  of  them  till  we 
•tart  to  Rock  Island." 

Colonel  Taylor,  having  taken  the  prisoners  into  his  custody,  addressed  the 
ohiefs  as  follows: — 

**The  great  chief  of  the  warriors  told  me  to  take  the  prisoners  when  yoa 
shall  bring  them,  and  send  them  to  Rock  Island  to  him.  I  will  take  them 
and  keep  them  safe,  but  I  will  use  them  well,  and  send  them  with  you  and 
General  Street,  when  you  go  down  to  the  council,  which  will  be  in  a  few  day^ 
Your  fi'iend,  General  Street,  advises  you  to  get  ready  and  go  down  soon,  and 
•o  do  L  I  tell  you  again  I  will  take  the  prisoners ;  I  will  keep  them  safe,  but 
I  will  do  them  no  harm.  I  will  deliver  them  to  the  great  chief  of  the  war- 
riors, and  he  will  do  with  them  and  use  them  in  si^  manner  as  shall  be 
ordert^  by  your  great  father,  the  president" 

Chadar,  the  other  Winnebago,  next  spoke,  and  said,  **  My  father,  I  am 

foung,  and  do  not  know  how  to  make  speeches.  This  is  the  second  time 
ever  spoke  to  you  before  people. — ^I  am  no  chief;  I  am  no  orator;  but 
I  hfave  been  allowed  to  speak  to  vou.  If  I  should  not  speak  as  well  as  others 
still  you  must  listen  to  me.  Father,  when  you  made  Jlje  speech  to  the  cbieft 
Wavgh  kon  Decorie  Carramani,  the  One-eyed  Deoorie,^m\  others,  'tother  day, 
I  was  there.  I  heard  you.  I  thought  what  you  said  to  them,  you  also  sakl 
to  me.  You  said,  if  these  two  [pointing  to  Black-hawk  and  the  Prophet]  were 
taken  by  us  and  brought  to  you,  there  would  never  more  a  black  cloud  bang 
over  your  Winnebagoes.  Your  words  entered  into  my  ear,  into  my  brainy 
and  iuto  my  heart  I  left  here  that  same  night,  and  you  know  you  have  doC 
seen  me  since  until  now.  I  have  been  a  great  way;  I  had  much  trouble; 
but  when  I  remembered  what  you  said,  I  knew  what  you  said  was  right 
This  made  nie  continue  and  do  what  you  told  me  to  do.  Near  the  Dalle,  OD 
tlie  Ouisconsin,  I  took  Blaek*hawk,  No  one  did  it  but  me.  I  say  this  in  the 
ears  of  all  present,  and  they  know  it — and  I  now  appeal  to  the  Great  Spirit, 
our  grandfather,  and  the  earth,  our  grandmother,  for  the  truth  of  what  I  say. 
Father,  I  am  no  chief,  but  what  I  have  done  is  for  the  benefit  of  my  natkNi, 
and  I  hope  to  see  the  good  that  has  been  promised  to  usT  Tliat  one  /Fo-it- 
ki&Mek,  [the  Prophd,]  is  my  relation— if  be  is  to  be  hurt,  1  do  not  wish  is 
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Bee  it.  Father,  soldiers  sometiines  stick  the  ends  of  their  guns  into  the  hacks 
of  Indian  prisoners  when  they  are  going  about  in  the  hands  of  the  guard. 
I  hope  this  will  not  be  done  to  these  men." 

The  following  is  said  to  l)e  the  speech  which  Black^hawk  made  when  he 
surrendered  himself  to  the  agent  at  Pairie  du  Chien : — 

<*  You  have  taken  me  prisoner  with  all  my  warriors.  I  am  much  grieved, 
for  I  expected,  if  I  did  not  defeat  you,  to  hold  out  much  longer,  and  give  you 
more  trouble  before  I  surrendered.  I  tried  hard  to  brinjz  you  into  ambush, 
Dut  your  last  general  understands  Indian  fighting.  The  first  one  was  not  so 
wise.  When  I  saw  that  I  could  not  beat  you  by  Indian  fighting,  I  determined 
to  rush  on  you,  and  fi^ht  you  face  to  face.  I  fought  hard.  But  your  guns  were 
^ell  aimed.  The  bullets  fiew  like  birds  in  the  air,  and  whizzed  by  our  eani 
like  the  wind  through  the  trees  in  the  winter.  My  warriors  fell  around  me ; 
it  began  to  look  dismaL  I  saw  my  evil  day  at  hand.  The  sun  rose  dim  on 
us  in  the  morning,  and  at  night  it  sunk  in  a  dark  cloud,  and  looked  like  a 
ball  of  fire.  That  was  the  last  sun  that  shone  on  Black-hawk.  His  heart  is 
dead,  and  no  longer  beats  quick  in  his  bosom. — He  is  now  a  prisoner  to  the 
white  men ;  they  will  do  with  him  as  they  wish.  But  he  can  stand  torture, 
and  is  not  afraid  of  death.    He  is  no  coward.    Black-hawk  is  an  Indian. 

**  He  has  done  nothing  for  which  an  Indian  ought  to  be  ashamed.  He  has 
fi>ught  for  his  countrymen,  the  squaws  and  papooses,  against  white  men,  who 
came,  year  afler  year,  to  cheat  them  and  take  away  their  lands.  You  know 
the  cause  of  our  making  war.  It  is  known  to  all  white  men.  They  ought 
to  be  ashamed  of  it  The  white  men  despise  the  Indians,  and  drive  them 
Irom  their  homes.  But  the  Indians  are  not  deceitful.  The  white  men  speak 
bad  of  the  Indian,  and  look  at  him  spitefully.  But  the  Indian  does  not  tell 
lies ;  Indians  do  not  steaL 

^  An  Indian,  who  is  as  bad  as  the  white  men,  could  not  live  in  our  nation :  he 
would  be  put  to  death,  and  eat  up  by  the  wolves.  The  white  men  are  iMid 
schoolmasters ;  they  carry  fa^ie  looks,  and  deal  in  fidse  actions ;  they  smile 
in  the  fiice  of  the  poor  Indian  to  cheat  him ;  they  shake  them  by  the  hand  t». 
gain  their  confidence,  to  make  them  drunk,  to  deceive  them,  and  ruin  our- 
wives.  We  told  them  to  let  us  alone,  and  keep  away  from  us ;  but  they  fo^ 
lowed  on,  and  beset  our  paths,  and  they  coiled  themselves  among  us,  like  the- 
snake.  They  poisoned  us  by  their  touch.  We  were  not  safe.  We  lived  iki. 
danger.  We  were  becoming  like  them,  hypocrites  and  lia.-'s,  adulterers^  kzy 
drones,  all  talkers,  and  no  workers. 

^  We  looked  up  to  the  Great  Spirit  We  went  to  our  great  father.  We  were- 
encouraged.    His  great  council  gave  us  fair  words  and  big  promises ;  but  we 

Sti  no  satisfiiction.  Things  were  growing  worse.  There  were  no  deer  in 
e  forest  The  opossum  and  beaver  were  fled;  the  springs  were  dijing  up, 
and  our  squaws  and  (mpooees  without  victuals  to  keep  them  from  starving;, 
wsscalled  a  great  council,  and  built  a  large  fire.  The  spirit  of  omp  ikthen 
arose  and  spoke  to  us  to  avence  our  wronffs  or  die.  We  all  spoke  before  the 
council  fire.  It  was  warm  and  pleasant  We  set  up  the  wur-whoo|),  and  dus 
up  the  tomahawk ;  our  knives  were  ready,  and  the  heart  o^  Black-hawk  swelled 
hi^  in  his  bosom,  when  he  led  his  warriors  to  battle.  He  is  satisfied.  He 
will  go  to  the  world  of  spirits  contented.  He  has  done  his  duty.  His  ^ther 
will  meet  him  there,  and  commend  him. 

**  Bla^-hawk  is  a  true  Indian,  and  disdains  to  cry  like  a  woman.  He  feel» 
for  his  wife,  his  children  and  frienda  But  he  does  not  care  for  himself.  He 
cares  for  his  nation  and  the  Indians.  They  will  suffer.  He  laments  their  fate. 
The  white  men  do  not  scalp  the  head ;  but  they  do  worse — they  |K>ison  the 
heart ;  it  is  not  pure  with  them. — His  countrymen  will  not  be  scalped,  but  they 
will,  in  a  few  years,  become  like  the  white  men,  so  that  you  can't  trust  thena, 
and  there  must  be,  as  in  the  white  setdements,  nearly  as  many  oflicers  as  men, 
to  take  care  of  them  and  keep  them  in  order. 

^  Farewell,  my  nation !  Black-hawk  tried  to  save  you,  and  avenge  your 
wrongs.  He  drank  the  blood  of  some  of  the  whites.  He  has  been  taken  pris- 
oner, and  his  plans  are  stopped.  He  can  do  no  more.  He  is  near  his  eiuL 
His  sun  is  setting,  and  he  will  rise  no  more.    FarewcU  to  BlaekrhawkP 

2R 
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It  is  fomewhat  mBgiilBr  that  the  old  chief  thould  ever  have  bee*  taken  ^Bew% 
and  be  probably  never  would  have  been  by  the  whites.  >Vben  it  was  report- 
ed curreiuly  tliat  be  had  sacrificed  himself  ia  the  stand  that  he  made  upOD 
the  banks  of  the  Mississippi,  in  the  end  of  July,  as  has  been  related,  Sptrua^i 
fiimous  lines  were  the  first  to  discover  themselves  to  our  mind,  upon  the  great 
event 

**  Unto  the  miglity  ftroam  Mm  (o  betake, 
Wkere  be  sa  end  of  battle  sad  of  life  did  maks.^ 

Fairt  Qcsxh. 


But  we  were  soon  glad  to  learn  that  the  report,  like  the  lines  of  S^ffemer, 
•nhr  poetry. 

It  can  be  scarcely  necessary  to  add  that  the  prisoners  were  set  at  liberty,  and 
Che  offenders  were  ordered  again  to  be  sought  after. 

On  the  7  September,  the  Indian  prisoners  and  their  guards  went  on  boaid 
the  steam-boat  Winnebago,  and  were  conveyed  down  tbe  river  to  Jefiferson 
Barracks,  ten  miles  below  Su  Louis.  There  were,  besides  BUick-hawk  and 
the  prophety  eleven  chiefs  or  head  men  of  the  Sacs  and  Foxes,  together  vnlh 
about  nfty  less  distiofuished  warriors.  These  were  kmded  just  above  the  lower 
rapids,  on  their  pledge  of  remaining  peaceable.  Two  days  before,  a  boat 
had  conveyed  to  the  barracks  six  or  seven  warriors,  among  whom  was  ^eo- 
ffope.    On  their  arrival  at  the  barracks,  all  of  them  were  pot  ia  iroD& 

Blad^-kawk  is  not  so  old  a  man  as  was  ffeneraUv  supposed.  Some,  who 
knew  him  well,  said  be  was  not  above  48,aluiough  the  toils  of  wars  had  mads 
him  appear  like  one  of  70.*  He  was  by  birth  a  Pottowattomie,  but  brought 
up  by  the  Sac&  His  height  is  about  six  feet  As  to  his  physiognomy,  it  is  on- 
necessary  for  US  to  add  concerning  it  here,  as  that  may  oe  beiter  had  from  sn 
inspection  of  the  encraving  of  him,  as  our  likeness  is  said,  by  many  who  have 
•een  him,  to  be  excellent 

Like  other  Indian  names,  his  is  spelt  in  as  aaany  ways  as  times  used  by 
diflerent  writers.  At  a  treaty  which  be  made  vifith  the  United  States  in  1839,  at 
Prairie  du  Chien,  it  is  written  Hay-rau4$hoat^aharv.  In  a  descnptioB  of  him 
about  the  time  he  was  taken,  we  find  him  spelt  JkfM-cisUhnMh'ka'kaek ;  and 
several  others  might  be  added. 

The  Pnphdj  or  Wabokiuhitk,  (White-cloud,)  b  about  40  years  old,  and  nearly 
•ix  feet  high,  stout  and  athletic.  He  vras  by  one  side  a  Winnebago,  and  the 
other  a  Siu;  or  Saukie,  and  is  thns  described : — ^He  ''has  a  large,  broad  ftee, 
short,  blunt  nose,  lar^e,  full  eyes,  broad  mouth,  thick  lips,  with  a  full  suit  of 
hair.  He  wore  a  white  cloth  head-dress,  which  rose  several  inches  above  the 
t^  of  his  head ;  the  whole  man  exhibiting  a  deliberate  suvafftne« ;  not  that 
he  would  seem  to  delight  in  honorable  vrar,  or  fiffht,  but  mancing  him  as  the 
priest  of  asHassination  or  aecret  murder.  He  had  in  one  hand  a  white  ilsg, 
while  the  other  hung  carelessly  by  his  side.  They  were  both  clothed  in  \tfey 
white  dressed  deerskins,  fringed  at  the  seams  with  short  cuttings  of  the  same." 
Tliis  description,  though  written  long  before  any  painting  was  naade  of  him, 
will  be  found,  we  think,  to  correspond  very  well  with  tbe  engraving  of  him 
which  we  have  given. 

It  is  said  by  many,  and  is  evident  firom  jBIadk-Amr^V  account,  that  WiMde^ 
hiek  was  the  prime  mover  of  this  war,  and  had  powwowed  up  a  belief  among 
his  people,  that  he  was  able  to  conjure  such  kind  of  events  as  he  desired; 
and  that  he  had  made  Black-hauk  belieire  the  whites  veere  but  few,  and  could 
not  fight,  and  therefore  might  easily  be  ckiven  fixmi  the  disputed  landa  it 
•eems,  however,  rather  incredible  that  Bladcrhawk  should  have  believed  thsc 
the  Americans  u>ertf«w  and  could  not  Jight,  vidien  it  is  known  that  he  vras 
opposed  to  them  in  the  last  war,  and  must,  therefore,  have  been  convinced 
of  the  falsity  of  such  a  report  long  before  this  war. 

In  September,  a  treaty  was  made  by  the  United  States  with  the  Winnefav- 
■  111  ..III  ■   1 1     I   I    I  ^ 

*  In  tbe  account  of  his  life,  published  by  Mr.  /.  B.  Patterson,  in  1834,  Black-hawk  saj-s  bi 
was  born  iu  1767,  on  Rock  River  ;  and  hence,  in  1332,  he  was  in  his  65th  year.  His  fatben 
anmewas  Pybsa.  His  rreRt-gjandfather's  name  was  Na-iva-ma-krk,  or  Ttrimrfcr,  wfc§ 
was  bora  ia  the  vkuity  of  Montreal, ''  where  tbe  Greet  Spirit  lirat  placed  the  Sac  natioo.'' 
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0008^  and  another  with  the  Sacs  and  Fozee.  The  former  ceded  all  their  lands 
south  of  the  OuiaconaiD,  and  east  of  the  Misaissippi,  amounting  to  4,G00,000 
acres  of  valuable  lands.  The  treaty  with  the  Sacs  and  Foxes  was  on  the  91 
of  that  moirth,  and  (ifiOOfiOO  acres  were  acouired  at  that  time,  **  of  a  quality 
Dot  inferior  to  any  between  the  same  parallels  of  latitude.**  It  abounds  in 
lead  ore,  and  the  uidians  say  in  others. 

For  these  tracts  the  United  States  agreed  to  make  the  following  considerar 
tions: — **  To  pay  an  annuity  of  30,000  dollars  for  30  years ;  to  support  a  blacb- 
smith  aad  gunsmith  in  addition  to  those  then  employed ;  to  nay  tlie  debts  of 
the  tribes ;  to  supply  provisions ;  and,  as  a  rewani  for  the  ndelity  of  Kookuk 
and  the  fi'iendly  band,  to  allow  a  reservation  to  be  made  for  them  of  400 
miles  square  *  on  the  loway  River,  to  include  £eoAn/ifc'f  principal  village." 

By  the  same  treaty,  Biack-hawkj  his  two  sons,  the  I^phtty  JSTaopope^  and 
five  others,  principal  warriors  of  the  hostile  bands,  were  to  remam  in  the 
bands  of  the  whites,  as  hostages,  during  the  pleasure  of  the  president  of  the 
United  States.    The  other  prisoners  were  given  up  to  the  fHendly  Indians. 

A  gentleman  who  visited  the  captive  Indians  at  Jefferson  Barracks,  Mis- 
souri, speaks  thus  concemincr  them : — **  We  were  immedialeW  struck  with 
admiration  at  the  gigantic  and  symmetrical  figures  of  most  of'^the  warriors, 
who  seemed,  as  they  reclined  in  native  ease  and  gracefulness,  with  their  half- 
naked  bodies  exposed  to  view,  rather  like  statues  from  some  master-hand, 
than  like  beings  of  a  race  whom  we  had  heard  characterized  as  degenerate 
and  debased.    We  extended  our  hands,  which  they  rose  to  grasp,  and  to  our 

Suestion, '  How  d'ye  do  ? '  they  responded  in  the  same  words,  accompanying 
lem  with  a  hearty  shake."  ^Thev  were  clad  in  leggins  and  moccasins  of 
buckskin,  and  wore  blankets,  which  were  thrown  around  them  in  the  manner 
of  the  Roman  toga,  so  as  to  leave  their  right  arms  bare."  **  The  youngest 
amone  them  were  painted  on  tlieir  necks,  with  a  bright  vermilion  color,  and 
bad  their  hcea  transversely  streaked  with  alternate  red  and  black  stripes. 
From  their  bodies,  and  from  their  &ces  and  eyebrows,  they  pluck  out  the 
hair  with  the  most  assiduous  care.  They  also  shave,  or  pull  it  out  from  their 
beads,  with  the  exception  of  a  tufl  of  about  three  finders'  width,  extending 
firom  betwetin  the  forehead  and  crown  to  the  back  ot  the  head  ;  this  they 
sometimes  pliut  into  a  queue  on  tht)  crown,  and  cut  the  ed^es  of  it  down  to 
an  inch  in  length,  and  plaster  it  with  the  vermilion,  which  keeps  it  erect,  and 
gives  it  the  appearance  of  a  cockVcomb." 

The  same  author  says,  the  oldest  son  of  BUuk^wky  Nadnewi^cvk^  called 
Jackj  but  for  want  of  **that  peculiar  expression  which  emanates  from  a  culti- 
vated intellect,"  could  have  been  looked  upon  by  him  **  as  the  living  personi- 
fication of  his  beau  ideal  of  manly  beauty."  He  caXkBlack-hatrk  JmuA-aiamth 
dc-ac-aCy  and  states  his  height  at  about  i^ve  feet  eight  inches,  and  that  he 
should  judge  his  age  to  be  m).  Those  who  have  knowu  him  for  years,  say  his 
disposition  is  very  amiable ;  that  he  is  endowed  with  creat  kindness  of  heart, 
ana  the  strictest  integrity ;  that,  like  MtakUdnaktca^  he  was  not  a  chief  by 
birth,  but  acouired  the  title  by  bravery  and  wisdom. 

JSTaseugkuckj  or  the  T%iindercloiLdy  is  the  second  son  of  Black-hatck,  and  accom- 
panied him  in  his  captivity.    He  is  said  not  to  be  very  handsome. 

Opeehushieck,  or  frabolueskUkj  the  Prophet,  of  whom  we  have  already  given 
some  particulars,  carries  witli  him  a  huge  pipe,  a  yard  in  length,  with  the 
stem  ornamented  with  the  neck  feathers  of^  a  duck,  and  beads  and  ribands 
of  various  colors.  To  its  centre  is  attached  a  fan  of  feathers.  He  wears  his 
hair  long  all  over  his  head. 

Ne'A'FOfe^  J\raopopejNdapopej&4^^  or  jBrot^of  whom  we  have  also  several 
times  spoken,  was  brother  to  tlie  PropLet,  and  "some  years  hisjunior ;"  and 
our  informant  adds,  ^  he  resembles  him  in  height  and  figure,  tliough  lie  is  not 
so  robust,  and  his  face  is  more  sharp :  in  wickedness  of  expression  they  are 
par  nobUefrairumJ*  "  When  Mr.  Catlin,  the  artist,  was  about  taking  the  por- 
trait of  JYoap&pe^  he  seized  the  ball  and  chain  that  were  listened  to  his  leg, 
and  raising  them  on  high,  exclaimed,  with  a  look  of  scorn,  *  Make  me  so, 


*  So  nys  our  authority,  {Ntles^s  Regitter,)  but  we  very  ranch  doubt  this  eoorroous  spaea 
40  miles  (ouaregi res  ImX)  nquare  mifos,  which  perhaps  might  have  beeo  the  trath     M 
1€0/jOO  squara  aulcs  ara  oaaaidaf«d,  all  pnibability  ia  ouiras^d. 
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9kow  wu  toike  great  father.^  On  Mr.  CaBiiCi  reAisiiig  to  paint  him  as  ha 
wished,  he  kept  varying  his  coumenaiice  with  grimaces,  to  prereDt  him  fiooa 
eatching  a  Ukeness. 

*^  Ppweeshieck,  or  Strawberry^  is  the  only  Fox  among  them,  the  rest 
being  all  Sacs.  He  is  the  son  of  the  chief  Epanou:  his  parents  dying  wiiile 
be  was  an  infant,  he  was  adopted  bv  Mutpopt,    He  is  19  years  of  age." 

*^  Pomahoe,  or  I\ut'9wmming'Juhy  is  a  short,  thick  set,  good-nuured  old 
brare,  who  bears  bis  misfortunes  with  a  philosophy  worthy  of  toe  ancients.* 

The  following  act  of  congress  we  extract,  as  it  throvrs  light  upon  subse- 
quent details : — *^  For  the  expenses  of  12  prisonersof  war  of  the  Sac  and  Fox 
tribes,  now  in  confinement,  and  to  be  held  as  hostages,  under  the  soTenth 
article  of  the  treaty  of  21  Sept  1832,  embracing  the  cost  of  provisions  and 
clothing,  compensation  to  an  interpreter,  and  cost  of  removing  them  to  a 
place  of  safety,  where  they  may  be  kept  without  being  closely  confined,  the 
sum  of  25#0.'^ 

On  the  22  April,  (1833,)  the  captive  Indians  arrived  at  Washington,  and  the 
next  day  Btack-haiA,  had^a  long  interview  with  President  Jackson,  The  first 
words  with  which  it  is  said  he  accosted  the  president  were,  **  I  AM  A  MAN, 
AND  YOU  ARE  ANOTHKR."  . 

The  president,  after  a  few  brief  observations,  directed  the  articles  of  dress 
provided  for  them  to  be  exhibited  to  them,  and  told  Black^haick  that  tlie 
whole  would  be  delivered  to  him  to  be  distributed  as,  in  his  judgment,  he 
should  think  best  He  then  told  them  they  must  depart  immediately  for  Fort 
Monroe,  and  remain  there  contented,  until  he  save  tnem  permission  to  return 
to  their  country.  That  time,  he  said,  depended  upon  the  conduct  of  their 
people ;  tliat  they  would  not  be  set  at  liberty,  imtil  all  the  articles  of  the 
treaty  had  been  complied  with,  and  good  feelings  were  evinced  by  dieir 
countrymen.    The  Prophet  then  said : — 

**  We  expected  to  return  immediately  to  our  people.  The  war  in  which 
we  have  been  involved,  was  occasioned  by  our  attempting  to  raise  provisions 
on  our  own  lands,  or  where  we  thought  we  had  a  rignt  so  to  da  We  have 
lost  many  of  our  people,  as  well  as  tlie  wbites.  Our  tribes  and  fiunilies  are 
now  exposed  to  the  attacks  of  our  enemies,  the  Sioux  and  the  Menominie& 
We  hope,  therefore,  to  be  permitted  to  return  home  to  take  care  of  them." 

Black-hawk  spoke  some  time  to  the  president,  giving  a  clear  and  compre- 
hensive history  of  the  rise  of  the  war,  and,  towards  the  close,  said : — 

**  We  did  not  expect  to  conouer  the  whites ;  no.  They  had  too  many 
houses — too  many  men.  I  took  up  the  hatchet,  for  my  part,  to  revenge 
injtuies  whim  my  people  could  no  longer  endure.  Had  I  borne  them  longer 
without  striking,  my  people  would  have  said,  Blade-hawk  is  a  woman  ;  he  is 
too  old  to  be  a  chief— he  is  no  Sac  These  reflections  caused  me  to  raise  the 
war-whoop.  I  say  no  more  of  it ;  it  is  known  to  you.  Keokuk  once  was 
here ;  you  took  him  by  the  hand,  and  when  he  wished  to  return  to  his 
home,  you  were  willing.  Black-hawk  expects,  that,  like  Keokuk,  we  shall  be 
permitted  to  return  too.^ 

The  president  added,  that  he  was  well  acquainted  with  the  circtmfistances 
which  led  to  the  disasters  to  which  they  had  alluded.  It  was  unnecessary  to  look 
back  upon  them.  He  intended  now  to  seciu^  the  observance  of  peace. 
They  need  not  feel  any  uneasiness,  he  said,  about  their  own  women  and 
children.  They  should  not  sufler  from  the  Sioux  and  Menominies.  He 
would  com|)el  the  red  men  to  be  at  peace  with  one  another.  That  when  he 
was  satisfied  that  all  things  would  remain  ouiet,  then  they  would  be  permitted 
to  return.     He  then  took  them  by  the  hand,  and  dismissed  them. 

It  is  said,  that,  while  in  Washmgton,  the  Indians  expressed  more  surprise 
and  pleasure  at  the  portraits  of  the  Indian  chiefs  in  the  war  department  than 
any  tiling  else  that  was  shown  them. 

On  Friday,  26  April,  the  captives  were  conducted  from  Wai«hingtoD 
towards  Fort  Monroe,  which  is  upon  a  small  island,  at  Old  Point  Comfort 
on  the  west  s*de  of  the  Chesapeake  Bay,  in  Virginia. 

Before  closing  the  present  chaptrr,  a  few  oUier  interesting  matters  shall 
be  laid  before  our  reailers.  We  have  just  given  the  description  of  tlie  Indians 
while  at  Jefferson  Barracks,  by  one  who  visited  tliem  there  not  lon^  after 
their  confinement    We  now  intend  to  give  what  the  author  of  K  nicker 
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bocker  tayiB  of  them  bood  after.  Mr.  hvin^s  acootmt  is  contained  in  a  lettari 
dated  Washington,  18  Dec  ]d32.~*<  From  St  Louis  I  went  to  Fort  Jefferson, 
ahout  9  mileti  distant,  to  see  Black-hctwky  the  Indian  warrior,  and  his  fellow- 
prisoners— a  forlorn  crew— emaciated  and  dejected — the  redoubtable  chieftain 
himself  a  meagre  old  man  upwards  of  70.  He  has,  however,  a  fine  head,  a 
Roman  style  of  fiice,  and  a  prepossessing  countenance." 

Since  we  are  upon  descripuons,  the  lollowing  will  not  be  thought  out  of 
place,  perhaps,  although  we  bad  reserved  it  for  our  next  chapter.  It  is  firom 
the  pen  of  the  editor  of  the  U.  States  Literary  Gazette,  Philadelphia.  **  We 
found  time,  yesterday,  to  visit  the  Black-hawk^  and  his  accompanying  Indian 
chieft,  and  the  Prophet,  at  Congress  Hall  Hotel  We  went  into  their  cham- 
ber, and  found  most  of  them  sitting  or  lyinir  on  their  beds.  Black-hawk  was 
nttW  in  a  chair,  and  apparendy  depr^sed  in  spirits.  He  is  about  65^  of 
middling  size,  with  a  head  that  would  excite  the  envy  of  a  phrenologist- 
one  of  £e  finest  that  Heaven  ever  let  fall  on  the  shoulders  of  an  Indian.  The 
Prophet  has  a  coarser  fi^;ure,  with  less  of  intellect,  but  with  the  marks  of 
decision  and  firmness.  His  fiice  was  painted  with  red  and  white.  The  son 
of  Black-heuok  is  a  noble  ;ipecimen  of  pnvsical  beauty — a  model  for  those  who 
would  embody  the  idea  of  strength.  He  ^as  painted,  and  his  hair  cut  and 
dressed  in  a  strange  fiintasy.  The  other  c^ofs  had  nothing  in  particular  in 
their  appearance  to  distin^ish  them  from  other  natives  of  the  forest  The 
whole  of  the  deputation  visited  the  water  works  yesterday,  [June  11  or  12,]  and 
subsequeudy  were  taken  to  the  Cheny-hill  Prison,  and  shown  the  manner  in 
which  white  men  punish.  The  exhibition  of  arms  and  ships  at  the  navy-yard, 
led  the  Hawk  to  remark  thai  he  suapeded  the  mat  father  was  ^ttting  ready  for  warr- 

It  was  remarked  by  some  in  Philadelphia  that  BlaoL-hawKi  **  pyramidal 
forehead  "  very  much  resembled  that  of  Sir  fVaUer  Scott*  Others  observed  that 
his  countenance  strongly  reminded  them  of  their  late  worthy  benefactor, 
Stifhan,  Girard,  In  Norfolk  it  was  noticed  that  the  old  warrior  very  much 
reaembled  the  late  F^reaident  Monroe. 


CHAPTER  XI 

From  the  time  of  the  settimgout  (^Black-hawk  and  his  five  *  eompamons  from  For* 
tress  MomroSj  5  June,  IoMj  to  their  arrival  on  the  Upper  Mississippi,  on  the  first 
of  Jimgust  following  ;  prefaced  by  some  reflections  upim,  the  events  of  the  war, 

'  It  is  not  difficult  to  perceive,  without  e  formal  commentary,  that  in  the  late 
Indian  war,  much  blood  was  shed  which  might  have  been  avoided.  Twice 
had  the  despairing  Indians  displayed  the  white  flag,  to  give  notice  of  their 
willingness  to  surrender ;  but,  like  the  wretched  Hallibees,  the  rifle  was  the 
only  answer  they  received.  When  Major  SHUman  was  on  his  march  to  Syca- 
more Creek,  a  few  Indians  were  sent  from  JSTaopop^s  camp  with  finendly  in- 
tentions, and  under  a  white  flag ;  but  such  was  the  carriage  of  the  whites^ 
no  interview  could  be  had,  and  they  were  obliged  to  fly  to  save  their  livei^ 
which  all,  it  seems,  were  not  fortunate  enough  to  do.  This,  it  will  be  said, 
is  Indian  talk — it  is  even  so.  What  say  the  whites  ?  They  say,  the  Indianf 
whom  they  first  discovered  were  onl^  a  decoy.    This  is  mere  assertion,  and 

groves  nothing  on  their  own  side,  neither  does  it  disprove  the  Indian  account 
9  it  not  plain  that  Black-hawk  caused  a  white  flag  to  be  exhibited  before  he 
was  attacked  by  the  steam-boat  Warrior  ?  He  had  resolved  to  fight  no  more, 
if  he  could  get  terms  of  peace :  but  his  flaff  was  at  once  fired  upon ;  then 
says  the  old  chief,  *^  I  fired  too;^  and  the  whites  expected  nothing  else,  and 
too  many  of  them,  it  woidd  seem/  desired  nothing  else.  But  we  reflect  no 
more  upon  this  matter. 
The  reader  has,  in  the  last  chapter,  been  conducted  through  the  principal, 

*  Ad  anonymous  author,  of  whom  we  have  made  considerable  use  in  (his  chapter,  gives 
u  (heir  names,  d&c.  as  follo%rs  ^—  * 

Mac'cut-t-misk-e-ra-eae, B'ark  hawk, 

Na-alM-eseurli,  Awmw, ,,L»nd  TkwiUUr. 

Wa  beic  thick,  tk»  Prophet, Cimr  Day. 
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Painaho,  FrftphtOt  brother^ FiA 

Po  we-xhick,  Fropk4i'*m^vpUd$ont,.auMwkmtff 
Napope,  ttU  warritir, ^.,,,9tr0itg  8e9f 
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9nA  aU  the  important  events  of  the  war,  aqd  accomjpMiied  the  ehiaft  at  At 
iDdians  engaged  in  it  to  Fortresa  Monroe,  in  Virginia.  We  are  aoir  to  ob- 
•erve  what  passed  in  their  travels  fVom  hence  through  several  of  our  great 
eitiefs  snd  thence  to  their  wilderness  homes  in  the  distant  west 

Having  been  conducted  to  Fort  Monroe,  the  captives  found  thenaaelves  is  a 
kind  of  elegant  confinement ;  and  instead  of  balls  and  chains  to  their  ankles 
were  kindly  treated,  and  saw  nobody  but  friends.  This  state  of  tbienga,  bov> 
ever,  must  have  become,  in  a  short  time,  exceedingly  irksome ;  bitt  an  eariy 
order  for  their  liberation  prevented  such  result  For,  on  the  4  June,  1833,  oi^den 
earoe  for  their  being  Kberaled ;  and  the  next  day,  Major  Johm  GuHand  m 
off  with  them  in  a  steam-boat  for  Baltimore,  by  Norfolk,  Goaport,  Fmm- 
mouth,  &c. 

During  their  short  stay  at  Monroe,  the  Indians  became  much  attached  ts 
Mb  commander,  Colonel  EugtU,  and  on  the  afternoon  of  the  same  day  that  tlM 
«rder  of  release  arrived,  Black-kaiok  went  and  took  his  leave  of  him,  and  M 
parting  made  the  following  speech : — 

**  Brother,  I  have  come  on  my  own  part,  and  in  behalf  of  my  eompaaioii^ 
Id  bid  you  ibrewelL    Our  great  fiither  has  at  length  been  pleased  to  penoit 
as  to  return  to  our  bunting-grounds.    We  have  buried  the  tomahawk,  mi 
the  sotmd  of  the  rifle  will  hereaftef|only  bring  death  to  the  deer  and  die  bufih 
lo.    Brother,  you  have  treated  the  red  men  very  kindly.    Your  aquawa  baft 
made  them  presents,  and  ^ou  have  given  them  plenty  to  eat  and  drink.    Ha 
memory  of  vour  friendship  will  remain  till  the  Great  Spirit  saya  it  ia  tint 
fbr  Blace-IIa  WE  to  sing  his  death-song. — ^Brother,  your  houses  are  as  neroer 
Qus  as  the  leaves  upon  the  trees,  and  your  young  warriors,  like  the  sands  upon 
die  shore  of  the  big  lake,  which  rolls  before  us.    The  red  man  has  but  lew 
houses,  and  few  warriors,  but  the  red  man  has  a  heart  which  tlirobs  as  wina- 
hr  as  the  heart  of  his  white  brother.    The  Great  Spirit  has  given  ua  our  buBi> 
mg  grounds,  and  the  skin  of  the  deer  which  we  kill  there  is  his  frvorite,  ia 
its  color  IS  white,  and  this  is  the  emblem  of  peace.    This  hunting-dreai  aoi 
these  feathers  of  the  eagle  are  white.    Accept  them,  my  brother ;  I  han 
given  one  like  this  to  the  H^tite-oUer,    Accept  of  it  as  a  memorial  of  Blacit 
■AWE.    When  he  is  far  away,  this  will  serve  to  remind  you  of  him.    May 
the  Great  Spirit  bless  ^ou  and  your  children — ferewelL" 

Colonel  iuttis^  in  his  reply,  said,  the  fortune  of  war  had  placed  him  in  hii 
hands,  and  as  it  was  not  the  practice  of  the  iWirhites  to  attack  an  unarnt^ 
foe,  he  was  safe ;  but  that  if  he  had  met  him  in  the  field  of  battle,  his  dotf 
would  have  required  him  to  have  taken  his  life.  He  rejoiced,  he  said,  a 
bis  prospect  of  speedily  remmin^  to  his  friends,  and  hoped  he  would 
sever  again  trouble  his  white  neighbors.  To  which  Black-haigk  mddtd, 
*  Brother,  the  Gnat  Spirii  punishes  tlwse  who  deeewe  at,  and  snf  fiaUk  is  mm 
pUdgetU" 

On  leavinff  Fort  Monroe,  the  Indians  were  taken  to  Portsmouth  and  Got- 
port,  to  see  me  navy-yard,  the  dry-dock,  and  men-of-war.  At  Gospoft,  tbef 
went  on  board  the  74  Delaware,  where  they  could  not  but  expresa  mock 
astonishment  at  the  vastness  of  the  ^  biff  canoe,**  as  they  callea  it,  and  in 
extraordinary  uncouth  furniture.  BladHiawk  seemed  the  most  to  admin 
the  ship,  antl  wished  to  see  the  chief  who  commanded  it,  and  e^ieciaUy  dit 
man  that  built  it ;  for  he  wished,  he  said,  **  to  take  him  hy  the  hmmiLP  Wbea 
they  left  the  ship,  the^  passed  around  under  her  bow,  which  termisalei 
in  a  colossal  statue  or  an  Indian  warrior.  This  the  Indians  beheld  with 
considerable  emotions  of  surprise  and  evident  demonstratimifl  of  high 
|ratification. 

At  Norfolk,  the  rush  to  see  the  Indians  was  very  great,  and  manv  coald 
not  be  gratified  even  with  a  sight  of  them.  This  great  curiocuty  in  the  veiy 
vicinity  where  they  had  been  for  near  10  weeks,  win  not  be  thought  suing^ 
when  It  is  considered;  that  no  one  expected  their  immediate  removal,  m 
therefore  few  had  been  to  see  them ;  thinking  they  could  do  to  when  looie 
pnore  convenient  time  offered. 

Having  taken  lodginfl»  at  the  hotel  in  Norfolk,  the  Indians  were  twut 
af  the  great  curiosity  of  the  peo^e,  and  therefore  they  exhibited  theineeinf 
upon  the  balcony,  from  whence  Wabokieshidtf  the  Prophet,  made  the  ibOov- 
big  address:-^ 
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J\r  *  *•  The  Great  Spirit  sent  us  here,  and  by  the  same  fiat  we  are  now  liappily 
^  '•'flKMii  to  return  to  our  own  Mississippi,  and  our  own  people.  It  affords  vm 
2*^ Such  happiness  to  rpjoin  our  friends  and  kindred.  We  would  shake  bands 
J*  irith  all  our  white  friends  assembled,  and  offer  our  best  wishes  for  their  pros- 
7^'*"*perity.  Should  any  of  them  go  to  our  country  on  the  Mississippi,  we  would 
f/^'-^ake  pleasure  in  requiting  the  many  kindnesses  we  hare  received  from  their 
■J^'-^ople  here.  We  will  go  home  with  peaceable  dispositions  towards  our 
^™f 'trhite  brethren,  and  endeavor  to  make  our  conduct  hereafter  more  satis- 
^'"^j^^ftictory  to  theui.  We  bid  you  aU  fkrewell,  as  it  is  the  last  time  we  may 
■V»«*Bee  each  other." 
'^t*     Black-hawk  then  said  a  ibw  words,  expressing/ the  same  sentiments;  and 

one  o'clock  having  arrived,  they  departed.  This  was  5  June. 
iOM  acd  When  the  steam-boat  was  near  Baltimore,  it  was  discovered  that  there  had 
f  dxari  [)een  a  robbery  committed  on  board ;  and  when  this  became  known  to  Black' 
f  Imii  hawk,  he  showed  considerable  concern,  fearing  some  of  his  party  should 
be  suspected ;  and  when  the  boat  lay  to  at  considerable  distance  from  the 
alf</7'  wharf,  to  make  search  for  the  money,  he  said,  **hc  desired  that  himself  and 
^  fias:  company  should  he  searchedj/or  he  would  let  the  whites  know  that  the  Saes  did 
ii[i<w  fio<  steal/* 

it^k\  President  Jackson  had  arrived  m  Baltimore,  and  after  BkuMuiwk^s  arrival 
\ma  be  had  an  interview  with  him.  The  Indians  were  conveyed  in  the  steam- 
)i>aa^fi  boat  Columbus,  and  arrived  about  11  o'clock  in  the  forenoon  of  the  next 
S^»i'  day,  after  leaving  Norfolk,  namely,  6  June.  Among  the  crowds  who  visited 
vtiB£i  them  were  many  ladies,  to  whom,  generally,  the  Indians  said,  **Pre%  squawt, 
%.h^   pretty  sauaws.** 

^  ai>        The  Indians  and  the  president  attended  the  theatre  the  same  night,  and  it 
l^^*).    was  remarked,  that  the  attention  of  the  house  was  pretty  nearly  equally  divi 
i5jna).    ded  between  them.    On  the  next  day  occurred  the  interview  between  them, 
^,{i]r    of  which  mention  has  just  been  made;  at  which  time,  among  other  thingSi 
.  u^     ^®  president  said  to  the  old  chief: — 

^.^         *•  When  I  saw  you  in  Washington,  I  told  you,  that  you  had  behaved  reiy 

^^/      badly,  in  raising  the  tomahawk  against  the  white  people."    He  added,  thai 

,^  i:     his  conduct  last  year  had  caused  him  to  send  out  nis  warriors  against  hinii 

and  that  he  and  those  with  him  had  been  surrendered  to  him  to  be  kept  dur- 

.^;      ing  his  pleasure,  or  until  he  should  think  there  would  be  no  danger  from  let- 

^,.      ting  him  go.      "Itold  you,"  he  continued,  ** I  would  inquire  whether  yoi» 

'  -^       people  wished  you  should  return,  and  whether,  if  you  did  return,  there 

^^  J       would  be  any  dancer  to  the  fVontier.    General  Clark  and  General  Mdnson^ 

whom  you  know,  have  informed  me  that  Sheckak^your  principal  chie(  and 

/^       the  rest  of  your  people,  are  anxious  vou  should  return,  and  Keokuk  has  asked 

^       me  to  send  you  back.    Your  chiefs  have  oledged  themselves  for  your  good 

*  conduct" — "  You  will  see  the  strength  of^  the  white  people.    You  will  see 
that  our  young  men  are  as  numerous  as  the  leaves  in  the  woods.    What  can 

^  you  do  against  us  ?  " — ^  When  you  go  back,  listen  to  the  counsels  of  Keokuk 

^  .  and  the  other  friendly  chiefs." 

'  To  this  the  Prophet  said  a  few  words,  as  follows: — 

^'  ** Father,  my  ears  are  open  to  your  words;  I  am  glad  to  hear  them;  I  am 

^1  glad  to  go  liack  to  nriv  people.    1  want  to  see  my  fimiily.    I  did  not  behave 
well  last  summer.    I  ought  not  to  have  taken  up  the  tomahawk.     But  my 

*  people  have  suffered  a  great  deal.  When  I  get  back,  I  will  remember  your 
-  wonls.  I  will  not  go  to  war  again.  I  will  live  in  peace.  I  will  hold  you  by 
'  the  hand." 

'  Black-hawk  intended  to  have  made  a  long  speech  at  this  time ;  but  the 

E resident  was  unable  to  hear  him  out,  on  account  of  the  great  fiitiffues  he 
ad  undergone,  and  the  old  chief  was,  therefore,  very  short    He  said,  "Aijf 
'  heart  is  big,  for  I  have  much  tosaytormf  grtatfaUter^  and  closed,  after  many 

'  expressions  of  affection  and  respect  for  hinL    The  warmth  of  the  weather 

'  and  the  great  crowd  that  surrounded  the  hotel  in  which  the  Indiase  wei« 

'  lodged,  caused  them  to  retire  to  Fort  IWHenry,  about  3  miles  below  the  city. 

The  landlord  said  the  crowt]  was  so  great  about  his  house,  that  they  haid 
carried  awav  his  banist  rs,  windows,  and  he  was  f  arful,  if  they  reoiained 
longer,  that  his  whole  house  would  be  carried  away  also. 
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Tbey  risited  the  Waahington  moDument,  among  other  places,  ifihile  at 
Baltimore,  and  were  at  first  afraid  to  ascend  in  it,  upon  itis  circular  steps; 
■ayinff  it  was  the  ManUou  of  the  white  people.  At  length  Naopopt  said  be 
would  venture  up.  Black^hawk  observed,  that  then  they  would  all  go  ;  for 
if  it  fell  down,  he  said  thoy  would  not  be  safer  on  the  ground  at  its  base  than 
if  they^were  in  it 

They  visited  the  circus  also,  while  here,  and  were  much  better  pleased 
with  the  performances  tliere,  than  at  the  theatre.  The  elegant  horses  plcjased 
them  fiu"  more  than  tlie  stars  and  garters  of  the  mock  lords  and  ladies  of  the 
theatre,  and  it  was  very  natural  they  should.  To  see  a  lady  ride  upoD  one 
fi>ot,  while  the  horse  was  running  at  his  utmost  speed,  was  tnattt^r  of  fact  to 
them,  and  exrited  the  greatest  admiration.  But  to  see  a  fellow  popping  oiil 
from  behind  a  curtain,  strutting  a6out  the  stage,  uttering  to  hiuiself  some 
unintelligible  nonsense,  could  not  interest  any  one  similarly  situated.  They 
said  they  believed  those  who  rode  in  the  c'ux^us  could  hunt  builalo  even 
better  than  the  Sacs. 

Considerable  inconvenience  was  experienced  from  the  meeting  of  two 
such  conspicuous  characters  as  the  presipeivt  of  the  United  States  and 
Black'hawky  at  the  same  time,  in  populous  places ;  and  it  was  announced 
in  a  Philadelphia  paper,  of  9  June,  that  Minor  Garland  had  arrived  there, 
but  had  left  the  Indians  in  Baltimore,  and  that  they  would  not  procet^  to 
N.  York  luitil  the  day  afVer  the  president  Accordingly  they  did  not  arrive 
in  Philadelphia  until  10  June,  when  they  were  conducted  to  lodgmgs  in  Con- 
cress  HalL  The  next  day  there  was  a  great  miliiary  display,  accompanied 
by  an  immense  procession,  and  the  whole  passed  up  Third  ^3^et,  opposite 
dongress  Hall,  by  which  means  the  Indians  had  a  fine  opportunity  to  seo  and 
contemplate  their  numbers.  Pointing  to  the  soldiers,  Black-hawk  asked  if 
they  were  the  same  that  were  in  his  country  last  summer. 

Having  visited  all  places  of  amusement  and  curiosity  in  Philadelphia,  the 
Indians  departed  for  N.  York,  where  they  arrived  in  a  steam-boat  of  the 
People's  Line,  about  5  o'clock,  14  June,  on  Friday.  The  arrival  of  Lqfaydie^ 
in  1025,  could  not  have  attracted  a  greater  crowd  than  was  now  assembled 
at  and  in  the  vicinity  of  Castle  Gtuxlen.  As  it  happened,  Mr.  Z>ttraiii,  the 
aeronaut,  had  just  got  ready  to  ascend  in  his  balloon  from  the  garden.  The 
steam-lKMLt,  therefore,  rounded  to,  that  the  passengers  might  witness  the 
ascension.  When  it  was  known  on  shore  that  the  Indians  were  on  board, 
the  choering  and  clapping  became  tremendous ;  and  it  was  not  a  little  aug- 
mented from  those  on  Ix^rd  the  numerous  craft  in  the  river.  Those  in  the 
boat  answered  as  well  as  their  numbers  would  admit  The  Indians,  at  fin^ 
were  some  terrified,  supposing  they  had  at  last  come  to  an  enemy,  and  that 
the  noise  about  them  was  me  war-whoop  of  the  whites,  but  were  soon 
undeceived. 

Soon  after  the  balloon  had  cleared  the  walls  of  the  castle,  and  Mr.  Dttrtml 
bad  unfurled  his  flag,  BUuk^hawk  was  asked  what  he  thought  of  it  To 
which  he  answered: — 

^  TTuu  man  is  a  f^at  brave.  /  donH  think  he^U  ever  ed  bacL  He  must  he  a 
Sac."  Another  smd,  ^I/^  he  is  a  Sac^  he^U  ret  none  of  his  brothers  to  follow  m 
his  traiL  JVone  of  'em  will  ever  su  the  snuXe  q/*  his  wigwam.  He  wul  have  to 
Uve  alone — tpithotU  any  squawJ* 

When  the  balloon  had  attained  a  vast  height,  and  almost  out  of  the  old 
chief's  sight,  (which  had  become  considerably  impaired,)  he  exclaimed, 
*^  I  think  he  can  go  to  the  heavens ;  to  tiw  Great  ^inrit-^  Fomahoe  then  said, 
•«  /  think  he  can  see  the  country  o/*  the  EngHsh,^  The  Prophet,  or  ff^abokieshiek^ 
havinff  been  asked  what  he  thought  of  the  balloon,  said,  ^  I  caiCt  form  any 
ideOy  but  think  he  can  go  up  to  the  clouds  \f  he  wHL  Should  think  he  could  see 
the  iSreat  Spirit  now^ 

We  can  only  coiyecture  what  might  have  b^en  passing  in  then-  minds  at 
this  strange  sight  They  were  struck  with  wonder,  and  no  doubt  were  ready 
to  exclaim,  ^  What  cannot  the  white  people  do  ?  Why  can  they  not  send  an 
army  in  that  way  to  hurl  down  destruction  upon  their  enemies  ?  They  sure- 
ly will  do  it  If  they  can  ascend  to  the  Great  Spirit,  they  must  be  Great  S^Hs 
too!^ 
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On  their  landing,  such  was  the  density  of  the  crowd,  that  for  a  time  it 
seemed  impossible  to  effect  a  passage  for  them.  After  some  time,  however, 
by  the  aid  of  the  police  officers,  they  were  taken  up  in  carriages,  and  carriea 
to  their  lodgings  at  the  Exchange  Hotel  in  Broad  Street  The  spacioui 
square  and  street  adjacent  were  instantly  filled  by  the  people,  whose  eager 
ness  to  see  the  strangers  was  so  great,  that  it  seemed  almost  impossible  to 

Erevent  a  forcible  entrance  into  the  house.  Whereupon  the  directors  of  the 
idians  let  Black-hawk  show  himself  several  times  at  a  window ;  and  imme- 
diately after,  the  multitude  quietly  dispersed,  without  carrying  away  banisters 
or  windows,  as  had  been  complamed  of  m  Baltimore.    Thus  ended  Friday. 

On  Saturday  evening,  they  were  conducted  to  the  Bowery  Theatre,  and  on 
Monday,  the  papers  of  the  city  announced  that  they  would  visit  Castle  G  ur- 
den  that  evenii^,  the  Park  Theatre  on  Ti|esdav,  Niblo's  on  Wedn'^siliy, 
Richmond  Hill  Theatre  on  Thursday,  Vauxhall  Garden  on  Friday,  ar^cL  on 
Saturday,  leave  for  Albany.  Thus  were  the  doings  of  every  evening  of  tijeir 
stay  allotted,  which,  we  believe,  came  to  pass  accordingly.  Of  the  mimner 
m  which  the  daytime  was  spent,  we  shall,  in  the  next  place,  proceed  to  give 
some  account. 

On  Monday,  17  June,  the  Hon.  John  A,  Graham  met  the  Indians,  at  theur 
quarters,  and  made  a  speech  to  them,  which  is  as  well  adapted  to  the  Indian 
mamier,  as  any  thing  we  have  seen.    He  began : 

^  Brothers,  open  your  ears.  You  are  brave  men.  You  have  fought  like 
tigers,  but  in  a  bad  cause.  We  have  conquered  you.  We  were  sorry,  last 
year,  that  you  raised  the  tomahawl^  against  us ;  but  we  believe  you  did  not 
know  us  then  as  you  do  now.  We  think,  that  in  time  to  come,  you  will  be 
wise,  and  that  we  shall  be  friends  forever.  You  se^  that  we  are  a  great  peo«i 
pie — ^numerous  as  the  flowers  of  the  field,  as  the  shells  on  the  sea-shore,  or 
the  fish  in  the  sea.  We  put  one  hand  on  the  eastern,  and,  at  the  same  time, 
the  other  on  the  western  ocean.  We  all  act  together.  If,  sometimes,  our 
great  men  talk  loud  and  long  at  our  council  fires,  but  shed  one  drop  of  white 
men's  blood,  our  yoimg  warriors,  as  thick  as  the  stars  of  the  night,  will  leap 
on  board  our  great  b<Mits,  which  fly  on  the  waves,  and  over  the  lakes— swift 
as  the  eagle  in  the  air — then  penetrate  the  woods,  make  the  big^^uns  thun- 
der, and  the  whole  heavens  red  with  the  flames  of  the  dwellings  of  their  en- 
emies. Brothers,  the  president  has  made  you  a  great  talk.  He  has  but  one 
mouth.  That  one  has  sounded  the  sentiments  of  all  the  people.  Listen  to 
what  he  has  said  to  you.  Write  it  on  your  memories.  It  is  good,  very  good. 
Black-hawk,  take  these  jewels,  a  pau*  of  topaz  ear-rings,  beautifully  set  in 
gold,  for  your  wife  or  daughter,  as  a  token  bf  fiiendahip,  keeping  '^^SK^  ^ 
mind  that  women  and  chil<&en  are  the  favorites  of  the  Great  Spurit  These 
jewels  are  from  an  old  man,  whose  head  is  whitened  with  the  snows  of  70 
winters ;  an  old  man,  who  has  thrown  down  his  bow,  put  off  his  sword,  and 
now  stands  leaning  on  his  stafl*,  waiting  the  commands  of  the  Great  Spirit 
Look  around  you,  see  all  this  miglmr  ueople,  then  go  to  your  homes,  open 
vour  arms  to  receive  your  families.  Tell  them  to  bury  the  hatchet,  to  make 
bright  the  chain  of  firiendship,  to  love  the  white  men,  and  to  live  in  peace 
wim  them,  as  long  as  the  rivers  run  into  the  sea,  and  the  sun  rises  aid  sets. 
If  you  do  so,  you  will  be  happy.  You  will  then  insure  the  prosperity  of  un- 
born fenerations  of  your  tribes,  who  will  go  hand  and  hand  with  the  sons  of 
the  wnite  men,  and  all  shall  be  blessed  by  the  Great  Spirit  Peace  and  hap- 
piness, by  the  blessing  of  the  Great  Spirit,  attend  you.    FarewelL" 

When  this  was  ended,  Black^hawk  said,  ^Brother,  tee  like  your  talk,  Wt 
unll  be  friends.  We  like  the  white  people,  Theu  are  very  kind  to  us.  We  shaU 
not  forget  it  Your  counsel  is  g:ood.  We  shau  attend  to  it  Your  valuable 
present  shall  go  to  my  squaw.  It  pleases  me  very  much.  We  shall  always  ht 
friends,^ 

The  following  circumstance  is  said  to  have  occurred,  while  the  Indians  were 
in  New  York :  One  day,  after  dinner,  a  gentleman  got  admittance  to  their  room, 
whose  object  was  to  communicate  to  them  some  religious  instruction.  He 
began  with  Black-hatok's  son  ;  but  when  the  young  fellow  understood  by  the 
interpreter  ^hat  his  object  vnis,  he  ttid,  **/  kaee^  and,  covering  his  face  with 
•ik  blanket,  sti-etched  himself  out  u^^  a  so&,  and  went  to  sleep. 
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The  Cherokee  Phcraix  was  shown  to  Mack-kawky  in  New  Yorit,  b^  a  gen- 
tietnan,  who  gave  the  chief  to  uiiden>taiid  that  it  was  the  first  and  oiilV  news- 
paper printed  in  ludkin.  After  exphdning  the  great  use  of  papers  to  him,  the 
chief  was  well  pleased,  mid  he  knew  t^  Ch^kee  tidhe  well,  but  did  not 
know  they  had  such  a  thing  among  them  as  a  newspaper.  He  requested  the 
gentleman  to  make  die  name  of  Bkick-hawk  on  it,  which  he  did,  and  gave  it 
to  him ;  when  die  old  chief  carefully  folded  it  up  and  laid  it  away,  saying  be 
would  show  it  to  his  people  when  he  got  home. 

On  Thursday,  20  June,  the  Indians  were  shown  the  &mous  arsenal  in 
^Vhite  Street  The  great  cannon,  mortars  and  shells,  on  the  first  floor,  filled 
them  with  astonishment  and  awe,  in  spite  of  tlieir  philosophical  indifierence. 
On  visitinff  the  second  floor,  their  countenances  were  seen  to  enliven.  Tbe 
sight  of  10,000  stand  of  small  arms,  all  as  bright  as  i)olishing  could  make 
tlK^m,  witli  all  the  bayonets  fixed,  was  evidendy  more  agreeable  to  them  than 
the  great,  unwieldy  cannon  below.  Their  admiration  was  greatlv  heightened 
on  l^ing  shown  the  operation  of  Mr.  Hiddon^s  new  patent  artiiler)'  lock.  It 
had  been  fitted  for  tlie  occasion,  on  the  beautiful  brass  3  pounder,  which  Got. 
Tompkins  f&\e  the  state  in  1814.  This  gun  being  placed  in  the  yard,  and 
charged  with  a  blank  cartridge,  Gen.  ^^rculariut,  of  the  arsenal,  drew  the 
string  attached  to  the  lock,  and  the  discharge  was  instantaneous.  Here 
again  they  could  not  conceal  their  astonishment,  which  was  much  raised  by 
the  mysterious  operation  of  the  lock.  The  cannon  being  again  chained, 
BUtdt-ikiu^  was  mvited  to  pull  the  string  and  dischaive  it ;  but  he  dcclmed 
ih)m  timidity,  and  all  the  rest  followed  his  example.  At  length  the  Prophet 
itep])ed  forward,  with  a  great  air  of  resolution,  and  discharged  it  The  re- 
port starded  him  a  little ;  but  the  moment  after,  finding  himself  unharmed, 
ne  laughed  heartily.  Then  all  the  rest  ventured  to  discharge  it  When  Blr. 
JEddon  showed  them  the  fulminating  wafer,  upon  which  his  lock  acts,  **'  die 
vacant  seriousness  and  gravity,"  says  one  present,  *^  with  which  the^'  returned 
it,  as  a  matter  quite  too  profound  for  their  comprehension,  was  irre&istihly 
comic" 

Several  of  the  captives  had  been  attacked  with  an  inflammation  in  their 
eyes,  accoq|panied  with  some  fever,  supposed  to  have  been  brou^t  on  by 
the  fktigues  they  had  experienced  dunng  their  journey.  But  iniile  they 
remained  in  New  York,  the^  had  nearly  recovered. 

When  it  was  announced  m  the  papers,  that  the  Indians  would  not  proceed 
any  &rther  north,  great  disappointment  was  felt  here ;  but  we  lieard  no  one 
complain.  All  seemed  sensible  that  to  show  them  about  from  place  to  place, 
was  inflicting  a  punishment  up6n  them  which  could  in  no  wise  benefit  d& 
There  might  be  ont  exception,  for  we  were  informed  that  a  gentleman  bad 
made  large  arrangements  here  for  writing  Blatk-hau^  life.  But  whether  it 
were  the  old  chiers  ffood  or  bod  fortune  that  prevented  him  fh>m  falling  into 
the  ambush  of  that  biographer,  we  do  not  undertake  to  say ;  but  there  may 
be  those  cold-hearted  beings,  who  are  ^ad  that  both  BLatkJunck  and  the  pub- 
lic have  escaped. 

On  Saturday,  22  June,  they  lefl  New  York  for  Albany,  where  they  arrived 
idas  next  day  at  evening.  Here,  as  we  should  expect,  the  crowd  vtras  far 
more  savage  than  had  been  witnessed  any  where  in  the  journey,  and  it  was 
near  three  hours  before  a  landing  for  them  could  be  effected;  and  even  then 
only  by  disguising  them.  BUuMmwk  was  not  recognized  until  he  had  got 
almost  to  the  tavern  where  he  and  his  party  were  to  lodge.  One  obserres, 
that  Albany,  at  this  time,  was  more  like  an  Indian  camp,  than  the  residence 
of  civilized  beings  Some  urged,  that  if  Bladc^^iaick  had  been  permitted  to 
have  shown  himself  to  the  multitude,  and  addressed  them,  they  would  ai 
once  have  ceased  their  boisterous  clanoors.  It  is  said  he  was  about  to  do  so, 
but  his  son  would  not  consent  to  it 

Whether  the  conduct  of  the  populace  was  snch,  after  they  were  in  their 
quarters,  as  to  cause  alarm  for  their  safety,  is  not  n^ientioned ;  but  certain  it 
is,  the^  set  oflT  from  Albany  in  tbe  night,  24  June,  and  proceeded  west  upon 
the  railroad. 

When  they  had  got  upon  the  grand  canal,  and  seen  how  they  were  trans- 
ported by  m^ana  of  locks,  some  of  the  party  said  it  mud  he  tte  work  qf  ^ 
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Maritou,  for  tl  woM  ffit  first  river  they  ever  sctw  go  over  hUls  ana  aarom  eHm 
ttoers» 

The  interview  of  our  travellers,  the  Sacs  and  Foxes,  with  their  countrj* 
men,  the  Henecas,  cannot  fiiil  to  he  interesting  to  all  our  readers.  Having 
arrived  at  Bufiklo  on  Friday,  26  June,  they  remained  there  until  Sundat 
morning.  The  next  morning  after  their  arrival,  they  rode  over  to  Black 
Kock,  where  they  viewed  the  union  of  the  grand  canal  with  the  lake  at  that 
place.  From  this  place  they  had  a  full  view  of  the  Canada  shore,  and  Blach' 
hawk  immediately  pointed  out  Fort  Erie,  and  seemed  well  acauainted  with 
the  adjacent  country ;  he  having  been  there  in  the  time  of  the  Inst  war  with 
England,  in  the  British  service,  and  at  the  time  *^ufhtnihe  ^^meriemu  walked 
into  FM  Erie^  as  he  expressed  the  capture  of  it  After  tlie  battle  of  Lake 
Erie,  he  said,  he  was  obliged  to  return  with  his  band  to  his  own  country.  In 
the  afternoon  of  the  same  day,  the  party  visited  the  Si'nccas,  who  had  coir 
lect<Hl  at  the  council  houne,  on  th^ir  reservation,  to  receive  them.  They  were 
addressed  by  the  chief,  Capt  Pollard^  or  Karlundatoana,  of  whom  we  have 
already  spoken,  an  old  and  ver^  respectable  man.  After  expressing  the 
pleasure  which  it  save  him  and  his  people  to  meet  the  chiefs  of  the  Sacs  and 
Fox<  s,  and  after  alluding  to  the  present  state  of  the  aborigines,  he  counselled 
his  visitors  to  return  home  with  a  peaceable  mind ;  to  cuitivat'  the  earth,  and 
no  more  to  fight  against  so  powerful  a  people  as  the  whites.  BUtck-^yxwk 
replied  as  follows:  — 

*^  Our  agei  hrolKer  of  the  SenecaSy  who  has  spoken  to  us,  has  spoken  the  words 
of  a  good  and  wise  man,  Wt  art  strangers  to  each  other,  though  we  have  the 
same  color,  and  the  same  Oreat  Spirit  made  us  all,  and  ^ave  us  this  country  (o- 
geiher.  Brothers,  toe  have  seen  how  great  a  people  (he  whites  are.  Thy  are^very 
rich,  and  very  strong.  M  is  folly  for  us  to  fghi  with  them.  H'e  shall  go  home 
with  mtirh  knonUedse.  For  myneu,  I  shall  advise  my  petrple  to  be  quiet,  and  lim 
like  good  men.  The  advice  umch  you  gave  us,  brother,  is  vfry  good,  and  we  teQ 
you  now  we  mean  to  walk  the  straight  path  in  future,  and  to  content  ourselvei 
with  what  we  have,  and  ufith  cultivating  our  lands. 

The  Prophet  added  a  few  sentences,  but  nothing  worthy  of  notice,  except 
be  said  he  wished  all  the  tribes  of  Indians  could  be  collected  upon  one  spot 
west  of  the  Mississippi. 

From  Buffalo  the  Indians  were  conveyed  *by  WRter  to  Detroit,  where  they 
arrived  July.  Here  a  curiosity  was  evinced  by  the  inhabitants  to  s.  e  them : 
not  exactly  such  as  had  been  shown  in  the  Atlantic  cities,  but  with  that  cold 
indifference,  their  near  vicinity  to  the  late  scenes  of  blood  was  cak*ulated  to 
cull  forth.  A  writer  has  remarked,  that  they  were  soon  seen  walking  the 
streets  **  unknowing  and  unknown,"  and  newspapers  firom  that  region  say 
thoy  were  burnt  in  effigy.  Black-hcuvk  had  often  been  there  in  times  past; 
and  whin  he  visited  the  former  residence  of  Gov.  Cass,  he  said,  ^ 7^  %s  the 
old  council  grouni.  I  have  heard  mudi  good  counsel  hre ;  but  my  trail  led  to  the 
opposite  shore,  and  my  ears  were  close  L** 

From  Grcn  Bjiv  they  were  to  pass  through  the  country  of  the  Menominiet 
and  Winnebagoes*  to  Chicago.  As  these  tribes  are  bitter  enemies  to  the 
Sacs  and  Foxes,  troops  were  detached  from  that  place  to  attend  them. 

Having  left  Chicago,  as  they  passed  up  Fox  River  and  down  the  Ouis- 
consin,  Bfack-hawk  would  point  out  the  spots,  where,  once,  he  said,  had  stood 
the  fine  villages  of  the  Sacs.  His  depression  at  Ae  sight  was  evident,  and 
he  seemed  much  to  regret  their  emigration  beyond  the  Mississippi. 

It  was  about  the  first  of  August,  1833,  that  the  captives  arrived  at  Fort 
Armstrong,  on  the  Upper  Mississippi,  where  we  are  presently  to  take  our 
leai'e  of  them.    The  rrophet  had  beien  set  at  liberty  a  little  before  at  Prairie 

*  This  tribe  n  divided  inlo  five  ramilies— the  Deeorie,  Black-leg,  Ac.  One-tvfd  Deeorie. 
before  mentioned,  it  one  of  iheir  roont  connpicuous  chi^^.  He  appeared  about  50  vears  old 
io  1826.  Mr.  W.  J.  Sneliing  taw  him  al  the  Portage  in  that  year,  accompanied  bv  a  wifii 
ofld. 

The  name  WimtelHifo  \n  tuppoted  to  be  that  of  a  kind  of  duck,  found  on  (be  lake  of  (hs 
saiM  name,  in  great  abuBdance. 
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du  Chien ;  he  bavinf  declared  hia  convictioti  of  tbe  power  of  the  ArnericaiMi 
and  that  now  be  would  return  and  live  in  peace.  *^  Win  return,"  says  our 
informant,  **  u  attenflrd  with  as  many  unpleasant  associations  as  that  of  anj 
of  tbe  party.  The  village  over  which  he  once  presided  has  been  broken  up; 
his  wigwam  has  been  biimt  to  the  ground ;  his  family  without  a  protector, 
and  he  must  find  a  home  in  the  village  of  some  neighboring  chieHain." 

The  Indians  were  at  first  gloomy  and  taciturn,  on  entering  their  own 
forests,  but  in  a  short  time  they  beean  to  be  moru  communicative,  and  at 
length  would  laugh  and  talk  about  the  jokes  and  odd  manoeuvres  tbey  had 
•een  among  the  whites. 

Being  now  at  Rock  Island,  where  it  was  concluded  to  dismiss  tbe  partr, 
they  were  considerably  disappointed  in  not  meeting  with  some  of  their 
friends,  from  whom  they  might  cain  intelligence  of  their  fiimiliesL  Mean- 
while they  examined  their  mindJes  and  packages,  containing  the  presents 
they  had  received  during  their  journey,  ^hese  were  by  no  means  incon- 
siderable,  and  wero  said,  by  those  who  saw  them,  to  be  in  value  of  at  least 
1,000  dollars;  which,  when  their  friends  arrived,  were  liberally  distributed 
among  them.  They  had  not  been  Ions  in  suspense  when  this  happened.  A 
band  of  Foxes  arrived  the  next  day  aner  tl^m,  who  gave  the  desired  iritelli- 

Since.  To  an  observer  of  nature,  their  meeting  must  have  been  exceedingly 
teresting.  Notwithstaudinff  their  long  separation,  their  first  interviews  were 
nearly  the  same  as  though  it liad  been  but  of  a  day's  continuance.  But  they 
very  soon  discovered  to  the  spectators,  that  they  had  met  with  those  who 
were  capable  of  enjoying  again  their  society ;  and  the  fi^eedom  of  early  life 
began  gradually  to  show  itself. 

"  Fort  Armstrong,  Rock  Island,  Illinois,  was  selected  as  the  most  appro- 
priate place  for  the  liberation  of  Blndc-hawk  and  his  party.  It  l<eing  the 
most  central  point  from  the  surrounding  villages,  a  greater  number  of  Indians 
could  be  there  assembled  at  a  short  notice,  than  at  any  other  point  on  the 
Mississippi.  With  most  of  the  party,  their  return  was  the  return  of  banpy 
days,  ana  of  those  manners  and  customs  which  they  had  looked  forward  to 
with  much  anxiety,  during  their  long  and  arduous  journey.  But  with  Bladt' 
hau^  it  was  the  revival  of  those  scenes  associated  with  his  former  greatness 
and  power — when  no  white  man  crossed  his  trail,  or  encroached  upon  his 
hunting  grounds.  He  is  now  hailed  not  ns  a  chieftain,  nor  as  a  warrior,  but. 
as  a  Sac,  divested  of  his  honors^  an  humble  suppliant  for  the  sympathies  and 
hospitalities  of  his  tribe. 

"It  was  understood,  on  their  arrival,  that  Keocuck,  the  principal  chiel  of 
the  tribe,  was  absent  with  most  of  his  band,  upon  a  bufialo  hunt,  and  it  was 
doubtful  whether  he  had  yet  returned.  A  courier,  however,  was  despatched 
to  his  village,  with  instructions,  if  returned,  to  request  his  immediate  attend- 
ance, with  as  many  of  his  tribe  as  could  conveniently  accompany  him.  The 
messenger  returned  the  same  night,  saying  that  Keoetuk  was  encamped  about 
20  miles  below,  with  a  large  number  of  his  tribe,  and  would  arrive  durinf 
the  day.  About  noon,  the  dull  monotony  of  the  Indian  drum,  acrompaniea 
with  occasional  shouts,  was  heard,  which  announced  his  approach.  He  led 
the  van,  with  two  large  canoes,  Inshed  side  by  side,  with  a  large  canopv 
extended  over  him  and  bis  three  wives,  where  he  sat  in  all  his  dignity,  whh 
the  American  flag  waving  over  the  bow.  About  20  canoes  followed  in  his 
train,  each  containing  from  4  to  8  of  his  companions,  who  made  the  *  welkin 
ring'  with  their  wild  and  savage  songs.  They  proceeded  up  the  river  at  a 
moderate  rate,  and  encaftped  on  the  opposite  side  from  Black-hawk^s  camp. 
Afler  remaining  about  two  hours  to  arrange  their  toil^^  they  again  com- 
menced their  songs,  making  their  way  direcfiy  across  the  riv«  r.  Keoeudt  was 
the  first  to  land,  decorated,  as  well  as  the  rcFt  of  the  party,  with  all  their 
medals,  and  in  all  the  paraphernalia  which  distinguishes  tlie  oraves  from  the 
common  Indi.ms.  After  tne  party  had  landed,  he  turned  to  them  and  raid, 
*  Tlie  Crreal  Spirit  has  sent  our  brother  hack.  Lrt  u$  shake  hands  in  Jrtendski^ 
He  then  proceeded  towards  Black  hawky  who  was  seated  with  his  party,  in 
front  of  their  tent,  leaning  upon  his  cane,  ap|)atently  lost  in  deep  reflection. 
He  extended  his  hand,  which  the  old  man  seemed  to  shake  with  some  cor- 
diality.   Having  saluted  the  rest  of  the  party,  he  took  his  seat  in  their  imiiia* 
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&te  vicinity.  His  compaDions  followed  the  example,  and  6  attered  them- 
selves upon  the  ground.  Not  a  murmur  was  heard  among  the  crowd.  No 
one  presumed  to  break  the  silence,  until  the  chieftain  had  spoken.  Fifteen 
minutes  elapsed  before  a  word  was  uttered  by  any  one,  when  Keoauk  asked 
Bfack-hawk  how  long  he  had  been  upon  the  road  ?  *  Thai  he  had  been  expecting 
km,  and  was  coming  tm  in  the  expedaUon  of  meeting  himJ  Pipes  were  soon 
introduced,  and  passed  among  both  parties,  as  an  mterchanffe  of  good  feel- 
ing. After  smoking  and  talBng,  altematelv,  for  about  an  hour,  a  general 
move  was  made  for  tlieir  departure.  Keocuck  arose,  shook  hands  with  all  the 
pjftrty,  saying,  *  to-morrow  he  should  return,^  ^  They  now  crossed  the  river  in 
silence,  and  the  night  was  spent  in  songs  and  dances.  On  the  next  day,  by 
appoiumient,  was  to  be  opened  the  grand  council. 

**  A  commodious  room  in  the  garrison  was  prepared  f(H*  the  reception  of 
both  parties.  About  10  o'clock,  Keocuck  was  announced  by  the  incoherent 
and  guttural  strains  of  more  than  100  savages.  When  they  anived  at  the 
garrison,  they  followed  silently  in,  preceded  by  their  chief^  who  was  shown 
to  the  room,  where  he  was  to  be  elevated  upon  the  ruins  of  an  indiscreet  old 
man,  with  whom  he  had  been  struggling  many  years  for  supremacy.  He 
took  his  seat  with  Parsheparhoy  (the  stabbing  chief,)  chief  of  the  Sacs,  upon 
one  side,  and  Wapella,  (the  little  prince,)  chief  of  the  Foxes,  upon  the  other 
He  told  his  young  braves  to  sit  immediately  behind  him ;  and  all  maintained 
the  most  profound  silence  during  the  interview.  Keocuck^  they  said,  would 
speak  for  all  of  them. 

**•  Black-hawk  and  his  party  soon  made  their  appearance.  As  they  entered 
the  room,  the  chiefs  arose  and  shook  hands  with  them.  They  passed  round, 
and  took  their  seats  immediately  opposite.    Black-hawk  and  his  son  appeared 

Suite  dejected.  They  manifested  some  reluctance  to  the  proposed  council, 
le  day  previous ;  and  that  morning,  as  it  would  have  too  much  importance 
attached  to  it,  the  son  felt  keenly  his  situation.  It  was  as  humi^tinff  to  him 
as  it  was  to  his  father.  Mai.  UarUmd  was  the  first  to  break  me  silence  in 
council  He  told  them  that  he  was  grateful  to  find  so  much  good  feeling  ex- 
isting in  the  tribe  towards  BloGkrhawk  and  his  party.  He  felt  confident,  m>m 
what  he  had  witnessed  since  his  arrival,  that  they  would  hereafter  live  in 
peace.  He  had  but  little  to  sav,  as  the  president's  speech  to  Black-hawk  and 
party,  at  Baltimore,  said  all,  which  should  be  read  to  thentL  It  was  inter- 
preted to  them  by  an  able  interpreter,  to  which  the  whole  company  respond- 
ed, at  the  termination  of  each  sentence." 

Keocuck  then  arose,  shook  hands  with  the  most  important  personages  pres- 
ent, and  commenced : — 

^I  have  listened  to  the  talk  of  our  great  father.  It  is  true  we  pledged  our 
honors,  with  those  of  our  young  braves,  for  their  liberation.  We  thought 
much  of  it ;  our  councils  were  long ;  their  wives  and  children  were  in  our 
thoughts.  When  we  talked  of  them,  our  hearts  were  ft^l.  Their  wives  and 
children  came  to  us,  which  made  us  feel  like  women ;  but  we  were  men. 
The  words  which  we  sent  to  our  great  father  was  one  word,  the  word  of  alL 
The  heart  of  our  great  father  was  good ;  he  spoke  like  the  fether  of  children. 
The  Great  Spirit  made  his  heart  big  in  counciL  We  receive  our  brothers  in 
friendship ;  our  hearts  are  good  towards  them.  They  once  listened  to  bad 
counsel ;  now  their  ears  are  closed.  I  give  my  han^  to  them ;  when  they 
shake  it,  they  shake  the  hands  of  all.  1  will  shake  hands  with  them,  and  then 
I  am  done." 

Maj.  Garland  then  told  them,  that  he  wished  it  distinctly  understood  by  all 

5 resent,  that  the  president  considered,  and  should  in  future  acknowledge 
keocuck  as  the  principal  chief  of  the  nation ;  that  he  wished  and  expected 
Black-hatch  to  Itstcn  and  conform  to  his  counsels ;  and  that  if  any  discordant 
feeling  now  existed,  it  must  be  buried  here;  that  the  two  bands  that  had 
heretofore  existed  in  the  tribe  must  be  broken  up.  From  the  misapplication 
of  some  word  on  the  part  of  the  interpreter.  Black-hawk  understood  him,  that 
he  must  conform  to  tne  counsels  of  Keocuck.  The  ohi  tiinn  became  com- 
pletely infuriated.  The  spirit  and  vigor  of  his  youth  broke  forth  like  a  vol- 
cano ;  he  rose  to  speak,  but  was  so  much  excited,  he  could  scarcely  artieidate. 
He  said: — 
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**  I  till  a  man — an  old  man — I  wUl  not  conibrm  to  tfie  coonaela  of  anj 
1  will  act  for  myself^--no  one  shall  gorern  me— 1  am  old — my  hair  b  eraj— * 
I  once  gave  counsels  to  mv  young  men— am  I  to  conform  to  otfaera  ?  i  ahaS 
soon  go  to  the  Crreat  Spuit,  where  I  shall  rest  What  I  said  to  our  great 
fiither  in  Washington,  I  say  again — ^I  will  always  listen  to  him.    I  am  done.* 

The  feeling  which  be  evinced,  caused  a  momentary  excitement  among  aQ 
present ;  it  was  his  last  expiring  struggle.  Tlie  nature  of  the  remark  was 
explained  to  him — that  the  president  rttmet/Ud  him  to  listen  to  Keotmdu  He 
made  no  reply ;  he  sat  completelr  abeoroed  in  his  own  feelings,  when  Kto* 
euekj  in  a  suppressed  tone,  said  to  him,  **  Whf  do  ytm  $peak  so  ^o^  Ae  wkUi 
menf  I  wiU  speak  Jor  you ;  vou  trembled ;  you  did  not  ri^^  He  consented 
when  Keocuek  arose  and  said : — 

**  Our  brother,  who  has  again  come  to  us,  has  spoken ;  but  he  spoke  in 
wrath — liis  tongue  was  forked — he  spoke  not  like  a  man,  a  Sac  He  knew 
his  words  were  bed ;  he  trembled  like  the  oak,  whose  roots  have  been  w^ashed 
by  many  rains.  He  is  old ;  what  he  said,  let  us  forget  He  says  be  did  not 
mean  it ;  he  wishes  it  forgotten.  I  have  spoken  for  him.  What  I  have  said 
is  his  own  words-'Hiot  mine.  Let  us  say  he  spoke  in  council  to-day — thai 
his  words  were  good.    I  have  spoken.** 

Col.  DutfenvoHy  who  commands  at  Rock  Island,  then  toM  Bladt-hengk  that 
be  was  gratined  to  meet  him — ^that  once  he  was  his  enemy,  but  now  be  met 
him  as  a  friend — that  he  was  here  by  the  commands  of  his  great  father,  and 
should  always  be  glad  to  see  him.  If  he  wished  for  advice  at  any  time,  be 
riiould  be  always  ready  to  give  it  to  him ;  he  had  had,  during  his  absence, 
fl^uent  talks  with  his  tribe,  who  were  anxious  for  his  return;  and  could 
assure  him,  that  his  nation  entertained  for  him  and  his  party  the  most  friendly 
feelinjo;; 

Maj.  €ftrltmd  told  him,  that  he  was  now  at  liberty  to  go  where  he  pleased ; 
that  be,  and  sjX  the  Americans,  were  pleased  with  his  and  his  party's  uniform 
good  condiM^while  among  them  ;  that  they  were  convinced  that  their  hearts 
were  good,  but  they  had  listened  to  bed  counsels.  They  had  seen  the  power 
of  the  white  men,  and  had  taken  their  great  father  by  the  hand,  who  had  re- 
stored them  to  their  fiunilies,  upon  his  and  his  tribe's  fiiithful  assurance  of 
peace  and  friendehip. 

Bkuk-hawk^  after  reflecting  upon  what  he  had  said,  requested  that  if  fak 
remarks  were  put  upon  paper,  a  line  might  be  drawn  over  it — he  did  not 
mean  it 

Wofdloy  chief  of  the  Foxes,  said  he  had  nothing  to  sa^.  **  I  am  not,"  said 
he,  **  urthe  habit  of  talking — ^I  think — I  have  been  thinking  all  day — Keocutk 
baa  spoken — I  am  glad  to  see  my  brothers — I  will  shake  hands  with  them. 
I  am  done."  A  general  shaking  of  hands  was  commenced  by  the  chiei| 
which  was  an  indication  that  the  council  was  adjourned  sine  die. 

The  impetuosity  of  Bladc-hau^s  speech  was  undoubtedly  influenced  by 
the  presence  of  his  son,  who  evidently  governed  his  speech  and  actions  dur- 
ing their  tour  through  the  United  States.  He  appeared  anxious  that  his  &ther 
should  maintain  his  former  stand,  in  spite  of  all  opposition,  and  no  doubt 
gave  instructions  to  that  effect  The  old  man's  pride  was  deeply  wounded ; 
yet  he  would  have  submitted  to  any  degradation,  rather  than  to  have  been 
eommitted  in  the  presence  of  so  large  a  number  of  the  most  conspicuous  men 
of  the  nation.  He  felt  convinced  that  he  had  erred,  and  endeavored  to  atone 
fbr  it,  during  the  day,  by  8a\ing,  ^he  did  not  hiow  what  he  saidJ* 

That  evening,  Maj.  Gaiiand  invited  the  principal  chiefs,  together  with 
Btack-hawt,  to  his  quarters,  as  it  would  afford  a  good  opportunity'  to  ascertdn, 
explicitly,  the  feeling  which  existed  among  them  towards  their  fallen  fbew 
About  seven  o'clock  they  arrived.  They  took  their  seats  in  silence,  passed 
the  pipe  for  all  to  take  a  whiff,  and  in  return  quafied  a  glass  of  champagne, 
which  seemed  to  have  a  peculiar  relish.  PcBrtiheparho  Miook  hands  wkh  aU 
present,  and  commenced : — 

*♦  We  met  this  morning;  I  am  glad  to  meet  again.  That  wine  is  very 
food ;  I  never  drank  any  before.  I  have  thought  much  of  our  meeting  to- 
day ;  it  was  one  that  told  us  we  were  brothers, — that  we  were  Saca.  We  bad 
ji*«t  returned  from  a  buffalo.hunt ;  we  thought  it  was  time  fbr  our  brotbert 
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to  be  here,  aft  our  fitthers  at  St  Louis  told  us  this  was  the  moon.  We  starteil 
betbre  the  rising  sun  to  meet  you ;  we  have  met,  and  taken  our  brothers  bjr 
the  hand  in  friendship.  They  always  mistrusted  our  counsels,  and  weiTi  front 
the  trail  of  tlie  red  men;  where  there  was  no  hunting  grounds,  nor  friends  re** 
turned,  and  found  the  dom  howling  around  their  wigwams,  and  wives  look- 
ing for  their  husbauds  and  children.  They  said  we  counselled  Hke  women ; 
but  tliey  have  found  our  counsels  were  good.  They  have  been  tlirough  the 
country  of  our  great  father.  They  have  been  to  tlie  wigwams  of  the  white 
men;  they  received  them  in  kindness,  and  made  glad  theb  hearts.  We 
thanked  them ;  say  to  them  that  Ktocuck  and  Parsheparho  thank  tijem.  Our 
brother  has  promised  to  listen  to  the  counsels  of  Keocuck,  What  he  said  ui 
council  to-day,  was  like  the  Mississippi  fo^ — ^the  sun  has  shone,  and  the  day 
is  clear — ^let  us  forget  it;  he  did  not  mean  it  His  heart  is  good,  but  his  eara 
have  been  open  to  bad  counsels.  He  has  taken  our  great  father  by  the  hand, 
whose  words  ai-e  good.  He  listened  to  them,  and  1^  closed  his  ears  to  the 
voice  which  came  across  the  sreat  waters.  He  now  knows  tiiat  he  ought  to 
listen  to  Keocxtck,  He  counselled  with  us,  and  our  young  braves,  who  listened 
to  his  talk.  \^'e  told  our  great  father  that  all  would  be  peace.  He  opened 
his  dark  prison,  and  let  him  see  the  rising  sun  once  more,  gave  him  to  his 
wives  and  children,  who  were  without  a  lodge.  Our  great  father  made 
straight  his  path  to  his  home.  1  once  took  tbe  peat  chief  of  tlie  Osagea 
prisoner.  I  heard  the  cries  of  his  women  and  chddreu  ;  1  took  him  out  by 
tlie  rising  sun,  and  put  him  upon  the  trail  to  his  village  ;  *  There,'  said  1,  <  is  the 
trail  to  your  village ;  go,  and  tell  your  village,  that  I,  Parshtparho,  tlie  chief  of 
the  Sacs,  sent  you.'  We  thank  our  great  fi^er ;  say  to  him  that  1  wish  to  see 
him ;  I  reach  out  my  right  hand ;  he  is  a  great  way  off^  but  I  now  shake  him 
by  tlie  hand ;  our  hearts  are  good  towards  him ;  1  will  see  him  before  I  lie 
down  in  peace ;  may  the  Great  Spirit  be  in  his  couucils ;  what  our  brother 
said  to-day,  let  us  forget    I  am  done." 

Keocuck,  afler  goiuff  through  the  usual  ceremonies,  said,  <*  We  feel  proud 
that  you  have  invited  us  here  this  evening  to  dnnk  a  glass  vnth  you ;  the 
wine  which  we  have  drank,  we  never  tasted  before  ;  it  is  the  wine  which  the 
white  men  make,  who  know  how  to  make  any  thing;  1  will  take  another 
glass,  as  I  have  much  to  sav ;  we  feel  proud  that  we  can  drink  such  wine ; 
to-day  we  shook  hands  with  our  brothers,  whom  you  brought  to  us ;  we  were 
glad  to  see  them ;  we  have  often  thought  of  our  brothers ;  many  of  our  nation 
said  they  would  never  return ;  their  wives  and  children  often  came  to  our 
wigwams,  which  made  us  feel  sad ;  what  Parsheparho  has  said,  is  true ;  1 
talked  to  our  young  men,  who  had  the  hecuts  of  men  ;  1  told  them  that  the 
Gh^at  Spirit  was  in  our  councils ;  they  promised  to  live  in  peace ;  those  who 
listened  to  bad  counsels,  and  followed  our  brothers,  have  said  their  ears  riie 
closed,  they  will  live  in  peace ;  I  sent  their  words  to  our  great  father,  wh  >8e 
ears  were  open,  whose  heart  was  made  sad  by  the  conduct  of  onr  brothers; 
he  has  sent  to  tlieir  wigwams;  we  thank  him ;  say  to  him  that  Keocuck  thanks 
him  ;  our  brothers  have  seen  the  great  villages  of  the  white  men  ;  they  trav- 
elled a  long  road,  and  found  the  Americans  like  the  gniss;  I  will  tell  our 
young  men  to  listen  to  what  they  shall  tell  them.  Many  years  ago  I  went 
through  tlie  villages  of  our  great  father;  he  had  many,'tfiat  were  like  the 
ffreat  prairies ;  but  he  has  gone,  another  is  our  father,  he  is  a  great  war  chie^ 
I  want  to  see  him,  I  shall  be  proud  to  take  him  by  the  hand,  I  have  heard 
much  of  him,  his  head  is  gray,  I  must  see  him;  teUhim  that  as  soon  as  the 
Bnow  is  ofT  of  the  prairie,  1  shall  come.  What  I  have  said,  I  wish  spoken  to 
him,  l)eibre  it's  put  upon  paper,  so  that  be  shall  hear  it  as  I  have  said  it ;  tell 
him  tliat  Keocuck  spoke  it;  what  our  brother  said  in  council  to-day,  l^t  ue 
forget ;  he  told  me  to  speak ;  1  spoke  his  words.    I  have  spoken." 

Black-hawk  then  said,  in  a  very  calm  and  dejected  manner,  **1  feel  that  1 
am  an  old  man ;  once  I  could  speak,  but  now  I  have  but  little  to  say ;  to-<lay 
we  met  many  of  our  brothers,  we  were  glad  to  see  them  ;  I  have  listened  to 
what  my  brothers  have  said,  their  hearts  are  good ;  tliey  have  been  like  Sa€fl 
•ince  1  iefl  them ;  tliey  have  taken  care  of  my  wife  and  children,  who  liad  no 
wigwaiu;  1  thanked  them  for  it ;  the  Great  opirit  knows  that  I  thank  tbeoi; 
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beft»re  the  mm  mts  behind  the  bills  to-morrow  1  shall  see  them,  I  want  to 
them ;  when  I  lett  them,  1  expected  M>on  to  return ;  I  told  our  great  fiuber, 
wtien  in  Washington,  that  1  would  listen  to  huf  counsels ;  I  say  so  to  y«Hi,  I 
will  listen  to  the  counsels  of  Keocudt ;  1  shall  soon  he  far  away,  I  shall  have 
no  village,  no  hand,  1  shall  live  alone.  What  I  said  in  council  to>day  I  wid) 
forgotten.  If  it  has  been  put  upon  paper,  I  wish  a  mark  to  be  drawn  over 
it.  I  did  not  mean  it  Now  we  are  alone,  let  us  say  we  will  foreet  it  Say 
to  our  great  fiither  and  Gov.  Cass,  that  I  will  listen  to  them.  Many  years 
ago  I  met  Ciov.  Cass  in  coimcils,  far  across  the  prairies,  to  the  rising  sun. 
His  counsels  were  good.  My  ears  were  closed ;  I  listened  to  the  great  fiither 
acroKs  the  great  waters.  Mv  fiither  listened  to  him  wliose  band  was  larse. 
My  band  was  once  large.  Kow  I  have  no  band.  I  and  my  Hon,  and  all  me 
partv,  thank  our  great  father  for  what  he  has  done.  He  is  old,  I  am  old ;  we 
•hal)  soon  go  to  the  Great  Spirit,  where  we  shall  rest.  He  sent  us  through 
bis  gr^at  villages.  We  saw  many  of  the  white  men,  who  treated  us  with 
kindness.  We  thank  them ;  say  to  them  we  thank  them.  We  thank  you  and 
Mr.  Spragve  for  coming  with  us;  voiu*  road  was  long,  and  crooked.  We 
never  saw  so  many  white  men  before.  When  you  was  with  us,  we  feh  as 
though  we  had  some  friends  among  thera.  We  MX  safe ;  you  knew  them  ali 
When  you  come  u|)on  the  Mississippi  again,  you  shall  come  to  my  wigwam. 
1  have  none  now.  On  your  road  home,  vou  pass  where  my  village  once  wasL 
No  one  lives  there  now ;  all  are  gone.  I  give  you  my  hand ;  we  may  never 
meet  again ;  I  shall  long  rememmr  you.  The  Great  Spirit  will  be  with  you, 
and  your  wives  and  children.  Before  the  sun  rises  I  shall  go  to  my  family. 
My  son  will  be  here  to  see  you,  before  we  go.  I  will  shake  hands  with  mj 
brothers  bere,  then  1  am  done.** 

The  party  separated  with  a  most  perfect  understanding  among  themaehrea, 
and  in  fellowship  and  goo<l  fettling;  but  BUuk-hawk  was  cast  down,  his  pride 
was  wounded,  and  he  dei>arted  in  silence. 


CHAPTER  XIJL 

fWm  tke  time  Black-hawk  ums  set  at  liberty  in  his  ovm  country,  in  1833,  to  kis  deatk, 
an  October  3^,  lo:id,  with  other  important  matters  connected  with  tke  Indians  in  tks 
west. 

•*  In  psin  and  peril,  when  thy  yeara  were  lew, 
And  death's  dark  shadow  on  thr  pathway  r<>lt, 
Thou  to  (lie  jtreatness  of  thy  trial  frew. 
Bade  Tortuno,  friend*,  and  blightM  hope  farewpll.**-^.  L.  FAiferiEiJ>. 

For  about  three  years  af^er  the  liberation  of  Black-hawk,  few  incidents  of 
.importance  seem  to  have  transpired.  The  first  we  shall  notice  is  the  death 
of  a  great  Winnebago  chief^  some  of  whose  family  have  pas^d  under  our 
notice  in  a  former  chaptf^r,  from  the  conspicuous  part  he  acted  in  the  capmre 
of  Black-hawk.  His  name  was  Schachipkaka,  or  Decorie.  He  died  in 
Wisconsin,  on  the  'iOth  of  April,  1896,  in  his  90th  year.  Died  also,  at  the 
Brneca  reservation,  Major  Berrt,  aged  74.  He  fought  with  the  Americans 
in  the  war  of  1812,  and  died  a  pensionrr.  His  place  of  residence  was  known 
as  Jack  Berry's  town.  He  was  a  distinguished  chief.  And  on  the  29th  of 
the  same  month  died  that  celebrated  pioneer  of  the  went,  SiMOif  Kc:rro9, 
aged  82.  He,  it  will  be  recollected,  it  was  who  was  engaged  ns  a  pilot  to  the 
army  of  Lord  Dunmore,  in  1774,  being  then  about  nineteen  yetkn  of  agt 
He  afterwards  spetit  many  years  in  a  most  wretched  captivity  among  the 
Miami  Indians,  and  finally  made  some  escapes,  which,  it  seems  to  us,  that 
nothing  short  of  miraculous  interference  could  have  l>rou^ht  about 

On  the  24th  of  May,  I83B,  a  treaty  of  cession  was  made  at  Washington, 
between  a  delegation  of  chiefs  and  others  of  the  Chippewas,  and  the  United 
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0talRa,  by  which  all  the  reseiratioiui  heretofore  held  by  them  hi  the  state  of 
Michigan  is  relinquished. 

A  report  was  current  among  us  ui  the  siunmer  of  this  year,  that  a  san* 
guinary  battle  had  been  foiight  on  the  2Qth  of  June,  at  a  noted  place  on  the 
Ked  River,  called  the  Cross  Timbers,  between  25  Shawanees  and  350  Caman- 
ebes ;  that  the  battle  lasted  a  whole  day,  and  eventuated  in  the  defeat  of  the 
jatter,  who  lost  77  of  their  number. 

On  the  19th  of  November,  1836,  a  large  war  party  of  Sioux  surprised  five 
lodges  of  Foxes,  on  the  lower  loway,  15  or  20  miles  from  where  the  line  of 
the  **  Black-hawk  purchase  "  crosses  it,  and  killed  about  20  of  them.  One 
of  the  Foxes,  a  young  man,  tboufh  severely  wounded  in  the  neck,  made  his 
escape,  and  earned  the  news  to  roweeshieck's  village. 

In  May,  1837,  died  at  the  Huron  village,  Lorbttb,  or  Grakd  Loms,  whoso 
Indian  name  is  Tandarelion,  aged  74  He  had  been  a  ffreat  hunter  and  an 
upriffht  mail,  though  at  times  intemperate.  A  man  who  had  a  grudge  against 
another,  endeavored  to  hire  him  to  shoot  his  enemy,  but  Lorette  replied. 
**  Je  ne  suis  pas  en  guerre  avec  lui,"  **  I  have  no  cause  of  war  with  that  man, 
and  turned  scornfully  from  him.  And  on  the  13th  of^e  following  June, 
another  respected  chief  paid  the  debt  of  mortality. 

Capt.  George,  principal  chief  of  the  ancient  and  once  fiunous  tribe  of  the 
Onondagas,  died,  aged  70.  He  was  one  of  the  most  able  orators  of  the  Six 
Nations,  not  only  possessing  the  confidence  of  his  own,  but  all  the  confederate 
tribes,  and  was  greatly  esteemed  by  the  white  people. 

In  the  order  of  time,  the  next  event  of  importance  was  a  severe  battle 
between  the  Sacs  and  Foxes,  and  Sioux.  And  what  makes  it  to  be  the  more 
lamented  is,  in  consequence  of  the  criminal  negligence  of  our  sovemment 
When  the  Sacs  and  Foxes  sold  us  the  best  portions  of  Illinois,  Missouri,  and 
Wisconsin,  amounting  to  26,500,000  acres,  which  included  all  the  lead  mines^ 
for  the  sum  of  THREE  CENTS  PER  ACRE,  certain  provisions  were  to 
be  made  them ;  certain  grounds  were  to  be  put  in  cultivation,  certain  amounts 
of  money  paid  at  certain  times,  and,  especially,  they  were  promised  protection 
from  their  bloody  enemies,  the  Sioux,  when  hunting  upon  certain  grounds 
allowed  to  them.  But  none  of  the  promises  made  them  had  been  penormed, 
and  fimiine  forced  them,  when  they  could  wait  for  us  no  longer,  to  go  unpro- 
tected into  the  wilderness  to  hunt  for  game. 

The  battle,  of  which  we  are  to  ffive  an  account,  happened  about  the  2d  ti^ 
August,  1837,  and  the  history  we  have  of  it  is  deriveci  from  the  chief  of  the 
Sacs  and  Foxes,  who  was  mortally  wounded  in  it  He  had  been  to  St.  Louis 
to  see  what  could  be  done  for  his  people,  and  he  says,  ^  when  I  returned,  I 
found  our  people  starving  at  the  village.  I  divided  all  the  provis'ons  I  had 
received  from  our  trader  amon^  them,  and  powder  and  lead  to  enable  us  to 
make  a  hunt  to  supply  our  famdies  until  our  com  was  ripe,  or  that  our  great 
Either  had  paid  our  money  to  enable  our  traders  to  furnish  us."  Having 
divided  his  tribe  into  two  parties,  that  they  miffht  hunt  to  better  advantage, 
one  was  to  proceed  along  the  dividing  country  between  the  loway  and  lUd 
Cedar  Rivers,  and  the  other  to  advance  up  the  right  bank  of  Cedar  River. 
At  the  head  of  the  latter  division  was  the  chief  of  whom  mention  has  been 
made,  whose  name  was  Wau-cosh-au-she.  He  had  in  his  company  about 
170  people,  of  whom  but  40  were  men,  the  rest  women  and  children.  They 
found  no  game  for  manv  days,  and,  says  the  ok!  chief,  <*  we  had  to  depend  on 
fish,  which  we  caught  nom*  the  Cedar,  to  keep  our  people  from  dymg  with 
hunger.^  He  was  in  great  expectation,  that,  if  he  could  reach  a  belt  of 
wooded  counrry,  between  the  Wapesepineca  and  Cedar,  to  find  plenty  of 
ffame.  Accordmgly  he  sent  out  some  of  his  young  men  in  advance,  and 
followed  as  well  as  he  was  able  with  the  rest,  but  his  pioneers  soon  returned, 
and  informed  him  that  the  Winnebagoes  were  hunting  there.  ^  This  was  bad 
Dews,"  8ays  Wuncoshaushe,  **in  our  starving  condition,  and  we  could  not 
return,  for  we  had  nothing  to  return  to,"  and  their  nearest  hope  was  about 
the  mouth  of  Otter  R  ver.    He  therefore  bent  his  course  thither. 

On  arriving  on  the  confines  of  that  country,  he  encamped,  and  sent  out 
some  hunters,  but,  as  before,  they  soon  returned,  and  reported  that  their 
around  was  ui  possession  of  the  Sioux ;  and,  he  asks,  <*  What  was  now  to  bs 
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4mm?  My  niniAer  ofli^fatiag  men  wis  mmII  ;  but  to  rati*Mt  ipvw  impowBiJe; 
par  we  niiiift  luive  been  aiscovered  by  the  Sioux,  and  followed ;  and  wbenew 
you  turn  your  back  on  an  enemy,  you  are  sure  of  defeat  My  braves  ^reed 
with  me,  Uiat  we  should  immediately  start  on  the  trail,  leafe  our  wom^i  and 
children  at  the  camp,  and  go  and  ascertain  their  stirength ;  that  if  we  Ibuod 
Ihem  not  too  strong,  to  drive  them  out  of  our  hunting-^unda.  We  followed 
their  trail  across  (hter  River,  and  then  it  took  a  direction  into  the  prairie^  t»> 
wards  where  the  sun  sets.  About  midnight,  we  thought  we  discovered  the 
Sioux  lodges.  We  raised  the  war-cry,  and  nished  upon  them;  but  found  do 
Sioux  there,  only  sand-lulls  instead  of  lodges.  Thev  were  encamped  in  m 
hollow ;  and  by  this  mistake  we  were  discovered.  We  mi^  now  have  rm- 
treated ;  but,  reflecting  on  our  condition, — our  families  starvmg,  our  huntingw 
grounds  possessed  by  our  enemies,  and  the  remembrance  of  our  friends  they 
bad  murdered  last  winter  on  the  lovray,— determined  us  to  follow  them  m 
fiur  as  the /tfie. 

<*  We  had  not  proceeded  far,  when  the  Sioux  fired  on  us.  1,  vrith  my  partj^ 
nished  into  their  camps,  and,  after  fighting  deq>erately  for  Bome  time,  found 
they  were  in  too  strong  a  force  for  ua.  All  that  could,  retreated  out  of  tba 
camps,  and.  taking  a  position  back  of  a  small  rise,  within  sunshot  of  their 
camps,  fired  upon  them  until  our  ammunition  was  exhausted.  We  then  re- 
treated to  our  camp, — where  we  had  left  our  women  and  children^ — fafingiqg 
ikiHten  wounded  with  ua,  and  leaving  deven  killed  on  the  field.** 

Such  is  the  account  of  the  battle,  Sy  an  actor  in  it  As  soon  as  he  oouU^ 
Waucoshaushe  sent  two  of  his  braves  with  this  account,  to  the  agency^  at 
Rock  Island,  where  they  arrived  on  the  8  of  August  The  chief  clooed  fais 
talk  in  the  following  words :  "  My  fiither,  I  am  one  of  the  wounded,  and  ex- 
pect never  to  «ee  you  again.  I  have  followed  your  advice,  and  done  the  best  I 
could  for  my  nation,  and  I  do  not  fear  to  dU.  We  have  with  tlie  greatest  di^ 
ficulty  reached  our  village,  and  fear  that  many  of  our  people  will  die  of  him- 
fer.    Father,  I  have  no  more  to  say." 

What  was  done  for  these  poor,  distressed  Indians,  I  have  no  account,  but 
doubt  not  it  might  be  quickly  told!  However,  a  delegation  of  Sacs  and  Foxes^ 
and  another  of  Sioux  and  loways,  visited  Washington  in  the  end  of  the  follow- 
ing September ;  but  we  l^ar  nothing  of  any  rec&ees  for  the  former ;  yet  the 
government  bought  of  the  Sioux  5,000,000  of  acres  of  their  land,  on  the  east 
aide  of  the  Mississippi,  at  twen^  cents  an  acre.  These  same  Indians  were 
induced  to  travel  through  our  great  cities  by  advice  of  the  president,  who 
wished  to  make  them  acquainted  with  our  power  and  coneequeiice  s  and 
they  accordingly  arrived  in  Boston,  the  extent  of  their  journey  on  the  coas^ 
on  the  27  October,  1837.  They  consisted  of  both  deputations, — in  all,  35i 
Among  the  Sacs  and  Foxes  were  the  well-known  and  celebrated  c^d  ex-chie^ 
BLACK-IIAWK,  hb  son  Nashkeskuk,  (Loud  Thunder,)  Keokcs,  and  Wa- 
Fxujk.  On  Saturday  morning  the  whole  party  had  an  audience  of  the 
mayor,  Mr.  S.  A.  Eliot,  the  idc^rmen,  and  comm(Hi  council  of  the  city,  jn 
Faneuil  Halt  The  Sacs  and  Foxes  arrived  first,  in  carriages,  and  were  seated 
on  the  right  of  the  elevated  platform :  and  the  Sioux,  arrivuig  immedietely 
after,  were  seated  on  the  left.  As  each  party  entered,  a  band  of  music,  sla- 
doned  for  the  occasion,  played  martial  airs.  The  mayor  then  welcomed 
them  in  a  short  speech,  tnrough  their  interpreters.  Gov.  Everett  was  pres- 
ent, and,  beuig  introduced  to  them,  invited  them  to  an  audience  in  the  Stale- 
House,  on  Monday ;  for  which  civility  Keokuk  presented  him  with  a  bow  and 
arrows.  They  were  then  shown  the  armories  in  the  upper  hall  of  the  same 
building,  where  they  expressed  high  gratification  at  seeing  so  manv  bdgkl 
guns  fit  for  use.    They  men  returned  to  their  lodgings  in  Concert  IlalL 

On  Sunday  morning,  a  part  of  the  Sac  and  Fox  delegation  visited  the  navy- 
yard,  and  in  the  afternoon  the  Sioux  and  loways  were  there.  They  were 
presented  by  Capt  Percival  to  Com.  Dovnies,  who  conducted  them  over  the 
yard,  much  to  their  entertainment  The  ships  of  war  most  astonished  tbecni 
and  we  are  not  sure  they  understood  the  use  of  that  grand  aftkir,  the  dr| 
dock ;  they  approached  and  looked  down  its  sides  with  evident  foelings  of 
awe.  To  a  handsome  address  firom  Com.  Dovmes,  they  made  an  iqipropriatc 
reply,  and  returned  to  their  quarters.    In  the  evening,  some  attended  tbi 
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•ratoribs  at  Boylston  Hall  and  the  Masonic  Temple.  On  Monday,  they  held 
a  levee  at  Faneuil  Hall,  under  the  direction  of  the  city  marshal,  for  the  ea|)ecial 
accommodation  of  the  ladies,  which  was  closed  at  eleven  o'clock,  when  pre- 
parations were  made  for  meeting  the  governor  at  the  State-House,  agreeably 
to  previous  arrangements. 

As  but  a  verv  small  portion  of  the  community  could  be  admitted  to  the 
^Indian  council^  in  the  representatives*  chamber,  notice  was  given  in  the 
newspapers  to  such  as  might  expect  admission,  that  ** passes"  had  been  pro- 
vided for  them,  and  were  to  be  bad  between  9  and  11,  A.  M.,  at  the  offices  of 
the  adjutant  general  and  city  auditor.  These  *< passes"  were  cards,  on  which 
-was  printed,  <*^Pas8  to  tv  REPRcsEifTATivEs'  Chamber,  30th  Octobeb, 
1837.^ 

Meanwhile,  the  Sioux  left  the  city,  and  proceeded  on  their  journey  west 
It  was  evidently  unpleasant  to  both  parties  to  meet  at  the  same  time  and 
p  ace,  as  the  war  between  them,  of  which  we  have  taken  notice,  had  not 
ceased,  and,  for  ausht  they  knew  to  the  contrary,  flk  A*iends  of  each  werB 
fidling  by  the  hand  of  the  other,  in  the  country  from  which  they  were  thus 
temporarily  absent 

Tne  hour  bavin?  arrived  for  the  Indians  to  make  their  appearance  in  the 
hall  of  the  State-House,  it  was  crowded  to  overflowing,  as  was  every  avenue 
leading  to  it  The  governor  occupied  the  speaker's  cnair,  with  his  aids  and 
eouncO  around  him,  when  the  chiefs  came  in  and  took  seats  in  the  adjacent 
area.  The  governor  then  arose,  and,  in  explanation,  stated  the  object  of  their 
visit  *^  They  are,"  said  he,  **  a  most  respectable  deputation  from  the  Sac  and 
Fox  tribes,  which  are  in  amity  with  our  government  The  object  of  their 
mission  to  Washin^n,  was  to  form  a  treaty  explanatory  of  the  great  treaty 
made  in  1836,  defimng  the  boundaries  between  their  territorv  and  that  of  the 
United  States.  Their  lands  are  situated  between  the  Mississippi  mnd  Missoo- 
rL  The  united  tribes  comprise  about  5000,  of  whom  about  1400  are  bravee. 
They  are  the  descendants  of  the  AJgonquins,  or  Lennape,  and  speak  the  same 
language  as  that  anciently  spoken  by  the  Indians  of  this  region."  Some  per- 
sons in  the  galleries  showing  a  disposition  to  manifest  their  ridiculous  coi^ 
eeptions,  when  the  Indians  came  in,  the  governor  observed  to  the  audience, 
that  any  such  demonstrations  bv  laughing,  however  seemingly  ludicrous  any 
appearance  mifht  be,  would  be  highly  improper,  and  the  Indians  might  cohf* 
strue  such  exhuMtion  of  mirth  into  disrespect 

The  interpreter  was  then  requested  to  inform  them  that  the  governor  hade 
them  a  hearty  welcome  to  the  hall  of  council  of  their  white  brethren.  ^  We 
have,"  said  lie,  *<  before  heard  of  the  Sacs  and  Foxes,  by  our  travellers ;  and 
we  have  been  told  the  names  of  their  great  n>en  and  chie& ;  and  now  we  are 
fflad  to  see  them  with  our  eyes.  We  are  called  the  people  of  Massachusetts; 
U  is  the  name  of  the  red  people  who  once  lived  here.  In  former  times,  the 
red  man's  wigwam  stood  on  our  very  fields,  and  his  council-fire  was  kindled 
on  this  spot  When  our  fbrefiithers  came  to  this  country,  they  were  but  a 
■mall  band.  The  red  man  stood  on  the  rock  on  the  sea-side,  and  looked  at 
them.  He  might  have  pushed  them  ofi^  and  drowned  them ;  but  he  took 
them  by  the  hand,  and  said,  <  Welcome.'  Our  forefiithers  were  hungir,  and 
the  red  man  save  them  com  and  venison.  They  were  cold,  and  the  rea  man 
spread  his  buinket  over  them,  and  made  them  warm.  We  are  now  grown 
ffreat  and  powerful ;  yet  we  remember  the  kindness  of  the  red  man  to  our 
forefiithers. 

*< Brothers!  our  faces  are  white,  and  yours  are  red;  but  our  hearts  aie 
■like.  You  dwell  between  the  Mississippi  and  Missouri ;  they  are  mighty 
streams.  One  stretches  out  to  the  east,  and  the  other  away  to  the  west,  even 
to  the  Rocky  Mountains ;  but  still  they  make  but  one  river,  and  they  run  tO' 
gether  to  the  sea.  Brothers !  we  dwell  in  the  east,  and  you  live  in  the  ftr 
west ;  but  we  are  one  family.  Brothers !  as  you  passed  throu^  the  hall  be- 
low, you  stopped  to  look  upon  the  image  of  our  great  fiither,  Washington ;  it 
is  a  cold  stone,  and  cannot  speak ;  but  our  ffreat  &ther  loved  the  red  man, 
and  he  commanded  us  to  love  you.  He  is  dead ;  but  his  voice  made  a  deep 
print  in  our  hearts,  like  the  footsteps  of  the  great  buffido  in  the  clay  of  tte 
fMrakie.'' 
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Keokuk  had  bis  son  with  him,  about  14  yean  old.  The  eoTemor  alhided 
lo  bim,  when  he  said,  ^'May  the  Great  Spuit  preserve  the  life  of  your  boo. 
May  he  grow  up  by  your  side,  like  the  tender  8i4>linf  by  the  side  of  the 
mighty  oak.  May  you  lonff  flourish  together ;  and  when  the  mightf  oak  is 
§men  in  the  forest,  may  Uie  younff  tree  take  its  place,  and  spreail  out  its 
branches  over  his  people.  Brothers !  I  have  made  you  a  short  talk,  and  once 
more  bid  you  welcome  to  our  council  halL"  « 

Keokuk  said  in  reply,  **  I  am  very  much  gratified  at  the  pleasure  of  shak- 
ing hands  with  the  ffreat  chief  of  die  country,  and  others  about  him.  The 
Great  Spirit,  as  you  nave  said,  made  us  the  same ;  we  only  speak  diflerent 
languages.  Brother!  I  am  very  happy  to  be  able  to  say,  before  1  die,  that  I 
have  seen  the  house  where  your  &thers  used  to  speak  with  ours,  as  we  uow 
do  with  you,  and  hope  the  Great  Spirit  is  pleased  at  the  sight  I  hope  be 
will  long  keep  peace  between  the  white  and  red  men." 

Wapella  next  spok^  He  said,  **  I  am  very  happy  to  meet  my  firiends  m 
the  land  of  our  foretatM^  1  recollect,  when  a  little  boy,  of  hearing  my  fore- 
fiuhers  say,  that  at  this  place  the  red  man  first  took  the  white  man  by  the 
hand.  I  am  ver^  hanpy  that  this  island  can  support  so  many  white  men  as 
have  come  on  to  it ;  1  ain  glad  they  can  find  a  uving,  and  happy  they  can  be 
contented  with  living  on  it  1  am  glad  to  hear  the  white  men  call  us  their 
orothers ;  it  is  true  they  are  the  oldest ;  but  where  I  live  my  tribe  is  die 
oldest  among  the  red  men.  I  shall  go  home  and  tell  my  brethren  that  1  have 
been  to  this  great  place,  and  it  shall  not  be  forgotten  by  me  nor  my  children.* 

Waacashaashee  then  came  forward,  and  said,  ''I  have  just  listened  to  the 
words  spoken  by  vou  and  my  chiefs  about  our  forefathers.  I  have  lone 
wished  to  see  the  shores  where  my  fathers  took  the  white  men  by  the  ham^ 
and  I  shall  not  forget  it'' 

PowEEsrtECK  next  spoke  as  follows:  ^You  have  heard  vrhat  my  chieft 
have  to  say.  They  are  much  gratified  with  their  visit  to  tliis  toHn.  This  is 
the  place  where  our  tribe  once  lived.    I  have  often  heard  my  &ther  and 

ndfather  say  that  they  once  lived  by  the  sea  coast,  where  the  white  man 
came.  I  wish  I  had  a  book,*  and  could  read  in  it  all  these  things.  I 
have  been  told  that  this  is  the  way  you  get  all  your  knowledge.  I  tbim^  the 
Americans  are  amon^  the  greater  of  the  white  people,  that  very  few  can 
overpower  them.  It  is  so  with  the  Sacs,  though  1  say  itf  They  call  me  a 
great  man  where  I  live,  and  I  am  very  happy  that  two  such  great  men  as  you 
and  I  should  meet  and  shake  hands  together.** 

Next  came  the  Indian  who  wore  a  bufiyo  ddn  all  over  him,  its  head  on  his 
own,  with  horns  erect  His  name  we  could  not  get  hold  of;  but  he  said,  ^'I 
am  much  pleased  with  the  conversation  our  chiefs  have  had  with  you.  I  am 
fflad  you  noticed  Mmsanwout,  Keokuk's  son.  He  will  succeed  his  father,  and 
Be  a  chief.  The  chiefs  who  have  spoken  to  you  are  all  village  chiefe ;  for 
my  part,  I  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  villages ;  but  I  go  to  war,  and  fight  for 
the  women  and  children." 

Appanoseokemar  next  spoke:  *^1  am  very  happy  to  shake  hands  with  you. 
I  do  it  with  all  my  heart  Although  we  Have  no  paper  to  put  down  words 
on,  we  shall  not  forget  this  good  council.  I  am  a  brave,  and  have  my  arms 
in  my  hands.  They  are  all  my  defence ;  but  I  wish  to  leave  them  in  itiis 
house  for  the  white  man  to  remember  the  red  man  of  the  &r  west  Mv 
presents  may  not  be  agreeable,  but  they  are  given  with  a  good  heart"  Aiid, 
divesting  hunself  of  all  his  clotlies,  wampum  belt,  moccasins,  &C.,  except  a 
Uanket,  he  gave  them  and  his  arms  to  the  governor. 

Black-hawk's  turn  now  came.  His  voice  was  very  shrill,  and  he  vras  the 
only  one  among  them  with  any  of  the  costume  of  the  whites  about  him.  He 
began,  **  I  like  very  well  to  hear  you  talk  of  tlie  Great  Spirit  He  made  us 
both  of  one  heart,  though  our  skins  are  of  different  complexions.  The  finat 
white  men  that  came  to  this  island  were  French.    They  were  our  brotlters  as 

*  They  nrobably  knew  no  diflTerence  in  books,  and  supposed  that  any  book  weak)  read  ai 
Digfat  be  nesired.  l^hey  Utok  u^iou  them  as  a  kind  of  orarie.  and  suppose  one  a^  giHid  aa  a 
thousand,  havii»[^  no  idea  of  iheir  diflferent  conlenis.  One  might  get  such  an  idea  Uom  a 
aenain  h>'mn  of  Dr.  Waiu,  but  it  is  original  with  the  Indiaus. 

f  This  caused  a  pleasing  seosaiion  in  the  house. 
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joa  are.  When  at  the  prendent's  village,  your  people  put  medals  about  our 
necka  The  French  used  to  do  so  by  our  fathers.  The  Great  Spirit  is  pleased 
mt  our  talking  together.  I  am  a  man.  You  are  a  man.  None  of  us  are  any 
thing  more.  I  hve  between  the  Mississippi  and  Missouri.  1  have  now  got 
to  be  an  old  man.  It  is  surprising  to  me  how  so  many  people  can  live  in  so 
small  a  place  as  this  village  is.  I  cannot  see  where  they  get  venison  and  com 
enough  to  live  upon ;  but  if  thev  like  it,  I  am  satisfied.*  icannot  shake  hands 
'with  all  my  friends,  but  by  shaking  hands  with  you,  I  mean  it  for  all." 

Keokuk  then  presented  his  son  to  the  governor,  who  caused  his  own  son 
to  shake  the  hanu  of  that  of  the  chief  apparent  Then  came  forward  a  brave, 
^vho  said  his  &ther  was  a  Frenchman ;  he  presented  the  governor  with  m 
pipe.  His  excellent^  then  informed  the  Indians  that  some  presents  had  been 
prepared  for  them,  m  the  balcony  in  front  of  the  hall,  ana  that  they  should 
pny^fsed  there  and  receive  them,  which  was  accordinglv  done.  The  presents 
consisted  of  guns,  swords,  trinkets,  and  clothes  for  their  women  and  chil- 
dren, &c  To  the  son  of  Keokuk  the  governor  gave  an  elegant  little  rifle, 
and  observed  that  he  hoped  he  would  soon  be  able  to  shoot  buflfaloes  with  it 

All  these  affiiirs  took  up  much  time,  especially  the  speeches,  as  the  inter- 
preters had  to  repeat  them  sentence  by  sentence,  as  they  were  delivered,  to 
both  parties  of  Indians.  At  the  end  of  each  sentence  delivered  to  the  Indians, 
they  would  simultaneously  utter  assent  to  it  in  an  inexpressible  sound,  some- 
thing like  what  might  be  aerived  from  a  peculiar  pronunciation  of  the  letters 
a-tighryahf  which  must  be  done  in  the  same  breath,  and  a  gradual  raising  of 
the  voice.  And  there  was  such  a  dissimilarity  in  language  between  one  por- 
tion of  the  chiefs  and  the  others,  that  two  interpreters  were  necessarily  em- 
ployed. 

Agreeably  to  notice  given,  the  Indians  withdrew  from  the  balcony  of  ths 
State-House  to  the  senate  chamber,  where  they  partook  of  a  collation,  and 
then  appeared  on  the  common,  where  they  performed  a  mock  war  dance,  to 
the  great  amusement  of  the  immense  multitude.  In  the  evening,  they  visited 
the  Tremont  Theatre,  where  Forrest  took  a  benefit  in  the  ^  Banker  of  Bogota." 
The  Sioux  had  before  attended  the  National  Theatre.  On  Tuesday,  the  31st| 
they  left  the  city, 'taking  their  journey  west 

Indian  deputations  were  things  new  to  this  generation,  in  Boston,  and  when 
some  began  to  think  they  were  satisfied  with  seeing  one,  another  was  an- 
nounced ;  and,  on  the  20  November,  there  arrived  in  the  Providence  cars  26 
chie&,  from  a  country  far  beyond  that  from  whence  came  the  preceding  ones. 
They  were  said  to  represent  the  Grand  Pawnees,  Pawnee  loupes,  and  Re- 
publican Pawnees,  Otoes,  and  Omahas.  The  name  of  the  principal  chief  is 
Odderussin,  a  descendant  of  the  ancient  Mohawks.  They  were  lodged  at 
Concert  Hall  also,  and  the  next  day  visited  the  navy-yard,  theatre  in  the  even^ 
ing,  and  on  Wednesday  left  the  cit^.  They  were  dressed  enturely  in  the  ftr 
forest  costume,  and  ^tastically  pamted ;  and  some  of  them  were  of  immense 
stature,  and  appeared  as  though  they  had  endured  the  frosts  of  countless 
winters. 

Scenes  of  wretchedness  have  been  recorded  in  our  early  pages,  occasioned 
by  malignant  diseases,  among  Indians  of  our  own  land.  We  are  now  to  re- 
late the  doings  of  death  on  a  broader  scale,  in  the  regions  of  the  Upper  Mis- 
souri. In  October  last,  (1837,)  the  small-pox  was  stul  raging  over  that  vast 
country.  Up  to  the  first  of  that  month,  the  Mandans  were  reduced  from  1,600 
to  31  souls ;  the  Minetarees  from  1,000  to  500,  and  they  were  still  d}ing  Ast 
The  Ricarees,  who  had  recently  joined  them,  were  hunting  by  themsehreiu 
when  the  disease  veas  raging  among  their  friends,  and  were  not  seized  by  the 
horrid  malady  until  a  month  after.  They  numbered  3,000,  and  half  of  them 
were  in  a  few  days  swept  awajr,  and  hundreds  of  the  survivors  were  killinir 
themselves  in  despair ;  some  with  their  own  spears  and  other  instruments  of 
war,  and  some  by  casting  themselves  down  the  high  precipices  along  the 
Missouri.  The  ffreat  nation  of  Assinnaboines,  10,000  strong;  the  Crees^ 
3,000,  are  nearly  lul  destroyed.    The  Black  Feet  had  known  no  such  foe  be- 

*  None  of  the  reporten  did  jat tice  to  the  old  chiefs  speech ;  but  my  ears  did  not  deeeife 
Tliete  last  two  sentenees  were  omilted  by  all. 
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ftre ;  it  had  reached  the  Rocky  MouDtainii,  and  swept  away  the  people  in  « 
tiiousaDd  lodges.  Tbev  were  reckoned  at  60,000  stroDg.  u  is  unpossible  lo 
he  accurate  in  these  details,  but  such  are  the  ac<^UDts  from  the  west ;  and 
tfiey  are  to  this  day,  1841,  uncontradicted.  Here  is  a  commentary  upon  our 
pohcY  of  settling  the  border  Indians  among  the  wild  tribes  in  the  weet!  of 
which  we  have  expressed  our  opinion  in  an  earlier  pert  of  this  woi^ 

Proceeding  in  ttie  order  of  events,  we  next  find  Black-hawk,  his  noted 
■on  A'askttiskukf  and  his  wife,  a  handsome  squaw  of  the  Sac  tribe,  attending  a 
ball,  by  invitation,  at  Fort  Madison,  in  Wisconsin,  in  honor  o)f  Washington's 
birthday,  23  February,  183a  On  the  4th  of  the  July  following,  Bhick4iawk 
Iras  again  present  at  the  same  place,  where  a  celebration  was  enacted.  At 
the  table,  Mr.  J.  G.  Edwards  honored  him  by  the  following  sentiment :  *^  Owr 
Ultutrious  guesL  May  kia  dedining  years  be  as  calm  as  kis  previous  f^e  has  been 
boisterous  from  toarmt  evetds,  iSsfreseni  friendship  to  the  tshiies  frdljf  eh'ittes 
Mm  to  a  seat  at  our  hoards  To  which  Black-hawk  made  the  iblfowuig  very 
■ensible  reply:  ^  It  has  nleased  tiie  Great  Spirit  that  I  am  here  to-day.  llie 
earth  is  our  mother,  and  we  are  now  permitted  to  be  upon  it  A  few  snows 
•go,  I  was  fighting  against  the  white  people — perhaps  I  was  wrong — but  that 
is  past,  it  is  buried ;  let  it  be  forgotten.  1  lore  my  towns  and  cornfields  cm 
tfie  Rock  River, — ^it  was  a  beautiful  country.  I  fought  for  it,  but  now  it  is 
ifours.  Keep  it  as  the  Sacs  did.  1  was  once  a  warripr,  but  I  am  now  poor. 
Keokuk  has  been  tlie  cause  of  what  I  am— do  not  blame  him.  I  love  to  look 
upon  the  Mississippi ;  I  have  looked  upon  it  from  a  child.  I  love  that  be«i- 
tmil  river ;  my  home  has  always  been  upon  its  banks.  I  thank  you  for  yow 
friendship,    i  vnW  say  no  more.** 

Now  we  have  anproached  the  closing  scene  of  the  celebrated  Black- 
■AWK.  How  long  he  had  had  his  camp  on  the  Des  Moines,  we  are  not  in- 
formed ;  but  about  this  time  we  find  him  there,  and  there  he  died,  on  the  3 
of  October,  1838,  aged  73.  When  it  was  known  that  the  spnit  of  the  old 
chief  had  departed,  many,  whites  as  well  as  Indians,  assembled  at  his  lodge, 
and  performed  his  last  request,  which  was,  that  he  might  be  buried  as  all  ^ 
ofaiefs  anciently  were,  and  it  was  in  accordance  done.  No  ^ve  was  made; 
but  his  body  ^^as  placed  upon  the  ground  in  a  sitting  position,  with  his  cane 
between  his  knees,  and  grasped  in  his  hands ;  slabs  or  rails  were  then  piled 
up  about  him.  Such  was  the  end  of  Black-hawk.  Here,  however,  his  bones 
did  not  long  rest  in  peace,  but  they  were  stolen  firom  their  place  of  deposit 
■ome  time  in  the  following  winter ;  but,  about  a  vear  af^er,  it  was  discovered 
that  they  were  in  possession  of  a  surgeon,  of  Qumcy,  Dlinois,  to  whom  some 

Krson  bad  sent  them  to  be  wired  together.    When  Gov.  Lucas,  of  loway, 
came  acquainted  with  the  facts,  they  were,  by  his  requisidon,  restored  lo 
hkfiiends. 

"  What  fiend  coald  thus  disturb  the  pearefiil  dead  ? 
Remembrance  pointing  to  what  last  he  said  >— 

'  Prepare  the  hollow  tomb,  and  place  me  low, 
Mv  trusty  bow  and  arrows  by  my  sidej 
For  )ong  the  journey  is  that  I  mast  go^ 
Without  a  partner  and  without  a  guide.' "— Fbkvbau. 


CHAPTER  Xra. 

MonAKATTOOATRA,  Of  ScAEOTADA,  ot  Bvoddock's  defeat — His  son  kiOed  there — fiit 

coolness  in  battle — His  f^eat  concern  for  the  frontier  settlements  after  the  defeat-^ 

Visits  Philadelphia — Speech  to  the  Gavemor  and  Assemblth--His  counsel  negtettei 

'^'His  friendship  continues — Inridents  of  the  war  in   rennsyfvania — Murdered 

people  carried  to  Philadelphia — John  Churchman.-^TKEATf  or  Fort  Staswh. 

Hayino  in  a  former  chapter  given  but  a  passing  notice  of  a  very  promiBent 
ebief^  we  shall  in  this  place  proceed  with  his  biography.  Monakattoocba, 
or,  according  to  Peter  Williamson,  who  knew  him,  Monokatoathy,  was  alaa 
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ealled  Scarhootda,  and  Scaroyada.  We  believe  him  to  have  been  a  Wyan- 
dot, as  ho,  and  also  a  8011  of  hift,  were  oAen  employed  upon  ineiwagea  between 
thai  nation  and  the  government  of  Pennsylvania;  yet  the  anonymous  author 
of  **A  Brief  View  of  tlie  Conduct  of  Pennsylvania  for  the  year  lySS,**  say* 
be  was  an  lro({Uois,  and  had  for  a  long  time  lived  among  ^our  fHendly 
Indians  about  Slkunnkin,  and  other  ulaces  on  the  Susqueliajmah."  He  was 
one  of  the  lew  warriors  who  escaped  the  perils  of  Braddock's  bloody  field ; 
having  fought  on  the  side  of  the  Envhsh,  he  was  among  tliose  who  stood  by 
that  uidbrtunate  general  to  the  last  His  son,  a  bold  and  intrepid  warrior,  whom 
we  have  just  mentioned,  lost  his  life  there,  though  not  by  the  enemy,  it  is 
believed,  hut  by  iiis  own  friends,  in  their  random  discharges  amon^  theok- 
■elves  in  their  amazed  condition.  Scaroyad^  sincerely  lamented  him,  espe- 
cially as  he  had  been  killed  by  his  own  people,  whom  he  was  faithfully  endeav- 
oring to  serve.  When  no  more  could  be  done,  and  a  retreat  was  ordered, 
finding  he  had  fired  away  all  his  annnunition,  he  coolly  lisrhted  his  pipe,  and 
■eating  himself  under  the  branches  of  a  tree,  began  smoking  as  though  the 
dav  had  gone  the  other  wav. 

When  the  border  war  Broke  out  anew  in  October,  about  three  months 
after  Braddoek's  defeat,  it  excited  great  alarm  throughout  Pennsylvania,  and 
although  tliere  was  a  continual  domestic  warfare  between  the  general  assem- 
bly and  their  governor,  R.  H.  Morris,  yet  Scaroyada  was  not  forgotten  by  the 
latter,  who  recommended  that  he  and  ,^tndrew  Moniour,  an  interpreter,  should 
be  rewarded  to  their  satisfaction  for  their  trouble  and  great  service. 

The  friendly  Indians  were  situated  between  the  English  and  hostile  party, 
mnd  they  applied  to  the  governor  for  liberty  to  leave  their  country  and  ffo  out 
of  the  wav  of  the  war  parties.  Scaroyada,  Montour,  and  Col.  Conrad  Weiser 
were  employi  d  to  persuade  them  to  loiu  the  English  in  the  war.  How  the 
chief  viewed  the  crisis  of  this  period,  may  better  be  learned  from  his  own 
account  than  from  any  other  source.  Several  families  having  b  -en  murdered 
in  the  most  revolting  manner,  Scaro3rada  proceeded  to  Philadelphia  with  CoL 
Weiser  and  two  other  chiefs.  **  A  mixmre  of  grief^  indignation,  and  concern 
■at  upon  tlieir  countenance's."  Scaroyada  immeidiately  demanded  an  audience 
of  the  governor  and  all  the  members  of  the  assembly,  to  whom,  when  assem- 
bled, he  thus  addressed  himself: — 

**  Brethren,  we  are  once  more  come  among  you,  and  sincerely  condole  with 
you  on  account  of  the  late  bloodshed,  and  the  awful  clouds  that  hang  over 
you  and  over  us.  Brethren,  you  may  be  assiured  that  these  horrid  actiona 
were  committed  by  none  of  those  nations  that  have  any  fellowship  with  us; 
but  by  certain  fnlse-hearted  and  treaclierous  brethren.  It  grieves  us  more 
than  all  our  other  misfortunes,  that  any  of  our  good  friends  the  English 
■bould  suspect  us  of  having  false  hearts. 

^  Brethren,  if  you  were^  not  an  infatuated  people,  we  are  yet  about  300 
warriors  firm  to  your  interest ;  and  if  you  are  so  unjust  to  us,  as  to  retain 
any  doubts  <>f  our  sincerity,  we  ofiTer  to  put  our  wives,  our  children,  and  all 
we  have,  into  your  hands,  to  deal  with  them  as  seemeth  good  to  you,  if  we 
are  found  in  the  least  to  swerve  fi^m  you.  But,  brethren,  you  must  support 
and  assist  us,  for  we  are  not  able  to  fight  alone  against  the  powerful  nations 
who  are  coming  against  you ;  and  you  must  this  moment  resolve,  and  give  us 
an  explicit  answer  what  you  will  do;  for  those  nations  have  sent  to  desire 
us,  as  old  friends,  either  to  join  them,  or  to  go  out  of  their  way  and  shift  for 
ourselves.  Alas !  brethren,  we  are  sorry  to  leave  you  I  We  remember  the 
many  tokens  of  your  friendship  to  us — but  what  shall  we  do?  We  cannot 
stand  alone,  and  you  will  not  stand  with  us.         ^ 

<*  Brethren,  the  time  is  precious.  While  we  are  here  consulting  with  you, 
we  know  not  what  may  be  the  fate  of^  our  brethren  at  home.  We  do,  there- 
fore, once  more  invite  and  request  you  to  act  like  men,  and  be  no  lonffer  as 
women,  piindiing  weak  measures,  that  render  your  names  despicable.  If  you 
will  put  the  hatchet  into  our  hands,  and  send  out  a  number  of  your  young 
men  m  conjunction  with  our  warriors,  and  provide  the  necessary  arms,  am- 
munition, and  provisions,  and  likewise  build  some  strong  houses  for  the  pro- 
lectioii  of  our  old  men,  women,  and  children,  while  we  are  absent  in  war 
we  sball  soon  wipe  the  tears  from  your  eyes,  and  make  these  fSdse-bearted 
brethren  repent  their  treachery  and  bafleness  towarda  you  and  wk 
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**  But  we  mufit  at  the  same  time  Bolenmly  assure  you,  that  if  jou  delay  anv 
longer  to  act  heartily  in  coiijuDction  witii  us,  or  tbiuk  to  put  us  ofi^  as  u0iia( 
with  imcertaio  hopes,  you  will  eee  our  faces  under  this  roof  no  more.  We 
must  shift  for  our  own  safety,  and  leave  you  to  the  mercy  of  your  enemiea^ 
■8  an  infatuated  people,  upon  whom  we  can  have  dependence  no  longer." 

Tears  were  standing  in  tiie  old  chiePs  eyes  when  he  finisited  his  speech ; 
but  he  was  dootned  to  suffer  yet  greater  perplexity,  from  the  delay  of  \he 
assembly  to  act  upon  the  matter.  This  appeal  of  the  chiefs  was  made  on  a 
Saturday,  and  an  adioumment  was  immediately  moved  and  carried,  and  no 
•ction  could  be  had  at  that  time.  On  the  following  Tuesday  the  assembly 
met  again,  but  several  days  passed  and  nothing  was  done.  The  Friends  liad 
a  majority  of  members  in  that  body,  and  they  would  not  believe  that  war  on 
any  conditions  was.  to  be  tolerated ;  and  thus  the  good  intentions  of  Scaroyada 
were  thrown  away,  and  the  war  was  carried  on  with  success  by  die  enemy. 

Notwithstanding  the  neglect  shown  him  on  this  occasion,  we  find  him 
busily  engagt^d  in  November  following  in  his  humane  purpose  of  warding  off 
the  calamities  from  the  frontier  families.  At  one  time  he  learned  that  a  parnr 
of  Delaware's  and  Shawanees  were  preparing  to  strike  a  blow  on  the  Eugiiiih 
border,  and  he  forthwith  repaired  to  Harrises  Ferry,  and  gave  the  information 
in  time  to  prevent  the  intended  mischiefl  We  hear  no  more  of  Scaroyada 
imtil  1757,  in  which  year  he  raised  a  company  of  Mohawks,  and  in  May 
marched  to  the  relief  of  Fort  Augustus.  In  1742  mention  is  made  of  a  chief 
named  Skanarady,  who  was  acting  a  conspicuous  part  among  the  Cayugas. 
He  may  be  the  same  person,  but  of  that  we  have  no  other  evidence  tlian  the 
approximation  in  the  spelling  of  the  names.  It  may  be  mentioned  that  one 
of  the  chiefs,  CATs^quiLoquoAS,  who  went  to  Philadelphia  with  Scaroyada 
in  1755,  had  two  sons  in  an  academy  in  that  city,  where  they  had  been  placed 
the  year  before  to  be  educated.    They  were  supported  by  the  province. 

We  will  in  this  place  recur  again  to  an  incident  in  tlie  war  of  1755,  as  it 
was  a  fulfilment  of^  the  prediction  of  Scaroyada,  which  probably  gave  Penn- 
sylvania more  alarm,  and  caused  her  greater  consternation  than  any  other  in 
her  whole  history;  not  even  exceptuig  the  war  of  the  revolution,  or  the 
*•  Western  Iiisurrect'ion." 

The  author  of  the  view  of  that  province  in  1755,  closes  his  woric  with  dns 
«  POSTSCRIPT.  I  send  you,"  he  writes,  **the  following  postHcript  to  mv 
long  letter.  The  scalping  continues!  Yesterday  [Decem&r  14th]  the  Dutch 
brought  down  for  upwanis  of  60  miles,  in  a  wagon,  the  bodies  of  some  of 
their  countrymen  who  had  been  just  scalped  by  the  Indians,  and  threw  them 
at  the  State-House  door,  cursing  the  Qvahm^  principles^  caul  bidding  the  ooai- 
mittee  qf  assetubly  behold  the  fruits  of  Vieir  obstinacv,  caid  confess  that  their  pre- 
tended sanctity  would  not  save  the  province  unthout  the  use  vf  meofw,  at  the  same 
time  threatening,  that  if  they  should  come  down  on  a  like  errand  again^  and  Jmd 
nMing  done  for  their  protection,  the  consequences  should  be  fatoL  A  Dutch  mob 
is  a  terrible  thin^ ;  but  methods  are  taking  to  pacify  them,>and  prevent  \\P 

The  manner  in  which  this  serious  anair  is  spoken  of  by  honest  John 
CHtTRCHMAN,  in  his  lite  and  travels,  deserves  to  be  noticed,  as  well  for  its 
addition  to  the  stock  of  historical  facts,  as  showing  how  it  was  viewed  by  one 
of  the  strictest  of  the  Friends'  party.  ^The  Indians,"  he  says,  *^  having  burnt 
several  houses  on  the  frontiers  of  this  province,  also  at  Gnadenliiitten,  in 
Northampton  county,  and  murdered  and  scalped  some  of  the  inhabitants, 
two  or  three  of  the  dead  bodies  were  brought  to  Philadelphia  in  a  wagon, 
with  an  intent,  at  was  supposed,  to  animate  the  people  to  unite  in  prepara- 
tions for  war,  to  take  venpDance  on  the  Indians,  and  destroy  thenu  They 
were  carried  along  several  of  the  streets,  many  people  following,  cursing  the 
Indians,  also  tlie  Quakers  because  they  would  not  join  in  war  for  destruction 
of  the  Indians.  The  sight  of  the  dead  bodies  and  the  outcry  of  tlie  people 
were  very  afflictive  and  shocking  to  me :  standing  at  the  door  of  a  friend's 
house,  as  they  passed  along,  my  mind  was  much  humbled,  and  turned  much 
inward,  when  iwas  made  secretly  to  cry,  What  will  become  of  Penns^vaniaf^ 
The  good  man  also  said  to  himself^  that  the  sins  of  drunkenness,  pride,  pro- 
ftneness,  and  other  wickedness,  had  not  only  polluted  the  borders  where  the 
murders  were  committed,  but  Philadelphia  likewise,  and  that  in  the  day  of 
VBtribution  Uood  would  be  required  here  alto. 
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kiz  Severe  reflections  were  indulged  in  reladre  to  the  conduct  of  some  of  the 

jkiH  Quakers.    Mdhanid  Grubby  member  of  the  assembly,  and  a  prominent  cluir- 

m  :  acter  among  them,  was  sent  into  the  interior  to  learn  tlie  trutii  respecting  the 

ft- .  ravages  complained  of;  he  is  reported  to  have  said  that  ^  those  killed  by  the 

1^ '  Indiaiis  were  only  some  Scotch-Irish,  who  could  well  enough  be  spared  p  and 

iif^  Rich,  it  was  fiirther  reported,  was  **the  common  language  of  many  of  that 

e  sect"    But  these  charges  are  to  be  taken  with  large  allowances. 

Li. 

\r  CHAPTER  XIV. 

Early  western  history — Incidents  of  battles — Estill's  defeat — Simon  OirtM^'Siegt 

^ .  of  BryfiiWs  station — Daniel  Boone — Battle  op  the  Blue  Licks — Its  dtsastrou$ 

^  tsstte — Massacre  of  Major  Doughty' s  men — Harmer*s  Campaign — Col.  Hardin— 

His  first  defeat — J^arrow  escapes  of  individuals — Major  Wtllts — Second  defeat 

-^  — Majors  Fontaine  and  Wyllys  killed — Battle  near  Fort  Recovery — Chiefs  Undebp 

wood  and  Sallad — McMahon's  defeat  and  death — Gal  Lint  action  of  Lieut 

Drake — Capt,  Hartshome  killed — Fate  of  the  chirf  Sallad^Piominoo. 

**  or  nil  iiie«|  Nvinf  Sylla  the  maiHiUyer, 
Who  PM0M  for  in  life  mott  lucky 
Of  the  itreut  names,  which  in  our  faieei  ttare, 

The  Geaeral  Boon,  backwoodsman  of  Kentucky, 
Wat  happiest  among  mortals  anywhere ;  * 

The  present  case  in  point  I 
Cite  ia,  that  Boon  lived  hunting  up  to  ninety. 

Tit  true  he  shrank  fVom  men,  even  of  his  nation, 

Whon  thr»y  built  up  into  his  darling  tree*, — 
Hp  ninred  some  hundred  miles  off,  for  a  station 

Where  there  were  fewer  bouaea  and  more  ease.** — Bntoiv. 

As  the  tide  of  emigration  rolled  westward,  Mother  and  &rther  was  carried 
fix>m  the  Atlantic  shores  the  van  billow,  which  broke  in  blood  as  it  rolled  on- 
ward,  and  which  will  not  cease  until  it  has  met  its  kindred  wave,  progressing 
fit>m  the  western  ocean,  and  both  shall  have  swept  down  and  buried  in  their 
course  those  fornrtt  of  humanity,  in  whose  name  there  will  remain  a  charm 
forever;  and  which  will  strike  the  imagination  stronger  and  stronger,  as  the 
times  in  which  they  were  are  seen  through  the  dim  distance  of  age&  We 
can  yet  view  upon  the  hills  of  tlie  west,  as  the  sun  sinks  beyond  them,  the 
figure  of  one  of  the  race,  with  his  bow  in  his  hand,  and  its  production  by  his 
aide,  in  his  way  to  his  humble  wigwam  in  the  glen  to  which  its  smoke  above 
the  tops  of  the  lofty  trees  directs  him.  Is  there  a  landscape  in  nature  like^ 
this?  Who  that  has  even  read  of  the  Indian  can  efface  it  from  his  memory? 
But  it  is  our  ruling  maxim  not  to  indulge  in  descriptions  merely  to  delight 
the  imagination,  but  to  give  our  space  entirely  to  facts  which  should  bo 
remembered,  leaving  poetry  to  those  writers  better  skilled  in  it 

We  shall  here  proceed  to  the  detail  of  the  events  of  one  of  the  most  san- 
guinary battles,  considering  the  numbers  engaged,  ever  fought  in  the  west 

On  the  23  March,  1782,  a  company  of  25  Wyandots  attacked  EstilPs  station, 
in  Kentucky,  killed  one  man  and  took  a  negro  prisoner.  The  owner  of  the 
station,  Capt  James  Estill,*  a  bold  pioneer,  was  at  the  time  absent  engaged 
in  scouting  in  defence  of  his  neighbors,  and  having  received  intelligence  of 
the  attack  upon  his  own  house,  hastened  in  'pursuit  of  the  party  «vhich  had 
made  it  Their  trail  led  across  Kentucky  River,  thence  towards  the  Ohio^ 
which  Capt  Estill  followed  with  ardor ;  and  when  he  came  within  about  two 
miles  of  Little  Mountain,  now  the  village  of  Mount  Sterling,  the  Indians  were 
discovered  on  the  right  bank  of  Hmks^n's  branch  of  Licking  River.  Thev 
immediately  threw  themselves  into  a  position  of  defence,  and  Capt  Estill, 
whose  men  nimibered  the  same  as  those  of  the  Indian  chief,  drew  up  his  in 


*  In  all  tb«  editions  of  Boone's  Narrative  it  is  Aehton,  but  it  is  an  error.    A  county  per< 
pctoatea  the  name  of  ibe  brave  EstilL 
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Amk  of  them  on ibe  opposite  side.  All  bow  depended  o.i  die  greaieet  eanv- 
eiee  of  ikilJ ;  for  neither  could  claim  to  be  better  marksmen  tlmn  the  other; 
if  the  whites  were  good,  so  were  the  W^randots.  The^  waited  for  the  Kea- 
tuckiaus  to  begin  the  battle,  which  they  munediatelvdid,  and  on  the  first  fire 
Ihe  chief  of  the  Indians  was  severely  wounded.  This  so  disconcerted  bis 
aien  that  many  of  them  were  for  makmg  a  rapid  retreat ;  but  bis  voice  rallied 
them  to  their  post%  and  the  strifi)  was^w  ur^ed  with  the  utmost  detennina 
tion  on  both  sides.  Each  was  confident  in  his  own  supeiiorit}'  in  skill  over 
his  adversary,  and  for  some  time  but  few  fell,  owing  to  the  covered  positions 
both  parties  held. 

At  length  it  was  apparent  to  the  chiefs  that  it  would  require  a  long  time  to 
decide  tlie  contest  by  that  mode  of  action,  and  each  waited  impatiently  lor  the 
other  to  make  some  advances  bv  which  advantage  might  be  gained.  It  is  un- 
natural for  a  white  man  to  lie  by  a  deer's  path  all  day,  waitmg  for  it  to  pass, 
•C  the  end  of  which  he  is  quite  as  uncertain  whether  it  will  come  in  the  courae 
of  another,  or,  perhaps,  not  till  the  end  of  ten  days.  It  may  be  as  unnatural 
for  the  Indian ;  but  tie  will  wait  day  in  and  day  out  without  half  the  uneasi- 
ness which  a  white  man  feels.  Thus,  at  the  memorable  battle  of  the  Little 
Mountain,  the  whites  would  not  wait  for  a  change  of  position  by  the  Indian^ 
and  therefore  resolved  to  make  one  themselves.  Experienced  tacticians  sel- 
dom divide  tlieir  forces.  The  Indian  chief  kept  his  imbodied ;  but  the  Ken- 
tuckian  divided  his,  and  it  proved  his  ruin. 

Capt  Estill  despatched  Lieut  Miller,  with  six  men,  with  orders  to  cross  the 
river,  and  come  upon  the  backs  of  the  Indians,  while  he  would  occupy  them 
in  front  Accordingly,  Miller  marched  out  on  this  design ;  and,  to  deceive 
the  Indians,  the  captam  extended  his  line  in  fit>nt,  with  tli^  view  of  closing  in 
on  the  flanks  of  tlie  Indians  the  moment  Lieut  Miller  should  divert  them  in 
his  direction.  Unhappily  for  the  whites,  that  time  never  came ;  Miller  was 
easily  defeated  ;  or,  as  some  *  say,  came  no  more  into  action.  Yet  Estill  was 
enabled  to  continue  the  fi^ht  for  more  than  an  hour ;  meanwhile,  his  centre 
became  weak,  and  being  furiously  charged  by  the  Indians,  his  men  broke  and 
dispersed.  Each  nian  shifted  for  himself  as  well  as  he  could ;  Capt  Estill, 
ana  his  second  lieutenant,  South,  both  escaped  from  the  field  of  battle ;  but 
they  fell  by  the  tomahawk  in  their  flight  Four  <mly  escaped  from  that  san- 
guinary strifis,-— excepting  those  under  Miller, — and  those  four  were  aD 
wounded.  V 

The  Indians  were  supposed  to  have  lost  half  their  number;  but  they  w«m 
imboldened  by  this  success,  and  other  depredations  followed. 

In  the  following  August,  that  noted  fiend  and  miscreant,  Simon  Girty,  now 
twice  a  savare  in  disposition,  came  down  upon  Kentucky  at  the  head  of 
above  500  Indians,  from  the  tribes  of  the  Wyandots,  Miamies,  Pottowattonue^ 
.Bhawanees,  and  Cherokees.  Their  object  was  the  destruction  of  Bryanfi 
station,  on  the  Elk  Horn,  which  fortunately  had  news  of  their  approach  in 
time  to  prepare  for  them.  Nevertheless,  Girty,  reiving  on  his  numbers,  de- 
termined to  reduce  it  A  spring  near  the  fort,  which  supplied  it  with  wate^ 
was  unprotected,  and  he  stationed  a  considerable  body  near  it,  in  conceal- 
ment, to  cut  off  such  as  should  venture  to  it  during  the  siege.  Ajiother  partr 
was  ordered  to  post  themselves  in  fUll  view  in  front  of  the  garrison,  by  which 
feint  it  was  expected  the  main  strength  of  it  would  be  drawn  out ;  in  which 
event  a  third  party  was  to  storm  a  certain  gate,  and,  if  possible,  force  it,  and 
Iherel^  gain  possession. 

The  attack  commenced  in  fitmt ;  but  Gutv^s  design  was  fathomed  by  the 
•hrewd  backwoodsmen.  They  at  once  saw  that  but  a  small  P&rty  be^an  the 
onset,  and  rightly  judged  a  much  greater  one  lay  ooncealea  in  their  rear. 
They  now  determined  to  attempt  a  stratagem  on  Girty's  camp,  and  with  what 
success  we  shall  next  proceed  to  state.  Thirteen  younr  men  were  sent  out 
to  attack  the  Indians  in  finont,  while  the  remainder  of  the  ganison  ^about  30) 
were  prepared  to  receive  the  party  in  the  rear.  Girty  was  completely  de- 
ceived by  the  manoBuvre,  for  suj^Nmng  the  main  body  had  gone  in  pursoit 

'  ■      ■  ■       I  ■   ■  ... 

*  Gov.  MoRXHBAD,  in  hit  sdminble  sddrett  ia  CommesiorataoB  of  the  Fifst  ScUieaeoi 
of  Keotucky. 
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tf  the  Biaall  party  in  firont,  he  rushed  up  with  great  fbry  W  exc  CBte  this  part 
of  his  plan.  At  the  same  moment  the  garrison  opened  upon  iiira  a  moit 
deadly  fire.  This  was  entirely  unexpected,  and  **tbe  whole  Indian  army* 
fled  with  the  utmost  precipitation,  leaving  the  13  hrave  men,  who  had  mad* 
the  sortie^  at  liberty  to  rejoin  their  fiiends.  But  the  siege  was  not  to  temii- 
nate  here ;  the  fugitives  returned  in  a  short  time,  under  cover  of  logs  and 
fences,  and  for  several  hours  kept  up  a  continual  firing  upon  the  garrison. 

Meanwhile,  word  had  been  received  at  Lexington,  mat  Bryant's  fort  was  in 
imminent  danger,  and  a  party  of  about  50  men,  horse  and  iioot,  set  off  to  re- 
lieve it  The  besieging  Indians,  being  aware  of  their  march,  ambushed  the 
road  near  the  garrison,  and  were  exulting  in  the  prospect  of  cutting  off  the 
whole  party ;  Imt  such  was  the  dexterity  of  that  company  of  men,  that  they 
Bucceeoed  in  (kshing  through  the  whole  body  of  Indians,  with  the  loss  only 
of  six  of  their  number ;  and  even  those  were  lost,  as  it  were,  by  accident 
The  company  approached  the  garrison  in  two  divisions  at  the  same  time,  and 
the  party  first  attacked  did  not  lose  a  man,  while  the  other,  instead  of  pro- 
ceedmg  directly  to  the  fort,  tacked  and  marched  for  the  relief  of  their  firiendii 
and  thereby  came  directly  into  the  hands  of  the  Indians,  who  had  now  noth* 
ing  to  do  but  to  turn  their  arms  upon  theno.  In  this  affair  Girty  was  knocked 
down  by  the  force  of  a  ball  which  lodged  in  his  shot-pouch,  without  doing 
kim  any  injury.. 

Girty,  being  now  well  aware  that  a  fiirther  waste  of  time  and  ammunition 
would  be  of  no  avail,  resolved,  as  a  last  resort,  to  try  the  efiect  of  a  gascon* 
ade.  Accordingly,  crewlinff  up  as  near  the  fort  as  he  could  find  a  coverti 
he  hailed  those  within,  and  demanded  a  surrender ;  said  they  now  had  an 
opportunity  to  save  their  lives ;  but  if  they  held  out  longer,  he  could  not  be 
accountable  for  their  aafetv.  And,  besides,  he  said.  He  hourly  expected  two 
pieces  of  cannon,  and  a  tnousand  more  Indians,  who,  when  arrived,  would 
make  deplorable  havoc  of  every  mab,  woman,  and  child ;  that  now  was  their 
only  chance  of  escaping  that  scene  of  blood*  And,  after  extolling  their  bra* 
▼ery  and  courage,  he  cloeed  with  the  announcement  of  the  name  of  Simom 
€riRTT,  and  that  what  had  been  pronused  was  vpon  his  honor;  and  demanded 
whether  the  garrison  knew  him. 

A  young  man,  named  Reynolds,  was  appointed  to  reply  to  him,  which  lia 
did  in  a  style  of  taunt  which  will  long  be  remembered  in  Kentucky  stoiy. 
**  Know  you  ?  "  said  Reynolds ;  *»  Ay,  that  we  do.  I  have  a  good-for-nothii^ 
dog  named  Simon  Oirtv.  Bring  up  your  reenforcements  and  artillery,  and  be 
d  d  to  you ;  we  will  not  fiffht  you  with  guns,  but  have  prepared  switches 
with  which  to  drive  you  out  or  the  fort  if  you  should  set  in  f  with  much  mora 
in  like  kind.  If  Girty  was  not  satisfied  before,  he  became  so  now ;  and,  on 
the  tbllowing  morning,  the  whole  army  marched  off  towards  their  own  coun* 
try.  Thus  ended  the  celebrated  siege  of  Bryant's  station,  Auguirt  17th,  aAer 
•bout  36  hours'  duration. 

The  country  had  become  alarmed  over  a  wide  extent,  and,  on  the  next  day 
after  the  termination  of  the  siege,  a  large  number  of  men  bad  assembled  on 
the  ground,  eager  to  pursue  the  Indians.  Among  them  were  several  officers 
of  known  valor,  the  chief  of  whom  were  CoL  Jonn  Todd  of  Lexington,  Lieut 
Col.  TaiGo  of  Harrodsburgh,  Lieut  Col  Booin:  of  Boonesborouffh,  and  Miya. 
Haklan,  McGart,  and  Levi  Todd.  CoL  Logan  had  been  notified,  and  was 
believed  to  be  on  his  march  to  join  them ;  but  such  was  the  ardor  of  the  men 
now  assembled,  though  no  more  than  182,  to  have  a  fi^t  with  those  Indiana, 
whom  they  believed  600  strong,  that  they  would  not  bo  restrained,  and  they 
marched  on  the  evening  of  the  same  dav,  on  their  traiL  This  irrational  im- 
petuosity, it  should  be  remembered,  did  not  extend  to  such  men  as  Daniel 
Mone,*  who  coolly  gave  it  as  his  opinion,  that  it  was  not  prudent  to  pursue 
ontil  a  reenforcement  should  arrive ;  but  this  sage  counsel  was  scouted  by 
some,  while  others  attributed  it  to  cowardice.    Like  Little  Turtle,  belbre  the 

*  The  writer  of  the  life  of  «Booo/'  in  the  '<  American  Portrait  Gallery '*  hat  noi  aoUred 
the  dtstinguUhed  pan  be  acted  in  the  battle  of  the  blue  Licks.  This  Jually-oolebrated  man 
4i«d  in  the  booas  of  hit  foo,  JAi^.  N.  Boose,  of  Montgomeiy  eounty,  ft  SeptMober,  iae(^  in 
hb  8Mi  year. 
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battle  of  Bllaini,  Boone  bore  the  imult  in  silence,  but  did  bis  duly  in  die  bal» 
tie  which  ensued 

As  this  devoted  band  marched  along,  it  was  apparent  to  eveiy  man  of  ex- 
perience which  composed  it,  that  the  enemy  expected  pursuit,  for  tbej  had, 
m  many  ways,  left  traces  of  their  march,  which  an  enemy  not  courtmi;  pur 
suit  would  never  have  made.  Boone,  and  others  of  his  mind,  who  had  doubt- 
ed the  propriety  of  the  proceeding,  hoped  that  the  impetuous  party  would 
come  to  their  reason  as  they  approached  the  scene  of  danger,  which  doubtless 
would  have  been  the  case,  but  for  the  mad  act  of  one  man,  and  that  was  a 
Mm.  McGary. 

After  a  march  of  about  40  miles,  they  came  to  Licking  River,  at  the  once 
well-known  point  called  the  Blue  Licks ;  and  as  the  hill  opened  to  their  view 
on  the  opposite  side,  a  few  Indians  were  discovered  slowly  ascending  it,  and 
leisurelv  disappeared  on  the  other  side.  Here  a  council  of  virar  was  called, 
and  CoL  Todd,  the  commander4n-chie(  called  on  CoL  Boone  for  his  advice, 
it  was  ffiven  with  candor,  and  caution  was  strongly  reconunended,  as  it  had 
been  before  leaving  Bryant's,  on  the  preceding  day.  This  course  of  the  com- 
mander ought  to  have  silenced  all  clamors,  especially  as  none  could  but  ac- 
knowledge the  wisdom  of  CoL  Boone.  He  well  understood  the  nature  of  the 
adjacent  country ;  he  had  made  salt  at  the  Uck ;  hunted  in  its  vicinity ;  and  it 
was  there  he  ^11  into  the  hands  of  the  Indians  in  1778,  and  suffered  a  long 
captivity.  These  considerations  availed  litde.  Spies  were  sent  out ;  but  tbev 
returned  without  making  any  discotery.  Bocme  described  a  ravine,  in  which 
he  did  not  doubt  the  Indians  lay  concealed,  and  proposed  two  measures ;  one 
of  which  he  thought  should  be  adopted.  The  first  was  to  wait  for  a  reoi- 
forcement ;  but  if  they  would  not  consent  to  that,  he  advised  that  a  part  (rf* 
their  force  should  be  detached  up  the  river,  to  cross  it  and  surprise  the  In- 
dians ;  while  the  remainder  should  make  a  feint  in  front  of  their  position.' 
Here  all  deliberations  were  suspended  by  the  war-whoop,  not  from  the  In- 
dians, but  McGarv,  who,  spurring  his  horse  into  the  river,  in  defiance  of  all 
subordination,  called  out  for  all  that  wen  noi  ootoartU  to  folhw  him  he  tamli 
show  them  the  IndianM,  The  miserable  **  example  was  contagious  among  the 
fiery  spirits ;"  and  though  a  part  remained  witn  Todd  and  Boone  for  a  short 
time,  all  were  soon  over  the  river,  and,  says  Boone,*  *<  we  oiscovered  the 
enemy  lying  in  wait  for  us.  On  this  discovery,  we  formed  our  columns  into 
one  single  une,  and  marched  up  in  their  front  within  about  40  yards,  befbrs 
there  was  a  gun  fired.  CoL  Trigg  commanded  on  the  right,  myself  on 
the  left,  Maj.  McGary  in  the  centre,  and  Maj.  Harlan  the  advance  party  in 
fitmt.  From  the  manner  in  which  we  had  rormed,  it  fell  to  my  lot  to  bring 
on  the  attack.  This  was  done  with  a  very  heavy  fire  on  both  sides,  and  ex- 
tended back  of  the  line  to  CoL  Trigg,  where  the  enemy  was  so  strong  that 
they  rushed  up  and  broke  the  right  wing  at  the  first  fire.  Thus  the  enemy 
got  into  our  rear,  and  we  were  compelled  to  retreat  with  the  loss  of  77  of  our 
men,t  and  12  wounded."  Such  is  the  summary  account  of  that  sanguinary 
battle  by  Col.  Boone  himself  a  most  conspicuous  actor  in  it 

The  riffht  wing  was  dreadfully  cut  to  pieces.  CoL  Trigg  was  killed,  with 
most  of  his  men,  while  Boone  sustained  himself  manfully  in  his  position. 
Maj.  Harlan,  whom  no  danger  could  daunt,  maintained  his  ground  until  but 
three  of  his  men  were  left,  when  he  fell  mortally  wounded.  The  tomahawk 
was  now  resorted  to  by  the  savages,  and  the  remainder  of  the  litde  army  gave 
way,  one  wing  after  another,  and  a  dismal  rout  ensued.  Some  regained  uieir 
horses,  while  others  fled  on  foot  They  were  a  mile  from  the  lick  where  they 
had  crossed  the  river ;  and  when  they  arrived  there,  the  Indians  in  great  nunci- 
bers  were  upon  them.  No  pen  can  describe  the  scene  now  bc^^m.  CoL 
Todd  was*  here  numbered  with  the  slain.  Boone  very  narrowly  escaped, 
conveying  away  his  son  by  a  secret  path,  who,  to  his  lasting  sorrow,  he  soon 
found  was  mortally  wounded,  and  he  was  obliged  to  leave  him  in  the  way. 

*  In  a  letter  to  the  governor  of  Virginia,  dated  on  the  30  August  followiag  the  battle,  ap- 
pended to  CJov.  Morehead's  discourse. 

t  The  Indians  were  said  to  have  lost  the  same  mimber ;  but  it  is  hnprc^Mble.  Hmj  banl 
at  the  stake  several  of  the  whites  who  fell  alive  iuto  th&i  hands. 
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The  flying  party  met  CoL  Logan  with  the  expected  reinforcement,  before 
they  arrived  at  Bryant's  station.  That  veteran  officer  shed  tears  when  he 
heard  of  the  blind  rate  of  so  many  valuable  men.  With  C!ol  Boone,  and  such 
others  as  would  join  him,  he  marched  for  the  battle-ground  of  the  19th,  and 
arrived  there  on  the  21st ;  from  whence,  after  burying  the  dead,  he  returned 
to  the  settlements.  ^  The  news  of  this  srievous  disaster  went  like  a  dagger 
to  the  hearts  of  the  people  of  Kentucky.*^  But  its  strength  was  to  be  exerted 
imder  more  favorable  auspices  in  future.  Gen.  Clark  destroyed  the  Indian 
town  of  Chillicothe,  and  several  other  villages  on  the  Miami,  immediately 
after,  which  terminated  the  war  in  Kentucky.  In  this  expedition,  too,  Boone 
was  conspicuous. 

Passing  over  minor  events  of  border  warfare,  we  come  next  to  the  detail 
of  Harmer's  campaign,  one  of  the  most  extraordinary  incidents  in  western 
history.  With  the  war  of  the  revolution  that  with  the  Indians  closed,  only 
to  be  revived  according  to  circumstances  on  their  part,  or  when  it  suited  their 
convenience.  Various  acts  of  hostility  were  kept  up,  growing  out  of  what 
the  Indians  with  truth  were  made  to  believe  were  infringements  u|M>n  their 
rights  and  privileges.  That  both  parties  had  cause  of  complaint  will  not  be 
denied ;  but  that  ^th  had  an  eaual  chance  for  redress,  is  a  question  no  one 
will  seriously  propound.  The  Indians  were  by  no  means  on  equal  footing  in 
this  respect ;  and  hence  the  cause  of  their  frequently  attempting  redress  by 
retaliation.  In  fact,  few  of  them  knew  any  other  remedy.  The  complaints 
from  the  western  frontiers  had  become  so  loud  in  1790,  that  congress  re- 
quested the  secretary  of  w^,  Gen.  Knox,  to  collect  what  information  he 
could,  relative  to  depredations  by  the  Indians  upon  the  inhabitants  of  that 
region.  An  able  report  was  the  result  of  the  investigation,  in  which  it  was 
sta^  that  within  two  years  past,  upwards  of  1,500  persons  had  been  killed 
br  carried  into  captivity,  and  a  great  amount  of  property  destroyed.  Among 
other  mischiefs,  was  an  attack  upon  a  company  of  government  soldiers,  under 
the  fbllowiog  circumstances : — 

In  the  month  of  April,  1790,  Maj.  John  Doughty  and  Ensign  Sedam  went, 
with  15  men,  in  boats,  upon  some  public  business  to  the  friendly  Chikasaws. 
Having  performed  their  mission,  and,  as  they  were  ascending  the  Tennessee 
River,  40  Indians  approached  them  in  canoes,  under  a  white  nag.  They  were 
admitted  on  board ;  and  nothing  but  a  friendly  disposition  being  manUTested, 
presents  were  distributed  to  them,  and  thev  left  in  seeming  good  faith ;  but 
DO  sooner  had  they  put  off  from  their  friends,  than  thev  poured  in  upon  them 
a  destructive  fire.  The  Americans  were  almost  entirely  unpreparea  for  such 
a  salutation ;  but  they  returned  it  as  soon  as  their  circumstances  would  al- 
low, and  the  fight  continued  for  some  time ;  and,  notwithstanding  the  great 
inequality  of  numbers,  finally  succeeded  in  beating  off  the  Indians,  though 
not  until  they  had  killed  all  but  four  of  the  company.  Such  are  the  incidents 
of  the  massacre  of  Maj.  Douffhty's  men.  This,  with  other  events  of  a  less 
atrocious  character,  caused  Uie  appointment  of  Gen.  Josiah  Harmer,  then 
conmianding  at  Fort  Washington,  to  be  placed  at  the  head  of  a  force,  to  be 
led  agriinst  the  Indians  on  the  Miami ;  an  account  of  which,  in  the  next  place, 
we  shall  proceed  to  give  in  detail 

Gen.  Harmer  was  considered  an  able  tactician,  and  was  an  officer  of  the 
late  revolutionary  army ;  and  it  was  expected  that  he  would  find  little  diffi- 
culty in  breaking  up  the  haunts  of  the  Indians,  and  subduing  them,  if  they 
attempted  to  meet  him  in  a  general  battle.  He  had  320  regular  troops  put 
under  him,  with  orders  to  call  upon  Kentucky  and  Pennsylvania  for  quotas 
of  militia  to  increase  his  force  to  1,500  men.  About  the  close  of  September, 
the  requisite  number  of  men  having  arrived,  the  army  marched  from  Fort 
Washin^on  for  the  Indian  country.  CoL  Hardin  was  detached,' with  600 
men,  with  orders  to  proceed  in  advance  of  the  main  body;  and,  after  a 
march  of  17  days,  he  arrived  at  the  Great  Miami  village,  October  Id  He 
found  it  deserted  and  in  flames.  It  was  situated  at  the  confluence  of  the 
St  Joseph's  and  St  Mary's  Rivers — a  site  now  included  in  Allen  county, 
Indiana.  About  5  acres  were  enclosed  by  pickets,  within  which  the  army 
encamped.  In  the  burning  buildings,  great  quantities  of  grain  were  discov- 
ered ;  and,  on  further  search,  abundance  more  was  found  in  holes  in  the 
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froimd.  At  tiw  nme  time,  i  detaebment  of  300  men,  under  CoL  TVotter 
uid  Maj.  Rhea,  marched  out  upon  discovety.  They  found  5  viUages,  afl 
bunit,  and  saw  about  90  Indiana.  Thinking  these  a  decoy,  they  did  not  at- 
tack them.  The  next  day,  which  was  the  17  October^  Maj.  Fontaine,  aiil-de- 
camp  to  Gen.  Harmer,  with  a  party  of  200  foot  and  about  50  horsemen,  pro- 
ceeded to  find  Indiani.  Numerous  signs  were  discovered ;  and,  at  some  6 
or  7  miles  from  camp,  he  fell  in  with  a  party,  and  was  defeated  with  a  Iosb 
of  70  men.  Others  state  that  there  were  but  tTO  men  in  all,  30  of  wbooi 
were  regulars  under  Lieut  Armstrong  and  Ensign  Hartshorn  ;  that  23  of  the 
latter  were  killed  or  taken,  and  seven  escaped  by  flight  Lieut  Armstrong 
saved  himself  by  plunsin^  into  a  slough,  and  remaining  most  of  the  night  op 
to  his  nack  in  mud  and  water.  Ensign  Hartshorn  made  an  equally  narrow 
eeeape.  In  his  flight  he  stumbled  over  a  log,  which,  as  he  fell,  he  observed 
oootained  a  cavity  of  sufficient  magnitude  to  admit  his  body.  He  crawled 
iBlo  it,  and  eventually  escaped  unnerved.  WbUe  he  lay  in  the  hoHow  tree, 
he  witnessed  irom  a  knot-liole  the  burning  and  dreadflil  torture  of  several  of  his 
comrades  on  the  same  ground  where  they  had  been  defeated.  Ensign  Harts- 
lK>m  is  believed  to  be  me  same  who  fell  afterwards  in  the  battle  at  Fort  Re- 
covery. 

Never  did  Indians  gain  a  more  complete  victory,  and  never  was  a  plan 
better  laid  to  insure  it  They  drew  the  army  after  them  by  their  trail ;  then, 
dividing  themselves  into  two  parties,  marched  back,  on  each  side  of  it,  to  a 
heath  or  plain,  and  there  lay  concealed  in  the  bushes,  while  their  pursuers 
eante  directly  into  the  snare.  **  The  militia,"  Gen.  Harmer  said,  «  shamefully 
and  cowardly  threw  away  their  arms  and  ran,  without  scarcely  firing  a  gun ;" 
and  thus  the  regulars  were  left  to  fight  the  whole  ferce  of  the  Indians,  which 
could  not  have  been  less  than  a  thousand  warriors ;  and  it  is  matter  of  sur- 
prise how  even  seven  of  the  whites  should  have  escaped. 

This  defeat  was  on  the  17  October ;  and  the  next  day  Harmer  arrived  with 
the  main  body  at  the  Great  Miami  village,  having  lost  several  of  his  scootinc 
pafties  on  his  march.  Among  these  was  Sergeant  Johonnet,  who  published 
a  narrative  of  his  captivity,  after  his  escape,  wluch  is  one  of  the  most  interest* 
hiff  of  the  kind. 

We  are  at  great  loss  to  account  for  the  movements  the  general  next  madek 
Why  he  began  a  retreat  without  any  further  operations,  it  is  difficult  to  see 
Perhaps  he  had  decided  in  his  own  mind  that  any  further  eflfbrts  would  be 
ueele^  and,  without  holding  a  council  of  his  officers,  had  determined  to  re- 
tarn  home.  If  such  was  his  resolution,  and  had  he  kept  it,  he  would  ha^ 
saved  many  valuable  lives,  if  he  had  lost  his  reputation ;  yet,  as  the  case 
turned,  he  not  only  lost  his  reputation,  but  what  was  of  fer  greater  moment 
to  the  country,  many  valuable  lives  with  it 

Whether  conscious  that  he  was  grossly  reprehensible  for  what  he  had 
done,  or  not,  we  can  only  infer  the  fact  fix>m  the  circumstances ;  for  he  erres 
us  no  journal  of  his  marches  fi'om  place  to  place,  and  we  next  find  him  ^MMit 
S  miles  on  his  vray  home,  on  the  evening  of  31  October.  Here  he  made  a 
stand,  and  again  detached  Col.  Hardin,  wiUi  about  400  men,  of  whom  60  onl^ 
were  regulant,  with  orders  to  return  to  the  Great  Miami  village,  which,  it 
seemed,  the  general  had  already  been  informed,  was  in  possession  of  the 
Indians,  and  to  bring  on  an  enga^ment  with  them.  Under  Col.  Harden 
went,  at  this  time,  IVwii.  Wyllys  of*  Connecticut,  Maj.  Fontaine,  Maj.  McMul- 
len,  and  Col.  Hall.  They  marched  in  the  course  of  the  same  night,  and 
Bboui  day,  on  the  SSM,  came  to  the  village  in  four  divisions,  to  each  of  which 
was  assigned  a  diflerent  point  of  attack.  They  did  not  find  the  Indians  un- 
prepared ;  but  were  met  by  them  with  a  bravery  and  valor  not  to  be  over- 
rome.  ¥fv  one  accotmt  it  is  said  the  fight  lasted  three  hours ;  that,  dunoff  it, 
Mai.  McMulIen  drove  a  party  of  the  Indians  into  the  Miami.  Maj.  Wjrflys^ 
with  about  60  men,  was  cut  off  by  a  band  of  warriors,  who  came  upon  him 
m  the  rear,  under  cover  of  a  field  of  thick  hazel&  Maj.  Fontaine,  having 
ordered  his  men  to  retreat,  himself,  ^in  a  fi^nzy  of  coura^**  rode  directly 
back  into  the  thickest  of  the  enemy,  <<cuttine  and  slashing,"  till  he  was 
wounded,  and  carried  off  by  two  of  Kis  men ;  but  he  was  overtaken,  kill«^ 
and  scalped.  Miy.  Wyl]3rs  was  left  mortally  wounded.  He  requested  to  be 
helped  upon  his  horse,  « that  he  might  give  them  another  charge ;  but,  in  tfas 
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bony  of  the  retreat,  it  could  not  be  done;"  and  Lieut  Frothingiiam,  of  hm 
•Dtmnand,  was  left  among  the  slain* 

A  retreat  was  made  in  toteraUe  order ;  and  because  the  whites  were  noc 
pursued,  Harmer  pretended  to  claim  a  victory!  But  Indians  will  never 
leave  plunder  to  pursue  a  flying  foe,  who  has  left  all  behind  him. 

There  fell  in  this  miserably  conducted  expedition,  214  men,  of  whom  163 
were  killed  in  bottle,  and  31  wounded;  several  of  these  died  of  their  wounds. 
Thovproportion  of  officers  was  very  great;  besides  those  already  named,  there 
were  lost,  Capts.  Tharp,  Scott,  and  McMutrey;  Lieuts.  Sanders,  Woriey, 
Clark,  and  Rogers;  Ensigns  Sweet,  Bridges,  Arnold,  Uiggins,  and  ThreU 
keld. 

On  reviewinff  the  conduct  of  Gen.  Harmer  in  ttiis  affiur,  it  would  seem 
that  he  was  either  crazy,  or  utterly  devoid  of  iudgment  It  must  have  been 
apparent  to  every  subaltern  of  his  command,  that  the  first  battle  with  th« 
Indians  had  not  only  increased  their  boldness,  but  their  numbers  also.  Then^ 
at  the  very  time,  the  troops  are  marched  off  the  ground,  leaving  them  in  fuU 
triumph ;  and  when  at  a  safe  distance  firom  danger,  a  fifth  ^rt  is  sent  back 
into  tne  very  jaws  of  destruction.  With  these  glaring  facts  m  full  view,  it  ii 
difficult  to  comprehend  on  what  ground  a  court  martial  could  honorably  ex* 
•nerate  Gen.  Harmer  of  all  blame ;  nor  is  it  any  easier  to  discover  how  he 
oould  have  been  acquitted  of  unofficerlike  conduct  with  honor. 

In  the  battles  with  the  Indians  during  this  expedition,  many  of  them  fought 
<m  horseback,  having  their  horses  equipped  with  a  bunch  of  bells  hanging 
down  the  left  side  of  their  heads,  and  two  narrow  strips  of  red  and  \^ite 
eloth  as  a  sort  of  pendants.  The  Indians  themselves  were  painted  red  and 
black,  in  a  manner  « to  represent  infernal  spirits.''  Their  most  hideous  and 
terrific  appearance,  added  to  the  noise  of  the  bells  and  the  flapping  of  the 
pendent  strips  of  cloth,  rendered  them  so  formidable  to  the  horses  of  the 
militia,  that  they  shrunk  back  in  dismay,  and  it  was  with  the  greatest  diffi* 
cultyr  they  could  be  brought  to  the  charge. 

The  accounts  of  Hamier's  campaign  are  of  the  most  conflicting  characters 
no  two  agreeing  in  its  important  details  His  official  account  of  it  is  one  of 
the  most  meagre  documents  of  the  kuid  to  be  found  any  where.  '  The  most 
we  can  learn  fVom  it  is,  tliat  he  had  been  somewhere  to  flght  Indians,  and 
had  got  back  again  to  Fort  Washington,  and  had  lost  183  men.  But  wliere^ 
or  when,  or  how  it  was  done,  he  has  left  us  to  conjecture.  Judge  Marshall 
has  unaccountably  placed  it  under  1791,  and  Shallus,  who  is  generally  to  be 
relied  on,  places  his  march  from  Fort  Washington,  and  all  his  battles  (whichi 
by  the  way,  be  never  fought  any)  under  the  date  of  30  September. 

I  am  aware  that  this  account  of  Harmer's  campaign  differs  considerably 
from  those  before  printed,  but  the  main  facts  vrere  long  since  obtained  from 
persons  engaged  in  it,  and  may  be  received  as  substantially  correct 

The  next  prominent  event  in  western  history  occurred  during  the  cam* 
miign  of  Gen.  Wayne,  and  has  been  referred  to  as  the  ACTion  kbar  Fokt 
Rkcovrrt. 

Fort  Recovery  was  so  named  because  it  was  built  on  the  groirad  whert 
Gen.  St  Clair  had  been  defeated ;  and  hence  that  ground  was  recovered  out  of 
the  hands  of  the  savages.  This  fort  became  unm^diately  venr  noted  in 
history,  from  a  bloody  little  fought  in  its  vicinity,  on  the  30th  of  June,  17^ 

Fort  Recovery  was  one  of  those  advanced  postir  ufjon  wliich  Gen.  Wayne 
depended,  in  the  event  of  his  being  obliged  to  retreat  out  of  the  Indian 
country,  upon  any  unforeseen  disaster.  It  was  on  a  small  branch  of  th« 
Wabash,  (mistaken  by  Gen.  St  Clair  for  the  St  Mary's,)  about  33  miles  from 
Greenville,  and  about  80  or  90  from  F.ort  Washington,  (Cincinnati,)  and  ia 
upon  the  southern  border  of  Mercer  county,  Oliio,  not  3  miles  froTn  the  1in# 
dividingOhio  from  Indiana.  It  had  been  built  in  ^e  wimer  of  1793,  and  in 
June,  1794,  the  general  ordered  a  quantity  of  provisions  to  be  deposited  there, 
as  a  link  in  the  chain  of  his  supplies.  It  was  not  until  the  29th  of  this  month 
that  a  convoy  was  ready  to  proceed  thither  from  Fort  Greenville. 

Meanwhile  t\vo  distinguished  Indian  chiefs,  with  a  few  followers,  had 
marched  for  Fort  Recovery,  to  learn  what  they  could,  in  the  way,  of  the 
ricinity  of  the  enemy.    These  two  chiefs  were  named  Capt.  Umdsawooii^ 
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mad  Capt.  Bonn  Saixao  ;  the  former  a  Chikaaaw,  and  die  latter  a  Cboetair 
They  performed  their  service  fidthiiilly,  and  arrived  at  Recovery  the  aama 
eveuiug  that  the  couvoy  did,  but  whether  before  or  after,  ie  oot  mentioDed; 
yet  the  vaJue  of  their  service  upon  this  occasion  was  lost  from  want  of  a 
proper  arrangement ;  for  on  bail  wg  the  fort,  they  were  taken  for  tlie  enemy, 
and  speaking  a  different  language  fix>m  the  western  Indians,  could  make  no 
conmiunication  to  those  within,  and  hence  were  obliged  to  retire  with  morti- 
fication. They  were  prepared  to  communicate  the  im^wrtant  intelligence, 
that  **  a  large  army  ^  of  Indians  was  hoverinff  about  the  fort,  and  were  to  be 
expected  immediately  to  attack  it  It  was  discovered  aflerwarda,  that  the 
Indians  had  learned  the  weakness  of  the  garrison,  and  determined  on  carry- 
ing it  by  storm,  thus  proving  the  value  of  the  information  which  was  lost; 
the  important  post.  Recovery,  being  then  defended  by  but  about  IGO  men, 
imder  Capt  Gibson.  Of  these,  30  were  inftmtry,  under  the  immediate  com- 
mand of  Lieut  Drake,  who,  in  the  battle  which  followed,  acted  a  most  con- 
spicuous part 

The  convoy  consisted  of  300  pack-horses,  80  riflemen  under  Cant  Harts- 
horn, and  50  dragoons  under  Capt  Taylor ;  the  whole  under  Major  J.  McMa- 
HOM.  They  arrived  the  same  evening  at  their  place  of  destination,  withoirt 
accident  On  the  mominff  of  the  last  dav  of  June,  as  the  convoy  was  about 
to  resume  its  return  march,  it  was  fiercely  attacked  b}'  a  numerous  body  of 
Indians,  3,000  or  upwards,  as  was  aflerwaras  ascertained.  ^Previous  to  march- 
ing, the  pack-horsemen  had  spread  themselves  along  their  road,  and  wef« 
grazing  tneir  horses,  and  some  were  nearly  a  mile  m>m  the  fort  when  the 
onset  begun.  On  hearing  the  firing,  Major  McMahon,  supposing  the  Indians 
but  few,  took  only  the  50  dragoons,  and  pushed  forward  to  the  point  of  attack. 
Near  the  extremity  of  the  line  of  pack-horses,  he  found  himself  almost  en- 
compassed by  Indians,  who,  showing  themselves  of  a  sudden,  seemed  to 
cover  the  ground  for  a  great  distance.  With  their  deafening  yells  they  poured 
an  incessant  fire  upon  the  devoted  band  with  deadly  efiect  Among  the  fint 
killed  was  the  commander,  who  was  shot  dead  fit>m  his  horse.  Capt  Taylor, 
with  the  remainder  of  the  troops,  came  immediately  to  the  rescue,  but  finding 
himself  surrounded  by  the  great  numbers  of  the  enemy,  endeavored  to  cut 
bis  retreat  through  them,  and  was  likewise  slain,  as  was  also  Comet  Tenj. 
Capt  Hartshorn,  who  commanded  the  riflemen,  received  a  severe  wound  m 
the  knee,  and  notwithstanding  he  was  carried  some  distance  by  his  men,  he 
was  finally  overtaken  and  killed.  They  gained  an  eminence  and  continued 
the  fiffht 

In  Uie  meantime  the  remnant  of  dragoons  and  other  fu^tives  had  gained 
the  cleared  ground  adjacent  to  the  fort,  and  were  contending  at  most  fearful 
odds  with  their  victorious  enemy.  Seeing  their  desperate  situation,  Capt 
Gibson  permitted  Lieut  Drake,  at  his  own  request,  to  make  a  sally  firom  the 
fort  in  aid  of  his  companions.  ^  He  accordingly  sallied  out,  at  the  head  of 
his  own  men  and  a  portion  of  the  riflemen,  skilfully  inten>osed  his  detach- 
ment between  tlie  retreating  troops  and  the  enemy,  opened  upon  them  a  hot 
&rey  arrested  their  advance,  and  thus  gave  an  opportunity  to  the  wounded  to 
efiect  their  escape,  and  to  the  broken  and  retreating  companies  to  reform  and 
again  to  face  the  enemy.  Throughout  the  whole  a^air,  Drake's  activity,  skill, 
and  extraordinary  self-possession,  were  most  conspicuous.  The  enemy  ob- 
served it  as  well  as  his  friends.  The  numerous  shots  directed  at  him,  iiow- 
ever,  were  turned  aside  by  providential  interference,  until  he  had  accom- 

elished  all  that  be  had  been  sent  to  perform.  He  then  received  a  ball  tfarou^ 
is  body  and  fell ;  a  fiiithful  corporal  came  to  his  assiKtance,  and  with  his  aid 
he  reached  the  fort ;  and  those  two  were  the  last  of  the  retreadog  party  that 
entered  it — Drake  making  it  a  point  of  honor  that  it  should  be  so."  • 

Lieut  Drake  was  not  mortally,  though  very  severely  wounded,  but  never  en- 
tirely recovered.  He  returned  home  to  Connecticut  in  the  summer  of  1796,  on 
a  furlough,  and  died  there  shortly  after,  from  the  immediate  efiects  of  the  yellofw 

*  From  a  roinmujiication  of  our  present  worthy  chief  magistrate,  Geii.  Harrisov,  by 
which  he  illustrated  in  the  most  happy  manner,  that  it  was  no  proof  of  cowardice  for  am 
officer  to  decliue  fiehting  a  duel ;  Drake  having  before  reftised  to  accepl  a  challenge  from, 
■otwithstandtng  be  bad  been  groMly  insolted-by,  another  officer. 
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fttw,  it  10  said,  which  he  had  contracted  in  peering  ihroagh  Pfaihulefpfaia.  in 
Mb  way.  The  hrave  Capt  ^iartsbom,  as  has  been  mentioned,  was  wounded^ 
and  could  not  travel  lie  requested  his  men*  to  leave  biro  and  take  care  or 
themselves,  and  immediately  a  British  officer  (the  notorious  Capt  ATKee) 
came  to  him,  and  told  him  to  surrender  and  be  should  be  well  treated.  But 
he  had  determined  never  to  fall  alive  into  the  hands  of  the  Indians,  and  at 
the  same  moment  aimed  a  blow  at  ATKee  with  his  rifle,  which  knocked  him 
off  his  horse  ;i^d  befbre  he  recovered,  his  negro  servant  and  an  Indian  were 
upon  Capt  Hartshorn,  and  had  despatched  him.  Lieut  Marks,  of  Capt  Harts- 
horn's company,  was  surrounded  and  alone.  He  fbught,  and  kept  off  the 
Vidians  with  his  spontoon  until  it  was  broken  to  pieces,  and  then  jumping 
over  the  heads  of  some,  and  knocking  down  with  nis  fist  one  that  had  tekeii 
him  prisoner,  escaped. 

In  this  protracted  and  desperate  fight,  25  of  the  Americans  were  killed  and 
40  wounded,  and  ail  the  pack-horses  lost ;  on  many  of  which  the  Indians  con- 
veyed awav  their  dead  and  wounded ;  but  their  actual  loss  was  never  known. 
Several  other  American  oflScers  deserve  especial  notice ;  as  Ensign  Dodd  of 
LJeut  Drake's  command,  and  Lieut  Michael  of  Capt  Hartshorn's.  Michael 
had  been  detached  with  a  chosen  party,  all  of  whom  were  killed  but  three; 
himself  escaping  in  a  similar  manner  to  that  of  Lieut  Marks.  The  Indians 
closely  besieged  the  fort  all  that  day  and  night,  and  the  next  day  till  about 
noon,  when  they  drew  off  The  Indians  displayed  great  bravery,  oflen  ad- 
vancing in  solid  colunm  within  the  range  of  the  euns  of  the  fort* 

The  well-known  chiefs,  Littl^Turtle  and  Blue  Jacket,  were  among 
the  foremost  leaders  of  the  Indians  in  this  battle.  Of  Capt  Underwood,  we 
have  no  further  account ;  but  the  sequel  of  the  life  of  his  companion  is  sooil 
told.  He  had  about  this  time  been  sent  upon  an  excursion,  ana  meeting  with 
a  party  of  the  enemy,  defeated  them ;  pursued  one  into  the  midst  of  a  large 
encampment,  where  he  despatched  lum ;  but,  at  the  same  time,  lost  ma 
own  life. 

There  were,  in  Sen.  Wayne's  ariny,  20  warrions  out  of  the  tribe  of  Chok- 
taws.  PiOMiNoo,  who  had  been  with  St  Clah*,  was  also  of  the  number.  He 
is  believed  to  have  been  the  same,  afterwards  called  Gen.  Colburt,  in  which 
suff^stion,  if  we  are  correct,  he  was  the  son  of  a  Scottish  ffentleman  b^  an 
Indian  woman,  whose  father  was  killed  in  an  affair  near  tne  mouth  of*^  the 
Ohio,  in  1781.  His  services  under  Gen.  St  Clair  have  been  touched  upon ; 
and  for  those  under  Gen.  Washington,  he  received  a  sword,  and  a  commission 
of  major ;  and  Gen.  Jackson  gave  him  a  sword  also,  and  a  colonel's  conmiis- 
sion.  Having  been  always  in  the  interest  of  the  government  of  the  United 
States,  he  supported  the  emigration  principle ;  and  that  his  example  might 
have  weight,  he  went  himself  to  ArKansas,  in  1896,  with  the  Ridge  party. 
But  his  years  there  were  few,  as  doubtless  they  must  have  been  in  the  land 
of  his  nativity,  for  in  1839  he  had  attained  his  95th  year,  which  ended  hia 
earthly  career.    He  died  there  in  November  of  that  year. 

PioMi!f&o  was  a  true  Indian.  His  men  having  taken  a  prisoner  who  had 
been  engaged  in  St  Clair's  defeat,  he  ordered  him  to  immediate  execution ; 
and  that  no  warrior  should  be  disgraced  bv  the  act,  an  old  man  was  ap** 
pointed  to  shoot  him.    He  had  join^  Gen.  St  Clair's  army  with  21  men. 


CHAPTER  XV. 

IVENTS   or   THE   HfBIAN   WAR  OF   1763  AITD   1764,  OW  THE   OHIO. 

Siege  of  Fort  PiU^Ahly  defended  by  Cant.  EcirriR— CoZ.  Henry  Bouquet  ordered  U' 
march  to  Us  reliefs  Extreme  danger  of  the  undertaking—Tkrome  succor  mf»  Fasi^ 

-^ 

*  I  have  be^n  thus  circumfftanttal  in  deUiling  this  important  event  in  our  Indian  wart,  t>e^ 
cause  it  bat  not  been  done  by  any  writer;  several  have,  however,  notired  it,  but  their  a«* 
eountt  are  very  incomplete.  My  chief  authorities  are,  "A  L^tUr  doled  ai  Fort  OreeneiUe,fatm^ 
day  aJUr  the  battUJ'  The  Western  Review,  and  WUher^s  ChromcUe, 
^^  68*  2T 
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LigmtUrf  ms  does  CM.  Ovrkt — Fort  Bedford  hotUgod — Battlv  of  Busbt  Era 
— ^  ototmd  hatUo — End  of  the  eampaign---^n  army  raised  for  amotker — Col.  Bot^ 
put  commands  it — Col.  Bradstreet  to  cooperate  by  the  Lakes — Indians  compUtely 
suUned  and  snefor  feaee    Surrender  206  captives. 

* 
Weatward  Um  wavrf  of  populatioo  roll, 
Like  the  wild  pyramid  of  awrul  dame, 
Bweepiog  the  broad  prairie  without  control, 
Ucfod  by  flaroa  tampoeta  which  do  mif ht  eao  tama 

Iir  this  chapter  it  is  proposed  to  detail  those  events  of  Pontiak's  war  noc 
before  particuJarly  considered.  We  have  seen  the  termination  of  the  sie^  of 
Detroit,  and  we  will  now  return  into  the  distant  south,  to  another  besieged 
fort,,  upon  the  Ohio,  named  Pitt,  in  honor  of  the  great  statesman,  Wlluah 
Pitt.  It  had  been  closely  invested  for  many  days,  when  Pontiak  gave  up 
the  siege  of  Detroit,  and  all  communication  was  cut  off  from  il^  when  an  order 
was  given  for  an  attempt  to  throw  supplies  into  it  by  marching  through  the 
wilderness.  This  fort  stood  upon  a  narrow  tongue  of  land  made  by  the  con- 
fluence of  the  Monongahela  with  the  Ohio,  and  such  was  the  boldness  of  the 
Indians  that  ^  they  had  posted  themselves  under  the  banks  of  both  rivers,  by 
the  very  walls  of  the  fort,  and  continued,  as  it  were,  buried  there,  from  day  to 
day,  with  astonishing  patience ;  pouring  m  an  incessant  storm  of  musketcy 
and  fire  arrows ; "  by  which  they  had  counied  upon  starving  or  burning  out  at 
length  the  beleaguered  garrison. 

Fort  Pitt  was  Qommanded  by  Capt  Jb^yer,  an  officer  who  did  himself 
much  credit  on  the  occasion,  for  he  had  pJR  only  the  wily  chiefs  of  forty  bands 
of  savages  to  provide  against,  but  the  flood-gates  of  heaven  had  been  opened 
against  nim ;  by  which  the  swollen  rivers  had  nearly  destroyed  the  fbundation 
of  his  fortress.  He  was  200  miles,  by  any  travelled  path,  from  all  settlements, 
and  could  send  no  account  of  his  distressed  condition  beyond  the  vralls  of 
the  fort 

Gen.  Amherst  was  acouainted  with  the  flite  of  some  of  ito  outposts,  and  be 
had  thrown  succors  into  Detroit;  but  whether  Fort  Pitt  waRi  the  hands  of  the 
Indians  or  the  English,  there  was  nothing  beyond  conjecture.  Such  was  the 
condition  of  things  when  he  magnanimously  determined  to  send  a  force  to  its 
relief  He  had  only  the  shattered  remainder  of  the  42d  and  77th  regiments, 
iust  returned  from  the  West  Indies,  that  he  could  spare  for  the  enterprise,  and 
It  was  hazarding  not  a  little  to  attempt  it  with  men  worn  down  witli  hard  ser- 
vice and  disease ;  when  those  in  high  spirits  and  sound  health  could  scarcely 
hope  to  pass  Hraddock's  fatal  fields  with  safety. 

The  forces  destined  for  the  expedition  were  ordered  to  rendezvous  at  Car- 
lisle in  Pennevlvania,  and  CoL  Hjenrt  BouqcET  was  appointed  to  lead  thenL 
Melancholy  forebodings  occupied  the  minds  of  the  frontier  inhabitants ;  a 
great  number  of  plantations  had  been  plundered  and  burnt,  mills  destroyed, 
*^and  the  full  ripe  crops  stood  waving  in  the  fields,  ready  for  the  sickle,*  but 
the  reapers  were  not  to  be  found."  But  about  500  effective  men  were  all  thai 
the  colonel  could  count  upon,  and  it  was  feared  that  they  would  meet  with  a 
defeat,  which  would  leave  the  inhabitants  in  a  vastly  worse  condition  than  if 
the  expedition  had  not  been  undertaken.  And  such  was  the  despondency  of 
the  people,  that,  notwithstanding  a  deposit  of  provisions  had  been  order^  at 
Carlisle  early  in  the  season,  when  Col.  Bouquet  arrived  there  in  July,  he  found 
nothing  had  been  done ;  and  instead  of  finding  supplies  for  his  men,  he  found 
the  wretched  inhabitants  expecting  them  of  him,  and  he  actually  bestowed 
some  upon  them  out  of  his  own  stores.  Yet  in  spite  of  these  discouragemeniB^ 
he  was  ready,  in  about  eighteen  days,  to  take  up  his  line  of  march. 

Meanwhile,  Fort  Ligonier,  far  advanced  into  the  wilderness,  and  west  of  the 
Alleghany  Mountains,  was  in  the  greatest  danger  of  falling  into  the  hands  of 
the  Indians,  and  all  haste  was  made  by  Col.  Bouquet  to  reach  it  with  the  army 
to  prevent  such  a  catastrophe.  This  was  of  especial  importance,  inasmuco 
as  that  fort  contained  a  large  quantity  of  military*  stores,  and  was  in  a  niinoiv 
eondition,  as  well  as  weakly  garrisoned,  notwithstanding  two  other  small  forts 
had  been  abandoned  to  strengthen  it ;  namely,  one  **  at  the  crossings  of  the 
Juniata,"  and  the  other  at  Stony  Creek. 
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Not  beinff  able  to  march  with  the  main  body  as  soon  as  he  deemed  it  neces- 
■ary,  CoL  Bouquet  determined  to  send  thirty  men  in  advance  tlirough  the 
woods  to  join  the  garrison.  **  For  an  object  of  tliat  importance,  every  risk 
was  to  be  run,''  it  was  said ;  and  they  set  out  on  their  hazardous  journey  with 
small  hopes  irom  their  fiiends.  Contrary  to  what  might  have  been  expected, 
as  well  as  former  experience,  this  little  bhnd  succeeded,  by  forced  marches, 
without  being  discovered  by  the  Indians,  until  thev  had  got  witliin  sight  of  the 
fort,  by  throwing  themselves  into  it ;  and  although  fired  upon,  escaped  unin- 
jured. Their  having  been  anticipated,  however,  in  their  benevolent  work, 
detracts  nothing  from  the  honor  of  its  performance ;  nor  is  Capt  Ourry  the 
less  to  be  commended  for  having  encouraged  twenty  volunteers  to  march  from 
Fort  Bedford,  where  he  conmianded,  upon  the  same  difficult  service.  These 
few  brave  woodsmen  met  with  a  success  proportionate  to  their  courage. 
^  Here  the  distressed  famihes,  scattered  for  twelve  or  fifteen  miles  around, 
fled  for  protection,  leaving  most  of  their  efiects  a  prey  to  the  savages." 

Fort  Bedford  was  as  closely  invested  as  Ligonier ;  and  about  this  time  a 
TOTty  of  eighteen  men  were  surprised  in  its  very  neighborhood  and  all  cut  off 
This  happened  but  a  few  days  previous  to  the  arri^  of  Col.  Bouquet  at  that 
place,  which  was  on  the  25  July,  17C3.  Fort  Bedford  was  100  miles  beyond 
the  fix>ntier,  and  the  same  distance  from  Fort  Pitt 

As  soon  as  the  Indians  became  acquainted  with  the  march  of  the  English 
army,  they  broke  up  the  sie^ire  of  Fort  Pitt,  and  proceeded  to  waylay  the  route 
tfaey  knew  it  must  take.  There  were  many  formidable  le|der8  among  them 
at  this  period,  as  Kiktuskung,  the  Wolf,  Delaware  chiefs ;  but  the  most 
savage  and  dreaded  were  Shawanese,  whose  names  have  not  reached  usl 
The  colonel  marched  from  Fort  Bedford  on  the  ^  July,  and  having  to  pass 
several  dangerous  defiles,  he  prudentiv  determined  to  leave  his  wagons  and 
proceed  only  with  pack-horses.  Turtle  Creek,  along  which  he  was  to  pass, 
was  commanded  the  whole  wajr  by  high  and  craggy  hills.  This  place  he 
intended  to  have  passed  on  the  ni^ht  of  the  29  July,  by  a  forced  march,  thereby, 
if  possible,  to  have  eluded  tlie  vigilance  of  his  wily  adversary ;  but  this  he 
was  not  able  to  efiect ;  and  we  will  give,  in  his  own  words,  Col.  Bouauef 8 
account  of  the  attack  made  upon  his  men  on  their  march.  His  official  de- 
spatch was  dated  at  Edge  Hill,  twenty-six  miles  fi-om  Fort  Pitt,  5  August,  1763 ; 
and  is  as  follows : — 

^  The  2d  instant  the  troops  and  convoy,  intended  for  Fort  Pitt,  arrived  at 
Ligonier,  where  I  could  obtain  no  intelligence  of  the  enemy ;  the  expresses 
sent  since  the  beginning  of  July,  having  been  either  killed,  or  obliged  to 
return,  all  the  passes  being  occupied  by  the  enemy.  On  the  4th,  proceeded 
with  the  troops,  and  about  340  horses  laden  with  flour.  I  intended  to  have 
lialted  to-day  at  Bushy  Run,,  a  mile  beyond  this  camp,  and,  after  having 
refireshed  the  men  ancl  horses,  to  have  marched  in  the  night  over  Turtle 
Creek,  a  very  dangerous  defile  of  several  miles,  commanded  by  high  and 
craggy  hills ;  but  at  one  o'clock  this  afternoon,  after  a  march  of  seventeen  miles, 
the  savages  suddenly  attacked  our  advanced  guard,  which  was  immediately 
repulsed  by  the  two  light  infantry  companies  of  the  42d  regiment,  who  drove 
the  savages  fh>m  their  ambuscade,  and  pursued  them  a  good  way.  They 
immediately  returned  to  the  attack,  and  the  fire  being  obstinate  on  our  front, 
and  extending  along  our  fianks,  we  made  a  general  charge  with  the  whole 
line,  to  dislodge  the  savages  from  the  heights;  in  which  attempt  we  suc- 
ceeded, though  without  obtaining  by  it  any  decisive  advantage ;  lor  as  soon 
as  they  were  driven  from  one  post,  they  appeared  on  another,  till,  by  continual 
reenfbrcements,  they  were  at  fast  able  to  surround  us,  and  attack  the  convoy 
Jefl  in  our  rear.  This  obliged  us  to  march  back  to  protect  it  The  action  then 
became  general,  and  though  we  were  attacked  on  every  side,  and  the  savages 
( exerted  Siemselves  with  uncommon  resolution,  they  were  constantly  repulsed 
with  los&  We  also  suffered  Considerably :  Capt  Lieut  Graham  and  Lieut 
BTIntosh  are  killed,  and  Capt  Graham  wounded.  Of  the  Rovid  American 
regiment,  Lieut  Dow,  who  acted  as  deputy  quartermaster-general,  is  shot 
through  the  body.  Of  the  77th,  Lieut  Donald  Campbell,  and  Mr.  Peebles,  a 
▼olunteer,  are  wounded;  in  all,  above  sixty  are  killed  and  wounded.  The 
action  has  lasted  from  one  o'clock  till  night,  and  we  e^qiect  to  begin  again  at 
daybreak." 
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Thus  ended  die  first  battle  ^neu  fiaahy  Rim,'' and  both i 
Biued  oo  another  an  soon  aa  they  could  distingiuah  friend  from  foe,  at  tfaa 
aarLieat  return  <^  daylight  Accordingly,  **  in  the  mominc,"  eaya  CoL  JUm^ 
quet,  **  the  aavagea  surrounded  our  canip,  at  the  distance  of  about  500  jWid% 
and  by  shouting  and  yelping  quite  round  that  extensive  cirouoywencey  thou^ 
Co  have  terrified  us  with  Uieir  numbers:  they  attarked  us  early,  aad  uadav 
fkvor  of  an  incessant  fire,  made  aeveFal  bold  efibrts  to  penetnite  our  caoip^ 
and  though  they  fiuled  in  the  attempt,  our  situation  was  not  the  lesa  perplea^ 
ing,  having  experienced  that  brisk  attacks  had  little  eflEect  upon  an  asamy  wka 
always  gave  way  when  pressed,  and  appeared  again  immediately :  our  troapa 
were,  besides,  extremely  fiuigued  with  the  long  march,  and  aa  long  actiofi  ef 
the  preceding  day,  and  distressed  to  the  last  degree  by  a  total  WMSt  of  wato^ 
mucn  more  intolerable  than  the  enemy's  fire." 

Such  was  the  conmiencement  of  the  aecond  battle  near  Buaby  Rim ;  at 
this  stage  of  which  many  had  been  killed  and  wounded,  and  aome  bad  &Bea 
into  the  Indians'  hands.  Nothing  seemed  to  be  gained,  but  every  thing  ware 
an  un&vorable  aspect  Tied  to  meir  convoy,  the  whitea  could  neither  punaia 
the  foe  nor  continue  their  march,  and  many  of  their  horsea  were  kiltod,  mi 
their  drivers  bad  taken  refuge  in  the  woods.  At  length  the  colonel  put  m 
practice  a  stratagem,  which  probably  waa  the  only  means  he  could  have 
adopted  to  have  saved  his  army  from  a  total  defeat  He  saw  that  the  Inifiana 
became  ever^'  moment  mora  and  more  imboldened,  and  to  r^Milae  tfaen 
aflfected  notlnng,  while  to  him  it  would  aoon  amount  to  certain  delSMCt ;  ha 
therefore  made  a  feigned  retreat,  and  ao  masteriy  was  it  performed,  that  tfaa 
Indians  were  completely  deceived,  and  thev  pressed  forward  in  a  body  froai 
their  coverts  to  gam  the  centre  of  the  cireiuar  encampment,  while  one  of  tfaa 
wings  of  the  army,  under  Miyor  Campbell,  seccmded  by  Capt  Baaaet,  suddante 
closed  in  upon  them  Grom  a  point  of  the  hill  where  he  could  not  be  obaenped, 
pouring  in  at  the  same  time  a  tremendous  fire,  and  then  charging  them  witk 
nnpetuosity.  Many  of  them  were  killed,  and  though^  they  returned  the  fira^ 
their  ardor  was  damped,  and  victory  was  no  longer  doubtluL  The  whole 
army  was  upon  them  oefore  they  could  reload,  and  numbers  were  cut  off  by 
a  cross  fire  before  they  could  regain  their  trees* 

The  battle  having  now  closed,  the  army  was  enabled  to  enoamp  and  take  a 
little  repose,  of  which  it  was  in  extreme  need.  On  mustering,  it  waa  foond 
that  115  had  been  killed,  wounded,  and  missing  of  the  regular  troopa,  fifty  of 
which  were  of  the  former  number.  Of  the  Indians  they  learned  sixty  weft 
killed.  Four  days  after  CoL  Bouquet  arrived  at  Fort  Pitt,  without  anv  other 
accident  tlian  a  few  scattering  shot  firom  unseen  Indians;  and  here  he  waa 
obliged  to  end  this  campaign,  not  having  sufficient  force  to  pursue  the  enemf 
beyond  the  Ohio,  nor  any  prospect  of  a  reeufo^ment 

The  next  year  it  was  determined  to  send  out  a  larger  force  under  the  nama 
excellent  commander,  which  should  be  able  to  strike  an  efiectual  blow  upoo 
the  Indians  in  their  strong-holds,  or  awe  them  into  submission.  Peimsyiva- 
nia  was  to  raise  1,000  men ;  Virginia  was  called  upon,  and  200  fiiendlv  IndiaM 
tendered  their  services.  With  these,  part  of  two  reffiments  of  regulaia  wen 
to  be  ioined,  and  the  whole  were  expected  at  Canisle  ready  to  march  fay 
July ;  but  it  was  the  beginning  of  August  before  the^  were  ready,  and  then 
no  men  fix>m  Virginia  appeared^  and  the  fiiendlv  Indians  never  came.  Vir^ 
ginia  excused  herself  by  saying  it  had  already  700  men  in  the  field,  and  thoae 
were  insufficient  to  protect  its  own  fitmtier. 

Meanwhile,  as  soon  as  the  spring  returned,  the  Indians  foil  anew  upon  tba 
back  settlements  of  Pennsylvania  and  Virginia,  and  spread  a  deplorable  hdb 
over  a  great  extent  of  country,  killing  and  carrying  away  the  inhahitanta  wiifa 
their  wonted  barbarity. 

Gen.  Gage  was  now  conmnandei^in-cbief  in  the  coloniea,  and  he  ordered^ 
CoL  Bradstreet,  with  a  strong  force,  to  act  in  conjunction  with  CoL  Bouquet, 
by  proceeding  by  wbj  of  the  hikes,  and  falling  upon  the  backs  of  the  Wyan- 
dots,  Ottawas,  and  Miamiea. 

CoL  Bouquet  marehed  from  Carlisle  on  the  9  August,  1764^  and  reached 
Fort  Loudon  on  the  13th.    In  tliis  march  of  four  days,  demrtiona  had 
alarming  among  the  Pennsylvania  troops,  notwithstanding  they  had 
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warned,  bofe  by  Ae  commander  and  Gov.  Penn,  of  die  ruin  it  would  create^ 
and  cbe  condign  manner  in  which  it  would  be  punished  The  Hitter  gentle* 
■■m  had  accompanied  Col  Bouquet  to  CarKsle,  and  there  appropriately  ad- 
dressed the  troops  before  they  began  their  march.  Nevertheless  the  Pennsyl- 
VBnia  troops  had  decreased  firom  1,000  to  700  men,  and  the  colonel  was  obliged 
%o  apply  to  the  governor  and  commissioners  to  complete  his  complement 
And  by  the  exertions  of  Gov.  Fauquier  of  Virginia,  me  quota  of  men  from 
^baX  province  were  enabled  to  join  the  expedition  at  Pittsburgh. 

Before  leaving  Fort  Loudon,  CoL  Bouquet  received  despatches  from  CoL 
Bradstreet,  acquainting  him  that  he  had  concluded  a  peace  with  the  Dela- 
wares  and  Shawanese ;  but  CoL  Bouquet  had  no  fiiith  in  their  pretensions. 
and  on  communicating  with  Gen.  Gage,  the  treaty  was  rejected  by  him,  and 
oflfensive  measures  were  not  relaxed. 

As  soon  as  the  army  had  arrived  at  Fort  Pitt,  ten  Indians  ^ere  observed  on 
the  north  side  of  the  Ohio,  who  signified  a  desire  for  a  conference.  This  the 
eolonel  looked  upon  as  a  stratagem  made  use  of  by  them  to  get  information 
of  his  strength  and  intentions.  Three  of  the  party  were  induced  to  visit  the 
fint ;  and  not  being  able  to  satisfy  die  whites  of  then*  good  intentions,  they 
were  held  as  spies,  and  their  associates  fled.  On  the  20  September  the  colo* 
nel  sent  one  of  the  three  out  with  a  message  to  his  countrymen,  informing 
ibem  that  he  had  heard  of  the  treaty  with  Col.  Bradstreet,  but  he  had  leamea 
too,  that  since  then  they  had  committed  several  murders ;  that  he  was  now 
prepared  to  distress  them  to  the  utmost,  if  thejr  did  not  immediately  stop 
their  depredations,  and  give  assurances  of  their  sincerity  by  leaving  the  patn 
open  to  l>etroit,  and  safely  returning  the  messengers  he  was  now  to  send  to 
Vo\,  Bradstreet;  and  if  the  said  messengers  were  detained  or  injured,  he 
would  put  his  hostaffes  to  death,  and  show  no  mercy  in  future  to  any  of  them. 
Twenty  days  were  allowed  them  to  perform  the  mission. 

This  talk  had  a  salutary  influence  on  the  minds  of  the  chiefs ;  they  had  be- 
eome  pretty  well  assured  that  CoL  Bouquet  was  not  to  be  trHled  with,  nor 
caught  asleep ;  and  on  the  1  October,  an  Onondaga  and  one  Oneida  came  to 
Fort  Pitt,  pretending  friendship,  claiming  to  be  friends  under  the  ancient 
league  between  the  Five  Nations  and  fSiglish.  They  offered  him  a  little 
friendly  advice,  as  that  his  force  was  too  small  to  think  of  doing  any  thin^ 
against  so  numerous  an  enemy  as  were  the  Indians,  and  that  if  he  woiud  wait 
a  little  titiey  would  all  come  and  make  peace  with  him ;  and  especially  if  he 
would  set  at  liberty  those  he  held  as  hostages.  But  Col.  Bouquet  understood 
Indian  talk  quite  as  well  as  they  understood  him,  probably,  when  he  told  them 
he  should  now  proceed  to  Tuscarawas,  and,  if  they  had  any  thing  further  to 
•ay,  they  might  meet  him  there ;  but  as  to  delay,  that  was  out  of  the  Question. 
And  the  next  day,  October  the  2d,  he  was  ready  to  take  up  his  line  or  march, 
and  his  entire  force  consisted  of  1,500  men.  Before  leaving,  he  found  it  neces- 
sary to  shoot  two  soldiers  for  desertion.  All  the  women,  except  one  to  each 
corps,  and  two  nurses  for  the  general  hospital,  were  ordered  to  return  to  the 
aetuements,  and  every  other  encumlH-ance  was  avoided  before  taking  up  the 
Jine  of  march. 

On  the  6th  the  army  reached  Beaver  Creek,  and  here  a  soldier  joined  it, 
who  had  been  taken  near  Fort  Bedford,  and  now  escaped  from  his  captors. 
He  informed  the  colonel  that  the  Indians  had  watched  the  army,  and  were 
■uiprised  at  its  numbers.  Two  miles  fiuther  on  was  found  the  skull  of  a 
child  set  upon  a  pole.  On  the  9th  trees  were  seen,  on  the  bark  of  which  were 
many  hieroglyphical  characters  painted,  said  to  have  been  done  by  the  In- 
dians to  denote  their  war  exploits.  On  the  13th  the  army  arrived  at  Tuscan 
rawas,  and  here  the  colonel  #found  the  two  men  who  had  been  sent  to  CoL 
Bradstreet  with  despatches,  before  spoken  of  They  stated  that  they  had  been 
made  prisoners  by  tne  Delawares,  who  carried  them  to  one  of  their  towns,  16 
miles  from  Tuscarawas,  where  they  kept  them  until  the  army  reached  here ; 
and  now,  **  making  a  virtue  of  necessity,^  set  them  at  liberty,  and  ordered  them 
to  tell  *<  the  great  white  captain "  that  the  head  men  of  the  Delawares  and 
Bhawaneae  were  coming  as  soon  as  possible  to  treat  with  him.  On  the  15th 
they  encamped  on  Margaret's  Creek,  and  soon  after  a  deputation  of  six  In- 
iiaoa  arriveo,  and  infoni:^  CoL  Bouquet  that  the  chieft  were  in  council  read/ 
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10  trett  with  him,  about  eight  miles  off  He  returned  answer  that  he  would 
meet  them  the  next  day  at  a  bower  at  some  distance  from  his  own  camp,  and 
in  the  interim  fortified  his  position,  trusting  nothing  in  their  protestations  of 
fiiendship. 

On  the  17  October  the  colonel  marched  to  the  bower,  making  the  best  dis- 
play he  could  of  his  best  troops,  and  soon  ailer  the  Indians  arrived,  and  were 
as  follows:  Kitashuta,  chief  of  tlie  Senecas,  with  15  warriors;  Custalooa, 
chief  of  the  Wolf  tribe  of  the  Delawares,  and  Beaver,  chief  of  the  Turkey  tribe 
of  the^  same  nation,  with  20  warriors ;  Keissiiv autchtha,  a  chief  of  the  Shaw- 
anese,  and  6  warriors.  The  Indian  speakers  were  Kitashijta,  Turti^e-heaet, 
CusTALOGA,  and  Beaver.  These  severally  spoke,  but  we  know  not  that  thar 
speeches  have  been  preserved :  but  what  they  said  went  only  to  ezcuae  them- 
selves, and  cast  the  blame  on  their  young  men,  and  the  western  nations,  over 
whom  they  had  no  control ;  but  ^  they  sued  for  peace  in  the  most  abject  man- 
uer,'*  promisiug  to  deliver  up  all  their  prisoners  without  delay.  The  colonel 
then  oisiiiissed  them,  and  told  them  he  would  meet  them  again  the  next  day, 
but  owin^  to  the  weather  the  meeting  was  deferred  to  the  SOth.  He  then  told 
them  then*  excuses  amounted  to  nothing ;  recounted  to  them  the  outrages  thej 
had  committed, as  killingand captivating  the  traders  sent  among  them  at  their 
own  request ;  attacking  Fort  Pitt,  wbiclrhad  been  built  bynbeir  consent,  mur- 
dering four  men,  who  had  been  sent  to  them  with  messages ;  their  attacking 
his  troops  last  year ;  their  fidsifying  their  promise  to  CoL  Brsdstreet,  of  deliv- 
ering up  their  captives  to  him  by  the  10  of  last  month,  &c ;  that  tliey  might 
rest  assured  that  the  army  would  not  leave  their  country  undl  his  terms  were 
complied  with,  and  12  davs  were  allowed  them  to  dehver  the  prisoners  in, 
which  was  to  be  done  at  Wakatamake.  All  persons  were  requir^  **  English- 
men, Frenchmen,  women  and  children ;  whether  adopted,  married,  or  fivinc 
among  tlierii  under  any  denomination  or  pretence  whatsoever ;  and  to  fumisn 
horses,  clothing  and  provisions,  to  carry  them  to  Fort  Pitt"  When  they  bad 
fuUy  complied  with  Uiese  terms,  **  they  were  to  be  informed  on  what  terms 
they  might  have  peace.** 

It  should  have  been  observed,  that  at  the  first  meeting,  on  the  17th,  the 
Delaware  chiefs  delivered  up  18  white  prisoners,  and  83  small  sticks,  indica- 
ting the  number  still  remaming  in  their  hands.  Meanwhile  Col.  Bouquet 
determined  to  march  further  into  their  country,  knowing  that  his  success  in 
ffettiiig  prisoners  depended  much  on  the  presence  of  hb  army ;  and  on  the  25 
October  he  arrived  within  a  mile  of  the  Forks  of  Muskingum,  where,  instead 
of  Wakatamake,  the  prisoners  were  to  be  deUvered;  this  position  being 
very  convenient  for  the  Indians,  most  of  their  principal  towns  lying  around  it 
Besides,  it  was  a  position  from  whence  an  cfi^ctual  blow  might  be  struck  at 
any  moment  Here  convenient  houses  were  built  for  the  reception  of  the 
captivea  On  the  28  October,  Peter,*  the  Caughnawaga  chief^  and  20  otheri 
of  that  nation,  arrived  from  Sandusky,  bringing  a  letter  fi-om  CoL  Bradstreet, 
by  which  it  appeared  he  had  ascended  the  River  Sandusky  as  far  as  he  could 
'in  canoes,  but  nad  not  effected  any  treaty  or  received  any  prisoners,  and  was 
about  to  leave  that  part  of  the  country. 

By  the  9  November,  there  were  delivered  to  CoL  Bouquet  206  captives,  of 
which  90  were  V'u'ginians,  and  116  belonffed  to  Pennsylvania :  among  them 
there  were  125  women  and  children.  There  yet  remained  with  the  Shawa- 
nese  about  100  more,  which,  from  their  scattered  condition,  could  not  be  had, 
but  hostages  were  taken  for  their  safe  delivery  the  next  spring.  The  separa- 
tinff  of  these  captives  from  the  Indians,  and  their  meeting  with  their  friends 
and  relatives,  (many  of  whom  were  present,)  was  a  scene  past  description; 
children  brought  up  among  the  Indians  clunff  to  their  adopted  mothers,  and 
the  mothers  to  them,  flying  with  fear  from  their  own  parents.  The  IndiaUf 
has  by  many  been  denied  that  paternal  affection  so  common  to  htmaanity; 
but  had  such  wimessed  this  scene,  their  opinions  would  have  changed.  Some 
would  not  be  separated  from  their  white  captives,  and  even  followed  the  army 
in  its  march  to  rhiladeluhia.  Thus  ended  one  of  the  most  brilliant  Indian 
expeditious  upon  reconl ;  not  brilliant  by  reason  of  sanguinary  battlesu  boC 
from  far  more  glorious  deeds  of  humanity. 

That  the  Indians  were  completely  humbled  by  the  firm  and  resolute  oon-^ 
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duet  of  CoL  Bouquet,  has  been  remarked ;  but  we  cannot,  with  justice  to  the 
subject,  submit  it,  without  letting  the  chiels  be  iuJly  heard.  Notwitlistandinff 
the  Shawanese  had,  by  their  deputy,  assented  to  the  demands  of  the  coloneL 
as  far  as  they  could  under  present  circumstances,  they  were  considered  *<  still 
out  in  rebellion,'*  and  remained  to  be  treated  with.  They  had  shown  **  a  dil- 
atoriness  and  sullen  haughtiness  in  ail  their  conduct,  which  rendered  it  very 
suspiciousw"  Accordingly,  a  separate  conference  was  had  with  them  on  the 
1^  November,  when  tliere  appeared  the  chiefs,  Keissinautchtha  and  Nim- 
WHA,  with  the  Red  Hawk,  Lavissimo,  Bensivasica,  Eweecunwee,  Keio- 
i.EioHquE,  and  40  warriors.  There  were  also  present,  the  Cauffhnawaga, 
Seneca,  and  Delaware  chiefs.  Red  Hawk  was  chief  speaker  of  the  Shawa- 
nese, and  he  thus  addressed  the  English: — 

^  Brother,  listen  to  us,  your  younger  brothers.  As  we  see  something  in 
vour  eyes  that  looks  dissatis&ction,  we  now  clear  them.  You  have  cre<uted 
bad  stories  against  us.  We  clean  your  ears,  that  you  may  hear  better  here- 
after. We  wish  to  remove  everv  thinff  bad  firom  your  heart,  that  you  may  be 
as  good  as  your  ancestors.  [A  bdL]  We  saw  you  coming  with  an  uplifted 
tomahawk  in  your  hand.  We  now  take  it  firom  you,  and  tkrow  itupio  God 
Let  him  do  with  it  as  he  pleases.  We  hope  never  to  see  it  more.  Brother, 
as  you  are  a  warrior,  take  hold  of  this  chain  [handing  a  bell]  of  firiendship,  ana 
let  us  think  no  more  of  war,  in  pity  of  our  old  men,  women,  and  children. 
We,  too,  are  warriors.** 

The  remarkable  fi^re  made  use  of  in  this  speech,  ofUtrowing  the  hatchd  iip 
to  Chdy  is  new ;  and  it  was  remarked  by  Thomas  Hutchins,  who  beard  it,  that 
by  it  the  speaker  wished  probably  to  be  understood  that,  by  this  disposition 
of  it,  it  would  be  out  of  the  reach  of  bad  men,  and  would  be  given  only  to  the 
party  in  future,  to  whom  the  right  of  reven^  belonged ;  whereas  if  it  were 
buried  in  the  sround,  any  miscreant  might  die  it  up. 

The  Engli&  did  not  much  like  the  telk  of  Red  Hawk  ;  they  saw  no  sup- 
plication, but  a  manly  independence,  which  they  ought  to  have  admired,  rather 
than  reprobated.  That  the  Indians,  especially  the  Shawanese,  did  not  ac- 
knowledge themselves  entirely  in  the  wrong,  is  evident  fi!t)m  their  producinff 
at  this  time,  through  their  speaker,  the  treaty  made  with  Pennsylvania  in  170^ 
and  three  messages  or  letters  from  that  government,  of  different  dates,  by  which 
they  undoubtedly  intended  to  show  that  the  English  had  been  guii^  of  bar- 
barities as  well  as  the  Indians.  However,  Red  Hawk  promised,  on  behalf  of 
bis  nation,  that  all  the  prisoners  should  be  delivered  up  at  Fort  Pitt  the  next 
sprinff. 

CoL  Bouquet  finding  no  more  prisoners  could  be  obtained,  owing,  as  has 
been  stated,  to  their  being  scattered  with  their  masters  upon  very  distant  hunt- 
ing grounds,  gave  up  his  campaign,  and  returned  to  Philadelphia,  where  he 
arrived  in  the  beginning  of  January,  1765.  Before  leaving  ^  these  remote 
parts,"  however,  the  colonel  gave  the  Indians  a  talk,  in  which  he  observed, 
that  what  the  Shawanese  had  said  would  have  been  agreeable  to  him,  provi- 
ded their  acts  had  corresponded  with  it  He  reminded  them  that  they  had 
promised,  at  Tuscarawas,  a  month  before,  that  all  the  prisoners  shoiud  be 
delivered  to  him  at  his  present  encampment  in  10  days,  and  demanded  what 
right  they  had  to  expect  better  terms  than  the  Delawares  and  others,  who 
had,  without  delay,  brought  in  their  captives.  This  was  rather  unreasonable 
on  the  part  of  the  colonel,  inasmuch  as  he  was  well  aware  that  he  was  press- 
ing an  unpossibility.  "  But,**  he  says,  "  I  will  cut  this  matter  short  with  you ; 
and  befoi-e  I  explain  myself  further,  I  insist  on  your  immediate  answer  to  the 
following  Questions :  Ist  Will  you  collect  and  deliver  up  all  the  prisoners, 
taken  in  this  or  former  wars,  whether  French,  English,  or  negroes,  and  with- 
out any  exception  or  evasion  whatsoever?  2d.  Will  you  deliver  6  hostages 
into  my  hands  as  security  for  the  performance  of  your  promise,  and  as  a 
guaranty  that  your  people  shall  commit  no  more  homities  on  his  mtyeety'a 
subjects  ?  ** 

BEifsivASiCA  said  the  Shavranese  would  comply,  excepting  as  regarded  the 
French ;  but  over  them  they  had  no  control,  and  the  English  might  do  with 
them  as  they  pleased ;  but  he  believed  they  had  neariy  all  returned  to  their 
own  country.    And  here  it  will  be  proper  to  remark  that  the  captives  wers 
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Mirwed  at  Fort  Pitt  agreeable  to  this  treaty.  After  the  boatagea  were  4elir* 
ared,  CoL  Bouquet  remarked  to  them,  **  that  though  he  had  brought  the  toon 
ahawk  in  his  hand,  yet  as  they  had  now  submitted,  he  would  not  iet  it  &U  oo 
Ibeir  heada,  but  let  it  drop  to  the  ground,"  and  exhorted  them  to  be  kind  ta 
the  prisoners,  and  said  he  should  send  along  with  them  some  of  the  triendft 
of  the  captives,  to  aid  in  the  collection  of  them.  At  the  same  time  the  chi^ 
of  the  other  tribes  present,  severally  addressed  the  Shawane  ciiie&,  whom 
tiiey  called  grandchildren  and  nephews,  and  urged  them  **  to  peribrm  their 
proonees,  and  be  strong  in  doing  good,  that  this  peace  might  be  everlasting.* 
These  transactions  occurred  on  the  12  November,  1764. 

In  the  narration  of  the  delivery  of  captives  on  the  9  of  the  same  month,  the 
relation  of  a  captive  was  passed  over,  which  shall  here  be  given.  A  Mt, 
Smailman,  who  had  been  a  mmor  of  Pennsylvania  troops,  and  had  been  made 
prisoner  in  the  sununer  of  17()3,  near  Detroit,  by  the  Wyaudota,  who  delivered 
nim  to  the  Bhawaneae,  was  among  those  surrendered  at  that  time.  He  proved 
of  great  eervice  to  the  whites,  as  well  as  Indians,  on  this  occasion,  by  being 
able  to  confirm  much  of  the  information  given  by  the  latter.  He  told  CoL 
Bouquet  that  all  the  Indians  who  had  heard  of  his  demand  had  come  on  im- 
Baediately  with  their  captives.  It  had  been  reported  among  the  Shawanese 
that  the  object  of  the  English  was  to  put  them  all  to  d«^th.  As  soon  as  this 
news  came  to  be  circulate  among  them,  they  began  to  prepare  to  kill  all  the 
captives ;  and  a  French  trader  among  them,  who  had  many  barrels  of  powder 
and  ball,  offered  it  all  to  them  to  go  out  and  fight  the  English  army.  When 
they  were  about  to  commence  murdering  the  prisoners,  the  message  from  the 
colonel  was  received,  stating  that  he  only  wanted  the  captives  and  to  make 
peace  with  them,  and  thus  a  horrid  tragedy  was  prevented.  Soon  after, 
when  many  prisoners  had  been  coUecteo,  and  marched  as  tar  as  Wakaula- 
mikie,  news  came  that  a  soldier  had  been  killed  near  tlie  camp  of  the  army 
at  Muskingum.  This  the  Indians  thought  would  blast  all  their  hopes  of 
mercy,  anof  they  again  resolved  to  put  the  captives  to  death ;  and  when  they 
had  even  got  them  into  a  small  compass  for  tliat  purpose,  another  express 
arrived  firom  Col.  Bouquet,  which  assured  them  that  ne  bad  no  suspicion  that 
they  had  any  knowledge  of  the  murder,  and  thus  a  second  calamity  was 
happily  averted. 

Several  eminent  chiefs,  it  vrill  have  been  perceived,  make  their  lypearanee 
in  this  part  of  our  work,  and  to  them  we  can  add  the  name  of  Hopocxif,  or 
Capt.  Pipe.  He  was  one  of  the  two  Indians  whom  we  have  mentioned  aa 
having  been  detained  as  spies  at  Fort  Pitt ;  the  name  of  tlie  other  was  Capt 
John.  These  were  set  at  liberty  when  the  206  captives  were  given  up.  Of 
the  melancholy  and  barbarous  murder  of  Rxn  Hawk,  notice  has  been  taken. 

The  causes  of  this  war  were  well  known  in  England,  and  the  complainia 
of  the  Indians  were  acknowledged  **  to  have  been  too  well  founded."  They 
had  long  watched  the  progress  of  settlements  upon  the  Susquehannah,  and 
the  building  of  forts  in  their  country,  against  treaty  stipulations.  They  had 
not  only  submitted  to  this,  l>ut  to  treatment  the  most  insolent  They  resolved, 
in  the  spring  of  176!),  to  drive  back  their  oppressors ;  not,  however,  without 
first  remonstrating  in  respectful  terms  to  the  English,  in  one  of  their  capitate, 
through  a  deputation  of  their  chiets.  Here  thev  declared  that  whatever  deeds 
mi^ht  be  produced  by  one  J.  II.  Lydias  of  Albany,  or  others,  pretending  to 
claim  lands  upon  the  Susquehannah,  they  were  utteriy  false,  and  would  not 
be  allowed ;  and  that  they  would  defend  them  to  the  last  extremity.  Tltt 
result  we  have  seen. 

Thus  we  have  traced  the  events  of  Pontiak's  war  to  its  cloae  —  a  glorious 
termination,  inasmuch  as  it  was  a  bloodless  one.  Many  years  of  comparativB 
peace  ensued ;  indeed  the  troubles  vrith  the  Indians  were  not  very  serious 
for  the  next  ten  years.  Crcsap's  war  was  the  next,  which  terminated  in  tha 
sanguinary  iiattle  of  Point  Pleasant  Then  succeeded  the  calamitiee  of  tba 
Revolution,  Grom.  which  the  Indians  never  recovered. 


Piiris. 


APPENDIX. 


NOTES,   ADDITIONS,   AND   CORRECTIONS. 

P.  47.— The  whole  of  the  letter  of  Gov,  Bradttre$t  is  noio  printed  in  the  Nm 
JBng.  Hitt,  and  Geneaiog^  Beg,  iL  150. 

P.  61. — Murder  or  Mua  MoCbjba^  Among  the  many  Tenions  of  this  tragedj* 
there  is  one  in  Barber'a  Hitt.  ColL  of  Nem  York,  pp.  569,  570,  which  May  be 
worth  consulting;  it  wnUd  be,  donbuess,  had  he  informed  us  how  he  got  hit 
Information.  Perhaps  from  people  in  the  neighborhood  oi  the  murder.  We  do 
not  like  inferences  when  easily  avoided. 

P.  69.— This  early  voyage  to  New  England  has  been  reprinted  entire,  in  8  C6U. 
Matt.  Hiit,  Soe,  voL  viiL 

P.  83. — ^Re8x>ecting  the  visit  of  Sir  Franeit  Drake  to  the  coast  of  New  England 
before  the  settlement  of  Plimouth,  our  account  is  pretty  full.  The  conclusion 
there  arrived  at,  that  Drake  did  actuallv  land  somewhere  in  the  ndghborhood  of 
Cape  Cod,  wo  thought  our  authorities  cleaHy  justified.  But  some  critical  writers 
ttnce  mv  work  was  published,  questioning  tiie  £&ct,  I  am  ready  to  confess  that 
the  subject  is  not,  nor  did  I  ever  consider  it,  settled  beyond  a  doubt ;  yet,  after 
«11,  it  may  be  quite  as  difficult  to  settle  it  the  other  way,  namely,  that  he  did  not 
land  in  New  ^gland. 

P.  111. — On  this,  and  the  pages  immediately  before  and  after  it,  notices  are 
.contained  of  several  ohie&  and  others  who  were  Uvinff  between  Boston  and  Sa- 
lem when  the  English  came.  The  most  of  them  had  more  or  less  to  do  with 
all  the  whites  who  settled  near  them,  and  especially  with  those  who  settled  at 
and  about  Saugut,  afterwards  called  Lynn.  This  circumstance  brought  their 
history  particularly  under  the  investigation  of  the  accompUshed  historian  of  that 
town,  Alonzo  Lewis,  Ebo.  Our  text  was  written  before  the  appearance  of  his 
second  edition,  to  which  is  added  a  great  amount  of  the  most  valuable  infor- 
mation, of  which  we  were  not  in  possession.  Therefore,  instead  of  making  a 
lone  note  here,  of  extracts,  corrections,  &c.,  we  must  refer  our  readers  to  the 
wont  of  Mr.  Lewis,  where  the  numerous  focts  will  be  found,  clothed  in  the  easy 
and  poUshed  style  of  that  writer. 

P.  111.— Concerning  SAGAMORE  JOHN,  we  have  a  note  as  early  as 
1631.  In  his  letter  to  the  countett  of  Lincoln,  Gov.  Dudley  says,  "John  is  a 
handsome  young  man^-conversant  wlux  vs,  affecting  EngUsh  Aparell  and  how- 
ses,  and  speaking  well  of  our  Ood." — Jamet,  the  lather  of  Jo/m,  **  conmianded 
not  above  30  or  40  men.**    Dudley,  ib. 

P.  122. — **  The  most  common  pronunciation  of  the  name  of  IftanAmomo  will  ap- 
pear, I  imagine,  in  the  following  couplet  from  &  Danforth*t  Almanack  for  1649  : 

<  And  by  thy  &U  comes  in  the  English  wo 
If  it  may  be  by  Miantonomo.' " 

MS,  note  by  John  Fanner, 

^.  182. — CAPT.  TOM,  alias  WATTASACOMPAinnc.  Some  of  the  proceedings 
against  this  man  have  of  late  been  brought  to  hght.  His  case  is  one  of  /most 
melancholy  interest,  and  his  fate  wiU  ever  be  de^ly  regretted ;  inasmuch  as  the 
proof  against  him,  so  far  as  we  can  discover,  would  not  at  any  other  time  have 
been  deemed  worthy  of  a  moment's  serious  consideration.  The  younger  Eliot 
pleaded  earnestly  for  him,  that  he  might  even  have  a  new  trial,  but  without 
avaiL  In  our  MS.  '* Chronicles  op  the  Indians,"  we  have  this  entry: 
'•  22  June,  1676.  Death  warrant  signed  for  Captain  Tom*t  execution."  It  is 
directed  to  **  Edward  Mitchehon^  Marshall  Generall,"  who  is  ordered  to  see  that 
**  Captain  Tom  Indian  and  Jno.  OuUuCk,  Indian  enemys  be  hanged  on  this  day 
after  y  lecture  till  they  be  d©ad."«/ 

P.  183 SAMPSON  OCCOM.    There  was  a  portrait  taken  of  this  distan- 

l^niahed  Indian  whUe  he  was  in  England,  painted  by  M.  Chamberlain,  from 
which  a  fine  mezzotinto  engraving  was  made  by  J.  Spibbury,  and  published  on  a 
folio  sheet  It  is  thus  entitled :  <*  The  Beverend  Mr.  Samson  Occom,  the  first 
Indian  minister  that  ever  was  in  Europe,  and  who  accompanied  the  Rev.  Nath'l 
Whitaker,  D.  D.,m  an  application  to  Great  Britain  for  Charities  to  support  j* 
]Ut.  Dr.  Wheelock's  Indian  Academy,  and  Missionaries  among  y«  NaUve  Sav- 
•gia  of  N.  Amecioa."    PubUshed  aooonUng  to  tot  of  Parliameo^  Sept.  20| 
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1768,  bj  Heniy  Ptzkei;  rt  Ko.  82  in  GomhiUt  London.    Portrait  m 
th$  mtuior, 

P.  218. — ^The  following  cuiionB  document  it  added,  to  throw  tome  light  on  thm 
KarragAnset  expedition  of  Dec  1676 : — 

**  Whereas  at  the  fireinee  of  MaiV  Appletoni  Tent  at  Narragansitt  Diners 
annea  and  Clothes  were  lost  by  tlie  fire  belonging  to  perticuler  persona,  a 
list  of  whom  is  taken  and  in  the  hands  of  Capt  Swayne,  then  Leiut.  to  Majo^ 
Appleton,  who  heretofore  haue  rec  no  satisfaction  for  the  same,  This  Court 
[dia.  Ct.  of  Ms.]  Doth  order  that  repayration  be  made  by  the  Country  to  the 
persons  Damnifyed  by  the  s^  fire,  and  that  the  Committees  of  Militia  in  the 
severall  Towncs,  doe  allow  Damase  Tpon  the  Accounts  afforesd*  and  enter  than 
amonffst  the  Disbursements  of  Uie  i^  townes.  Hie  Deputyes  haue  past  this 
Desirmg  the  Consent  of  o*  Honor^  Magistrates  hereto. 

William  Torrey,  Cleric 

15  Sept.  1676.  Consented  to  by  the  magists.  Edw.  Rawson,  Secrety.'* 

P.  222. — Following  other  printed  aooonnta  of  the  war,  we  gare  the  name  of 
"Ci^tain  Crowell,**  which  should  be  •*  CoweU,"  Jamet  CoweU  was  of  Boston, 
before  and  after  this  war.  In  our  MS.  '*  Chboniclbs,"  above  cited,  we  have  a 
oircimistantial  account  of  the  affiur  which  at  this  time  brought  him  to  the  notice 
of  the  historians.  The  account  is  by  himself,  as  he  gave  it  in  a  depoaition,  at 
the  trial  of  Capt,  Tom,  and  is  as  follows  :— 

'^  As  I  was  returning  from  Marlborough  to  Boston,  in  the  Contoryee  searvioe^ 
and  had  18  men  under  my  conduct,  and  about  3  miles  from  Sudbury  wee  ware 
Suprysed  with  divors  hundred  of  Indians,  whereof  this  Indian  Tom  was  one, 
none  by  a  grombleing  sign  or  noyse  y*  he  made ;  as  in  my  Judgement  was  y 
cause  of  our  bejng  ttyored  vpon ;  at  which  tjme  fewer  of  my  Company  was 
killed  and  one  woundod ;  beside  ffive  horses  were  disinabled,  [being]  shot 
Vpon  Capt.  Wadsworth's  ingadgen  wjth  [y*]  Indians,  I  wentt  backe  and  buryed 
y  fibwer  men  which  ware  killed,  whereof  was  Thomas  ^Har  ]  and  HopkiKtm 
son  of  Koxbury,  Goodman,  a  son  of  Robert  Wallet  of  Dorchister."  <*  Swxmi 
in  Court,  19  June,  1676." 

P.  263.— MATOON AS.  The  following  characteristio  reflections  and  obserra- 
tions  of  Dr.  Increase  Mather^  which  the  consideration  of  the  acts  and  fate  of 
this  chief  seemed  to  excite  in  his  mind,  are  extracted,  as  worthy  of  preservation 
in  this  connection  : — 

**  How  often  have  we  proffed,  that  the  Lord  would  retnember  the  erueUy,  treachery^ 
and  above  all  the  blasphemy  of  these  heathen ! — ^This  prayer  has  been  heard  in 
Heaven.  As  for  their  cruelty,  God  hath  remembered  that,  many  of  them  foiling 
into  the  hands  of  the  Mohawks  or  other  Indians,  who  fought  in  our  quarrel,  useS 
their  enemies  after  their  own  kind.  And  it  hath  been  observed,  Uiat  the  ven- 
geance frt)m  the  Lord  did  pursue  them  presently  upon  the  perpetration  of  some 
horrid  acts  of  barbarous  cruelty  towards  such  as  fell  into  their  murderous  hands. 
And  as  for  their  treachery,  God  hath  retaliated  that  upon  them  ;  as  for  the  per^ 
fldious  Narragansets,  Peter  Lidian  was  false  and  perfimous  to  them,  upon  a  dis- 
gust received  amongst  them,  and  directed  our  army  whereto  find  them.  Treach- 
erous Philipt  one  of  his  own  men  ran  away  from  him,  and  told  Capt  Church 
where  that  grand  enemy  had  hid  himself,  the  issue  of  which  was,  another  Indisn 
shot  a  bullet  into  the  treacherous  heart  of  that  covenant-breaking  infideL  Yea, 
many  of  those  cloudy  and  decciptful  Indians  who  were  taken  by  Capt  Church, 
would  frequently  destroy  and  betray  their  bloudy  and  false-hearted  comrades. 
Matoonas,  who  was  the  first  Indian  that  treacherously  shed  innocent  English 
blood  in  Massachusetts  Colony,  he  some  years  before  pretended  to  something  of 
religion,  being  a  professor  in  eeneral  (though  never  baptized,  nor  of  the  in- 
churched  Indians)  that  so  he  miffht  the  more  covertly  manage  the  hellish  design 
of  revenge  that  was  labored  in  nis  divelish  heart" 

P.  263. — "  The  murder  at  Wobum  here  referred  to  by  Hubbard,  apparently 
as  perpetrated  a  little  before  Philip's  war,  was  not  improbably  the  same  as  one 
committed  in  the  west  part  of  Wobxim,  now  Burlington,  the  story  of  which  has 
been  transmitted  there  by  tradition  from  time  inunemorial,  and  is  briefly  as 
follows :  On  a  certain  Sabbath,  an  Indian  concealed  himself  in  a  hop  house,  the 
site  of  the  kiln  of  which  is  still  pointed  out,  about  a  mile  from  Burlington  meet- 
ing-house, close  to  the  north  side  of  the  road  to  Bedford,  between  the  houses  of 
Deacon  George  Mclntire  and  of  Miss  Ruth  Wilson.  When  he  supposed  the 
neighbors  gefierally  had  gone  to  meeting,  he  came  out  from  his  lurkmg-plaos^ 
and  went  to  the  house  which  then  stood  on  the  spot  where  Miss  Wilson's  now  ia. 
Upon  antering,  he  aaked  for  eider  of  a  young  woman  that  had  been  left  at  hooia. 


In  oompHanoe  with  hit  reqaest»  the  went  to  dzmw  some ;  but  upon  her  retarn« 
he  knocked  her  in  the  hmd  as  she  reached  the  top  of  the  cellar  stairs.  The 
cellar  door  was  dashed  with  her  blood,  the  stain  of  which  was  never  wiped  off; 
and  when  the  house  cune  to  be  taken  down,  not  far  firom  a  century  ago,  to 
build  another  on  its  site,  tins  blood-stained  door  was  removed  as  it  was  to  the 
bam,  and  there,  and  at  a  house  in  the  neighborhood  to  which  it  was  subse- 
quently  conveyed,  it  continued  for  years  to  be  exhibited  as  a  memorial  of  this 
instance  of  savage  cruelty."  [Tradition  in  the  Wilson  family,  &c.] — MS,  Letter 
from  Rev,  Samuel  SewtUl,  of  Burlington,  Ma,,  to  the  Author, 

P.  264. — In  the  History  of  Framingham,  Ms.,  by  the  Rev.  Mb.  Babbt,  wiU 
be  found  many  important  facts  relative  to  the  destruction  of  the  family  of  T^hom- 
as  Eamet,  of  Sudbury,  which  that  diligent  author  derived  from  original  MSS. 
We  have  many  others,  shedding  further  light,  in  our  MS.  Chbokiclbs  above  re- 
ferred to,  but  our  limits  do  not  allow  of  their  admission  here.  A  few  items  frt)m 
himself  are  ail  we  can  at  present  add. 

Thomas  Eaxbs  cakne  to  New  England  about  1634.  He  served  in  the  Pequot 
war,  after  which  he  was  **  maimed  by  the  hand  of  God  in  his  limbs."  He  was 
bom  in  the  year  1616,  and  in  1668,  was  "the  father  of  many  children,"  *<but 
had  not  one  foote  of  land  in  y*  oountray  of  his  owne,"  and  was  **  very  poore." 
HiB  fortune  seems  to  have  been  much  improved  not  long  after,  for  when  his 
house  was  destroyed  bv  the  Indians,  in  1676,  he  says,  **  Yea,  I  am  now  left  des- 
titute, and  bereaved  of  almost  all  comforts  of  my  life,  and  of  evLery  bitt  of  my 
estate,  which  the  other  day  amounted  to  no  less  than  aboue  350  pounds.  And 
being  very  lame  and  aged,  and  hivve  half  a  dozen  children,  each  under  a  dozen 
years  of  age."  This  was  about  the  close  of  Philip's  war,  at  which  time  he  asks 
{he  General  Court  to  grant  him  the  land  which  had  been  possessed  by  those  In- 
dians that  had  destroyed  his  family ;  **  seeing,"  he  says,  **  the  ten  owners  and 
inhabitants  y'of  are  not  now  extant,  6  of  them  burned  my  house  and  family,  S 
of  whome  haue  been  hanged,  and  the  others  are  all  fled  vnto  y  enemy."    The 

government  granted  him  200  acres  of  land,  but  he  did  not  live  long  to  ei^oy  it. 
e  died  on  the  25th  of  January,  1680,  »t.  64.    For  an  account  of  lus  posterity, 
consult  the  History  of  Framingham* 

P.  280. — The  treaty  entered  into  by  the  chiefe  of  the  Eastern  Indians  and 
English  in  the  midst  of  Philip's  war,  seems  not  to  have  fallen  within  the  notice 
of  the  chroniclem,  either  of  that  time  or  since.  Possibly  Hubbard  may  refer  to 
it  in  his  Indian  Wars,  It  being  a  document  of  great  importance,  is  here  in- 
serted entire,  from  the  Massachusetts  Architfes. 

'•  Pascataqua  River,  Cbchecho,  8  July  [1676.] 

At  a  meeting  of  y<  Com*app<4nted  by  y*  Hon**  Gcnl.  Ct.for  to  treat  y«  Inds. 
of  the  Eastern  Parts  in  order  for  y*  procuring  an  Hon"  Peace  with  y«.  Wee 
^.ib  y«  mut"  consent  of  y*  Sagamores  Underwritten  in  behalfe  of  themselues  and 
y«  men—Indians  belonging  to  them  being  about  300  in  Number,  have  agreed  as 
foUoweth: 

lly.  That  hence  forwards  none  of  y*  said  Indians  shall  offer  any  violence  to  y 
persons  of  any  EngUsh,  nor  doe  any  Damage  to  theyrs  Estates  in  any  kind  what- 
soever. And  if  any  Indian  or  Indians  shall  offend  heroin,  they  shall  bring  or 
ctiuse  to  bee  brought  y  offender  to  some  English  authority,  there  to  be  prosecuted 
by  y«  English  Lawes  according  to  y  Nature  of  j*  Offence. 

21y.  That  none  of  said  Indians  shall  entertain  at  any  time  any  of  our  enemies, 
but  shall  giue  psent  notice  to  y*  Comt*  when  anv  come  among  them,  ingajring  to 
goe  forth  w***  v*  English  against  them  (if  desired)  in  order  to  y«  seising  of  them. 
And  if  any  of  ef^  Indians  shall  themselues  at  any  time  bring  such  o'  Enemies 
vnto  vs,  they  shaU  for  their  reward  haue  £8.  for  each  they  shall  so  bring  in. 

Sly.  The  Indians  performing  on  their  pa^  as  is  before  depressed,  wee  y^*  oom- 
ittee  doe  ingage  in  y  behalfe  of  y«  En^lim  not  to  offer  any  violence  to  any  a$ 
their  persons  or  estates,  and  if  any  injury  be  offered  to  said  Indians  by  any 
En^h,  they  [their]  complaints  to  Authority,  y*  offender  shall  be  prosecuted 
by  English  Lawes  according  to  y  nature  of  y*  offence.  In  iK-itness  to  each  and 
all  J*  prmises  we  haue  mutually  shaken  hands  and  subscribed  our  names. 
(  RjouARD  Waldbut  •^  Wakalanset,  Sagamore 

Comittee  2  Nic :  Shaplkiob  -^  Sampson  Aboquacbmoxa 

^Tuo:  Daxisll  X^Mb.  Wx.  Saoamobb 

^\^  Squando  Sa^amorf 

AJ  Sbbooxtxba 
SAM^NtmPKOW 
The  mark  0  Wkwwwmnm, 


?•  308.— A.  noTO  piocMUi  doovuMnI  llMn  Hm  MA||#ot  of  thii  nota^  W9 
1uT0  Uie  satisfaction  of  Uying  boiwpo  tho  pabUc.    It  oJoctdatoa  a 
Now  England's  hiatoiy  of  ttiedlepoatfaitoroot;  and  hftd  wo  apaeo^  aodi  e^ilBi- 
vtoiy  nkattor  miglit  bo  giron* 

**  Honoured  Mother 

After  my  duty  and  my  wifbi  proMnted  to  jcnantHS^  those  may  inform  Ton  of 
four]  present  health  of  our  present  beine  when  other  of  our  friends  are  by  tbm 
oarbarous  heathen  out  off  from  having  a  being  in  this  world  The  Lord  [of]  hilt 
hath  renewed  his  witnesses  against  ts,  and  hath  dealt  Tery  bitterly  with  «s  im 
that  we  are  deprived  of  the  societie  of  oar  nearest  friends  by  ttie  bresJdng  in  of 
the  adrersarie  against  ts  ;  On  Fridar  last  in  the  mominf  your  own  son  witk 
your  two  sons  in  Law  Anthony  and  Thomas  Bracket  and  their  whoJe  ^■"wT;^^ 
were  killed  and  taken  by  the  Indians,  we  know  not  how,  tis  certainly  known  by 
IIS  tibat  Thomas  is  slain  and  his  wife  and  children  carried  away  captine,  and  of 
Anthony  and  his  family  we  haue  no  tidings  and  tiierefoK  think  tiiat  liiay  migkt 
bo  eaptiTated  the  night  before  beoanse  of  the  remoteness  of  their  habitatkm  from 
neighoorhood,  Ghn  Corban  and  all  his  family  Om  Lewis  and  his  wiSo,  James 
Boss  and  all  his  fiunily,  Om  Durham,  John  Munjoy,  and  Daniel  Wakely,  Be»> 
iamin  Hadwell  and  all  his  frunil^  are  lost,  all  slain  by  sun  an  honr  high  in  the 
Homing  and  after,  Otp  Wallis  his  dweUing  house  end  none  bosidos  his  is  burnt 
there  are  of  men  slain  11,  of  women  and  children  23  killed  and  taken,  we  that 
are  aliTO  are  forced  upon  Mr.  Andrews  his  Island  to  secure  our  own  and  the 
Hues  of  our  fsmilios  we  haue  but  litde  proTision  and  ere  so  few  in  number  that 
we  are  not  able  to  bury  the  dead  till  more  strength  oome  to  us,  tibe  deeire  of  the 
people  to  your  selfe  is  that  you  would  be  pleased  to  apeak  to  Mr.  Munjoy  and 
Deacon  Philips  that  they  would  entreat  the  Oovecnour  that  forthwith  aid 
might  be  sent  to  tb  ei^er  to  fight  the  enemie  out  of  our  borders  that  our  Eng- 
lish Com  may  be  inned  in  wherobr  we  may  comfortably  hue  or  remoue  ts  out 
of  Danger  that  we  may  proride  ror  our  selues  elsewhere  having  no  mare  at 
present  but  desiring  your  prayers  to  God  fbr  his  preeerration  of  us  in  theoe 
times  of  danger,  I  rest  Tour  dutifrill  Son 

Thaddeos  Oaik. 

ftom  Casoo-bay  16.  6.  76.  remember  my  Love  to  m^  Sister  &c. 

These  ffor  his  honoured  Mothw  Mz^  Elisabeth  Harvey  living  in  Boston." 

P.  812. — **  I  have  understood  that  the  town  of  Moultonborough  was  named  in 
honor  of  Gen.  Jonathtm  Ifontofi,  of  Hampton,  who  was  a  principal  proprietoc.** 
MS,  noU  of  John  Farmer  in  a  copy  ofths  Zd  Ed,  of  tk$  Book  of  thb  Inbiajo. 

P.  813. — Pbof.  Upham,  of  Bowdoin  College,  is  the  author  of  the  ballad  there 
given.    Fanner t  at  above  cited, 

P.  f  22.— CAPT.  WHTTEETES.  In  the  Karrative  of  Richard  Bard's  Adven- 
tares  among  the  Indians  will  be  found  some  interesting  details  for  an  enlarge- 
ment of  the  life  of  this  chie£    See  I/mdon'»  Selection  of  Ind.  Neuv.  ii  57—71. 

P.  f  81.— HALFKINO.  Besides  the  diiferent  Indian  names  which  we  have 
given  for  this  chiefs  another  has  been  published  in  the  **  Hietory  of  Weetem  Pmn^ 
eyhanin,**  He«s  there  called  Tanmckarieon,  where  it  is  also  stated  that  he  died 
■t  Harris  Ferry,  (Harrisburg,^  Oct  1st,  1754.  In  another  part  of  the  same 
work,  (p.  71,)  it  is  stated  that  ae  died  at  the  house  of  John  Harrii,  of  that  place, 
and  wsa  buried  by  him. 

P.  572.— Note  %.  In  the  Boston  Cornier  of  81th  August,  1843,  it  is  mentioned 
that  the  Cmpt,  Newman^  who  foU  in  fii^.  Chit'i  defeat,  was  of  Boston ;  that  he 
was  of  the  class  of  1766,  in  the  Latin  school,  while  of  the  same  dass  were  leaac 
Coffin^  since  Admiral  Sir  Jeat^  Dr.  Jono.  EomeTf  late  of  Newton,  Dr.  Josms 
JrT9eH%an%  sc  ^k 

*  P.  683.  In  our  note  stating  the  aoe  and  death  of  Daniel  Boone,  we  hscre 
made  an  alteration  in  oonformity  to  in»>nnation  received  from  Rev.  J.  M.  Pbck. 
It  now  agrees  with  what  he  has  since  published  in  his  excellent  life  of  the  old 
JHoneett  and  corresponds  very  neatly  wtth  tiie  feeta  in  Aiifet's  Beffieter,  pEinted  at 
tiie  time* 
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NoTB«— TIm  mdim  of  IndhM  «•  prfarttd  In  OAPITAIifl ;  tnd  all  Atmat  of  tribea  nd  lb* 
iktn  names  of  placet  an  ael  in  HaHc  type.  Tbia  meUiod  of  dlstJBguialilng  artklea  the  autbor  baf 
fiMind,  by  experienee,  greatly  to  reltore  tbe  eyea. 

Not  only  naniea  of  tribea,  natione,  and  coontriea  are  teKcixad,  but  aacb  Enclisb  namea  an 
printed  in  tbe  aame  letter  aa  bave  bees  given  to  tribes,  nationa,  and  ptacee  inbabited  by  Indiana; 

A  few  baptianial  or  Cbristian  namea,  and  aome  names  of  placaa,  will  be  iuund  bi  biackela. 
Ilwaa  an  additionsi  and  an  not  iMind  In  tbe  body  of  tbe  wocfc. 


A»u«AnAssaT,Bacbein  of  Swan 

IsUnd,9e5. 
MenakieSf  their  location.  9,  391. 
Aaaiiquio,   murder    or,    2K)6; 

another,  333. 
AaiACA,  (Sam  JoRCt,)  463, 487. 
AaaAnAM,(a  noted  iA/lBgro  cbieQ 

417,  43J,  4G3,  479. 
AcTBoif,  great  exploit  of,  336, 7. 
Adair,  James,  Hist.  Ind.3G5,38S. 
Adams,  a  T.,   bis  exploit  in 

Florida,  481. 
Adams,    Henry,    killed,   991 ; 

John,  9B7 ;  John  O.,  108, 394, 

456,  463 ;  Lieut.,  481 ;  Mm.  — , 

killed,  931 ;    Mr.  — ,  escapes 

nassacre,  434. 
AoAMout,  (CArr.  Tom,)  exploit 

of,  334. 
Jtgvwam,  Ind.  troubles  there,  1 10. 
Ahatoiv,  counsellor  to  Wampa- 

TUCK,  100. 

AUATTA  WAR,  TaHATTAWAS,&C 

119,181. 
A1TT05,  John,  chief  of  tbe  Ps> 
m»k»cH*t  390. 

AxKOMPOlIf,   (UlVKOMPOIlf,)  99, 

994. 
Alcock,   Eliz.,    captivated    at 

York,  999. 
Alden,  Col.,  killed,  586:  Eliza- 
beth, 955;   John,    349,   306; 

Bev.  T.,  997,  615. 
ALocaMAif,   betrays   and  kills 

Philip,  996. 
AuEXARDBa,  son  of  Mamasoit, 

91,  92,  9c)4,  187—190, 191,  900, 

901. 
Allen,  John ;  Mason*s  Hist.  Ps- 

fmU  War,  erroneously  ascribed 

to  him,  170. 
Allen,  WUkes,  Hist  of  Cbelms- 

fbrd,  181,389. 
Allen,  W.,  his  Biographical  Dfip- 

tionary,51. 
Allen,  Lieut  H.,  killed  at  Point 

Pleasant,  540. 


AtuoAToa,   a   noted 

chief,  901, 318,  399.  331,  :iA 
AixiquirA,  «quaw  cmef  of  JV 

A«fM«y,  £33. 
Allison,  a  capt  In  tbe  Florida 

war,43L 
Alma,  Mr.,  37 ;  John,  tt.  949, 

950 ;  Simon,  ik, 
Alna.  the   brig,    wreck  ol^  In 

Florida,  487. 
Alston,  Oapt  in  ibe  Florida  war, 


Ambrister,  GoL,  wounded  st 

irasesa,  406,  484. 
America,  why  so  named,  19; 

how  pooled,  90—34. 
Amherst,  Gen., 318, 547,951,  9l 
Am  Idas  and  Barlow*8  voyage, 

83,  114, 344. 
-AmaiAtaf  FaUt,  Ind.  ace.  of,  983. 
AMot,  uatt.,  ezploita  ot,  989, 

970» 
.^MuagMMimeookt,  eoonttr  of,  6, 

Andenon,  G.,  In  tbe  flgbt  at 

Dunlawton,  499. 
Anderson,  Mrs.,  ber  plantation 

ravaged,  495. 
Andover,  surprised  by  Ind.,  906. 
Anoaaw,  his  services,  999, 300. 
Anecdotes,  Ind.,  34-45,516, 996. 
jHdroMorgui^  signification   of, 

318 :  disperaion  of  tbe  tribb 

of,  316. 
Annawon'a  Bock,  daaeriptlon 

of,  937. 
AivifAWoii,  Oapt.,  8B,  SIOO,  SXH, 

996,939-439. 
Anne,  Queen,  bar  lecepdoo  of 

Indian  chie&,  509,  910l 
Antiquities,  American,  99—64, 

366,604. 
Appl€«on,  Cape,  bla  defence  of 

Hatfield,  917,  696. 
jffMiMucJbeiti,  (frofHtit,)  499. 
-^quidmekf  purcnaae  of,   by  Ibe 

whites,  191 
AaATOMASAW,  anecdote  ol^  41. 
Arbuckle,  Col.,  469. 
ArbatbnoiLA.Jimongtlie  Orssfa, 

409,406 
AacHiKAU,  a  aacbem  of  Pot^ 

Niedk,  41. 
Aaaxut,  his  visit  to  Boston,  333. 
Argal,  ^pln  aelnes  Focamoh- 

TAi,  357. 
Aristotle,  suppoaed  to  nfer  to 

America,  91. 
Armistead,  Gen.,  In  tbe  Florida 

war,  394, 478, 494. 
Armstrong,  CoL,  deaCroya  JKft- 

feKMa^,934. 
Armstrong,  Gen^  In  tbe  Florida 

war,  475. 
Armstrong,  lA^  fcUa  at  Anab» 

/««,  399. 
Armiitiong,  Ueut,  In  Bamai^ 

campaigns,  686. 
Arnold.  Gen.,  157i  Qnebec  ei- 

pedition,  319, 338. 
Arnold,  Lieut,  killed  la  Bar- 
mar's  defeat  687. 


f/ja,  slgnMcatlon    ni, 

318:  dispenlon  of  tbe  trito 

of,  316. 
AaaAHAWiKWAaaMT,     pat     t» 

death,  304. 
Arthur,  Lt  In  the  Florida  wan 

493. 
AsoAttAsoTiem,  138}   bis  w«r, 

143,  144. 
Asbby,  Capt,  471  j  aelxea  Oso»» 

OLA,  489. 
AsHPaToif,  bis  exploit  at  Daa^ 

field,  969. 
Asri  !f  ST,  sach.  of  JVoaMt,  78. 80L 
AspiitquiD,  a  TWrttfnis,  &Mea 

about,  978. 
AssAOAMBUiT,  a  TWralins,  994, 

393,394,340. 
AssAcuMBT,  sold  Into  davmy, 

70,  73. 
AstiMi!«AsqUA,a  T^nratiasdlleL 

9n,989. 
jiBgimnwbomtty  10 ;  devaalaied  by 

amall-pox,  677. 
AsuMMcquifr,  a  name  of  lfaa> 

SAtoiT,  81, 93a 
Atherton,  MaJ.  Hampbrey,n9L 

134, 14ft,  lU. 
Atkinson,  Thea,  a  prisoner, 999L 
Atkinson,    O^neral,    in  BUck 

Hawk's  war,  644—694. 
ATTAKUiXAKinxA,  373-^378. 
At%vater,  C,  un  western  mounda, 

57,  59. 
Aubert,  first  carriea  Indiana  to 

Pmnce,  68. 
.tfamisfo,  {AhmmUw)  eoontiT, 

119,977. 
AvMSAquaif ,  (AwASAqviit,)  194. 
^aCoMo,  massacre  of  Indiana  at, 

391,  »7. 
Avery,  Captln  Philip's  war,938L 
AwAtHAW,  a  noted  Jf>mrmgm^ 

Sit,  961,  981 
AwASHonxs,  of  ^tglnmrnt^  MBl 

—957. 
AvARxMO,  (NutiOBSTj  wbld ' 


Badlock,  C^i^aln,  tortorad  al 

Wyoming.  585. 
Bagnal,  Walter,  mnrder  of,  IHl 
Bafley,  CoMt  battle  of  Odtblft* 

coocbe,  4S3* 
Baker,  Ensign,  kfllad  at  PolM 

PI««Bant,  946. 
Bakt-r,  Mr^imaalf  and  IboUly 

cot  €ffy  vSt, 

Balo   Eaolx,  mordar  fd^   b| 
whltaa,9a8L 
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BtdtmKws.  Indians  Tisit  to,  66S. 
Bnncralt,  UaaU,  lelievM  £xelar, 

834. 
Bnneroft,  Oeorfe,  his  Rlstonr  of 

U.  SlaUs,  84,  356, 3C1.  aol 
Bnnga,  J.,  Jurorto  try  Inds.,  198. 
Barbour,  /.,  tioT.Truup*8tlinAt 

•falnsiL4S5. 
Barclay,  Robert,  69(7. 
Barker,  8.,  or  Plymootli  col.,  948. 
Barlow,  oa  deatb  of  Miai  Mc- 

Otm,  51  i  on  cbaractar  ot  Po> 

•AHOIVT4S,  359. 

BAMNAao,  a  notod  Cktnkm  war- 
rior,  m 

Barre,  Governor,  hia  Indian  ex- 
pedition. 501—503. 

Babhow,  Sam,  taken  and  pat  to 
deatb,  946, 947. 

Bany,  W.  T.,(P.  M.)455w 

Barry,    Rer.   W^,    Htatofy   of 
Framincfoani,  GBO. 

Barton,  Or.  B.  a,  64, 549, 544. 

Bartram,  W.,  travels  in  Fkiridn, 
63,64. 

BAfHABA,  a  name  of 
chiefi,  71,  277. 

Baseet,  Captain,  In  tbe 
wars,  970,  689. 

BaesinKer,  LL,  killed  in  Dade*s 
flftit,  418. 

Bateroan.  Edward,  bays  lands 
oflhelnds.,  964. 

Battle*.— Tbe  first  with  Indians 
in  New  England,  73 ;  Strick- 
land's Plain,  133;  PunkaUe- 
Mtf,  910:  P^cmmA,  911 ;  Sugar- 
Loaf  Hill,  915;  Rehobolh 
Plain.  919;  Bloody  Brook, 
916 :  ^rarrmrtauet  SiM«p,  919 ; 
BndDury,  K3;  Bridfewater, 
993;  P«wC«dU,93!,934;.¥at- 
tap9i»tt  JVdcik,  946;  Tur- 
ner's Falls,  950 ;  Jforndrewek, 
311 ;  Pt^mmwktl,  313;  Wlieel- 
wright's  Pond,  335 ;  Falls  of 
James  River,  363;  /td^ 
a77;.tfiite«««,391,397;  HofBo- 
aboe,   (T9kopekm.)    391—400; 

307 ;  Holy  Ground.  396;  £«mA- 
iSta,  399:  Knotoekopk*,  399; 
Davis's  Creek,  406 ;  near  8a- 
Tannah,  407 ;  OmC/UomocA^, 
499;  Wttumkm,  494;  of  Ok*- 
dkoUf  463:  Great  Meadows, 
039;  Dunlawton.  495;  Lake 
Gecwfe,  5  5  i  of  Hate/u  f^utU^ 
478;  Lake  Monroe,  479;  PL 
Pleasant,  539  ;  Detroit,  551 ; 
St.  Mary's,  57 ;  Miami  Rap- 
ids, 576 ;  OruioM,  579 ;  John- 
ston, 587  ;  of  Newtown,  ik.  { 
Mmuinkt  588;  Fort  George, 
596;  M0ntnffah^  608;  jlp- 
^semM,  690 ;  77k«aie«,  ib. ;  Ma- 
Mti^,  691 ;  River  Raisin,  695 ; 
Sycamore  Creek,  645;  Omit- 
sen«m,  650;  Misviesippi.  659. 

Baxter,  Mr.,  of  A:eiiiie&itiiJk,  336. 

Baylies'  History  of  New  Plym- 
outh, 996. 

Beall,  Captain,  487 :  ezploHs  of, 
488,493. 

Beal,  Col.,  his  exploit  In  Mm- 

Beane,  Joseph,  a  captive,  999. 

Beard^  Inds.  not  without,  568. 

Beaty,  narrative  among  Indi- 
ans, 53,  54. 1 17. 

Beasley,  M^or,  surprised  and 
slain,  3801 

Beaujeii,  M.  de,  comnmnda  at 
Braddock's  defeat,  60& 

Beck,  L.  C,  00  westoraaatiqal- 


battia  oTBan 

Pelasco,  47< 

Beers,  Capt,   hii  daCMl  and 

death,  915. 
Bellamy,  Capt  In  flor.  war.  4M. 
Bellows,  Cot,  hii  atgaal  ex- 
ploit, 338, 330. 
Balton,  Mi^,  hi  cIm  Florida 

war,  416L 
Bentoo,  Tboa.  H.,  427.448,440. 
Bertceley,  Governor,  defeats  Or- 

BXAincAifo,  96L 
^aaaT,  BJAJoa Jack,  006 ;  death 

of,  679: 
Bible,  tbe,  in  IadiaB,96,S3,115, 

I7& 
Bigelow,  CoL  Ttanotby,  390. 
Bio  Elk.    Bae  OivorATofroA. 
Bio  KiTTLBja  S«iuocchief^606. 
Bio  TasB,  607 ;  bis  deatb,  601. 
Bio  WABKioa,   speeeb   ot,  to 

Jaekaoa.  400. 
Baea,  William,  of  Ptoamylva- 

nla,  SSO. 
Billlnga,  Ear.  Mr.,  »7. 
Billinfton,  John,   lost    In  tbe 

woods,  78. 
Black  Biao,  taltea  Pott  Dear- 
born, 630. 
Black  BurrALo,  a  Simtx  ehiel^ 

diea,633. 
Black  Oikt.  419, 433, 408. 
BUek  F(Wt,  destroyed  by  small- 
pox, 677. 
Black  Hawk,  43 ;  in  N.  Tork, 
665;   escapee   a   biographer, 
666 ;  viaiu  tbe  Sencas,  667 ; 
liberation  of,  668 ;  his  vlait  to 
Boetoo,  674--676j  his  wars, 
637--664. 
Black  Kbttlb,  ot  Oncndsfa, 

503 ;  killed,  505. 
Black  Sivakk,  a  Sm,  ehlef^  507. 
Black  THUifoaa,  a  Jbs  chief, 

631. 
Black  WiLUAM,marderof,  IHL 
Black  Point,  Ind.  ravages  at,  994. 
Bliivd   Will,   killed   by   Jto- 

kmtoks.dSSL 
Bliss's  History  of  Rebobotb,  330. 
Block  Island,  expedition  agidnst, 
116,  168,    169:  called  JVaaw- 
Mr  by  the  Indians,  167. 
Blome,  R.,  his  account  of  Amer- 
ica, 517. 
Bloodhounds,  aaed  against  Indi- 
ana, 489--«94. 
Bloody  Brook,  diaastrooa  battle 

of,  916. 
Blueford.  CapUin  T.,  killed  at 

Point  Pleasant,  540. 
Blux   Jackkt,     defeated     by 
Wayne,  576;    his  daring  at 
Fort  Recovery,  689. 
Blue  Licks,  battle  of  the,  684. 
Bolton.     Commodore,    on  the 

Florida  station,  499i 
BoMASBxif,   383—305;   impria- 

oned,  339 ;  death,  304. 
Bonithon,  CkpL,  defenda  Sees, 

9B6. 
Books,  nociona  of  Indiana  eon 
coming,  53, 676 ;  written  with 
one  pen,  1781 
Boone,  Dan., 681, 683— 665,7001 
Bostick,  Mr.,  wounded  In  Flor- 
ida, 47L 
Boston,  (Shmowmtf)  dlacovered 
bv    the  Pilcrims,  104 :  eariy 
visits  of  Indiana  to,  91 ;  first 
Indian  aachem  of,  known  to 
the  Engtisb,  94, 108, 110,  111, 
113;  Indians  send  word  they 
will  dine  there  on  Election 
day,  fi»;    tlmr  threaten  lo 
httmlt,96& 


Boadinoc,  Dr^  on  origia  of  tfea 

Indians,  195. 
Bo  vol  NOT,  E.,  450,  460;  exeoi- 

tion  of,  460. 
Bouqu^Col.,  OhIoexpedltkNH, 


Bow  Laos,  a  notad 

rior,406. 
Bowera,  J.,  attacked  at  Moaqol- 

to,49& 
Bowles.  W.  A.,  386, 387. 
Boyle,  Hun.  R.,  115, 989,  983. 
Boyer,  Mr.,  on  N.  B.  nationa,  OIL 
Brackenridge,  on  wot.  mottoda, 

56.57.  / 
Bracket,  Capt.  Anthony,  cap- 
tivity and  death  oL  906, 369, 
308,334,700. 
Braddock,  expeditioB  and'dcath 

of.607-«». 
Bradford.  Gov.  William,  aaee- 
dote  o(,  37.  * 

Bradford,  attacked  by  Indiana, 

981,995. 

Bradford,  CapUln.  killed  at  Ml- 

ami,  57*2 ;  aaoiber,  woanded 

at  Fmui^fiai,  399. 

Bradford,  Mai.,  at  PaeuatL,  95& 

Bradford,  CoL,  te  tbe  Fkrida 

war,  476. 
Bradstreet,  Gov.,  47, 697 ;  GoL, 

expedition  of.  559,  553,  699. 
Branham,  J.,  kid.  in  Flor.,  47L 
BaAifT,  a  MohttMk  chief^  577— > 

593. 
Brewster,  CapL  Be^tania,  156: 

Mrs.,  145. 
Brins,   Major,    killed    hi  8t 

(fhiir's  defeat,  971. 
Bridgea,  UeuL,  killed  in  Bar- 

mar's  defeat.  687. 
Bridgewnter,  alarmed,  993 ;  flghl 

there,  ik.  ,■  burnt,  94SL 
BaioHT  HoaN.  exploit  of,  OK. 
Broadhead,Col.,  hia  expeditiaaa, 

557. 
Brock,  General,  and  TncinnKa, 

693. 
Brocklebank,  Cantata  Saaraei, 

killed,  999L 
Brooke,  Lieut,  killed  at  Glae> 

ekohet.4ISa. 
Brookfield,  beaieged  and  buat, 

913,  914,  963. 
Brooks.  Wm.,  Joxor  to  try  IndW 

ans,  196. 
Brooke,  Blary,  nmrderad,  3S7. 
Brown,  CoL,  in  tbe  Florida  war, 

476. 
Brown,  Jamea,   of  Bwanaey, 

198,905,906. 
Brown,  Sir  T.,  on  color  of  Indi- 
ans, -J7,  98 ;  MaiT,9S5:  John, 
900,984. 
Bruten,  LieuL.  in  the  Florida 

war,  4rJ,  474. 
Bryant's    Button,    memorable 

aeige  of,  t89. 
BuflTon,  on  Amer.  anioMUa,  96. 
Bull's  garrison  taken  and  bunt, 

969. 
Bull,  Cant.,  at  £Uh«ucCw%,  47. 
Bunch,  Mr.,  lamily  oi^  cut  olTiB 
Florida,  489. 

BuOKOIfOAHKLAt,   558 — 56L 

Burgoyne.  Gen.,  emploja  Indi- 
ans, 919. 

Burr,  Col.,  hia  Qaaftes  expedi- 
tion. 39a 

Burton,  J.,  murdeta  an  Ind.,360 

Burton,  CoL,  wounded  at  Jlfr- 
Mea^aAefa,  609. 

Bushy  Run,  battle  of;  601, 009 

Butler,  Richard,  Ind.  com^  607. 

Butler,  CoL.  killed  at  8L  ClaM 
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Butler,  John,  commander   at 

Wyoming,  585,  590 
Btttler,  Mr.,  niistiionary  to  the 

Cft«rdkM«.  45tt. 
Butler,  Walter,  a  tory  leader  of 

Indians,  587. 
Butler,  Col.,  in  the  Florida  war, 

433. 
Butrick,  Mr,  mlsalonary  to  the 

Indiana,  395. 
Batterfleld,  Mr.,  killed  by  the 

PefiMto,  160. 

€• 

Oabot.  S.,  takes  Indiana  to  Eng- 
land, 67. 

Cabrera,  P.  F.,  on  peopling 
America,  33. 

Omar,  35, 85}  never  fought  In- 
dian*, 477. 

Calhoun,  J.  C.  Ind.  Rap.  of,  445. 

Oalieree,  De,  bis  Iroquoi*  expe- 
dition, 504. 

C^miaiu,  unlike  the  Aaiatlca, 

Call.  Gov.  of  Florida,  416,  475— 
479,  490. 

Callender,  John,  Century  Dis- 
course of.  908,  353. 

Calumet,  100  i  origin  of  the 
name,  554,  a. 

Calvert,  Gov.,  arrives  in  Mary- 
Und,  41. 

Oambreleng,  Mr.,  on  the  Florida 
war,  428. 

Campbell,  T.,  his  Last  Man,  80, 

Oampbel,  Lt.Col.,  at  OriMkmMt 

581. 

Cammett,  S.,  wrecked  on  coast 
of  Florida,  488. 

Catiada^  why  so  named,  39. 

Canajoharrie,  destroyed  by  the 
Indians  588. 

CAiTAtATBOo,  a  DelawaTO  chief, 
514-~516. 

Candiff,  Ensign,  killed  at  Point 
Pleasant,  540. 

Canorchst,  (NARUirraitoo,) 
which  see. 

CAivo5iou>,a  JVorrs/eaMt  chief, 
118— 13L 

Capron,  Lieut,  in  the  Florida 
war,  493. 

Card,  F.,  his  captivity,  994. 

Carlton,  Gov.,  employs  Indians, 
340. 

Carpenter,  John,  perilona  escape 
of,  519. 

Carp -nter,  W.,  distress  in  Phil- 
ip's war,  230. 

Carroll,  Gen..  309;  OUreftss 
mission  of,  442. 

Carthaginians,  peopled  Amer- 
ica (7)  91. 

Cartier,  carries  Inds.  to  France, 
69. 

Carver.  Cipt.  J.,  his  western 
travels,  548,  549. 

CmscOf  anciently  ^uatei*e«,  119} 
battle  of,  86 ;  ni^-f  e  of,174 ;  de- 
struction of,  l76,aJ3,700 ;  CoL 
Church's  operations  at,  970. 

Cashawambt,  131,  174,  199. 

Cassaisin!<amoi«.  163,  174,933. 

Cass,  Cul.  L.,  631  ;  governor, 
6»5,  637,  672. 

Castiens,  Baron,  notice  of,  S90 
—293. 

Caswell,  Cape,  In  the  Florida 
war,  424. 

CATAfAZAT,  a  PtqMOlj  146, 933. 

Catataooh,  brotlier  of  Pow- 
■ATAW ,  353. 


CatHn,  George,  his  aketohes  of 
Indians,  660. 

Clsa/AiM«a|ns,  a  nlaea  ot  pray- 
ing Indians,  611. 

CAUNBiTAifT,  93;  a  war  with 
him.  94. 

Cawllleld,  CoL,  In  the  Florida 
war,  47b. 

Center,  A(Um  kid.  atOikfdkoft«,483. 

Chaikisa,  surprised  and  killed, 
495. 

Chairs,  Mr.  G.,  Ihmily  of  mur- 
dered, 489. 

Challons,  Capt.,  voyage  to  N. 
England,  70. 

Chalmers,  George,  Political  An- 
nals, 7& 

Chamberlain,  John,  kills  Pau- 
out.  306. 

Chambers,  UeuL,  his  successes 
in  Florida,  476. 

Cm  ANco,  betrays  OraaAiniAif  o*t 
plot,36L 

Chandler,  Gen.,  taken  prisoner, 
698. 

Chapin,  Cor.,  in  the  battle  of 
OuitUeeoockes,  423. 

Chaplain,  Abraham,  on  fW*k 
/nijoiur,  54. 

Charles  L  did  not  name  New 
England,  83 ;  Charles  V.,  366 : 
Charles  III.  of  Spain,  385;  of 
Ef  gland,  38, 907. 

Charles  River,  &lls  of,  (  CowaU,) 
170. 

Charlevoix,  Hist  of  N.  Prance, 
48 ;  on  the  destruction  of  JVor-^ 
ridgmookf  311  j  on  Assacam- 
BUiT,  333 ;  his  account  of  the 
destruction  of  Haverhill,  325 ; 
of  Deerfield,  337,398 ;  of  Sche- 
nectady, 47 — 50 ;  observations 
of,  499,  500, 506,  509,  546. 

Cbariotte  Harttor,  attack  upon, 
471. 

Chelmsford,  (Mbmtktake,)  179; 
troubles  there,  180;  Indians 
massacred  there,  301 ;  Allen's 
History  of,  181, 988 

Oberoftses,  364—366  ;  expatria- 
tion of^  437 — 473 :  their  news- 
paper, 454,  458,  450. 

Cherry  Valley,  destruction  of, 
583,585,6.* 

Chikataubut,  04,  09,  107— 
100. 

Chikatomo,  depredations  oL 
565,56a 

Chikoit,  a  Abrrofaasst  chief, 
killed,  960. 

Chinhabt,  relieved  by  Jackson, 
305. 

CNL17CC0,  a  8$min§h  chief,  370, 
380. 

Chocobva,  legend  concerning, 

Ckoktawtt  their  country,  7,  366i. 

Chopart,  M.,  kiUed  for  his 
abuses,  383,  383. 

Christianity,  wby  it  has  de- 
clined among  Indians,  175. 

Chronicles  of  the  Indians,  697. 

Cbrysostom  derides  philosophy, 

Chubb,  Capt.,  306;   killed   at 

Andover,  306L 
Church,  Col.  BenJ.,  188, 189,107, 

900, 910, 319, 993—297, 235—0, 

949-957,  270,  994,  307,   330, 

334 ;  Caleb,  963. 
Churchman,  John,   on  Indian 

troubles  in  Pa.,  680. 

CHUqaAOOTTAOOB,       (DotTBLB- 

HBAD,)  kUled,  461. 
Claiborne,  Gen.,  expeditions  of, 
908. 


Clark,  T.,  bis  letter  on  the  de- 
st  met  ion  of  Casoo,  700. 

Clark,  R.,  escapes  from  Dad«*f 
maiisacre,  418. 

Clarke,  (Thomas?)  Aunily  de- 
stroyed, 945  i  Gen.,  G.  R., 
561  ;  his  expeditions,  685; 
Lieut,  killed  m  Harmer*s  de- 
feat, 687. 

Clay,  Henry,  496, 4.')0,  44& 

Cl^'ton,  Judge  A.  8.,  and  the 
CkerJues^  453—455. 

Clinch,  Gen.  D.  L.,  416,  409, 
460—471. 

Clinton,  l>e  Witt,  34, 567. 

Clo^e,  Mrs.,  has  the  first  child 
burn  in  Georgia,  360. 

Cloyce,  Sarah,  accused  of  wlteh- 
cnift,  184. 

Clyde,  Mi^r,  in  the  fl^  at 
OauKAftA,  581. 

CoACHuocHB,  ( Wiu>  Cat,)  481, 
483. 

COAHAJO,      (AtXfGATOB,)      961, 

318,  32-i,  331,338. 

Cubbet,  ThoH.,  his  captivity.  900. 

Coburu,  R.,  Indian  agent,  340. 

Coeheco,  (Duver,  N.  11.,)  980,981 ; 
serious  troublen  there,  206—0 ; 
destruction  of,  298, 299 ;  irraQr 
with  (tiwteru  I  nds.  there,  690. 

Cocke,  Gen.,  in  the  Ost/k  war, 
397. 

Coddington,  W.,  purchases  B. 
Island,  124. 

CoflTe*;,  Gen.,  in  the  CrMk  war, 
391,  395,  396,  399. 

Cog  eshall,  John,  )99. 

Cohen,  Mr.,  his  Hist  of  the 
Florida  War,  426. 

Cold,  Capt.,  in  fight  at  FoR 
George,  597. 

Colden.  Hiiit  of  Fivt  JVad<m«,48L 

Cole,  Hugh,  199,  -^06. 

Collicut,  (Culncut  in  text,)  in  the 
Pequot  war,  J7L 

CoLsuaT,GB]«.,a  ClkiftaMi0,4Ol 

Coligni  stsnds  a  colony  to  Flori- 
da, 366w 

Collins,  Mr.,  killed  by  the  In- 
dians, 133. 

Colman,  John,  killed,  68L 

ColooitMatcMief  massacre  at,  480. 

Columbus  takes  Indians  to 
Spain,  C7,  68.  * 

Coliun,  Mr.,  killed  by  Imls.,43& 

Comets,  viewed  as  ominous,  80. 

Concord,  Mass.,  IMH^Maanid.) 
112,  181.  ' 

CoffjANAquoifo,  a  A*arrs/«isse 
chief,  199. 

CoNMBi-TICOTB,       a        Mok9g€» 

chief,  166. 

Converse,  Cant  J.,  his  heroic  de- 
fence of  Wells,  991,  335. 

ConwATjFBTBR, a  Al(pNiiiJk,975i. 

Couseit,  Cornelius,  908, 909, 91& 

Cook,  Caleb,  had  the  gun  that 

killed  King  Philip,  996. 
Cook,  John,  of  JtewiknH.9%6, 
Cook,  Zaruck,  killed  in  Florida, 

271. 
Cooly,  Mr.,  fHmily  murdered  In 

Florida,  415. 
Cooper,    Mf^.,  in  the   Florldn 

war,  422.  470. 
Cooraa.  (OatJcHBB,) killed,  478. 
Coop,  W.,  an  early  resident  oi 

Boston,  104. 
Corban,  goodroan,  killed  at  Gae- 

ce,  7na 
Cornelius.  —  8ee  Consert 
Corlis,  George,  46. 
CoBMAN.  931 ;  insulted  la 

ton,9bl9. 
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•ccuaed    of 


Indinna, 

a 
—616. 

CoBlftTAU^ 

Cony,     lUitha, 

witclMrarL  184. 
OnUrtwi,  taken  asd  dectroyad, 

fiS7. 
Cotlerel,  8tr  Clament,  37a 
Cotymore.  Capt.,  killed,  375. 
Courcy,  Ur.,  family  murdered, 


Cowell,  Capt  Jamea,  99S,  60a. 
OMMtaiM,  a  tribe  of  Creeka,  397, 

SDO. 
Cox,  Col..  kHIed  at  Orldcana^Sai. 
CaAKB,  Kirto,  (  Tmrk*,)  607. 
Cranfleld,  Gov.,  perAdioUtfly  at- 
tempt* to  bring  down  tlie  Mo- 

bawkton  the  N.  B.  lDdm,9Q7. 
Crawtbrd.  Col.,  eipeditkm  and 

death  oC  56a-^K5. 
Onwtey,  Mr.,  hia  bo«ae  plas- 

d*red,S9&. 
OedU,  feography  of  tJMlr  eo«n 

try,  II,  »4,39& 
Owe,  deetroyed  by  aamll  poa, 

•77. 
Cmap,  CoL,  brinn  oo  a  war, 

537,  6M. 
CiMM,  Dr.,  kUM  in  Florida,  471. 
Crevier,  M.,   killed  at  SaloMui 

Pall*,  301. 
Crocker,  William,  jiimr,  196. 
Crofhan,  CoU,  535, 590, 591,  606. 
Croa»  Timber*,  battle  of  the,  673. 
Crowell,    fCowell,]     Capuin, 

(Jamee?/ 988,198. 
Crowell,  Cul^    bM    plaatation 

raraged,  43l 
Crown,  John,  the  poet,  38. 
Cntfer,  Ueut.  Col.,  of  8.  C,  53 ; 
Cruger,  Mr.,  bia  plantation  rav- 

aTCd,416. 
Cud  worth,  Jaaiea,  109. 
Cammin«.Col.,  in  Blaok-bawk*8 

war,  649. 
Camming,  Sir  A.,  travela  of, 

366,  3tJ7. 

CutTALOQA.  [KutTALOOA,]  694. 

Cutbbert,  Lieut.,  at  Batue  of 

OmrjMtc— ****,  423. 
Oitbbertiioa,  Cutbbert,  of  Ply- 

■KNltjf,  99. 

OtmHAMoKiit,  105, 109, 110, 115 
-117  147,  159,  164,  178,  174, 
177,  S79. 

CvTTAquiit,  attempca  UhcamU 


Dade,  yUiotj  defbat  and  death 
of,  416,  417. 

Dallas,  Coaik,  on  Florida  ala- 
tk>n,  439. 

Daltoa,  a  aoldler,  killed  hi  Flo- 
rida, 470. 

Dalyen,  Capt.,  kttled  at  Detroit, 

Dancy,  Lient.,  in  the  FlorUa 

war,  488l 
Danforth,  Jona.,  181 ;  Thoa.,996. 
DAWiBii,  a  eapl.  under  Church, 

970. 
Daalel,  OoL,  expedition  of,  41. 
Daniel,  Thomas,  sigu*  Indian 

treaty  at  Dorer,  699. 
Dark,  Col.,  under  St.  Ciahr,  570. 
Dartmouth,  Lord,  la? 
Davenport,    Lievt,    166,    171; 

another,  670. 
Darey,  Joba,  a  Weinhmaa,  53. 
Daridaoa,  Capt.,  death  id,  496. 


D«vle,K.. 

and,96S. 
Davie,  Gank  WUIiaa, 

•ioner,906. 
Deaae,  Sanmel,  HtaL  of  Seittt- 

ate,  931, 939. 
Deatbom,  Gea.  Heaiy.  3B0. 
Decalierea,  his  Inmuit  ezpedi- 

tioo,594. 
DacaAaa,  Jeaur,  a  Anuea  eblei; 

61L 
Dacoaia,  death  o<;  655, 667, 679. 
Dedham,  (  WMUommawmwmgmt^ 

196 ;  HMinler  theiy ,  96l 
Dee  rfleld ,(  p0ce«Mt«4c.)  attacked, 

963 ;  destroyed,  39i 
De  Foe,  his  Robinson  Crusoe,  87. 
DaaAifisoaA,  aa  Jrwomwu  chief, 

505. 
Delaware,  Lard,  cnielty  to  In> 

dians,  355  .  takaa  Pocahos- 

TA*  to  oouit,  358. 
Denison,Cap.,  S31, 333,  S34/U9  i 

Oea.97a 
Dennis,Mr.,proceediap  anhMl. 

45& 
Denny,  Got.,  997. 538. 
Depeyster,  Mr.,  his  plaatation 

ravaged,  416. 
Dermer,  Capt.,  voyafei  oil  74, 

84,85. 
DevU*8  Hole,  ■assacie  at,  605. 
Devil,  singular  charges  afai|pst, 

95,  100  ;  a  true  prophet  to  the 

Indians,  303. 
Diamond,    John,   Coitarsd    at 

Well*,  991. 
Dieskaw,   Gen.,  defeated  and 

slain,  536. 
DlckiDsoa,  Y^  killed  at  Point 

Pleasant,  540. 
DiffhtoB,  suppaaad   iaooiiptlon 

there,  60. 
Diodorus  sappoaed  ta  nfer  to 

America,  91. 
Doddridge's  ladiaa  Wan,  519, 

90.537,539-541,543,557,568. 
Dodd,  Ensifn,  in  the  Battle  of 

Fort  Recovery,  6891. 
Dodge,   J.,  59;   Gen.,   agalaat 

BLAoa-M  A  WB,  647— d57. 
Dogs  erafd(qred  afainst  Indians, 

489—494. 
DoifAooKA,  the  Aietf  diea  in 

Prance,  69. 
Donaldson,  Cot,  kHIed  at  Emik- 

/iw,369. 
Done,  J..  Juror  to  try  Inds.,  196. 
Dnny,  his  fort  taken,  908, 309 ; 

signs  a  treaty,  699. 
Dorchester,    [JlCstasea,]     Kur- 

•HAMAaiif,   its   flrrt  sachem 

known  to  the  Bngllsb,  106. 
Dorsey,  Mr.,  his  house  bumi, 

404. 
DouBLanaAo,  44;    murderad, 

461. 
Douglaa,  Mr.,  hi  a  ftgbt  at  Duo. 

lawton,  495. 
Douglass,  Dr.,  <m  the   Indian 

Bible,  178. 
Doughty.  M^or,  disaster  of,  685. 
Dover,  N.  H.,  (0»c*«*e,)  great 

massacre  there,  996, 999  ;  In- 
dians surprised   there,  180  ; 

Indians  imprisoned  there,995. 
Downing,  B..  of  Lubdon,  llh 
Drake,  Abraham,  of  Hampton, 

996 ;  Daniel,  00  Western  An- 
tiquities, 56,57 ;  Capt.  George, 

first  Baglishmaa  In  the  River 

St.  Lawrence,  84  -,  J.  R..  490  ; 

Lleuu,  gallant  exploit  or,  688 ; 

Sir  Bernard,  84  ;  Sir  Fraacis, 

83, 87, 114, 346, 607 }  Saavial, 

Indiaa  teaclMr,  117. 


Dnaa,  Oapi.,  ia  the  ffadte 

war,  492. 
Dnme,  (Pert,)  attack  apcm,  fTL 

Dudley,     (rtiifiiiaaiiinj**— J 

179. 
Dudley,  Col.,  bis   defeat  aad 

deeth, 690;  Gov.,  36, 113,  IM^ 

994. 

Doer,  WUiam,  aacapa  dthm 

captivi^,  566. 
Dumaa,  M.,  at  Bibddoek*a  da» 

feat,  60& 
Dummer,  Rev.  SL,  kld.^  991, : 
Dummett.  CoL,  his 

ravaged,  416— 4e5. 
Du  Mui«,  M.,  goes  agafaut  flL 

John,3aL 
Dunbar,  CcL,  under  '***'*^^*Hr. 

667. 
Duncan,  Lieut,  ia  the  Flodda 

war,  4i& 
Dunham,  B(r.,  hiM 

der6d,416L 
Dupoacean,  P.  &, 

Treaty,  517. 
Dorant,  Mr.,  asceads  at  ll.Toilu 

664. 
Durham,  afibln  at,  308, 3M. 
Durham,    goodman,    killed  at 

Casco.7w. 
Dunll,  Philip,  family  disltujui, 

385 ;  John,  336. 
Duston,  Han.,  her  narratlTe,  4Sk 
Dutch,  of  N.  Yotk,  their  Indiaa 

war,  139. 
Davall,  Gov  ,  duneasea  the  I»> 

dian*,  411,  463. 
Dwiffbt,  Dr.  T.,  on  the 

tion  of  PefrtcU^  173. 
Dwigbt,  Timothy,  of 

Bamea,  Thomas,  bis  fbrnfly  da> 

stroyed,  964 ;  ftuther  aoea««t 

of,  690. 
Eastman,  Amos,  taken  captive, 

336,7. 
Eastman.  Philip^  captive,  9SL 
Eaton,  Major  J.  H.,  448. 
Edson,  Jos.,  of  Bridgewater,9S9 
£a*«ee,  a  OfctrdN*  town,  449. 
EoKEBMKT,  a   Tkrrataaa  cMitL 

987  304. 
Eliot,*  John,  109.  115, 145,  I78h 

181,  9»,  960, 989. 
Elisabeth,  aueen,S4, 1]4»344. 
Cixi:(irtico  cruelly  murdeead, 

546. 
Elliutt,Mr.,  proceedings  agaiaft, 

465. 
Ellis,  CapL,  his  exploit,  487. 
Bu<*KWATA  WA,  a  Staaiaaa**  pB»» 

pbet,  694. 
Bmatmla,  CHAauu,  465,  475. 
Emi«tk**ioo,   his   defeat   and 

death,  407. 
Endicot,  Gov.  John,  expedition 

agaiast  the  Payiiele,  116,  168] 

allows    NiMaaar    **to  right 

himself,*'  144. 
BwtBKoaa  eatertalaa  early  voy- 
agers, 344. 
EfAVow,  (ArAaow,)71 — ^74^91 
ErHBAiM,  Caft.,  940,  979, 97& 
Botill,  (^apt.,  defeat  and  death 

of,  t«l. 
Bthrington,  M^Jor,  onrprtsd  e<^ 

548. 
Bthwohkoam  visits  Bn^,  519. 
Evan*,   Mr.,   about  fTsiiA  I»- 

diMn*,  64. 
Everett,  Gov.  Ed..  916, 674, 67ft 
Everett,  surgeon  in  U.  &  anay. 

649. 
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VUraj,  Mr*|  woondad  in  FloH- 
da,495. 

FaU-flght,  rTurner»f  PalUl  956. 

Fanniof,  Col.,  in  Um  Florida 
war,  499, 47a. 

FAKMaa't  BmoTHSft,  506,  603— 
oOOi 

Farioer,  Jobn,  communications 
of,  9B4, 294. 

Farrinaton,  Thomas,  killed,  1301 

FarwelL  LieuL  J.,  under  Lore- 
well,  315. 

Felt,  J.  B.,  his  Hist,  of  Ipswich, 
110,111.393. 

Fenner,  CapC.  Arthur,  captures 
Tift,  910. 

Field,  Col.,  wounded  at  Point 
Pleasant,  530;  at  Braddock's 
defeat,  609. 

Fira,  Jim,  flghu  under  Jack- 
son, 399. 

Fights.  —  See  Battles. 

Fi&on,  J.,  his  HUt.  of  Kentucky, 
54. 

Fisher,  Capt,  in  the  Fkirida 
war,  479. 

Fiske,  Mr.,  his  Interview  with 
Wanalancbt,  983. 

Fitch.  James,  missionary  to  the 
MolUgatUf  149. 

Jtos  Jratio$u,  erroneously  so 
called,  510. 

Flagg,  Lieut,  killed,  335. 

Flaminoo,  visits  Philadelfdiia, 
44. 

Flamstead,  Dr.,  visited  by  In- 
dians, 51L 

Jte-Asadt,  their  country,  8} 
their  name,  365. 

Fleminc,  Peggy,  a  captive,  re- 
leased, 568. 

Fleming,  Capt.  W..  killed  at 
Point  Pleasant,  540. 

Flinton,  Mr.,  murdered  in  Flori- 
da, 415. 

Florida,  why  so  named,  366. 

Florida  War.  410^-416, 461-496L 

Floommr,  Cfolonel,  killed,  433. 

Floyd,  Capt.,  his  retreat  f^om 
Lee,  335. 

Floyd,  Oen.,  wounded  at  jH- 
lM9««,307. 

Flvbixbr,  an  eastern  chiefL975. 

Fontaine,  MiO**  ItUled  at.¥iMi», 
686. 

Foot,  Capt  Samuel,  tortured  to 
death,335. 

Foote,  E.  T..  note  of,  on  the 
Araseos,  615. 

Forbes,  escapes  Indians  In  Flor- 
ida, 499. 

Ford,  capt  In  St  Clahr's  army, 
579. 

Fort   Auffustus,   680:    Cataro- 
quoy,  504, 505, 506, 510 ;  Cum- 
berUind,  609;  Dearborn,  690 
Deflance,  569,  576 ;  Deposite 
576  i  Detroit,  546— 5SQ  ;    Du 

Siesne,  607,  606;    Edward 
7;  Erie,  667;  Franklin, 607 
Oreenville,576,577;  Hamilton 
570;   Harmer,  607,  613;  In 
dnstry,  575;  JeflTerson,  570,571 
061 ;  Katarokkui,  504,505,510 
La  B«y,  549:  Lebonf,  549 
Loudon,375— 7;  Madison,  678 
MaumAe,  576:    Meigs,   690, 
Miami,  549;  Michilimakinak, 
548;    M*Henry,  663;    M*In 
tosh,  561, 564 ;    Mimms,  380 
Mistick,  169 ;    Monr<te,  669 
Narracnnpet,  917 ;  Necessity, 
539;   Niagara,  698;   Onchta- 
■0D,549|  Pitt, 549 }Pwassst, 


919 J  PreaqIdatMO,  876; 
Prince  Gaoiwe.  377;  Recov- 
ery, 571,576,667,688 ;  Sandus- 
ky, 549 :  Shirley,  534 ;  Stan- 
wiz,  613  ;  St  John's,  393  ; 
St  Joseph's,  549 ;  Venango, 
539,  549;  Washington,  5«9, 
687  ;  Wayne,  569, 573,  574  ; 
Wiotermoot,  563. 

FMter,  Cot,  in  ibe  Florida  war, 
477,484. 

Fowler,  Lieut*,  in  the  Florida 
war,  484. 

Foxoiv,  a  witness  for  Uncas,  161. 

Fox  Pt,  N.  H.,  destroyed,  334. 

FaAivcis,  of  /iTomtet,  901  ;  a 
SeminoUf  executed,  400,  403 ; 
of  PmsfrMol,  390. 

Franklin.  Ben.,  98, 41, 49 ;  615. 

Fraser,  Capt.  in  the  Florida 
war,  416—419. 

Freeman,  Mr.  John,  SS06. 

Frenchmen  taken  by  Indians, 
84,85. 

Frontenac,  Gov.,  anecdote  of, 
334* 

Frost,  Capt,  981,  990;  killed, 
308. 

Frye,  Jonathan,  killed  at  Pig- 
«0M(,315. 

Fullam,  Jacob,  killed  at  Pigv»- 

Fuller,  Dr.  Samuel,  of  Ply- 
mouth, 191. 

Fuller,  Capt,  flgfau  Pmur  at 
PmoamC,  910,  911. 

Fuller's  Worthies  of  England, 
70,  178 ;  Worthies  of  Devon, 
85. 

Furnis,  T.,  about  the  WaUdng 
PttfcAsM,  589. 

Fuzia,  murd.  In  Florida,  470. 

o« 

Gadsden,  OoL,  agent  In  Florida, 

463,464. 
Gue,  Gen.,  at  Bnddock's  fight, 

Gaines,  Gen..  In  IfisesaWa,  643 ; 

in  the  Florida  war,  499. 
Gallup,  Capt,  exploit,  167 ;  ex- 
ecutioner, 170. 
Gamble,  Col.,  in  Florida  war, 

493,^ 
Games,  Indians  addicted  to,  89, 

548. 
Gansevoott,  Col.,  at  Fort  Stan- 

wix,  579—581. 
Gardner,  Capt,  in  Dade's  fight, 

417,  418 ;  killed,  96L 
Gardner,  Maior,  in  the  Florida 

war,  ^6,  4B0. 
Gary,  Maior,  mad  prank  of,  684. 
Gates,   Cfapl.,   in   the  Florida 

war,  429. 
Gates,  Gen.  Horatio,  51. 
QeUin,  Dr.,  killed    in   Dade's 

battle,  Florida,  41& 
Gedney,  CoL,  906. 
Geiger,  Mr.,  murdered  in  Fk)ri- 

da,494. 
GatxKMaitD.  —  See     Kbi.ax.a- 

MAKD,  561. 

Geoieraye,Lt,defeated,504,509L 
Gendal,   Capt,  seizes   Muoo, 

989. 
Gentry.  CoL,  killed  at  OftsccAe- 

»M,4S33. 
GBorruBT,  a  noted  jftsssHffS. 
Gbobob,  CArr.jdeath  of,  673. 
George  Sec,  367—369 ;  Third, 

confers  lands  on  BsAirr,  501. 
Gaoaoa,  Saoamobb,    (Ifimis- 

/«Hktc,)106,lll,97ia. 
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OaofffM,  Sir  F.,  Ms  proeesdiwp 
about  New  En|land,  69,  74. 

Georgia,  early  history  of^  969] 
flnt  white  child  born  in,  3o9l 

Gibbons,  Mi^r  Edward,  156. 

Gibbs,  JoHif,  an  Indian  preach 
er,  »& 

Gibbs,  Capt,  [Benjamin?]  his 
treatment  of  the  Praying  In- 
dians, 180. 

Gibson,  Col.,  590. 

Gibson,  CaiK.,  at  Fort  Becofveiy, 
688L 

Gilbert,  Sir  Humphrey,  114. 

Gill,  CoL,  in  the  Florida  war, 
475. 

Gilmer,  Gov.  of  Ga.,  443,  453. 

Gllmore,  Mr.,  killed  at  Poiat 
Pl*asant,  545. 

Girard,   Stephen,  and   Bi.ac»> 

HAWK,   661. 

Girty,  Simon,  leader  of  Indiaai 

556-570,689. 
Gist,  Mr.,  with  Waahingtoo,  41, 

533. 
Gladwin,  M^.,  Gov.  of  Detroit, 

547—560. 
Glen,  Alex.,  at  Bclienectadv,4t. 
GuKHiKAif ,  518 ;  murdered,51f 
Gnadenhuetten,  msssBcrw  thera, 

519,  530. 
Godmy,  Mr.,  bis  marriaae,  96ib 
Godfrey,  T.,  escape  of  his  lafli- 

ilv  in  Florida,  415. 
Godraan,  J.  D.,  his  Nat  Hi»- 

tory,«5. 
Goff,  Capt.,  in  the  Florida  war, 

475. 
Golding,  Capt  Koger,  910,  S9S, 

996. 
Gold,  Miss   H.  R.,  marries  • 

Cherokee,  450. 
Good,  Dorothy,  184 ;  Sarali,181 
Goodman,  Ueut,  kiUed  at  Pi. 

Pleassnt  540. 
Good-Pbtbb,   taken   prisoner, 

008. 
Goodwin,  Col.,  In  Florida  war, 

47L 
Gookin,  MiOor  Daniel,  176, 180, 

181,  195,  -219,  993,  998,  968, 

973,  976  ;  death  of,  IK^natt, 
Gordon,  Major,  In  the  Florida 

war,  475. 
Gorham,  BfaJor,  In  the  Florida 

war,  478. 
Gorton,  Rev.  Samuel,  119, 190^ 

189,  995,  957. 
Gosnold,  Capt..  bit  Toyage  l» 

New  EngUnu,  84. 
Gould,  E.,  lost  in  the  fight  at 

Dunlawton,  496. 
Grafton,  (iinsswssMwf,)  a  tow» 

of  Prayins  Indians,  179. 
Grafton,  duke  of,  371. 
Graham,  Capt.,  In  the  Fkirida 

war,  «B,  493. 
Graham,  J.  A.,  speech  to  Indi- 
ans, 665. 
Graham,    Lieut,  wounded  ■» 

OuitUnwtrhttt  499. 
GaAifo  Suit  resists  the  FrMCih, 

3bB,  9X1. 
Gr A  If  OA  itBMBo,  aVirginia  cliiefL 

346,347. 
Granger,  Mr.,  on  the  Florida 

war,  497, 4*J6. 
Gbahoula,  speech  of  to  Dt  Ifr 

Barre,5(n. 
Grant,  Cet,  bis  ezfeditions,  SIH. 
Gray,  Edward,  949;  a  ftnl^ 

murdered,  4t<a 
Grayson,  Lieut,  in  the  Florida 

war,  417. 
Gbbat  Mobtab,  a  BOled 

lEe,fSS,9B4> 
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cuenaar,  8S. 
€re«n,   Col.,  •zploiC  of, 

Mn.,  killed,  493. 
Gnen,  B.,  printor  of  teoka  lo 

Udian,  115. 
OnenUnd,  N.  B.,  depiwUtloot 

at,  206. 
Craenvillo,  Sir  R.,34»~347;  360. 
Oriffln«  Mr.,  an  onfinal  grantee 

of  Sudbury,  117. 
Oiotiuf,  H.,  on  poopllBg  Aomt- 

Ica,»--a6. 
Grolon,  MaM.,  attacked  by  the 

AV«*iik«,991,966,339. 
Grovee,  Cape,  in  the  Florida 

war,  476. 
Orast,  GaoBOB,  iBTOBti  tecten, 

«L 
GvaitTaasioo,  hit  defeat  and 

death,  407. 

GBAITTWAIA,       (00Bim.AlfTBB,) 

0O6-«lft. 
Gylea,  J.,901;  Cap.,  kUtod,  3391 


N 


Hadley.  troubles  there,  984. 
Hadwell,  BenL,  killed  at  Cmm, 

700. 
Hahatviv,  (Ahatiow,)  I09l 
Halbc-Haoo,  hif  parlejr  with 


Je«up,486. 

Balbo-Tustbhuoob,  493,  494. 

BAi.r-KiNo,  a  JVkive,  518,  619, 
531,  533,  654,  555,  700. 

Balt-Towiv,  a  SMMMChiet  507, 
606,007. 

Balket,  Sir  Peter,  killed  at  Jlfe- 
n0ngmk«Uj  609. 

Balkett,  John,  Notea  on  the  In- 
diana, I76b 

Ihfh'W* t,  maancre  of  the,  SOT. 

Ball,  Mr.,  family  of,  captivated, 

DW). 

BamMe,  Mr.,  attacked  at  Obany 

Valley,  586. 
Bamden,  Mr.,coiOeetarea  about, 

83,89. 
Bamilton,  CapC,  wooaded   at 

BamiltonTDr.,  at  OukkSeet^ekm 

fight,  4sas. 
Bammond,   W..   killed    by  a 

fiant-like  Indian,  138. 
BampCon,  [  fFimuciuMt,]  attack 

upon,  307. 
Bamtramk,  Col.,  with  Gen.  St. 

Clair,  570. 
Banam,  Capt.,  voyage  to  New 

Encland,  70. 
Band,  Gen.,  hii  Indian  expedi- 
tion, 545. 
Banno,  hi«  voyage  about  AfHca, 

90.  ^ 

BAivt4AcoB,  eon  of  Caivauat- 

aoo,  516. 
BanMm,  CoL,  408,  404  J  Lt.W. 

Banton,  Hana,  anecdote  of,  515, 

516. 
Baroiob,  Datid,  aarpriaal  of, 

436. 
Bardin,  Col.  John,  a  primner. 

559  {  killed,  5!)0,  699;  officer 

ander  Harmvr,  685. 
Barding,  Capt.,  ambanador  to 
'     JftrrafmtuiU,  157. 
Barding,  Lieut.,  in  tlie  Florida 

war,  484. 
Babjo,  hie  embaMy  to  Florida, 

417. 
Barian,  Mi^or,  killed  at  Miami, 

684. 
HaiBiar,  Gen.,  hla  dimUoaa 


campaign,  SaO^flKj  treaty  of 

Fort  Harmer,  607,  613. 
Harmon,    Mi^or,   takea    Jifyr- 

ridgtwtk,  31L 
Harney,  CoL.  diaaster  al  Smm- 

M,  480,  489,  405;  among  the 

evergladea,  «*. 
Harper,  Col.,  tuaonM  exploit  of, 

603. 
Harperafield,  daHroyad  by  In- 

diana,5e8. 
Harris,  Capt,  la  the   Pteida 

war,  478. 
Harris,  Pr.  John,  Collectioo  of 

Voyagea,  30,  68. 
Harris,  Dr.  T.  M.,  on  Weatem 

Antiottitiea,  58, 109. 
Harris,  Thomas,  of  Ahrrv«aM<i 

990. 
HarrisoD,  Geo.,  hii  campaigas, 

Harrison,  UeaL,  hi  the  Florida 

war,  484. 
Harrison,  ^^  buys  lands  of 

t^tfuolt,  150l 
Hart.  Mif .,  in  the  Florida  war, 

HartshorB,Ca|iL,0e6-6e8;  Md., 
680. 

Harvey,  Ells.,  of  Boston,  700. 

Harwood,  John,  kiUed  at  Pif- 
wktt,  313. 

Hat$ttummmt,  its  eCymolocy,  115, 
179. 

Hatch,  Wm.,  boys  lands  of  In- 
dians, 109. 

Hatfield,  IndlaiM  attempt  vpoo, 
917, 981,983. 

Hatheriy,  Timothy,  baya  Indian 
lands,  109. 

Hathome,  CapL,  iorpriasa  In- 
dians, 9BL 

Hatuat,  a  chief;  burnt  at  St. 
Domingo,  44. 

Haverhillattacked, 45 {  saeked, 
394. 

Havbus,  Jace,  a  Wmutrnttg. 
955w 

Hawbirb,  (Kabkamaovs  J997— 
300. 

HAWBiBf,  Baa,  aevetahr  woon- 
ded,394. 

Hawbirs,  Sam,  executed,  384. 

Hawley,  Rev.  Gideon,  of  .llare* 
ps*,  636. 

Haynes,  J.,  detects  UncAs't  per- 
fidy, 193, 195, 141. 

Haywood,  Dorothy,  kiUed  at 
Dartmouth.  945. 

Himvood,  John,  Hiatoiy  of 
7'eiiae«MC,  376. 

Heads  of  Englishmen,  some 
sent  by  the  MtrraganMia  to 
the  ^r^mrnkSf  973;  that  of 
pHiur  set  on  a  gibbet,  997: 
that  of  Matoobai,  364;  of 
PtauoU^  aet  upon  Saybrook 
fi>rt,169. 

Heald,  Capt.,  defeated  and  Ud., 
360. 

Heame,6.,  Joarn^  to  Northern 
Ocean,  40. 

Heckewelder,  John,  captivity 
of,  519,  534. 

Heillman,  M^Jor,  diea  in  Flori- 
da, 471. 

Henchman^  Capt.,  expedition 
of,  976,  9^ 

Henderson,  Cd.,  in  the  Florida 
war,  478. 

Henderson,  William,  38S;  CoL, 

Henderson.  LleuL,  killed  in 
Dade's  fight,  418—490. 

Ha(«DRicB,kld.  at  Lake  George, 
535. 


Hairauanmirms,  m  BoCed  Dll»> 

wer«,  561. 
Heoaepin,  Father,  TraviriB  la 

America,  305. 
Henry,  Alexander,  Traveli  Sa 

the  West^548. 
Henry,  Patrick,  and  CoamTATB, 

54d. 
Henry  Seventh,  of  EoflaBd.67. 
Herkimer,  Grn.,  579 ;  killed  at 

Ortdkmc,  581. 
Hemandra,  Gen..  478,  480—483. 
Heriell,   sacks    SbIoiob     FUk, 

301— 303 :  defeated  by  BE.Aca- 

BBTTLB,  504:  killed,  3M. 
HiAcooMBt,  a  Christian  Lndiaa, 

189. 
HicKt,  C.  R.,  a  QUrwfcse  tMd, 

455. 
HicKt,      (Tobo-Sbb-MatblaJ 

395,  419. 
Hicks,  1<rvi,  a  captive,  53. 
Hide,  Richard,  bu  accoaoC  el 

MiABTuifNOMOH**  death,  131 
HiDB,   8am,   a  noted    lodiaa* 

death  of,  37. 
Hiuinboiham,  Mr.,  cacape  fa 

Florida,  479—473. 
Higgins,    Benj.,  a  juror,  196; 

Paul,  a  captive,  340. 
Higgins,  Ensign,  killed  la  Bar> 

roer*8  defeat,  687. 
Hioooiv,  Nbd,  398,   909,   308L 

310. 
Hill,  Col.,  is  defeated  by  ladi- 

ans,  363. 
HitxitHAOo,  398—403 ; 

404. 
Hilton,  Capt.,  hie  garrieoa 

tacked.  334. 
Hindly,  Lieut.,  at  battle  of 

Pelasco,  474 
HInkley,  Gov.,4:  Mr. 

905. 
HioB,  chief  of   New  AJMoii, 

(Ceit/iyniM,}^^. 
History,  true,  little  re«id,  909} 

Is  not  always  the  same,  369L 
Hitchcock,  Capt.,  in  the  Florida 

war,  419, 433.  — 

Hitchcock,  ProC,  on  Gedogy, 

959. 
Hitzler,  Mr.,  killed  at   Camp 

King,  Florida,  431. 
Hix,  John,  a  Swime/*,  463, 48L 
Uoare,  Mr.  John,  100  j  ambaa> 

sador,  940, 975. 
HoBOMoB,  a  tfampmMf,  99— 

104. 
HoBsoiv,  CArr.,  vojrafe  to  New 

England,  73. 
Hogtown,  murder  of   IndiaaB 

there,  414,  470. 
HoLAToocHBB,  479,  494. 
Holioke,    CapU,    at 

Falls,  959. 
Holmes,  J.,  Travels  hi 

44. 
Holloman,  Capt.,  killed  at 

McLemore,  433. 
Homer,  Jonathan,  History 

Newton,  180. 
Homer,  supposed  to  refer 

America,  3L 
Hooder,  Capt.,  his  fight  at 

Smajuf,  49d. 
Hooke,  CapC,  meets  Indiaas  at 

Cue*,  396. 
Ho-nac-TBTH-TAw-BO-Row, 

vifiits  England,  510. 
HOFBHOOD,  989,  397,  996,  300, 

303,308,334,  335. 
Hopkins,  Edward,  treaty  wtth 

Indians,  135. 
Hopkins,  Stepiten,  aaecdolt  of 

90,37,40. 
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Bopktiw,  Hiftoiy  of  BnMt&idc 
Indimit,  981. 

Hopkintou,    (Mofninkamug,) 
Prayinff  Inaians  of,  179. 

VofMon,  Litjuc,  in  the  Florida 
war,  496. 

Boncey  mppowd  to  refer  to 
America,  91. 

BoRNOTLiMao  taken  and 
ban^,  404. 

Honeneck,  Indiana  defeated 
there,  133. 

Hoataffes,  Indian,  137,  149; 
murder  of,  531. 

Howard,  Mr.,  wounded  in  Flor- 
ida, 470. 

Howell,  Miv.  his  fiunily  de- 
stroyed, 493. 

Howiand,  Iraae,  Lieut  in  Phil- 
ip's war,  996,  ZA. 

Howiand,  Lieut.  J.,  985,  938, 
939 ;  John.  9a5. 

Hovt,  Oen.  E.,  hie  Antiquarian 
ReMarches,  914,  915, 917,  993. 

Budibras,  ludicrous  passage 
from,  50. 

Hudson,  Capt.,  dIscoTera  the 
river  of  tlie  name,  GB.  [Its 
Indian  name  wns  Mauhekum.] 

Hulbert,  Lieut.,  killed,  489. 

Hull,  Gen.  W.,  in  the  war  of 
1619,  669. 

Hull,  Mrs.,  redeemed  ftom  cap- 
tivity. 305. 

Hume,  Mr.,  his  Indian  charity, 
960. 

Humphrey,  Col.,  of  Florida,  489, 
489. 

HuivTBa,  Capt.,  a  .ytpmuk  war- 
rior, 972. 

Hunter,  Lieut.,  at  the  battle  of 
OuithUeooehee,  493. 

Hunter,  Mr.,  his  plantation  rav- 
aged, 416. 

Hunnewell,  Ll.,  woonde<L  308. 

Hunt,  CapC,  voyage  of  to  New 
England,  79,  7& 

Hunter,  Mr.,  remarkable  escape 
of,  474. 

Hutchinson,  Ann,  murd..  139. 

Hutchinson,  Capt.,  ambushed 
and  killed,  911, 9ia 

Hutchinson,  Gov.  T.,  139,  536. 

Hutthinson,  Mr.,  commissioner, 
305i. 

Hussey.  Mn.,*kiUed  at  Hamp- 
ton, 307. 

I. 

Iberville,  M.,  takes  Fort  St. 
Johns,  393. 

Ij4tocBK,  a  fFampam»aff  188L 

Indian  Bible,  account  of  the 
printing  of,  115. 

IiTDiAi*  Biixr,  killed  in  norida, 
475. 

Indian  Creek,  111.,  murder 
there,  646. 

Indian  Key,  Florida,  massacre 
at,  483. 

Indians,  origin  of  their  name, 
19  i  some  have  no  tradition 
of  their  origin.  93;  render 
good  for  evil,  34 ;  their  man- 
agement of  wives,  36 ;  toler- 
ant in  religion,  36  {  first  seen 
in  Europe,  68 ;  cannibals,  68, 
129,  150,  aOSi  their  proceed- 
ings with  the  Enilish  at  Ply- 
mouth, 75,76;  dance  when 
visited  by  strangers,  79 ;  great 
jUgwB  or  mortalliy  among,  80, 
81,  83,  139;  "so  many,  God 
cannot  kill  tbem,*'  80 ;  never 


forget  Injnries,  85 ;  th^r  beds, 
89 ;  some  whipped  at  Boston, 
106 ;  ravages  of  the  small-pox 
among,  111,  677 :  addicted  to 
gaming,  89;  will  (Hay  away 
the  skins  ftwn  their  wives 
barks,  95 ;  employ  games  as 
stratagems,  548 ;  exact  in  the 
bouncU  of  their  lands,  15X), 
194 ;  abuse  squaw  eapttves, 
145 ;  never  Insult  white 
squaws,  999 ;  never  abandon 
their  slain  except  to  save  their 
own  lives,  907 ;  their  sagacity 
in  following  a  track,  994; 
made  slaves  of,  72.  171,  924. 
969,  988;  dress  of  those  of 
New  England,  86, 940  ;  natu- 
ral swimmers,  986  ;  first  em- 
ployed in  the  Revolution,  390, 
940;  why  called  Flatheads, 
365 ;  not  without  beard,  588 ; 
manner  of  burial,  107 ;  enu- 
meration of  the  tribes  of.  In  N. 
America,  9—16 ;  specimen  of 
their  laws,  190, 194, 177 ;  rude 
epithets  applied  to,  998,  686. 

Innes,  Judge,  accpunt  of  Lo- 
gan's speecn,  544. 

/owoy  Jtioer,  Indians  defeated 
near,  653,  653. 

Ipswich,  {Ajrmoam^)  expedition 
agaiuMt  fails,  110. 

Iromuis^  lFix>t  JVottoM,)  499,501. 

Irving,  Waahlngton,  vteit  to 
Black-hawk,  39,  661. 

Irwinstown,  Ga.,  burnt  by  Indi- 
ans, 433. 

ItHKATAPrA,  a  Pawnee  cbief,633. 

/(«aa,  {PadmuaSf)  captive,  res- 
cued, 634. 

IvoPATiif,  (OpiTcHxPAir,)  353, 
355. 

/wtiktiM,  (TWA^csss,)  16, 500. 

IrAiroDOM,  a  ffoMMmes/  chief, 
78  96.       ' 

Izard,  lit.,  killed  in  Fkwida,  499. 

J. 

jAOK-OP-THB-FlATRia,  (NbM- 
ATTAIfOW,)  360. 

Jack  Bbkbt,  a  Somos  interpret- 
er, 00& 

Jackson,  Gen.,  390— 392, 396— 
400,  442—448, 455,  456. 

Jackson,  Serg.,  wounded  near 
Fort  ICing,  492. 

Jackstkaw,  servant  to  &\x  W. 
Raleigh,  113. 

James  First,  his  grant  to  the 
Plymouth  company ,75,76 :  his 
treatment  of  Raleigh.  114 ; 
acknowledged  bv  the  £nglish 
01*  New  England,  104, 107. 

James  Second,  treaty  In  N.  H. 
under,  906. 

Jacob,  Capt.,  [John,]  in  Philip's 
war,  991, 299. 

Jacors,  Capt.,  533,  killed  at 
Kittannug,  534. 

jAMBS-THB-PBfllTBa,     114,    115, 

240,  965,  331. 
Jambs,   Saoamobb,  (Moirrow- 

AMPATB,)  105,  111,  697. 
Jakbmo,  (NiffioBBT,)  131, 153. 
Japasaws,    betrays    Pocahob- 

TAS,  357. 
Jaques,  Lieut.,  kills  the  Jesuit 

Rasle,  311. 
JAqnBT,  PsTia,  anOnsuls  ehief, 

603. 
Jefferson,  Pres.,  answer  to  Bof- 

fon,  98 ;  on  Am.  Antiquities, 

tt,  56  i  oo  the  murder  of  Lo- 


o AN,  536, 537;  on  fnd.  riglita, 
449,  550. 

Jbpfbbt,  a  Wtmptmoagt  243, 
949. 

Jenks,  Gov.  Joseph,  aaaedoia 
of,  44. 

Jennings,  Lt.,  killed  in  Flortda, 
484. 

Jenyson,  Lient.,  in  the  PtfuH 
war,  168. 

Jbopfbet,  (GBorraar,)  an  jf^ 
«Ndlci,995. 

Jesun,  Gen.,  In  Florida,  435,436, 
475-480,  486. 

Jbthbo,  Old,  265 ;  TAitTAMOVS, 
267. 

Jbthbo,  Pktbr,  "that  abomi- 
nable Indian,**  265,  267, 974. 

Jewell,  Aaron,  killed  in  Dade** 
fight,  417. 

Jews,  not  the  aneeston  of  In- 
dians, 24. 

Jm-Bor,  employed  by  tba 
whites,  436,  474. 

Job,  Cou,  insolence  ol^  at  • 
treaty,  336 ;  dies  in  ptwm  tt 
Boston,  310. 

JoHR  NcM,  a  IFSnNjNniMf,  ex- 
ecuted, 245. 

JoHif  Bar,  a  Seneem  thief,  S90L 
606. 

Johns,  Mrs.,  barbarously  killed, 
473. 

JoHir,  Saoamobb,  (Wowoba- 
StUAHAM,)  104,697. 

JoHiT,  Saoamobb,  of  Pawto^- 
et,  iia 

JoHiv,  accused  of  witchcraft, 
184. 

Johnson,  Serg.,  in  the  Florida 
war,  433. 

Johnson,  Capt.  Edward,  96: 
Isaac.  276;  Gov.  Robert,  of 
Carolina,  3^8  ;  Col.  R.  M., 
62J;  Sir  William,  535,  577  j 
a  chief,  507. 

Johnson,  Mr.  J.,  his  house  at- 
tacked and  people  killed  at 
OscJUs,  490. 

Johnson,  Capt.  E.,  Wonder- 
working Providence,  IIL  134. 

JoHivtoN,  JcMMr,  a  Stiuea 
chief,  599. 

Johnston,  Charies,  his  ci^vlty, 
565,566. 

Johonnet,  Serg.  Jaclcson,  6861 

Jones,  Capt.  David,  51 ;  W.,  408 

Jones,  Major,  wounded  at  tke 
If  ocsfs,  484. 

Jones,  Gen.  R.,  In  the  Florida 
war,  488. 

JbtiAH,  (  Wampatvce,)  108,90L 

JotiAH,  Capt.,  (Pbrnabarit,) 
180. 

JosiAS,     Chablss,     (Wamta- 

TUCK,)  109. 

Jossel yn,  John,  on  Indian  mott- 

ey.9£29. 
Juda,  Lieuu,  fklls  iato  an  8»- 

bush,  495. 
Juet,  R.,  Journal  of  HadaoB^ 

voyage,  68. 
Jumonville,     expedhloB     aai 

death  of,  539,  533. 
JuMPBR.  433,464,478,479;  datfk 

of,  487. 
Juskakaka,   (Littlb    Buxt^ 

539,  606. 

K. 

radmrtUbiL  S04-506|  Hi  i^ 

mology ,  510. 
Kaimes,  Lord    1B  orifbl  of  hk- 
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KAMMAM^mj*  dtftmya  Dowr, 

S87-900. 
Kattbnaivit,  Job.  971—873. 
KeaU,  LleuL,  killed  In  Dade^ 

fight,  in  Florida,  418—490. 
RjKKWAoouaHKUM,    an    Ottawa 

efalef,  636. 

KZIMIRAUTCHTHA,  B     StaW1>f 

ciilef,  604. 
KxLSLAiiAND,a  JWawan  chief, 

561. 
Kellof  >s  Orore,  fight  there,  648. 
KalJy.  Mr.,  wvee  the  life  of  bia 

commander.  474. 
KieniMune,     John,    killad     at 

Greenland,  394. 
KsifKaBit,an  ancient  TWratou 

chief,  965. 
Emtuitmkf  depredation  there, 

335. 
Eannedy,  Ca|k,eoibaai7  of,  318. 
Itentoo,  Sergeant,  wounded  at 

OuiM§co9chM,  943. 
Renton,  Simon,  a  pioneer,  541 ', 

diea,  679. 
Cant,  Chancellor,  tm  the  OUre- 

luMcaae,  4J9. 
Eant,  W.,maaaenfer  in  Philip*! 

war,  965. 
Ebokuk,  640, 641,  668, 660, 671 } 

at  Button,  674. 
Ear,   Henry,    diaeoreia   WtUk 

inSmmt^  M,  55. 
KawBBMAM,  a  ITaaipan— £  war- 

rior,945. 
KxTBHPaAifDB,  a  Htnum  chief, 

006. 
Kqra,  Solonion,  killed  la  Lovo- 

well't  fight,  316. 
KiAifDooBWA,  a  Smeea  chiaf^ 

607. 
jntfAlaa,  a  name  for  God,  96. 

KiaWBMO,  ^NlMORBT,)  153. 

tSktf—t^    19 ;    aome    aent    to 

Florida,  480. 
Knhum,   John,  defonda  Wal- 

pole,  338,  338. 
Kimbal.  Thomae,  of  Bradford, 

kiHed.  981. 295. 
Klas,  aneurd  name  for  Indian 

ehjief«,387. 
KiBO-cBAivB,  a   ffyajubt,  568, 

686. 
Cmo-rAiifB,  deeperate  fight  and 

death  of.  406,  464. 
AMken,  tne  /r«fiM<e  name  for 

New  England,  501. 

KlTAOUtTA,  (SaiJAOOtTA,)  375. 

iSiUmiHg^  Indiana  burnt  tliere, 

534. 
Kittel,  Mra.,  a  captive,  974. 
KiTAiHUTA,  chief  of  the  &»- 

e0«e,e94. 
Knight,  Mre.,  travela  In  New 

England,  87. 
Knight,    Dr.,    perilooa   eacape 

from  captiritjr.  563. 
Knoi,  Gen.  H..  386,  449,  685. 
KoifEAroT,  JooB,  a  Slodtbridf 

chief,  536. 
KoQiniTHAQABBaLoif,  (Wmitb 

Stb>,)  556. 
KoakiuakOf  Oeneial,  interview 

with  LiTTLB  TuaTi.«,  574. 
KmnKABA,  brother  to  Tboum- 

SBH,  683. 
KmTALooA,  a  noted  iMovore, 

533,6047 
KVTCMAMAKIlf,  105, 109, 110, 115 

-117^47, 150,  164, 179,  174, 

177,  879. 


I«bfocre,  Gen.  of  tha  French, 
Killed  at  WtiUa,  991. 


Laftf  etta.  Gmi.,  401, 000 

Lafitun,  J.  F.,  on  tiie  origia  of 
Indiana,  90. 

Lahontan,  Baron,  travela  in 
America,  79,  90,  903,  490, 
501,509. 

Lane,  Gov.,  hla  condact  in  Vir- 
ginia, 344  i  Col.,  474  i  death 
of,  475 :  John,  340. 

Lane,  CoL,  in  the  Florida  war, 
474 ;  diea,  475. 

Lane,  Mr.,  an  original  grantee 
of  Sudbury,  117. 

Lane,  Capt.  John,  ordered  to 
rai»e  a  company  of  lude.,  340. 

Language,  Indian,  87,  90  \  sue- 
clmen  of  the  Moktgma.  151 ; 
of  the  ffmwtmano^g  aua  A'lp- 
muk,  994,  983 ;  of  the  7*cmi- 
CtM,  318, 391  i  of  the  eoulbem 
tribea,  364 ;  of  the  Fiv§  A*e- 
tMM,  or  Jr»qtmSf  501  i  of  the 
SkawmHcte^  093  :  JnduM  and 
IfeUA  compared,  698. 

Lambert,  J.,  hia  travela  in  N. 
America,  695. 

Lamb,  Mr.,  hia  ftunQy  destroyed, 
499. 

Lancaeter,  (JWuAowMf,)  deat*yed 
by  Inde.,  939, 964—966. 

La«Iey,  Mr.,  murdered  in  Flori- 
da. 487. 

Laud,  Lt.,  wounded  at  Point 
Plraaant,  54a 

Lauderdale^jmor,  in  the  Flori- 
da war,  487. 

Lawrence,  Dr.,  on  NaL  Histoiy 
of  Man,  97. 31. 

Lawrence.  Dr.,  in  the  Florida 
war,  43L 

LawBon,  C,  buya  landa  of  the 
Indiana,  985. 

LawBon,  John,  on  monev  of 
Indiana.  398. 

Lee,  Arthur,  Indian  commia- 
aioner,  561,  607. 

Lee,  Cape,  in  the  Florida  war, 
476—478. 

Lee,  R.  H.,  compared  to  Cobh- 

■TALX,  54S. 

Lee,  Kev.  Samuel,  of  Briitol, 
death  0^998. 

Lefllngweil,  Ll^  relievea  (Tn- 
CAt,  156,  157. 

Leitner,  Dr.,  killed  in  Florida, 
484. 

Leonardaon,  Samoel,  captivity 
of,  46. 

Lbtxlbbha,  (Out  KbifbO  633, 
634. 

Letters  written  by  Indiana,  991, 
907,  33L 

Leverett*B  JV^vrafoaMt  expedi- 
tion, 147;  Gov.,  906,  960, 33L 

Levin,  Col.,  killed  in  Su  Clair** 
defeat,  571 ;  in  Biaddock't  de- 
feat, 600. 

Lewis,  A.,  his  History  of  Lynn, 
105,  no,  111,  687. 

Lewis,  Col.,  killed  at  Point 
Pleasant,  538. 

Lewis,  guodmaa,  killed  at  Caa- 
co,  700. 

Lewla  Ninth,  of  France,  95. 

Lb  WIS,  Tom,  a  weBtem  depre- 
dator, 567. 

LioHTrooT,  Capt.,  a  Wm^a 
MDBf ,  994, 97ll 

Lightfoot.  Capt.  John,  of  Bos- 
ton, 141. 

Linci4n,  W.,  History  of  Wor- 
coBter,  90B. 

Lindsay.  Col»  in  the  Florida 
war,  431,  471 

Liumfmdu,  town  ot,  capcoiad, 


53B,507.bO& 
LfTTLB   lk.4CB,  speech   9t,  •» 

Gen.  Gaines,  645,  646. 
LiTTLB  CAaraifTBB,  (ArrAKsv 

lakuxxa,)  373— 376L 
LiTTLB   Cu>0D,  417,  479,  481 

483L 
LiTTLB    Eras,  a    Wampmimg 

warrior,  958,  370. 
LiTTLB  Tubtlb,  (Mis»ibiba- 

kwaJ  568,  688. 
Little.  Thomas,  bnya  landa  a 

Middleboro*,  941. 
Littleton,  jJ^mshmk^k^  a  t«wm 

of  Praying  Indians,  179,  1801 
LoAon,  Serg.,  in  the  fighc  tf 

OuUkUetMkm,  483L 
Logan,  CoL,  his  Indiaa  ei 

aon,685. 
Lonn,  ~ 

LeoAn.  a  Cayvfa  chief;  537; 
his  lamoos  speech,  649;  its 
genuineness  doubted,  5431 

LooAif,  the  l5*B«teass,  death  o^ 


Long,  J.,  the  ladtan  trader,  40. 
Longevity  in  N.  Eng,  113, 
Loog-Knives,  Indiaas  so 

Virginians,  543, 469. 
LoaaTTB,(GaAfli>  Locis,)< 

of,  67a 
Loaon,  his  eaibaasy  to  Boatoa, 

3J3. 
Lothrop,  Capuin,  defeat  and 

death  of,  815, 91& 
Lothmp,  Isaac,  Esq.,  of  Fly- 
mouth,  996. 
Loudon,  A.,  hia  collection  9l 

Indiaa  Narratives.  TOO. 
Louis  Fffteenih,  of  France.  378L 
Louisbourg,  capture  of,  310L 
LoTBTT.  a  Creek  chief.  384 
Lovewell,  Capt.,  eipeditioM  oC 

Low,  Cape  A.,  rsUevna  Capt. 

Church.  954, 95& 
Lowar,  CoL,  a  Cisrstes  chiefl 

40L 
Ludlow,  Mr.  Roger.  171, 173L 
Lucas,  Thomaa,  or  Ptymoath, 

killed,  995. 
Lumpkin,  Gov.,  a»d  tha  Clwe 

*«««,  455, 457. 
I^rnn,  (Sevvv^THIalMyoC.— 

See  Lewis,  A. 
Lytle,  Major,  at  the  batda  af 

the  '^ — 


Maeomh,  Gen.,  454,  488;  hii 

treaty,  489. 
McCleneban,  R.,  kmed  at  PoinC 

Pleasnnt,54a 
Macy,  Mr.  Zaccheu8,90fi ;  Obed, 

909. 
Mao-doo,  a  CrMk  warrior,  367. 
MAD-Doos-eon,  in   Imttttm  ba^ 

tie,  391. 
BiAPOBAWABno,  868—103,3091 

331,349. 
Madoc,  B  Welah  v^yafsr,  5L 

994 
Mao-wolt,  a  JVifessadhy,  kOkd, 

JfeMMfe,  Inda.  defbatad  then, 

Maonus,     (SqDAW     SacosbJ 

kiUed,  948.  954. 
MaiUand,  Litiut.,  m  the  FloiMi 

war,4iB,483. 
Malone,  CapL,  in  the  Flodia 

war,  470, 47L 
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44,  4S. 
JfaiMtejM.13 ;  dMtroy*d  by  RnaU- 
pox,  677. 

Mui,  does  IMC  deg«Berat«  in 
America,  96, 5155. 

Manatah^ua,  murder  of,  119. 

MxifTco,  ewrly  known  in  Vir- 
ginia, 347. 

March,  Capt.,  beaiefed  at  0mm, 
994. 

Marks,  Mr,  aee^ia  from  Dan- 
la  wlon,4H8. 

Marka,  Lu,  elgnal  exploit  of^  669. 

MariboroQfb,  {OkommakmMtitt) 
Indians  surprised  there,  999. 

Marshall,  Jolin,  on  Ind.  risbts, 
451,  563. 

Marshall,  '^jjaMA  tba  WdOtbag 
Pwreha»«.SaO, 

Maivbe,  Witham,  interpreter, 
515. 

JMSsriApMt,(ff^caipaiM«#v,)13jS36. 

Martin,  Lieut.,  cut  oa  in  Flori- 
da. 64& 

Martin,  Oom.,  brinfi  Indians 
from  England,  5IL 

MAsooiroifoiio,of  Ipswieh,  105, 
106,  110. 

Mabcus,  brother  of  CAWomcut, 
119. 

Mason,  OapC,  shot  by  accident 
in  Florida,  493. 

Mason,  Capt.  John,  149,  155, 
164,  160. 

Mason,  Capt.  Hugh,  at  Budboiy, 
999i 

JMsnacAsMtf*.  origin  of  the 
name.  81,  106 ;  tribe  of,  tIs- 
ited,  104 ;  country  of,  106. 

MAttAitDowBT,  a  Pwmafcoefc, 
997-999. 

Mamasoit  receiyes  the  PQ- 
grims,  79—94,  103,  104,  113. 
169,163,90L 

MaTANTUCK,    (QCAflAPSH,)    195 

—196,134. 

Mather^Eleaser,  of  Northamp- 
ton, 397. 

Mather,  Dr.  Cotton,  93,  963 ;  his 
Alagnalia,95,46, 199,  177,178, 
996, 963, 990, 991, 998, 301,305, 
310,  393^334. 

Mather,  Dr.  Increase,  170;  re- 
markable expressions  of.  996. 
944  i  death  ot  963  ;  his  Brief 
History,  99,  115,  184,  189, 193, 
til,  916,  918,  991,  931,  934, 
945,  947,  949,  950,  960,  969, 
963, 966 ;  his  Relation,  99, 1 1 1, 
199,  194,  133,  134,  148,  147, 
160,  151,  160,  170,  174,  190— 
195, 901. 903, 993, 996. 9§I.  933, 
989;  his  Remarkable  ProTi- 
dences,  969. 

MATooifAt,  a  JV1bsMJk,exe<»ted, 
963,964,696. 

Mattahaicaoo,  killed  at  Pssm- 
fKid,303. 

MArrHBw,  [neph.  to  Sholaw,] 
969. 

Maotamf,  a  MiMmMk  chief,  966, 
971. 


Mauxis,  [periiaps  MoxxraJ  393. 

Mayhew,  Experience,  andf  Niir- 
loasT,  178w 

Mayiiew,  Her.  Thomas,  169. 

McAribur,  General.  69L 

McArthur,  Lieut.,  in  the  Flori- 
da war,  484. 

MeCrabb,  Mr.,  dies  at  8t  Au- 
gastine.49a 

MeCrea,  Miss  Jane,  murder  of, 
51.607. 

McOilloh,  Dr.  J.  B.,  bis  re- 
30,91. 


MeOary,    Major,  rashnetl    in 

danger.  684 
McQaroek,  Capt,  wounded  at 

i:sMVMf  399. 
MoOiLLiTRAT,  Oait.,   a   Cndt 

chief,  38i-387. 
Mcintosh.  Col.,  atOaftUaeooeftea, 

493,433. 
Mcintosh,  Oen.  L»,  593:  Fort, 

561,  564. 
McIirroiH,  Gsiv.,  367, 301—993, 

447 ;  CwnxT,  394,  465. 
Mcintosh,    Col.,    property   do- 
stroyed  in  Florida,  471. 

McKean,  Capt.,  operations   to 
entrap  Bbaivt.  580,  586. 

McKee,  Capt.,  leader  of  Inda., 
550,  576,  GdQ. 

McKrimmon,  rescued  flrom  tor- 
ture, 403. 

McLane,  Mr.,  his  fkmlly  cut 
off,  499. 

McLane,  Mr.,  on  Indian  rights, 
430. 

McLemone,  M^}or,  In  the  Flori- 
da war,  43L 

McMahon.   Mi^or,  defeat  and 
death  of,  686. 

McMullen,  M^itor,  in  Harmer^ 
expeditlon,666. 

McMuririe,  H.,  on  western  an- 
tiquities, 69. 

McM::rtrif ,  Capt^Uled  in  Bar- 
mer^B  defeat,  667. 

McNeal,  Mrs.,  account  of  Miss 
McCrea,  51. 

McNeiU,  Lt.  kOled  in  the  Flor- 
ida war,  46L 

MoQvKEit,  a  Oedt  warrior,  400. 

McRea,  Rev.  Mr.,  killed,  ^L 

Medfleld  assaulted  by  Indians, 
991, 96d. 

MaoAiruMsr,   a    Tarratm§f   at 
Boston,  333. 

MsouiviVBWAT,  a7Tsrrertws,sbot, 
309,303. 

Meigs,  Mi^.  R.  J.,  Indian  agent, 
390,  40L 

Mellon,  Capt.,  499;    kUled  in 
Florida,  €J9. 

Mbmboho,   a  friendly   Indian 
warrior,  913, 914. 

MEivATONoit,  a  Virginia  thiel^ 
344,345. 

Mbivawat,   a    CVsefc  chief  of 
note,  309L 

Mendon,    Englishman    killed 
there,  963. 

Menomuu*A3, 549, 638—640,667. 

Mercer,   Captain,    (afterwards 
general,)  534. 

Merrill,  Bus.  J.,  beroio  conduct 
of,  59. 

MatAMBOifST,   a  TarrtUm$  of 
Androscoggin,  306. 

Mt»999agne».  13 ;  Join  tba  flee 
AbttoM,  500. 

Mbtacomkt,  (PniLir  of  Pefta- 
Mik«t,)187. 

MbtbI,  a  Psttciiffsffcsifi  chief; 
635. 

MiAirru^ifOMOH,  chief  of  the 
Ji^uraganseUy  91 ;  accused  of 

'  plots,  119;  at  war  with  the 
fVampanoagt,  120;  conquest 
over  the  F^quaU,  191;  his 
birth  and  parentage.  199;  a 
great  friend  to  English,  199 ; 
without  his  aid  the  PequUs 
could  not  have  been  conquered 
by  the  EnElish.  193 ;  sells  R. 
Island,  194;  Msely  accused, 
195  i  appears  at  Boston  to  con- 
fVt»nt  his  accusers,  196 ;  is 
there  Insulted  —  his  magnanl- 


with  the  Mokegrmtf  197 ;  hit 

capture  and  death,  198—131; 

pronunciation  of  his  name, 

697. 
MicAifopT,  a  SevdnoU  chief;  4tt 

—414,  463-460,  494. 
Michael,   Lieut.,  distingnisbod 

at  Fort  Recoverv,  689. 
Middleboro*,  Indians  captured 

there,  943; 
Miflin,Oen.,  gives  lands  to  Coan 

FLAItTBR,  619. 

MikoMukutf  iSmkioUs,)  9, 433, 
466k 

Miller,  Col.,  691 ;  John,  53. 

Milfori,  General,  his  residenca 
among  Indians,  385,  386. 

Mills,  Lt.  CoK,  in  the  Ftorida 
war,  ^1,  473. 

MUlon,  (Umeataquissetf)  116. 

Mims,  Fort,  surprise  and  maa- 
sacre  there,  389. 

Mimatareea  destroyed  by  small- 
pox, 677. 

Mtmi^itk  destroyed  by  the  In- 
dians, 586. 

MioxBo,  Indian  of  Martha*i 
Vineyard,  189. 

MitRIKitfAKWA.    (LiTTLB    TVi^ 

TLB,)  a  Miami  chief,  569 ;  op- 

posed  Harmer  and  St.  Clair, 

5C9 ;  defeated  by  Gen.Wayna, 
'579 ;  his  interview  with  Ibd 

traveller    Volney,  573,   574  j 

anecdotes  of,  575. 
JVwtic,  Fort,where  situated,  100. 
MisTic,  GBoaoB,  a  Praying  Ia> 

dian,  181. 
Mitchell,  Jacob,  killed,  945. 
Mitchell,  Experience,  of  Bridge- 
water,  941. 
fiUtcbell,  N.,his  Hist  of  Bridga- 

water,  993,  915. 
Mitchel,  W.  8  ,  marries  an  In- 
dian. 394. 
Mitchelson.    Edward,  Bfaishal 

of  SuffolK,  697. 
Mitchill,  Dr.  8.  L.,  on  origin  of 

Indians,  99. 
Mooo,  a  Tarmtmt  chief,  310 ; 

killed,  311,  312. 
Mokawlu,  10§,  113, 122, 148,991, 

978,  981, 1297,  :i22 ;  some  ac- 

count 'or  them,  500. 
JHokegoMSt  aeogniphy  of   their 

country,  150 ;  their  langusge, 
'  151 }  their  troubles,  159, 153, 

961. 
Morakatoocha,  (I^i.r-KifroJ 

551, 6791  W^ 

MoifCAOHTAra,  narrative  of  hit 

travels,  380. 
Money jhnw  made  by  the  Tndft> 

ans,  999,  338 ;  SnoaHf  143. 
MoNiAC,  MAJ.,kUled  at  IToAs^ 

476. 
Moitoco,  a  JV^^psuJ;  chief,  964 1 

hanged,  966. 
MoRoHOB,    a    Oeok    prophet, 

killed,  400. 
MoROnorro,  a  Ptftul,  116, 106, 

171, 173, 174. 
MoiroroioB,  a  PifuH  warrior, 

933. 
Monroe.   Capt,   In  battle    of 

Monroe,  Pres.,  451,  499,  661. 
Moiitibrt,  MiOor   lohn,  in  tba 

Florida  war,  417,  418. 
Montgomery,  CoU,  in  ClirsHi 

war,  377.  • 

Montgomery,   Mrs.,   kOled  in 

Florida,  496. 
Montour,  And.,  interpreter,  671L 

MoffTOWAMPATB.       a         ' 


mooi  conduct,  196 ;  lUf  war|    chief,  105,  111 
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MbntreaJ  «ackMl  bv  the  hfutUf 
504-^508. 

ll004llAM,(Aj3XAVDBR,)whicll 


Moody.  Mn.,  and  &mily,  nur- 

dered,  139. 
Moody,  Mr.  Jothoa,  399. 
Moore,  Col.,  41 ;  GoverDor,  379. 
Moore,  J.  B.,  on  tbe  avalanche 

of  Um  White  Moantains,  315, 

S1& 

Indlaot,  miMifre  oi, 


Morgan,  Col.  George,  bia  em 

baMy,513. 
Morgan,  Gen.  Daniel,  390. 
Morrit,  M^or,  la  the  Florida 

war,  47a 
Morrte,  R<«bert,  606 ;  woanded 

at  Jr#aMMA«l«,  609. 
Morrison,  Capu,  in  the  Ck«re- 

km  war.  377. 
Morton,  T.,  of  Merry  Moaat,SS, 

81, 100, 107. 
Morton,  William,  150, 16a 
Mone,  Dr.  J. ,  his  report  on  Ii»- 

diaa  Affair*,  633, 4t34 
Moeely,  CapC  S.,  148,  906, 916 

-«T8,  961,  965, 366,  273,  979, 

980. 
MosBs,  Capt.,  a  depredator,  337. 
Motat,  Sam,  killed  nlCaseo,  970. 
MoMur,  a  name  of  PaMACut, 

199. 
Mott.Mr.,lciUed  In  Florida,  471. 
Monlton,  Jonepb,  of  York,  999. 
Moultoo,  Capt.,  Burpriaee  A^r- 

n^f«t0.)i,  311. 
MoQitonborough,    whence    its 

name,  700. 
Mosct,  a  TarratiM*  chief,  hie 

attempt  upon  WelU  foils,  t:91 ; 

loes  to  Mirprine  the  fort  at 

OMce,  994  ;  makes  peace,  306 ; 

destroys  Pemmm^id^  2JSL 
Mounds,  traditions  concerning, 

30,604. 
Mount  Hope,  deecrlption  of,  89, 

83. 
MoTTOT,  a  Oksrefcst  chiefl  367, 

96& 
MaiKtAH.  190, 194, 134, 139, 140, 

148,  149. 
Muchin,    Christopher,   a   cap- 
tive, 974. 
Mudge,  Ueut.,  killed  in  Dade's 

flght,  418. 
Mooo,  a  i^ed  Tarrttiau  chief, 

989,994T^ 
Mnqjoy,   John,  killed  at  Fkl- 

mouth,  303,  700. 
Murray,  Cant.,  killed  at  Point 

Pleasant.  540. 
Murray,   Col.,   surivises    Fort 

AYef«fW|€98. 
JAuiUtefMu/,    since     Concord, 

Mass.,  119. 
MukogM,  (CVeeb,)  364. 
MutHALATVBBB,  a  QhsctMS,  409, 

488. 
Mt7»H%CAtR,  a  Wmmmanmg^  945. 
Myrick,  B.  L.,  his  History  of 

Haverhill,  45.  • 
Myrick,  Lieut,  in  the  Floiida 

war,476w 

If. 

llAAitAs^irAW,   (NaawishoowJ 

113. 
AhosiJMf,  179j977,  979,  980; 

meaning  of,  983. 
MAMomAOs,  a  Virginia  chief^ 


■eat  hy  .PliMiifsii  to  live  with 
the  English,  and  to  learn  their 
arte  and  ruMoma,951i  goes 
to  Englaad,  35L 
Namvmpom,  (WasTAMooJ  187 
—1801 

NAl«AHirilT,a  W§MfMU$Mgt  I^ 

NAiTAaoirrHaw,  a  Wammammf. 
19a 

NAaArAtRXMBT,  a  JV^pandk  of 
great fiime  near  ^tsisiMf,  104 : 
his  residence  and  place  or 
interment,  105. 

Naivt AquAS,  a  son  of  Pswfcsfss, 
360. 

NAifvaTBnoo,  a  ^fkiragmiual 
ohlef  ot  great  renown,  S90 ; 
his  men  defest  the  English 
under  Capt.  Pierce,  231 ;  sur- 
prised and  taken  prisoner, 
233 ;  his  magnanimous  beha- 
vior in  capovi^,  934  ;  Eng- 
lish advise  his  execution, 
235 ;  be  is  shot  at  Sloningtoo, 
934, 935,  399, 330. 

Naoas,  a  AVmOc  cblei;  114,180. 

NAOPora,  a  Sec  chiH^  second  to 
BLAca-MAWK,  655  i  his  ac- 
count of  himself,  655. 

Napoleon,     MiAftroaaoMOH 
compared  to,  129. 

A*err(ura«M(,  variously  written, 
85, 109 ;  its  meaning,  87 ;  ge- 
ography of  the  country,  117  ; 
war  with  the  Ptquou.  83-, 
conduct  of  the  English  to- 
wards, 158  j  participate  in 
Phiup*!  war,  907 ;  send  some 
of  the  beads  of  tbe  Englista 
to  the  Jfi^muk*,  972,  9rJ; 
great  deetniction  of  them  in 
the  Fort  Fight,  917;  deeert 
Philip,  975. 

JfoMkobak,  [Littleton,]  a  town 
of  Praying  Indians,  180. 

Nashoc.<«o»,  a  Christian  A^- 
aiaJk,  94,  106. 

NAtHaatauK,  ton  of   Black- 

HAWB,  G6L 

Nasott,  Job,  a  JV^siai;  coun- 
sellor, 106. 
Namowakoo,  son  of  Nashoo- 

ifOH,  106. 
N ATA  Kit  in  Arnold's  expedition 

to  Qm«^319;  wounded  and 

taken,  320,  496. 
JTaukta     oppreesed     by     the 

French,  383  ;  they  massacre 

the  Cfdony,  383. 
JVIrtidk,  meaning  of  the  name, 

I7a 
Natombambt,  sachem  of  8scs, 

396. 

NATTAKAifADA,  a  7>vy«tJiw 
chief,  9B5w 

NATTAHATTAWAnrS,    •  JV^MlIC 

Chief,  181. 
Nattawahuivt,  (Nashoorov,) 

94. 
NATTAWoaiiaT,  &ther  of  Nat- 

TAHARAOA,  ^L 

Nauhicocomwit,  ordered  to  Ply- 
mouth, 244. 
Nawashasucb,  qnarrds  with 

PvMHAM,  95a  . 

Neagle,  Mr.,  paints  portraits  or 

Indians,  (35. 
Neal,  Daniel,  his  History  of  N. 

EngUnd,  106, 176—178. 
NkAMATHLA,  B   ^iwist?!  thief, 

411,434—436. 
Nasiiva,  an  Aheikaki  warrior, 

333. 
Neff,  Manr,  47 ;  William,  47. 
Nelson,  Qen^in   the   Florida 

war^  397,  9BB. 


456^ 

NaMATTAirow  pat  to  death,  38^ 
NaPARaT,ToB,  a  Alpsnl:  Chria* 

tiaa,    940;    emhaasador     te 

Phiup*!  war,  974,  975,  330^ 

33L 
Napaor,  a  Wa 

93. 
NsPTuaa,   Jobv, 

captain,  390. 
NasvTAif,  Job,  a 

sists   Eiiol   to 

Bible  into  Indian,  115,176; 

killed  in  Phiup*«  war,  rWL 
NaTAOMP,  (MAtrtABP  i)  271. 
Nbtawatwbbs,  a  iMsmsreJSL 

593. 
Narrs,  a  JlOJ^smi,  bia  de|Nedft> 

tions,*:64. 
New  Attioo,  Drake%  diacoveij 

of,  83. 
Naw  Aaaow,  a  Smeea  cUe^ 

607. 
Newbury  attacked  by  tbe  laii- 

aas,996;  tbe  Ant  whiu  chiM 

bom  there,  255. 
Newbury,  CapC, 

Indiana,  249. 
Jfim  hekatm,  Indian  treaty  i 

449L 
New  England,  ao  naaned  froH 

Nova  Albion,  83 ;  called  by 

tbe   #Vm   Aktisw,     rimtkm, 

501 ;  first  white  child  boa 

In    OM 

Newmsn,  CapC,  killed  in  8L 
Clair*s  defeat,  579,  TOa 

NewuMin,  Gen.,  In  the  Florida 
war,  396, 406. 

Newman,  Rev.  Noah,  of  Beho- 
both,  212,  %iL 

Newport,  Gov.,  dnped  by  Pow- 

HATAIV,  352. 

New  Rjver.  setttament  at,  d»> 

stroyed,  415k 
New     Smyrna,     Florida,    d^ 

stroyed.  416. 
New  Style,  an  explanatioa  oL 

85. 
Newspapers,in  Cikr*ftM,554,55B 

—560 ;  used  to  the  dlaadvas- 

tage  of  the  Indians.  463. 
Newton,  (JfommmUum,)  Eliot  b*> 

gins  to  preach  at,  17& 
Newtown,     Bbabt     defteled 

there,  5B7. 
JVl^ys'*  d^^cribed  by  an  IndiaB, 

Maaitiekst  country  of  the,  13L 

Nicholson,  Colonel  F^  47,339, 
51L 

NicaoTAWAivcn,  m  Virginia 
chief,  36-2. 

NiHoaorrAOowA,  (Bio  TaaaJ 
607. 

Nmaoo.  (WoaAsavM,)  198^ 
904,212. 

NiivioacT.  chief  of  the  JVSsn* 
HkM,  131;  bis  troables  with 
other  chleA,  134  ;  threatened 
by  the  £ngli«h,  136; 
difficulties,  137 ;  his  w« 
AiCAMASflOTia,  I-i8  ; 
among  tbe  Dutch,  139 ;  speech 
to  them,  140, 141 ;  BKVtgafM 
his  country.  145 ;  his  coatsmot 
of  Christianity^  146—148; 
known  1^  varwns  nsmcs, 
15.3;  determines  on  a  war 
with  the Mahagmma.  154;  wiO 
have  the  bead  of  Ukcas,  155; 
screens  fugitive  Pefa«c«,  170  j 
shrewd  re^y  to  Mr.  Maybew, 
178 ;  oppoees  the  introducttaa 
of   ChristiaBUy  among   Wt 
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people,  9G0:  *<in  old,  crafty 

■acbeiD,"  145. 
KiNiaKBT,  fomily  of,  146, 149. 
Jif^MukSt    their    country,   82 ; 

under  SquAW  Sachem,  104  ; 

St  war  with  the   Mukejang^ 

161,  164;  they  abandoa  Phii>- 

ir,  215. 
NiTTANAHoif,  a  sachem  on  L. 

Island,  143. 
JVo^cutX  IlilL  near  Sudbiiiy^K?. 
KoM All,  a  trampoHoagt  949. 
NoMOKT,  John,   a   Ptttnakook, 

89& 
MoMFAtH,  a   WampoMoag^  189; 

Ar«uiirA«M,251 ;  ofSogkimaU^ 

S53 ;  death  of,  257. 
No.fSBquBftBwiT,  Gbo.,  a  Jfip- 

maiE,  2u5. 
Northampton  attacked  by  the 

Indian*.  292. 
North  field,  (%aiit«a^,)  229. 
Norton,   Ca|it.,   killed   by   the 

PtqwtU.  167. 
Norton,  John,  (TBTOiviitMOKB- 

BAWBN,)  627,  b2d. 
Jforridg^ooky  303}   capture  of, 

311. 
Norvelh  J.,  on  the  cholera  hi 

the  Weit.  649. 
NowsquA,  bin  expeditions,  161. 
NuMFHow,  a,  184,  2('>8 ;  makea 
,a  treaty  at  Dover,  699. 
Nurae,    Rebecca,    accused    of 

witchcraft,  184. 


o. 

Oakman,  Tobiaa,  taken,  293. 

0*kmulg9  Fields,  antiquitiee 
there,  665. 

Oakee,  Lieut.,  [Edward,]  ex- 
ploit of,  210,  212. 

Obbatinnua,  sachem  of  Skeath 
maf,  94,  104. 

Obbal,  Kon  of  CoaN-PLANTBa, 
597,  599,  615. 

Obbchikwod,  of  the  Peqiu€ 
tribe,  16a 

OBTABiB>T,anoted  Wttmpamoag, 
9v. 

OccoM,  Sampson,  a  Moktgon 
preacher,  183,  697. 

OcBONotTOTA,  renowned  CnA 
chief,  :{73;  treats  with  Got. 
Littleton,  374 ;  takes  Fort 
Loudon,  375;  attempt  upon 
Fort  Prince  Creorge  fails,  377. 

OcoNNOBOA,  a  Cluroke*  chief, 
374. 

OcoiMs,  (or  Ocmue*^  a  tribe  of 
CAsro^M,  369. 

OoDBRUstiN,  his  visit  to  Bos- 
ton,  677. 

O'Driscoll,  Mr.,  killed  in  Flori- 
da, 489. 

Obtan.b  naoMof  OriTCHBrAir, 
359. 

Orrscow,  JaasMfAH,  order  for 
his  apprebenivion,  180. 

OoBBtB,  a  Crtk  warrior,  369. 

Oglethorpe,  Gen.,  briuss  a  col- 
<my  to  Carolina,  369 ;  his 
speech  to  the  Indians,  370; 
takes  several  of  them  to  Eng- 
land, 371. 

OHquAMBirao,  a  yTsaynsf , 
94. 

Obasb,  Obobo,  (Uncas,)  151. 

Ok$ekobtt  battle  of.  483. 

Old  DaiM,  a  liotea  Cruk  chief, 
369. 

Oldham,  Mr.  John,  kUM  by 
Psoases,  167. 


Oldham,  M^Jor,  killed  in  Bt 

Clair's  defeat,  571. 
Old  Indian  Chronicle,  what  ft 

is,  197 ;  references  to,  67,  189, 

209,  210,  216,  817,  220,  222, 

223,  941,  290. 
Old  Jbthbo,  /Tantamous,)  a 

Jftpunk  chiei,  betrayed  and 

hanged,  265.  266. 
Olo-Knipb,  (Lbtblbsha,)  633, 

634. 
Oldraixon,  [J.,]  his  America,  41, 

306,509-511. 
Olo-Uubbn,  (QuAiAna,)  134, 

248.  dl9. 
Old  Style,  explanation  of,  85. 
Oliver,  Capt.  James,  in  PuiLir*s 

war,  219,  261. 
Oliver,  A.,  his  house  attacked 

by  Indians,  490. 
Osiaikas,  their  country,  14,  632, 

633;  some  visit  the  Atlantic 

cities,  677. 
Omathla,  Chabubs,  a  SmnxnoU. 

412. 
Onamoo,  a  Christian  Ximmmky 

IIJ,  180, 181. 
Onas,  Indiana  so  named  Wm. 

Peon,  517. 
Onb'Btbd-john,       (Monooo,) 

264 ;  hanged,  966. 
Onbco,  son  of  Uncas,  a  noted 

depredator,  92, 149. 
OMidu,  their  country,  14 ;  500, 

50& 
Onopatonoa,   (Bio   Elk,)  an 

OiaoAa  chief,  639;    visit  to 

Washington,  633. 
OaJaisMs,  one  of  the  #fos  JV)»* 

eieM,  14,  500,  508. 
ONopaqciN,  a  sachem  of  Qao- 

ftotf/,  164. 
Onuz,    one  of  the  wives  of 

UUINNAPIN,  940. 

Opachisco,  uncle  of  Pocahoit- 
TAS,358. 

Opbkanbano,  sachem  of  Par 
maalcy,  348  ;  brother  of  Pow- 
hatan, 253:  his  origin, 329 ; 
seized  by  Capt.  Smith,  360 : 
leader  in  a  great  massacre  of 
the  English,  360;  is  taken 
and  killed,  369. 

Opitchapan,  brother  of  Pow- 
hatan, 353 ;  (Itopatin,)356  ; 
(Obsan,)359. 

Oppamtluah,  a  iTaloiMrs  chief, 
44. 

OrwtoM,  Indian  victory  there, 
579. 

Orine,  Capt.,  wounded  at  Jlfo- 
a^foiksfa,  609. 

Ormond,  Duke  fit^  visited  by 
Indians,  51L 

OaoNo,  chief  of  the  Psas>scsi>» 
339,340. 

Orvilliers,  D*,  sent  against  the 
SsBfcas,  604. 

Osbom,  Sarah,  aecoaad  of  witch- 
craA,  184. 

OsoBOLA,  a  Florida  chief,  410 
eariy  dlfflcultiea  with,  412 
seixed  and  pat  in  irons,  413 , 
not  a  chief  by  birth,  490 ;  his 
town  destroyed,  4S&\  meets 
Gen.  Gaines  on  the  Ouitkla- 
eoedkss,  499,  430  :  a  pariey 
with  Gaines,  431 ;  kiUs  Ematk- 
1«,  465:  review  of  eariler 
events  in  his  life.  470;  at- 
tacked near  Fort  Drane,  479 ; 
makes  a  narrow  escape.  475 ; 
fights  Gen.  Call  in  the  IVakoo^ 
476, 477 ;  report  of  cowardice, 
479;  apnears  at  Fort  Mellon, 
489;    toJB  capluM  by   Gen. 


Jeasup.  481, 489 ;  Sent  to  Ft»lt 

Moultrie,  and  there  dies  of 

fever,  485 ;  his  character,  48& 
Osgood,  William,  295. 
usteen,  Mr.  J.,  his  bouse  a** 

saulted,  489. 
OtvcHBB,  surprised  and  killed, 

478. 
Otacitb,  a  Ckeroket  chief,  379; 

treats   with    Gov.    Littteton, 

375 ;  visits  England,  367. 
Otoet.   country   ot,   14;    soma 

visit  Boston,  577. 
Octowas,  their  country,  14 ;  their 

origin,  5J7. 
OrrtoaHKoaBB,     an     Irofueu 

warrior,  507. 
OucHBB  Billt,(Uohbb  Billt.) 

43L 
Oubkachumpa,  chief  of  Oosaas, 

375. 
Ohltuck,  a  Ay«aJfc,  hanged  at 

Boston,  697. 

OuNAKANNowiNB,  aOsaic  chief! 
367. 

OuBAOoHABB,  a  fkmous /rs^aois, 
507. 

Outhlataboa,  a  Cr§tk  chief, 

369. 
OusAMBquiN,  a  name  of  Mas- 

•asoit,  91. 
OosANATANAH,a  CAsTsJces,  muN 

derud,  375. 
Oxf(»rd,    (^Mauekafgf)   a  town 

of  Praying  Indians.  179. 
Oyster  River,  depredations  at, 

303,304,499. 


P. 

Paddt  Cabb,  foea  to  Florida, 

474,  479. 
Paddy,  Mr.  WUliam,  death  of, 

Paoatt,  Josbph,  a  IFannaMsari 
12a. 

Paget,  Corporal,  in  the  flgfac  at 
OuitkUcoocke*,  423. 

Pahbbhpunnasoo,  a  Prmbig 
litduMf  182 

Paige,  Col.  Nicholas,  [of  Boa- 
ton,]  2IL 

Pairie,  Mr.  J.  EL,  visit  to  J.  Rosa. 
459. 

Paine,  Nathaniel,  196. 

Paine,  Tbos.,  of  Eastham,  94L 

Paint  Creek,  antiqoitiea  theriL 
58. 

Pa  BANKS,  a  JMeisars  chief,  517. 
Pakaehooff  a  town  of  Profimg 

imdiaiUy  179. 
Palmer,  iltijoiy  in  Philippe  war, 

333. 
Paniese,  conjurors  or  anperlor 

chiefs,  100. 
Paais,  a  nation  upon  the  Jllla- 

mbH,  11,  104,  180. 
Parish,   Col.,  In  the   Siariasls 

war,  494. 
Paris,  Mr.,  implleated  In  witcb> 

crah,  IK),  184. 
Parkill,  Col.,  at  the  battle  of 

OaitMeeosdbss,  423; 
Pabshbpabmo,  his  visit  to  Boa* 

ton,  670. 
Passaconawat,  chief  of  Jfsr* 

rimaek  country.  111,  ISO;  n 

Bashaba,277:    bis  fiuewall 

speech,  278;  Ills  death,  978, 

280. 
Passaiaayasddy,  14;   deflnition 

of,  312. 
Path-killbb,  305,  396;    G«ik 

Jaekaon  and,  441. 
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Patrick,  Mn.,  arardwed  In  Flor- 
fcU,49^1. 

PATUCKtOlf  aCCUMd  of  tiM  BDIUT- 

d«r  of  Samamor,  196. 
PMmstt,  the  Indtan't  name  of 

PlyaMNitb,  96. 
Fauooa,  nchem  of  Ptmuwktt  / 

ooDducU  Uie  meoionible  flgbt 

with  the  Eaglivb  under  Love- 
well,  and  U  kUled,  319—317. 
FAwtAqoKNt,     councilor     to 

PHiur,  190. 
Pawtccrbt,  bloody  fight  there, 

S31,S33. 
Paxnoui,  a  warrior  chief  of  the 

SImmjmm,  524. 
PiMtbody,  Mr.,  marrtafe  oL  S2S5. 
Paak,  Mr.,  [John]  killed  at  Wal- 

pol«»  N.  U..  J39, 
PlAt-cRjuK-JoHif,    a    Stmim$lt 

warrior,  479. 
PacHMo,  aignal  exploit  of,  71. 
Paddock,  Leunard,  a  pilfriin,8S. 
PaaaB,  counaellor  to  PHILIP, 

kUled.  900  910. 
Peepy,  Joalah,  inteipreter,  53. 
Pack,  J.  M.,  on  Weetem  an- 

tiqaitlee,  64. 
Pboir,  hia  Mi§mmk  expedition, 

fl73. 
Pairae,   CapC,  expedition   and 

deaUi,  931,  939, 970.  [He  waa 

a  brother  of  Capt.  Pairae,  of 

London.] 
PnisKAasT,  hia  adventnrea  and 

death,  507.  508. 

oepredadona   there. 


P^MeC, 


PnBAifiMHB,  one  carried  off  by 
Harlow,  71. 

Pbkilu>9,  a  traitoCDoa  Ddm- 
wmtt,  557. 

FtkotUi^  mistake  for  Pi^Mot,  113. 

Pbmuot,  a  noted  Wmmp«m»€g 
Panieee,  95,  100:  killed  by 
Capt.  Standlah,  100. 

PiMiMArAR,  (WinaiifA,)  344, 
345. 

^iweiflf  irf,  deatruction  ot,  339. 

PnifACMAtoi*,  a  Wamfanu^^ 
warrior,  970. 

PmuMc—kty  14 :  their  troublea, 
978,979. 

PiHHAMAWiT,  a  A^patiik  con- 
Tert,  180.181. 

Pandarria,  Mr.,  fiunily  of,cut  ofl; 
488. 

Pann,  Wm.,  hie  treaty,  510,517, 
598,615. 

PtMhtcoty  meaninf  of  the  name, 
391. 

Papper,  Robert,  eacape  at  Beer*a 
igbt,  915. 

F0fiM(«.  14:  **a  great  &/a- 
fla«re,'*  113 ;  their  country  de- 
acribed,  165,  179 ;  at  war 
with  the  ^arragan*et*y  107  i 
their  wara  and  nnal  defltruc- 
tion,  165—174 ;  map  of  their 
country,  166 ;  **  PefiMC  aoiiU 
brought  down  to  hell,"  170  j 
aome  executed  and  caaC  into 
the  aea,  170  \  many  aold  into 
alavery.  171. 

Perkina,  John,  of  Jl^avam^  110. 

Perkins,  Samuel,  History  of  the 
Late  War,  391.393. 

Perrine.  Dr.  H.,  killed  In  Flori- 
da, 493. 

FatsAcvt,  a  noted  AWro/aatfet 
chief,  199 ;  visits  Boeion,  137 ; 
Invaded  by  the  Engliah,  148 ; 
hia  war  with  (Jncas,  154; 
aands  praaenta  to  the  governor 
of  Maaa.,  156 :  killed  by  the 
*'  1,199,393. 


PaTALBSBAaoo,  a  Pttwnm  brave, 
hia  viait  to  Waahineton,633 ; 
a  great  exploit  of,  634. 

PaTAHAifUBT,  hoabandof  Wbb- 
TAMoo.  299. 

Patera,  Tboa.,  Hiat  of  Camucii- 
etU,  34 :  letter  about  the  Pa- 
fK«C«,  133, 150, 159, 166. 

Pbtbb,  a  romatuM,  attacks 
Bradford,  99S. 

Pbtbb,  son  of  Awashouks,  a 
traitor  to  Philip,  935 ;  a  chiaf 
captain,  953 ;  servea  under 
Church,  955 ;  one  betraya  the 
^narr^gwuti»,  918,  698. 

Pbwasbosakb,  of  AVpiMrt,9B4. 

Peyrouny,  Capic.,  at  Braddock's 
defeat,609. 

Peuon,  Lieut.,  bla  exploit,  481, 

Phagan,  M^,  agent  in  Florida, 
464,  4i65. 

Philadelphia,  Ita  Ind.  name,  83. 

Puiur,  aachen  of  the  Wmmfm 
MOft,  99 ;  why  called  Pkdqt^ 
187  ;  hia  people  hold  a  war 
dance,  189 }  cauaea  of  hie  be- 
ginning a  war,  193 :  hia  true 
mune,  197 ;  aalea  of  hia  lands, 
196—900 ;  calliNl  ITswasMwa- 
«sc,  900 ;  Phil^  a  nick-name, 
other  cauaea  of  war,  909; 
Engliaii  prepare  for  bcatilitiea, 
903  j  Phiup  diadaima  war, 
and  agrees  to  pay  a  tribute, 
903  i  his  difflcultiea  with  Ply- 
mouth, 904 ;  reftiaea  to  treat 
with  inferiora,  907  i  his  men 
begin  the  war,  907 ;  fights  the 
English  at  PomsssC,  911 ;  re- 
treats and  is  attacked  on  R»- 
bobotta  Plain,  919;  cuu  off 
Capt.  Beers,  915 ;  surprinea 
and  cuta  off  Capt.  Lotlirop, 

916  i  hia  attack  on  Uatfl  Id, 

917  ;  besieged  In  a  furt  in 
JSTarraMRjct,  and  deaperately 
defends  it,  918—990 ;  retreato 
into  the  country  of  the  JVV- 
muks,9SD  ;  imputed  murderer 
of  some  Mokawks,  991 ;  sucks 
Lancaster,  Medfield,  and  cuts 
off  Cai»t.  Wadsworth  at  Sud- 
bury, 99^;  retreats  into  Ply- 
mouth colony,  993  ;  driven 
from  place  to  plaee  with  loss, 
933  ;  his  aiater  and  uncle 
killed,  933 ;  his  w\(b  and  son 
taken,  994}  aurprised  in  a 
awamp,  but  escapes,  925 ;  fliea 
to  PokoMolutt  where  he  is  pur- 
sued and  killed,  925;  inci- 
denta  attending  this  last  trag- 
edy, 296—228  i  religious  an- 
ecdote of,  998;  a**blaaphe- 
mous  leviathan,"  298 ;  Mrs. 
Rowlandaon*e  anecdotes  of, 
929,  940 ;  his  ornainenis  pos- 
sossed  by  Capt.  ^wwiiioaa,939 ; 
other  facts,  954,  97^ 

Phi  LI  r.  a  SemimoU  chief,  416 ; 
attacks  New  Smyrna,  416 ; 
of  TopkoUkVf  395,  331 ;  taken 
priaoner,  481. 

PHiur,  aacbem  of  PigifluL, 
316 :  at  the  taking  of  St.  /Voa- 
eu,  318 ;  at  the  Ukini  of  Loii- 
Isbourg,  319 ;  defeated  at  Wal- 
ptile.^e. 

Philip  i!.,  ludicrous  error  con- 
cerning, 38. 

Phillips.  A(U..  at  the  battle  of 

Phillips,  BlaJM  [William,]  suc- 
cesfifully  defends  hii  garriaou 
at  Saoa,  986, 987. 


Philoaoalilcal  Tnuia.,  R^  9M 
Pliipa,  Sir  William,  Sftf,  305. 
FiAMMoHou.a  A^aia^  ruAer  at 

Natick,  180. 
PimmkaUmkty  a  tribe  of 

la,  14,  349. 
Pickens,  General,  la  the 

with  the  Quntkf»,  iffJ. 
Pickering,  ISanih,    a 

399. 
PIdgeon,    Major, 

510. 
Pierce,  MiO«*r,  in  the  Florida 

war,  47;4, 475,  476. 
Pilgrims,  their  arrival  at  Fly- 

UHiuth,  75;  account  oi  cbor 

landing  there,  76 ;  tbeir  inter- 

coiine  with  the  Indiana,  77 

-79. 
Pincbon,  Mi^or,  147,  164,  173, 

179,329. 
PioMiHoo,  (ColbcbtJ  401,  409, 

689.  ' 

PiowAirr,   a    Wtmmmms^.  188, 

198  949. 
PirB,*CArr.,  519;   of  the  Wm^ 

tribe  of  D  iawaret,  554—566, 

561,  5t3,  696. 
Pipe  or  Peace,  (Calumet,)  564. 
Pitt,  William,  Fort  Piu  named 

for,  690. 
PiTTMB,  Aivnasw,  a  JV^iaiat, 

279,  *i76. 
Plague  among  the  N.  England 

Indians,  80. 
Plastowe,  r Joaias,]  degraded  fiar 

robbing  Indians,  and  loaea  km 

UUe  of  Mr.,  106. 
Plato,    auppiiaed    to    nte  ta 

America,  21. 
Pluminer,  Capt.,  cast  awi^  oa 

Fkirifia,  and  kflled,  48?. 
Plymouth,  first  settlement  U, 

75;   {PmUzk,)   95;    (Jlfamm, 

l7Mpoae,)  951. 
Pocahontas,  dangfatrr  of  P«»- 

katMm,  preserves    the    life  ef 

Capu  Smith,  350  ;  reveals  n 

plot   agAini4   hia    life,   354 ; 

saves  the  life  of  Mr.  Spilman, 

357  ;  betrayed  into  the  hands 

of  the  English,  357 ;  marriea 

Mr.   Rolfe,  an    Engliahmaa, 

and  goes  to  England,  when 

she  dies,  35& 
Pocasset^  swamp  fight  there,  9U. 
PoooAPAXOMo,  (Toblaa,)   exa» 

cuted,  IM,  9CiL 
Point  Plea«ant,  battle  of,  539; 

serious  truubk^  there,  M5. 
P«4aiu»Ait,  deocriptiun  oi;8a,83i 

POKATTAWAOO,    a     ITcSIMaM^, 

95L 
Pole,  [Poole,]  Georfa,  of  Ply- 

mouth,  86. 
PoiXABD,  Capt.,  a  Ssatcs  chiefs 

597,  606;   visited   by  Black- 

HAwx,  667. 
Polonn,   CanL,  at   Bnddock^ 

defeat,  609. 
Polwhele,  Dr.  Richard,  hSslo- 

rian,  114. 
PoiiASE,  a  JfkrrcgmnMt  wairici: 

159. 
PoMETACOM,  (PHiur,)  197. 
PoMPAqUASB,  a  Wmm^^mmMig^M, 
Pumroye,   E.,  troubled    by  the 

Indians,  146. 
PoMUMflKt,  a  JVaiTttyanasC,  148. 
PoirriAB,  chief  of  the  OttMSss, 

546;  begins  a  war  with  the 

English,   549;    defeats  ifaem 

with  great  loea,551 ;  capnuaa 

several  vessels,  55i ; 

the  siege  of  Detroit ;  k  \ 

aiaa4e(L553. 
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Foot,  Gen.,  defeato  the  Western 

Indians,  587. 
Foole,   Capt.,    [Jonatban,]    In 

Philip's  war,  217. 
Fope,  John,  murder  of,  345. 
Popham,  Lord,  sendi  Prin  to 

New  Enclana,  70,  71. 
FoquiN,  (Poquoiu,)  a  JV*arra- 

^•iwet,  i4tt. 
PortsmouUi,    depredations    at, 

S85. 
ilbeey,  Gen.,  in  Blackhawk's 

war,  659,  653. 
Poet,  Frederick,  western  mis- 
sion of,  51(i,  535. 
PoToa,  opposed  to  Clirtstianity, 

960;  taken  in  Philip's  war 

and  executed,  961. 
PMter,  E.  R^  Hirtory  of  JVbr- 

ragOHMtty  930, 941. 
Potter,  Sent.,  in  tlie  battle  of 

OmitUteooeMB.  493. 

Potter,  W.,  Hist,  of  the  Florida 
War,  489. 

PoUowatamiUf  accoont  of,  14, 
610,  638. 

Powaw,  or  Powwow.  coqJiurerB 
or  propliets.  so  called  among 
Indians,  105, 175. 

Powell,  UeuL,  bis  defeat,  484. 

VowHATAH,  great  sacbem  of 
Virginia,  347 }  extent  of  bis 
country,  347;  snrprises  and 
destroys  the  Pajfankatanlu. 
348 ;  orders  ibe  execution  of 
Capt.  Smith,  350 ;  outwits 
Gov.  Newport,  351 :  a  bouse 
built  fur  him,  353, 354 ;  orders 
his  men  to  kill  Smith,  355 ;  a 
erown  sent  over  from  Biis- 
land,  and  he  is  crowned,  351; 
his  death,  355. 

PowkaUnSf  tribes  of  Virginia, 
14,  344. 

Pbwnal,  Gov.  Thomas,  on  the 
colonies,  48, 507. 

Prat,  Phineas,  bis  narrow  es- 
cape, 99,  507. 

Fntifing  IndiaitSf  account  cf,  175 

Irentice,  Tbcnnas,  captain  in 
Philip's  war,  258. 

fresque  Isle^  Indians  defeated 
there,  576. 

Priest,  Josiah,  on  western  an- 
tiquities, 691 

Man,  or  Prin,  Martin,  his  voy- 
age to  New  England,  70 }  car- 
ries Indians  to  England,  70. 

frtnce,  Gov.  T.,  Awashoitks's 
letter  to,  950. 

Prince,  Thomas,  his  Annals, 
81,  104,  111;  Williams's  Re- 
deemed Captive,  395. 

Prince,  John,  Worthies  of  Bng- 
tand,  70,  84,  358. 

Proctor,  J.,  missionary  to  Oker* 
tkeetj  454. 

Proctor,  Gen^  defeated  at  the 
Thames,  690 ;  his  conduct  at 
the  River  Raisin,  695, 696. 

Proctor,  John  focused  of  witch- 
craft, 184 :  Elisabeth,  184. 

Proctor,  LieuL,  310,  311. 

PaoPHST,  the  SkawoMftf  (Ells- 
KWATAWA,)  his  agency  at 
T^ecmHoe.  690 ;  his  singular 
history,  693—025. 

PnoPHBT,  the  SemincUf  ((Iil> 
usHAOo,)  403. 

PaoPHBT,  the  Winntbago,  (Wa- 

BOKISSMIBS,)  658. 

PiTBBBSMBiro,  father  of  Tbouw- 

•BH,  683. 
FmcHAM,  a  noted  JVaira/aaseC 

Chief,  99,  190;  elaina  8Imo- 


met,  96 ;  tronblea,  19<V  199 ; 
kind  to  the  English,  957 ;  his 
town  burnt,  9w;  his  melan- 
choly fiite,  960. 

PuMPASA,  (NiMBOD,)  which  see. 

PitfiJkiit«cM(,  great  fight  there, 
210. 

PupoMPooBs,  Inrotber  of  Bassa- 
cus,  165. 

Purcbase^Tbomas,  wrongs  In- 
dians, s99. 

Purchas,  Samuel,  his  Pilgrims, 
84,  355, 366. 

Pushmataha,  death  oL  308— 
402. 

PuTTA«uppinmBO,a  PeqmotAT^, 

Psalter,  The,  printed  in  Indian, 
115. 

Putnam,  General,  and  Coan- 

PLANTBB,  612. 

Putnam,  Iftajor,  In  the  Florida 
war,  495. 


Q^tabaogt  attacked  by  Uivoas, 
163 ;  cut  off  Capt  Hutchinson 
in  Phiup**  war,  913. 

QcTAOBQUiitA,  brother  of  Mas- 
•AsoiT,  85 ;  visits  the  Pilgrims, 
86 ;  treaty  with,  94. 

QuAiAPBw,  of  great  note  and 
authority  among  lite  JVorre- 
gttugets,  134 ;  killed  in  Phil- 
ip's war,  near  Warwick,  948, 
949. 

Quakers,  fHends  to  the  Indians, 
990. 

QuAMB,  a  Pfgnel  prisoner,  179i 

UuANifAPOHiT,  Jambs,  a  ^ffp- 
mukt  964 ;  serves  the  English 
as  a  spy,  965, 971. 

QuANNAPOHiT,  Thomas,  979, 
973,  976. 

duAHon OHBT.  —  See    Nauuk- 

TBNOO. 

dUAifowiir,  a  ffiampoMorngf  188. 

UuAqvALH,  wounded  in  a  fight, 
958. 

QoAqiTBAinrifSBT,  <^  Qitate- 
bdkonk.  163. 

QuetofAMs,  country  of,  14 ;  On- 
rmM,  508. 

Quekeeky  meaning  of  the  name, 
546. 

Quimby,  Mrs.,  assaulted  by  In- 
dians, 995. 

UuiiriTAPfif,  a  lM>ble  ^mnagmtir 

Mt,    son    of    CORJAlVAqUOIVD, 

brother-in-law  to  Philip,  pur- 
chases Mrs.  Rowland«in,939 ; 
her  account  of  him,  941 ;  fiills 
into  the  hands  of  the  English, 
and  Is  shot  at  Newport,  941. 
duBquBonif  BitT,a  ^gm^a$uH. 
son  of  Q.DAiAPBif,  145;  called 

GiDBOR,  94& 

QuiKBMiquBT.    daughter    of 

OOAIAPBIC,  348L 

Quissoqims,  a  M^trrrngtaust. 
145w  -»      -1 

QntfcftasAe,  (Dover.  N.  H.,)  prop- 
erly OKikeeW,  wmeta 


Rains,  Capt,  defbated  la  Flor- 
ida, 492. 

Raisin,  (River,)  battle  of  the, 
695. 

Ralegh,  Sir  Waltnr.  settles  Vir- 
ginia, 34;  anecdote  of,  113; 
beheaded,  114. 

Ealle,  or  Raale,  JeMit  mlaiioii- 


aiy,  310 ;  Is  killed  at  JVbrridSre- 

wo*,  311,  312. 
Ramboiit,  sachem  of  JVc^nMet, 

984,  '-85. 
Randolph,  Dr.,  at  the  battle  of 

OuitMUcooehe^  433 
Randolph,  John,  of  Roanoke, 

dies,  350. 
Rapp,  Mr.,  of  New  Harmony, 

90,21. 
Ratcllff,  Mr.,  his  house  burnt  hi 

Florida,  416. 
Rawhuivt,  of  Virginia,  ane^ 

dote  of,  350. 
Rawson,  Edward,  letter  of  to 

Indians,  9:*0,  698. 
Read,  Capt  L.,  in  the  Florida 

war,  4.A 
Reckukeeriant,  war  with  them, 

39. 
Recovery,    (Fort,)    571,   576; 

baule  of,  &S9, 
Rbdb  I HD,  a  Smwz,  dies  in  prison, 

638,  639. 
Rbdhawk,  murder  of,  545,  695, 

606. 

RbD  JaOKBT,   (SAOOrBWATRA.) 

anecdote  of,  42,  593 ;  speedi 
of  to  a  missionary,  594,  595  ; 
in  the  war  of  1812, 596 ;  letter 
to  the  governor  of  N.  York, 
59&— 599 ;  in  a  witchcraft  case, 
509;  interview  with  Lafay- 
ene,  600;  at  Philadelphia, 
601 ;  death  of,  603. 

Redatidu,  a  tribe  of  Snmioiss, 
404. 

Reed,  Joseph,  anecdote  of  his 
patriotism,  139. 

Reed,  W.,  wrecked  and  mur- 
dered in  Florida,  487,  48& 

Rees,  Dr.  A.,  bis  Encyclopedia, 

«5v. 

Rehoboth,  bought  of  the  Indi- 
ans, 91 ;  distressed  in  Philipl 
war,^976;  burnt,  962. 

Reid,  Col.,  at  the  battle  of  OirftJb- 
/«eoecA«,  423. 

Removal  of  Indians,  its  policj 
examined,  466. 

Rhode  Island,  (Jimidneck,)  bot 
of  the  Indians,  IfiL 

Ricareet^  destroyed  by  amall- 
pox,  677. 

Richmond,  Capt,  of  Soi^oaata, 

95tri 

Richards,  M^Jor,  [John?]   hit 

Mohawk  agency,  399. 
RiooB,  Majob.  a  CfiksroJkes  chief, 

401,  440,  44i8 ;  murdered  by 

his  own  people,  400. 
Ridgely,  Lt,  wounded  at  Onttt- 

Ueooitka.  ^23. 
Riley,  Col.,  his  exploit  fai  FlM^ 

Ida,  492. 
Ringe,  Andrew,  Jr.,  196. 
AttMp  fndiaia,  their  locality,  981, 

510. 
AoomAs,   first   English   settle- 
ment there,  344. 
Robbins,  Lt,  lost  at  LovewelPa 

fight,  317. 
Robertson,  Dr.,  his  manner  of 

peopling   America,    99 ;    all 

men  have  one  origin,  96 ;  in 

error  respecting  the  name  of 

New  England,  83. 
Robeson,  Lieut,  killed  at  Point 

Pleasant,  540. 
RoBiifHOOD.  —  See  Ravboiit. 
Robinson,  life  saved  bf  Looaii. 

538. 
Robinson,  John,  reprovaa  die 

Pilgrims,  102. 
Robin,  M.,  his  speech  of  Lo«aS| 
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EoBiir,  a  Ormk  wu  eaptain.  Ml 
Robin,  a  TVtsCcjm,  mUb  JfigM^' 

RoBiii,of  jfff«mMi,preTeiitt  the 

Tkrrttiitm    fhMB    destroying 

Ipawiek,  110. 
lockledTf   G.  W.|  attacked  at 

Jlf««f«it*.  435. 
Eodney,  lieui.,  diee  la  Floridai 

490. 
EoDoififoivAKUS,    a     Tkrrtthu 

chief,  897. 
Eogen,  Mt^,  40. 54 ;  ■urprlMa 

and  make*  captive*  of  llie  SL 

JV«aeu  Indiaae,  318.  33& 
Rocen,  Eraatiu,  killed  la  Fkir- 

Ida,  49L 
lofen,  Lient.,  killed  tn  Har- 

■ker'e  defeat,  687. 
RoeoMOK.  —  See  RAMaoiir. 
RoUe,  John,  marriee  PocAifoa- 

TAs,  356. 
Rallinf,  Mr.,  hia  tkmWj  eat  off, 

486. 
RoRicBtooKa,  a  Mfpwiuk  of  Na- 

tick,  143. 
RoM,    AoJUTAirr,   a    C%§r9k*t 

cMef,40L 
Ro»»,  ioHic,  393,  440,  447,  448, 

458,481. 
Roes,  Jamea,  killed  at  Owee, 

700. 
RociroHBAD,  a  IVfmmiH  chief, 

S35}   takes  Gen.  Winchester 

prisoner,  fiS5 :  at  the  capture 

of  Detroit,  996w 
RouviUe,  H.  De,  his  ezpeditloa, 


Roweil,  CapL,  defeated  In  Flor- 
ida, 488.  ^ 

Rowe,  N.^  passage  flroas  his 
Lucan.S38. 

Rowlanason,  Mrs.,  her  captiv- 
ity ;  interview  with  Philip, 
SS9  i  Incidenu  of  her  captiv- 
Hy,  940,  941,  966,967;  other 
iacidents,  974, 975. 

Row  LBS  ^n  ancient  Tlnrofnu 
ehief,  39SL 

RuMNBTMABiH,  OaoaoB.  —  Bee 
WiNifaruaxiTT.  —  See  also 
976. 

Russell,  Capt.,  amhished  In 
Florida,  4i38. 


9. 

Rabatis,  a  Tmrrttbu  chief,  cap- 
tured at  St  /VaiKu,  319  i  Sab- 
BAOit,  390  ;  anfMher  of  the 
name,  murdered,  338. 

Sabine,  W.,  a  Juror  to  try  Indi- 
ans, 196. 

a»ekm*M  Utad,  why  sueli  a 
name,  151. 

0aco,  burnt,  and  people  killed 
there,  986, 987. 

SsM,  r&MJUJ  eariy  Tisited  by 
Jesuits,  S38  i  incorpomled 
with  the  #Vz««,  638  -,  their 
war  with  the  .¥«»esiiiii««,  640 ; 
make  partial  sale  of  their 
country.  640 ;  description  of 
tbeir  village,  641 ;  insulted  by 
Intruders,  641  ;  Gov.  Rey- 
nold's proclamation  against 
tbero,  6toi  driven  fnun  their 
eountry  bv  whites,  643 ;  war 
•nsues,  645—653  ;  war  with 
the  Sieax,  673. 

8agmd4k0ek,  English  fine  nettle 
at,  71. 

Raoamobb  JoHif,  a  AIsBwi 
cliia<^963l 


8A«AMoaa  8am,  (BvosHairiM,) 

9G0. 
Saprninore,  lis  signlficatioB,  104, 

BAOAraATnauAOBTiffToif,  Tspelt 
In  tlie  Oenealoffical  ana  An- 
tiquarian Register,8AOAraAiv- 
qDABASHTow,  who  WBs  the 
grandfather  of  Bbaitt,]  his 
visit  to  England,  510. 

SAaoTBW4THA  (B^o  Jackbt,) 
593-603. 

Saouabum,  (Ijoaoif|)  333. 

SAKAwasToit,  a  N.  England  In- 
dian, taken  to  England  by 
Capt.  Harlow,  and  thence  goes 
in  the  war  agalBSt  Bohemia, 
79. 

Salmon  Falls,  dMtractkm  of, 
300,  30L 

Saltonstall,  Sir  Richard,  IIL 

Sam  UiDByB  noted  lying  Indian, 
37. 

Sam  Joirss,  (AbiacaJ  479, 481, 
483. 

Samkama,  counsellor  to  PMiur, 
903. 

Samoi  BT  weleoraes  the  nigsims 
to  Plymouth,  76 ;  his  services 
to  them,  77 ;  goes  with  tbMn 
to  P^kanoktt,  W,  87. 

Samp«on,  U.,  buys  land  of  In- 
dians in  Mkldleboio*  94L 

Sampsoit,  a  barbarous  TWraCoM, 
304,  609. 

SAMPtoR,anattoni«rlo  Fhiup, 
198. 

Sami'bl,  Catt^  306 :  Bpeech  of, 
309,  m 

8a  If  Ajf  AHoaoA,  (Brona-aATBa,) 
638. 

SandersoQ,  Lt.,  delbat  and  death 
of,  488. 

Sanders,  John,  of  ITsssariussC, 
99. 

Sanders,  Lt,  killed  in  Banner's 
defeat,  667. 

Sanders,  Mr.,  klUad  In  Florida, 
499^ 

San  Felasco,  battle  of,  473. 

Sanfbrd,  Major,  goea  to  attack 
Phi  MP,  99& 

Sanford,  J.,  complaint  against, 
188. 

Sannap,  the  station  or  office  of 
a,  199. 

SA^UAaaBis,  a  TWrwtias,  a  hoa- 
tage,  333. 

Sassacus,  chief  of  the  P^ftU^ 
116  :  *'  malignant  and  Airi- 
ous,**  137;  **  a  terror  to  his 
neighbors,"  165 :  the  Boglish 
make  war  upon  him,  170 ;  his 
sales  of  hind,  ITijUlled  by 
the  JlleAaiefcs,  173. 

Sambhow,  a  TTsiiaCiwi  of  Smg- 
Mdmkoek,  7h 

Sassamon,  Jomk,  a  missionary 
to  the  PsfasCf.  179 ;  secretary 
to  Philip,  193 ;  preacher  at 
A'asMste,  193;  goea  in  the 
war  against  the  PsfasC*,  194 ; 
found  dead  In  a  pond,  195; 
supposed  murderers  detected, 
195 ;  the  proceedings  against 
them,  196 ;  other  items  Tn  his 
history,  196, 909. 

Sassamor,  Rolaud,  Interpreter 
to  Ai.asAifoBa,  m ;  brother 
to  John,  196. 

SASfBMoaa,  danghtar  of  Joan 

SAttAMOlt,  194. 

Saugus,  (l^nn,)  111«  607.  —  See 

Lynn. 
SaundeiB,  CapC,  disaifir   of. 


BanndefB,  Lt.,  bnrterto  of.  In 

Florida,  494. 
Sauibma-v,  a  prindpal  6»#i»- 

Bste.  950. 
Sava;^,  Ensign,  wounded,  909; 

Mnjor,  S73. 
Savage,   Mr.,   travels    in    the 

West,  62. 
Savage,   Captain    T.,  mafchea 

aialnst  Philip,  906. 
Scalps,  first  taken  in   Philip^ 

war,  910 ;  English  offer  a  K^ 

ward  for,  311, 373. 
Scarborough  taken   by  Mcoo, 

294. 

SOABOrADA,    (MoWOaATOOCHAa) 

531,679. 

Schenectady,  destruction  of,  47. 

Scbermerhom,  Rev.  J.  P.,  44L 

ScofRpld,  Serg.,  in  the  Omitkl^- 
eocekt  fight.  433. 

Schoolcraft,  H.  R.,  on  Moonda, 
69. 

Schuyler,  Msjor,  bis  expeditioB 
against  tlie  French,  509 :  ac- 
companies Indians  to  Eag- 
hiod,  511;  Colonel,  4& 

ScoU,  Gen.,  in  Florida,  432, 435; 
aent  to  reduce  the  CAsrsfaM^ 
443 ;  in  Florida,  47L 

Scott,  Sir  Walter,  said  to  n- 
semble  Blacbhawb,  66L 

ScRAirr,  Old,  wcmderfiil  eaeapa 
of,  39. 

ScuTTVP,  a  JVkrrsMassC  chSaL 
145^948. 

Scythians,  said  to  rsaamUe  In- 
dians, S&. 

Sealy,  Lieut.,  in  the  FBfMC 
war,  155. 

Searie,  Lieut,  in  battle  of  3^ 
ck*e  LmMtm,  478. 

Searie,  Capt.,  in  Florida,  killed. 
490 ;  Fort,  493. 

Seat  of  Kiivo  Paiur,  descrip- 
tion of,  9S7. 

StminolUy  their  name  and  origin, 
S91  ;  wars  with,  403— ttS, 
410—436 ;  removal  by  the  0. 
8.  Ctom  their  counUy,  405  i 
tliey  resist,  and  war  eaaues, 
461— 49& 

Sbrauki,  his  visit  to'&igland, 
370. 

Seneca,  suppoaed  to  refer  la 
America,  99. 

Swucet,  fourth  nation  of  thi 
/rsfiMw,  500. 

Sa^UAiaoR,  chief  under  Miaji- 
TUNROMOH.  196 ;  one  of  Ui 
men  wounas  Urcas,  159. 

SaquiR,  a  Psfiwt  supposed  an- 
ther of  a  cruel  massacre  al 
Weathersfield,  149. 

Bewail,  SL,  New  Heaven,  Acl, 
955  ;  Rev.  Samuel,  699. 

SHALLisLosaa,  a  hoMage,  mnr* 
dered,  375. 

Shamobir,  Daribl,  meets  wtth 
C.  F.  Post,  535. 

Shapleigh,  N.,  ains  Indka 
treaty  at  Dover,  690. 

SHATTooaqvUj  sachem  of 
Brookfleld,  966. 

Shauuck,  L.,  Hist  of  Coaeoid, 
Mass.,  104— 106,  119. 

Shawarbsb,  fKts  In  the  hisCaiy 
of,  15,  500. 

Shaw,  [Charles,]  Hlatoiy  ef 
Boston,  104. 

Shaw,  J.,  a  Juror  to  try  Indiaaa, 
196. 

Mammit,  tince  Boston,  whick 
see. 

Sheed,  Mr.,  tutor  to  Iba  chisf 
MH^uxivaAV,  9BSb 
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flvBinoorr,  Johwi  a  T^utwUmt, 

305. 
CHiefUll.  Dr.,  wounded  at  ffV 

Sbelby,  [Iraac,]  Gov.  of  Ken- 
tucky, 689. 
8MBLOKTA.,  a  Cretk,  eon  of  Chi- 

81i«lton,  Gen.,  wounded,  439. 

Bberburn,  Capt,  akimiiali  with 
HorBM>oD,  335. 

Sherwood,  Lieut.,  killed.  496. 

Shikbllimus.  futlief  of  Looait, 
513;  at  Pbilad-lphia ;  a  Cm^ 
nga  I  bis  deatb,  514. 

Shihois,  a  Detaware  chief,  ▼!•- 
ited  by  WaiihinKtou,  531 ;  dia- 
appointt  him.  533  ;  a  bounty 
onerad  for  his  head,  533 ; 
great  warrior  of  hii*  time,  534 ; 
bf  fViends  Frederick  Post,  535. 

Shirley,  Gen.,  warns  the  (h>n- 
tiers  against  nirprise,  338. 

Sholan ,  sachem  of  .VMhaa,  150, 
969. 

0RL»sH4iriM,  (Saoamobb  Sam.) 
159;  betrayed  into  the  hands 
of  the  English,  who  hang  him, 
967 ;  change  of  his  name  to 
UsBATUHOi-H,  9d9 ;  bis  letter 
to  his  enemies,  374 ;  other 
letters  fVom,  367—969. 

Shrimpton,  Samuel,  of  Boston, 
135,398. 

Sburd,  Abraham,  of  Pemaquld, 
110. 

Sibly,  Mary,  confeasea  witch- 
craft, 184. 

Sill,  I  Joseph,]  CapL,  in  Philip's 
war,  981. 

SiLouB,  sares  the  life  of  CoL 
Bird,  378. 

SiLTBB-HBBLs,  in  the  war  of 
1813,  597. 

SiMMo.  Capt.,  a  Tarratuu^  chief 
speaKer  at  the  treaty  of  1703, 
308,309. 

Simon,  Jouk,  anecdotes  of,  39, 
957. 

Simpkins,  Oapt.,  and  the  Indi- 
ans, 141. 

Singletary,  Mr.,  himself  and 
femily  murdered,  467. 

SiNquiiTBa,  a  Criak  prophet, 
398  ;  killed  in  the  battle  of 
Tohopeka,  40 ). 

SiNToucni,  his  Tisit  to  Bog- 
land,  370. 

Sioaz,  15 ;  at  Boaton,  674 ;  at 
war,  674. 

Sitz,  Peter,  taken  prisoner  by 
Bbaitt,  589. 

SizJfiatiiu,  —See  Jims  JVIUisas, 
Iroquoit, 

6RBNAifDo,an  Oa#ida,  anecdote 
of,  595. 

SxBTWABBOB*,  carried  to  Eng- 
land by  Capt.  Weymouth,  70 } 
returns  again,  70. 

Skijaousta,  head  warrior  of 
PsAfrtdUs,  367 ;  goes  to  Ens- 
land,  368  ;  makes  a  speech  to 
the  king,  368  ;  death  of,  3r9. 

Bkiko,  a  sachem  of  Virginia, 
344. 

Raine,  Mr.  John,  a  merchant 
of  London,  78. 

Slaves,  Indian,  79, 171,994,988. 

Sroalley,Wm.,  narrative  of,  560. 

Sniallman,  Mr.,  his  captivity, 
ovo. 

Small-pox,  its  ravnses,  111,677. 

Smith,  Capt.  John,  surveys  the 
coast  of,  and  names  New 
England,  83 ;  brnusbt  lo  no- 
tice by  Sir  W.  ]Ulefb,113} 


lanna  the  Indian  namas  of 
placea  In  N.  England,  S77; 
goea  to  Virginia,  348 ;  his 
severity  to  the  Indians  there, 
348 )  they  take  him  prisoner, 
348 ;  show  him  about  the 
country,  348 ;  he  is  delivered 
to  Pownatah,  348:  practise 
coi^nrations  upon  him,  349; 
Po  WHAT  Air  determines  to 
have  him  killed,  350  ;  his  lifs 
is  spared  by  the  entreaty  of 
PocAHOicTAS.  350  ;  is  made 
armorer  to  tne  chief,  351 ;  he 
is  at  length  liberated,  351 ;  an 
anecdote,  351  ;  elected  gov- 
ernor of  Virginia  ;  Powhat- 
an plots  hia  death  :  PocAHoif- 
TAs  frustrates  the  design,  354 : 
meeta  with  an  accident,  ana 
returns  to  England  ;  dies  in 
London,  354. 

Smith,  Col.,  in  the  Florida  war, 
487. 

Smith,  James,  buya  Mgusttt, 
984. 

Smith,  ftichard,  bays  lands  of 
BIasi A«oiT,  99 :  at  JVarro^sji- 
ssc.  117, 139, 140, 145, 146^, 
931. 

Smith,  S.  8.,  on  the  Human 
Species,  96.  98. 

Smith,  T.,  about  the  Walking 
Purchase,  599, 53L 

Smith,  William,  of  Rehoboth, 
967. 

Smith,  Zachaiy,  killed  by  In- 
dians, 963L 

Smith,  Ll  C,  kid.  in  Flor.,  431. 

Smyth,  Francis,  messenger  to 
Pbs«acus,  154. 

Snellina,  Col.,  [Joaiah,]  and 
RboJackbt,  596 :  takes  a 
chief  prisoner  at  7\p0«e(Mo«, 
690  i  In  the  battle  of  Magaug^f 
691. 

Snelling,  W.  J.,  oo  Indian  cus- 
toms, 588, 667. 

Snow,  C.  ll.,  HlaUwT  of  Boaton, 
104,100. 

SocHoso,  a  grant  Pequot  chief, 
191. 

Socoifoiroco,  a  JVarrsfomst 
chief;  190;  difficulties  with 
the  Efngllsb,  155, 156, 159, 958. 

SoMPOIRTBBiri     a     WoMftMOg^ 

199. 
SoitooNBWMBW,  a  Ifbeyanssf, 

900. 
SoiroBBBRooo,  a  7*«rrs£ias,  984. 

SoONONOOltB,  a   fiOMM,  pUtS   B 

woman  to  death  for  witch- 
craft, 509;  tried  for  murder 

by  the  whitea,  599^ 
Soto,    Ferdinand    de,   ravages 

Florida  to  And  cold,  and  alas 

In  the  country,  366. 
Southack,  Capt,  relievea  Gtasse, 

994. 
South  worth.  Constant,  199,905, 

919,949,955. 
Soulhwoith,  Lient  N.,955,  330. 
SpHrkman,  Mr.,  tragedy  at  the 

residence  of;  473. 
Sparks,  Jared,  note  on  VUvt- 

Kino,  531,577. 
Sparks,    Major,   wdunded    at 

Bmddock*s  defeat,  609. 
Sparks,   Capt.,  in   Sk   C1ab*s 

army,  401. 
SpBCKi.Bi>-SirAKB,spaeeb  of,450. 
Speeches ;    Massasoit   to   the 

Pilgrims,  88 ;  of  Canoricus, 

1  JO  i    MiAimjifiroMOff,    196 ; 

same  to  WAiAimAiroB,  197  ; 

UncAS    to  Mi^nrviriroaoH, 


190 ;  of  NimamcT,  at  BoaloD, 
136  i  of  Max  AM,  l;t9 ;  of  Pbs- 
SACUs  and  Niniorxt,  140  ;  of 
PcstACUs,  \AS  i  of  Phiup, 
907,  299;  of  PAStACONAWAT, 
978  i  of  Wanalansbt.  989j 
of  AtsiMiKAsqUA,  989:  oc 
MADOEAWArioo,991;  of  Kan* 
KAMAau»,997  ;  of  Capt.  Sim- 
mo,  309;  of  Capt.  Samubl, 
309 ;  of  John  Nsptonb,  321 : 
of  Powhatan,  353—354  ;  of 
ToMocoMo,  355  ;  of  Pocahoiv- 
tas,  357  ;  of  Opbbankano, 
3U9 ;  of  SKijAOCtTA,  368  j  of 
a  chief  to  Gen.  Oglethorpe, 
370  }   of  ToMocHicut,   370 J 

of  ATTAKUU.AKUU.A,  374;  oi 
MOKCACHTAPB,  380  }    Of  MaO 

Duo,  :;88 :  of  Wbathebpobo, 
300;  of  Mushalatubbb,  409; 
of  Pa«HAMATA,40i  J  of  Gban- 
ooLAcoppAE,  408:  of  Bio 
Waebiob,  409 ;  of  Oscbola. 
4i-i;  of  Gbanoula,  509;  or 
AoARio,  505 ;  of  the  five 
chiefs  to  Uueen  Anne,  510; 
of  Canasatboo,  515 ;  of  Ouk- 
MiEAN,  518;  of  Halp-eino, 
518  ;  of  NBTAWATWBBt.  299; 
of  Taobuski'Nd,589;  otRbd- 
JACKBT,  594 :  on  witclicraA, 
600;  to  Lafayette,  600;  to 
Gov.  Penn,  601 ;  of  Faembb's 

BROTHBa,604;  ofCoBNPLAN- 

TBB  to  Washington,  600 ;  of 
Tbcvmibh,  617 ;  of  Black^ 
THUNDBE,    63*} ;    of  Onopa- 

TANOA,633  ;  of  PBTALBtHAEOO, 

634  ;  of  Mbtba.  f35 ;  of  Kaa- 
WAOousHEUM.o.i6;  of  Black- 
HA  WE,  640  ;  ol  Littlb-black. 
645;  of  Nbapopb,  655;  of 
Dbcoiu,655;  BLACE-HAWEon 
hissurrendi'r,e57 ;  his  speech- 
es to  Jackson,  660;  of  Wa- 

BOEIBSHIBE,  663. 

Spbbn,  Areaham,  a  ChriatlaB 

JVTjMtaic,  965. 
Spbbn,  Jambs,  a  Christian  JA^ 

mukt   979 ;     narrow    escape 

from  M-ka-ck*^  989. 
Spbbn,  John,  teacher  at  JVUisI^ 

dies  a  drunkard,  180. 
Spbbn,    Thomas,  a   Christian 

JVbttdt,  180. 
Spilman,  Henry,  his  life  aaved 

by  Pocahontas,  357. 
Spuunant,  Josbph.  —  See  Wm 

tapacosin. 
Sprague,  Charles,  Poem  on  tbt 

Indians,  9%. 
Springfield  attacked  by  the  Eb- 

dians,  916. 
Spring,   Dr.  S.,  chaplain  witb 

Arnold,  990. 
SqpAssBN,  a  W*mpan0dff  188 
SquAMAio,  counsellor  to  Waji> 

PATUE,  108. 

SqoAMATT,  son  of  AWASROmS. 
951. 

Sfummakank  Swamp,  descrlpdoQ 
of,  96,9.17. 

SquANDO,  sagamore  of  Saco,  hIa 
singular  vision,  986 ;  hia  wUh 
and  child  insulted, '.  86 ;  burna 
Sm*,  987 ;  restorea  a  captive, 
968  ;  a  powwow,  -  88 ;  niakea 
a  treaty  at  Tochecho,  699. 

SquANTo,  a  IfSnepsiMa^,  carried 
te  Enaland  1^  Capt.  Wef- 
roouth,  69,  70  ;  errors  of  an* 
thors  about  blm.  71  ;   inter- 

Ereter  to  the   Pilgrims,  78; 
Is  death,  79 ;  the  only  Indlaa 
who  aecaped  the  great  placui>| 
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81;  Hvw  fte  Ufe  ar  Cut 
Derraer,  84 ;  Mcompuiief 
llAU4SOfT  to  Plymouth,  87  ; 
rtiowf  ibMB  bow  to  tak«  eels, 
87 ;  taken  prisoner  by  Cacit- 
BiTAirr.  99 :  eet  at  Uberiy,  93 ; 
BecQM  of  decepCton,  lOQ ; 
pilotfl  tba  PflfrioM  to  Mmmo- 
cAmmOs.  104 ;  Sfmmtmm  so 
luuned  rrom,  108. 

■quAW  Sachsm,  of  Jlfaoacfai- 
Mtts,  104;  widow  of  Naka- 
rASRAMBT,  marriee  Wasco- 
WIT.  106 ;  tre«nr  wlib  the 
Bncfisb,  106.  — See  M^anv* 
mad  WcBTAMoo. 

BqviDBATiBT,  banged  for  amr- 
der,  119. 

Btandhb,  Alexander,  great  age 
otf  8SS. 

Btandisb,  CapC  Miles,  hie  dlffl- 
cahies  with  the  Indians,  80, 
87;  takes  part  with  Mama- 
soiT  against  other  Indians,  91, 
S9 ;  dieeovera  an  Indian  plot, 
96:  sent  against  tbem,  99; 
kills  sevenl  of  tbem,  99. 

■tafford,  Cape,  maasacres  Indi- 
ans, 945w 

8unley*s  plantatloa,  alteck  on, 
499. 

BtantoQ,  John,  99S. 

Stanton,  Robert,  393. 

Btanton,  Thomas,  139,  139, 149, 
153,109. 

Slanwix,  Port,  539, 579, 610, 61L 

Staples,  William  R.,  SOL 

Burk,  John,  336;  captivity  of, 

St  ciafr,  81/ John,  wounded  at 
JtfsNMijwMa,  600. 

St  Clair,  Gen.,  401 ;  his  account 
of  the  disaster  of  bis  army, 
870 :  some  account  of,  573, 607. 

Stebblns,  Benjamin,  a  capflTe, 


Btedman,  John,  klDed  at  Point 

Pleasant,  540l 
Bletiing,  O^Mkokim,)  967. 
BKruart,  uapt.,  a  prisoner,  377, 

378. 
Stevenson,  Mf^.,  de(laat«d,  638. 
Stevens,  Capt.  Phineas,  377. 
8l  FmteU^  origin  of  the  tribe 

of.  316 ;  destroyed,  31& 
0t  Oregory,  opinion  oi^  respect- 
ing a  country  west  or  Europe, 

93. 
Mnson,  David,  killed,  337. 
BL  James's  palace,  Indians  visit 

there,  511. 
A.  Johns,  Fort.  Uken.  333. 
Stiles,  Rsra,  his  edition  of  the 

History  of  Philip's  War,  89, 

918. 
Stillman,  Malor,  his  defeat,  645. 
8t  Leger,  Oen.,  Invests   Fort 

Btanwix,  579. 
Btockwell,  Quentln,   bis  cap- 
tivity, 989. 
Btokes,  0«n.,  In  the  florida 

war,  468. 
Stone,  CapL,  killed  by  the  Po- 

quots,  166,  177. 
Stone,  Simon,  extraordinary  es- 
cape of,  334. 
Sroica-EATxa,  (Saramaroitoa,) 

090,  638. 
Broira-wALL-JoHR,    961  ;    hia 

death,  969. 
Stoughton,  Capt.,  In  the  Peqnot 

war,  171 ;   LleoU  Gov.  Wil- 

Ham,  339. 
Btou^iton,  (Pdtm^  Pmnkapm- 

e/I)  a  town  of 

MIS,  178^  ITU 


Street,  Oea.,  Bi.&cKHiAirK  de- 
livered to,  658. 

Strickland's  Plain,  battle  U,  133. 

Stkoho,  (Kahaiata,)  a  Bmmm 
chief,  606. 

Stuart,  Arabella,  implicated  In 
the  charge  against  Sir  Walter 
Ralegh,  114. 

Stnait,  J.,  hto  aeeonnt  of  irsis4 

Stodson,  Robert,  of  Bcitotte, 
109. 

Stukely,  Star  Lewis,  receives  the 
son  of  PocAHowTAs  to  educate 
him.  358,  3S9  ;  bis  nefiuious 
conduct  to  Sir  W.  Ralegh, 
360 ;  dies  in  wretchedness, 
360. 

Sturgeon  Creek,  depredations 
there,  996. 

Sturgis,  EdwariL  a  jnror  to  tiy 
Indians,  196. 

Stuyvesant,  Gov.,  bis  troubles 
with  tbe  Engtish,  149. 

Style  of  c<Mnmencing  the  jnr. 
85:  difference  between  OLo 
and  New  Style.  301, 3Q8. 

Sudbury,  Its  purchase  of  the  In- 
dians, 117 :"  sore  defeat  **  of 
the  English  there.  999. 

Sugar-loaf-Hill,  bloody  fight 
there,  915,  916. 

Sogfs,  IMr.,  killed  at  Camp 
Ring,  491. 

Sullivan,  Gen.,  his  Indian  expe- 
dition, 567. 

SurtOAr,  Capt.,  an  Mmak* 
ohie(^977. 

SuifOBSACoviTDO,  a  T^rrotiRS, 
336. 

ScifE-SqUAW,  (QTTAIArSIfJ  134, 

948,949. 
Su  Iff BTo,  epitaph  on,  at  JlfdU- 

fOMf  149. 

Sutxp,  a  PMwtseeC,  tried  for 
murder,  390. 

Sutton,  Benjamin,  a  captive,  53. 

Swan  Island  purchased  of  the 
Indians,  965. 

Swayne,  Lieut,  at  tbe  JWra- 
gtauet  flgbt,  698. 

Sweet,  Lieut.,  killed  in  Har- 
mer*s  defeat,  687. 

Swamp  Fights ;  at  PoauML,  91 1 ; 
in  yrarvgwet,  918 ;  near 
Taunton  River,  994 ;  near 
Warwick,  949.  ^  See  Banles. 

Swanxey,  Philip*B  war  begins 
there,  907, 908. 

Swift,  Dean,  bis  notice  of  Indi- 
ans, 510. 

Swinton,  Dr.,  on  origin  of  Indi- 
ans, 3& 

Syll,  (SilL)  C»pt.,  in  Philip's 
war,  973. 

Stmoiv,  a  notorious  T^srrsttns 
depredator,  attacks  Newburv, 
995;  Sturgeon  Creek,  L95 ; 
Casco,  996 :  completely  ruins 
Casoo,  and  kilis  many  po(^, 
303. 

TWsasC,  (Whwlow.  Me.,)  985; 

treaty  of,  968,  989. 
TADBCtKuin),  a  noted  Ddawart 

chief,  594. 
TAHATOHBa,  hia  son  murdered, 

181. 
Tahatawait,       (Nattasatta- 

WAirrt^  18L 
Talcott,  Lieut,  In  tbe  Florida 

war,  493, 471. 
Talcott,  Mai.  J.,  cuts  off  Qnw- 

AfSM,  Visit 


baltfee^  3iV. 
Talmage,  Lieot,  killed  at  flkA*. 

wscfsdlf,  47. 
Talmon,   Peter,  coaplalni  ef 

Philip,  80l 
Tamb-Kino,  a  Osak  chief  386, 

387. 
TAinfAirT,an  ancient  IMi— it, 

519 ;  a  sorleiy  of  whites  take 

bis  name,  513 ;  legends  ea«- 

ceming,  513. 

TaMOCBBSAM,      rJBPTBBVj       t 

Tanner,   Nichidas,  about    fl» 

Dutch  Plot,  143. 
TAirrAMous,     (Old    JxthboJ 

965,  9Ga 


seizes  BfiAirruifivoMOH, 

his  life  attempted,  1;^ 
Taktum,  a  N.  Enfrtand  Indian, 

assisu  Capt  Smith  in  Us 

vey  of  the  coast,  79. 
TAquAifsiCKB,   a    Wm 

196. 
Takhb.  or  the  Cbaiib,  a 

chief,  697. 
TWroctJiaf ,  15 ;  dreaded  by  die 

JIfMMcAurtts,  81,   104,   }«6; 

their  expediiioD  a^nat  Af. 

wtm  discovered  ami  prevHit^ 

ed,  110  ;  situaiioo   of   their 

doniniooB,  977. 
Tabumkis^  a  chief  of  the  .Ja- 

drMes^fm«,989;  speech  of  in 

the  Tmanuul  council,  9891 
TASHTAittrcB,  ancient  chief  of 

tbe  JVorrofwiMC*,  and  fbcber 

of  CAiroificrs,  117. 
TAttAqrARXAWiT,  a  JVkrrsfos- 

•rt,15a 
Tamuckb,  brother  of  Natta' 

MAITADA,  960. 

Tatamomob  sdls  lands  in 
Swanaey,  188 :  olbeni  near 
Pokmmolut,     190 ;     (Atorba- 

MOMABB,)   190. 

Tachiooochi,  aOsdk  chief,  369L 

TATo»of(,  a  noted  Wmmfim»a^ 
captain  under  Priup,  944 ; 
takes  a  farriaon  at  Plymouth, 
SH5  ;  surrenders  to  the  Eag- 
liiib,  and  is  beheaded,  944i ;  in- 
cidents in  bis  history,  968. 

TATTAcomi kt,  949, 951 ;  (Tok- 
amona,)  957. 

Taunton,  attack  upon  by  Kjira 
Philip,  993. 

TAtotBB,  oneof  Pntup'seoaii- 
sellors,  903. 

Tawbbabbt,  a  noted  Iroqmak 
chief,  47,  4& 

TArLoa,CAPT.,a  Obcrafese  chief, 
401. 

Taylor,  Capt,  at  Fort  Reooveiy, 
688. 

Tay1<v,  MiOor  J*  8>f  hl>  boose 
burnt,  490. 

Taylor,  CoL  Zachary,  fights  tbe 
Indians   at    Oke^htbe*.  481; 

Kn.,  487 ;  recommends  olood- 
onds,  489 ;  a  col.  ki  Blade- 
hawk's  war,  656. 
Taylor,  Rebecca,  a  captive,  904 
Tbaslaeobb.    son   m     Cob3k 

PLAirrBB,  ol6. 
Tbcumsbh,  chief  of  the  BUira 
1WM,  exerts  himself  to  drive 
back  tbe  wbHes,  386 ;  an  early 
expedition  against  the  whites, 
616 ;  a  speech  to  Gov.  Harri- 
son, 617 ;  continued  dMBcal- 
ties  with  the  whites,  690:  do> 
f^ta  a  body  of  troops  onder 
VaDhom,  flSl ;  various  ttaiti 
of  characier,  69i}  iafMaHi 
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•Bd  aaeedotei  of,  683;  de> 
feated  at  the  Rirer  Tbameiu 
and  killed,  flOO. 

lkBTBBMBMooAaow,Tliits  Eng- 
land, 510. 

Telfolr,  Ooy..  and  Oan.  BTGix^ 
^iTaAT,  38c. 

l^ple,  UeuL,  In  Um  Florida 
war,  471. 

TViLMM,  settlement  of,  de> 
stroyed,  395.  0 

Tewksbuiy,  ( IVamesU^  a  town 
of  Projfimf  fndiaiUj  179. 

Tsroi«i5HOKBa4WBif,  (Noa- 
TOH,)  vfgit  to  England,  637; 
at  VoMt  capture  of  A^/ara,  69B. 

Tbacher,  Anthony,  of  Plym- 
outh, 86. 

Tbacher,  Dr.  James,  of  Plym- 
outh, 585. 

Tbarp,  Cai^  killed  in  Harmer** 
defeat,  687. 

THBBa,  (PbbbxO  killed  in 
PHiur*s  «rar,  900, 910, 979. 

Tbeopoinpus,  Buppo«ed  to  refer 
to  America,  19. 

Thomas,  Capt.,  cast  away  in 
Florida,  487. 

Thouaj,  Johx,  dies  above  100 
years  old,  113. 

Thomas,  J.,  escapes  firom  Dade*s 
massacre,  418. 

Thomas,  LL,  at  battle  of  I^e 
Monroe,  479,  488. 

Thomas,  of  J\nuho''a^  169. 

Thomas,  of  Jfemasketj  194. 

Thomas,  a  7'arrattJte,  of  JWpw- 
«e(,984. 

Thompson,  Col.,  killed  in  Flor> 
ida,  491,  463,  483. 

Tlmmpson,  Qen.,  Indian  agent, 
464. 

Thompson,  J.  W.  B..  extraordi- 
nary escape  of,  471. 

Thompson,  Rev.  Mr.,  of  Brain- 
tree,  chaplain  in  the  JVkrrs- 
#«iuee  war,  147. 

Tbompsofn,  John,  missionary  to 
Cherukees,454. 

Thompson,  William,  mission- 
ary to  Cherokees,  454. 

Thornwgood,  T.,  on  origin  of 
Indians,  94, 969. 

Thornton,  Mr.,  and  Tsroiriif- 

HABBaAWBR,  097. 

Tbrelkeld,  Entign,  killed  in 
Harmer*s  defeat,  687. 

Tbrogmortnn,  J.,  family  of, 
murdered,  133. 

Tift,  Joshua,  executed  as  a  trai- 
tor, 919. 

Tiosa-TAiL,  a  noted  Florida 
chief,  489,  494. 

Tilden,  Joseph,  buys  land  of 
Indians,  109. 

miy,  John,  murdered  by  the 
P  quoUj  169. 

TUton,  UeuL,  [Jacob,]  his  des- 
perate combat  and  extraordi- 
nanr  escape  fn^m  three  Tar- 
raCuMrf,  310. 

TlMPOOCHIB-BABItUBL,  (BaB- 
(VABD,)  396. 

Tippitrnto.  battle  of,  630. 
Tippin,  (T'lppan?)  Lieut.,  kills 

a  chief;  994. 
TisrAquiit,      (Wataspx^uiii,) 

193, 196-  944. 
TisqUAirruM,   (SquAirro,)    69, 

70. 
TiTUBA,  accused  of  witchcraft, 

909,300. 

TOBACCO-BATBB,     B     JtfHSeOfW, 

540. 
Tobac«o.  act  against  disorderly 
dilakiH  of,    86;    itae  flist 


known  in  Engjaad,  cnrM 
by  Drake's  marineza,  119  j 
mppovok.dil6, 

Tobias,  194 ;  one  of  the  sup- 
posed murderers  of  Sassa- 
MoR,  135,949. 

Toar,  (Naumnocomwit,)  944. 

TocKAMocB,  a  irawpsao<nr,196L 

Todd,  CoU,  killed  at  the  Bine 
Licks,  684. 

ToHATooNBa.     (Nattahatta- 

WAItTS,)  181. 

T^kemeha.  bloody  battle  there, 

ToKAjfAHAMOH,  B  ITsiimaasfljf, 
76;  faithAil  to  the  Engllsn, 
80---93i  goes  against  Cauivbi- 
TAirr  with  Standish,  93. 

ToKAMoicA,  sachem  of  Secffnet^ 
904 ;  goes  with  Philip  to  Ply- 
mouth, to  confirm  a  treaty, 
904  i  killed  by  the  Jfiarmgan- 
•ets,  904. 

ToKiitosH,  an  Indian  preacher, 
189. 

ToLoifT,  a  husband  ot  Awa- 
sHoitKs,  949,  951. 

Tom,  Capt.,  ?Wattasaoompo- 
noM,)  181, 977, 334,  697. 

Tom,  Capt.,  a  mischievous 
7«rr«tM«,  kills  people  at 
Hampton,  N.  B.,307. 

Tom  Jbmmt,  (SooivAKoisB,)  599. 

ToMOKA,  JoHif,  taken  prisoner, 
481. 

ToMocnicHi,  sachem  of  Fosm- 
eroie,  369;  goes  to  England 
with  Gen.  Oglethorp,  370 ;  his 
speech  to  the  king.  370 ;  re- 
turns to  Carolina ;  dies ;  mon- 
ument to  his  memory,  371. 

ToMocoMo,  counsellor  to  Pow- 
HATAR,  who  sends  him  to 
England  as  a  spy,  354;  his 
attempt  to  enumerate  the 
people,  355 ;  marries  a  sister 

of  PoCAROIfTAS,  355. 

Tompkins,  Capt.,  In  Ftorida 
war.  474,  476. 

Tompslns,  D.  D.,  Got.  c€  New 
York,  666. 

Tompson,  John,  of  Barnstable, 
949. 

Tooif  AKowi,  goes  to  England, 
960,  370. 

ToquBLMTrr,  a  7*«rrafuu  chief, 
306. 

Torrey.  J.,  bnyB  land  of  Indi- 
ans, 109. 

Torrey,  William,  clerk  of  Gen- 
eral Court  of  Mass.,  696. 

TosKBOBB,  defeats  Ll  Powell, 
484, 485 ;  has  a  talk  with  Gen. 
Jesnp,  486 ;  escapes,  488,  489. 

Toius,  (MoxDs,)  991,  4tc 

ToTOPOTOMoi,  917  ;  chief  of 
PaanNiAf ,  sjtd  successor  of 
NiKOTow Aires ;  killed  in  tlie 
Reekaktekriam  war,  363. 

ToTosoii,  a  spelling  of  Tato- 
•oiv,  which  see. 

Tour,  Lord  de  la,  307. 

Townsend,  [P.,]  treauwttb  In- 
dians, 305. 

Traditions,  not  to  be  rdled 
upon,  199, 190, 156. 36& 

Tbaskb,  Josbpm,  (Baoxssoi*,) 
996. 

Treaties ;  with  Massasoit,  86 ; 
with  nine  chiefs,  94:  with 
the  Jia»$aeku$9tts,  104,  106  ; 
JVVaMiik*.  106 ;  M^kegmm*  and 
.VkrrafWUiCs,  194  ;  JifiaiUiks 
and  JVkmsfOTseCs,  134 ;  with 
PcssACOs  and  otheis,  158,  l.tO; 
with  Um  PifMCs,  106;  with 


MiAimmiroMOff.  160;  wltk 
Phiup,  901  ;  JinprtuMau§Uf 
911 ;  rorraCiass,  990  j  of  Pssi- 
«iMtf»^990 ;  of  1676,  at  C^cAs- 
eh0,  699 ;  of  1703, 306, 309 ;  of 
1717,  390;  of  1737.  337;  of 
1749,  at  Phitadelphia,  514 ;  of 
1754,  336;  with  seven  chiefr 
in  Kngland,  368  :  of  Pained 
Landing,  411,  46:1,  464;  of 
Fort  GreenvUle,  577 ;  of  Fort 
Iiarmcr.607,613 ;  with  Black- 
hawk,  &4:)  ;  of  Indian  Sprinn, 
399 ;  of  Bchermerhom  with 
the  CUrokeu^  441,  449; 
Ddmware*  and  Pennsylvania, 
514:  William  Penn  and  the 
Indians,  517;  at  Portsmouth 
with  the  E.  Indians,  304 1 
with  Muoo  at  Boston,  960; 
with  Madokawardo  at  7*#> 
emra^A  968,  980;  at  Easton, 
Pa., 535;  of  JVissM,  509;  of 
Moecow,  616 ;  of  Detroit,  697 ; 
of  Broken  Arrow,  399. 

Treat,  M^Jor,  relieves  Captain 
Mosely,  91& 

Trewsdale.  CoL,  in  Florida 
war,  475,  476. 

Trigg,  Col.,  kaied  at  the  Bhit 
Licks,684. 

Trott,  Rev.  Bfr.,  proceedings 
against,  45& 

Troup,  Gov.  G.  Bl,  hto  opprea- 
sive  conduct  towards  the  CU- 
rdkses,  393. 394,  444,  446, 4S& 

Trueman,  M^ior,  and  othen, 
murdered.  550. 

Trumbull,  H.,  his  Indian  Wan, 
199,  130. 

7^idkatetdk«s,966;  TkekakaUk*^ 
991. 

Tuckerman,  Bfr.  B.,  on  Indian 
names,  11& 

TucKPoo,  (Watvokpoo,)  190, 
94& 

Tukapbwillir,  a  preacher,  114, 
979. 

TuMMAOoKTou,  B  TarrstiM, 
964. 

Turner,  Capt.  Nathaniel,  sent 
against  the  Pcniete  with  En- 
dlcott,  116. 166. 

Turner,  Ephraim,  of  Boatoo, 
135.  

Turner,  Capt.,  [William,]  killed 
in  a  desperate  light  at  the 
fiiUs  above  Deerfield,  9B0. 
[He  had  a  grandson  (WllUaai 
Turner)  ll^ng  in  Swanxey  in 
1736.] 

Turner,  Humphrey,  boys  lands 
of  Indians,  109. 

TWesreras.  16;  Join  the  tr*- 

TUSOVOOBR,  (TlSPAQOIR,)  948i 

Tuskihajo,  a  SumimtU  chie^ 

405. 
Tw  8  rtt  C  arobs,  a  fimssa  cblal^ 

(06. 
Twiggs,  Col.,  499;  exploit  la 

Florida,  467;  490,  491,  649. 
TyfiifktwU*,  16 ;  at  war  witk 

the  hfuoUf  5iD9. 
Two  GuRs,  a  SfRsea  chief,  606L 
TvASHq,  one  oi  Pauuip's  ea^ 

tains,  917. 

V. 


Ubry,   Cap!.,  killed   fai 

horn's  defirat,  681. 
C7cAMf,  their  country,  i,  10 
UcHsa  BiLLv,  wouadad, 

killed,  48L 
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Xhtnknnm^(WooitA»mm,)  900. 

EHm— la,  aa  Indian  name  of 
FlymouUi,  9^1. 

UMrTAKisoKB,   a    WmmpaMMgt 
900. 

UncAt,  mchem  of  the  JlfaJb- 
gmna ;  blf  conduct  to  the  Aar- 
ra/«jw«C«,  193;  the  Engliah 
favor  bim,  196  ;  hit  war  with 
BaquAttoif,  125  ;  wnr  with 
MiARTuaNOMOH,  197  :  be- 
■iesed  in  hi*  fort,  130 ;  an 
attempt  to  Icili  him,  134  j  com- 
plains  of  wftchcrafl,  135 ; 
eootroiti  depredationf  upon 
NiNioaBT,  138.  l:{9 ;  the  Eng- 
lith  blind  to  his  villaniea.  141, 
142 ;  murders  eight  of  hit 
neighbon,  147;  outlived  his 
•aemiee;  his  artiflcea  in  the 
Pequnt  war,  150 ;  his  services 
to  the  English,  150 ;  wbanded, 
158;  plots  against  MiAitruif- 
noMOH,  152  ;  war  with  Ps»- 
SACUt ;  assisted  by  the  Eng- 
lish, 154  ;  attacks  a  JVorra- 
foiimC  sachem,  159 ;  the  Eng- 
nsh  affect  to  try  him,  IGO  : 
they  pronounce  him  guilty  of 
a*' devilish  falsehood,"  160; 
ftircibly  takes  another's  wife, 
160;  another  similar  outrage, 
161 ;  makes  war  on  Ot7iAMa- 
qui  If,  169;  English  send  a 
force  against  him,  164 ;  inci- 
dents, 160 ;  a  sorry  Christian, 
149;  with  the  English  in 
Phiup*!  war.  912 ;  protests 
against  the  introduction  of 
Christianity  among  his  people, 
177. 

UifCATAQUiMBT,  since  Hilton, 
Mass.,  116. 

Underbill,  Capt.  John,  aasists 
the  Dutch  against  the  Indi- 
ans, 139 ;  in  the  Penut  war, 
168-170. 

UiTDBawooD,  a  Cftidkassw  chief, 
killed,  687,  688. 

UivKoMPoiN,  (AaioMroiif,)  un- 
cle to  Phiup,  99  ;  bis  chief 
eonnsellor,  78;  claims  lands 
in  8wansey,  80;  executes  a 
treaty  at  Plymouth,  81 ;  called 

WoO(«BAPOHBHUKT,  63 ',  Bad 

WoHBOMPAnBi«iTT,84;  killed 

near  the  dose  of  Philip's  war, 

92,991 
iTpharo,  T.  C^  his   Poem   on 

Lovewell»s  Fight,  313,  40a 
UrPAtviPPA^UBM,  h^rSpmuk.96S. 
CWperec,  Indian  name  of  to- 

oacco,  346. 
UpflAWA,  an  AhtiuMy  296. 
Uptegrove,  Mr.,  and  wife  killed 

in  Flnnda,  474. 
Uring,  Capt.,  his  voyage  to  N. 

England,  35. 

UtBUTUHOUM,        (SbOSHaRIM,) 

969. 

UsSAMBqViR,      (OwSAMB^UIIf,) 

81. 
Uttamatomabik,  (Tomocomo,) 

354. 
UTTsoowBBiT,    tk    WwmpmMLg 

warrior,  945. 
Uxbridge,  {WumOug,)  Pntpng 

Indian  settlement,  179. 

T. 

Van  Daren,  Martin,  443.  467. 
Vane,  Gov.,  Sir  Henry,  168, 171. 
Vawr,  David,  a  GAsrsltsc  aena- 
lor,  455. 


Yannea,  Ll,  woonded  at  Ft 

Pleaaant,  540. 
Vanbom,  M*)or.  defeated  by 

Tbcdmsbh,  091. 
Vanswearingen,  Capt,  kOled  in 

Florida,  483. 
Vaudreuii,    Got.,    expedition 

against  N.  Engtand,  391 
Venegaa,  Father,  oa  peopNng 

America,  93. 
Verazxini,   Capt,  his  voyage 

and  death,  68. 
Vercheres,  Capt.,  UUed  at  Har 

verhUI,  391 
Vetch,  Col.,  in  the  French  war, 

511. 
Viall,  John,  compUlna  against 

the  M'mrragmnMeU,  148. 
Vincent,  Gen.,  in  the  war  of 

1819,698. 
Vines,  R.,  an  early  aettler  in 

N.  Entland,  8L 
Vinton,  Mr.,  speech  on  the  In- 
dian BUI,  467. 
Virginia,  ( ITnif oiiiacM,)   first 

settlement  of,  354—361 
Vixon,  Robert,  a  Juror  to  try 

Indians,  196. 
Volney,  C.  P.,  bis  trav^  among 

the  Indians.  573,  571 
Voltaire,  M.  de,  on  Indlana,21, 

98, 517,  588. 


ir. 

Wabav,  a  well-known 
JV^taaie ;  his  mairiage,  113  ; 
called,  in  1646,  "a  new  sa- 
chem,'* 117 ;  his  first  reception 
of  Eliot,  176;  his  residence 
and  age,  178 ;  settles  at  Na- 
tick  ;  its  chief  governor  or 
civil  officer,  179:  specimen  of 
a  writ  issued  by  him,  180; 
time  of  his  death  uncertain, 
180 ;  gives  notice  of  the  hoe- 
tUe  designs  of  Philip,  195 ; 
Baoamobb  Sam's  letter  to,  268. 

Wabtn^a,  (Rivm-  Indtans,)  981, 
510. 

Wabobibihibb,   a  WmntAfo, 
641—659. 

fVaeaga  Stoamp,  fight  there,  481 

Waehuset,  (PnaMtoa,)  104, 110, 
929  274. 

Wads  worth,  Capt,  defeat  and 
death  of,  292, 923,  273, 096. 

Wadsworth,  John,  of  Plymouth, 
196. 

Wagusobb,   (PJWv.)   *   ^««- 

WMaoo^,  188,900,968. 
nggoner,  J.,  escape  of  from 

Tbcumsbh,  616. 
Wahoumacut,  his  visit  to  Boa- 
ton,  113,  179. 
Wako9   AMiap,  bloody   battles 

there,  481 
Wahowah,   (Hopbhood,)  114, 

313. 
Waiawdaitsb,  a  Long  Island 

chief,  197, 138. 
Waite,  Serg.  Richard,  199, 148, 

268. 
Waire,  Col.,  in  the  Florida  war, 

476. 
Wakely.  T.,  himielf  and  fkmily 

cut  oflr,  987. 
Wakely,  laaae,  killed  at  Ouee, 

303. 
Wakely,  Daniel,  kiUed  at  CSueo, 

700. 
Walout,  called  a  ** ruler'*  of 

Kiiro  Philip,  19& 
WaUion,  Mi^  R.,  199,  981 ; 


murdered,  299;  bte  treaty 
with  tlie  Indians,  60a 

Walebb,  Majob,  a  dersiat 
chief,  401. 

Walker,  Jas.,  of  Plymouth,  909. 

Walker,  Serg.,  killed  at  the 
flfbt  in  Lee,  N.  H.,  335.     ^ 

Walker,  Capt.,  in  ttie  Flon 
war.  473-477. 

Walking  purchase.  In  Pennsyl- 
%nUi,  929. 

Walb-ik-thb-watbb,  <B9,  696, 
627. 

Wallace,  Wm.,  his  femily  mur- 
dered, 519. 

Waller,  the  poet,  axliaet  from, 
344. 

Wall  is,  goodman,  killed  at  Oss- 
eo,  700. 

Walpole,  brave  defence  of,  3391 

Walton,  Col.,  bis  eaMem  expe- 
dition, 304. 

Walvmbb,  (WobokboO  991, 
297,300.306. 

WAMBEBqCAtBB,  B    Pef>«t  ^"^ 

Wametit^  Indians  croeuy  burnt 
there,  181. 

WmpatuMfty  country  of,  16, 8^ 

Wampapaquait,  executed  feff 
murder,  196. 

Wahpatuce,  aachem  of  A^^aee- 
mkeset,  sells  Borton  and  coun- 
try adincent,  109.201 ;  bissfia 
aells  Braintree,  106 ;  some  of 
bis  tribe  killed  by  Ukcas, 
144  ;  goes  against  the  JVe- 
Ae«ts,  and  is  killed,  109. 

Wampbt,  6.,  109;  "a  sage  In- 
dian,"  196. 

nraMpiaa,  bow  valued,  135,990; 
how  numufactured,  299; 
**  neither  Jew  nor  Devil  can 
counterfeit,"  5E29  ^significa- 
tion of  the  word,  939. 

WAMtUTTA,  (AuBZAITOBBJ 

which  see. 
WAMADUounBtrKirr,   a    Tkrra- 
(M«,  :j06. 

WAlCAHATAlfAlffBT,      €£     dAfMtd- 

nafc,  (R.  I.,)  191 

Waivbalakcbt,  sachem  of  Jfer- 
rtmarA,  181 :  made  prisoner  by 
the  English,  279  ;  friend  of 
them,  279 ;  governor  of  MasL 
writes  a  letter  to,  SSO  ;  re- 
stores English  captives,  281 ; 
Mosely  sent  into  his  country 
and  commits  depredatiotis, 
981 ;  imprisoned  fordebt,28Bi 
sachem  of  PeitnoJksdk,  298; 
makes  a  treaty  at  Dover,  680. 

WAi«Bo,a  If asr/aaea/,  194, 196, 

199,  9M4. 

WAitcHo,  a  Mohegmt  sachon, 
149. 

WAKUivooifKT,  a  noted  Tmrrm- 
flB<,S94. 

Waparibth,  a  PsMwaMCfwsiifl, 
649. 

Wapella,  a  Sauk  chief;  at  Boa- 
ton,  674. 

Ward,  Capt,  in  battle  of  fiaa 
Felasco,  474. 

Ward,  Capt  James,  killed  at 
Pt  Pleasant,  540. 

Ward,  N.,  his  Simple  Cobler  of 
Anwam,  25. 

Warnaro,  John,  first  of  the  nana 
in  N.  England,  327. 

War,  the  first  proclaimed  by  tba 
English  in  N.  England,  90; 
land  the  chief  cause  of,  with 
Indiana.  590;  all  wan  barba- 
rous, 580. 

Warner,  Capt  John,  la  Floddi 
war,  493. 
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Warren,  Gol.,  in  the  Florida 
war,  416-tiO,  473,  474. 

WAaaoirvvT^  PMobt^ot  chief, 
308. 

Warwiclc,  {JlpfrnMur,  Shaamet,) 
trouble*  at,  194,  958. 

Wauco»hau»hb,  kid.,  673,674. 

Wasbitictun,  Gen.,  anecdote  of 
a  medal  of,  43  ;  Indians  visit 
bim  at  CambridKe,  ;i40;  at 
New  Torlc,  386  y  his  eniMssy 
to  the  French  on  the  Ohio, 
£01—513;  takes  measures  for 
defence  affain^t  the  western 
tribes,  559,  569  :  his  services 
under  Braddock,  608,  609  j 
his  answera  to  CuairrLAifTca, 
611  ;  his  kindness  towards 
him,  614  \  monument.  664. 

Wamambumbt,  a  noted  Tarra- 
tine^  305. 

Wassapiivkwat,  brother  of  Ob- 

TAKIEtT,  99. 

Washbmbt,  a  Tarratine  chief, 
985. 

WATAPAOoMit,  A  Jfipimik  war- 
rior, 965. 

W^ATAPATAHUB,  a  ffanAanoag, 
198. 

Watombambt,  a  Tarratinef  306. 

Watson,  Capu,  defeated  at  Bry- 
ant*8  Perry,  498. 

Watson,  John,  Indian  messen- 
ger, 9ta. 

Watson,  M^or,  in  battle  of 
Oriskana.  581,  589. 

Watson.  Mi^or,  in  the  Florida 
war,  474. 

Wattai* uMoiv,  a  rorrofiKS,  306, 
309. 

WATTAtACOMPO!«oM,  oxecuted, 
181,  977, 197,  69a 

Watt*.  Joun,  a  Crtek  warriw, 
386. 

Watdkpoo,  a  FTampaJioa^,  coun- 
sellor to  Phiup,  199;  taken 
prisoner,  945. 

WATUtPsquiN,  (TiapsqniK,)  a 
great  Wampanoaff  captain,  and 
sachem  or  AMavoom^et^  193  ; 
becomes  surety  lor  other  In- 
dians, 196  ;  sella  lands  jointly 
with  Phi  UP,  900  ^  other  sales,' 
949  i  his  depredations  in 
Phiup*s  war,  -!49 ,  burns  part 
of  Bridgewater  and  Plym- 
outh, 949  \  surenders  to  the 
English,  and  they  execute 
him,  944. 

WAUOHWAMiiro,  a  JVorroMaseL 
159. 

Wawau>am,  wife  of  Miartuh- 
(«OM0H,  1-25. 

Wawnahtoh,  a  Yanktcfn  chief, 
631. 

Wayles,  Robert,  killed  at  Sud- 
bury, 698. 

Waymouth,  Capt.,  voyage  to 
N.  England, « 9,  70.  •-97. 

Wayne,  Gen.,  hU  Indian  names, 
573  ;  his  werttcrn  expedition, 
576  ;  a  hard  flght  with  the 
southern  Indian!!,  407. 

WB4THBaFoaD,  a  Krt^t  CrtA 
chief,  388 ,  takes  Fort  Mimms, 
389  i  surrenders  himself  to 
Gen.  Jacksiin,  389 ;  makes  a 
masterly  8p;fch  to  him,  399. 

Webatamuk,  (Wbpitsamox,) 
148,  159,  I(ifi. 

Wbbcow  IT,  a  J^^fmuk  powwoir, 
106. 

Webb,  Capt,  on  the  Florida 
station.  199.  t 

Webb,  Wm  ,  about  the  Wdkuig 
ParcAass,  514. 


Webster,  Hon.  Daniel,  on  Flor- 
ida war,  496, 497,  4^ 

Wbcopauuim,  a  Wampaaoag^ 
198. 

Weedman,  Mr.,  Ulled  near  St. 
Augustine,  490. 

Wbbtamoo,  wife  of  Alszan- 
OBB.  187;  coMiplains  against 
her  husband.  188 ;  Joins  pHiii- 
ip,  189 :  wite  of  Uuiukapkc, 
189,  190;  drowned  in  Taun- 
ton River,  190 ;  Mrs.  Row- 
landson's  account  of,  940. 

Wbhanownowit,  aachem  of 
Smmntcotj  984. 

Weiser,  Cfonrad,  interpreter, 
514,  515,  679. 

Welbome,  Mr.,  meaaenger  to* 
J^armgaiuttt  157. 

Welford,  Major,  at  battle  of 
OaitMscooeAe,  423. 

Welike,  Florida,  battle  there, 
471. 

Wells,  Capt,  roastacrad  at  Fort 
Dearbortf ,  630. 

Wells,  Mr.,  killed  at  Cherry 
Valley,  586. 

Wells,  IfVtbkmnttj)  attacked, 
991. 

WtUk  Indimg^  59,  64, 994,  697. 

Wenamotst,  an  Jtbrna/d^  999, 
339. 

Wbnbw,  a  M^uragoMtet  war- 
rior, 911. 

Wbowchim,  a  JVbrra/oiuet,  911. 

Wbpitbamok,  his  son  and  30 
others  killed,  144 ;  (Wbbata- 
MCK,)  148,  159, 166. 

WsquASH,  131,  138,  159,  160, 
166,  169. 

WeMkakom  Pond,  many  Indians 
killed  there,  976;  Steriing, 
967. 

Westbrook,  CoL,  liia  expedition, 
311. 

Westerly,  R.  L,  (WdtapoMg,) 
331. 

Western  antiauities,  5S— 64. 

West,  Francis,  complains  of 
Philip,  910. 

Wbst,  JoHir,  a  Cherokee^  115. 

Weston,  Capt.  Thoma*,  79,  97. 

West,  Sir  B.,  his  **  Peon's 
Treaty."  517. 

Wethersneld,  (Pfouat,)  mana- 
cre  there,  149, 169. 

WBWASOWAIfUBT,(PHIUP,)  900, 

9J9. 
Weymouth,  Edward,  his  house 

burnt,  995. 
Whedan,  Lt.,  kid.  in  Flor.,  491. 
WHBBLBAaaow,  a  S«$uca  chief, 

606. 
Wheeler,  Capt.,  badly  wounded, 

9ia 
Wheeler,  J.  F.,  Ckeroke*  printer, 

454. 
Wheelock,  Dr.  E.,  Indian  labors 

of,  183. 
Wheelock,  Lieut,  dies  in  Flor- 
ida, 471. 
Wheelwright,  Rev.  J.,  his  In- 

dfon  deed,  984. 
Wheelwright's  Pond,  battle  of, 

3:15. 
Whitaker,   Mr.,    wounded    in 

Florida,  480. 
Whitaker,   a   miscreant,  with 

the  Indians,  568. 
Whitchenst,  Lt,  in  the  Florida 

war,  48L 
Whitb-ktbs,  a  noted  Delowcrf 

chief,  5^  593;    (Ko«ubtm- 

AOABXMN,)  556,  700. 
White,  Gen.,  deatioys  the  &^ 

<i*sss,307. 


Whitehall,  (Eng.,)  Indian  treaty 

at  3C8. 
White  Hills,  description  of,  315 
White  Lioic,  a  Hurmi   chiefs 

690. 
White  Loon,  a  ffmiisftaM,  638. 
White,  Mr.,  on  the  Florida  war, 

4^,498. 
White,  Mr.,  his  family  attacked, 

488. 
White,   Nathaniel,  a   captive, 

305. 
White.  Peregrine,  the  flrst  white 

child  born  in  N.  England,  955. 
White  Thuhdeb,  an  Jroquoi* 

chief,  539. 
Whitley,  Lieut,  in  the  Florida 

war,  471. 
Whitman,  Vallentlne,  interpret- 
er. 139. 
Wickabang  Ponds,ambush  then, 

913. 
Wickford,  {CocumsautuCf) 

troubles  at,  930. 
Wightinan,  Dr.,  at  the  battle  of 

ChuU/<aK»cA«,  493. 
Wilberforce,     W.,    assists    in 

translating  Indian  language, 

697. 
Wilcox,  Daniel,  interpreter,  953. 
Wild  bow,  Sam,  a  Jf^arragOM$0L 

961. 
Wildcat,  (Coacoocheb,)    479, 

493;  attack  on  some  players, 

49.)  i  bold  exiiloit  oi;  494,  49& 
Willard,  J.,  his  History  of  Lan- 
caster, 9k5. 
Willard,     Major,     119;    sent 

against  Uncas,  983 ;  relieves 

Brookfleld,   913;    his   houae 

burned.  9.^1. 
Willet,  Cfapt  Thomas,  190, 199, 

199. 
Willet,  CoL  Marrinus,  386, 579, 

581,587. 
Williiimwn,  Col.,  expedition  oL 

519,  591, 5:  A 
Willianuitm,  Uueh,  on  origin  of 

the  Indians,  93. 
Williamson,  Peter,  his  Nam 

live,  67a 
Williams,  Col^  E.,  kiUed  at  h 

Gnorge,  535. 
Williams,  Jubn,  Narrativt  of 

his  captivity,  395. 
Williams,  J.  L,  his  acconnt  of 

Florida,  465. 
Williams,  Midor,  killed  in  Flor- 

Ida,  479. 
Williams,  Roger,  81 ;  kind  to 

Indians,  91 ;  his  account  of 

the  J^urruganat$.   1 19  ;    not 

allowed  to  vixit  Boston,  195  ; 

interpreter,  157. 
Willis,  Comfort,  of  Bridgewater, 

992, '<293. 
Wilson,  Capt  Samuel,  killed  at 

Point  Pleasant,  540. 
WiNcuMBONB,  wife    of  Mom^ 

NOTTo,  saves  the  lives  of  two 

captive  giris,  173 ;  of  an  £n|^ 

litfhman,  an  enemy,  174. 
Winchester,  Gen.,   his  defeat, 

695. 
Winder,  Capt,  his  exploit,  484 
Winder,  Gen.,  taken  prisoner, 

6.& 
WiNOBRiM,  a  Ddamwrt  chief, 

563,564. 
WiifoiifA,  an    eariy   Virginia 

chief,  344,  345. 
W'Mn»ktLg9Ut  country  o(^  16, 637, 

639. 
WinnEMAK,   oppoaes    TEccit* 

SBH,  6J8 ,  fought  atrisMc«a«c 

6d9;kUiedbyLooA«,eB9. 
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WininiFtTmKrTT.  mm  of  Nawa- 
rAtH4MK  r,  lOS ;  hlf  maniage, 
II] ;  aaecdou  of,  978. 

fPraaoMm/ee.  (.MpitiaimUt)  9M. 

Win^fow,  Edward,  83,  86,  80, 
88,95. 

Wintlow,  MiOor,  191,  199; 
CfMnmaads  In  the  MiarrfmuMl 
flfftit,  919  i  wounded,  9S6. 

Winslow.  Natbaniel,  of  Plym- 
outh, IM. 

Wtnslow**  Rock,  Lone  Raacb, 
964. 

WtDitanlv,  W..  hit  Wofthiai 
of  England,  113,  437. 

Wlnthrop,  Got.  Jaha,  91,  107, 
198. 

Wintbrop,  Got.  J.,  Jr.,  UO,  141, 
160,  161,  179,  SM. 

Wirt,  Wmiam,  439:  hla  death, 
440. 

WisMKx,  (WoMrAtcoK,)  910. 

WitlBMaMBT,        (NlTAMBItaTj 

306,  319. 
Winwall,  Cain.,  kOlod  la  Loe, 

N.  U.,  33Sc     - 
WHben,  A.  &,  hit  Chnmiclei, 

539,  540,  541,  546,^  fiG&. 

WlTT4W4,»H,      a 

134,150. 

WlTTOWAMBT,      a 

chief,  96;  larpriMd  and  baf- 

barooaly  clain,  100. 
Wobom,  Burderi   there,  SI63, 

698. 
WoMWA,    (HoraBeoD,)    which 

Wolcoct,   Oliver,  Indian  oocn- 

mfnioner,  607. 
Wdcott,  R.,  hie  Poem  on  Indi- 
ana, 165,  171,  173. 
WoLr-Kiifo,  a  Om*  chief,  363. 
Wocr,a  .V«A«fm,380  ;  a  S*m»- 

«»««,  546. 
WoivoHAqcARAM,  (Sao.  John,) 

■on  of  Nakapashambt,  1<M  ; 

aidt  Canoicicui  in  war,  106  ; 

bit  bouee  burnt.  111. 
Woodcock,  a  Wmmfmmomgy  945. 
•  Wood,  Henry,  of  Middkboro', 

949. 
Wood,  Joaeph,  of  PanneylTania, 


Wood,  W.,  hie  New  XnilaBd^ 

Prophet,  SD,  119, 990, 99L 
WooDWAao,  T.,  a  Cktnkm^  Im- 

Wpriaooed,  455. 
oodetoek,   (.WMMtxiL   Qm». 
twMC,  WrnkptiuM^)  179L 
Woody,  tL.  eonplaina  of  Pa*- 

■ACOS,  1^. 

WoovAanRAii,  a  Wwmpnn»%gf 

WooffASBVM,  (NiKaoD,)  190; 
(MuNAtHUM,)  900;  makee  a 
treaty  at  Plymouthj^l ;  coan- 
•ellor  to  Philip,  803 ;  makee 
another  treaty,  904 ;  killed  In 
the  ttfht  oB  Sehoboth  Plain, 
919. 

WootPAivcK,  a  ooanaenor  to 
Philip,  903. 

WooToiraKAicntaa,  wift  of 
Philip,  194  ;  dlecoTery  of  the 
name,  197 ;  eieter  to  the  wife 
of  QoiiriVAPiir,  5Q0;  (Tata- 
MVMAqua,)  199. 

WoquACARooea,  a  JVWtwmimC,- 
145. 

Worcester,  Mr.  8.  A.,  impria- 
oned,  454,  457. 

Worley,  LieuL,  killed  tn  Har- 
mer'i  defeat,  687. 

Wormwood,  LieuL^  killed,  589. 

Woatm BO,  a  TarratMMtj  991 :  his 
residence,  S97;  his  (ort  taken, 
300  ;  treaty  with,  306. 

WorthinKton,  E.,  Uiatoiy  of 
Dedham,  108, 198. 

WoToKoM,  a  counsellor  to  Phii^ 
903. 
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Wrentham,     (WoUomontf^g^ 

W Ml  re  base  of,  198. 
right,  Capt.,  W..  meswnger 
to  Caroricus,  148L 
WuTTACKquiAKoaiia,  a  Psfwec, 

166. 
Wraf  ah,  a  Cftsrokss.  373b 
Wyer,  E.,  wrecked  in  Florida, 

Wyfln,  R.,  his  life  Mvad  ^ 

PoCAHOIfTAS,  35& 

Wyllys,  Major,  kined  la  Har> 

mer*s  defint,  686. 
Wy  man,  Beth,  kills  Pauousj^ 
,  dasoocttoa  o</4m 


XATtaa,  Pa^neis.  •■ 
cliie^3S3L 


Y. 


TARAin.AKSB,    a  Osek   cUaL 

535. 
Taholoochib,  (Lrrrui  CLOfmJ 

417,479. 

YAHTAKTUtTARAaa,        (GbSAT- 

MoaxAR,)  384. 
Tcsiacratf,    settlement 

369. 
resMMM,  country  of^  16 ;  the 

last  at  the  race,  478. 
Tam(*yden,  a  Tale  of  the  Wan 

of  KiRO  Pbiup,  170, 190. 
Yankee,  origin  «m  the    name, 

F«r«o#,  countiy  of,  16;  de- 
stroyed, 366. 

Yeerdly*  Bir  George,  Gov.  of 
Virginia,  300. 

Yeates,  J^oa  the  Wtttcmg  Pww 

Yeoman,  Lleot^  wonaded,  491 
Yoik,  Me.,  {Ag^mdmau^  de- 

stivyed,  990, 999. 
YoTASH,  (YoTRBSR,  Jcc)    fles 

Otash. 

Yoi7ROBST-Or-THB-THt7in>Bat, 

639. 
Young,  Dr.,  his  Eerenca,  998. 
YocRo-Biaa,   a    Swisca   chisC 

606. 
Younglova,  Dr^  Us  caplMlj, 
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ZeMer,  Serf.,  his  norlda  figfaCt 

Zeinberger,  DaTid,  ilarioniiy, 

519,555. 
Zinzendorf,  Count,  a 

aiy  to  Itaa  Dalawaria,  514. 
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